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THE ILLHSTEATED HISTOET 


OF THE 

BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA 

AND THE EAST, 


CHAPTER H 

PKO&HESS Of TEE EAST INDTi COAtPMY, EROM THE ESTAELISHlIENT OF FACTORIES IN 
CONTINENTAL INDIA TO THE FIRST SEmEMENT ON THE HOOGLY. 


From tlie date of tlie settlemeiit of a factory 
at Surat, to tlie period of tlie estaDliabment 
at Hoogly, and the breaking out of tlie clidl 
war in England^ was a time of coiisiderablo 
events to the company, at home and abroad* 
Gradually, throughout that period, the foreign 
agents of the company were laying the foun¬ 
dation of future fortune, where, and how, 
the}'" suspected not* The reverses of the com¬ 
pany subserved its ultimate greatness. The 
ravages and successes of the Hutch led to 
their ultimate humiliation, and the triumph of 
England and her East India Company. The 
states-general would have probably carried 
on a commerce, in flie long run, successfully, 
rivalling that of England, Lad not their grasp¬ 
ing and venal temper led them to set justice 
and treaty at defiance, in endeavouring to 
deprive tlie English of all share in the trade 
of the Eastern Archipelago; hut their 
cupidity roused the latent energy and re¬ 
sources of England, which soon asserted a 
naval ascendancy in Europe, and ultimately 
ad over the world* Tlie English, at the 
period of which we now write, were very soli¬ 
citous to injure the commerce both of the Por¬ 
tuguese and Hutch. That they were just as 
ready to circumvent and damage the Dutch, 
as the latter were to disparage or interrupt 
them, is evident from the correspondence of 
Sir Thomas Roe. Still, the English were in¬ 
capable of the cruelties of the Hutch: much 
more were those of the Portuguese im¬ 
possible to them. In one of Sir Thomas 
Roe's letters he writes r—The Hutch are 
arrived at Surat, from the Bed Sea, with 
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some money and southern commoditieB, I 
have done wiy best to dugrace them; but 
could not turn them out %vitliotifc further 
danger. Your comfort is, here are goods 
enough for both," 

In another letter he says, The lOth, 
11th, and 12th, I spent in giving the prince 
advice that a Hutch ship lay before Surat, 
and would not declare upon what design it 
came until a fleet arrived, which was ex¬ 
pected at the first fit season* This I im¬ 
proved, to fill their heads with jealousies of 
the designs of the Hutch, and the dangers 
that miglit arise from them, wliieli was well 
taken; and, being demanded, I gave my 
advice, to prevent coming to a rupture with 
them, and yet exclude them the trade of 
India.” Here the English amhassador, so 
scrupulous and just in many affairs, and es¬ 
pecially where he was personally concerned, 
acted towards the Hutch, as he so bitterly 
complained that the Portuguese acted to¬ 
wards lus own countrymen; but it is more than 
probable the representative of England was 
obliged by bis instructions to act tlnis, and 
necessitae no7i hahet leges. Besides, the pro¬ 
vocations received by the British, from both 
Portuguese and Hutch, were so frequent and 
Bcvere, that they could not hut ojiposc 
those nations, if there were any British trade 
to be established. 

The grand occasion of quarrel with the Dutch 
was spice. The Englisli enjoyed a good 
trade in pepper, from their connection with 
Sumatra and Java, but tlie trade in the finer 
spices, such as cloves, nutmegs, cinnamoiL d"c., 
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Bfid been exelnsively in the hands of the 
Portuguese, and was at tins period hecomiiig 
a monopoly in tlic hands of the Hollanders. 
The English became intensely eager to break 
up this monopoly by fair trade; the Hutch 
to keep it hy force of arms. The English 
sent out agents from Bantam to Amboyna, 
Banda, and several other islands, reputed for 
their pradiiction of superior spices; and finally, 
after much mortification and disappointment, 
tliey established a factory at Jlacassar, 
then deemed an eligible depot for spice 
brought from other places, and which itself 
produced superior rice, that might he made 
available as an article of exchange, and which 
could be procured by bartering it for the fine 
cloths of Central India, 

The general state of affairs, and prospects 
of traffic, may be gathered from the reports 
made by the agents, soon after the company was 
fairly settled in factories on the coast of 
India, IMr, Mill tlius snms up the tenour 
and substance of these reports:—That 
Surat was the place at which the cloths of 
India could best be obtained, though nothing 
could tliere be disposed of in return, except 
China goods, spices, and money : that large 
f|uaiitlties of Indian wove goods niiglit be 
Bold, and gold, camphor, and benjamin ob¬ 
tained, at the two factories of Acheen and 
Tekoo, on the Island of Sumatra: that 
Bantam afforded a still larger demand for 
the wove goods of India, and supplied pep¬ 
per for the Euroi)ean market; tliat Jacatra, 
Jamhee, and Polania, agreed with the two 
former places in the articles both of demand 
and su]iply, though both on a smaller scale: 
that f§iam might afford a largo vent for 
similar commodities, and would yield gold, 
silver, and deer-skins for the Japan market: 
that English cloth, lead, deer-skina, silks, 
and other goods, might he disposed of at 
Japan, for silver, copper and iron, thongh, 
hitherto, want of aldll had rendered the ad- 
venturea to that l^lngdom improfitable: that, on 
the Island of Borneo, diamonds, beaoar stones, 
and gold, might be obtained at Buccadaiiia, 
notwithstanding the raisebief occasioned by 
the ignorance of tbo first factors; but from 
Ban]annasaiu, where the same articles were 
found, it would be expedient, on account 
of the treacherous character of the natives, 
to withdraw the factory : that the best rice 
in India could be bought, and the wove 
goods of India sold, at Macassar ■ and, tliat 
at Banda, the same goods conld he sold, and 
nutmegs and mace procured, even to a large 
amount, if tlie obstruction of European rivals 
were removed, Surat and Bantam were the 
seats of the company's princiiial establish¬ 
ments" 


An attempt was made for the establishment 
of a Scottish East India Company, and a 
royal patent granted in 1618 to Sir James 
Cunningham, hut withdrawn, in consequence 
of the interference of the London company, 
who made compensation for the expenses in- 
enrred. The king, in return for this con¬ 
cession, and with a vie^v of sustaining the 
Russian company, which had long been in a 
j^recarious state, prevailed on tbe East India 
Company to unite with them in carrying on a 
j oi nt - s to ck trade, e acb par ty ad va n c i ng £30,000 
per annum during the continuance of their re - 
spective charters; but the experiment failing 
after a trial of two seasons, the connection 
was dissolved at the termination of the year 
1619 ; the loss of the East India Company 
being estimated at £40,000.^ 

The company was mtich disturbed about 
this time by the prospect of competition with 
the French and Hanea, The associations for 
Eastern commerce, formed in these countries, 
were not on a scale to appear formidable to 
tlie powerful resources of the Portuguese, 
Hutch, and English; but nevertheless these 
nations were all nearly as angry at the bare 
prospect of any other people wishing to buy 
spices, where tliey were produced, as they 
were by their rivalry with one another. 
The English appear to have taken more 
alarm at the formation of the French and 
Danish companies than the Hutch or Por¬ 
tuguese did, and this alarm appears to have 
been more excited by tbe Hanes than by 
the French, although the Gauls were earlier 
upon the great stage of furious and bitter 
rivalry. In separate chapters, the formation, 
progress, and foreign enterprises of the various 
East India Companies upon the continent,—^ 
other than the Portuguese and Hutch, which 
have been already related,—will be stated 
and described, so far as relates to tbe object 
of these yolumes. In a former chapter it was 
mentioned, that negotiations were opened with 
Persia, and a treaty of trade secured, under 
the superintendence of Sir Thomas Roe, 
That acute man, however, dissuaded the 
enterprise, on the ground that the Portuguese 
already possessed the commerce between 
Persia and Surat, and that tlie expense of 
protecting the trade by armaments would be 
too great The general policy of Sir Thomas 
was to avoid, as much as possible, all armed 
competition, and to seek avenues of trade the 
least exposed to the expense of numerous 
crews, heavy armaments, and forts. The ex¬ 
perience of the English verified the sagacity 
of these councils. The trade opened in the 
Persian Gulf never became very profitable, in 
consequence of the expenses incurred. 

* Milbum^a OrimM Commerce, 
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In the year 1617-18^ a now BiiheCTiptioii 
was opened by the company in London^ which 
reached tlie enonnons Bum of £lj 600 , 000 , 
This was designated the company’s second 
joint-fitock,’^ 

In 1619 negotiations began between the 
conrts of England and Holland, to adjust the 
quarrels of the respective East Indian inter¬ 
ests of the two nations, It was agreed on all 
hands that it was disgraceful for allies to 
carry on a commercial competition which 
almost amounted to w^ar. Accordingly, on 
the 17th of July, the terms of this treaty were 
in brief, according to Bruce, as follows — 
“It 'was stipulated that there should he a 
mutual amnesty, and a mutual restitution of 
ships and property ; that the pepper trade at 
Java should ho eqiiaOy divided; that the 
English should have a free trade at Pullicate, 
on the Coromandel coast, on paying half the 
expenses of the garrison ; and that of the trade 
of tlie IMolnccas and Bandas they should 
enjoy one-third, the Dutch two, paying the 
charges of the garrisons in the same propor¬ 
tion. Beside these conditions, which regarded 
their oijpositc pretensions, the treaty included 
arrangements for mutual profit and defence. 
Each company was to furnish ten ships of 
war, which were not to he sent in the Euro¬ 
pean voyages, hut employed in India for 
mutual protection ; and the two nationB were 
to unite their efforts to reduce the duties 
and exactions of the native governmentE at 
the different ports. To supeTintend the ex¬ 
ecution of this treaty a council was appointed, 
to be composed of four members of each com¬ 
pany, called the Ooimcil of D€ftnte.^^ 

The same mithor says—In consequence 
of this treaty, hy which the English ■were i 
bound to send a fleet of ten ships to India, a 
larger fund was this year raised than had 
been provided for any preceding voyage: 
£62,490 in the precious metals, and £28,508 
in goods, were exported with the fleet. The 
return was hronght hack in a single ship and 
sold at £108,887 ” 

The result, however, was unfortunate, as 
the English commissioners of the eoimcil of 
defence reported, that unless measnres were 
taken in E\irope to check the grasping and 
aggressive proceedings of Holland, the trade 
must be abandoned. This impression was 
taken up in England, hut it was impossible 
just then to do anything for such a purpose. 

The Commercial proceedings, meanwhile, 
are described by Mr, JllilJ, with great brevity, 
in the following paragraph :—In 1621-2*2, 
they Tvere able to fit out only four ships, sup¬ 
plied with £12,900 in gold and silver, and 
£6253 in goods; the following year, they 
sent five ships, £61,600 in money, and £6430 i 


in goods; in 1623-24, they equipped seven 
vessels, and furnished them with £68,720 
in money, and £17,340 in goods. This last 
was a prosperous year to the domestic ex¬ 
chequer* Five sliips arrived from India with 
cargoes, not of pepper only, but of all the 
finer spices, of which, notwithstanding the 
increasing complaints against the Dutch, the 
company’s agents had not been prevented 
from procnriiig an assortment. The sale of 
this part alone of the cargoes amounted to 
£485,593; that of the Persian raw silk to 
£97,000 ; while £80,000, in pursuance of the 
treaty of 1619, was received as compensation 
money from the Dutch*” This compensation 
money was, however, given with the greatest 
reluctance, and its concession deepened the 
hostility which the Dutcli felt, and had so 
malignantly displayed* Not long after fol¬ 
lowed the massacre of Amboyna, described in 
the last chapter* 

It may here, however, be observed, that 
the Dutch certainly believed tbo English 
guilty of a conspiracy at Amboyna to seize the 
fort, and some English writers liave conceded 
it* Captain Hamilton^ afoms it, and even 
palliates, and almost justifies, the severity of 
the Dutch, hy Teferences to alleged tortures, 

I perjuries, and perseentions, inflicted by 
agents of the English company upon otlier 
Englishmen, who, not beingithe Bervants of 
the company, were called interlopers ” and 
proscribed, having been deemed fair game 
for the company’s people to hunt do%vn by 
any means they couIcL 

Upon tlie allegations of Captain Hamilton, 
Professor Wilson, of Oxford, tlins animad¬ 
verts, while he concedes the probability of 
I some English plotIt Is not impossible 
that there was amongst the English on 
Ambojma some wild sciieme for the seizure 
of the island* The Japanese were soldiers of 
the garrison, and their position rendered their 
co-operation of an importance more than 
equivalent to the smallness of their numbers* 
At the same time, the conspirators were 
punished with a severity wholly unjustifiable. 
It is no extenuation of tlie cruelty of the 
Diiteli, to argue that the English in India, in 
those days, were guilty of similar atrocities, 
the fact is not proved, and the probability 
may be questioned: no instance of such 
savage barbarity can be quoted against any of 
the English factories or governments, and 
particular acts of severity tow^ards deserters 
and pirates, are not to be confounded with 
the deliberate eruelties of a public body* 
Even with regard to individual instances, 
ho^vever, the evidence is defective : Hamilton 
'wi^ote from recollection, according to his own 

* Jcc&uni of th Bmi Indies, vol* i p* S62* 
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admisdoii, md his accusations arc, for the 
most part, general and vague. It is else¬ 
where noticed hy our authoVj also, tlmt he 
was an interloper, and that his testimony, 
when unfavoiirahle to the company, must be 
received with caution. His assertions cannot 
be admitted as conclusive or unsuspicious. 
The conduct of the council of Amhoyna 
admits of no doubt, and no plea of precedent 
or necessity can be justly heard in its palliation, 
TJie Hutch writers themselves acknowledge, 
that it would have been much better to have 
sent the accused to Europe for trial, even 
by the English courts/-'*' 

The proceedings of the company at liome 
assumed but few features of importance up to 
1629, wlicn a new charter was obtained. 
TJie circumstances which led to it are thus 
recorded by Mr, Mill, on tlie authority of 
Bruce :—As the sums in gold and silver 
which tlie company Imd for several years 
found it necessary to export, exceeded the 
limits to which they were confined by tlie 
terms of their eharter, they bad proceeded 
annually upon a petition to the king, and 
a special permission. It was now, however, 
deemed advisable to apply for a general 
license, so large as would compreliend the 
greatest amount which, on any occasion, it 
would be necessary to send. The sum for 
which they solicited this permission was 
£80,000 in silver, and £40,000 iii gold; and 
they recommended, as the best mode of 
authenticating the privilege, tliat it should be 
incorporated in a fresh renewal of their 
charter ; which was aceordinglj^ obtained,"' 
Huring this period, also, the company first 
petitioned the English House of Commons, 
Upon the death of King James I., and 
the ascent to the tlironc of Charles I., 
the House of Commons, as is well known to 
the student of English history, gradually as¬ 
serted more power and influence, which the 
company perceiving, brought its claims before 
it, and urged the straits to which it was reduced 
by the aggressions of the Dutch, 

Among the incidents in the last years of 
the reign of James were the succession to 
the company of the right to punish their ser¬ 
vants abroad, botli by martial and mmiicipal 
law. This right was granted by the crown 
without the consent of the commons, or even 
consulting them, Mr, Mill found among the 
East India papers, In the State Paper Office, 
the material for the following paragraph 
In the year 1624-25 the company's fleet 
to India consisted of five ships; in 1625-26, 
it consisted of six ships; and in 1620-27, of' 
seven. In the last of these years we gain 

* nes des Gauvenieurs lloUmdok, ia the Hhioire 
Genmde dci ivij, S3, 


the knowledge collaterally of one of those 
most important facts in the company’s his¬ 
tory, “whieh it has been tlieir sedulous care to 
preserve concealed, except when some inte¬ 
rest, as noiv, was to be served hy the dis¬ 
closure, Sir Eobert Shirley, who had been 
ambassador at the court of Persia, made ap¬ 
plication to the king and council to order the 
East India Company to pay him £2000 as 
a compenBation for his exertions and services 
in procuring them a trade with Persia. The 
company, beside denying the pretended ser- 
vices, urged their inability to pay ; stating 
that tlicy had been obliged to conti-act so 
large a debt as £200,000; and that their 
stock had fallen to 20 per cent, discount, 
shares of £100 selling for no more than 
£80/" 

Judging from their ovrn re]>resentat!ons, 
their affiitrs, commercially, wore at this junc¬ 
ture an un favourable aspect. They probably, 
liowever, i^resented their case in this dark 
aspect to elude the payment demanded by 
Shirley, ami to create a public impression 
that they needed yet more the patronage and 
favour of government, while they were ren¬ 
dering gre at se r vice s to the n ati on, P rohahly 
no event of the times annoyed the company 
so much as the demands of King James, and 
his admiral, the Earl of Buckingham, for 
share of the prize money, won by its success¬ 
ful conflicts with the Portuguese, The king 
demanded £1000 as droits to the crowm; 
the lord high admiral demanded the like 
sum as droits to the Admiralty, As the povi^er 
of the king w as often exercised in an iincon¬ 
stitutional manner in those days, the company 
deemed it discreet simply to raise objec¬ 
tions to the demand, and make no farther 
resistance. To tlie admirals claim they pre¬ 
sented legal obstacles, and indignant remon¬ 
strance and protest. They declared that as 
their ships which captured prizes did not 
carry letters of marq^ue from the Admiralty, 
it had no right to interfere, especially as the 
armaments by wdnch such captures were made, 
were a heavy cost to the company, which had 
to protect its own trade, the state rendering 
very little assistance. These arguments were 
good, for if the government in any form made 
itself a partner in the naval and military suc¬ 
cesses of the company, it should also take its 
share iu losses that were inflicted by the 
armed Portuguese and Dutch. The whole 
matter 'was brought before the Court of Admi¬ 
ralty, when it appeared that the prizes of the 
company were to the amount of £100,000 
sterling, and 240,000 reals of eight* The 
unprincipled king, greedy to obtain money, 
insisted on his prerogative; the claims of the 
high admiral were ]>ostpoiiod and chided. 
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and ptob^ildy evenlimlly baffled, for there is 
no evidence of their having ever been satisfied* 
The first home event of any importance after 
the royal conceBsionof was the opening of 
a subBcription for a third joint-stoclv* This 
began in IGSl, and was completed in the follow ¬ 
ing year* It amonnted to £420,000. ^Mththe 
new subscription seven ships were fitted out 
the same year. In 16S3 -34 five ships were sent 
out. In mention is made of only 

three, hut some Mstoriaua doubt whether that 
year was not more prolific of enterprise* 

The company now complained loudly of 
the “ interlopersprivate adventurers trading 
to any part of the East on their own account 
were so considered, and siicli they were so long 
as the company held the royal charter. There 
ivas, ho'wever, a disposition to murmur at 
the slightest infringement of their privilege 
unworthy of a body which had already ac¬ 
quired so great an infinenee, and which carried 
on such extensive enterprises. But, in truth, 
the profits of the trade were far less than tlie 
public supposed. Most of the directors were 
ignorant of political economy, and few of 
their agents had any correct opinions as to 
the principles of trade. The censure of Mr* 
Mill applies too truly to the conduct and in¬ 
telligence of the company at this period as 
a trading association :—“ The company, like 
other unskilful, and for that Teason unpros- 
pevous, traders, had always competitors, of one 
description or another, to whom they ascribed 
tlieir own want of success. For several years 
they Jmd spoken with loud condemnation of 
the cJaudestine trade carried on by their own 
servants, whose profit they said exceeded their 
own. Their alarms for tlieir exclusive privi¬ 
leges had for some time been sounded; and 
^voukl have been sounded much louder, but 
for the ascendancy gained by the sentimenta 
of liberty.” Their hope that their monopoly 
w'ould escape the general tvreck with which 
institutions at variance with the spirit of 
liberty w^ere threatened, could only be en¬ 
tertained if its pretensions were prudently 
kept in the shade* The controversy whether 
monopolies, and among others that of the 
company, were injurious to the wealth andpros - 
perity of the nation, had already employed 
the press* 

The outcry as to the interlopers and pri¬ 
vate traders was one which troubled the 
public as well as the company from the be¬ 
ginning of the century, and during the embassy 
of Sir Thomas Hoe, he advised the directors to 
allow no servant to trade, but to give them 
adequate salaries, and engage Iheir entire 
interests. The parsimony of the company 
to the agents compelled them to trade for a 
sufficient subsistence. The advice of Sir 

VOL. u. 


Thomas had only been in ]>art foliou^cd, and 
hence the complaints to wdiich Mr. Mill, with 
a tone of some asperity, refers. 

In I634 -Sd a new and reniarkable episode 
in the history of the company is presented* 
A treaty was formed with Portugal for free¬ 
dom of trade between the Eastern possessions 
of the two countries, and also between tho 
parent states and the respective factories 
and possessions of each* This event w'aa 
hailed in England with as much satisfaction 
as the arrangement wdtli the Dutch ]>reviously 
had been received, and with but little more 
ground for the hope and confidence inspired. 
To the company it turned out to he a great 
danger, for it incited a number of enterprising 
persons in India to denounce the monopoly of 
the company, and to attempt the formation of 
an independent association. At the head of 
this party was Sir William Courten, who suc¬ 
ceeded in engaging a gentleman of tlie royal 
bed-chamber, named Endymion Porter, to 
use his infinenee with the king on its behalf* 
The courtier bad little difficulty in persuading 
a monarch so tenacious of liis own rights, and 
so thoughtless of the rights of others, as 
Charles I. The king 'was prevailed upon 
to take a $hare^ and then there was no 
difficulty in obtaining from him, on behalf of 
the association, licence to trade. The object 
of the king was personal profit, and yet he 
had the unfaithfulness and effrontery to set 
forth in the preamble of the licence, “ that it 
was founded upon the misconduct of the East 
India Company, w'lio had accomplished no¬ 
thing for the good of the nation in proportion 
to the great privileges they had obtained, or 
even to the funds of which tbey had dis¬ 
posed.” Charles no doubt felt emboldened 
ill the perpetration of this treachery by tlie 
opinion of the nation, then hotly engaged in 
discussing monopolies, and the rights of 
kings. The provision of notice to the company 
three years before any abrogation of its 
charter, emboldened many to become adven¬ 
turers under its guarantee; tlie violation of 
this compact w'as wortliy of a prince rvho 
could keep no faith with Ms subjects, whether 
the matters which demanded it were religious, 
political, or commercial. 

Courten^s Association, as the newly licensed 
company was called, persevered, and sent out 
sMps* In 1637-38 several ships of the new 
company returned home laden with Eastern 
produce, suitable to the English market, 
which brought a ready sale and great profit* 
III coBBequenee of the alarm and petitions of 
the old company, tlie privy council came to 
the conclusion that the two companies should 
avoid all collision by Courteifs Association 
seeking new ports, and the East India Com- 
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]>any not toxicliing at any place wlicre Ooiit- 
ten's people erected a factory- The EaBt Indla 
Company prosecuted its protests against all 
rivalry; the king was so overwhelmed with 
complaints from all classes of his subjects, ex¬ 
cept the highest in birth and i>rivilege that 
he became extremely solicitons to finell this 
new tumult, which, like so many others in his 
reign, he had himself done so much to raise. 
The privy council were directed to form a 
coniinittce to investigate and settle matters, 
and, if possible, conciliate conflicting parties 
and interests, Tlie council, however, 
none of these things—here also perpetrating 
the neglect, and displaying the folly, which 
ere long convulsed tbe nation, and for a time 
left tbe tlirone blood-stained and vneant. 
Cbarles tvaa obliged to do something about 
the company, to satisfy the nobleineu and 
gentlemen who ivere adventurers in it, and, 
according to Bruce, the liceuco to Gourteu 
was withdrawn, llis party complained bit-^ 
terly that the king had betrayed them, en¬ 
tangling them in undertakings beneath the 
legis of bis protect ion, and then in the mo¬ 
ment of hope and trial abandoning them. 

The affairs of the company now assumed 
an aspect of eon fusion which it would be im¬ 
possible to describe, but their affairs had been 
conducted with so much disorder, their ac¬ 
counts kept in a manner so complicated and 
impracticable, the agents abroad had looked 
60 little after the company's property, being 
taken tip with their oxvn barter and ex¬ 
changes, that it is extraordinary bankruptcy 
did not immediately ensue. The proprietors of 
“tlie third joint-stock" demanded that that 
particular adventure should be brought to a 
dose, and that its property in India should 
be brought home. Tlie difficulty of com¬ 
plying with this demand was greater than 
the aggregate capacity of the directors could 
accomplish. Mill, quoting Bruce, depicts the 
conditions of things thus:—“It might have 
been disputed to whom the immovable pro¬ 
perty of the company, in houses aud lands, 
in both India and England, acquired by 
parts indiscriminately, of all the joint-stocks, 
belonged. Amid the confusion which per¬ 
vaded all parts of the company's affairs, this 
question had not begun to be agitated : but 
to encourage subscription to the new joint- 
stock, it was laid down as a condition, " That 
to prevent inconvenience and confusion, the 
old company or adventurers in the third joint- 
stock should have sufficient time allowed for 
bringing home their property, and should 
send no more stock to India, after the month 
of MayJ It would thus appear, that the pro¬ 
prietors of the tliird joint-stock, and by the 
same rule the proprietors of all preceding 


stocks, were, without any scruple, to be de¬ 
prived of their share in what is technically 
called the dead stock of the company, though 
it had been wholly purchased with their 
money. There was another condition, to 
which inferences of some importance may he 
attached ; the subscribers to the new stock 
were themselves, in a general court, to elect 
the directors to whom the management of tlie 
fund should be committed, and to renew that 
election annually. Ae this was a new court 
of directors, entirely belonging to the fourth 
joint-stock, it seems to follow that tbe directors 
in whose bands the third joint-stack Lad been 
placed, must still have remained in office, foi 
the winding up of that concern. And, In 
that case, thero existed, to all intents and 
purposes, two East India Companies, two 
separate bodies of proprietors, and two sepa¬ 
rate courts of directors, under one charter. 
So low, however, was the credit of East India 
adventure, nuder joint-stock management, 
now reduced, that the project of a new suh- 
scription almost totally iailed. Only the 
small sum of £22,dOO was raised. Upon this 
a memorial was presented to the king, but in 
tbe name of xvhoiii—whetber of the new sub^ 
scribei's, or the old—"wbether of the court of 
directors belonging to the old joint-stock, or 
of a court of directors chosen for tbe new, 
does not appear. It set forth a numher of 
unhappy circumstances, to whicli was ascribed 
the distrust winch now attended joint-stock 
adventures in India; and it intimated, but 
in very general tenna, tbe necessity of encou¬ 
ragement to save that branch of commerce 
from total destruction." The tailing credit of 
the company, the alarming ascendancy of the 
Dutch in the Eastern Archipelago, and tlie 
political conflicts at home, all combined to 
render it impossible to raise a new joint- 
stock. 

In this state of affairs the company in¬ 
curred a new blow from the king. Having 
resolved to make war upon his sxibjecte, and 
not possessing pecuniary resources for the 
task which he imposed upon himself, the 
king seized all the pepper of the company, 
offering to purchase it on credit, which he 
did, aud then immediately sold it for ready 
money. The parliament was subsequently 
unwilling to acknowledge any responsibility 
for this and other acts of the king, and his 
majesty appears to have given himself no 
concern as to the repayment. Bruce repre¬ 
sents the company as receiving back a por¬ 
tion by Temisaioii of customs, but Professor 
Wilson believes that they never received 
any compensation. Thus, in every form, 
Charles I. was perfidious and oppreealve 
to tlie company. His caprice, selfisbness, and 
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iiijastice nearly extingiiislied tlio existence of I 
a body, deBtined lioweverj to live for great 
acbievementB, Probably tlie company Tivould 
not have sui'vived the plunder of tbe Btores of 
l^epper by tbe king, bad not some of the agents 
abroad sustained by loans its sinking cretlit 
The conduct of tbe king became more and 
more infatuated, until the fury of the civil 
war shook every institution in England to its 
foundation, and the East India Conipaiiy auf" 
fered its full proportion of the disasters which 
the royal obstinacy and unconstitutional vio¬ 
lence entailed upon alL Among the acts of 
this sovereign which moat disturbed public 
confidence was the seianre of the money lodged 
in the Tower by the merchants, “Previous 
to the year 1640, the merchants of Loudon 
lodged their money in the Mint at the Tower 
as a place of security. The king’s inability 
to meet the Scottish army, which was then 
approaching the borders of England, con¬ 
st rained him to call the parliament together, 
which had not been summoned for twelve 
years, for the purpose of obtaining supplies. 
These being refused until their grievances 
were redressed, parliament was hastily dis¬ 
solved by the king, who, upon some alleged 
ground that the City of London had occu¬ 
pied more lands in Ireland than was granted 
by their charter, forcibly borrowed of the mer¬ 
chants £ 2 tX ),006 of their money fhen lodged in 
til e T 0 w or. This led the merchants to withdraw 
their, deposits, and to place them in tlie hands 
of goldsmiths, whose businees till then was 
to buy and sell plate and foreign coins, and 
to melt and cause them to coin some at the 
Mint, and with the refit to supply the refiners, 
plate-makers, and merchants, as they found 
the price vary. They became lenders to the 
king, whose wants led him to anticipate the 
reveiine, and tvdio gave orders or letters on 
the exchequer for the interest/’ 

Such was the condition of the company’s 
afiairs at home that, d yjrforf, the reader may 
conclude affairs abroad, so far as depended 
upon the nmnagement and resources of the 
company, did not prosper. In the earlier 
years of the period of ivhicli we treat, there 
were some succesaes, hut these were almost 
entirely confined to the continent of India, 
and the neighbouring seas. ^ 

Pile foundation, at Jacatra, of a colony, 
upon which the Dutch people concentrated 
their^ potver in that direction, had consider¬ 
able influence upon the progress of affairs in 
the eastern Asiatic isles. The Dutch were 
nearly always at war with the King of Bantam, 
who was the ally of the Eoglish. Several 
times English interests there appeared upon 
the point of deatmcti'on, and the King of 
Bantam in peril of the loss of liis dominions. 


The English eettiement was repeatedly at¬ 
tacked, and once burnt down, and the palace 
of the king partly demolished, 

A few months previous to the arrangemont 
of 1619 between the two companies. Sir 
Thomas Dale combined liia forces, of some 
ships which he commanded, with tlie force.s 
of tlie King of Bantam, for the expulsion of 
the Dutch from Jacatra. This expedition 
was successful, and the natives of the place 
undertook its defence. The Javanese boI- 
diers who occupied tlie place were neither 
brave nor vigilant, and surrendered upon the 
next demonstration of the Dutch, This loca¬ 
lity was chosen by the latter"^ for the foun¬ 
dation of a fortified city, which, after the 
ancient name of Holland, was called Batavia, 
That became the great seat and centre of 
Dutch oriental power and commerce, and 
coniinusB so to this day. It %vas at Jacatra, 
or Batavia, that the council of defence already 
referred to fixed its quarters, hut the victory 
of the Dutch admiral, Ooen, left unfavourable 
influences, which caused animosity to rankle 
in the hearts of men of both nations. “ Tho 
president and council;’ as the four English 
representatives eonetituting the council of 
delence at Batavia were called, were much 
dissatisfied that the eliips destined for Java 
and the Spice Islands were detained in tho 
Arabian Sea and Indian Ocean, to the great 
detriment of the pepper export, but events 
proved that these ships were more profitably 
employed than they could have been loading 
pepper at Batavia or Bantam. In like manner 
the factories at Sumatra detained ships which 
were also to have brought away lading from 
Java, hilt so uncertain ’ivas the conduct of 
the Dutch, that the factors at Sumatra appear 
to have bad good reason for their conduct. 
These discontents, liowever, between the com¬ 
pany’s agents abroad led to conflicting 
“adduces” in the communications received at 
home, and embarrassed the directors. 

The expiration of the truce between Spain 
and Holland, in 1621, left the Dutch cruisers 
ouce more at liberty to attack Portuguese in¬ 
terests, which they did with an energy that 
inspired still further desire for a scope to 
their activity, and the English, contrary to 
treaty, 'were also assailed. Dutch writers 
allege that the English settlers in the Bandas, 
Poleroon, Kosengin, and Santore, conspired 
with the natives against the legitimate influ¬ 
ence of Holland, which claimed a right to 
the sovereignty of these isles, Tim admirals 
and merchants ot the states-general were, 
however, always fancying conspiracies, or in¬ 
venting^ them ns pretexts for tlieir aggressions, 
According to the testimony of their apologists, 
bcc filiapter on the Butcli in India and the l^ast. 
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just as tlie Eiiglisli consplraeies wero ripe, the 
opportune arrival of the Dutch admiral, Ooen, 
saved the settlers, and restox^ed the interests 
of his nation. He inflicted severe punish¬ 
ment both upon the native and English con¬ 
spirators, effectually protected Batavia, and 
established it in superior strength, and covered 
the designs of the English ^dth Inimiliatiou. 

The English factory at Bantam had been 
removed to Batavia, on the faith of the treaty 
of conciliation and partnership between the 
two companies, concluded in Europe, The 
English agents now desired to return to their 
former position, but the Dutch opposed that, 
on the ground, openly confessed, that it might 
injure their newly consolidated oriental me¬ 
tropolis, Batavia. Thus it became evident 
that the Dutch had resolved by force to put 
an end to the trade of all rivals, and to hold 
under the cannon's mouth the monopoly of 
trade in the Eastern Archipelago. 

The English trade with Java had now been 
extinguished, unless carried on to a Bmall ex¬ 
tent under restrictions haughtily and inso¬ 
lently imposed. The commerce wnth Japan 
became similarly circumstanced. In a former 
chapter the English were described as obtaining 
from the emperor charters the most favourable 
at Firaudo and Jeddo. The Dutch attacked 
these places while peace existed between 
England and the states-general, and the two 
East India companies were in ostensible 
partnership. Ko provocation bad been given, 
no plea of sovereignty was set up, but upon 
the old pretext of prior occupation, the assault 
was made with sanguinary violence by au 
overwhelming force. The English could make 
no effectual resistance; they had to flee into 
the interior, where, protected by the natives, 
they escaped; otherwise they would have 
shared the fate of their com patriots at Amboyna, 

Soon after these misfortunes the company's 
agents retired from Java to the Island of 
Lagundy, in the Straits of Sunda. The per¬ 
sons who selected tliie position were as little 
skilled in sanitary science as English agents 
and commanders have generally been since; 
and the result was a severe mortality, which 
in twelve months carried off nearly two hun¬ 
dred men. The distress of the settlers was 
so great, that they could not muster men suffi¬ 
cient in number to work a vessel to bear them¬ 
selves away to any of the English factories. 
The Dutch showed some mercy by hriuging 
them away to Batavia. The ^^Pangram," 
or King of Bantam, their steady friend, again 
offered them the means of re-establishing the 
factory at Ida capital; this was accomplished 
in 1629, the Dutch being at that juncture 
unable to oppose, as the Emperor of Java 
besieged Batavia with eighty thousand men. 


Notwithstanding the difficulties to %vhich the 
company at liome, and its agents abroad, were 
■ exposed during this period, attempts were 
made to open up a trade with China, wliere, 
it Tvas believed, if a commerce could be se¬ 
cured, it would render especial profit. From 
Firando and T)‘wan the English made re¬ 
peated attempts to create a Chinese trade, 
which, considering the infancy of those set¬ 
tlements, reflected credit upon the agents and 
the commanders of ships. 

According to the twenty-sixth article of 
the treaty of defence, tlie two companies 
were jointly to open a free trade to China." 
But the policy and proceedings of the rivals 
w-ere precisely the same on the Chinese 
coasts as among the Spice Islands. They did 
not, however, make any pretence of justice 
in their conduct in the Chinese vraters. They 
had no exclusive privileges or pro-occupation 
to plead, yet, neither the treaty, nor the foar 
of reprisals, nor a sen-se of the friendship 
which subsisted between England and the 
states-general, could restrain the avidity of 
the Dutch company, or render them eriuita¬ 
ble to their allies.”^ The company estahlished 
their factories at Tyu^an and Formosa, with 
every prospect of working a remunerative 
trade, and of securing an opening at Amoy. 
Formosa was an object of their amhitiou, be¬ 
cause of til6 alleged variety of its produce; 
and it was reported that English goods 
brought thither from the Chinese province of 
Fo-lden, in Chinese junks, sold well. The 
Chinese were then busy colonizing Formosa, 
chiefly because of its productiveness in rice; 
and as Formosa gathered an industrious Chi¬ 
nese population, w’ho worked as its owm wild 
people would not do, a demand for English 
goods increased. 

Efforts were made to procure intercoiirse 
with Canton by means of the Portuguese at 
Macao; but the governor would not allow 
any English settlers without sanction from 
Europe. MTien the English succeeded in 
gaining access to Canton, it was under pro¬ 
visions which restricted their operations ex¬ 
ceedingly ; all ships, guns, and ammunition 
must be sent on shorCj and heavy dues and 
exactions submitted to, which were tanta¬ 
mount to plunder* The Chinese nation was 
also much disturbed, the minds of men were 
unsettled, and a predatory and contentimia 
spirit seemed to prevail among the whole 
people. 

As soon as the Dutch found tlie English 
seeking a trade, they not only attacked nnd 
plundered their ships, but they committed 
extensive piracy on Chinese junks, sinking and 
burning the vessels, and slaying their crews, 
* Auber. 
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proclaiming tliemselves to be English, and I 
commit ting these enormities vinder the flag of 
England, The reanlt was as they expected—a 
prejudice against the British was spread all 
along the coasts of China, It became the 
habit of the Dutch at that time In every sea, 
when they wanted to perpetrate a dishonest 
or violent deed, to hoist English colours, and 
declare themselves English to their victims. 

The court of directors in London had their 
attention called more especially to the condi¬ 
tion and prospects of a Chinese commerce by 
their agents at Bantam. TJie following is a 
curious and interesting exjjosS of the opinions 
and hopes of the first British essayists in 
Chinese commerce. It is a doeuinent sent hy 
the “presidency” at Bantam in 1622 :— 

“Concerning the trade of China, two 
tilings are especially made known unto the 
world. The one is, the abundant trade it 
affordetli; the second is, that they admit no 
stranger into their country. 

“1st, Question. Whether the Emperor of 
China resides near the sea or wnthin the land ? 

He resideth within the land, 
seventy days' journey from these seas, in a 
city called Pequin, situate in 48 degrees to¬ 
wards the Tartarian. horderB, &c. 

2 ad. Quest. Whether our king might not 
send to visit him, and whether our king’s 
people and shipping might not he permitted to 
have trade, and to pass and repaas with safety ? 

“ Ans. No people may he admitted to travel 
w'ithiu the land; neither will the Emperor admit 
converse or commerce with any prince or 
people. Iji some ]>Iace3 that border on the 
coast or confines of other princes, there is 
trade tolerated by some inferior governors, 
yet unknown to the emperor, and those Avith 
limitation; for their vessela, if on eea voyages, 
are proportioned for bigness not to exceed 
one hundred and fifty tons, their number of 
men allowed, and their time of absence pre¬ 
scribed. The like strictness is observed in 
tlie neighhourlyland ; commerce being carried 
on hy marts only, lield on certain days.” 

In the year 1627, the presidency of Bantam 
referred the court of directors to certain con¬ 
ferences which Averc opened with intelligent 
Chinese as to trade between their country and 
Japan. 

In 16Bo the president of the English fac¬ 
tory of Surat, having been engaged in nego¬ 
tiating AvitJi the governor of the Portuguese 
eettlement at Goa, for a treaty of peace 
between the two nations in India, the court 
of directors expressed the extreme pleasure 
Avhich such a prospect afforded to them, and 
tlieir desire, should such a treaty be brought 
to pass, that advantage should be talcen of it 
for the purpose of facilitating the trade 


hetwecTi India and China. 'Wlien the treaty 
AA'as effected, the company reneAved tlm ex¬ 
pression of these AAUshes, and upon the arrival 
ill India of the ratification of the treaty by 
the King of Spain, the viceroy at Goa pro¬ 
posed to the council at Biirat, that a ship 
should be freighted, partly by each company, 
and sent to Canton. The British eliip, Lo7i- 
don^ selected for this purpose. This Avaa 
the first Brltisli ship timt sailed from India to 
Macao : directions Avere therefore given to be 
exceedingly scrnpiiloiis to create no preju¬ 
dice in the minds of the Ohinese. The ship 
reached Macao in July, 163d. ThegOA^ernor s 
conduct justified the complaints made from 
Firando and Bantam, that lie paid no atten¬ 
tion to his superior at Goa, and tliat the 
Portuguese in China w’ere in reA^oIt against 
the Portuguese in India. The functionary 
at Macao Avoiild not allow the enpercargoes, 
eitlier British or Portuguese, to reside on 
shore, and in all Always, short of direct ex¬ 
pulsion, hindered the new trade. 

At this juncture the ships of Courten's 
Association arrived, and hostilities betw-een 
them and the servants of the company at 
once began. The effect upon the Chinese 
AA’as to lead them to believe that some under- 
liaud proceeding, liostile to themselves, Avas 
on foot, the spectacle of the ships of the same 
nation being in hostility appearing to them 
incom preh eu sible. 

The Dutch, perceiving how matters stood, 
attacked both Portuguese and British, and 
for a time there appeared but little chance of 
the allies resisting tlie superior force of the 
ships of the states-general. Tlie Portuguese 
fought badly, and their want of pioAvess 
caused the English to despise them so much 
that they lost all confidence in any good re¬ 
sult from the alliance. The Dutch Avere, 
hoAvever, defeated in their attempt to conquer 
Macao, and retired to the Pescadores, where 
they built a fort, from Avhich to annoy and 
plunder Chinese, Portuguese, and British 
i n d I sc ri mi nat ely. 

Having presented to the reader a succinct 
account of the condition of the company's Jn- 
terests, and the evcuts Avhicli befell tliem iu tlm 
earliest sphere of its operations in the Eastern < 
Seas—as the Archipelago and the Chinese 
A\^aters were called, in cantra-distinction to 
the Indian Ocean and Arabian Sea—a nmv 
Beries of events remain to be related in con¬ 
nection Avith these. 

The English, as has been shown in former 
chapters, obtained, after much difficnlty in 
negotiations, settlements in continental India ; 
and, as has also been shown, there Avas at the 
ou^et great danger to tlie factories, from the 
hostile rivalry of the Portuguese. 
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When the English obtained permiBsion to 
establish a factory at Surat, they found that 
place a very considerable emporium. It was 
one of the" most ancient in India, for it is 
mentioned in the Eamaga&ee, a poem of very 
great antiquity* After the Portuguese dis¬ 
covered the passage by the Cape, it became a 
place of large export, especially of pearls, 
diamonds, ambergris, civet musk, gold, silks, 
cottons, spices, indigo, saltpetre, and fragrant 
woods. It had, from the time of Sf ohammedan 
ascendancy, been a port of embarkation for pil¬ 
grims on their way to Mecca, and of debarka¬ 
tion for them on their return from Arabia. 

In 1012, when Captain Best oi^tained per¬ 
mission to establish a factory, lie left ten 
parsons, and a stock of £4000 to purchase 
goods.* The Hutch, hearing of the English 
settlement, made arrangements to enter into 
the competition going on there between the 
British and Portuguese, hut did not arrive 
until 161T, and then were driven thither by 
a storm, some of their ships having been 
wrecked. The English succoured them, and 
even assisted them in disposing of their car¬ 
goes to advantage. This kindness was not 
generously requited. 

The English continued to trade as peace¬ 
ably at Surat as the jealousies of rival nations 
allowed, and great hopes were entertained by 
the residents, that the Persian treaty (already 
referred to) would open up a mine of wealth. 
In virtue of that treaty the English were 
permitted to build a factory and a fort at 
.Task, Accordingly, two ships were sent there 
in 1621, and found the port blockaded a 
Portuguese fleet, consisting of five large ships 
and fifteen small craft. The English returned to 
Bnrat, and informed the president of what he 
had seen. Two other ships reinforced them, 
and returned to Jask, where, notwithstanding 
the great disparity of vessels, the British forced 
their way in. The Portuguese retired to 
Ormuz, where they refitted and refreshed, 
thatialand having then been in their possession 
for 120 years. Sailing thence for Jask, they 
drew up in line of battle, and opened a ’ 
cannonade upon the English with their large 
vessels, while the small craft, as in an earlier 
conflict at Surat, attempted to board; the 
general result was a decisive victory on the 
part of the English, The Persians were as 
pleased as the Indians were at the first 
English victory at Surat, and proposed to 
the English an allied expedition to Ormu^, 
to expel the Portuguese from their long- 
estabiislied depot. The naval portion of the 

* The render will find the fullest and beat acconat of 
the history of this setilemctit in n work entitled, T/i^ 
ErifflM in IFesiern Indm, being the early history of the 
factory at Surat, hy Philip Anderson. 


expedition was furnished by tho EugliBli, 
the military part by the Persians, hut the 
whole was under English direction. The 
naval force of the British was very dis¬ 
proportionate, but the military contingent of 
the shah was, in English hands, a formidable 
element of the assailing force. The English 
had received instructions from their own 
government not to molest the subjects of the 
King of Spain, the Stuarts always Iiaving 
a friendly feeling to Roman Catholic princes. 
The British, however, disobeycci those orders 
in this case, and carried the Persian forces 
to Ormuz. The place was assaulted and 
captured in 1622. The victory was complete; 
the Portuguese proved themselves inferior 
even to tlie Persians in arms, wlien the 
latter were '^vell led. The shah took pos¬ 
session of the island, but the English received 
a fair proportion of the prize, and, moreover, 
a moiety of the customs of Grombroon was 
conceded to them. This was of some im¬ 
portance, as the English had already a factory 
there since 161B* Grombroon was on the 
mainland, nearly opposite to Ormuz, in longi¬ 
tude 54-46 east, and latitude 27 TO north. 
The Dutch had established a factory thei'o 
two years before this event, and their morti¬ 
fication and rage were boundless that the 
English should be placed over their heads.*' 

A condition was appended to the grant of 
the customs at Giomhroon ; namely, that the 
English should keep the gulf free of pirates. 
This they did until 16S0, when they failed to 
' perform it, and the privilege was resumed bj- 
the shah. 

The Hutch, so kindly fostered at Surat as 
guests, soon returned as competitors. They 
were better traders than the English, and had 
larger capital; their habits also were more 
economical, and the English accused them of 
carrying on their btisiness and regulating 
theirperBonalexpenditurepennriousIy. They 
were, however, hospitable, and lived well; 
they also paid their servants much Letter 
than the London company did, which enabled 
their agents to give themselves more com¬ 
pletely np to advance the interests of their 
employers, Nevertheless, they conducted 
their business at less cost; all waste was 
avoided, no money was ** bxed ’* that could 
be kept in hand f their payments were 
prompt, and their credit therefore good, and 
in most of these respects they were very un¬ 
like their rivals. The English trade at Bnrat 
soon began to suffer, and the company me¬ 
morialised the government at home against 
the Hutch, as giving a larger price for Indian 
commodities, and selling European goods 
lower than they did. The idea of the com¬ 
pany was not that the English trader should 
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outbid the Dutcb| mi undereell tliem in a fair 1 
eoTumei’cial competition, but that the govern¬ 
ment at home should use force or diplomacy 
to rid them of the competitors, 

While tlie British were thus troubled by 
the Dutch at Surat, the Port ague se made 
another eifort to snatch from the victorioits 
English the renown of their recent achieve- 
menta. In 16S0 the viceroy of Goa received 
a reinforcement of nine ships and two 
thousand soldiers; and, backed by this de¬ 
monstration, opened negotiations with tlie 
Mogul for the recovery of the exclusive trade 
of Surat, Five English ships arrived for 
trade at that place, and as they entered the 
port of SwaJfy, the Portuguese attacked them, 
but were beaten off. The disparity of force 
wag too great for the English to inflict any 
severe punishment upon their foes, who con¬ 
tinued to harass the British sr^uadron, and 
keep up incessant skirmishes. Finally, by 
a bold attempt to set fire to the English 
squadron, the Portuguese hoped to accom¬ 
plish their purpOBe. This failed: the English 
again inflicted chastisement upon the opposing 
fleet, and lauded their goods in safety. 

Surat and its immediate vicinity were not 
the only spots in continental India upon 
which the English laid a tenacious hold at 
this juncture. In 1628 they purchased from 
the Tiaig, or chief, of the district, a piece of 
ground on the Coromandel coast, and the 
year following built a factory, and fortified it 
by mounting twelve pieces of cannon, guarded 
by about a fourth of a military company of 
'"factors and soJdieraf^ This is the first we 
hear of “ soldiers ” in the service of the com- 
jjany ; their employment is, by most writers, 
assigned to a later period. It does not, however, 
appear, from any information extant, whether 
these soldiers were natives or Europeans. 

Fortified factories or forts were now con¬ 
sidered necessary to the security of the com¬ 
pany's ti^ading stations. Miss Martineau 
says, “It was the king, Charles I., who 
had brought the company round to the 
conviction that they must have fortsand 
she assign a the reasons given hy the king, in 
ICiSo, for granting a licence to a rival com¬ 
pany, as the occaeioTL of working this change 
in their opinion. It may be, that the 
directors at home were influenced to offer 
their encouragement to the building of forts, 
in consequence of Charles making their not 
liaidng done so a pretext for creating another 
association to trade in the East ; but it is re¬ 
markable that that society from the outset 
protested, in the language of Sir Thomas 
-Roe, against forts as a waste of mone}^ and 
incompatible wdtii trade. The agents of the 
company were, however, convinced of the i 


importance and essential requirement of 
fortified positions years before Charles issued 
the doc vim cut ill questiou, as their proceedings 
at Armegaii and elsewdiere show. Indeed, 
this authorcsg places the matter much in this 
light, when she thus describes the proceedings 
of the company*B agents at this period:— 
“Piece goods, then in great demand—the 
delicate mnslins and soft cottons, of the 
Deccan—'Werc to he had more easily on live 
Coromandel coast than on the western, and 
the company attempted to set up several 
factories or depots there. We read of four, 
besides the Madras establishment; but Euro¬ 
pean rivals were hardy, and native govern- 
menta were harsh, and one after another was 
given up, or transferred to some safer place-—- 
to be again removed. Under these difficnl- 
ties, men began to talk again of forts, Ifc 
might be true that garrisons would absorb all 
the profits of trade; hut it was clear that 
trade could not go on without garrisons. No 
help was to be had from home. During tlm 
civil war there, nobody had any attention to 
spare for India j and the company'e agent j 
must take care of themselves* Tiie forty were 
an humble enough affair ; and the native 
soldiers who were hired to hold them were 
armed with anything which came to liaud, 
from bows and arrows to damaged muskets; 
but the company had now a military front to 
show, and was pretty sure to be soon called 
on for evidences of its military quality.” 

Miss Martineau considers that by these 
forts “ a new institution was fairly established, 
which annulled the purely pacific character 
of British settlements in India ” Although 
these remarks of this gifted lady were called 
forth by the establishment of Fort St. George, 
in Madras, in 1640, they are not justified by 
that circumstance. Fort St* George, as well 
as prevloua and minor erections of a military 
nature, were simply defensive. They were 
no more a symptom of departure from pacific 
principles and purposes, than ivould he the fact 
of a quiet citmen procuring a policeman to 
watch bis house when he knew it was an 
object of assault by thieves. The desires of 
the English merchante and their agents at 
this time w^ere “ purely pacific.** 

The remforcements of the viceroy of Goa 
placed Omxm in danger, as that fun ci ion ary 
openly boasted of his inteution to reconquer 
it, and to destroy the English factory on the 
mainland. Theae boastings proved vain, as 
the purposes were never executed, the courage 
of the English, and the numbers of the Per¬ 
sians, rendering their execution impossible. 

The British had established a factory at 
xlfasulipatam, but removed it. Subsequently, 
as they became more anxious for a trade on 
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tire eastern sliores of Bengal, negotiations were 
opened with the King of Golconda^ ^vho pro¬ 
mised that former grievances Bhonld he re¬ 
dressed, and concession3 were made of such 
a nature as induced the company to make 
Masnlipatani again a port of trade. The 
agents of the company at Agra and Surat 
prevailed upon tire Mogul government to grant 
permission to open trade at Piplee,* It was 
for the better government of these stations, 
that the station at Bantam ivas again raised 
to the rank of a presklency. 

A trade in pepper with the Malabar coast 
was actively prosecuted wlien the treaty udth 
Portugal was made, Tliis step the company 
was constrained to take by the difficulty of 
the island trade, in consequence of the vigi¬ 
lance and armed power of the Dutch, 

One of the most, perhaps the most, important 
of the proceedings of the company's foreign 
agents, was the occupation of Fort Et. George, 
at Madras, This arose from the inconve¬ 
nience of Armegan'l’ for the chief articles of 
exportation from the coast of Coromandel— 
muslin and other wove goods. The Rajah 
of Ohandragiri granted, March 1st, 1639,J 
permission to have a factory at Madras, to 
the company*s agent, Mr, Day, who, as the 
English were then trading with arms in their 
bands, immediately began to erect a fort, which 
was called St. George, The directors in 
London heard of these proceedings with 
alarm, but the directors of the factory at Surat 
prevented them from abandoning it; and thus 
was founded a place which became the capital 
of a great presidency, larger than the dominions 
of all the powers which at that time traded 
and quarrelled around the peninsiila, upon so 
prominent a position of which it stood* The 
station was at once placed under the super¬ 
vision of the president at Bantam* The force 
in Fort St, George %Yas merely nominal; had 
an attack been made by eitber Portuguese or 
Diitcli, it must have fallen. Its chief defence 
w'as the goodwill of the raj ah, § The terri¬ 
tory granted extended five miles along the 
shore, and one inland. 

* Montgomery irmlin alleges it to he Piplee, in Orissa, 
twenty-seven miles from Cuttack, and iu lat. 20'5 north, 
long. 85’5S. Mr. Walter Hamilton, Professor Wilson, 
and otliers, alfirm that it was Piplec, in ^lii^napore. tweuty- 
cight miles E.N.E, from Balasore, lat. 21-42 north, 
long, S7'20 E. At this latter place the Hatch traded, 
exporting, according to Mr. Hamilton, two thonsand tons 
of salt annually. Thia writer represents the removal of 
the merchants to Ealasore snhaefjnently, ns in consequence 
of Hoods deluging the town, and forming a bar in the river. 

t hladras was nearly seventy miles south of Armagan. 

± Mi^s Martiuenn, Mr, Mai*tin, and others, allege that 
it was in 1640* 

§ In the geographical part of the work, the reader will 
find minute and correct descriptions of the present condi¬ 
tion of the city and presidency of Madras* 
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The expenditure upon the fort was consider¬ 
able for the times; in 1644 it amounted to 
£2234, and it was calculated that as much 
more would be requisite* In that year it was 
deemed politic to render it impregnable, and 
for that purpose one liundred soldiers were 
assigned to it, but these were from time to 
time reduced. 

Tlie apprehensions of the company that 
I\Iadras was not suitable as a station for track, 
were not altogether ill-fonnded* As a port 
it is deficient in convenience, for the reasons 
assigned in the geographical portion of this 
history when describing it. At a period long 
after its estabiisliment, a writer competent 
to pronounce an opinion observed :—Owing 
to the want of a secure port and navigable 
rivers, the commerce of Madras is inferior to 
that of the other presidencies, but all sorts of 
European and Asiatic commodities are pro¬ 
curable. Besides, the disadvantages above 
mentioned, the Carnatic province considered 
generally is sterile compared with that of 
Bengal, and raises none of the staple articles 
of that province in such quantities, and at so 
low a price, as to admit of competition in 
foreign markets. Provisions are neither of 
so good a quality, nor so cheap as in Bengal. 
The water is of a very good quality, and sup¬ 
plied to ships in native boats at established 
prices/'* The same writer, describing the 
vicinity, thus writes:—“In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Madras, the soil, when well cultivated, 
produces a good crop of rice, provided in 
the w^et season the usual quantity of rain /alls, 
and in some places the industry of the natives 
by irrigation creates a pleasing verdure. 
The fields yield two crops of rice annually. 
In appearance the country is almost as level 
as Bengal, and iu general exhibits a naked, 
browm, dirty plain, with few^ villages, or any 
relief for the eye, except a range of abrupt 
detached hills tow^arda the south*” 

An event of still more consequence than 
the concessions of “ Sree Riinga, Rayapatam,” 
to IMr. Francis Day, enabling the latter to 
build Fort George, occurred about this time 
—the cstabllsbrnent of the settlement of 
Hoogly. The circunistanees which led to this 
event are better known than the precise date 
of it. These circumstances were as follow. 
Shah Jehan, the great iVIogul, had a favourite 
daughter, named Jebanara * on one occasion, 
after spending the evening with her sire, when 
retiring to her own apartments, she passed too 
closely to one of the lamps that lit a corridor 
of the palace, and set her dress on fire* Fear¬ 
ful of calling the attentloii of the guards— 

* Desenjf- 

iion of Sitidostan^ and the Adjacent Conntnes. By 
Waiter Hamilton. London, 1820. 
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onental ladies of lier rank regarding any ex- I 
posui'G to tlie gaxe of strangers as a cala¬ 
mity to be avoided at whatever coat—she 
nislied to the harem^ her light apparel in 
dames, which the rapidity of her flight of 
course fanned. She fell insensible into the 
arms of her attendants, who extinguished the 
hre, hut the princess was severely and even 
perilously injured. The emperor summoned 
the chief physicians from every part of his 
wide dominions, but they did not succeed in 
affording such sneeonr as gave hope of her 
final recovery. The surgeons of the English 
East Indianien were then thought of by 
the emperor himself, who, sending to Surat, 
one Gabriel Bough ton hastened to obey Ins 
commands. The result of his skill and counsel 
was, tlie restoration of the royal lady, and the 
houiidless gratitude, not only of herself, but 
of her sire, and of the court. The emperor 
offered to his benefactor any reward he 
mi gilt choose to name within the limits of 
the imperial power to bestow. The noble 
Englishman thought only of his country, 
and demanded for it freedom of trade in 
every part of the empire, then confined to a 
few places, and chiefly to Surat. The princess, 
charmed with the disinterestedness of the 
medteuSj joined her entreaties to his recj^nest, 
and the emperor equally surprised, and ad¬ 
miring the patriotism and generosity of the 
man, conceded the boon. It appears that 
Bough ton about the same time rendered valu¬ 
able services to Prince Shuga, the governor 
of BengaJ, and in this case thought also of 
Ji 1 s country ra the r than of hiniself. The prac- 
tioal consequences of these providential inci¬ 
dents were that Shuga, with the consent and 
pleasure of the emperor, issued a nesJian^ 
or order with warrants from the local go¬ 
vernors, for the English to trade free in all 
ports of his imperial majesty, and to he 
exempt from all duties, except at Surat, W'ith 
general permission to erect factories. 

The English took immediate advantage of 
this, and settled a factory at Hoogly, wliich 
laid the foundation of their subsequent com- 
mercG and empire in Bengal, The precise 
dates of these events, as well as the modes 
of their ocenrrenee, have heeu more discussed 
than most others in English East India history. 

The Portuguese had previously had a factory 
at Hoogly, and were expelled thence. Th& 
(late of tlieir expulsion has been generally 
fixed at 1636 ; by some writers, however, in 
1640 ; and by others, fewer in number, at a 
later period. As the Englisli did not enter 
into possession of Hoogly until some time 
after the Portuguese had been driven out, the 
date of the one event ie dependant upon the 
other, Btewart, in his of Bengal^ 

VOL, n. 


says that Bonghton was sent to the imperial 
camp in 1636, and that factories were founded 
in Balasore and Hoogly four years after. 
Bruce, in his Aimah of the East India Com- 
pany, from 1600 to the ITnion of the London 
and English Oonipanxes in 1707-8, affirms 
that the factory was not established In 
Hoogly for eleven or twelve years after the 
period assigned by Stewart, and that the 
visit of Burgeon Bough ton to Surat was iu 
1645. Mr, Mill assigns to it so late a date as 
1651-52. Professor M'ilson leans to the 
opinion of Bruce, and thinks that Stewart 
confounded the permission given to Mr. Day 
to trade at Pi pie e, in Orissa, with the neshan 
given to Bough ton for a general free trade in 
Bengal. The same learned historical critic 
observes—“ An attempt was made to establish 
a factory at Patna in 1620. In 1624, a fir¬ 
man was obtained from Shah Jehan, per¬ 
mitting the English to trade with Bengal, 
hut restricting them to the port of Piplee in 
Mid nap ore, but the regular connection of the 
company with Bengal did not commence 
until 1642, when a factory was established 
by Mr, Day, at Balasore.^' 

According to IMr. Mill the concession of 
privilege to the Eugliah for a general free 
trade was not as gratefully imparted by the 
emperor and the governor of Bengal, as their 
professions of obligation to Mr. Boughton 
might have led him to suppose would be the 
case ; for a sum of three thousand rupees was 
required as a bonus. This was the ostensible 
sum then paid, but before a finnan was 
issued by the emperor, which ivas not until 
the reign of Aunmgzebe, much more had to 
he expended upon the corrupt imperial offi¬ 
cers, to remove their opposition or purchase 
their support. 

The erection of the English factory at 
Hoogly was of great importance, not only 
to the destinies of India, but to the imme¬ 
diate interests of the East India Company, It 
appears, liow’ever, that much embaiTassmcnt 
was experienced from the local authorities, 
notwithstanding the nominal freedom con¬ 
ceded to the settlers. Mr. Walter Hamilton 
says, ^^The Dutch in 1625, and the English 
in 1640, were permitted to build factories at 
tills place, but their trade was greatly re- 
stricted, and subjected to continual exactions,'* 
The \vay in which Dr, Cook Taylor sets forth 
the conduct of iMr, Boughton ia not so honour¬ 
able to the British surgeon as all other wiiters 
depict it. Dr, Taylor seems to have been 
misled by the payment of the three thousand 
rupees, which were not paid to Mr. Boughton 
for his use, but which went to the governor 
of Bengal, and the creatures around him, or 
ns some writers opine to the emperor himself, 

n 
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Tlie learned doctor thus puts 'the transac¬ 
tion :—“ In 1636, an English physician, Di\ 
Eoughton, accompanied the Britieli envoy 
from the factory at Surat to Agra, where the 
emperor, Shah Jebau, was stationed* The 
favourite daughter of the ehah was cured 
of a dangerous illness hy the shill of Di\ 
Bough ton ; the shah, from gratitude, granted 
to him the right of free trade over the empire* 
This right the doctor sold to the company, 
who made use of it by establishing a new 
factory on the bauhs of the Hoogly, on a 
spot convenient for their sliipping* Tliia was 
the foundation of Calcutta*” 

l>r* Taylor affirms too much when ho 


represents the settlement at Hoogly as “the 
foundation" of Calcutta, which he describes 
as not settled for long after, Fort William 
having been built in 169 7-98* It is true that the 
town of Hoogly, being on the Hoogly river, 
the establishment of a factory in that city led 
to the consolidation of a commerce upon that 
stream, and in that part of Bengal, otherwise 
Calcutta would never have been selected ; but 
other events, and many sequences flowing from 
them, coiitribnted to the causes and the occa¬ 
sion of a factory at Calcutta, and the erection 
of n great monument of English energy, power, 
and perseverance there—Fort \^’illiam. 


CHAPTER LI* 

HOME HISTORY OF THE COMPANY, FROM THE CIVIL WAR IN ENGLAND TO THE END OF 

THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY* 


In another chapter* a hrief outline is given 
of the history of the East India Company as 
cl government, describing the dates of its 
different charters, and the terms in wdiich 
they were granted* This circumstance will 
enable tlie anther to convey with mere brevity 
the home history of the company* 

When Charles I*, after governing the country 
as long as he dared without a parliament, 
summoned one to AYestminster, the result, as 
every reader of English history is aware, was 
violent discussion between the house and the 
senate, which issued in an appeal to arms, the 
impeachment and escccution of the monarcli, 
the protectorship of Grom well, the incapacity 
of a successor, a reaction against freedom, the 
restoration, and the gay, flippant, and corrupt 
despotism of Charles IL In all these events 
which so rapidly and violently passed over 
England, there was a strange action and re¬ 
action of influence, from the ruler upon the 
people, and the people upon the ruler, “The 
leading journal,” with its usual know'ledge of 
human nature, and of English human nature 
more especially, sagaciously observed in an 
article vu'itten in 1858 A king must always 

be a great man ; the personage whom millions 
regard with admiration, respect, or curiosity, 
must end by instilling something of his own 
temper into hU subjects and his age* Ser¬ 
vants catch the tricks of their masters, wives 
get the look and voice and turns of expression 
which belong to their linsbandB, young en¬ 
signs become duplicates of the major in com¬ 
mand, and barristers of one yearns standing 
* Chapter siii* 


have already unconsciously assumed the tone 
and diction of the silk gown* Although the 
Englishman is of a stubborn and impassive 
nature, and maj?^ live twenty years in a foreign 
country without losing much of what lie 
brought with him or acquiring much from 
the people he is among, yet hardly a monarch 
has reigned in England who has not moulded 
society into something like liis own image* 
Those who come into contact with royalty 
have been gallant cai^aliers, tasteful In dress 
and decoration, but bigoted and insolent withal, 
under Charles L, reckless and profligate under 
hia son, wavering in their faith under James, 
with a return to Protestant and patriotic sen¬ 
timents when AYilliam and Mary were in¬ 
stalled. The four Georges in succession might 
have seen their very rarioua characters re¬ 
flected in the mirror of contemporary En- 
glisli life* Happy it is for this country that 
the power Ims gone no further, and that 
royal personages have been limited to an in¬ 
fluence on the prevailing manners of tlie 
day*” 

The East India Company, in the whole 
course of its history, exemplified the philoso¬ 
phical soundness of these remarks* AAliat 
writer3 regard as a policy unaccountably 
changeful and contradictory, may be ex¬ 
plained by the influence, upon the minds of 
the directors and agents, of tlie changeful 
moral and political fashions of the times, cre¬ 
ated by the predominance of prominent public 
men* TJie pecnliar characters of these men 
werCj to a great extent, fashioned out of tlie 
opinions, habits and temper of the sects, and 
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parties into ■wliicli a Isold and free discussion I 
necessarily divided the nation; v?liile nil 
schools of philosophy, political parties, and 
churches were passing tlivongli the ordeal to 
which free examination and free speech ex¬ 
posed them. Nevertheless^ the English nation 
manifested its idiosyncrasies strongly amidst all 
the rapid vicissitudes of religion and politics, 
and the changefnl currents of fashion, whether 
set by kings or enforced by sects. The geogra¬ 
phical position of England, as well as the 
ethnological elements in the nation, account 
for this. The journal before quoted, u^hen 
showing how much more the character of a 
German state depended upon the character of 
its prince, than did that of the we stern nations 
of Europe, especially Great Bntain, thus 
clearly and cleverly put this truth t—“ The 
British Isles, or France, or Spain may claim 
to he nations independently of any govern¬ 
ment or dynasty. They are marked out by ' 
the hand of nature as separate portions of the 
globe, and their geographical formation has 
tended more and more to give them unity in 
themselves and tlisslmikrity from their neigh¬ 
bours. No individual, or family, or class can 
say that he or they keep England together, 
and that without sneh help there wonld be no 
longer a country or a position iu Europe for 
the inhahltants of these islands. The nation 
remains one by its own coherence and vitality; 
its institutions may have done much to bring 
aho\it this result; the personal character of 
the sovereigns may have done much ; but 
now tlm work is complete, and the nation 
k illdependeni of any such extraneone 
aid.*’ 

Before the English nation reached this 
high state of civilization (if even yet it lias 
altogether attained it), there was a bold inde¬ 
pendence and hardihood of thought per¬ 
petually struggling with the dominancy of 
fashion, and eomctinies triumphing over 
court and aristocracy; asserting itself power¬ 
fully, and forming the spirit of the age. This 
explains much of the peTtinaeity of the com¬ 
pany, conquering all assailants and holding 
its position against commercial losses, foreign 
rivalry, the superior naval or military re¬ 
sources of foreign enemies, the perfidy of 
kings and cabinets at home, and even unpo¬ 
pularity with the merchants and citizens, wdio 
were constitutionally jealona of monopolies, 
and of the growing power of a sort of fwipe- 
riuvi tn zmjpcrto so far as colonies and com¬ 
merce were concerned. 

During the civil wars comparatively little 
could he undertaken either in the w^ay of new 
enterprise or in the consolidation of old 
plans and performances. The company was 
itself tossed about on the great agitated sea 


of revolution, as round bead and cavalier 
swept over the land, and 

“ With fetlock deep in blood, 

The fierce dragoon, through battlers flood, 

Bashed the hot war-horso on.'^ 

The affairs of the company were disturbed 
and endangered. Commerce fled appalled as 
the rude blast of the trumpet summoned 
citizens to arms, or proclaimed that En¬ 
glishmen bad conquered Englishmen on some 
ensanguined fleUl, or in some city’s hreacli 
choked with the slaughter of a cruel fratricide. 
It is not surprising, therefore, if for a long 
season the affairs of the company at home 
presented little interest, and the dealings of 
the company abroad little profit. 

Before proceeding to tlie narration of par¬ 
ticular events, it is desirable to present the 
general aspect of the company^ oriental 
relations* The distractions caused by the 
great civil war in England, left its remote 
foreign commerce comparatively unprotected ; 
and the Dutch were enabled to maintain a 
career of triumph in which the flag of England 
w'as insulted, and the property of her mer¬ 
chants, to a vast amount, destroyed. When¬ 
ever the Dutch made treaties or conventions 
with any native prince, it was a nne qu^ nozi 
that such prince ahoirld stipulate never to 
admit any other foreigners to trade in liis 
dominions. Even when, in IGGO, the Dutch 
sea and land forces conquered Macassar from 
tlie native prince and allied Portuguese, the 
conqueror was not content with securing a 
treaty for the perpetual exclii.sion of tlie Por¬ 
tuguese and of the Jesuits, against whom the 
expedition was chiefly intended, but also of 
all other nations, European and oriental, but 
more especially the English. This illiberal 
policy was prejudicial to British interests, 
and made it necessary to regard the Dutch 
as enemies alike in peace and war, so far as 
the great theatre of Eastern rivalry was con¬ 
cerned. 

During the reign of the Protector, how'- 
ever—for such it virtually wms^—the Dutch 
were made bitterly to feel the superior 
power of the British, especially when 
they had a man of genius, like Oliver Crom- 
iveil, at their head. The reparation, de¬ 
manded and compelled, to the relatives of 
those who perished at Amboyna, and for the 
losses which British merchants had under¬ 
gone, was nearly two and three quartei' 
millionB sterling,’*^ Scarcely had the Pro¬ 
tector passed away from life, wdien the Dutch, 
encouraged by the state of England, renew’ed 
their attacks upon English merchants in the 
East. These, although appearing to be 
* See ebapter on the Batch in India* 
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desultory, fitful, and capricious, iivere syste¬ 
matic ; opjiortimities and pretences being 
patiently and vlgilautly waited for, and 
promptly and cunningly used. Sometimes 
the Portuguese and British were siifierers to¬ 
gether. This Wv^s especially the case during 
the restoration of Charles II. and the reign 
of James 11. The Danes were also sufferers 
from Dutch eupiditv during this period, and 
they were repeatedly fellow sufferers with 
the" British. Tlie ejection of hotli by the 
Dutch from Bantam, in the year 1G83, when 
they pretended the authority of the Idng for 
the treachery and violence which they prac¬ 
tised, exemplifies And although both 

the Danes and British coutiiiiied to retain 
factories in Bantam for about nine years 
longer, yet they were subjected to so many 
oppressions and so much insolence, that both 
powers were obliged to abandon their fcK^ting 
on the west coasts of Java, 

This general outline of the company’s 
difficulties abroad, through a long course of 
years, wdll, without introducing detail in this 
place, enable the reader to perceive the 
motives, and comprehend tlie spirit, of the 
company in many of its domestic niovetnents, 
which have obtained from many historians 
an undeserved censure, or at all events, 
ccTisure in an undeserved degree. 

While yet the trade languished, the neces¬ 
sities of the state and the caution of the 
citizens checking commercial adventure, the 
company made desperate exertions to raise 
funds. Mr. 31ill, wdio takes his statements 
altogether from Bruce in these descriptions, 
thus represents tlie struggle:—An effort was 
made in 1642^8 to aid the weakness of the 
the fourth joint-stock by a new Bubscription, 
The sum produced was £105,000; but 
whether including or not including the pre¬ 
vious subscription does not appear. Tliis 
was deemed no more than what was ret^uisite 
for a single voyage: of which the company 
thought the real circumstances might be con¬ 
cealed under a new name. They called it 
the ‘ first general voyaged Of the amonut, 
however, of the ships, or the distribution of 
tlie funds, there is no information on record. 
For several years from this date, no account 
wdiatevcr is preserved of the annual ecpiip- 
inouts of the company. It w-ouid appear, 
from instructions to the agents abroad, that, 
each year, funds had been supplied; but 
from what source ie altogether unknoT;\m. 
The ins true tions sufficiently indicate that 
they were small; and for this the unsettled 
state of the country, and the distrust 
of Indian adventure, will sufficiently ac¬ 
count." 


A new danger now arose to the company, 
The ever wary Dutcli, perceiving that the 
English profited by their peaceable relations 
with Portugal, and by the convention with 
the viceroy of Goa for mutual amity and 
protection, exerted themselves to induce the 
Portuguese to come to similar terms with 
them. The latter had experienced so many 
reverses from the Hollanders, that \vhile dis- 
tnisting,theirintention3, they deemed it unwise 
to reject their overtures, and provoke bo great 
a power. The Dutch probably never meant to 
keep the agreement; nor did the Portuguese, 
except so far as fear of the ships of the statee- 
general might ensure their steadmess; at all 
events, both repeatedly violated the stipula¬ 
tions ; and in this respect the Dutch, in very 
wan ton ness of power, often did so wdieii by 
observing tlie agreement, their especial ends 
might have been honourably attained, or 
their general interests in the East as effec¬ 
tually promoted. 

The Portuguese did not concede any ad¬ 
vantages to the states-general, which had 
not been already conceded to the English, 
but the latter felt it to be very detrimental to 
them to be obliged to meet the Dutch on 
equal terms where the Portuguese had settle¬ 
ments. Mr. IMill condemns, or rather sneers, 
at this queriilons disposition, and apprehen¬ 
sion of competition on the part of the British 
East India Company. But it is to be re¬ 
membered that the Dutch company had a 
large capital, was supported by the general 
voice of the states, and well backed and 
abetted by their government, which had no 
interests distinct from the nation ; while the 
English company was hampered for want 
of capital ; embarrassed by its various sepa¬ 
rate joint-stock ventures; regarded witli 
distrust as to its constitution by political 
economists and ronudheads ; despised by the 
cavaliers, and regarded as a suitable object of 
plunder by the despicable Stuarts. Under 
such circumstances, the company could not 
afford to encounter any further competition; 
and hence, regarded the Dutch and Portu¬ 
guese couvention at Goa with intense alarm, 
memorialising their government, and op- 
pealing to the patriotism of the English 
people. Neither memorials nor appeola 
availed them much at that time; while the 
Dutch with dogged and pertinacious assiduity 
worked on, and still chased and plundered 
every Englieli ship when the inferior force of 
the latter encouraged the attempt. 

The succesB of the parliamentarians against 
the absolute monarchists, gave an impetus to 
the national ardour and self-reliance, of wliicli 
the company resolved to take advantage, 
Bnice gives* the history of their effort to do 


See chapter on the Butch in Indian. 
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BO, and describes the complicated financial | 
affairs of the company at this juncture with 
fidelity and accuracy ^“ In 1047-48, when 
the power of the parliament w^as supreme, 
and the hing^ a prisoner in the Isle of ^Mght, 
a new Eubscription was nndertaken, and a 
]>retty obvious policy w'as pursued. En¬ 
deavours were used to get aa many aa possible 
of the members of parliament to subscribe. 
If the members of the ruling body bad a 
personal interest in the gains of the company, 
its privileges W'Onld not fail to be both pro* 
tected and enlarged. An advertisement, 
which fixed the time beyond which ordinary 
snbscribei's would not be received, added, 
that, in deference to members of parlmment, 
a further period would be allowed to them, to 
consider the subject, and make their sub- 
Bci'iptione. It appears not that any success , 
attended this effort; and in 1641)-dO, the 
project of completing the fourth joint-stock 
was renewed, partly as a foundation for an 
application to the council of state, partly in 
hopes that the favours expected from the 
council would induce the public to subscribe. 
In the memorial, presented on this occasion 
to the ruling powers, Oourten's Association 
Avas the principal subject of complaint. The 
consent of the king, in 1639, to withdraw the 
licence granted to those rivals, bad not been 
carried into efleet; nor had the condition on 
wdiich it had been accorded, that of raising 
a respectable joint-stock, been fulfilled. The 
destruction, hoAvever, to which the association 
of Courten saw themselves at that time con¬ 
demned, deprived them of the spirit of enter¬ 
prise : with the spirit of enterprise, the spirit 
of vigilance naturally disappeared ; their pro¬ 
ceedings, from the time of this condemnation, 
had been feeble and unprosperous : but their 
existence was a grievance in the eyes of the 
company; and an application which they had 
recently made for permission to form a settle- i 
ment on the Island of Assada, near hlada- 
gascar, kindled anew the company's jealousies 
and fears. What the council proposed to 
both parties was, an agreement. But the 
Assada Merchants, so Courten's Association 
were now denominated, regarded joint-stock 
management with bo much aversion, that, low 
as the condition was to Avhich they had fallen, 
they preferred a separate trade on their own 
fimds to incorporation with the company. To 
prove, however, their deske of accommoda¬ 
tion, they proposed certain terms, on which 
they would submit to forego the separate 
niau age ment of their own affairs* Objections 
were offered on the part of the company; but, 
after some discussion, a union was effected, 
nearly on the terms which the Assacla Mer¬ 
chants proposed. Application was then made 


for an act to confirm and regulate the trade. 
The parliament passed a resolution, directing 
it to be carried on by a joint-stock, hut sus¬ 
pending for the present all further decision 
on the con^pany's affairs. A stock was 
formed, which, from the union recently ac¬ 
complished, was denominated the 'tinited joint- 
stock * but in what manner raised, or how 
groat the sum, is not disclosed. All we know 
for certain is, that two ships were fitted out 
in this season, and that they carried bullion 
Avith them to the amount of £60,000. The 
extreme inconvenience and embarrassment 
wdiich arose from tlie management, by the 
same agents, in the same trade, of a number 
of separate capitals, belonging to separate 
associations, began now to make themselves 
serioiiBly and formidably felt. From each of 
the presidencies complaints arrived of the 
difficulties, or rather the impossihiiities, 
which they were required to surmount; and 
it was urgently recommended to obtain, if it 
were practicable, an act of parliament to 
combine the whole of these separate stocks* 
Dnder this confuBion, we have hardly any 
information respecting the internal transac¬ 
tions of the company at home* We know 
not so much as how the courts of directors 
Avere formed; whether there AA-as a body of 
directors for each separate fund, or only one 
body for the whole; and if only one court of 
directors, Avhether they were chosen by the 
voices of the contributorB to all the separate 
stocks, or the contributors to one only; 
whether, when a court of proprietors was 
lield, the owners of all the separate funds met 
in one body, or the oAvners of each separate 
fund met by themselves, for the regulation of 
their oAvn particular concern.” 

The conduct of the Dutch in the East be¬ 
coming intolerable, CromAvell took them in 
hand, and soon reduced them to the condition 
of suppliants. Great in his naval conceptions 
—as he Avas great in every thing—his plans, 
after the declaration of Avar against the 
states-general, were comprcliensive, as their 
execution was vigorous and prompt; and 
the poAver of Holland, eo recently rampant, 
bowed before the lion-hearted man, Avho made 
his country's name a terror to her foes all 
0 ver Enrope* Not only Avere the Dutch 
forced to compensate such English men as suf¬ 
fered through their rapacity and violence, but 
they Avere compelled, on meeting any British 
men-of-AA’'ar in the channel, to loAver their 
flag and yards.” It must be admitted, hoAA^- 
ever, that the Dutch managed the diplomatic 
part of the negotiations with skill, bo as to 
evade, under one pretence or another, and by 
dextroiisly setting off one danse of the treaty 
against another, the payment of much that 
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tli 0 Eritisli believed tbeuiselves entitled to 
demand. These arts of the Dutch were pro¬ 
moted by the stem integrity with which 
Cromwell’s commissioner a examined the 
claims of the British East India Company, 
They showed no favour, but dealt with a 
rigid equity between the demands for com¬ 
pensation made hy both companies. Cram- 
welFs commissioners were prejudiced against 
the company; they were, like their chief, op¬ 
posed to all monopolies, commercial or eccle¬ 
siastical ; and they did not Insist upon com¬ 
pliance u'ith demaade made by the company, 
with the correctness or principle of wliicli 
they were far from being satisfied. 

In lGo4 the body of merclmnts to whom 
the joint-stock belonged, including the Assada 
Merchants, presented two petitions to the 
council of state, in which they prayed that 
the East India Company elionki no longer 
proceed upon the principle of a joint-stock 
trade, but that the owners of the separate 
funds should he empowered to employ them 
as they pleased. Bruce, and Mill, who follows 
him, commend the arguments of these pro¬ 
prietors of stock, and infer that the men who 
then opposed the proceedings and policy of 
the company, entertained sound views of 
political economy. The petitioners obtained 
the name of Merchant Adventurers, and their 
memorials and statements had great w'eight 
with the public. The petitions were re¬ 
mitted by the committee of the council of 
state to the Protector and his council, who 
sliowed their opinion in a very practical way, 
hy issuing a decree to the Merchant Adven¬ 
turers, giving them permission to fit out four 
ships for tlie India trade, under the manage¬ 
ment of a committee. 

The consternation of the company at this 
concession to free trade was great, but it was 
far leas tbau that of the Dutch East India 
Company, who feared the aholition of all 
monopolies, if once the Protector declared 
himself in favour of the Merchant Adven¬ 
turers. 

Sleanwhile the company, as well as the 
Merchant Adventurers, were employed In the 
equipment of a fleet. The petition of the 
company to the Protector for leave to export 
hullion, specified the sum of £15,000, and the 
fleet con si s te d of thre e shi ps. Tli ey con tinned 
to press the government for a decision in 
favour of their exclusive privileges; and in a 
petition w'liich they presented in October, 
IboG, affirmed, that the great number of eliips 
sent by individuals under licences, had raised 
the price of India goods from forty to fifty 
per cent., and reduced that of English eoni- 
modities in the same proportion. The council 
resolved at last to conic to a decision. After 


some inquiry, they gave it as their advice to 
the Protector to continue the exclusive trade 
and the joint-stock; and a committee of the 
council was, in consequence, appointed to con¬ 
sider the terms of a charter,’' * 

The decision of the council was generally 
understood to be contrary to the opinion of 
Cromwell himself, of Milton, and several other 
of the most eminent politicians of the clay j 
but the Lord Protector deemed it constitutioual 
to act upon the advice of his council in such 
a case, and the charter was granted in 165T. 
Much doubt has been thrown, from time to 
time, upon the concession of a charter by 
OromwelJ, No record exists of it in any state 
papers, or in the archives of tiie East India 
Company, Mr, Mill duubts if it ever had an 
existence. In a work published in 1855,f 
edited by a competent authority, purporting 
to be a statement of the la'ws relating to India, 
no mention is made of this charier. Bruce, 
however, the careful annalist of the company, 
affirmed its existence in these terms “ That 
the charter was granted in this season will 
appear from the reference made to it in the 
petition of the East India Company, though 
no copy of it can be discovered among the 
records of the state or of the company/’| 
Professor Wilson confirms the opinion of 
Bruce by the following statement r —** In a 
letter from Fort St. George to the factory at 
Surat, dated 12th July, 1658, it is stated that 
the BiackmoorCj which Jiad arrived from 
England on the 12th of June, had 'posted 
away with all haste, after his highness the 
Lord Protector had signed the company s 
charter/§ 

The decision of the Protector's council left 
no hope of separate action to the Merchant 
Adventurers. Had no fresh charter been 
granted, it is evident from the talent and 
energy of these men that they would have 
persevered in tlieir projects. As matters 
were, they deemed it discreet to coalesce with 
the com pan y. An e w subs c v \ ption w as open ed, 
which realized £786,000. After much 
trouble and difficulty matters were adjust eel, 
but net to the perfect satisfaction of all 
parties, and various arrangements for the 
factories and stations where trade w’as con¬ 
ducted were agreed upon—these will be re¬ 
ferred to when relating the foreign transac¬ 
tions of the period. 

Considerable spirit was now evinced in 

* Aademn's of Commerce; MTlierson*s 
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fitting out expeditions. The first fleet con¬ 
sisted of five eliips ; one for Madras, carrying 
£15,000 in Liillionj one for Bengal, one for 
Bantam, and tlie otlier two for Surat and 
Persia. 

The new joint-stock did not flourisb any 
more than its predecessor9. A careful %vriter 
thus describes the company's affairs :—The 
embarrassed state of the company's funds at 
tins particular period may be inferred from 
the resolutions tliey had taken to reiinqiusli 
many of tlievv out-stations, and to limit their 
trade in the peninsula of India to the presi¬ 
dencies of Fort St. George, Surat, and tlieir 
euhordinate factories.” ^ For the liistory of 
the company at home, from 1651 to KiGS, 
almost the only authorities are Bruce, Ander¬ 
son's IfistoTi/ of Commercej and M'PJ)ersoids 
Annals, Mr. Mill quotes them, and sum a 
np in his own way the information diffused hy 
them o ver a much wider spaceMean - 
wldle Cromwell had died, and Charles II. 
ascended the throne. Amid the arrange¬ 
ments which took place between England and 
the continental powers, the company were 
careful to press on the attention of govern¬ 
ment a list of grievances, wdiicli they repre¬ 
sented themselves as still enduring at the 
hands of the Dutch ; and an order was ob¬ 
tained, empowering them to take possession 
of the Island of Polarooii. They afterwards 
complained that it w^as delivered to them in 
such a state of prepared desolation as to be of 
no value. The truth is, it w&b of little value 
at best. On every change in the government 
of the country, it had been an hiiportant ob¬ 
ject ivith. the company to obtain a confirmation 
of their exclusive privileges. The naual 
policy was not neglected on the accession of 
Charles II.; and a jretition was presented to 
him for a rencw'al of tlie East Imlia charter. 
As there appears nol to have been, at that 
time, any body of opponents to make interest 
or importunity for a contrary measure, it was 
far easier to grant without inquiry, than to 
inquire and refuse; and Olmrles and his 
ministers had a predilection for easy rule a of 
government. A charter, hearing date the 
3i'd of April, 1661, was accordingly granted, 
confirming the ancient privileges of the com¬ 
pany, and vesting in them authority to make 
peace and war with any prince or people, not 
being Christians; and to seize unlicensed per¬ 
sons within their limits, and send them to 
England. The two last were important 
privileges; and, with the right of administer¬ 
ing justice, consigned almost all the powers of 
government to the discretion of the directors 
and their servants. It appears not that, on 
this occasion, the expedient of a newsubscrip- 
* Bruce. 


tion for obtaining a capital was attempted. 
A new adjustment with regard to the privi¬ 
leges and dead stock in India would have 
been required. The joiiit-stoek was not as 
yet a definite and invariable sum, placed be¬ 
yond the power of resumption, at the disposal 
of the company, the shares only transferable 
by purchase and sale in the market. The 
capital was variable and fluctuating; formed 
by the sums which, on the occasion of each 
voyage, the individuals, who were free of the 
company, chose to pay into the hands of the 
directors, receiving credit for the amount in 
the company's books, and proportional divi¬ 
dends oil the i>rofits of the voyage. Of this 
stock £500 entitled a proi>rictor to a vote in 
the general courts; and the shares v^ere 
transferable, even to such as were not free of 
the company, upon paying £5 for admission. 
Of the amount either of the shipping or stock 
of the first voyage upon the rene wed charter 
we Lave no account; but the instructions 
sent to India prescribed a reduction of the 
circle of trade. In the following year, 
1662-63, two ehipB sailed for Surat, with a 
cai^go in goods and bullion, amounting to 
£65,000, of which it would appear that 
£28,300 w'as consigned to Fort St. George. 
Next season there is no account of equip¬ 
ments. In 1664-65, two ships 'were sent out 
wdth the very limited value of £16,000. The 
following season, the same number only of 
ships was equipped ; and the value in money 
and goods consigned to Surat was £20,600 ; 
whether any thing in addition was afforded to 
Fort St. George does not appear; tliere was 
no consignment to Bantam. In I666-67, the 
equipment seems to Lave consisted but of one 
vessel, consigned to Surat with a value of 
£16,000.” 

In 1666 an altercation between the two 
houses of parliament arose out of the zeal of 
the company to put down all interlopers. 
Frederick Skinner, an agent of the Merchant 
Adventurers previous to their junction with 
the company, formed a settlement at Jamhi, 
a district oh the east coast of Sumatra. It 
appears he bought the Island of Bar el la from 
the Sultan of Jambi, and in those places con¬ 
ducted some trade. He was succeeded by 
his brother, Thomas Skinner, w'bo, either 
supposed he had a personal right in the pro¬ 
perty, or thought he would take advantage of 
the troubles of the times, both in Europe and 
Asia, and keep unlawful pOBsession, it does 
not appear which. When the Hercliaut Ad¬ 
venturers united with the company, Skinner 
was ordered to hand over the stock and the 
accounts to the company's agents, which lie 
refused, claiming them as his own. The 
agents of the company in India seized his 
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sliijjj mercbaudiae^ bouae, and tbe Island of 
Barella; and, refiising^ liim a passage to 
Europe, lie was compelled to travel overland 
at a great cost. He presented bis complaint 
to tbe government of Charles II* With tbe 
nnliappy Imack wbicb that monarch's advisers 
possessed of turning every incident, how¬ 
ever remote from politics, into a political cm- 
broglio unfortunate to their king, they, after 
much palpable neglect, banded tbe matter 
over to a committee of the council; who, in¬ 
disposed to take trouble about it, it was re¬ 
ferred to tbe House of Peers* The peers 
ordered the company to answer the clmrges; 
which denied the juris diction of their lord- 
ships, affirming that their lordships’ house 
was a court of appeal, and not of trial in tlie 
brat instance. The loi'ds overruled the ob¬ 
jection, and the company threw themselves 
upon the protection of the commons* The 
lords, angiy at this slight to their authority, 
proceeded to adjudge by default, and awarded 
£5000 to Mr. Sldnner. The commons im¬ 
prisoned Skinner* The lords, in reprisal, in¬ 
carcerated Sir S* Barnardson, and three other 
directors of the company* The two liouses 
^vere committed to “ the great Skinner con¬ 
troversy*'' The king adjourned the parliament 
seven times, in the hope that the contest would 
cool during the recess, but that result was not 
obtained. The '^nierrie monarch" found it 
not at all amusing to quell a parliamentary 
conflict. At last the king sent for both 
houses to A^'hitehall, and by personal persua- 
sion, in wliich he showed more ability and 
address than men generally gave him credit 
for, ho succeeded in inducing both houses to 
erase their resolutions and abandon the sub* 
ject* The contest was thus ended, and 
Skinner was ruined, The sacrifice and ruin 
of an individual," say a Mr. Mill, "appeared, 
as nanal, of little importance : Skinner had no 
redress.” ^ 

A war with Holland in 1664, and a tem¬ 
porary quarrel with France the year follow¬ 
ing, greatly disturbed the company's affairs* 

In the year 1664 the French formed an 
East India Company, which alarmed the 
English company much more than a war* with 
France would have done. Tbe English court, 
however, seemed more interested in the 
welfare of France than of England, and the 
company did not dare to appeal to the long 
to use bis endeavours against tlie French, as 
they importuned him to be hostile to tbe 
Hutcli. They, however, sent out agents to 
the East with instructions to oppose the 
French, and to show them no favour, notwith- 
etandiug the partiality of the court in their 
behalf. 

The Danish company, which was formed 


about 1650, was also active at this juncture, 
adding fresh fuel to the fire of anxieties and 
fears w'hich tormented the British company. 

Considerable discussion existed in England, 
both among the friends and opponents of the 
company, as to the necessity of the great ex¬ 
penses incurred by factories* These expenses 
pressed heavily upon the company’s resources, 
anti led many to believe that the plan of 
building forts and factories was bad, and that 
the advice of Sir Thomas Roe ought to have 
been followed from the first* Many historians 
and political economists at the present day 
are also of this opinion; but Dr. IMIson * 
answers them well in the following terras 
"It is V'ery unlikely that any such results 
w‘oukl have taken place, or that a trade with 
India Avould have been formed, or if formed, 
would have been perpetuated by any otliev 
means than those actually adopted* The 
Portuguese and Dutch had territorial posses¬ 
sions and fortified factories; and without 
similar support, it would have been impossible 
for the English to have participated in the 
profits of the commerce of the East, Even 
with these resources, the Dutch succeeded in 
expelling the English from the Archipelago; 
and it is very little probable, that they would 
have suffered a single English adventurer to 
carry on a trade with any part of India from 
wlience they could so easily exclude him. 
Principles of individual adventure and free 
competition, would have availed hut little 
against the power and jealousy of our rivals; 
and it was necessary to meet them on equal 
terms, or to abandon the attempt* But it was 
not only against European violence that it 
w^aa necessary to be armed; the political state 
of India rendered the same precautions iii- 
dispensable. What would become of ^indi¬ 
vidual adventure' at Surat, when it was 
pillaged by the Mahrattas ? And w'hat would 
have been the fate of the English commerce 
with Madras and Bengal, on the repeated 
occasions on which it was menaced with ex¬ 
tinction, by the rapacity and vindictive ness of 
the native princes? Had, therefore, the 
ant!-monopoly doctrines been more popular 
in those days tlian they w’ere, it is very cer¬ 
tain that the attempt to carry them into effect 
would have deprived England of all sliare in 
the trade with India, and cut off for ever one 
main source of her commercial prosperity. 
It is ecpmlly certain, that without the exist- 
euce of such factories as were ^ the natural 
offspring of a joint-stock wdtliont the ample 
rcBOuroes of a numerous and wealthy associa¬ 
tion ; and without the continuous and vigorous 
efforts of a corporate body animated by the 

* Mislori/ of Briiish India. By Mill and Wilson* 
lib, t tap. iv. 
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enjoyment of vnluable privilogeSj and the hope I 
of perpetnatiiig their possession by Bervices 
rendered to the state, we should never have 
aequired political power in India, or reared a 
mighty empii^e upon the foundations of 
trade." 

The growing commerce of England in other 
directions influenced her relations to the East. 
Capital became mote plentlfnlin England^ and 
the company found it easier to raise funds. In 
IflGT-GB Bruce informs us tliat the first order 
of the company was issued to their agents to 
open a trade in tea; Ije quotes the words of 
this order as follows To send home by 
tliese ships 100Jb. waight of tlio best tey that 
you can gett." 

In iCdS Charles signed another charter. 
Two months after that event he married the 
Infanta Catherine of Portugal received as 
part of the dowry given her by the crown 
tise Island of Bombay. The king, fliiding it 
more trouble and expense than advantage, 
made a virtue of necessity, and bestowed it 
upon the company, to whom it proved a 
valuable acquisition ever after. According 
to Bruce * the investments of the com¬ 
pany greatly increased in 1668, and con¬ 
tinued to do so for a number of years in an 
imprecedented degree. In the course of the 
years 1G67-68, six ahips sailed to Smat, with 
goods and bullion to the value of £180,000 ; 
live ships to Fort St. George, with a value of 
£75,000 ; and five to Bantam, with a stock of 
£10,000. In the next season we are informed 
that the con sign men ts to Surat consisted of 
t2(X) tons of eJjjppmg, with a stock of tlie 
value of £75,000; to Fort St. George, of five 
sliips and a stock of £103,000; and to 
Bantam, oftbree ships and £35,000, I n tlje 
year 1669-70, 1500 tons of shipping were 
sent to Surat, six ships to Fort St. George, 
and four to Bantam, and the whole ainonnt 
of the stock w^as £281,000. The vessels sent 
out in 1670-71 amounted to sixteen, and 
their cargoes and bullion to £303,500. In 
the following year four ships were sent to 
Surat, ami nearly 2000 tons of ship]dug to 
Bhirt St. George; the cargo and bullion to 
Ihe^ former being £85,000, to the latter 
£160,000: shipping to the amount of 2800 
tons was ctmsigned to Bantam, but of the 
value of the bullion and goods no account 
seems to be preserved. In 1672’73, stock 
and 1 milfoil, to the anmnnt of £157,700 were 
sent to 8urat and Fore St. George, On 
account of the war, and the more exposed 
situation of Bantam, the consignment to that 
eettleiiient was postponed. In the following 
year it appears that cargoes and bullion were 
consigned, of the value of £100.000, to Surat; 

* Vd. ii. pp. 200,469. 
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£87,000 to Fort St. George ; and £41,000 to 
Ban tarn, The eq ii i pni en ts, i n 1674-75, e re, 
five ships to Surat with £189,000 in goods 
and bullion ; five to Fort St. George, witli 
£202,000; and 2500 tons of shipping to 
Bantam, with £65,000. In 1675-76, to 
Surat, five ships and £06,500 ; to Fort St. 
George, five ships and £285,000; to Bantam, 
2450 tons of shipping and £58,000. In 
1676-77, three ships to Surat, and three to 
Fort Bt. George, with £97,000 to the one, 
and £176,600 to the other; and eight ships 
to Bantam with no account of the stock. The 
whole adventure to India in 1677—78 seems 
to have been seven ships and £352,000 ; of 
Tvhich a part, to the value of £10,000 or 
£12,(XK) was to ho forwarded from Fort St. 
George to Bantam, In 1678-79, eight ships 
and £393,950. In 1679-80, ten ships and 
£461,700. In 1680-81, eleven ships and 
£596,000; and, in 1681-82, seventeen ships 
and £740,000. 

Amidst these vast undevtaldngs, for that 
age, the company \vas embarrassed by political 
events at home and abroad. At many of 
their stations trade could not have been con¬ 
ducted but by force of arms; violence, by 
European and native, endangered the factories 
and forts, as well as sliipvs and cargoes, and 
the lives of the agents and mariners who 
served the company* The acquisition of 
Bombay by grant of Charles brought dangers 
and difficulties as well as advantages; and the 
company, in the midst of its increasing in¬ 
fluence and power, must have sunk, liad not 
an ail-siipeniitendiug Providence reserved it 
for the great events of wliicJt it was destined 
to be the author. 

Among its difficulties the contentions of its 
agents abroad, with one another, was one of 
the most troublesome and dangerous. Nearly 
all ajipeared to be implicated in transactioua 
as much at variance with the will of tiie com¬ 
pany aa AVI til its interests, where its desires 
could not liave been certainly known. Con¬ 
tentions for pre-eminence and anthoritv 
ripened into a sort of civil war at the factories, 
and the company was compelled at last to 
seek some solution of tins difficulty. It was 
resolved that authority should exist amougits 
factors according to seniority, except wliere 
specific appointments were made from home, 
where the office of president wns beld, or 
where any special mission designated an agent 
to an especial and temporarv service. 

The interlopers increased rapidly in pro¬ 
portion as the ventures of the company be¬ 
came larger, and the profits of their returne 
Avere reputed to be of higher rate. The at¬ 
tempts of individuals, and of small parties or 
associations combined for the purpose, to force 
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ihQ trado of tlie East, was as alarming to tlie 
coiupaiiy as war with Holland, or the enter¬ 
prises of Danes and Frencln The conipaiiy* 
however^ ohtained more and iiioro autlioritj 
froni the crown, and dealt summary punish- 
me Jit upon all Englishiuen who presiimeih 
without, tiicir permission, to trade with tlie 
*East. dlierc existed an unrelenting anti- 
piithy to the fiettlemeut in India of any 
subject whatever, other than the com¬ 
pany's servants ; and unless they found pro- 
tection from some powerful native prince, 
they were seized by the company's officers 
and deported, Tim powers of the Admiralty 
jurisdiction were conceded by^ the king, so 
that ijkterloping ships rvere seized and con¬ 
demned. Tiie powers of the company, by 
the year WSo, had assumed a magnitude 
wliicli roused political jealousies at home, 
The antliority which it swayed over the per¬ 
sons and property of British citizens In India, 
and iji tJie ports wdiere it traded, W'as im- 
Ijinited. Against this the spirit of English 
liberty revolted; ami many private adven¬ 
turers who violated the company's charter, 
and made infamously false representations to 
native princes, of having anthority from the 
King of England, were, when punished by 
tlie company, made objects of eympatliy in 
England. From the year 1682 the company 
became more circumspect in the publication 
of its affairs, whether ftnancial or commercial. 
Tills arose from the general desire which pre¬ 
vailed to deprive the company of its exclusive 
privileges—-a desire wliich found vent in an 
openly-expressed purpose of forming a new 
East imiia Company. This project was urged 
iil>on the court and the country in 1GS3-BS, 
and the Icing and council took it into consi¬ 
deration, but withheld their eauctioii; at the 
same time expressing themselves in a manner 
wdiicli kei>t up the hope of tlie promoters of 
the scheme, and subscript ions were actually 
entered into for a joint-stock. 

A relation of tlie naval undertakings of the 
coiii])anv throughout tins period will find a 
more appropriate place in the pages set apart 
for a review of its foreign transactions. 
Tlie revolution of 1688 necessarily inter¬ 
rupted the proceedings of tlie company and 
of its competitors, home and toreign. ^Ihc 
war \vUicli raged in Ireland during that 
period, as in 161:1, embarrassed the finances 
of the ctmiitry, and drew off Its resources in 
men and material. The Irish Roman Ca- 
tlmlicH liaving espoused the cause of J ames IL, 
wliile the Protestants embraced that of 
AViliiam and Mary, the revtlnticjii led to a 
protracted civil war in that country, wddeh 
wstn only termiuateil after a series of bloody 
battles and sieges for ever memorable to the 
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Protestants of that country for the heroism 
which their ancestors displayed. Althougli 
the proceedings of the company Avent on 
through all these troubles, it was a consider¬ 
able time before tlve pacification of Ireland 
was ensured, and the care and anxiety of 
government ceased to be turned chiefly in 
that direcdon. 

Tlie aOiauce wdth the Dutch at tlie period 
of the Revolution was expected to check their 
aggressions upon English trade in the East; 
but the Dutch East India Company liad its 
ow'ii peculiar interests to consult irrespective 
of the states "gene rah and therefore the alliance 
of the two nations did not heal the differencea 
or stop tlie envenomed rivalry of the two 
companies. 

It is remarkable tliat during tlie time wdiicli 
elapsed from the beginning of the civil war to 
tlie accession of William and Mary, the com¬ 
pany experienced more favourable treatment, 
on the whole, from the imhecile and un¬ 
patriotic Stuarts, than from the triumphant 
parliament or the Lord Protector. The 
Stuarts were as ready to rob tlie company as 
they were to plunder any other portion of 
their subjects, but they were not unwilling to 
afford it any advantages of monopoly, if paid 
for by money or political service; nor reluctant 
to endow it with arbitrary pow-er witliin the 
limits of its Jurisdiction. The favours granted 
by tlie Stuarts were noticed on a foniicr page,* 
but may here more generally he named. The 
Island of Bombay, given by Charles II. in 

1668, and formally made over to the gover¬ 
nor and company on the 37fch of lilarch, 

1669. In 1674 he math? a grant of the 
Island of St, Helena, wdiich had previously 
been the property of the company, Captain 
Laneaeter having taken possession of it on 
his return from bis memorable voyage ; but 
the Dutch wrested it from the company, and 
it w^aa afterwards retaken, in the name of the 
British crown, by a naval force under Cap tala 
Mundane. The same sovereign, October 5, 
1677, confirmed to the company the powers 
before granted in every case. On the Ikh of 
August, 1683, Charlea conferred tlie power 
of establishing courts of judicature for the 
repression of offences. James IT-. April 
12th, 1688, confirmed all that hia royal pre- 
d ece saora 1 1 ad con ferre d, 

Among the various privileges imparted by 
the Stuarts, one has been strangely over¬ 
looked by historians, w^Mch, nevertheless, bad 
an important bearing upon the authority and 
infloeuce of the company. In 1676 Charles IL 
granted letters patent for the coinage of 
rnjiees and pice (a small copper coin) at 
Bombay, This invested the company with 
* VoL i. p. 2Sfi. 
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sovereign privilege, end laid a new foundation 
of their power. 

During the Common wealthy liowe%"er, an 
e%'ent occurred which probably had aa much 
influence all the favour of the Stuarts 
upon the commerce of the country. In order 
to thwart tlie power of the Dutch, then in 
possession of the carrying trade of Europe, 
the act known as the Navigation Act was 
passed, which forhid the importation of foreign 
commodities, except in English ships, or timse 
of the countries in wdiicli such commodities 
were produced, s Ambassadors were sent by 
the Dutdi to Grom well, demanding the repeal 
of this act. His refusal was the chief cause 
of the national sentiment in Holland, which 
jimduced the war so signally lumiilmting to 
tlie Dutch and glorious to the Protector. As 
the commercial wealth and enterprise of Eng- 
land >vere at that period fast rising, and an ex¬ 
traordinary desire for foreign commodities 
sprung forth in tiie general taste, the Dutch 
^vere much injured as carriers ; and the En- 
glish merchant, although at the cost of tlie 
English consumer, was relieved from the only 
competition which he really feared. It was 
not, however, to favour any class or interest, 
much less tlie East India Company, that 
Cromwell tavoured the Navigation Laws j but 
to form and consolidate an English navy, by 
fostering and nursing up, as it were, an En¬ 
glish commercial marine. While this policy 
aiiav^cred the end which the autocrat con¬ 
templated, it also removed from the British 
ports the trade earned on in Dutch bottoms, 
or transfeiTcd it to English ships, and in this 
way the Dutch could find no market for their 
spices in England; force on tJieir part was 
met hy force, indirectly but eflectuaJly. The 
Dutch ships might still plunder the'English , 
vessels or factories in tlie Archipelago, hut 
they were themselves debarred iVom carrying 
their spices to a market, already more valued 
for such articles than any other. Thus, how¬ 
ever the Commonwealth may be considered 
as unfavourable to tlic genius of monopoly^ 
and to that of the company in particular, and 
however truly the reigns of tlie Stuarts may 
be regarded as partial to it,—although that 
partiality waa capricious and dishonest—still, 
political events, over which Oliver Crom¬ 
well liad no control, forced him also into 
paths which made him, unintentioimlly, per- ^ 
haps^ reJiictantJy% an abettor of the" com¬ 
pany's progress to greatness and power. A 
writer, possessing peculiar facilities for com- 
]>rehending this subject in all its bearings, lies 
thus reviewed the company's history during 
the periods thus compared. After giving an 
opinion in reference to the b accesses of Croin- i 
well against Holland, eimllar to that expressed f 


above, lie observes;—“ Tlie spirit of the 
Navigation Laws was further extended by 
Charles II., and their opieration produced so 
great a change in the state of the shipping 
and commerce of the conn try. that in a few 
years a large portion of the Dutch trade was 
drawn from them, and we hecarne in a great 
measure the carriers of Europe. Amidst the 
events, comprising the Civil War, the Ciuii- 
nion weal til, the lie&toration, and the Revolu¬ 
tion, the East India Company surmounted the 
powerlul efforts made by their opjioneiits, 
both abroad and at homo, to annihilate their 
estahlislmicnt and subvert their influence, and 
successfully attained the objects for widch 
they had been incorporated. In the [irogresa 
of the trade, tlie foundation was laid of our 
present empire in India: in its extension and 
consolidation^ tlie genius and talents of some 
ofotir most ilinstrimis statesmen and warriors 
were first developed."* 

The reign of Jamea II. was, in many re¬ 
spects, favourable to the company, had they 
taken advantage of it Some well-devised 
measures to induce that monarch to bestow 
better naval protection upon British Eastern 
commerce ’ivere proposed towards the end of 
that monarch's power ; but the Revolution put 
an end to these, and introduced a nevv era in 
the domestic and foreign affairs of England. 
Sir. Capper has correctly referred to the com¬ 
pany s disappointment in this respect when 
he observes—During the reign of James II. 
the company miglit have strengthened their 
position witli the utmost ease; for that prince, 
whatever were his other faults, did not possess 
tiiat of inattention to the commercial interests 
of his subjects. He readily coneedeil them all 
the privileges they sough t, and was prepared to 
forward their views in any manner that might 
have been desirable; but with all these advan¬ 
tages, the company suffered much from the in¬ 
capacity or dislionesfy of their own servants." 

The establishment of the Revolution 
enabled the company to give more attention 
to their affairs, which were at that juncture 
in a disastrous condition in a pecuniary point 
of view. The want of ecoiiomieal manage¬ 
ment and of sound commercial principles 
created this state. 'I’lie affairs of the com¬ 
pany at liome vvere also actefl iijion inj :rionsly 
by the tyrannical conduct of their etiperior 
officers, who proved themselves in severai in¬ 
stances unfit persons to he entrusted witli 
such great power as tlie various charters of 
the company allowed. The languishing etato 
of trade would probably have sunk tlie com¬ 
pany at this jnnctrire, had ft not been for tho 
aid received from the revenues of their foreign 
possessions. In a lutnre chapter an account 
* Peter Auber, 
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\vill Ijg given of tire progress of their affairs 
ubi’iKul during this period, wlieii it will he 
Keeu tliat events over wliieh the eompaiiyliad 
little control put them in possession of a re¬ 
venue-yielding territory. It would seem that 
at this time the company liegan to desi>nir of 
their trade, and to eoiileuiplate the settiement 
of various places as valuahie chiefly or only 
for the tribute they rendered. In fact, the 
i d ea o f co uq n es t, a Iter wa r d s re j > ii d iatc dam! in¬ 
deed revoked, occurred to the conijmnyniid was 
admitted in their policy. The instructions given 
to their agents in were in these terms :— 
“ The increase of our revenue is the subject of 
our care as mucli as our trade : his that must 
maintain our force, when twenty accideJits 
may iiitenupt our trade; his that must make 
us a 11 atiOil in India; without that we are 
hut as a great number of iiiLerlojjers, united 
hy his majesty's royai charter, fit only to 
trade wdiere nobody of power tllinks it their 
interest to jrrevent ns ; and upon this account 
it Is that the wise Dutch, in all their general 
advices wliitdi we have seen, write ten para¬ 
graphs concerning tlieir govenimeiit, their 
civil and military policy, w-arfare, and the 
increase of their revenue, fur one paragraph 
they write concerning trade,” 

The Dutch are hardly correctly repre- 
aeuted in this circular. It is true, that the 
general advices of the Dutch company referred 
mure frequently to civil and military govern¬ 
ment than to trade, but it was for Balce 
of trade, Neither the East India Company 
nor the people of Holland contemplated 
an Indian empire, but tliey regarded naval 
and military forces as elements of trade, 
upon the principles in which in those days it 
was supposed an Eastern trade ought to be 
maintamed which involved monopoly, and 
armed competition to sustain that monopoly. 
The Hollanders were willing enough to make 
war upon natives or Europeans, if the free 
course of tlieir trade were interfered with, and 
tlieir exclusive hold of such commerce as they 
could open up endangered; but it w as by 
trade, not by revenue extorted from oriental 
princes or peoples, that the company, fostered 
by the states-general, hoped to grow ricln 

Mn Mill, commenting upon the new prin¬ 
ciple avowed by the British East India Com¬ 
pany to its own agents, observes :—It thus 
ap[)ears at how early a period, w’hen trade 
and sovereignty w^ere blended, the trade, as 
was abundantly natural, became an object of 
contempt, and by necessary consequence, a 
subject of neglecL A trade, the. aubject of 
neglect, is of course a trade without profit.” 

Upon this stricture of Mr. Mill, Professor 
Wilson thus animadverts The anxiety of 
the directors to maintain a trade ‘ Avitliout 


profit,' would be somewlmt inexplicable, if it 
was true, but the injuries to which tliat tjade 
iiad been exposed from European competition 
and native exactions, liad sufficiently proved 
that it could not be carried on witimnt the 
means of maintaining an independent position 
in India.” 

The tone and substance of tliis critique is 
as unfair to Mr. Mili as the animadversions 
of Dr. Wilson too often are, especially when 
he charges the historian with partiality and 
i nj 11 atice. Th e olijeet of the con ifia 11 y, at tluit 
period, was not simply to fix independent 
positions upon the spots ^yhe^e their commerce 
lay, so that tlie native rajahs could not exact 
from them, drive them out, or interfere with 
the ordinary current of their trade, Tiie aim 
of the directors in sending out the advices ” 
that incited the severe remarks which Mr. 
Mill, as a political economist, made in the 
abov^c passage, was to obtain revenue from 
the soil of India: territory taken from its 
occupants by military force, if not quietly 
surrendered, and to which the directors were 
disposed, at that time, to trust as the support 
of a failing trade. This is the view which is 
taken by most writers wlio have paid adequate 
attention to the subject. Mr, ]\funay says — 
The voyages of the English (at first) were 
personal adventures, undertaken with a min¬ 
gled view to discovery, coinmerce, and piracy, 
rather than to any fixed scheme of conquest 
or dominion. Their forts accordingly were 
erected as depositories for goods, or to supply 
commercial facilities, but not with any aim at 
territorial possession. It was not till IdSD 
that their views seem to have extended to the 
latter object. In the instructions issued to 
tlieir agents during that year, they intimate 
that the increase of their revenue was hence- 
fm tlr to occupy as much attention as their 
mercliandize; that they ’wished to be * a nation 
ill India;' and they quote with unmerited 
njiplauae the conduct of tlie Dutch, who, tliey 
assert, in the advice sent to their governors, 
wrote ten paragraphs concerning tribute for 
one relative to trade. The means ol gratifying 
this disposition were as yet very limited, as 
certain small portions of territory around 
Bombay and Madras comprised the whole 
exteut of their Indian sovereignty. They 
held themselves ready, however, to pnrclmKe 
every city or district wdiich the native jiriiices 
could, by any motive, be prevailed upon to 
alienate.” 

JMr. MuiTay has. very properly added the 
wwds, which the native princes could by 
any motive be induced to alienate, for the 
uegotiatLOUB carried on w-cre not strictly com¬ 
mercial bargains; and previous to 1689, the 
. feeling then avowed to their agents by the 
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directors was predominant, aa tlie conduct of 
the Brothers Ciiikl, elsewhere to be noticed, 
evinced* 

^Yhile the company thns resolved upon tke ' 
acquisition of territory hy force or purchase, I 
or purchase, as might be, all its great 
powers were put in force against interlopers 
with inexorable severity, leading to such in* 
dignation iu England as compelled the atten¬ 
tion of ^Villiam 111* and Ida parliament, Mr. 
Mill presents the aspect of afFaira very briefly 
and completely in the following passage:— 

■* The prosperity which the nation had en* 
joyed, since the death of Charles I., having 
rendered capital more abundant, the eager¬ 
ness of the mercantile population to enter into 
the channel of Indian enterprise and gain had 
proportionably increased; and the principles 
of liberty being now better understood, and 
actuating more strongly the breasts of Eu- 
gliahmen, not only had private adventure, in 
more numeroua instances, surmounted the 
barrierB of the company's monopolyj but the 
public in general at last disputed tlie power of 
a royal charter, unsupported by parliamentary 
sanction, to limit the rights of one part of the 
people in favour of another, and to debar all 
but the East India Company from the com¬ 
merce of India. Applications were made to 
parliament For a new system of management 
in this branch of national affairs ; and certain 
instances of severity, which were made to 
carry the appcsurance of atrocity, in the exer* 
cise of the powers of martial law assumed by 
the company, in St* Helena and other places, 
served to augment the unfavourable opinion 
which was now rising against them/* 

The House of Commons tvas undoubtedly 
hostile to the conqian}"* They appointed 
a committee in 1081^ to consider the best mode 
of procedure in legislating for the trade with 
India, and the relation of tlie company to it. 
On the IGth of January, 1690, this committee 
made its report, w hicli was to the effect tlmt 
a new company sliould be established by act 
of parliament, but that the existing company 
Bhovdd hold the monopoly until such act was 
passed* 

The company, instead of taking warning 
from the report of this committee and dis¬ 
cerning the temper of the nation, proceeded 
to extremity against all independent mer¬ 
chants who sought, in contravention of their 
charier, to open any trade with the East, 
Mr. Eruce gives an extraordinary proof of 
thi.s in certain instructions of the directors In 
given to tJieir agents and captains 
“ 'i’he court continued to act towards their 
.opponents (the inteiiopers) in the same 
manner as they had done iu tlie latter years 
of ilip* two preceding reigns, and granted 


commissions to all their captains, proceeding 
this season to India, to seize the interlopers 
of every desciption, and bring them to trial 
before the admiralty court of Bomlmy, ex¬ 
plaining that as they attributed all the difter- 
ences between the company and the Indian 
powers to the interlopers, if they continued 
their depredations on the subjects of the 
Mogul or King of Persia, they were to be tried 
for their lives as pirates, and sentence of 
death passed, but execution stayed till the 
king’s pleasure should be knowm*” * 

The result of tbese proceedings was that a 
spirit of hostility, which amounted to resent¬ 
ment, rapidly spread through parliament and 
the public, and addresses from both were pre¬ 
sented to the king, praying him to dissolve 
the company,' the parliament, however, added 
to the prayer, that a new one sljoiild be in¬ 
corporated. The lung made answer that he 
had referred the matter to a committee of his 
privy council* The pertinacity of the com¬ 
pany, however, in persecuting the interlopers, 
compelled King William to take some decided 
step, although his own jiolicy was to tem¬ 
porize* The assumptions of the company be¬ 
came unbounded, and the discontent of the 
I people kept pace with these pretensions. 
Captain Hamilton thus relates the company's 
proceedings at this juncture i —** Sir Josiah 
Child, as chairman of the court of directors, 
wrote to the governor of Bombay, to spare no 
aeverily to crush their countrymen who in¬ 
vaded the ground of the company's preten¬ 
sions ill India* The governor replied, by 
professing his readiness to omit nothing which 
Jay within the sphere of his power, to satisfy 
the wishes of tlie comp^any; but the laws of 
England, unhappily, would not let liim pro¬ 
ceed so far as might otherwise be desirable* 
Sir Josiali wrote back with anger, * that he 
expected bis orders w'cre to be his rules, and 
not the laws of England, which were a heap 
of nonsense, compiled by a few ignorant 
country gentlemen, wdio hardly knew how to 
make law's for tlie good of their own private 
families, much less for the regulating of com¬ 
panies, and foreign commerce*" f 

The king and parliament were at issue as to 
Avhat w'as best to be done. His majesty was 
for granting a charter in his own royal rigid; 
tlie parliament and committee had resolved 
that parliament was the proper court to de¬ 
termine w liat new regulations should be made 
for the trade of India, The latter^ however, 
gave way, just as iu modern timeB the house 
has often shown itself indisposed to support 
recommendations of its comiuittees, of wliich 
it iievenheJess approved; so it was in the 

qf the Emi ludm vol* iii, p. 103* 
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reign of William ITL The crown found 
means of appeasing tlie housCj and issued a 
charter by letters patent. The coinnions, 
however^ acted upon by the exasperation 
which now pervaded the public mindj broke 
again into resolutions and protests^ to 
which many assented, and loudly advocated 
because they believed the matter was already 
settled by the charter^ and tliey might in this 
manner cheaply purchase popularity by a dis¬ 
play of patriotieio, independence, and regard 
for justice. Towards the close of the ses¬ 
sion, the house accordingly resolved^—'“That 
it is the riglit of all Englishmen to trade 
to the East Indies, or any part of the world, 
unless proljibited by act of parliament.*'^ 

The public ferment now rose high; it was 
discovered that the ministers of William had 
been bribed before the issue of the charter; 
and the democratic party did not hesitate , 
to say that £10,000 of the bribery money 
found its way into the king's own hands. 
In 1G95 the excitement was at its highest. 
Tlie commons ordered the books of the 
company to be de 1 i vered up 1 or the in- 
spectiun of their honourable haiise. It was 
by that means clearly proved that the company 
had been enabled to obtain so many favours 
during past reigns by systematic bribery, both 
of the sovereigns and their mimstera. Tiie 
evidence against the Stuarts was damning; 
and the Biispicions against illiam, although 
not conhrixied, increased: several of the great 
men about his court were convicted of having 
advocated and advised the new charter from 
corrupt motives. Ho less than £90,000 had 
been in the course of the year expended to 
obtain a renewal of the charter. Amongst 
tiie criminal.^, the commons selected the Duke 
of Leetls for impeachment, there being clear 
] woo f o f hi 8 h a V i ng r e ce i V ed £5000. T h e H o use 
of Lords took the matter up, some of itsuieni- 
bers having lieavd that the principal witness 
had been sent out of the waVi and tlie liouse 
demanded that the government should take 
measures to arrest Ids flight; nothing, how¬ 
ever, was done for that object during^ nine 
days, until it vvas believed that the witness 
was beyond arrest. The king and his govern¬ 
ment acted alike scandalously. He and his 
miiUBters did their utmost to quash all inquiry; 
and the people and their rejiresentatives be¬ 
coming, as usual, tired of agitation and dis¬ 
cordant among themselves, the court succeeded 
in covering tlie delinquents. Whatever ser¬ 
vices WilHani of Orange rendered to the 
English nation, and whatever claims his me¬ 
mory may have to be toasted as “ glorious, 
pious, and immortal/' he neither acted justly, 
wisely, nor gratefully to the British public^ 
* MTkerson'a ii, 142. 


I which bestowed upon lum a throne, in these 
' trail sac ti on s. It was ge n e ral 1 y believed tha t h c 
favoured the company> chielly to prevent the 
expansion of a national trade with the East, 
which he knew would soon bear down ail the 
opposition of the Dutch, of whose interests it 
was suspected he was more careful than of those 
of his adopted country. The only act of autho¬ 
rity the commons seems to have exercised in 
1 opposition to the king, w^as to consign Sir 
Thomas Cook to the Tower, for refusing to 
disclose the names of the corrupt ministers 
wlio had trafficked in the liberties of the 
people. He was eventnally released^ and 
when the agitation subsided, “ the court of 
committees'* bestowed upon him £12,000, as 
compensation for his incarceration and any 
losses attending upon it. 

In spite of every obstacle which was pre¬ 
sented then or in the following years, a new 
charter came into force, granted by William 
and Mary, Ttli October, 1GU3, confiiming the 
rights and privileges of the company, subject 
to its acceptance of such orders, directions, 
add itions,alterations, restrictions,qualifications, 
as the king in council should think fit to make or 
appoint at any time before the 29th Sej^tem- 
ber, 1694; under which proviso supplementary 
charters or letters jjatent were issued at two 
dilfereut dates, via., the 11th November, 1693, 
and the 28th September, 1694, By a like 
instrument from William HI., dated the 13th 
April, 1693, regulations for the distribution 
of votes and for other purposes were made.* 
This “instrument” must not be confounded 
with the charter granted that year, it being 
a “charter siippieinentary/’or “letter patent/* 
dependant upon tliat of October, 1693. 

The losses of the ctmipany by interlopers 
and pirates between 1693 and 1698 were 
very lieavy. but have been too variously stated 
to enable any careful hisloviau to ajiproauh 
ail accurate estimate. For several years the 
company paid no dividend, and was huuud 
down by debt from enterprises which held out 
reasonable prospects of success. 

At this juncture a |uoposition for a new 
Scottish com]mny w'as brought forward, and 
a charter was granted to it to trade to tlie 
East and West Indies, Africa, and America. 
This undertaking was brought to an end by 
the misfortunes of the Darien settlement. 
Another society, bowever, was more fortunate. 
At the termination of the French war the 
country was placed in great difficulties for 
money to pay the heavy ex;tenses then id- 
curred. The East India Company offeml a 
loan of £700,000 at four per cent, interest it 
their charter should be confirmed, and by aa 
The Zam relctdn^ ti? Tndk <tnd (he East Jndta 
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act of parliament^ the exclnsive right to trade 
to the East Indies ehould be secured. The 
rival aesoelatioa determined to outbid tbem^ 
by offoring a loan of two millirnis on similar 
conditions* To this stock foreigners as well 
as EnL^lisllTnen, bodies corporate as well as 
iudividnals, were invited to contribute* Tlie 
contributions were to bear an interest of clglit 
per cent, per annum, and the company was 
to be allowed liberty to trade on the principle 
of joint-stock, or separate ventures, as the 
company itself might determine. A bill was 
introduced to parliainent, and an act passed 
ID the interest of the new association, ant] a 
charter granted after tedious yet aerimonioiiB 
discussions*^ 

On the September^ William Ilf* 
incorporated a second East India Company, 
under the name of the “English Company 
trading to the East In dies,” To this company , 
the ctmimerce with India was exclusively 
committed* witli the exception “that the Go¬ 
vernor and the Company of Merclmnta trading 
to the East Indies” (the old company) were 
to be permitted to carry on their trade until 
the 211th September, ITOl.'j' Mill gives the 
following account of the issuing of this 
charter:—“In conformity with tins act a 
charter passed the great seal, hearing date the 1 
3rd of i^eptetnher, constituting the subscribers 
to the stock of £2,000,0l.s0 a body corporate, 
under the name of the ‘ General Bociety*’ 
This charter empowered the suhscrlbera to 
trade, on the terina of a regulated company, 
each subscriber for his ovvn account. The 
greater part. Iiowever, of the subscribers de¬ 
sired to trade upon a joint-stock : and aiio* 
ther charter, dated the 5th of the same month, 
formed this portion of the subscribers, exclu¬ 
sive of tlie small remainder, into a joint-stock 
comi>any* by ' the name of the English Com¬ 
pany trading to the East Indies.’ ” :j; 

Bruce, Anderson, and BrPherson, all re- 
l>rcscnt the two companies as fettered by cer¬ 
tain reguktioua as to dividends, wdneh the 
fust of these writers sums up in the following 
termsIt ^vas provided in reference to the 
old company that their estates should be 
chargeable with their debts; and that if any 
further dividends were made before the pay- 
ments of their debts, the members who re¬ 
ceived them should be responsible for tlie 
debts with their private estates to the amoujit 
of the sums thus iindidy received* This mea¬ 
sure, of prohibiting dividends while debt is 
unpaid* or of rendering the proprietors re¬ 
sponsible with theiT fortunes to the amount of 

* See ehap* jiiii. p. S86, 

f CAfirfei‘x from the Croim, ami Laws relating tu ike 
EftH India Oompang* 

i Jl^kon's mniinmtio}i of Mill y lib. i, cap* v. 


the dividends received, befitted the legisla¬ 
tive justice of the nation. A clause, on tlic 
fiame principle, was enacted w'lth regard to 
the new company, that they abouid not allow 
their debts at any time to exceed the amount 
of their capital stock; or, if they did, tliat 
every proprietor slmuld be responsible fur the 
debts with his private fortune, to the whole 
amount of whatever he should have received 
in any ’way of dividend or share after the 
debts exceeded the capital*” 

The formation of thia new company reveals 
much folly and equal cor nipt ion as prevailing 
in parliament, and among the public* Under 
the pretence of zeal for national interest, 
the projectors of the new comjmny succeeded 
in obtaining another monopoly, instead of the 
old one; simply transferring the real or 
supposed advantages of a protected and ex¬ 
clusive trade from the hands of one set of men 
to another* This must have been as obvioua 
to the parliament which passed the act, and 
the king who granted the charter, and his 
cabinet by whose advice he acted, as it was 
to the merchants whose rival monopolies bid 
for their favour ; but king, cabinet, and parlia¬ 
ment, in the face of all this, and pretending 
to do as they did for the welfare of the natiouj 
transferred the monopoly from one set of men 
to another, because the favoured party were 
willing to advance the larger loan* The only 
party honest in the midst of so niucb corrup - 
tion was the old company, which had the plea 
of having rendered great sarvices, acquired 
property under charters, and become possessed 
of territories yielding revenue* 

Tlie old company showed itself equal to 
the emergency; then, as in all future periods 
of its history, a critical conjuncture served to 
bring out its energies, and disclose talents 
which were often but poorly emidoyed, until 
tlie occurrence of danger quickened them. 
For a number of years previously, the amount 
of its trade was very small, and far froui pro¬ 
fitable!’—“The equipments for 16811-90 were 
on a reduced scale; consisting of three sliips 
only, two for Bombay, and one for Fort Ht. 
George, They were equally am all the suc¬ 
ceeding year. We are not informed to what 
the number of slnps or value of cargo amounted 
I in 1691-92* In the following year, liowever, 
the number of ships ^vas eleven; and was in¬ 
creased in 1698-94, to thirteen. In the fol¬ 
lowing year there was a diminution, but to 
j what extent docs not appear. In each of the 
years 1695-9 6 and 16 96-6 7* the number ofships 
was eight* And in 1697-98 it was only four*” 
Tlie spirit evinced and the measurL'S taken 
to meet the emergency of 1698, the writer 
above qlifted thiis states upon tlie authority 
of Adam iSiuith ;—“ The old, or Loudon com- 
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panyj lost not tlieir liopes* Tliey were nl- 
lowed to trade for tliree years on their own 
charter; and availing themselves of the clause 
in the actj which permitted corporations to 
hold stock of the new company, they resolved 
to eubscribe into this fund as largely as possl- 
hle ; and imder the privilege of private ad¬ 
venture, allowed by the charter of the English 
company, to trade, separately, and in their 
own name, after the three years of their 
charter should liave ex]>ired. The sum which 
they were enabled to appropriate to this pur¬ 
pose was £315,000/' That the company 
^*lost not their hopes/' as the writer just 
cpioted expresses it, is very obvious from the 
terms in which the directors wrote to tlieir 
agents at the prcsidencieB and factories- They 
urged tliose agents to second their exertions, 
and they would send out increasingly large 
equipments, with which the new company 
could n ot com pete. They re pre sent ed th e par - 
Hameutary triumph of “the English Company ** 
—^as the new one %\as styled—as temporary, 
arising from a party move, whicli time, wisdom, 
and management, would enable the directors 
to defeat. Tliey assured their agents that no 
ground for alarm existed, either at home or 
at the settlements; that two East India Com¬ 
panies in England, could no more subsist 
\vithout destroying one the other, than two 
kings at the same time regnant in the same 
kingdom ; that now’ a civil battle was to be 
fought between the old company and the new 
company; and that two or three years must 
end this war, as the old or the new must give 
way; that, being veterans, if their servants 
abroad would do their dEit}^ they did not 
doubt of the victory ; that if the world laughed 
at the pains the two companies took to ruin 
each other, they could not help it, as they 
\veie on good ground and had ' a clmrter/ ”* 
Orders were also given to the agents to 
be I lave themselves circumspectly to native 
princes, and more especially to the Great 
Mogul, wliom they were to take every means 
to conciliate. It appears as if the directors 
relied much upon a “voluntary humility” to 
the Great Blogul, as a means of ingratiating 
themselves, to the disparagement of their rivals. 
In this alone they failed, happily m for their 
future fortunes. 

The new company proved itself no match 
for the old one. The loan of two millions to 
govenmjent was an nudertaldng beyond the 
resources and iutiuence of the men who com- 
pused it. It was obliged to borrow money at 
a disadvantage, to replace that given to the 
government, and thus became embarrassed 
from the bogiuniug. When the period came 
for taking up the stock of the new company, 

* Documents of the company, eollccted by Bruce. i 


many of the Biihscrihers were unable to fulfil 
what they had undeilaken, and others who 
calculated upon the speedy destruction of the 
' old company were appalled by its bold front 
and resolute prosecution of its plans, with a 
capital superior to the new com|mny, having 
made no loan to government. Bruce declares 
thnfc a panic ensued among tlie shareholderB, 
who sold out their stock at great loss, and 
brought down the price In the market to a 
ruinous discount. 

The first expedition which the new company 
fitted out—after liaving been anticipated by 
the old company on a nmch larger scale, as 
already quoted—cons is tod of three ships, with 
a stock of £178,000. The old company im¬ 
mediately followed tliat minor effort by one of 
great efficiency and vigour, amounting to 
tillrteen sail of five hundred tons burden eacli, 
and goods considerably exceeding half a mil* 
lion sterling in value. At tliis juncture, too, 
they obtained various grants of territoiy in 
India, the town of Calcutta, afterwards tlie 
very seat of their glory, being among tliem. 

While the new company was in trepidation, 
without capital to trade with, and its stock at 
a discount in the market, the old company 
was silently and quietly laying the fonnda- 
tions of Fort William at Calcutta, and making 
aiTangements not only to possess there a for¬ 
tification which they hoped to he ini pregnable, 
but also for erecting a station into a jiresi- 
denc 3 ^ Bruce states, that besides the general 
moral effort of these spirited proceedings, j>ar- 
liament became sensible of their enei’gy, and 
passed an act, entitling “the London Com¬ 
pany”-—as the old association was called—to 
trade, after their own charter should expire, 
under the charter of “ the English Company/' 
to the amount of the stock tliey had subscribed 
to its funds. This was a legal right which 
the London Company possessed in common 
with all other persons 'who subscribed to the 
stock of the new company, but to avert any 
injustice on the part of either that body or 
the government, an act especially empowering 
them to do so was sought and obtained It 
is not improbable tliat “the English Com¬ 
pany's stock" would have become utterly 
unsaleable in the market, liad it not been 
for the large amount held \>y the Loudon 
Company. 

The new company availed itself of the dis¬ 
carded agents and officers of tlie tdd, which 
proved injuriouB in the long run of events, for 
these men ’were disniisBed eitlier for had con¬ 
duct, or, having too strong a %^ill, for resisting 
the authorities above them. These persons 
committed their new employers to measures 
so imprudent and violent as to defeat their 
intentions, and impair their interests. Several 
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of these persons were sent ont to India, I 
whither they %vent in the character of royal 
ambassadors, injuring both companies hy the 
representations \vhicli they made to tlio native 
princes, and assailing the old eompany in the 
very manner which it had heen hrought as a 
complaint against it so often that it had 
treated interlopers* Whatever had heen the 
sins of the old company, those of the new sur¬ 
passed them; so that before the short term 
allow’ed to the former had rmi out, men grew 
weary of hearing of the violence, arrogance, 
false accusationB, piracies, and villanies which 
the agents of the new, and ostensibly reformed, 
company perpetrated* The English name 
was lowered and disgraced, not only in the 
opinion of other Euroiiean nations trading to 
India, but lu tljat of native princes, and 
more especially of the ilognl himself. 

At home there was a strong disposition 
among politicians to keep up this bitterness* 

** The whole of this contest,” says Grant,^ “ was 
only one division of the great battle that agi¬ 
tated the state hetween the Tories and the 
Whigs, of whom the former favoured the old 
company, and the latter the new*” Both parties 
suffered intensely ; the market was inundated 
with oriental wares* The new company made 
overtures for a junction with the old, hut the 
latter held sternly off* The silk weavers of 
Bpitalfields, Norwich, Canterbury, and Coven¬ 
try, petitioned against the admission of Indian 
silks, which the rival importers were selling at 
a loss, and so underselling the liome produc¬ 
tion, that the English manufacturers, em- 
2 >loyers and operntiyes, were in mined cir¬ 
cumstances* TJie result of this agitatiou iras 
one of those acts for the protection of the 
St Ik trade which fetter commerce and re¬ 
press eiiterprise and industry* For tin's 
act William was more desh^otis than Lis par¬ 
liament, or any portion of his people, except 
the manufacturers of silk. The jirinters of 
muslin and calico were, lioweveJ^, participators 
in the protection* 

When the king received the directors of 
the old company on the subject of permitting 
them to continue a body corporate, he strongly 
Tccoramended them to coalesce with the new 
company* ^ This ocenrred in March, 1700* 
Ihe propuletors called a general court of the 
projwietaiy together, to make ]^nown the 
king's recommendation; hut they delayed to 
do so for some time, and then were actuated 
by policy to keep up an appearance of re¬ 
spect to the king s counsel, with whieh at the 
time they intended no compliance. 

Some months later the king sent a me.'?sage 
to know what proceedings they had taken 
in virtue of his advice to them* The directors 

* Sl-d^A of of the India Cojnpany. 
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again summoned a general court* The pro¬ 
prietors passed the following resolution:— 
" That their company as they have always heen, 
so they are still, ready to embrace every op- 
pi ort unity by which they may manifest tlieir 
duty to his majesty, and 2 eal for the pnhlic 
good I and that they are desirous to contribute 
their utmost endeavours for the preservation 
of the Indian trade to this kingdom, and are 
willing to agree with the new company upon 
reasonable terms*” Blr. Mill calls this re solution 
evasive* He is sometimes, perhaps frequently, 
too eager to fix censure upon the old company, 
arising from the adverse politico-economical 
views entertained by him, which prevent him 
from making due allowance for the spirit of 
tlie age, the degree of civilization then pre¬ 
valent, and the little influence it liad upon 
seafaring matters and commercial pursuits in 
general* The rcsohitLon of the court of pro¬ 
prietors was not a hearty ac{]uiescence with 
the will of his majesty, but they considered 
that it was not for them to take any initiatory 
step towards a coalition. As the stronger 
party, they only required time to bear dov n 
the competition of the other; they believed 
that they had little to fear for themselves. It 
w^as for the weaker party to offer terms, and 
so to press them, as to" make it the interest of 
their opponents to accept those terms. The 
king and his ministers did not take this into 
sufficient account, and they were chiefly 
anxious that the two companies should coalesce, 
because a better prospect might he thus held 
ont to borrow more money, or obtain the re¬ 
tention of what had been borrowed on Easier 
terms. AJl the parties made much pretension 
of having the welfare of their country chiefly 
at heart, but none of them gave any practical 
proofs of being actuated by a sentiment so 
exalted. That the London Company” were 
not evasive in the resolution condemned by 
Mr* Mill was soon proved, for %Yhen *Hhe 
English Company” proposed formal terms, 
the former at once offered to have them sub¬ 
mitted to discussion by seven delegates from 
each body. 

As the year and the century were nearly at 
the close, the old company entered earnestly 
into negotiations with the legislature for a 
permanent adjustment of the questions then 
open* A committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons was appointed ” to receive jiroposals for 
paying off the national debts, and advancing 
the credit of the nation.” “ The London Com¬ 
pany” took advantage of this circumstance, 
and offered to pay off a ndJIion sterling whicli 
tlie government owed tlio English Company, 
and for which eight per cent* was paid ; the 
London Company offering to hold it at five per 
1 cent* It was the old expedient of outbidding 
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tlieir rh’^als by pecuniary favours to the go¬ 
vernment* It w&B paitly met in the old vi'ay* 
The commons’ committee fell in with the pro¬ 
posal, and every thing appeared to he on the 
point of adjustment, once more giving the old 
company the victory over all enemies^ when 
the house ignored the proceedinga of their 
committee, and the difficulties remained still 
obstructing commerce, and the enigma of the 


future continued still without solution, when 
the seventeenth century closed upon the strug¬ 
gles of the old East India Company* Those 
struggles were intense, abroad as well as at 
home; and were alike successful, although often 
repressed by opposition and defeat. To the 
trials and triumphs of the company abroad, the 
reader's attention will be directed in the next 
ehnpteiv 


CHAPTER LIE 

THE ENGblSn IN INDIA AND THE EASTEKN AECHIPELAGO, mOM THE SETTLEMENT AT 
HOOGLY TO THE END OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTUEV, 


JDrRECTiKo attention to that quarter in which 
the British, when simply in pursuit of spice, 
opened up theR first trading operations—the 
Archipelago, the lalands of Java and Japan, 
and the Moluccas-“the state of things 'will 
appear as unfavour able as could be well con¬ 
ceived, when, just at the time, upon the 
Indian continent, the English settled down 
at Hoogly, and were looking forward with 
excited prospect to a flourishing trade with 
the ricli province of Ben gab The business 
of that coast, from the city of Sladras to 
Hoogly, was superintended from the distant 
settlement of Bantam, in the far east* The 
elevation of Fort St, Ceorge into a presidency 
relieved the chief of the presidency of Ban¬ 
tam of much care, but at the same time dimi- 
nishod the importance of Ms post, which 
seems to have declined in relative influence 
from that timo* It was at this place that the 
power of tlie Hutch was most severely felt, 
as they roamed the Eastern Sea with tri¬ 
umphant insolence and unchecked aggression* 
Tlie company was at this time most anxious 
to pursue a trade with the Chinese, and not- 
vdthstanding previous failures to accomplish 
the like in that way, hoped still to accomplish 
it from hlacao, through the aid of the Portu¬ 
guese, upon principles that might strengthen 
both against the overwdielniing power of the 
Hutch* The delicate task of achieving this 
much desired oi:ject was committed to the 
agency at Bantam* Full power was given to 
them, but unfortunately they received nothing 
else. The following communication from 
them to the directors in 1648 discloses a 
state of things extremely humiliating to the 
company, and makes one wonder at, as well 
as admire, the courage and pertinacity with 
w^'hlch the English held on against all odds, 
and conquered all at last:—' 

'^The experiment w^hich you desire we 
should make with one of our small vessels 


for trade into China, we are certainly in¬ 
formed, by those that know the present state 
and condition of tliat country very well, 
cannot be undertaken without the inevitable 
loss both of ship, men, and goods; for as the 
Tartars overrun and Tvaste aO the inland 
country, 'without settling any government in 
the places wlneh they overcome, so some of 
their great men in China, with a mighty 
fleet at sea of iipw^ards of a thonaand sail of 
great ships (as is confidently reported), rob 
and spoil aU the sea-coasts, and whatsoever 
vessels they can meet with; and how one of 
onr feeble vessels would be able to defend 
themselves against such ibrees is easy to be 
supposed* As for the PortugaJs in Macao, 
they are little better than mere i^ebels against 
their viceroy in Groa, ha'ving lately mui'clered 
tlieir captain-general, sent thither to them, 
and Macao itself so distracted amongst them¬ 
selves, that they are daily spilling one an¬ 
other’s blood* But put the case, all these 
things were otherwise, we must need say, 
are in a very poor condition to seek out 
new discoveries, while yon will not allow m 
either factors, shipping, or sailors, scarce half 
sufficient to maintain the trade already you 
have on foot : and therefore the Hutch but 
laugh at us, to see us meddle with new 
undertaMngs, being hardly able to support 
the old*'^ 

The Hutch at this timo rendered any trade 
with China by any other European nation 
difficult, as well as by themselves; they pene¬ 
trated to Canton* and 'were expelled, but not 
only continued to infest the Canton River and 
the coasts as pirates, they assisted tho Tar¬ 
tars against the Chinese all along the eastern 
shores of the empire* 

Until 1664 no further efforts were made, 
either directly from home, or through the 
agency at Bantam, to make a favourable im¬ 
pression upon the Chinese* In that yeai' 
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BOme T€ssela were sent to Oautoti. At first 
the prospects seemed favourable; the super¬ 
cargoes landed at Macao, and seeured a 
bouse as a temporary factory. The Chinese 
demanded that the ships should be measured, 
and in the result insisted upon “ two thousand 
tales/’ The supercargoes offered an amount 
equal to a thousand dollars, hut the reply 
was, we will abate nothing/’ At the same 
time eight musketeers were placed to guard 
the bouse of the eupercargoea, and prevent 
their leaving. After much negotiation, and 
the most insolent and oppressive behaviour 
on the part of the “ celestial authorities/’ the 
supercargoes were permitted to return to 
Eantam, having been unable to effect a single 
sale. 

They had scarcely left Jfaeao, w^hen the 
Tartar government took measures to repress 
all foreign trade within the empire, nor w^ere 
the Dutch e^tempt from the application of 
this prohibitory system, notwithstanding the 
venal assistance which they had rendered to 
the Tartar oppressors. 

After the severe defeat of the Dutch navy 
in Europe, through the genius and courage 
of Oliver Oromweirs commanders, and the 
cotiscquent treaty, hy which the Dutch en¬ 
gaged themselves to restore such posBessions 
in the Archipelago as had belonged to the 
English, negotiations were opened by the 
Englieh agents at Bantam for the execution 
of the stipulated terms. The restoration, or, 
as the Diitcli called it, the cession, of the 
Island of Polaroon, was one of the terms of 
stipulation. The governor of that island 
pretended that ho could not deliver it up 
without orders from the governor of Banda. 
On application to him, he pleaded that he 
must have orders from his superior, the 
governor of Batavia; he pleaded the want of 
definite instructions from the directors of the 
Dutch company. The fear of Oliver Grom- 
wel 1 alone c ause d the D utcli to siirren der 
anything; and they continued to defer the 
surrender until 1665, and then the spice- 
trees had heeu cut down, and the inhabitants 
banished. Hostilities having recommenced, 
the English were expelled both from Pok- 
roon and Datnru, and suhsequently, by the 
treaty of Breda, they were both ceded to the 
Dutch. 

Proni 1663 to 1668 the company appears, 
from the correapoudence carried on with its 
factory at Bantam, to have been anxious for 
an active prosecution of trade in Japan. 
Mr, Quarles Browm, the chief agent, replied 
that to accomplish such a purpose, the plana 
and modes of the Dutch must be imitated, 
who sought in Siam, Oambodia, and Ton- 
quin, the foreign articles most in request in 


Japan. The Dutch advanced money to 
native merchants, who procured the commo¬ 
dities in the interior, and brought tiieni to 
the coasts. 

In 1667-68 attempts \vere made to reopen 
the trade wdth Sumatra, which had been 
lost during the previous troubles with the 
Dutch. 

It was in consequence of the recommenda¬ 
tions of Mr. Brown, as to the foreign articles 
most used in Japan, and as to the way in 
w-hich the Dutch procured such articles, that, 
in 1672, an attempt was made to found a 
factory in Ton quin. The kingdom tiiua 
designated ie bounded on the north by the 
province of Yunnan, in China ; on the east, 
by the province of Canton and Bay of Ton- 
quin; on tlie south, by Cochin; and the 
west, by the kingdom of Laos. It is twelve 
hundred miles in length, and five hundred 
miles in breadth. Its independence was 
established in 1553, but it is now subject to 
Cochin China. The president at Bantam 
^vas led to believe that there were many 
commodities which the people of Tonqiiiii 
and Japan would like to interchange, and 
the president hoped to estahlish a commerce 
between the two places, and find means to 
introduce British goods, and articles from 
continental India. 

On the 25th of June a vessel from Bantam 
reached the river of Tonquin. After passing 
the bar, and ascending up the river fourteen 
miles, they were stopped until permission for 
their progress should be obtained from the 
mandarin. Ung-ja-Thay came on board, 
attended by a guard of soldiers, and gave 
permission for the vessel to proceed to 
Ilien. The passage was one of curiosity to 
the English rather than of commerce. The 
supercargo having advised the agent at 
Bantam of the reception he met witii, tlie 
communication 'was forwarded to the direc¬ 
tors at liome, and has remained as one of the 
most curious documents connected with the 
early commerce of the company. 

sailing up the river the ship several 
times touched, and the mandarin, being this 
day aboard, pinioned the captain, and threat¬ 
ened to cut off the chief mate’s liead, because 
they would not tow the ship against a violent 
stream, ivhich at last they were forced to try; 
but ns soon as the anchor was up, the tide or 
current carried down the ship, in spite of all 
help, so he was something appeased. We 
cannot tell how this action of the mandarin’s 
can consist with a good correspondence here¬ 
after. Were it not tJiat have respect to 
tlie company’s affairs, and that we would not 
be thought to impede their designs by any 
rashness of ours, we should have resisted any 
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BTioli aflront, though we saw hut little hopes 
of escaping, being so far up the river, and 
oiir ship so full of soldiers. He told Mr. 
Gyiforcl that we must know we were come 
to a great country of great justice and 
government^ and that if w^e would do all 
things that he would have us, it should be 
well for us; and these words lie wrote dowu 
upon a paper in China characters, and bade 
him keep and remember it. Mr. Gyfibrd said 
we were very willing, being strangers, to be 
observant to their customs and laws, but such 
unreasonable impositions as these, of forcing 
a ship to go against wind and tide, and put¬ 
ting such dislioiiour upon us as to pinion the 
captain, seemed very strange to us, and there¬ 
fore we desired no other favour from him 
than leave to go back again, for we believed 
our honourable employers would not trade 
here upon such terms. The niandarin an¬ 
swered, that while we were out, w^e might 
Iiave kept out. The king was lling of Ton- 
quin before we came there, and would be 
after we dejiarted, and that this country had 
no need of any foreign thing; but now we 
are within liis power, we must be obedient 
thereto, comparing it to the condition of a 
married woman, who can blame no one but 
herself for being brought into bondage. So 
that we can perceive as yet bat a very little 
affection they have for trade. 

Discoursing with Uug-ja-Thay of our in¬ 
tentions to settle a factory, he said little 
to it, only showed us the king's chop, autho- 
lising him to receive ue. He says, likewise, 
he has pow'er over ship and goods; so it 
seems he is absolute, and udlJ, as he says, 
talce out what he pleases: to w^hich we must 
submit, for it is impossible to get a ship back 
over the bar, by reason of the shoal ness of 
the water and the contrary W'inds; we are 
therefore compelled to give him his way in 
all things. Hie soldiers and secretaries, 
always keeping on hoard, are a great charge 
to 113, for he calls for wine at his pleasure, 
and gives it amongst them, forcing them 
and our seamen to drink full enps. 

Much ado we had to put off Ung-ja- 
Thay from making the seamen w^ork on the 
Babbatli-day, for "sve told him beforehand 
that it w^as not our custom to work on that day, 
for God commanded us to the contrary, who 
was greater than all the Mugs and princes of 
the earth. 

The ship ran ashore again at high w^ater, 
and the captain could not bring her off, so 
the mandarin, thiuking himself wiser than 
him or his mate, in this extremity made the 
seamen work niglit and day till they were 
nearly exhausted, and would have the sliip 
hauled off by force, which, to please him, we 


tried, but to no purpose, for she presently 
swayed, so W’e fear we must of necessity stay 
here this spring. We now looked very soli¬ 
tary one upon another, and began to tkinlt 
that his extraordinary earnestneBs to get tlio 
ship fui'ther up the river was to give him a 
better opportunity to ransack us, which makes 
ns esteem our condition no better than tliat of 
a prize.” 

They had but a sorry prospect of commer¬ 
cial dealings, and as little reason to congra¬ 
tulate themselves on tlie liberality of the 
presents from Ids majesty. “ About noon 
Ung-ja-Thay went away, and sent us wurd 
we should come up to the city, that ive might 
knoiv wliat prices the king wmuld give us for 
our goods, and that we might take a starved 
hull of a small size, wdiich he brought ns part 
of the present from the king, but would not 
deliver it before now, nor hath not the 
remainder yet, wdiicb, he told ns, was fifty 
thousand great cashies, nor the king's chop. 
About two o’clock we embarked ou board 
the galley that w^aited to carry us up, and 
went on our journey to the city, with longhig 
expectation, to know what prices he would 
make upon our goods, for we w^ere not 
admitted to make a price ourselves; but, 
about two miles off, the other mandarin, ivho 
commanded the galleys, Ung-ja-Timy, that 
villainous fellow^ stayed for us, and invited 
ns ashore, for he had got before us to prevent 
our complaint to liis superior, and wdiile we 
w^'ere there present he col leagued wdth ns 
most abominably, now he had done us the 
most prejudice he could, in carrying away 
all the goods that would Imve yielded us any 
profit, and then would have us to be cheerful, 
like a conqueror, who would have his 
prisoner to be raerrj^ when he lost all he 
hath.” 

The British witnessed many proofs of the 
stern and sanguinary despotism whicli 
reigned at Ton quin. Here also, as almost 
everywdiere else, the English agents found 
the Hutch before them. The king dealt mtli 
them, receiving saltpetre and money for the 
products of the country. In spite of all 
difficulties, the agents at Bantam persevered 
in maintaining some traffic at Ton quin until 
1607, when it w'aa found necessary to aban¬ 
don it. 

In 1681 the court of directors at home 
especially directed attention to secure a trade 
■with Canton. They directed questions to 
the chief of the factory at Bantam on this 
subject to the following effect:— 

“1. Whether there was reason to hope 
that the sanction of the emperor for a free 
access to that port could he obtained ? 

“2, 'Whether the people at Amoy, with 
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wliom a profitable trade was transacted, but 
who were at war witli the TartarSj would be 
offended, and decline further intercourse, on 
learning that the company had admission to 
Canton?" 

Before the agents could answer these ques¬ 
tions, they received a solution not contem¬ 
plated: the Tartars conquered Amoy, and 
excluded the English, whose ships had to go 
to Macao instead. 

At this period the directors resolved, if 
possible, to carry on a trade witli China 
direct, and not tlu'ongli Bantam. This reso¬ 
lution appears to have been taken from the 
inconvenience experienced by the expensive 
and incommodious country veBsels used be¬ 
tween Bantam and China, The company at 
the same time adopted the view\ that in all 
their oriental traffic indirect trade should be 
abandoned as fast as circumstances allowed. 

In 1682 the differences between the Eng¬ 
lish and Dutch threatened to deprive the 
former of all safe commerce with Java; the 
company therefore resolved to transfer the 
superintendence of the China ships from Ban¬ 
tam to the council at Surat. It is remarkable 
that the letter of the court expressing this 
determination hears date only twenty-one 
days after the actual capture of Bantam, 
'which the Dutch succeeded in effecting on 
the 30th of August, 1682* Dutch writers 
deny that the expulsion of the English was 
by Dutch agency, and tlie proofs they assign 
are worthyof consideration. A war raged at 
that juncture between the King of Bantam 
and iiis eon. The English, J^fr. Siill alleges^ 
took part ^vith the son. In tliis allegation he 
follows Dutch authorities. The eon triumphed, 
and expelled the English; but the victories 
of the son were obtained mainly tlirough the 
instrumentality of the Dutch, who hated the 
king because he favoured the English, The 
Dutch affected to befriend the expeOed Eng¬ 
lish. They allowed them to take refuge at 
Batavia, and even offered to remove their 
property thither in their ships. The Dutch 
allege, that as the Enghsh 'were banished, not 
by them, but by the conquering native prince, 
and as they offered hospitality to British suf¬ 
ferers, they were innocent of all evil in the 
case. The English maintained that the 
revolt of the prince was instigated and made 
successful by tlie Dutch, and that he would 
not have expelled the English but at the 
instigation of their rivals, a word from whom 
would have pi'evented such au injustice. 
The English declined receiving the proffered 
assistance, and demanded reparation for the 
injuries inflicted. Had Cromwell Jived, it is 
certain that all such wrongs would have been 
redressed, but James was imbecile; and not- , 


withstanding the general fairness which tlie 
English attributed to Dutch William, it was 
generally believed that he regarded with 
great leniency the niisdoingB of his conn try nien, 
The company, therefore, looked for redress 
In Europe from both James and William in 
vain. Professor Wilson says that tlierc is 
no evidence the English took any part in the 
dispute, nor is it likely" He also says, 
“They were not sufficiently strong to pro¬ 
voke the enmity of the Dutch." This is a 
strange remark, coming from a source of so 
much intelligence and ability; for whatever 
the inferiority of numbers of the English at 
Bantam, and however depressed their affairs 
at that jiineture, tliat factory was one of the 
earliest, 'was a presidency, the centre of their 
trade in the Archipelago, and of such com¬ 
merce as they were able to open with China, 
and their occupation of the position had 
always been a source of jealousy, and even 
“ enmity," with the Dutch. 

The English made various attempts after¬ 
wards to re-establish themselves. They sent 
embassies and presents of gunpowder to 
the King of Bantam, and received from his 
majesty presents of tea, but tlie intervention 
of the Dutch always prevented the English 
again having a factory there. If they iiad 
been too weak to provoke Dutch enmity, as 
Di, Wilson affirms, how is it that Dutch in¬ 
fluence w'as so strennouBly used to prevent 
their return ? 

Upon the loss of Bantam, the English trans¬ 
actions of “the eastern coast” were trans¬ 
ferred to Fort St. Greorge. The charge of 
the ships for China was, however, as already 
stated, given over to the conucii at Surat. 
Soon after this event the court of directors 
wrote to the council of Surat concerning the 
trade with China, and the general business of 
the company in the following terms (the 
court wrote on. the 2nd of April, 1683);— 

“Tlie loss of Bantam to the Dutch, and 
the Johamia, outward bound to your place, 
'with her stock of £70,000, most bullion, but 
more especially an extraordinary and unpa¬ 
ralleled failure of credit in all the public 
funds of this city, whicli hath caused the 
failure of divers of the goldsmiths in Lom¬ 
bard Street, whose names possibly you may 
have an account of in private letters: this 
nnnsnal oeeniTcnce did so affright all people, 
that many demanded at once their money at 
interest from the company, to satisfy whom 
we were necessitated to publish these three 
following resohitions:—► 

“1. That all money arising from March 
sale should entirely he disposed of towards 
the satisfying of the company*s debts. 

“ 2p Til at no bullion should be sent out 
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upon our slilps till all tLe company'a debts 
due by or before the olst of Slarcli were 
fully satisfied. 

That the company would make no 
dividend of any money on goods to the 
adventurers till all the debts no^v owing by 
them were fully pabb’' 

Under these cire uni stances^ undertakings 
in the Eastern seas, or even in connection 
with Tndiaj where the company had obtained 
so firm a hold, he came im practicable, except 
such as, in the most ordinary course, were 
essentiah 

In 1G8G the company interdicted their 
servantfi from dealing in any teas or spices* 

In 16S7 orders were given to send home 
teas well packed, wdiicli ivonid turn to good 
account now that it was company's com¬ 
modity, and not of private trade," 

In 16Si), notwithstanding the disconsolate 
letters which the directors had written to 
their agents at Surat, Bombay, and Fort 
St. George, concerning the trade with China, 
and other parts of Eastern Asia, continental 
and insular, some vigorous efforts w^ere made 
to induce the reluctant and extortionate 
Chinese to exchange their commodities for 
the goods of Europe, Captain Heath arrived 
in the ship Defence at Canton, where he 
experienced difficulties and obstructions the 
most disheartening. He continued to outwit 
the Chinese officials through means of their 
own cunning, and he sometimes succeeded in 
conciliating them by bribes. The captain 
was, liowever, in tlio end unfortunate, for 
several of his men and hie slap's doctor were 
killed, and he was obliged to leave Canton; 
British Interests, on tlie wffiole, having been 
impaired hy his visit, after success had seemed 
to crown his efforts. 

The heavy duty upon tea in England 
embarrassed the transactions of the company. 
The directors ordered their agents to select 
none but the very heat quality, otherwise, in 
consequence of this duty, “it would not 
defray either freight or charges." 

The exportation of silver from England to 
India ivas at this early period of the com¬ 
pany’s history, as well as of late years, a 
subject of uneasiness, especially to those 
of the directors less conversant with the 
laws of commerce and of political economy, 
lu 1700, in order to lessen that exportation, 
the court instructed their supercargoes to 
forward to Madras from China £20,000 in 
gold. 

Thus, a review of the commerce of the 
company with Ohina and the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago, from the commencement of the Civil 
in England to the close of the seven- 
teentli century, diecloses by no means a 


prosperous state of things, Chinese obstinacy, 
and that of various Indo-Chinese nations, 
Hutch w'ars and Hutch treachery, the list- 
lessness, laziness, and disingenuousness of the 
I Portuguese at Macao, the wars of Tartars 
and Chinese, the persistent attempts of inter¬ 
lopers, the turmoil and discontent at home, 
the loss of credit an stained by the company 
in London,—all these causes operated to 
render tlie trade with the islands and penin- 
I sulas of Eastern Asia, and with Canton, bur* 
densome, difficult, and dangerous* The main 
obstructions were, however, the piracy, per* 
fidy, and waging of open war, hy the Hutch* 
Notwithstanding the tiltimph of England over 
Holland in Europe, and the accession of the 
Prince of Orange to the English throne, the 
Hutch throughout Eastern Asia were never 
conciliatory, unless to cover a hostile purpose, 
and were as much enemies in peace as in w^ar. 
They succeeded in depriving the English of 
their chief insular settlements, expelling them 
from Japan and the Moluccas, and in frus¬ 
trating their attempts to open up trading in¬ 
tercourse with all the nations having a coast¬ 
line east of the Malacca Straits, 

Soon after the settlemeut at Hoogly, Madras 
was elevated to the dignity of a presidency, 
it having been found inconvenient to have 
the chief authority for reference in the busi¬ 
ness of the Coromandel coast so distant ns 
Bantam* When this honour wag conferred 
on Fort St, George, ita garrison consisted of 
twrenty-six English soldiers; in less than two 
years after the future metropolis of the great 
and extensive presidency of Madras was 
guarded by ten English musketeers, and the 
civil establishment was, for economy, reduced 
to two factors* 

When the war with Holland was waged by 
Cromwell, among the many naval enterprises 
of the Dutch, adverse to the Britiah, in the 
East, was one against the company's com¬ 
merce at Surat, “ A fleet of twelve Dutch¬ 
men," or, as others relate, “ eight large ahi])a," 
blockaded the harbour* The coasting-trade 
between the different English factories was 
suspended, in consequence of the vigilance 
and activity of the Batavian cruisers* Tbc 
Gulf of Persia wm “scoured" by the Hol¬ 
landers. Three of the company's ships were 
captured, and one sunk. At the same time 
the ships of the “ states-general” literally 
hunted down the Portuguese* They drove 
them entirely out of the Island of Ceylon, and 
held there garrisons, in dangerous proximity 
to the British factory of Fort St. G eorge* A 
Hutch fleet blockaded Goa and the small 
Island of Hiu* Tlie Indian Ocean, the 
Arabian Sea, and the Persian Gulf, were 
filled with their “rovers," 
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The English were reduced to great tlistresa. i 
At Surat the out-factor les" were ah oil shed, 
and the agents withdrawn. There was not a 
post oecnpied hy the English on continental 
India that was not in peril from the superior 
naval power of the states-genera). The Eng¬ 
lish at Surat described themselves in their 
letters home as fallen into as much contempt 
'* a3 the Portugals in India, or the Jews in 
Spain.” 

In the early part of the year 16G4 Sevajee,^ 
the rebel chief of the Mahrattae,f already 
formidahle to the Mogul, having captured 
many places, attacked the city of Burat.| 
It is probable that the main cause of Sevajee^s 
attack" upon Surat was, as stated on page 676, 
the conviction tliat the Emperor Aurungzche 
liad been eupjjlieil with ammunition by the 
Europeans settled there. This motive, attri¬ 
buted to him by some writers, is denied hy 
others. There should he no donbt of the fact 
that the emperor had been thus enabled to 
make w^ar upon the Blaliratta w’ith advantage, 
and that the latter must have known it, and 
would, if possible, avenge so great an injury, 
and take measures to prevent its recurTcnce, 
The fulloAving passage from Eruce § is suffi¬ 
cient proof of the provocation given in this 
way to the Mahratta chief:—“ Shortly before 
his death Cromwell licensed a Mr. Eolt to 
export three mortars and twenty thousand 
shells, to be disposed of to Amnngzebe, then 
engaged in rebellion against Ida father. The 
company directed the Biirat presidency to 
seize on tliese articles as illicit * and the more 
chectualJy to frustrate the speculation, sent 
large quantities of ordnance, mortars, shells, 
drc., desiring the differenf: presidencies to 
dispose of them at the best price to either of 
the four rival pruices who should first apply 
for them, preserving meanwhile a strict neu¬ 
trality ” It is impossible that Bevajee did 
not hear of an event that created exich a 
hubbub, not only at Surat, but at all the 
company’s stations in India- It is likely, 
too, that no small portion of the ammunition 
found its way into his own hands, partly by 
purchase, and partly by plunder. 

The defence made by the British is only 
glanced at in the chapter devoted to Mahratta 
history, Mr. Mill very briefly narrates the 
transaction, summing up in two sentences the 
facts that the English fought bravely, repelled 
the enemy, pleased tive Mogul, and obtained 
in reward ^^new privileges of trade to the 

* For his history sco p. 670, voh i. 

t For the origin of the Mehrattas see p. 669, vol. i, 

^ For an account of the sack of Surat bj Sevajee sec 
vol. i. p. 676, and the note on that pa^e. For a descrip¬ 
tion of Ike place at tke present day, sec voL i. p, 3 45, 

$ Bfuce vol. i. p. 36. 


company. Professor Wilson, as usual, at 
variance with Mill, complains that “scant 
justice ia done to the company s servants in 
the brief notice of a conduct highly remark¬ 
able for cool and resolute courage,” Mr, Mill 
’was not concerned to notice the conduct of 
the English as that of “the company’s ser¬ 
vants,” nor did lie do scant Justice to them, 
for he pronounces a glowing panegyric upon 
them. His treatment however, of an inci¬ 
dent, admitted by himself to have had such 
important results, is too brief, and justifies 
the learned Oxford professor’s complaint on 
that score. The account given by the latter 
is very full and complete ; It is as follows 
Sevajee’s approach to within fifteen miles 
of Surat was announced on the morning of 
the 5th of Jamiaryj upon which the governor 
retired into the castle, and the inhabitants 
fied from every part of the city except that 
adjacent to the factory. In the evening the 
Mahrattas entered, and part blockaded the 
castle, w^liilst the rest plundered and set fire 
to the houses. During that night and the 
following day repeated demands and menaces 
were sent to the factory, but they were all 
met with ter ms of defiance. 'We replied to 
Sevajee,' says the despatch to the court, dated 
the 26tli of January, 1664, ' we were here on 
purpose to maintain the house to the death of 
the last man, and therefore not to delay his 
coming upon us.’ It does not appear that 
any organized attack was made upon, the 
factory, but the Mahrattas assembled in con¬ 
siderable numbers before it, and broke into 
an adjoining house. To prevent their estab¬ 
lishing themselves in a situation from which 
they might offer serious annoyance, a sally 
was made from the factory, which had the 
effect of dislodging the assailants, and putting 
them to flight, wdth some loss and three 
men wounded on the part of the English. 
TMs success was followed up with spirit: the 
piiiiidered house was occupied; several sorties 
were made, and pushed even to the gates of 
the castle, and the neighbourhood for near a 
quarter of a mile round was cleared of the 
enemy. No further attempts were made to 
molest the factory or its ’\dcinity during the 
three days that Sevajee continued in posses¬ 
sion of the town, and the inhabitants of the 
quarter in ^vhich the factory was aitnatetl 
' were very thankful in their acknowledgments, 
blessing and praising the English nation/ 
to whose valour they ascribed their exemp¬ 
tion from the calamities Avhich had desolated 
the rest of the city. The governor presented 
Sir Gr. Oxenden with a dress of honour, and 
recommended the interests of the company to 
AiuTongzebe. The emperor in the fii'sfc in¬ 
stance remitted the customs at >Surat for ono 
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year in favour of all morchants, and subse¬ 
quently granted a perj>etual remission of a 
portion of the duties to the Englisli in parti- 
cular. The despatch from Surat states the 
proportion to be oiie-lialfj but the translation 
of the Husb-ul-hookum^ in the Records, says 
a half per cent*; and in the firman granted 
on the 26th of June, 1667, the amount is 
stated at one per cent, out of three, the ordi¬ 
nary impost. A more important provision of 
the firman is exemption from all transit 
charges on any pretext whatever,” 

triie English factory at Rajah]iore was at 
this time abandoned, the exactions of the 
Malmitta chief rendering it impossible for the 
English to trade there with profit. It was 
plain that Sevajee both feared and respected 
tlie English, but formed exaggerated ideas of 
their riclies, and was tliereforc desirous to 
have them in his cities, in order that, under 
the pretext of dues and duties, he might 
extort money from them. 

In 1670 ho again attacked Surat. His 
aim this time w^as to take possession of it— 
partly because of its great wealth, thereby 
to diminish the resources of the Mogul, and 
partly to turn to hia own advantage the 
sources of commercial riches that were there* 
Failing to capture it, his intention was to 
plunder it, or compel payment of a ransom, 
Mr, ]\Iill is even more brief in his account 
of this second attack than of the first,^' simply 
stating that the principal part of the goods 
was transported to Sivally,’!" and placed on 
board the ships, the English remaining in 
the factory, defending themselves successfully. 
Some lives w^ere lost, and some property 
damaged,” 

The testimony of Orme is directly against 
that of Bruce, for be asserts that neither the 
English nor Hntcli factories were attacked, 
nor was any demand made upon them. Mr. 
Hamilton and Rr. Wilson contradict Orme. 
The first named represen tsthe town ns partially 
pillaged; the doctor expresses hia surprise 
that Orme should have studied so negligently 
the documents at the India House, and sums 
up their contents on the matter thus * On 
this occasion, as on the former, the English 
factory w*as defended with spirit, ^ the enemy/ 
says the letter from Surat, ^ found such hot 
service from our house, that they left iis.^ 
Subsequently a parley was held W'ith ^the 
captain of the brigade,' who agreed to refrain 
from further molestation, and ^ the house was 

^ Hill*s brief notice 13 taken, just as il staaQs, from 
Bruce. 

■f* Sivally {Sim tbe abode of Sira). This is llie 
harbour of the Surat shipping, and is situated at the 
mouth, of the river 'Papty, twenty miles west of that 
city. 


quiet for two days.' On the third day they 
again appeared before the factory, ' threaten¬ 
ing that they would take or burn it to the 
ground ■ but Mr. Blaster stood in so rcBolute 
a posture, that the captain, not wBling to 
hazard liis men, wdth much ado kept them 
back, and sent a man into the liouse to advise 
BIr. Master iivhat was fit to be done,' In 
consequence of this communication, a compli¬ 
mentary present was sent to Sevajee by two 
of the company's servants ; he received them 
kindly, ^telling them that the English and he 
were very good friends, and, putting bia 
hand into tlieir liands, told them that lie 
could do the English no wrong, and that 
this giving his hand was better tlian any cow? 
to oblige him thereto/ Sevajee was, in fact, 
desirous to conciliate the English, in order to 
induce them to return to Rajahpore, where 
they had formerly had a factory, which they 
had abandoned in consequence of bis exac¬ 
tions. The loss of their trade had injured 
the town of Raj ah pore, and diminished the 
Mahratta's revenue from it. Sevajee imme¬ 
diately afterward e left Surat. The French 
had saved their factory by paying a contri¬ 
bution. The Dutch factory w’as wdtliout the 
tow'n, and w'as not attacked; and these cir¬ 
cumstances, with the interview between 
Sevajee and the English, inspiired the Mogul 
governnient w'ith considerable distrust of the 
Europeans at Surat” 

The aim of Sevajee after the spirited 
repulse he met with in 1670 was to con¬ 
ciliate the English at Surat, who maintained 
a cold and distant bearing to his advances, as 
they were afraid to compromise themselves 
with tlie Blogul, Avlio had hitherto been so 
friendly to them. In order to prevent any 
further attempts at negotiation on thepartoftiie 
Blahratta chief, they demanded eompensatiott 
for injuries inflicted at Surat and various 
other places hy him or his hordes of vlid 
followers. To the astonishment of tlie Eng¬ 
lish, this was conceded, and they then entered 
into serious negotiations with a chief whom 
the Blogul not only regarded as an eneuiy, 
hut as a rebel. In 1674 a treaty ^vas actually 
formed between the head of the Blalirattas 
and the president of the English factory at 
Surat of mutual peace and amity. Sevajee 
agreed to pay ten then sand pagodas as com¬ 
pensation for past injuries, and relinquislicd 
his right to the wrecks of vessels cast away 
npon bis coasts, so far as those of Englisli, or 
rather of the company, were concerned. The 
consequence of this 'was an intense jealousy 
towards the English by the Great Mogul, 
and an equal difficulty on tlie part of the 
I former to maintain neiitrality betw'^een tlie 
I Bloguls and the Blahrattas* It was in codec- 
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quence of a stato of feeling in India tlins 
arising ratlier than from events at home (as 
generally represented), although the latter 
had some influence also in the matter, that 
the court of committees in 1677-78 recom¬ 
mended a trimming policy to their servants 
in treating with all the conflicting native 
powers in India. Brnce thus describes the 
directiouB sent out:—“The court recom¬ 
mended tcmpoming expedients to their ser¬ 
vants with the Mogul, with Bevajee, and with 
the petty rajahs; hut at the same they gave 
to rresldeut Augier and Ins council discre¬ 
tionary powers to employ amed vessels to 
enforce the observation of treaties and grants ; 
—in this way the court shifted from them¬ 
selves the responsibility of commencing hos¬ 
tilities, that they might be able, in any ques¬ 
tions which might arise between the king and 
the company, to refer such hostilities to tho 
errors of their servants/’ 

Upon this quotation of Bruce, Professor 
W ilson thus very properly comments;— 
“ There is a clause in these instructions 
omitted, which it is hut justice to the directors 
to re-insert. They enjoined their servants 
' to endeavour by their conduct to impress the 
natives with an opinion of the probity of the 
English in all commercial dealings/ With 
regard to the object of the court in giving 
discretionary powers to the president and 
council of Bur at, to enforce the observation 
of treaties and grants, it is not very candid 
to limit it to leaving an opening by which 
they migljt escape responsibility. Their own 
discance from the scene of action rendered 
some such discreiioiiary authority in their 
servants indispensable, as is admitted a few 
lines further on/’ Bruce, however, was rather 
careless than im can did iu any omissions made 
by him, as even Di\ Wilson, with all his zeal 
to vindicate the ancient proceedings of the 
company on all occasions, is equalled in par¬ 
tiality by that writer. 

^ Partly in the result of tlie treaty wdth 
Sevajee, partly from adopting tlie policy 
recommended by the court of committees at 
home, Surat escaped all attacks from native 
powers during the remainder of the seven¬ 
teenth century, although early in the eigh¬ 
teenth centnry it was repeatedly assailed by 
Mahratta freebooters. This was important, 
for Surat wag for a couBidevabie time the 
commercial capital of commercial India; and 
although its native Hindoo population was 
alwa3^3 faithless and horribly immoral, the 
Parsee inhabitants clung to the English and 
other Europeans, so as to afford facilities of^ 
commerce not to be obtained elsewhere. The 
Parsees at that time were very numerous at 
* Bruce, voJ. ii. p- 400* 
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Burat,^’ and they were very important as 
agents between the other natives, wJiom they 
well understood, and the Europeans, 

In 1686-87 several of the company's agents 
were imprisoned at Surat by the Mogul, iu 
consequence of piratical attacks by some 
English upon his ships, and generally in that 
quarter he was less friendly than formerly. 

Towards the close of the century the 
piracies off Surat became more commou and 
daring. In 1695 the empero/s chief ship, 
consecrated to a purpose by him esteemed 
holy,—tliat of carrying pilgrims to Mocha 
and Jedda, the seaports of Mecca,—was 
attacked by an English rover, and captured. 
A,21 account of the ti'ansaction is given by a 
Mohammedan writer, one Khafi Kliau, ac¬ 
cording to wliose reluctant admissions, the 
conduct of the English pirates was most 
gaDant and dashing. It was in 1693 that 
the vessel was made a prke, while carrying 
eighty guns and four liuntlred muskets, by 
which is probably meant not .that muskets 
were a part of the cargo, but of the armament. 
“All English vessel of small size” bore down 
upon the Mogul leviathan, and a battle took 
place, A gun having burst on .board the 
emperor's ship was the occasion, Khafi Khan 
declares, of the English being able to hoard, 
which tliey did, in spite of all the odds of 
mimhevs and of amament; “ and although/' 
adds Khafi, “the Ohnstians have no courage 
ivith the sword, in consequence of mismanage¬ 
ment the vessel was taken." 

Upon this event Mohammedan India lite.- 
rally raged against 'Hhe sacrilegious Giaours/' 
At Surat and Swally the emiieror, unable in 
any other way to prevent the mnititude from 
murdering the English, placed them, to the 
number of sixty-three, in irons. 

The emperor, discreetly, sought redress by 
sending to tlie English president at Bombay 
au envoy. This person was tlie historian, 
Khafi Khan, He represents his reception to 
liave been with great honour, hut rather 
encoringly refers to the display of military 
power which the president thought proper to 
make. He praises the hiisiuesa ability and 
good sense of the English council, b’ut ex¬ 
presses Ills surprise at the spirit in ulilch 
persons so grave, and on an occasion so 
important, laughed at the way in ivluch the 
crew of the little English ship took possession 
of the emperor's chief man-of-war. Having 
received explanation that the aggressors were 
pirates, wlio would he hanged if caught, and 
pacific assurances having been profusely made, 
the envoy returned to the Mogul viceroy at 
Surat, The EngJisii authorities immediately 

* See chapter an the Eeiation of the Parsees to Indian 
lijslory. 
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oiforod a reward of one tliousand ponnda for 
Captain Avery, by Tvliom It was supposed tbe 
daring exploit was perfornicd, altliough some 
attriLnted it to Captain Kidd, w ho had been 
at that time off Swally. Kidd continued to 
cruise about, but the pursuit of Avery was eo 
iiot in consequence of the reward, that lie 
made for the Ikhamaa, where his ship ^vas 
sold, and the crew dispersed. Several of them 
were, however, arrested, and hanged. Mat¬ 
ters were arranged with the emperor, but 
Kidd made so many captures of native and 
European vessels off the mouth of the Tapty, 
that peaceful relations between the chief fac¬ 
tor at Surat and the viceroy were soon inter¬ 
rupted, and the Englisli traders were exposed 
to the reprisals of the native goveriiinent 

When these events were passing at Surat 
anolher portion of the strip of territory, after¬ 
wards known as the Bombay presidency, was 
the scene of transactioi:ts of great importance. 
That theatre of event was the Island of Bom¬ 
bay, its dependant islets, and the vicinity of 
the hay. 

^Vhile the Butch in the Arcliipelago v^ere 
success fully evading the stipulations imposed 
by Cromwell when tliey solicited peace from 
that conqueror, the Portuguese were acting a 
similar part, but still more treaelieroua and 
dishonest, at Bombay. After the death of 
Cromw^ell the Butch lost all hesitation about 
breaking the treaty; and w'hils they were 
treating the authority of Charles II. uith 
contempt, or bribing bis connivance at their 
frauds, even the Portugiiose did not think 
tliemaelvea too feeide to resist the preroga¬ 
tives of the English king, and through him 
the nation lie so wealdy ruled. The Island of 
Bombay having (as related on previous pages) 
iiecome the property of Charles, as the dowry 
of the Infanta Catherine of Portugal, whom 
he married, he sent the Eaii of IMarlborough 
to take possession. Five hundred soldiers 
Avere also sent to occupy the island as a gar¬ 
rison, with its dependencies, Balsette and 
Tanna. The Portuguese governor refused 
to deliver over these islands, as they were not 
named in the treaty. It was urged upon the 
governor that the islands in question were eo 
situated, that the occupation of them hy the 
troops of any other nation would render the 
Island of Bombay insecure to its possessors. 
He replied that his government could never 
have framed a treaty 'which would open Bas- 
sein to another nation. He finally refused to 
give up Bombay until farther instructed by 
ills own government, inasmuch as the letters 
or patent produced by Lord Marlborough did 
not comport wiOi the usages of Portugah 

The troops brought out by the Englisii 
ships were so cooped up, that disease broke 


out among them, and made mortal havoc, 
Their commander, Bir Abraham Shipman, 
requested the chief of the English factory at 
Burat to allow them to land tiiere. He dared 
not undertake such a responsibility, as it might 
excite the jealousy of the natives to see so 
large a force landing in their country. The 
Earl of Marlborough returned home to report 
to his government. Bir Abraham Shipmati 
landed liis troops on the small island of Anje- 
diva, tivelve miles distant from Goa. This 
situation they found luiliealthy, and fresh 
provisions could with difficulty be obtained. 
Sir Abraham offered the rights of the crown 
to the company through tlieir agents at 
Surat. They refused to accept them, because 
they could not occupy the island j>to imvpoTt 
ill proper force, and as a permanent posses- 
Bion they were not authorized to receive it, 
nor did they consider him authorized to bestow 
it. Sir Abraham and three hundred and 
eighty-one of his troops fell victims to ^^tlie 
distemper” The residue were permitted, in 
December, 1664, to take possession of the 
Island of Bombay, under the command of an 
officer named Cook. The eventual cession of 
the island to the company seems to have 
arisen from the fact that the king found it an 
expense too heavy to be borne, and making 
a virtue of necessity/’ ho bestow^ed it upon 
those by whom ho desired to serve himself hi 
other ways.* Mr. Ooolq the commander of 
the little body of infantry, assumed the office 
of first governor. He found the island nearly 
a desert, the Portuguese having done nothing 
to improve so admirable a position. On the 
5th of November, 1666, Sir Gervalse Lucas 
arrived as governor. Sir Gervaise died on 
the 21 st of March, and was eiicceeded by the 
deputy-governor, Captain Henry Geary. 
Mr. Cook, the first governor, had been incensed 
at being superseded by a governor from Eng¬ 
land ; and as soon as Sir Gervaise died, 
assisted by the Jesuits, Cook collected a force 
at Balsette, in order to re-establish himself by 
force. The attempt failed, through the firm¬ 
ness of Captain Geary, and the fidelity of a 
portion of the little garrison. On the 26rd of 
September, 1668, the island was taken pos¬ 
session of in the name of the East India Oom- 
pany by Bir George Oxen den, the company^ 
governor at Surat. The troops were trans¬ 
ferred from the king's to the company’s ser¬ 
vice, along with the arms, ordnance, and 
stores. Boon after it came into posseasion of 
the company tlie revenue rose to £2826 per 
annum, and in a year after that it more than 
^doubled. Sir George Oxenden died on the 
14tli of July, 1669, and was succeeded in his 

* Tor a description of t!ie Island of Bombay and ds 
ridaity, see chap, vh, op. 188—145, 
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office by Mr. Gerald Augier, as chief of the ( 
factory at Surat, and governor of Bombay. 
Under his auspices the revenue rose to £6490 
per annum. In 1G72 a powerful Dutch fleet 
appeared off Bombay,and reconnoitred; at that 
time the garrison did not consist of more than 
a hundred English soldiers, about as many 
friendly Portuguese, an equal number of 
natives, and a small party of French refugees 
and deserters. The Dutcli did not effect any 
hostile purpose. Possibly they were deterred 
by the spirited efforts of the governor and 
the inhabitants, wdio enrolled tljemselves as a 
militia. Several of them were Germans, and 
received especial praise from the officials for 
their soldierJilce bearing and good conduct. 
Five hundred Eajpoots were Jiired, and pre« 
sen ted a gallant appearance to the recon- 
noitering Dutch, In 1674 the fortifications 
were repaired and strengthened. To tlie 
twenty^ono cannons which the company found 
tliere a hundred were added. The regular 
troops were four hundred, ^^of whom the 
greater part were topaeses,” and there was 
an enrolled and disciplined militia of three 
hundred. The mint was established at Bom¬ 
bay in 1676, letters patent having arrived 
from the king empowering tlie company to 
coin 'rupees, pice, and budgerooks” 

During the government of Mr. Augier, the 
Mahratta pirates infested the bay. The go¬ 
vernor died, 1676, and was succeeded by 
Houry Oxendem 

Among the difficulties with which the set¬ 
tlement had to contend, were the menacing 
power of the Emperor Aurungzebe, and that 
of the Mahrattas then rapidly rising to im¬ 
portance. Nevertheless, the place prospered, 
so that according to Mr, Grant the revenue 
at this time reached more than £12,000 per 
annum. The Portuguese and Dutch were 
bitterly opposed to this settlement. The Danes 
and French soon became rivals also. 

The rising authority of the Mahrattas gave 
much uneasiness at Bombay in 1679, and the 
jealousy of that power, and of any relations 
maintained by the English wdth it, which ani¬ 
mated the Mogul, constituted another peril to 
the still comparatively new settlement. In 
that year Seyajee seized the Island of Henery, 
and the Biddee seised the Island of Kenery 
as a counterpoise. The EngliBh were endan¬ 
gered by both proceedings, but knew not w^ell 
how to oppose either, because they were alike 
to be apprehended, and a junction with either 
party for any purpose must involve a war. 
The Biddee was considered the stronger, yet 
the leas formidable neighbour. Siddee, or 
Seedee, is a corruption of an Arabic term, 
signifyinga lord; but in the common language 
* Ilalf-castc Portuguese and ladiaus. 


of the Deccan, it came to be applied indis¬ 
criminately to all natives of Africa. Tho 
Biddees of Jinjeera took their name from a 
small fortified island in the Con can, w here a 
colony had been formed on a jaghire, granted, 
it appears, in the first instance, to an Abyssi¬ 
nian officer, by the King of Ahmednuggur, on 
condition of the maintenance of a marine for 
the protection of trade, and the conversance 
of pilgi'ims to the Red Sea. The hostiiity of 
Bevajee induced the Biddee, or chief, to seek 
favour with Aurungzebe, by whom ho was 
made admiral of tJie Mogul fleet, with an 
amiiml salary of four lacs of rupees (£40,000) 
for convoying pilgrims to Jedda and Mocha. 
The emperor Jiimself sent an annual donation 
to Mecca of three lacs.”* 

Bevajee died in 1680, which, for a time 
relieved the British very much from their un¬ 
easiness in connection with the Blah rat tas. 
In 1661, Mr. John Child, brotiier of Sir 
Josiah Child, an influential member of the 
court of committees, was appointed president 
of Biirat, with a council of eight members ; 
oue of the junior coimciliors, BIr. Ward, was 
designated deputy-governor of Bombay. 

In 1683 Bombay was created an inde¬ 
pendent English settlement, and in 1684 the 
chief seat of the power and trade of the En- 
glisli in the East Indies. Before it arrived at 
so great a distinction, however, it was the 
scene of a memorable mutiny, which prevented 
the arrangement from being carried out for 
several years. Up to the time of this revolt, 
the East India Company had expended on 
Bombay, its harbour, improvements, and for¬ 
tifications, £300,000.f Captain Keigwu'n, ivlvo 
commanded the garrison, assisted by Ensign 
Thompson, and supported by the troops, con¬ 
sisting of one hundred and fifty regulars, and 
two hundred topasses, and headed by the in¬ 
habitants, seized on the island in the name 
of the British crown. Captain Keigwin, not 
only deposed, but imprisoned the deputy- 
governor, and was himself chosen to the office 
of governor with acclamation by the troops, 
militia, and inhabitants. The captain issued 
a proclamation, in which he set forth the mis¬ 
deeds of the company. Mr. Ward applied by 
secret agents to Mr. Child, the governor of 
Burnt, who was unable to afford liirn assistance. 
Bleaiiwhile, Captain Keigvdii applied the re¬ 
venues of the island scrupulously to tbe Blip- 
port of the troops and civi] government in the 
name of the King of EngJand. The new 
governor and the inhabitants sect home com¬ 
plaints to the king against J\Ir. Child, whose 
oppressions and tyranny were the alleged oc- 

* Due’s Ma/iraiim. 

t Hamilton's EinMmu BJuriav, Albemarle Street. 
ISSO. 
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casion of a revolt wliicli took so loyal a form. 
Hr, Cook Taylor sums up tke cliaracter of 
Jolia Child and his brother Sir Josiah, as 
cxeniplifiedby their conduct from 1684 to 1688, 
and the consequences of their misdeeds, in the 
following tenns —^^XjBfortunatelyj tlieir pros¬ 
perity (that of the company) was greatly in¬ 
jured by one of tlieir own servants, Sir John 
Child, governor of Bombay, whose fraud, 
ambition, and tyranny brought the settlement 
to the very verge of rum. His folly led him 
to provoke a war witli the Emperor of Helhi, 
who sent a considerable force to attack Bom¬ 
ba}^. Chi Id's cowardice was as conspicuous 
as any of bis other qualities, and the fort must 
have fallen, bad not his seasonalde deatli re¬ 
lieved the garrison from the greatest of dangers, 
an imbecile and treacherous commander. On 
Child's death, the Emperor Auriingzebe con¬ 
sented to make peace, and granted more 
favourable terms than tlie English had a right 
to expe ct. Chi I d's sue ce ssors we re 1 i 111 e he tter 
than himself; so great were their profligacy 
and rapacity, that from being a populous 
place, Bombay was almost rendered a desert; 
it would most probably have been abandoned 
altogether, if the company's servants could 
have found means of escaping from the inso¬ 
lence arid oppression of tlieir governors by 
returning to England; but this favour w’as 
refused them, and they ivere detained by tlieir 
tyrants, without a glimmering of hope. In 
consequence of this misgoveniment abroad, and 
the peculation introduced by Sir Josiah Child 
into the management at home, the company's 
affairs fell into sad confusion, and the mer¬ 
chants of London proposed eitlier to tlirow 
open the trade with India and China, or to form 
a neivcoTuraercial association on a wider basief' 
Miss IMartincau, commenting upon the spirit 
and temper of the directors and agents at this 
period, says—Tlic wisest men among them, 
during the reigns of the Stuarts, seem to have 
entertained a true royal contempt for consti¬ 
tutional law, and a great relisli for freedom of 
win and hand in executive matters. In the 
early history of the company there are no 
greater names than those of the brothers fc^ir 
Josiah and John Child, These gentlemen 
w ere full of sensej information, vigour, and 
commercial prudence; yet Sir Josiah has left 
us an account of his notions which reads 
strangely at this day.” The fair authoress 
then quotes, on the authority, no doubt, of 
Captain Hamilton,* a reply of Sir Josiah 
Child to Mr. Vaux, governor of Bombay, in 
* Hamilton adds to the passsfi^e quoti:d by Mias Mar¬ 
tin saiij “ I am the more particular on this account, because 
1 saw and copied both those letters in aano, 16&6, while 
Mr. Vaux and I were prisoners at Surat, on sccount of 
Captain Ev'ory's [Avery] robhiug the Mogurs ^reat ship, 
the 


1693, when the latter declared he would act 
towards interlopers according to the laws of 
England, Sir Josiah wrote roundly to ]\Ir. 
Vnux, what amounted to an assertion of the 
supreme aiithonty of the company even over 
tlie prerogatives of the crown and the laws of 
England. The injunctions of Sir Josiah 
were too faithfully carried out by his brother, 
whose notions of the company's privileges 
were still more arbitrary. 

Wbether the conduct of Mr. Jobn, after¬ 
wards Sir Jobiq Child^ merited the hatred 
borne to him at Bombay, the feeling w-as ge¬ 
neral among all tlie company's servants and 
the inhabitantB in 1684, so that Captain 
Keigivin rode triurapbantly upon tlie storm. 
The king and the Duke of York looked rather 
favourably upon the statements of Keigwun, 
and the company espoused thoroughly all the 
doings and misdoings of Sir John Ghild, Hr. 
St. Jolni was sent out by tlie king to inves¬ 
tigate matters, and the company sent pri¬ 
vately an agent of its owm. Child also pro¬ 
ceeded in pCTSon from Burnt, but the new 
governor and his confederates would enter 
into no negotiations wutli him. Sir Thomaa 
Grantham was dispatched witli a naval squa¬ 
dron to take possession of the island, but 
Captain Keigwin refused to surrender it, ex¬ 
cept upon condition of free pardon and liberty 
to return home for himself and his followers, 
alleging, that wdiat lie bad done was done 
honestly, for tlie king's honour, and the cause 
of law and justice. The admiral accepted the 
terms offered by the gallant and loyal insur¬ 
gent, and on the 20th of ^fovember, 1684, the 
fort w^as s u rren dered. It was e yl deiit that the 
royal authorities and tliose of the company 
viewed Keigwin's conduct in a different light, 
blit that the latter deemed it their interest to 
condemn hie offences against them. During 
his government lie displayed some activity, 
having opened negotiations wdth Rajah Bain- 
bajee, and finally concluded a treaty with him 
by which he recovered twelve thousand pagodas 
due to the company. This must have pleased 
them well, for in the year 1685 they con finned 
the treaty. 

Ill 1686 the chief government of tlie com¬ 
pany ill India removed from Surat, as had 
been previously determined, to Bombay, Sir 
John Child waa appointed President, Captain' 
General, and Admiral of the East India 
Company's forces by land and sea, from Cape 
OomoTin to the Gulf of Persia, Sir John 
began exercise of his new authority by put¬ 
ting down interlopers, with ivliom he dealt 
in the precise spirit of the letter of bis brother, 
Sir Josiah, to Blr. Yaux, already mentionedp 
Mr. Mill vindicates the interlopers, as does 
Smith in his able work, but Hr. V\ ilson 
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pertmeutly says in reply to the former^—It 
would appear^ from the way in \Yliicli these 
interlopers are spolteu of^ that they were un¬ 
connected nierehants, seeking only to carry on 
trade with India on the principles of individual 
adventure and free competition. It seems, 
however^ that they attempted more than this, 
representing themselves as a new company, 
chartered by the king, whose purpose it was 
to deprive the old of their privileges* They 
endeavoured alao to establish theiiiselves per- 
maneutly at various places in the Deccan, 
and offered to the King of Goleoncla fifteen 
thousand pagodas for permission to erect a 
fort at Armagan* It was not without cause, 
therefore, that the company regarded them 
ivitli fear, and endeavoured to suppress their 
commerce*” Both the Brothers Child are 
accused, witli some appearance of probability, 
of having desired to inflict capital punishment 
upon Englishmen who interlopedand of 
a desire to create in the name of the company 
a pure despotism over Englishmen within the 
bounds of sea and land, where their charter 
gave them any authority* Sir Josiah laid it 
down, in hi& communications with his brother, 
as an essential feature of their future policy, 
that all injuries inflicted by native princes 
upon the company’s property or servants 
should be retaliated, and that force of arms 
should be move relied upon in all future dif¬ 
ferences with the rajahs of territones con- 
tiguoiia to those of the company. These 
directions of Sir Josiali'a influenced Sir John 
largelyin the career, which Dr. Goolce Taylor 
denounces with such unqualified severity. 

In 1687, Sir John Child being dead, Mr. 
Harriss was appointed in Jus place, but the 
new governor vras then a prisoner to the 
Mogul at Surat, and was not liberated until 
the ensuing year* 

TJie Du tell having erected Batavia and 
Colombo into regencies, the English conferred 
the same title upon the settlement of Bombay 
in 1687. 

War brolte out between the company and 
the Mogul, arising from the efforts of tlie 
former, in Bengal, to retaliate for injuries 
alleged to have been inflicted by the emperor’s 
officers and subjects* The circumstances 
which led to it will be detailed elsewhere ; 
Ji ei‘e, for the reader’s convenience, limiting the 
narrative of its events to Bombay, it may 
be observed, that Sir John Child deliberately 
provoked tin's war, with the intention, if 
it succeeded, of avowing himself to have done 
BO as the agent of tlie court of committees, 
wliicli was in effect his brother Josiah, but if 
he failed, bis plan w^as to declare that he had 
acted on his own responsibility, so that the 
company might disown him, and again solicit, 


on the ground of their repudiation of all Ins 
proceedings, to be restored to tlie Mogid’s 
favour, and to their former positioii in matters 
of trade. This policy lias been condemned 
by most historians as immoral, but several 
historical advocates of the company have 
defended it, as ex:pedlcnt and prudent, under 
the peculiar and exceptionable circumstances 
in which Sir John Child was placed; others 
deny, or tlirow doubt upon the accuracy of the 
representations made of Sir John’s motives 
ami policy. In consequence of that policy, 
'*tlie Siddee's fleet” (the fleet of the Mogul 
admiral) attacked Bombay, taking possession 
of Mahim Mazagong and Sion, and shutting 
up the governor and garrison in the castle* 
The Sid dee was on this occasion provided 
with a choice body of Mogul troops. In 
1689 an order came from Aurungzebe to his 
admiral to withdraw his soldiers, hut this 
was not done until the 22nd of June, 1690. 
The Siddee w^as very anxious to prosecute 
the siege, because he regarded the English 
as at heart the allies of Ids old enemies, the 
Mahrattas. He also tarried so long, in hopes 
of a certain conquest, having been inspired by 
the Portuguese Jesuits, wBo at first covertly 
and then openly abetted the invaders, On the 
withdrawal of the enemy, the lands which 
the Jesuits had been permitted to hold were 
confiscated, in punishment for their treason. 

From 1691 to 1693, the plague raged at 
Bombay, so that at the beginning of the last- 
named year, only three of the company’s civil 
servants remained alive. 

In 1694 Sir John Gayer arrived as gover¬ 
nor* The condition in which he found “ the 
regency” led him to make a report con¬ 
cerning it in his despatches home, which re¬ 
presented it as in a deplorable condition. It 
had not recovered the effect of the desperate 
policy of Sir John Child, and since his death 
it had incurred new disasters. The pro¬ 
ceedings of the English jiirates were most 
daring, especially against the ships of the 
Mogul. Aurungzebe demanded that the 
regency should make good all the losses 
whicli those pirates inflicted upon his own 
navy, and upon the coasting shii>3 of his sub¬ 
jects. To meet these demands the treasury 
w’^aa exhausted, and the council exposed to 
perpetual apprehension of a new declaration of 
war hy the Mogul* Sir John Gayer was unable 
to provide any remedy against the evils 
which prevailed* In 1698 Sir Nicliolas 
Waite Tivas appointed resident at Surat by 
the new^ or English Company, already re¬ 
ferred to in the narrative of the home history 
of the East India Company, and he imme¬ 
diately directed hfs energies against Sir John 
and his eouncil His endeavours were in- 
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eessanfc to persuade tlie officers of the Mog’ol 
that the agents of the old company were 
rebels against their own sovereign, and enter¬ 
tained hostile designs against the emperor. 
In 1700 he encceeded, by his intrigues, in 
procuring the imprisonment of Sir John 
Gayer and Mr. Colt, While these intrigues 
were in progress, and before they had arrived 
at that result, the English pirates took ad¬ 
vantage of the collision between the two com¬ 
panies, and literally made war on their own 
acGonat. In 1G98 they appeared off Cape 
Comorin with two frigates and a number of 
swift sailing ships of smaller dimensions, 
manned by most daring and reckless men. 
Tinder the command of Captain Kidd, wdto 
■was afterwards taken and hanged. Also 
three other piratical frigates cruised, one 
of fifty guns, one of forty, and one of thirty, 
all English built, with English crews, and 
commanded by English captains. These 
robber sliips intercepted all vessels, and made 
havoc of the native coasters for a considerable 
tim e wi th iin pn ni ty. The s e we re n ot th e on ly 
enemies of the snffering settlement. Its old 
enemies, the Mahrattas, kept it in a state of 
eon 6 ta nt alarm. T li e Po rtugu es e, who al w-ay a 
regarded the cession of Bombay to the English 
as an event injurious to their nation and their 
leligion, were not too weak to menace and 
insult the feeble settlement; tbe Jesuits, 
whose property had been confiscated, the 
Portuguese resident on the island, and even 
the half-castes, were ready to rise in revolt 
upon the appearance of a Portuguese force, 
and correspondence with the Portuguese 
stations, stimulating an attack, ^vas constantly 
carried on. 

The Arahs fitted out several fast sailing 
ships, w'hich entered the hay repeatedly, in¬ 
flicting variety of mischief; and these also 
had complicity with certain Arahs residing on 
the island. The English had at first en¬ 
couraged settlers of all creeds and nations, 
but the harsh governmeut of Sir Jolin Child 
had turned them all into rebels. 

Even tliesc miseries did not complete the 
frightful catalogue. The plague, already re¬ 
ferred to, had scarcely passed away, when 
pestilence of another kind spread over the 
island. Tbe uncultivated land was in a 
marshy state, and bad for some time spread 
malaria to a certain extent; that extent 
widened, until the whole island became the 
sphere of its morbid influence, 

Tbe disturbance of the Deccan, during the 
long reign of Aurungzebe, kept largo armies 
of the emperor's, and niimerons bodies of the 
active and desperate Mahrattas, continually 
marching to and fro; and this circumstance 
left the English, both at Bombay and Surat, 


in a state of uncertainty, from which tliey were 
favoured with few intervals of relief, as to 
how far the policy of the contending hosts 
might not involve llieir factories and the 
Island of Bombay within the whirlwind of 
war. 

In the last decade of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, while the Eritieli were put to a severe 
trial in Bombay, the new and fear fully fatal 
malady, .already referred to, visited the 
place, and the Europeans, civil and military, 
were all but annihilated. At this conjuucturo 
the Parsces behaved with prudence and 
courage. The Seedees of Jinjeera were in¬ 
vading Bombay, and the island, and Fort 
St. George, then called Dmigerry Fort, fell 
speedily into their hands. An eminent 
Parsee, a shipwright, named Rustom Dorab, 
contributed much to save the island to the 
British. He placed himself at the head of tho 
fishermen, then a numerous caste, organiKed 
them, attacked and defeated the int'aders, 
followed up his successes, and drove the 
enemy back. He, at the same time, sent 
despatches to the head of the British factory 
at Surat, ■who, hastening to Bombay, took 
upon himself the government. The loyal and 
intrepid Parsee was re^varded by appoint¬ 
ments of honour and profit. Some acconat 
having been given of this transaction in the 
chapter on the Parsecs, it is unnecessary to 
notice it further here, than to say that during 
the various trials from pestilence and war 
during the last ten years of the century at 
Bombay, the Parsees and tho Armenian Chris¬ 
tiana displayed both loyalty and courage. 

Having noted the history of events 
at Surat and Bombay, tho chief statiouB 
of the company during the period iio'^v 
treated, the reader's attention is directed to 
the progress of affairs at another of the 
stations wiiich had assumed importance, and 
was destined to occupy a powerful position in 
the future dominions of the company. The 
settlement of Fort George, at Madras, was 
noticed in a previous chapter. In lCo3 it 
^vas raised to the rank of a presidency. 
In 1661 Sir Edward Winter was appomtecl 
chief agent; but in 1G65 a Mr. George Fow- 
croft was nominated in his place, "when Sir 
Edward Winter exemplified the spirit of dis¬ 
cord which then prevailed among the com¬ 
pany's agents, and the rude lawlessness so 
frequeiTitly evinced by them, for he seized 
and imprisoned the gentleman nominated to 
snccecd him, and retained by force Fort 
George until the 22nd of August, 1668, when 
he delivered it up to commissioners from Eng¬ 
land, on condition of receiving a full pardon 
for all offences. Mr. Foweroft then assumed 
the government, which he retained until 
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1671^ when he was succeeded by Sir William I 
Langhorn, in which year the sovereign of the 
Carnatic made over to the company his share 
in the eustoms of Bladras, for a fixed rent 
of twelve luindred pagodas per annum. In 
1680 Mr. William Gifford was appointed 
governor of Port St. George ; and in 1683 he 
was appointed president of both Madras and 
the company's station a in Bengal In 1686 
Mr. Yule was nominated to the presidency of 
Madras, the Bengal stations being no longer 
nnder its direction. On the 12th December, 
1687, the popnlatiou of*Fort George, the city 
of Madras, and the villages within tlie terri¬ 
tory of tlie company were reported in the 
ptibli’c letter to be three bund red thousand.”’^ 

In 1686 Madras w-as formed into a corpora¬ 
tion, to consist of a mayor and ten aldermen, 
of whom three were to be servants of the 
company, and seven natives; the list of bur¬ 
gesses was to comprise a hundred and twenty 
names. According to Bruce]' the aldermen 
were to be justices of the peace, and to wear 
their scarlet gowns, and the burgesses black 
silk gowns; much ceremony was to be ob¬ 
served in conducting the affairs of the corpo¬ 
ration, and great pomp in their processions. ' 
It was found impossible, however, to consti¬ 
tute the corporation on the wide and liberal 
base intended. The ilnasnlmau population 
hated the English too fiercely to be entrusted ; 
the Portuguese were deterred by their priests, 
whose hostility was as great as that of “ the 
Moors.'' The Jen's left the place rather than 
]mve anything to do with the corpomtion; 
and the Armenians, whom the English 
wished chiefly to employ, declined acting. 
Tiie causes of this appear to have been, a 
hope retained by the Mohammedans of ex¬ 
pelling the Engiish ; and an indisposition on 
the part of the minor sects and parties to 
commit themselves, as in such case the con¬ 
querors would probably liold them account¬ 
able. Some lingering hope also pervaded the 
Portuguese that tlieir nation -would one day 
regain its ascendancy, and that in the mean¬ 
time their proj^er task was to sow dissatisfac¬ 
tion iu the minds of all other parties against 
that which ^vas dominant. The tyranny of 
the English, and the self-will of the presi¬ 
dents, no doubt also deterred many from join¬ 
ing in anything English in its character. 
The Hindoo population, over anxious in those 
days to play off any other power against the 
Moliammedans, were willing to co-operate. 

TJie governor offered an alliance to the 
King of Golconda against the Dutch, with 
whom his majesty was at war. This W'as 
done with the object of nJtiuiateJy obtaining 

* voh li. p. 414. 
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from him a firman to coin rupees, and the 
cession of St. Tlionaas, 

During all this time the Dutcli scoured tlie 
Coromandel coast, sometimes seizing ships 
as buccaneers, at other times at war with the 
natives. The native chiefs along that coast 
were then also constantly at war witli one 
another. The Carnatic, in which Madras 
is situated, w^as especially disturbed. Ail 
these circumstances circumscribed the English 
trade at Madras, and caused uneasiness in 
Fort Bt. George. The Mogul made war upon 
the King of Golconda, and the neighbouring 
princes. The company's agents at Madras 
w-ere desirous to resist tlie pretensions of the 
Mogul, hut in tiie end tamely aubinitted, and 
petitioned for the same privileges as they had 
enjoyed under the previous ruler, whidi were 
granted. Sir Jolin Child was so opposed to 
a policy of peace as to censure the agents of 
the Madras presidency. In bitter terms, for 
hesitating to believe that the English must 
ultimately conquer. The events brought 
about by Sir John himself, the utter inade¬ 
quacy of his means to assert his pretensions, 
proved that the agents at Fort St. George 
knew better than he did the requisites of 
their peculiar situation : this will, however, 
appear more fully, when noticing the contest 
in Bengal and along the western shores of its 
bay, brought about by the violence and am¬ 
bition of Sir John. In 1691 Governor Ynlc 
was dismissed, and Mr. Higginson succeeded 
him, w^ho was replaced in 1696 by Mr. 
Thomas Pitt, under whose presidency Madras 
witnessed the end of the seventeenth century. 
During his government the revenue of tlie 
territory amounted to forty tlioiisand pagodas 
per annum. During the whole period, from 
the erection of Fort St. George, gunpowder 
was an iniportant item in the cargoes of the 
vessels “ outw'ard bound" from England to 
the presidency. 

During the progress of the events recorded, 
the Madras agents were engaged in making 
various settlements: among these were Ten- 
gayapatain, or Tegnapatam, a small town in 
Tra van core on the ^ea-coast, thirty-two miles 
west-north-'west from Cape Comorin, lati¬ 
tude S“ 17' north, longitude 77“ 22* cast; and 
Viz agapa tarn, or Vizigapatam, latitude 17"* 42' 
north, longitude 83“ 21' east. TJie latter 
place was first founded, and suffered severely 
during the war which Sir John CJiild, on 
his own authority, carried on with the Em¬ 
peror Aurungzebe. So confused are the chro¬ 
nicles of this period, that it is difficult to say 
in wh at y ea r the pi ac e wn s s et tied. A t IS em a - 
chellum, near to it, w^as a Hindoo temple of 
great reputed sanctity. The town was the 
capital of a district of the same name. There 
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is sonic fine elevated ground about it, a range 
of hills lying near it, A bay is formed by a 
promontory, fifteen hundred feet high ; the 
vicinity is picturesque* It vi’as the capital of 
a district of tlic same name, Bituated in the 
Northern Circars. The travelling distance 
from iMadrns was four hundred and eighty- 
three miles* Here, and in Tegnapatain, the 
Engliaii encouraged the settlement of Arme¬ 
nians, who acted as agents between them and 
the natives, journeying far inland and finding 
customers for goods, and obtaining commis¬ 
sions for goods and produce* Soon after the 
peace with Anruugzebe, Tegiiapatam was 
settled, and a fort built there, called Fort St. 
David, A little to the north of It tlie French 
had formed a settlement, called Pondicherry, 
whicli gave the English some uneasiness^ as 
the French were fiercely hostile,* The 
ground at Fort St David's was purchased 
from the Maliratta sovereign, Rajali Ram, 
Aurungzebe, to testify ins forgiveness of the 
late war made upon him, permitted the Mogul 
authorities of the Carnatic to favour the pnr- > 
chase and the erection of the fort, The 
wall and bulwarks were good and strong," 

The proceedings of the company’s agents 
in Bengal involved the Madras stations In tlie 
vortex of war and suffering ; the remaining 
items of the history of those stations are com¬ 
prised in the events which succeeded each 
other so rapidly on the Bengal coasts and the 
Hoogly Illver, 

In 1674 the trade of Bengal had grown to 
such importance, that a separate agency was 
established to conduct it; but for ten years 
after that event the trade suffered much from 
the peculation and oppression of the native 
mithorities. In 1685 the determination was 
formed by the supreme English authority in 
India to put an end to these oppressions. 
The greatest force which had ever appeared 
in the service of the company was enijdoyed 
for this purpose. Ten vessels, armed ith 
from twelve to seventy gnus, sailed under the * 
command of Captain Nicholson, who had also 
six companies of infantry. The first object 
of this officer was directed to be, the seizure 
ami fortification of Chittagong, as a place to 
serve for security in case of reverse, and as a 
jpoiM cVa 2 }pui in any aggressive operations 
against the Mogul, or petty chiefs of Bengal, 
In addition to this force the directors of com¬ 
mittees made application to the king for “ an 
entire company of regular infantry, with their 
officera,” Bo hadly was the expedition timed, 
that the sliips arrived at their destination in a 

* Chapters will he devoted to the rise of the Preach 
and other East ludla Compamies formed on the confmeHt- 
Separate chapters have been already given to the Portu¬ 
guese and Butch. 


desultory way ; and before a sufficient force 
was collected, an untoward circumstance 
hrougJit on a conflict^ which, so far as the 
English were concerned, was premature and 
unfortunate, A quarrel occurred about some 
trifling matter between three English sol¬ 
diers and the peons of ShaUta Khan, the 
]\Iogurs souhatlar, or governor, of Bengal, 
This occurred in October, 1680, The fleet, 
under Captain Nicholson, at tacked the town 
of Hoogiy, five hundred houses were burned, 
and much of the property of the citizeus de¬ 
stroyed. This led the governor to sue for 
peace, to which the English assented, but on 
terms so preposterously exacting as to amount 
to a rejection of the overtures. The whole 
transaction and its results are thus briefly_ 
narrated by Bruce :—“ Three English soldiers 
had quarrelled with the peons of the nawab, 
and had been 'wounded ; a company of sol¬ 
diers was called out in their defence, and 
finally the whole of the troops. The native 
forces collected to oppose them were routed, 
the to'vvn \vas cannonaded by the ships, and 
the foujdar was compelled to solicit a cessation 
of arms, which was granted on condition of 
his furnishing means of conveying the com¬ 
pany’s goods on hoard their vessels. Before 
the action took place orders had come from 
Shaista Khan to compromise the differences 
with the English, hut tlieir claims had now 
become so considerable, amounting to above 
sixty-six lacs of rupees, or nearly £700,000, 
that it was not likely they expected the nawahs 
acquiescence. They I'emained at Hoogly 
till the 20tli of December, and then, ‘con¬ 
sidering that Hoogly was an open town, re¬ 
tired to Ohntannttee, or Calcutta, from its 
being a safer situation during any negotiation 
with the nabob or Mogul/ Negotiations were 
accordingly opened and terms agreed upon, 
when, in February, the nawab threw off' the 
mask, and a large body of horse appeared^ 
before Hoogly." 

On this occasion the factory was defended 
with undaunted spiriL Repeated assaults 
were made, hut the English, headed by the 
agent. Job Clmrnock, repulsed tlie nawab’s* 
forces, stormed the fort of Tanna, seized the 
Island of Injellee, whore they strongly fortified 
themselves, and destroyed Balasore with fire, 
together with forty ships of the emperor's 
fleet. 

On the other hand, the factories of Patna 
and Cossimbazar were plundered by the 
Mogul soldiery, and the residents earned 
into the interior. In September, 1687, peace 
was made, and the English were allowed to 
go hack to Hoogly on their former privileges. 
The company was, however, dissatisfied wdtli 

* From the Pordan, a dermty (of the MogEl). 
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the want of success, and accused Cbatnock of I 
fighting for his own interests rather than 
those of the company. Tiio loss of Cossfin- 
bazar particularly irritated tlic court of com¬ 
mittees, and they ordered Sir John Child to 
proceed to Bengal and negotiate for its re¬ 
covery. This command was so well executed 
that everything appeared to ho on the point 
of adjustment, when Captain Heath arrived 
from England in a large ship named the 
Defencej and accompanied by a frigate. 
Heath arrived in October, 1688, and went up 
to Calcutta, where be to ole the company's 
servants on board. On the 20th of Novem¬ 
ber he arrived at BaJasore, and instantly at¬ 
tacked the place, contrary to the advice of the 
English a nth ori ties ; he alleging that he had 
orders from home to make war upon the 
Mogul. Having plundered Balasore, he pro¬ 
ceeded to Chittagong, but the strenuous per¬ 
suasives of *^the council” induced him to 
allow communications to be made to the 
nabob before commencing hostilities. He 
appears to have been of an impatient and hasty 
temperament, for he did not wait for the 
residt of those negotiations, hut sailed away to 
iVrracan, where he made fruitless efforts to 
establish a settlement. He then carried the 
agents and property of the company to 
hladras, where he arrived in March, 1689.* 
These events exasperated the emperor, and 
led to the painful incidents at Surat and 
Bombay, already recorded in thia chapter. 
Aurungzebe, in fact, sent orders to hia depu¬ 
ties and commanders to drive the English out 
of his dominions. Muchtar Khan, the viceroy 
of Gnjerat, ordered the goods of the company 
at Snrat to be sold, demanded five lacs of 
rupees as indemnity for the burnings, de¬ 
struction, and plunder in Bengal, and offered 
a very great snni for the capture of Sir John 
C 111 Id, or the production of his dead body. 
The English were finally obliged to sue for 
peace at the close of 1688, The Mogul at ! 
first seemed indisposed to accept any terms, 
but a clue regard to his treasury, exhausted 
by his numerous wars, induced him to listen 
to the overtures of the English, The death 
of Sir John Child removed any animosity 
which the emperor retained, and he became 
willing to treat the English as traders, re¬ 
sorting to his dominions for commerce witli 
his permission ; but as territorial lords he had 
a repugnance to their presence. Indeed, he ' 
liad no objection to any of the European 
peoples as traders, but he was resolved to 
make them all feel that he alone W'as lord of 
India, In February, 1689, a new firman was 
granted, after incessant and humble impor¬ 
tunity oil the part of the English, restoring to 
* Erace, vob ii. p. 648. 
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i theni the imperial favour, and permission to 
trade, on condition tliat they made good the 
losses inflicted upon his subjects. The 
preamble of this document sets forth, that it 
is given he cause the English entreated 
pardon for the crimes they had committed, 
and promised amendment. The concluding 
paragrapli stipulates for the execution of the 
firman that Mr. Child, who did the dia- 
’ grace, he turned out and expelled ” The 
emperor did not then know of the illness or 
death of the chief offender, thus specifically 
condemned. Yet, whatever the faidts of Sir 
John, and of the agents wlio seconded his 
policy, the provocations and injuries received 
by the English were very great. SJiaista 
was an inexorable extortioner; and wherever 
the English held a station in Bengal, this man, 
under the pretence of service to the Mogul, 
robbed them by dues, dudes, and imports, 
which Imd a form of legality, and were snh- 
stantlally unjust, Stewart depicts this man 
as a villain of the blackest character. Pro“ 
fessoT Wilson leans to the Moliammedan testi¬ 
monies, whicli exalt him as 'Hhe lily of 
perfection.” Mr. Mill admits, notwithstand¬ 
ing the severity of his censures upon Sir John 
Child and the company, that the English 
were in no part of India so wronged and op¬ 
pressed aa in Bengal. 

The English now for a season became ex¬ 
ceedingly deferential to the Mogul. No 
western people are more respectful to power 
. than the English, while none so doggedly 
main tai n th e p ow er th e y ac qu ire. The direc - 
tors of committees were not turned from their 
purpose of gaining territory. Sir Josiah 
Child w'as still the clitef man among them, 
and he was not daunted by the defeat and 
death of his brother. To gain a footing upon 
the soil of India he believed to he essential to 
a profitable commerce with India, and the 
Lest means of retrieving the company's pecu¬ 
niary disasters, and he reBolved, jper fas et 
ne/aSf to accomplish this resolve. 

A very important acquisition was made in 
Bengal during the contest waged with the 
nabob. During the conflicts at Hoogly in 
1687, the gallant and skilful Job Charnock 
took possession oi Clintanutty, a village about 
twenty-four miles dov^m the river. This posi¬ 
tion he considered less exposed than Hoogly, 
According to Bruce, when peace with the 
nabob was obtained, that functionary ordered 
Mr. Charnock to go back to Hoogly^ and 
remove the agents and property of the com¬ 
pany thither. According to thisauthor, they 
were allowed to have some footing there, but 
were forbidden to build mth brick or stone. 
Mill represents the first occupancy of Ohuta- 
nutty to have been after the peace with the 
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nabob’s ^‘eat mastev, the Emperoi* Aiimng- 
zebe, and obtained hy grant from bhn in the 
result of the eompany's respectful behaviour 
and offers of service/* Professor ilsou 
reprcseuta the matter ae related above^ Cap¬ 
tain Heath having gone to Ohutanutty, -where 
the English were already settled, and taken 
them thence. The villages of Govindpore and 
Calcutta were adjacent to 0 hut anil tty, and 
formed together oue straggling series of con¬ 
nected villages. Stewart"^ thus relates their 
occupation The chief agent of tlie com¬ 
pany, Job Ciiarnock, had taken possession of 
Chutanutty in the contests with the nawab in 
1GS7, andj upon the restoration of tranquillity, 
returned to it in 161J0. The Foujdar of 
Hoogly sought to induce the English to return 
there; hut they obtained leave to build a 
factory at Calcutta, wbich tliey preferred^ as 
more secure and accessible to shipping. Sub¬ 
sequently permission was procured from 
Azeeni-us-shan, the grandson of Annmgzebe, 
and governor of Bengal, to purchase the rents 
of the three villages named above from 
the lesemindars who were then in charge of 
the collections, amounting to eleven hundred 
and ninety-five rupees six annas anoiially. 
The ground was, no doubt, very thinly 
occupied, and in great part overrun with 
jungle, giving to the company, therefore, 
lands sufficient for the erection of their fac¬ 
tory and fort.” The English prudently and 
by degrees erected their fort, and called it 
Fort William. The Emperor Aunmg^sebe 
was probably not informed of these proceed¬ 
ings, for while be respected the possession of 
forts by Eurojienna in any territory which he 
conquered, those forts having been the result 
of treaty, or sale, or permission to build, on 
the part of the monarch previously in posses¬ 
sion of the supreme authority, yet he never 
himself gave permission to any Europeans to 
erect a fortress or fortify a position on any 
land of winch he was sovereign. AAlien the 
English first settled there, and for many years 
after, the place was daugerousl}'- unhealthy, 
from tlie stagjiant waters and decaying vege¬ 
table matter in its vicinity, the whole district 
of Huddea, of wdiich it formed part, being 
both marshy and covered with jungle. 

A combination of petty chiefs to overLlirow 
tlic government of the nabob in 169ii gave 
tlie occasion sought by the British of insisting 
upon the necessity of an armed occupation of 
their xwoperty* The nabob on this occasion 
directed them to defend themselves if at¬ 
tacked, and they accepted the genei'al permifi- 
sion as autliority to fortify their position. 

During the process of the insnrreetion the 
Dutch and English factories at Bajniahal 
* App. 3;i. p, 544. 


were plundered by Rehim Khan, an Affglian, 
one of the coalesced chiefs in arma. He nlsc 
took poasession of Hoogly and MooT8hedaba<l, 
then also a very important place of commerce 
He next attacked Ohntaniilty, and Tantia, a 
place ten miles west of Calcutta. He was 
repulsed at the former in a severe confliet. 
Taniia was covered by the guns of an Eng¬ 
lish frigate, at tlie request of the Foujdar of 
Hoogly, and tliere alEO the assailants met 
with repulse. When, in 1698, peace was 
established by tlie enforcement of the autho¬ 
rity of Auruiigzebe, the defences erected by 
the Europeans were allowed to remain, as they 
had all been used in the emperoEs interest. 
The English iu that year obtained consider¬ 
able property by purchase, and became lords 
paramount of a district, to the whole of which 
they gave the name of the village of Calcutta, 
wdiich, according to Stewart, is properly 
a temple dedicated to Cally, the 
Hindoo goddess of Time. 

In 1689 the Englisli and Dutch (in Europe) 
united iu hostilities against the French, The 
naval conflicts which follow^ed are memorable 
in history, and continued until the peace of 
Ryawick, in 1697. The French were then 
far behind the English, as the latter were far 
behind the Dutch as political economists. In 
the philosophy of commerce the French were 
especially deficient, although several eminent 
Frenchmen bad thrown light by tlieir opinions 
upon commercial science. The French in 
India proceeded in a manner so unwise, that 
their undertakings wwe generally misfortunes. 
In Europe their privateers and men-of-war 
so frequently captured English and Dutch 
East Indiamen, that the prices of BYcncli im¬ 
portations from India were reduced in the 
markets of France. During the war more 
tliati four thousand English merchantmen, 
many of them East Iiidiamen, were captured 
by the royal navy of Louis XIV, and the 
French privateers. In India and the Indian 
Ocean French privateers and royal cruisers 
inflicted serious injuries upon both Dutch and 
English, hut more especially upon tlie latter. 
The war with France w^as one of the great 
obstructions to the company during the whole 
of the time it lasted. In another chapter the 
proceedings of the French during this century 
in their Eastern enterprises will be noticed, 
especially where English interests w'ere af¬ 
fected, 

TJiivs closed the seventeenth century upon 
the struggles for European dominion, and the 
competitions for a European commerce witb 
the East. The characters of the various com¬ 
panies and nationalities engaged afford but 
little scope for comparisom The EngliBb, on 
the whole, do not appear more grasping or 
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more self-willed tlmn their competitors. Per- I 
haps the Danes, in the comparatively small 
amount of hiisineas transacted by them, con¬ 
ducted themselves the best. They were re¬ 
markable for their concern for the religioiis 
instriictioTi of their servants and mariners, 
and of the natives over whom they acquired 
an influence, although at first they seemed to 
be only intent upon gain. The Dutch were 
ardent Protestants as well as traders, and 
were almost as much opposed to the Portu¬ 
guese, as upholders of the Church of Home, as 
they were politically anxious to humbie the 
Spanish and Portuguese nations, and u'rest 
from (hem their trade and territory. Towards 
the English they were animated by a fore¬ 
boding that the Eritish nation was destined 
to naval pre-eminence, and they w^ere unwil¬ 
ling to bow to the rising greatness of a navy, 
the ships of which they were so often 
enabled to encounter with success* The Dutch, 
whatever the grasping cupidity and stern 
hardness of their merchants and mariners as 
such, as a nation possessed many eminently 
pious and learned men, and there were great 
mimbera of the people of Holland sincerely 
anxious to spread “peace on earth, and good¬ 
will to men," and more especially to pro¬ 
mote the proclamation of the gospel among 
the heathen. When the possession a of the 
Dutch East India Company assumed a per¬ 
manent character, schools were established, 
churches erected, the Bible tranelated into 
the languages of the natives, and missionaries 
sent forth. The Portuguese were anxious to 
subdue by the burning fagot and the maty 
pike. All peoples were, they believed^ hound 
to render allegiance to the Roman pontiff, and 
they were his instruments in effecting the 
conquest of the East* The English paid little 
attention to religion* The provisions made in 
the charters as to chaplains and religions in¬ 
struction were grossly neglected, nor could 
the company he induced to lay out money for 
such purposes* This may be accounted for 
partly by the objection w’hieli great ntinibera 
in England felt to the propagation of religion 
by state authority, public secular companies, 
or by any party or denomination bearing the j 
sw^ord* Among the company’s own agents 
there were nsetvil and able servants who held 
such views. 

The relation of tlm English East India 
Company to India at the end of the century 
was relatively more powerful than that of any * 
of its competitors. Tlie Dutch were triumphant 
In the Arciiqielago, but the footing they had 
gained in India was comparatively feeble. 
Their stations were small, and, although well 
managed, not points likely to serve for pur¬ 
poses of aggression upon either the native i 


princes or the Europeans, It was chiefly 
at eea that they were strong so far as India 
was concerned. 

The ports of chief importance ocenpiod by 
the European nations in India at the end of 
the seventeenth century should he attentively 
marked by the reader, as their relative conse- 
qnence formed an essential element in the 
changes which occurred in the century which 
succeeded. 

The Portuguese still retained Goa, often as 
it had been endangered from sieges by natiTro 
armies, and blockades by the Dutch. They 
also retained on the coasb of Western India 
Dainaun, Chou I, Bass el n, and Dhi, in Giijerat 
TJieir powder, however, was gone for ever* No 
oue was so wenlc at the close of the seven¬ 
teenth century as to fear the Pcrtugiiese, 
On the coasts of China they still held tlio 
Islands of Macao, Timor, and Sulor. 

Tlie Dutch held many places which they 
had wrested from the Portuguese, On the 
coast of Coromandel they had Negapatam; 
in Bengal they had factories at Hoogly, Cos- 
simhaKar, and Patna; on the const of G vijerat 
tliey had stations at vSurat, the agents at which 
place superintended other ageiits at Agm and 
Alimedahad* On the Malabar coast they 
occupied posts at Ooebin, Qmlon, Grauganore, 
and Oanuanove* On this coast the Dutch held 
territory wrested from the Portuguese, and 
maintained military forces* Off the Madras 
coast the Island of Ceylon belonged to the 
Du toll, althougli the French succeeded in 
faking from them Trincomalee. The Hol¬ 
landers were strongest in the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago. Java was the location of Batavia, 
the most beautiful city of the Eastern world. 
At Malacca, Bantam, Ambojma, Banda, Ter- 
nate, Siam, Tonqnin, and Macassar, they held 
flourishing positions, and even iu Japan they 
alone succeeded. The Portuguese first, and 
afterwards the English, had been forced out 
of all the regions east of the Malacca Straits 
by the ships and troops of Holland. 

The Danes Jield Tranqiicbar, the Dutch 
would have deprived them of it but for tlie 
assistance rendered by the English. The 
French held Pondiclieny as their only im¬ 
portant position* The English held many 
positions, the chief being Bombay, Madras, 
Surat, and Calcutta, then rising to importance. 
On the shores of Western India the British 
stations of importance were Bombay, Surat, 
the neiglihouring harbour of SwalJy, anti 
Barocli* The forts of Car war, TeliicJierry, 
and Ajengo (established within a few years 
of the end of the century}, were situated on 
the Malabar coast, as was also the factory of 
Calicut. On the Coromandel coast there 
were Madras, Foi't St. David, Cuddalore, 
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nabob's great master, the Emperor Aiirung- 
zebe^ and obtained by grant from liim in the 
result of the company's “respectful behaviour 
and offers of service.” Professor ilson 
represents the matter as related above. Cap* 
tain Heath having gone to Chutanutty, ^I’^here 
the English were already settled, taken 
them thence. The villages of Govindpore and 
Calcutta were adjacent to Ohutauutty, and 
forraed together one straggling series of con¬ 
nected. villages. Stewart^ thus relates their 
occupation:—“The chief agent of the com¬ 
pany, Job Charnoek, had taken possession of 
Ohutanutty in the contests with the nawab in 
1687, and, upon tlie restoration of tranquillity, 
returned to it in 1600. The Foujdaf of 
Hoogly sought to induce the English to return 
tliere; but they obtained leave to build a 
factory at Calcutta, which they preferred, as 
more secure and accessible to aliipping* Sub¬ 
sequently permission was procured from 
Azeem-us-sban, the graudaouof Aurmigzebe, 
and governor of Ben gal, to purchase the rente 
of the three villages named above from 
the zemindars ^vho were then in charge of 
the collect LOUS, amounting to eleven hundred 
and ninety-five rupees six annas annually. 
The ground was, no doubt, very thinly 
occupied, and in great part overrun Avith 
jungle, giving to the company, therefore, 
lands sufficient for the erection of their fac¬ 
tory and fort.” The English prudently and 
by degrees erected their fort, and called it 
Fort William. The Emperor Aurnngzebe 
was probably not informed of tliose proceed¬ 
ings, for while he respected the possession of 
forts by Europeans in any territory which he 
conquered, those forta having been the result 
of treaty, or sale, or permission to hnild, on 
the part of the monarch previously in posses¬ 
sion of the supreme authority, yet lie never 
liimself gave permission to any Europeans to 
erect a fortress or fortify a poeition on any 
land of which he was sovereign. When the 
English first settled there, and for many years 
after, the place was dangerously unhealthy, 
from the stagjiant waters and decaying vege¬ 
table matter in its vicinity, the whole district 
of Nuddea, of which it farmed part, being 
botli marshy and covered with jungle. 

A combination of petty chiefs to overtlirow^ 
the government of the nabob in 1695 gave 
tlie occasion sought hy the British of insisting 
upon tire necessity of an armed oecnpation of 
tlieir property. The nabob on this occasion 
directed them to defend tliemselves if at¬ 
tacked, and they accepted the general permis¬ 
sion as authority to fortify their position. 

During the process of the insurrection the 
Dutch and English factories at Xiajmahal 
* App. si, p. 544 


were plundered by Rehim Khan, an Affghau, 
one of the coalesced chiefs in arms. He also 
took possession of Hoogly and Moorshedabad, 
then also a very important place of commerce. 
He next attacked Olmtanutty, and Tanna, a 
place ten miles west of Calcutta. He was 
repulsed at tbe former in a severe conflict. 
Tanna was covered by the guns of an Eng¬ 
lish frigate, at the request of the Foujclar of 
Hoogly, and there also the assailants met 
with repulse, ^^dien, in 1698^ peace was 
established by the enforcement of the autho¬ 
rity of Aurungzebe, the defences erected hy 
the Europeans were allowed to remain, as they 
had all been used in the emperor's interest. 
The Euglish in that year obtained consider¬ 
able property by purchase, and became lords 
paramount of a district, to the wdiole of which 
they gave the name of the village of Calcutta, 
wliicli, according to Stewart, is properly 
OaU-cottaj a temple dedicated to Gaily, the 
Hindoo goddess of Time. 

In 1089 the English and Dutch (in Europe) 
united in hostilities against the French. The 
naval conflicts which followed are memorable 
in history, and continued until the peace of 
Ryawick, in 1697, The French were then 
far behind the English, as tbe latter were far 
behind tbe Dutch as political economists. In 
the philosophy of commerce the French were 
especially deficient, although several eminent 
Frenchmen had thrown light hy theiv opinions 
upon commercial science. The French in 
India i>roceeded in a manner so unwise, that 
their undertakings were generally misfortunes. 
In Europe their privateers and men-of-war 
BO frequently captured English and Dutch 
East Indiamen, that the prices of French im¬ 
portations from India were reduced in the 
markets of France. During the war more 
than four thousand English merchautmon, 
many of them East ludiatnen, were captured 
by the royal navy of Louis XIV, and tlie 
French privateers. In India and the Indian 
Ocean French privateers and royal cruisers 
indicted serious injuries upon both Dutch and 
EDglish, bnt more especially uj^on the latter. 
The war with France was one of the great 
obstruct!ona to the company during the whole 
of the time it lasted. In another chapter the 
proceedings of the French during this century 
in their Eastern enterprises will be noticed, 
especially whore English interests were af¬ 
fected. 

Tints clcfeecl the seventeentli century npon 
the struggles for European dommion, and tbe 
competitions for a European commerce with 
the East. The characters of the various com¬ 
panies and nationalities engaged afford hut 
little scope for compaTisoii, The English, on 
the wdiole, do not appear more grasping or 
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more self-willed tliaa their competitors* Per- 
hsps the Danes, in the comparatively small 
amount of business transacted by them, con¬ 
ducted themselves the best* They W'ere to- 
markable for tbeir concern for the religions 
instruction of their servants and mariners, 
and of the natives over whom they acquired 
an infinenee, although at first they seBuied to 
be only intent upon gain. The Dutch were 
ardent Protestants as well as traders, and 
were almost as much opposed to the Portu¬ 
guese, as upholders of the Church of Rome, as 
they were politically anxious to Iiumbie the 
Spanish and Portuguese nations, and wrest 
from them their trade and territory* Towards 
the English they were animated by a fore¬ 
boding "that the British nation was destined 
to naval pre-eminence, and they were imudl- 
Iiiig to hoiv to the rising greatness of a navy, 
the ships of which they were so often 
enabled to Gneoimterwith success* The Dutch, 
whatever the grasping cupidity and stern 
hardness of their merchants and mariners as 
ancli, as a nation possessed many eminently 
pious and learned men, and there were great 
numbers of the people of Holland sincerely 
anxious to spread peace on earth, and good¬ 
will to men/’ and more especially to pro¬ 
mote the proclamation of the gospel among 
the heathen. \Mieii the possessions of the 
Dutch East India Company assumed n per¬ 
manent character, schools were cstahliahed, 
churches erected, the Bible translated into 
the languages of the natives, and missionaries 
sent foi'th* The Portuguese w-era anxious to 
subdue by the burning fagot and the rusty 
pike. All peoples were, they behoved, bound 
to render allegiance to the Roman pontiff, and 
they were his instrument.^ in effecting the 
conquest of the East* The English paid little 
attention to religion* The provisions made in 
the charters as to chaplains and religious in- 
stniction were grossly neglected, nor could 
the company be induced to lay out money for 
such purposes. This may be accounted for 
partly by the objection which great numbers 
in England felt to the propagation of religion 
by state authority, public secular companies, 
or by any party or denomination bearing the 
Ewouh Among the company's own agents 
there were useful and able servants who held 
such views* 

The relation of the English East India 
Company to India at the end of the century 
was relatively more powerful than that of any 
of its competitors. Tiie Dutch were triumphant 
in the *fychipeJago, but the footing they had 
gained in India w'as comparatively feeble* 
Their stations tvere small, and, although well 
managed, not points likely to serve for pur¬ 
poses of aggression upon either the native 


princes or the Europeans* It was chiefly 
at sea that they were strong so far as India 
was concerned* 

The ports of chief importance occupied by 
the European nations in India at the end of 
the seventeenth century should be attentively 
marlced by the reader, as their relative conse¬ 
quence fomed an essential element in the 
changes which occurred in the century which 
succeeded* 

The Portuguese still retained Goa, often as 
ifc had been endangered from sieges by native 
armies, and blockades by the Dutch. They 
also retained on the coasts of Western India 
Da maun, CJioul, Bassein, and Din, in Gujerat* 
Their power, however, was gone for ever. No 
one was so weak at the close of the seven¬ 
teenth century as to fear the Portuguese. 
On tlie coasts of China they etiil held the 
Islands of Macao, Timor, and Solor. 

The Dutch held many places which they 
had wrested from the Portuguese* On the 
coast of Coromandel they had Negapatara; 
in Bengal they had factories at Hoogly, Cos- 
simba^ar, and Patna ; on the coast of Gnjerat 
they had stations at Bur at, the agents at which 
place superintended other agents at Agra and 
Ahmedabad. On the Malabar coast they 
occupied posts at Goebiu, Quilon, Oranganore, 
and Oannanore* On this coast the Dutch held 
territory WTCsted from the Portuguese, and 
maintained military forces. Off the Madras 
coast the Island of Oeylon belonged to the 
Dutch, although the French succeeded in 
taking from them Trincomalee* The IIol- 
landers rvere strongest in the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago. Java was the location of Batavia, 
the most beautiful city of the Eastern world. 
At Malacca, Bantam, Amboyna, Banda, Ter- 
nate, Siam, Tonqniii, and Macassar, they held 
flourisliing positions, and even in Japan they 
alone succeeded. The Portuguese first, and 
afterwards the English, had been forced out 
of all the regions east of the Malacca Straits 
by the Bliip.s and troops of Holland* 

The Danes held Tranqiiebar, the Dutch 
would have deprived them of it but for the 
assistance rendered by the EngUsli. The 
French held Pondicherry as their only im¬ 
portant position. The English held many 
positions, tlie chief being Bombay, Madras, 
Surat, and Calcutta, then rising to importance. 
On the shores of Western India the British 
stations of importance were Bombay, Surat, 
the neighbouring Iiarbour of Swally, and 
Baroch. The forts of Oarwar, TellicJierry, 
and Ajengo (established within a few years 
of the end of the century), were situated on 
the Malabar coast, as was also the factory of 
Call cut. On the Go romandel coast there 

tvere Madras, Fort St* David, Cuddalore, 
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Porto Kovo, Pettipolee, Slasulipataiiij Mada- 
pallara, Vizagapatam^ and Orissa. Beyond 
tliese, eastward and nortlnvard, were Calcutta, 
Hoogly^ Pacca, and Patna. There were 
various smaller positions dependant upon the 
larger ones which afterwards became of some 
importance, but it is remarkable that the 
positions which the Engliah found most valu¬ 
able during tlieir history in India to the 
present day were in their possession at the close 
of the seventeenth century. West of India 
there was the factory at Gonihroon, in the do¬ 
minions of the Shah of Persia; there were 
trading ports at Ispahan and Shiraz. In the 
neighbourhood of the Malacca Straits, and in 
the Eastern Archipelago, the Englisli still held 
a few places of some importance. The Island 
of Sumatra received tlieir chief settlements. 
Some others there were, such as Tonqnin, not 
yet given up, hut they were sources of weak¬ 
ness rather than of strength; and all wonld 
have been at the mercy of the Butch, had 
not European events, either by war or alli¬ 
ance, checked their encroachments* 

Miss Martineau has graphically sketched 
the general aspect of affairs as hearing upon 
the future relations of the English to con- 
tineutal India in the following terms :—Thus 
were the British in India transformed, in the 
course of one centtivy, from a handful of 
^ adventurers,’ landing a cargo of goods, in a 
tentative way, at the mouth of the Tapty, and 
glad to sell their commodities and buy others 
on the residents' own terms, to a body of 


colonists, much considered for their extensive 
transactions, and the powers, legislative, exe¬ 
cutive, and military, wliich they wielded. 
Whence these powers were derived, w]jo 
these English were, and why they came, 
miglit be more than Auriingzehe himself 
could distinctly explain; and to tliis day the 
relation of our Indian empire to the British 
seems to be a puzzle to the inhabitants, being 
really anomalous in English eyes as well. 
But there we were, acting from three centres 
of authority and power, and exercising what¬ 
ever influence commerce put into our hands, 
It was not for want of enterprise that the 
British had as yet no territorial power. Sir 
Josiah Child believed tlie possession of more 
or less territory to he necessai'y to the security 
of our commerce; and in 1086 an attempt 
was made to obtain a footing in Bengal by 
force of arras. It not only failed, but would 
have resulted in the expulsion of every Eng¬ 
lishman from the Moguls dominions, but for 
the importance of our commerce to Aurung- 
zebe’s treasury. Our reputation suffered by 
this unsuccessful prank of ambition and cupi¬ 
dity; but not the less did the last of the 
great Moguls go to his grave, knowing that 
he left the English established in liis domi¬ 
nions beyond the possibility of dislodgment 
They were neither subjects nor rulers in 
India; but such a man as Auriingzehe must 
have been well aware that If they were really 
irremoveahle they must sooner or later be¬ 
come tlic one or the other,” 


CHAPTER LIIL 

BEYIEW OP THE ItTSTOBY OF BRITISH COMECXION WITH JJiTiIA TO THE CLOSE OP THE 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 


Ix reviewing the events ovor which this his- [ 
tory has passed, there are many things which 
strike the mind with great force. It will 
especially occur to the reader that the rise 
and progress of English power in India so 
far, bore no resemblance to the development 
of any other power known to history. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, the En¬ 
glish, notwithstanding recent defeat and hu¬ 
miliation by the Great Mogul, held various 
^ important territorial acquisitions upon the 
continent of India ; and although the govern¬ 
ment at home had oppressed and robbed the 
company, alternately persecuting and petting 
it, now giving it exclusive privilege a and anon 
fostering competitors^ it not only survived 
every vicissitude, but early in the'^eighteenth 


century aBSumed an attitude of strength, in¬ 
fluence, and importance at home, which set 
at defiance all rivalry, and had begun to re¬ 
gard the revenues of its Eastern territories as 
more important than the prospects of its 
Eas tern c omm e rc e * F uture em pire was air eady 
shadowed forth, “The narrative of an em¬ 
pire's rise and progress usually tells how the 
brook became a river, and the river became 
a sea ; but the history of British India is 
peculiar and incongruous. It began without 
a strip of territory, A warehouse was ex¬ 
panded into a province; a province into an 
empire,*' ^ Tlmt great result had not arrived 
at tlie period to which our history is now 

* The in Western India^ bein^ the enrl^ Ilk* 

tor^ of the l^acioT}^ at Swat. By Philip Audersoa. 
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bronglit. tbe empire Imd not l^een formed^ but 
tbe warebouse bad in more tban one directiou 
expanded into a province. 

It ia difficult to gather material for au 
original and accurate record of the events 
of "^EDgliali enterprise in Asia, from its first 
efforts to Ibe settled and regular- character 
it assumed in the eighteenth century. The 
records of government furnish often but a 
meagre account, and what ia fuTnialied ia 
ill a form so dry, desultory, irregular, anti 
to a great extent bo irrelevant to the actual 
facts ivith which they had some official con¬ 
nection, that it is a tedious and difficuitpro- 
gress to analyze, separate, generalize, and 
reduce their substance to historical form. 
Bruce's work, ab'eady rjuoted, is the chief light 
of this period. IVitli indefatigable Industry 
he arranged the information which he thought 
proper to select from this source. Others, 
such as Ornte, McPherson, Milburn, Mill, 
Walter Hamilton, Grant Duff, Kaye, Taylor, 
and Wilson, have followed in the footsteps of 
Bruce, hut the labours of all have in this de¬ 
partment been more or less partial. The 
personal narratives of Roe, Fryer, Fitch, 
Terr}^, Ovington, Alexander Hamilton, &e., 
furnish observations and infei'euces of much 
value; and the relations of their personal ad- 
veiUnres throw an animation over the story, 
which the crude detail of government papers 
cannot supply. With all the aids thus fur¬ 
nished, there are many gaps which have not 
hitherto been filled up. The more the search 
is prosecuted, the more richly such labour ia 
repaid, by enabling the liistorian to give a 
consecutive and clear relation of events which 
are obscure in themselves, or their origin, or 
conaequences. However scant the sources of 
indisputable evidence, the meanness and com¬ 
mercial ignorance of the first English settlers 
are obviouB to the student; aud yet that they 
possessed a force of cliaracter adai>ted to 
ensure EUceesB is equally apparent The Rev. 
Philip Anderson, tiie latest and most pains¬ 
taking chtonieler of the period of which this 
chapter treats, describes its records as ‘'annals 
of ^ mediocrity and weakness, sometimes of 
dvlveUing baseness. The instruments which 
Providence employed to create a British power 
in India were often of the basest metal But 
such answer the same purposes as the finest 
in the hands of Infinite Wisdom. And though 
we may feel disappointed, we ought not to 
be surprised, tvhen u^e see little to admire in 
the pioneers of our Eastern empire, and find 
that some were amongst the meanest of man- 
Icintl let, bad as ivere such agents, it will, 

I think, appear in this wort that British powder 
lias been established by the moral force of 
British character. A winter of Anglo-Indian 


History must indeed soil his paper with nar¬ 
ratives, from which virtue and lionesty turn 
with disgust. Euthereis adiatiiiction. Truth 
and sincerity have been, in the main, cliarae- 
teristics of the British, and the opposite vices 
exceptions. W ith the oriental races amongst 
whom they have been located, fraud, chicanery 
and intrigue have been the usual ongineB of 
state policy; truth and sincerity have been 
rare as flowers in a eaudy soil When British 
me roll ants or statesmen have formed compacts, 
given pledges, or made promises, they have 
usually—though notin allinstances—observed 
their compacts, redeemed their pledges, and 
fulfilled their promises, and the natives have 
generally acknowledged this: so that, although 
their confidence has been sometlmea misplaced, 
and has received a few severe shocks, they 
have continued to rely upon the good faith 
of Englishmen. On the other hand, tliey 
have rarely placed dependance on one another, 
and althmigh some have been diatiiiguishetl 
for their virtues in private life, their rule has 
ever been to regard each other with snspieion 
and distrust.’* 

Is it not in the characters, moral or in tel¬ 
le ctnal, of the leading men in the promotion 
of English success, that we best discern the 
elenieiita of its accomplishment, but in tlio 
general character of the English serving in 
India, or directing at home. The names of 
Drake, Hawkins, Roe, and of others which 
have occurred in previous chapters, stand out 
with peculiar promineuce; but it was the 
general character of the English factors, ser- 
vants, and soldiers, which contributed to the 
resources and triumphs of which the story 
of these chapters has been made up. The 
author of this history would adopt the language 
of the writer last quoted, when he says—^ 
“ My aim is to furnish sketches of men and 
manners without devoting an exclusive atten¬ 
tion to tlie great and illustrious. In most 
historical pictures, kings, statesmen and war¬ 
riors stand conspicuous, wdiilst the multitude 
are grouped together, and their separate fea¬ 
tures are scarcely percej>tible. But in modem 
ages a spirit of research has led students to 
inquire into the habits and characters of tlie 
many, and their minute discoveries have sup¬ 
plied defects in history, throwing as they 
do, light not only upon heroes, but on mao. 
This work is not indeed antiquarian, hut 
yet its design is to exhume from the graves 
in w'hich they have been buried, the motives 
and acts of individuals. As students of anti¬ 
quity, by finding a bone here, a piece of tesse- 
lated pavement there, in another place some 
pottery or riist-eafen weapons, have caught 
glimpses of the Roman's domestic life and 
social condition; so now it ia hoped, that by 
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collecting Leterogeneons facts fi’om new and 
old books, and from monldy records, we slioll 
be able to form a niuseimi, in wliieh will be 
exhibited the social and moral condition, not 
only of the architects by whom the founda¬ 
tions were laid, and the building superin¬ 
tended; but also of those who were work- 
jjeople in the construction of our Anglo-Indian 
Empire* And when expatiating ' free oVr 
all this scene of man/ it will be an object to 
show, that although miglity maze/ it is 
^ not ^nthout a plan/ ** 

■VYhatayer the faults of the English in India 
up to the date of their interests there to 
which wo have now arrived they bear 
comparison with their competitors in courage, 
constancy, morality, and benevolence, Ho 
people ever pursued trade with more eager¬ 
ness for tlie acquisition of wealth, per fas 
el ne/as^ than the Portuguese, Tlieir blood¬ 
thirstiness was fierce and insatiable, not 
only against the natives, but against Euro¬ 
peans. The}’' ]>robably were guilty of no act; 
more sanguinary than the massacre at Am- 
boynaby the Hutch; but their whole career 
was merciless, and stained with gore* The 
English suffered much from this unpitying 
and vindictive spirit of the Portuguese, hut 
jiever visited that nation with the heavy retri- 
hiition which it deserved, although the oppor¬ 
tunity was frequently afforded. No one can 
read the pages of Hakluyt’s Voyages, Mil- 
burn's Oriental Commerce^ Orme*8 IliBtorical 
I'ragments of the 3fogul ETilptrej the Voji/age 
de I^rangois Pgrard de Zavah without 
perceiving the reluctance of the English to 
shed blood, excej>t in battle, or in acta of 
piracy, then regarded too genei^ally as fair 
and open war, Tlie ferocity of the Portuguese, 
even against unarmed Englishmen and captives, 
is equally plain on the page of history. 
Philip Anderson gives a melancholy account 
of the incarceration, and consequent mortality, 
at Goa, of English sailors kidnapped by the 
Portuguese off Surat, He thus sums up 
the results of his study of the travels of 
Pyi'ard and others, early in the seventeenth 
century, as to the treatnient received by Eii- 
glislimen who hap2>eued to fall into the power 
of the Favtuguese :—** Six months before he 
left Goa, Py rard met another English prisoner, 
wlio seemed a person of some distinction, and 
had been surprised in the same way as tlie 
others, when lie was tnldog soundings. He 
accused the Portuguese of savage ferocity, de¬ 
claring that they had slaughtered his cousin 
in cold blood, and placed hia head upon a 
]>ike as a trophJ^ His own life had been in 
great danger, foi^ bis captors, knowing that 
be had been surveying the coast, regarded 
him with peculiar suspicion. After a long ■ 


imprisonment he was suffered to depart. Pcm 
months after this gentlemen had been seized, 
the unlucky ship to which he belonged was 
wrecked on the coast. The crew, twenty- 
four in number, liaving contrived to reach the 
shore near Surat with their money and other 
property, wvere well treated by the native 
authorities. They then divided the in selves 
into two parties; the more adventurous spirits 
making an attempt to return home by way of 
Tartary, the others remaining at Surat. The 
former were enabled by passports, which they 
pi'ocured at the Mogul's court, to pass tlirongk 
his dominions, but were not permitted to enter 
the country of the Tartars, and after a fruit¬ 
less journey they returned to Surat* All the 
survivors repaired to Goa, and sailed from 
thence to England. Every Englishman on 
whom the Portuguese could ^ay their bands 
was treated by them as a prisoner, and when 
Laval was about to leave India, Bcveral En¬ 
glishmen were actually brought on board in 
irons* Y'afc even when in this ead plight they 
appeared to him a proud set, who took every 
opportunity of showing their contempt for 
Frenclimen. Such was Portuguese hospi¬ 
tality 1 Shipwrecked mariners, instead of 
receiving from them generous fare and cloth¬ 
ing, or at least protection and sympathy, were 
condemned to eat the bread and water of 
affliction in a dungeon, and if they survived 
such treatment, w'ere sent to their own coun¬ 
try with ignominy* Exclusiveness and llli- 
berality are the sure forerunners of degeneracy, 
and the English are avenged. Being now^' the 
dominant party, they can return good for evil 
by blesHing the descendants of these perse¬ 
cutors with religious toleration and political 
freedom.” 

"\Yhen the Portuguese were unable openly 
to destroy the English, they did not scruple 
to resort to assassination. Thus, when Cap¬ 
tain Best sent one Starkey, a factor of Surat, 
with intelligence to England of his success in 
founding the factory there, he was poisoned 
on the journey by two friars* Another of the 
factors. Canning, when sent with a king’s 
letter to Agra, was attacked and w'ounded by 
robbers, and some of hia escort killed; and 
this outrage was, upon such evidence as satis¬ 
fied those most concerned, believed to have 
been instigated by the Portuguese. Caiming, 
who w^as in constant dread of being poisoned 
by the Jesuits, met his death by the means 
he had foreseen. >So intense was the cruelty 
of the Portuguese, that they in some instances 
plotted the destruction of the English, when 
the latter had actually rendered services de¬ 
manding gratitude, and when peace existed 
in Euroi>e between the Spauisb and Englisli 
nations. Mr. Anderson, relying upon the 
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accounts of Or me and MTheTson, and more 
especially upon Colquhoun, describes, in the 
following manner, the ungrateful and per¬ 
fidious character of the Portuguese at Surat, 
rvben, in 1615, Captain Downiton arrived there 
with a small English squadron" This sea-' 
son Captain Nicholas Downton emtained the 
reputation of which Captain Best had laid 
the foundation. He was the chief commander, 
or, as such officers were then styled, ^the 
General' of four English ships. At Surat he 
found three English factors, Aldw'orth, Bid- 
dulph, and Eichard Steele, the last of whom 
had lately come from Aleppo. His first step 
was, to demand redress for extortion in the 
customs; his second was to require, like a 
true Englishman, that a market for beef 
should be established at Bwally. The first 
application was met by evasion; the second 
by a declaration that beef eonld not be had, 
as the Banyas, by whom the preservation of 
animal life w’as regarded in the light of a reli¬ 
gious duty, had paid a large enm to prevent 
bullocks li’oin being slaughtered. The em¬ 
peror and petty princes of the Deccan were 
tinited in an attempt to drive the Portuguese 
out of India, and no sooner had Dowuiton 
arrived, than the governor of Burat invited 
his eo-operation. But as Portugal and her 
posaessionB w^ere then awlqect to the Bpanish 
crown, and there was peace between Spain 
and England, the Engliah captain declined 
this invitation, which so annoyed the governor, 
that he in turn refused him all assistance, and 
on a frivolous pretext threw the English fac¬ 
tors into prDoii. Downtonforbearance vvas 
but ill-requited by the Portuguese; for they 
falsely represented to the governor that be 
liad consented to join them in an attack upon 
Suiat. Their own acts, however, soon re¬ 
futed this calumny. With six gaOeous of 
from four to eight hundred tons burden, three 
other vessels of considerable ske, and sixty 
smaller ones, mounting in all a hundred and 
tliirty-four pieces of ordnance, the viceroy of 
Goa attacked the four English ships, which 
could only mount eighty guns of inferior 
calibre. To the astonishmeut of the natives, 
the assailants were defeated as signally ag iu 
the previous year, so that their glory and 
reno\sm were for ever transferred to their 
conqueror 6." 

That the Portuguese were capable of such 
atrocity towards the English, may be judged 
by the testimony to their cowardice, avarice, 
and absence of all principle among themselv^es, 
borne by one who could have had no motive 
to seaudaliae them. Abbd Eaynal lived long 
iu India, and was ■well acquainted with the 
clmracter of the natives, and of tlie European 
settlers. He held mtimate relations with the 


English, forming among them friendships 
which be cherished with tenacity. His pro¬ 
fession as a Roman Catholic priest gave him 
opportunity of knowing at least equally w'ell 
the Portuguese. But the Abbe was not such 
a bigot as to sacrifice truth in his estimate 
of either English or Portuguese, and thus ho 
depicts the latter “ No Portuguese pUTBued 
any other object than the advancement of his 
own interest; there was no seal, no union for 
the common good, Their possessions in 
India were divided into three governments, 
which gave no assistance to each other, and 
even clashed in their projects and interests. 
Neither discipline, subordination, nor the love 
of glory, animated either the soldiers or the 
officers. Men-of-war no longer ventured out 
of the ports; or whenever they appeared, 
were badly equipped. Manners became more 
and more depraved. Not one of their com¬ 
manders had power enough to restrain the 
torrent of vice; and the majority of these 
commanders w^ere thems elve s corru pte d. The 
Portuguese at length lost all their former 
greatness, when a free and enlightened nation, 
actuated with a proper spirit of toleration, 
appeared in India, and contended with them 
for the empire of that country^' 

That a people tliuB debased among them¬ 
selves were capable of any injustice, ingrati¬ 
tude or cruelty to the men of other nations 
may he easily believed. That the Portnguese 
failed utterly to establish a moral infiuence 
in the East, that could compare with that 
which tlie English were enabled to set up, is 
admitted bj'^ modern Eoman Catholic ■writers 
of eminence in revieiv of the entire oriental 
hiefory of Portugal, and the entire colonial 
history of Spain, with which Portugal was so 
intimately connected in so important a portion 
of her oriental career. M. Moutalembert, the 
distinguished French nobleman and senator, 
wliose zeal for Roman Catholicism is so ardent, 
thus notices the oriental and colonial career 
of the two nations of the Iberian Peninsula, 
seen from a religious, moral, and utiJitarian 
point of view:—"^It is not the general, 
but the colonial policy of England which 
is now in question, and it is precisely in this 
latter that the genius of the British people 
shines wdth all its lustre ; not, certainly, that 
It has been at all times and in all places irre¬ 
proachable, but it has ever and everywJiere 
equalled, if it have not surpassed, in wisdom, 
justice, and humanity aH the other Eiii'opean 
races which have undertaken simiiar enter¬ 
prises. It must be confessed that the history 
of the relations of Christian Europe with the 
rest of the world since the Crusades is not 
attractive. Unfortunately, neither the virtues 
nor the truths of Christianity have ruled the 
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BiiGceaBIT'S conquests won iu Asia and America 
by tlie powerful natiuna of tlie West. After 
that first impetuous advance, so noLle and 
so pious, of the fifteenth centiiryj which fa- 
liiered the great, the saintly Cohimbiia, and 
all the champions of the maritime and colo¬ 
nial Iiistory of Portugal, worthy of as high a 
place in the too ungrateful memory of men 
as the heroes of ancient Greece, we see all the 
vices of modern civilization usurp the place 
of the spirit of faith and of self-denial, here 
exterminating the savage races, and elsewhere 
succumbing to the enervating influence of the 
corrupting civilization of the East, instead of 
i^egenerating it or taking its place. It is 
imposaible not to recognise that England, 
more particularly since the period when she 
gloriously ransomed her participation in the 
kidnapping of the negroes and colonial sla¬ 
very, may pride herself on having escaped 
from the greater part of those lamentable de- 
viations from the path of rectitude. To the 
historian who requires an account from her 
of the result of her maritime and colonial 
enterprises for the last two centuries, she has 
a right to rejily, ^ Sipmru mommientum^ 
cvrcmn^pice! Can history exhibit many spec¬ 
tacles of a grander or more extraordinary 
nature, or more calculated to honoivr modern 
civilization, than that afforded us by a com¬ 
pany of English merchants ■which has endured 
through two centuries and a lialf, and which 
governed but yesterday, at a distance of two 
thousand leagues from the mother conn try, 
nearly two hundred million of men by means of 
eight hundred civil servants, and of an army 
numbering from fifteen thousand to twenty 
thousand men ? But England has clone better 
still; she has not only founded colonies, but 
called nations into being. She has created 
the United States ; she has erected them into 
one of the greatest powers of the present and 
of the future, by endowing them with those 
provincial and iudiviclual liberties which ena¬ 
bled them to victoriously emancipate them¬ 
selves from the light yoke of the mother 
country/ ^ Our free institutions' (such is the 
tenour of the message for the year 1853 of 
the President of that great Re public) ^aie 
not tlie fruit of the revolutiou ; they had beeti 
previously in existence ; they had their roots 
iu the free charters under the provisions of 
which the English colonies had growm up/ 
But wdiat are we to think if those orthodox 
nations, with the advantages of eucli apos¬ 
tles and of such teaching, have depopulated 
half the globe ? And w^hat society did 
Spanish conquest substitute for the races which 
had been exterminated instead of having been 
civilized? Must we not turn away our eyes 
in sadness at seeing how far the first elements 


of order, energy, diaeipline, and legality m 
wanting everywhere, except, perhaps, in Chili, 
to Spanish enterprise, so destitute is it of the 
strong virtues of the ancient Castilian society, 
without having been able to acquire any of 
the qualities w'hich characterize modern pro. 
guess ? In Hindostan itself what reniaiDs of 
Portuguese conquest ? What is there to show 
for the niunherless conversions achieved by 
St, Francis Xavier ? What remains of the 
vast organization of that Church which was 
placed under the protection of tlie Crown of 
Portugal? Go, ask that question at Goa? 
fathom there the depths of the moral and 
material decrej>itude into which has fallen a 
rule Immortalized by Albuquerque, by John 
de Castro, and by so many others worthy to 
be reckoned among the most valiant Chria- 
tians who Lave ever existed. You will tliero 
see to wliat the mortal influence of absolute 
power can bring Catbolic colonies as well as 
their mother countries/* 

It is true, that under the maladministration 
of some of the governors of Surat and Bom¬ 
bay, and especially under that of Sir John 
Child, corruption of manners, oppression, 
tyranny and fraud, W'ere rampant among the 
officials, hut notwithstanding that such evils 
reached to a great head, tlie general sense of 
the English community rebelled against mis- 
governmeut, and rose superior te it, whereas 
the Gorrnption and despicable baseness of the 
Portuguese received no check, and was all 
but universal among them until their power 
and influence sunk to wdiat it is now. 

It is painfiil, however, to find that the most 
laborious student of this period, a devoted 
clergyman of Bombay, bears tins unfavour¬ 
able testimony of his countrymen in Weaterji 
India in the earlier part of the seventeenth 
centnry :—As the number of adventurers 
increased, the reputation of the English was 
not improved. Too many committed deeds 
of violence and diehonesty. We can show 
that even the commanders of vessels belong¬ 
ing to the company did not hesitate to perpe¬ 
trate robberies on tbe high seas or on shore 
when they stood in no fear of retaliation. 
During a visit which some English ships paid 
to Dabhol the officers suddenly started up 
from a conference "with the native chiefs, and 
attacked the town, having first secured some 
large guns in ench a manner tliat they could 
not be turned against them. Their attempt 
failed, but after retreating to their ships they 
succeeded in making prizes of two native 
boats. Della Valle declares that it was cus¬ 
tomary for the English to commit such out¬ 
rages, And although this last account may 
be suspected as dictated by the prejudices of 
an Italian, we can see no reason to question 
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Sir Thomas Horbort’s veracity. Sailing along 
tlio coast with several vessels under the eom- 
mancl of an English admiral he descried, 
when off Mangalore, a heavily laden craft 
after wlncli a iilalahar pirate was skulking. 
The native merehaut in his fright sought 
refuge wnth the admiral, but, writes our 
author with coufessed grief, his condition was 
little better than it would have been, if he 
had fallen into the pirate’s hands. After a 
short consultation, his ship was adjudged a 
prize by tlie English officers, ' For my part,' 
proeeeds Herbert, *I could not reach tlie 
offence : but this I could, that she had a 
cargo of cotton, opinui, onions, and probably 
somewhat under the cotton of most value, 
^vhich was her crime it seems. But how the 
prize was distributed concerns not me to 
inquire ; I w^as a passenger, but no merebant, 
nor informer,' The whole account wotild be 
incredible if not given on such good autho¬ 
rity : but as it is, we must regard it as a blot 
fc^upon the English character, and some justifi¬ 
cation of the Mogul officers when they after¬ 
wards brought charges of piracy against the 
company's servants. Sixty of the native 
seamen, concluding from the churlish conduct 
of the English that mischief was intended, 1 
and that tliey would be sold as slaves to the 
people of Java, trusted Tather to the mercy 
of the waves than of such Englishmen, and 
threw them selves into the sea, * which seemed 
sport to some there,’ nwites Herbert, * but not 
so to mo, who had compassion !' Some were 
pleivccl up by canoes from tlio shore, and 
some by EiigJjsli boats ; but the latter were 
so enragecl with tiio treatment they had re¬ 
ceived, that they again endeavoured to drown 
themselves, A terrible storm which followed 
was regarded by the narrator as a token of 
God’s severe displeasure," 

After all, these were exceptional cases, 
Eiich acts were j^erpetrated by pirates. The 
company, in eveiy jmssiblc way, discoun¬ 
tenanced the like; and at that juncture cer¬ 
tainly commended justice and benevolence on 
tlie part of tbeir officials, naval and mer¬ 
cantile,* 

The following anecdote shows strikingly 
that while the English were “ heady " and 
hot, they were not unrelenting, even wdieii 
labouring under the impression that a great 
uu'ong was inflicted upon them, and when its ' 
pe r pe t ra tor was i a t h e ir p owe r, * ■' Wh en o ne 
of Van den JBrDeck's seamen Jnad killed an 
English giiuuer, the enraged countrymen of 
the latter insisted upon having the Dutcliman 
executed at once. In vain did Eroeck beg 
that tlie forms of justice might be employed. 
Nothing would do but immediate execution, 

* letters from the directors to the presidency, 
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until the crafty Dutchman devised a pkn 
which showed that he relied upon English 
generosity. He declared that the sailor had 
been condemned to be drowmed. No sooner 
bad the factors heard this, than their thirst for 
blood was allayed. Believing that tbero was 
really an intention of putting the man to 
death, they relented, interceded for bis life, 
and lie was pvardoned,'’^^ 

The English were much inferior to the 
Dutch in economy, management, and know¬ 
ledge of commercial philosophy; they had 
also lees religious zeal; thoir morality was 
not better, and scarcely so good; but in one 
respect they w^ere much superior to the Hol¬ 
land ers—t licy ab ho rre d u n ne ce ssary bloc dsb e d, 
It is difficult to reconcile the many good 
qualities of the Dutch with tbeir avarice, their 
passion for making personal slaves of tlio 
natives, and readiness to shed blood. In all 
these respects the English favoiirabiy con¬ 
trasted with them, but more especially in the 
last two, and most especially in the last of 
these particulars. The passion for gain 
evinced by some Englishmen was as cen¬ 
surable as that which marked the Hollanders, 
but, netw^ithstauding, the less sanguitmiy 
character of the latter as compared with the 
Portuguese, the English presented a strong 
contrast to their Batavian antagonists, where 
the sanctity of human life \vas concerned. 

The Dutch, like other metnbers of the 
Germanic family of nations, were much less 
refined in manners and feelings than those 
ethnological divisions of the human family 
comprising the Celts and Latins. The Hol¬ 
landers and English were both deficient in 
gentler manners and eympatby, but the Dutch 
wove much the rudei', justifying the satire of 
the poet Dry den— 

“ tVith an ill grace the Datcli tbeir miseliiefs do ; 
Tliey*ve both ill nature, and ill manners too. 

Well may they boast themselves an ancient nation, 

For they w'ere bread ere manners were in fttshion. 

And their new Commonwealth hath set them free. 

Only from honour and civility/' 

It must he admitted that Dry den bore an 
impassioned prejudice against the Dutch, and 
unscrupulously expressed himself generally 
where he had a prejudice; still, the stinging 
satire of those lines has a keen justice, udiich 
no one acquainted with the character of the 
Dutch in the seventeenth century can foil to 
see. 

Taking the evidences collected m Kay's 
Admimstration of iJie East India Company ^ 
the first administrators of the company's fac¬ 
tories on continental India were men of in¬ 
telligence, integrity, and virtue. Indeed, 
whatever may have been the general snpe- 
t Van den Broeck's 
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1 ‘iority of the Datch as men of business, the 
early settlers at Surat ^vere their equals, aud, 
as men of truth and honour, were superior to 
the Indian representatives of the states-ge¬ 
neral. Thomas Kerrklgc, the first president 
of the factory at Surat, was probably one of 
the most upright and intelligent men ever 
sent out by the company, and some who 
followed him immediately were but little h!s 
inferiors. Tlie bravery of the English seems 
to have had more to do with their success 
than any other quality.* The Eev. Mr. An¬ 
derson/writing of the increasing nimiher of 
the English expeditions f as the se%^enteenth 
century advanced, observes r—'‘^The object of 
all was pureh' commercial, but it was an 
ominous fact that Englishmen only obtained 
respect and influence among the natives by 
hard fighting.”^ 

While the English were merciful compared 
witli the Portuguese, and even with the 
Dutch, it IS to be regretted that several of the 
national vices were very prominent in Anglo- 
Indian society, and none more so than drnn- 
hen n e ss. Aim os t all tli e ea rl y re co rd s, wh e re 
Bucli reforenceg would be at all in place, hear 
witness to this, as does almost every writer 
wlio notices the moral and social condition of 
the Ihiglish at the factories.” Sir Thomas 
Roe, § Della Valle/| the Eev. Mr. Tony, 
already referred to in this worlc, bore frequent 
and sorrowful testimony to the same unlmppy 
characteristic of his eountrymen.^f He de¬ 
clares that the natives at Surat were accus¬ 
tomed to say " Ohristinn religion ““devil re- , 
1 i g ion. ” ^' CI U'i sti an mu ch d ni n k. ” ^ ’ Oli r i s - 

trail much do wrong/' "^‘Christian much 
beat.” Christian very much abuse/' 
These and similar expressions revealed j 
the want of confidence of tlie natives to¬ 
wards Europeans. It is certain that the 
conduct of the Portuguese, and of the Dutch 
altliough in a lesser degree tlian the Portu¬ 
guese, elicited this estimate of the professors 
of Christianity on the part of the natives ; but 
the nide, coarse, and violent behaviour of the 
English, also drew forth these censures. The 
disposition to cheat the natives in trade, which 
'Was so flagrant in the Portuguese and Dutcli, 
was possessed by the English also, to a suffi¬ 
cient degree to prevent reliance upon them 
ly the native dealers, to impair their moral 
influence, and to leave a stain upon their name. 

Tlie English ^vere uiidouhtedly qimrrelsome; 

Scrafton*6 lie/Ieclwfis mi. ihe Gavemment qf Bin- 
London, IG73. 

f 'rhonitou*3 illdor^of ike BrUkh Mmpire m Indm. 

f: Treaiks itnd AlHan<;e. London, 1717. 

I Roe's JoumaL 

II The frmeh of Signor Pieiro Pella Yalh, 

^ Terry’s Voyage, 


tlieir drunken brawls at Surat, and afterwards 
at Bombay, were a scandal to tlie Europenn 
name and to Ohristianity. Drimlcennese, 
and other exorbitances which ]'U'oceeded kom 
it, were so great in that place (Surat), that it 
WHS wonderful they (tlie English residents) 
were suffered to live/’* The manners of tlio 
young men in the factoiy (of Surat) were ex¬ 
tremely dissolute, and on that account they 
w’ere continually involved in trouble with the 
natives.”! 

There is, however, much to he said on 
behalf of the English as to their rough and 
contemptuous conduct towards the Indians. 
The latter seldom neglected an opportunity 
of robbing and assassinating their European 
visitors, when no provocation could have 
been pleaded in extenuation. It was im¬ 
possible for any European to travel into 
the interior without being attacked, unless 
guarded by a powerful escort; and it was 
difficult even then to calculate upon safety, 
as the escort was frequently either in league 
with robbers and Thugs, or was composed of 
men ready to perpetrate the crimes against 
which, on the part of others, they were em¬ 
ployed as a guard. These circumstances ex¬ 
cited in a bold and ready-handed people like 
the English a warm and vigorous resentment, 
wdiich the least provocation fanned. This 
was the true cause of many acts on the part 
of the English which call for modern censure. 
The following description of the conduct of 
the natives generally towards Europeans was 
given, after a diligent search through the 
pages of many early travellers, ami of the 
letters of various officers of the English fac¬ 
tories, by the author of The Briglhh in 
ern Ijidia Canning, when on his journey 
to Agra, was assaulted and wounded by rob¬ 
bers. Starkey ’^vaa poisoned. The caravan 
which Withington accompanied was attacked 
ill the night at the third halting-place, and 
the next day they met a Mogul officer return¬ 
ing with the heads of two hundred and fifly 
coolies ^vho had been plunderers. In Itaj- 
pootana the cara\mn was attacked twice in 
one day. Between that and Tatta the son of 
a Rajpoot chief professed to escort them with 
fifty troopers, but designedly led them out of 
their w'ay into a tliick wood. He there seized 
all the men, camels, and goods, and strangled 
the two Hindoo merchants to whom the 
caravan belonged, with their five servants. 
Withington and his servants having been 
kept for twenty days in close confinement, 
were dismissed, to find tbeir way home as 
they best could. After this, wlien Edwards 
was travelling to Agra, the escort which he 

+ Joifr>ial of Sir Thomas Roc, 

f EtiV. Mr. AnderBon. 
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took from Eai'och was found to be in league 
with fifty mounted freebooterSj who liOTered 
about them at uightj and were only deterred 
from attacking them by seeing their bold 
attitude, When Aid worth and bis party were 
letuvning from Ahmedabad, their escort was 
increased by the or dor a of government, because 
robberies and murders bad been eenimitted 
two nights before close to the city. Between 
Baroda and Barocli they were attacked in a 
narrow lane, thick set on either side with 
hedges, by three blind red Eaj poets, who, with 
iheir lances and arrows, w'onncled many of 
them, and succeeded in rifiing two of their 
heavilj' laden carEfl> Gautier Scliouten, a 
servant of the Dutch Company, who was at 
8urat in IdtJO, confirms all these accounts, 
an d d ecJa re s tlia t wh en t Ii e Engli sh an d 
Dntcli went to Agra, they always joined 
themselves to native caravans. Even then 
they had frequently to defend theimelves 
from Rajjioots, who descended from their 
mountains to plunder travellers. One anec¬ 
dote affords ns some idea of the local govern¬ 
ment at Aliniedabad. When Mandelslo was 
there, he was invited, together with the Eng- 
liali and Dutch factors, hy the governor, to a 
native entertainment. As is usual on such 
occasions, dancing-girls exhibited their per¬ 
formances. One troop having become fati¬ 
gued, another was sent foi\ The latter, bow - 
ever, having been ill-requited on a former 
occasion, refused to attend ? What measures 
then did the governor adopt? A very sum¬ 
mary one indeed. He had them dragged into 
hia presence, and then, after taunting them 
for their scruples, ordered them to he bc- 
lieaded. These reluctant ministers of a ties- 
pot^s pleasure pleaded for mercy with heart- 
rending cries and shrieks. Their appeal was 
vain, and eight wretched women wore actually 
executed before the company. The English 
factors were horror struck ; but the governor 
merely laughed, and asked why they ^I'ere 
trouble cl* This account, given by an eye¬ 
witness, whose veracity has been ordinarily 
adniitted, is in itself a commentary upon the 
records of native rule.’’ j- Salbank, the pious 
iactoT of Surat, says in one of his letters home : 

ilie roads swarm with robbers, "wbo would 
cut any man^s throat for a third part of the 
value of a penny sterling* Howbeit, I, for 
my part, j>assetl through all those hellish 
weapons, which those cannibal villains used 
to kill men withal, surely enough, through 
the tender mercies of my gracious God." It 
is not to be n matter of surprise that such 
men as the English should be easily excited 

t les in Simr AlheH de Mmdekla, 


to deeds of force and violenee among a people 
BO cruel, treacherous, and rapacious. 

It is admitted that the forms of religion 
were less attended to by the English in the 
early part of the century than by any of tlieir 
rivals in India. The Portuguese, while lost 
in the excess of every vice, still not only ob- 
served their religions rites, but fanatically 
struggled to force them upon others. The 
Dutch, with a profound worldhness, vrere 
regular observers of the primitive forms of 
their worship, and zealously endeavoured to 
convert and educate the natives. Even when 
pursuing gainivifch greedy avidity, and in the 
midst of rude and stern conibet, they listened 
with respect to the rebukes of their ministers, 
and never withheld from them the means of 
erecting cliiirches, establishing schools, preach¬ 
ing the gospel, and acquiring the native 
tongues. The English were alike parsimo¬ 
nious and extravagant. In general matters 
they became more and more spendthrift in 
the affairs of tlie factories, while the factors 
were paid stinted stipends, and while at home 
the English nation supported costly ecclesias¬ 
tical establishments, and the company hand¬ 
somely remnneratecl clergymen to preach to 
the crews of their outward-bound ships, in 
India they had no missionary spirit, and even 
infringed the terms of their charter, by 
neglecting to support adequately and in suffi¬ 
cient number chaplains for their ships and 
stations* Several devoted Christian ministers 
were in the service of the company during the 
seventeenth century, but rarely did they 
receive any encouragement from the directors 
of eomniltteea at home or from the principals 
of the factories in India. 

Early in the history of the company's set¬ 
tlements, one Henry Lord showed much zeal 
for the welfare of the natives, in which he 
was countenanced and assisted by Kerridge, 
the president of Surat, already referred to. 
Indeed, the studious and pious undertakings 
of Lord seem to have been cluefly directed 
by Kerridge. Both these worthies felt a pro¬ 
found interest in the literature and religions 
state of the Parsees; and Lord instituted 
earnest inquiries into tlie Zend language, and 
into the sacred books of that strange people* 
The Banyans were the objects also of their 
benevolent and spiritual purposes. Lord has 
left us hia first impressions of this peculiar 
class in the following quaint way, which is 
the more interesting, from being pervaded so 
entirely by the style of thought and language 
then prevailing According to the busie 
observance of travafiers, inqulnug what no- 
vehie the place might produee, a people pre¬ 
sented themselves to mine eyes, cloathed in 
linnen garments, somewhat low deecending, 
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of ft gesture aud gavbe^ as I niay &a}% nmy- 
denly and well-nigh efteminate ; of a countea- 
aiice ehy and somewhat estranged, yet emiling 
out a glosed and bashful tamiliarityj whose 
use in the companies affaires occasioned their 
presence there. Truth to sayi mine 
unacquainted with such objects, took u]) their 
wonder and gazed, and this acliuiiation, the 
badge of a fresh travailcr, bred in nice the 
importunitY of ft questioner* I asked wliat 
manner of people those were, bo strangely 
notable, and notably strange. Reply tvas 
made, They were Banians.*'^' 

"fhe llev. Mr* Terry, chajilain to Sir 
Thomas Roe, and afterwards rector of Great 
Greeuford, left several works beliind him—^ 
such as A Memoir of Tom Cort/ate, Semions 
preached before the Bast India Compa^i^, 
and Original Boems. These all prove him 
to have been a very learned and pious^ man, 
and very desirous for the moral and spiritual 
welfare "of the company’s servants and the 
heathein Copeland and a few other clergy - 
men about the same time \veTe zealous and 
devoted, and their namea appear in the 
records of the company, and in varioua frag¬ 
mentary works, with tokens of reverence. 

It is remarkable that in. several instances 
clergymen wlio became useful took their tone 
of piety and earnestness of labour from emi¬ 
nently pious laymen. Borne of these laymen 
exercised by their letters and statements con¬ 
siderable influence upon the company at home, 
fio as to induce them to more particularity In 
selecting clergymen for their ships wlio were 
adapted to usefulness among seamen, and at 
the same time learned men, wdio would be 
likely to study with success the languages of 
the East, the mental character of its popula¬ 
tions, and the genius of its religions, and who 
would he likely to meet successfully in argu- 
lu eu t le ar n e d Brahmin s. Amougs t the b eii e - 
volent laymen thus exercising a beneficial in¬ 
fluence was one Joseph Salbank, who, in 
1617, wrote an earnest letter to the directors 
of committees, in treating that clergymen of 
the character just described might be sent to 
the East, 

It would appear that for a long time the 
presidents seldom paid visits of state and 
ceremony, whether to natives or Europeans, 
unattended by their chaplains* Pedro della 
Valle, the Rom an ^ commonly called II Belie^ 
grtnOf was at Surat in 1023* He stated that 
on his arrival at that place he was visited 
immediately by tbe presideiitj accompanied 
by two ministers, “ as the English call their 
priests.” Delia Valle gave of these and other 
English gentlemen wdioni he met there a most 
flattering—or at all events most favoiu'able— 
♦ Lories Blscotferi/ of Two Foreign SeeU. 


account. Of the president he wTote, that 
"'M. Rastcl spake Italian fluently, and was 
very polite, showing himself in all things a 
person eufliciently accomplislied, and of geue- 
ions deportment, according as his gentle nnd 
graceful aspect bespoke him ” Rastcl, altlicugli 
a courteous, hospitable, benevolent man, ami a 
favourer of cliapkiiis and religious persons, 
was not li ini self jiious, as appears from tlie 
odd accounts given by Della Valle of liU 
entertainments at the presidency. The oldest 
despatch from the company's oflicera at pre¬ 
sent extant is from the pen of this rresident 
Rastel. It is dated the 26t1i of July, 1630, 
on board the ship James, in St. Augustin’s 
Bay, Madagascar,'^' 

JRr* Streynslmn Master, who succeeded the 
pious and painstaking Aimgier at tlic w^estern 
presidency, w-as a man of great excellence. 
Of him Bruce saysStreynahan Master 
w^as afterwards chief at Madras, and in 1680 
laid there the first stone of the first English 
church ill India, carried on the work at liis 
own charge, and never halted till he had 
brought it to a conclusion* He w'as dismissed 
the service by the court’s order in 1G81 * but 
his offence is not stated. He was then 
knighted, and elected a director of the new 
company, which derived great benefit from 
bis experience.” t 

The habits, manners, and customs of the 
English in India during the period of wbieh 
wo now treat, thro^v much light upon their 
national character, and reveal at once the in¬ 
fluence of India upon them, and the sort of 
influence tliey exercised upon native commu¬ 
nities and governments. Mr. Anderson, re¬ 
lying for his account chiefly ou Roe, Fryer, 
and Della Valle, gives an amusing description 
of the manner of life of the British, not only 
in relation to tbe natives, but !u their inter¬ 
course with other European nations. “ Books 
and records give us but fe\v glances of early 
English manners at this period (the first half of 
the seventeenth centiu'y). We may represent 
the factory aa a mercantile house of agency, 
in which the president or chief was head 
partner. He and Ins junior partners, who 
were called factors, lived under the same roof, 
each having his own private apartments; hat 
all assembling for meals at a public table, 
maintained by the company- They were also 
expected to meet for an hour every day for 
prayers* Such carriages and capital as they 
possessed ■were j’^art of the common stock. 
Horses were expensive luxuries, used only ly 
the chief and some of his frienda. Bullock 
carts were in ordinary use. For space and 
furniture, the English and Dutch honses ex- 
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celled all t>tlieis hi tlie city. The president 
afifected some style. \\Tieii lie ^Tent into the 
streets lie was followed by_ a long train of 
person Si including some natives armed with 
bowSj arrows, swords, and shields, A hanner 
or fitreamer was home, and a saddle horse led 
before him. His retainers w^ere nuraerons, 
and as each only received three rupees per 
meiisew for wages, the whole was hut little. 
There were also many slaves whose clothing 
ivas white calico, their food rice witli a little 
fish," The author of a Mislor^ of tU Fae~ 
fortes of Siivot and und the suhoi*^ 

diMtte FactoTies on the ^Y€Utrn 
quotes an obscure hook, written by the Nev, 
ilfr. Ovmgton at the close of the seventeenth 
century, who thus describes the combination 
of extravagance and meanneBS, at that time 
undoubtedly characteristic of tlie English 
nation, and w'hich during the century was 
evinced at Surat by the factors:—“All Euro¬ 
peans dined at the public table, wdiere they 
took their places according to seniority. The 
dinner service was sumptuous—all the dishes, 
plates, and drinking cups, being of massive 
and pure silver—-and the provisions were of 
tile beat qn ality, Arakand wine frora Shiraz 
were ordinarily drunk at table. There \vei'e 
an English, a Portuguese, and an Indian 
cook, so that every palate might he suited. 
Before and after meals a peon attended with 
a silver basin and ewer, which he offered to 
each person at table that he might pour water 
over liis hands. On Sundays and a few other 
days Jiigh festival svas kept. The choicest of 
European and Persian tvines were then intro¬ 
duced, On fliese festivals the factors often 
accompanied the president, at his invitation, 
to a garden wdiicli was kept for recreation and 
amusement. At euch times they formed a 
procession. The president and his lady were 
borne in palanquins. Before him were carried 
two large banners, and gaily caparisoned 
horses of Arabian or Persian breed %verc led, 
their saddles being of richly cmbroklered 
velvet; their head-stalls, reins, and cruppers 
mounted w'ilh solid and wrought sil vcr, Th e 
coiincU followed iti coaches drawn by oxen, 
and the other factors in country carts or on 
horses kept at the company's expense, 
was a singular comlihmtion of pride 
and meanness displayed in the factors' mode 
of life, None of them—not even the chaplain 
^niovedoutthe walls of the city without being 
attended by four or five peons. At the 
Hindoo feast of the Divali, Banyas always 
offered presents to the president, members of 
council, chaplain, surgeon, and others. To 
the young factors these gifts were of great 
importance, as by selling them again, they 
were enabled to procure their annual supply , 


of new clothes. This was beggarly enough, 
hut not so low as another practice which was 
in favour with these young gentlemen, as 
they "were now styled in courtesy. They bad 
a clever way of enjoying^ practical jokes, and 
at the same time indulging their mercenary 
propensities. One of them w^ould enter the 
premises of a Banya, and pretend that he was 
shooting doves or sparrows. The hoirifiod 
believer in metempsychosis would then come 
out, earnestly implore him to desist, and even 
ofler him ' ready money,’ He ^ drops in his 
hand a rupee or two to be gone/ says the 
narrator. There, reader, is a picture of the 
representatives of a high-minded nation drawn 
by one of themselves. Poor civilians f At 
least in your case necessity was the mother 
of invention," 

The following passages from Mr. Ander¬ 
son's description of the love of pomp showm 
by the chief factors at Surat, and the motives 
for the display, are characteristic ;—“ That an 
impression might be made upon the natives, 
the president indulged to a cousiderahle ex¬ 
tent in pomp and state—even more than the 
Dutch president. He had a standard-bearer 
and bodyguard composed of a sergeant and 
double file of English soldiers. Forty natives 
also attended him. At dinner eacli course 
was ushered in by the sound of trumpets, and 
his ears ^Ye^e regaled by a band of music. 
Whenever he left hia private rooms he waa 
preceded by attendants with silver wands. 
On great occasions, w-hen he issued from the 
factory, ho appeared on horseback, or in a 
palanquin, or a coach drawn by milk-white 
oxen—doubtless of tlmt large and beautiful 
breed for ’which Giijerat is celebrateci. Led 
horses witSi silver bridles, and an umbrella of 
state w-as carried before him, Tlie equipages 
of the other inerchanta came behind in the 
procession, and corresponded in appearance 
with tlie president's." The writer of the 
above adds, “the pomp and splendour of the 
presidents were in advance of the times, and 
the directors strove to check them." A writer 
and traveller, often quoted by those wlio 
notice the early annals of the English in 
India, thus describes the equipages of tlie 
presidents, and of other persons of high posi¬ 
tion :—“Two large milk-white oxen are put- 
in to draw it, with circling horns as black as 
a coal, each point dipped with brass, from 
w hence come brass chains across to the head- 
stall, which is all of scarlet, and a scarlet 
collar to each, of brass bells, about their necks, 
their flapping ears .snipped with art, and from 
their nostrils bridles covered with scarlet. 
The chariot itself is not swinging like ours, 
but fastened to the main axles by neat arches, 
which support a four-square seat, which is 
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inlaid with ivoi% or enriched as they please; 
at every eonier are turned pillars, winch 
malvC (by twisted silk or cottou cord a) the 
sides, and support the roofj covered with En¬ 
glish scarlet cloth, and lined with silk, with 
party-coloured bordera ; in these they spread 
carpets, and lay holsters to ride cross-legged, 
sometimes tliree or four in one. It is borne 
on two wdieels only, such little ones as our 
four wlieels are, and pinned on with a wooden 
arch, which serves to mount them, Tiie 
charioteer rides before, a-straddle on the 
beam that makes the yoke for the oxen, 
^vl^ch is covered wdth scarlet, and finely 
carved underneath. He carries a goad in¬ 
stead of a wdiip. In winter (when, they 
rarely stir) tliey Iiave a or wax¬ 

cloth to throw over it. Those for journeying 
are something stronger than those for the 
merchants to ride about the city, or to take 
the air on; which with their nimble oxen 
they will, when they meet in tlie fields, run 
races on, and contend for the garland as much 
as for an Olympiek prize; which is a diver¬ 
sion, to see a coio gallop^ as we say in scorn; 
but those not only pluck up their heels apace, 
but are taught to amble, they often riding on 
them/*^' 

“ The English had not yet properly adapted 
their mode of dress to the climate. The 
costume of the seventeenth century must 
have been found peculiarly cumbersome and 
oppressive iu a tropical climate- Old prints 
represent Europeans in India with large hose, 
long waisted, * peasecod-beIJied' doublets, 
and short cloaks or mantles with standi Jig 
collars. Then there w^ere ruffs, which Stubbs 
says were " of twelve, yea sixteen lengths a 
piece, set three or four times double and he 
adds tliat the ladies had a Miqnid matter, 
wdiich they call starch, wherein tlic devil liatli 
learned them to wash and dive their ruffs, 
which being dry will tlien stand stiff and 
infioxible about their necks,’ Breeches, too, 
were worn by gentlemen preposteroiialy large, 
and their conical-crowned hats were of velvet, 
tafi'ata, or sarennet, ornamented with great 
hunches of feathers. Probably, however, this 
cRess approved itself to native taste better 
than ouivs. At least Fryer, when at Junar, 
flattered himself that Nizam Beg, the gover¬ 
nor of the fort, admired both tlie splendour 
and novelty of hia costume. Sir Thomas 
Iloe and hia suite, as we arc informed, were 
all clothed in English dresses, only made as 
liglit and cool as possible. His attendants 
wore liveries of ^ red taffata cloaks, guarded 
with green tallata,’ and the chaplain always 
appeared in a long black cassock. Society 
was oi the free and jovial kind. There were 
^ Fryer. 


; no English ladies, and if the factors 
1 to enjoy the conversation of the gentler sex, 
3 they inuat resort to the Dutch factory. We 
- have an account of a wedding party there. 
1 Tlie bride was an Armenian ; the bridegroom 
I a Dutchman. All the Europeans of the place 
, were invited, and every lady came; so there 
5 were present one Portuguese and one Dutch 
r matron, a young Maronite girl, and a native 
i ^voman ^vho was engaged to marry a Dutch- 
s man, Tlie circumstances under which the 
I Portngtiese lady was brought there are so 
characteristic of the times, tliat they should 
I be narrated. The King of Portugal was hi 
the habit of giving a doviuy every year to a 
few poor but well-born orphan girls, whom 
he sent to assist in coJoniziug the settlements 
of India, A ship wdiich w^as conveying three 
of these maidens had been intercepted and 
seized by the Dutch, who immediately carried 
their prizes to Surat. A supply of ladies was 
naturally received with avidity in that time of 
dearth, and the most eminent of the merchants 
became candidates for their liands. Two 
were taken, wc know not where; but Donna 
Lucia, the third, married a rich Dutchman, 
and was a guest at the wedding banquet, 
Slie seems to have been contented with her 
lot. The affection of her Protestant husband 
led him to tolerate lier religion in private, 
although she was compelled to observe in 
piihlic the forms of the reformed church,'* * 
The tombs of a people show their nmnner 
of life to after agea as faithfully aa other indi¬ 
cations more irequenfly referred to l>y tlio 
antiquary and the historian. In Western 
India there are many monumental tombs, 
v^diich are ^■'erv expressive of the habits of the 
English in tiie seventeenth century. The 
most recent modern historian of Bombay and 
Surat thus writes of the tombs of the latter 
place Fancy may see in these eepulcbi'al 
ruins the continuance of an undying rivalry 
between the agents of England and llollankl 
Van Reede, the old Dutch cliief, has a brave 
charnel-house, Ills mouldering bones lie be¬ 
neath a double cupola of great dimeasiouB, 
formerly adorned with frescoes, eacutclicons, 
and elegant wood-w'ork. Its original cost 
may be supposed to have been enormous, 
when we read that to repair it cost the Dutch 
company six thousand rni>ees. It is not, 
indeed, to he compared with the ITohainme- 
clan tombs of Delhi, Agra, and Bejapore, but 
no European structures of the kind, except 
the tomb of Hadrian at Rome, and a fen' 
others, equal it. Doubtless the intention of 
its builders was to eclipse the noble mauso¬ 
leum which covers the remains of Sir George 
and Christopher Oxen den, who died a few 
* Anderson* 
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years earlier tlian Van Eeede, Cliristoplier 
is commetnorated by a cupola within the 
loftier and more expaiiBivc cupola raised in 
honour of his more distingaished brother, the 
president. The height of this monument is 
forty feet, the diameter twenty-five. Massive 
pillars support the cupolas, and round their 
interiors are gallories, readied by a filght of 
many steps. The body of an Indian viceroy 
might havo found here a worthy resting- 
place; it is far too superb for the chief of a 
factory, and his brother, who was only a sub- 
ordinate” The two Oxendeiis liere referred 
to were men of emiuent religious worth, 
maintiiiniug unsullied parity atnidsfe prevailing 
coiTTiption, and a JifefuJ piety when a Jieartleas 
formalism characterized the religioua profes¬ 
sions of the majority. 

The tombs of the Englieli in Western 
India do not generally convey impressions 
favourable to the taste, piety, and afiection of 
those who erected them, A writer in a 
recent number of the Bombay Quarterl}/ ob¬ 
serves :—” A large number of inscriptions on 
our tombs are mere recitals of name, age, and 
date of death* Where regular epitaphs are 
composed by Anglo-Indians, their chief cha¬ 
racter is insipidity,” So little care has been 
taken, however, of the sepulchres of those 
who laid the foimdatious of EngliBh power in 
India, that the monumental inscriptions are 
generally effaced. The writer first (quoted 
remarks “ No burial-grounds in India are 
comparable for the interest with which they 
are regarded by Europeans as those of Surat 
and Ahmedabad—particularly of Surah They 
arc histories. Had they been carefully pre¬ 
served, instead of being barbarously neglected, 
during tlie last century, they would have 
throwui liglit upon an obscure period. As it 
is, their dilapidated monuments are as a few 
pages of a palimpsest, from which, after much 
painstaking and divining, a fragmentaiy nar¬ 
rative may be gleanecL Their magnificence, 
their escutcheons and other heraldic Insignia, 
their religious symbols and passages of scrip¬ 
ture, traces only of which can noiv bo ob¬ 
served, prove that the inmatce of European 
factories affected a pomp and splendour even 
heyoud those of their successors, and made 
more pretensions, at least, to religious senti¬ 
ments than arc generally attributed to them/' 
''As nt Surat, there are also at Ahmedabad 
botli Dutch and English cemeteries. The 
tombs hi the former, aJI of dates betw^een the 
years 1G41 and lG7i), are built, not of stone, 
but brick and cbunani, the inecriptious being 
admirably executed in tbo latter; and on 
some the jlfaltese Cross, or ivlmt is called tbe 
Cross of Calvary, is traced. One epha]>h is 
in Latin, the rest are Dutch, and none are of 


especial interest. All the epitaphs are re¬ 
markable for wdmt they do not, rather than 
for w'hat they do relate. The Dutch mer¬ 
chants did not often find time to express any 
religious sentiment, or to bewail the departed. 
The English ground is chiefiy occupied with 
what may be called mess-room mouuinents— 
chiilhig nietnorials, witliout Christian symbols 
or religious allusions, unadorned by any 
manifestations of reverence, hope, or reflec¬ 
tion upon the future.” Such is the Gvitlciicc 
indirectly given from the places of the dead 
of the habits and character of the English and 
their chief competitors during the eveutful 
century the general character of wdiich, as it 
regards the British in India, this chapter 
reviews. 

The reason why there were ladies in the 
Dutch and not in the English factory was, 
that the government of Holland encouraged 
the matrimonial desires of the company's ser¬ 
vants. There was a blot upon the morals of 
Bombay in conueetion with the introduction 
of females to the community* One of the 
company's own chaplains, a man of probity 
and piety, following the testimony of Dr. 
Fryer and others, describes the condition of 
several “ cargoes" of Engliahvvomen sent out 
by the company, and baj'barously deceived by 
them* Having described the immorality of 
the factors and their servants, he says — 
“Nor, we are sorry to add, were these vicious 
propensities indulged only by men. A great 
many feinales on the island were far from 
exhibiting the gentler vilines which iisnally 
adorn their sex, but in this instance the com¬ 
pany themselves were chiefly to be blamed. 
As Eome in her young days sat desolate until 
cheered by tlie ravished Sabines; as the poor 
slaves of Bt. Helena would not take kindly to 
their tod until the company brought a cargo 
of sable maidens to brighten their dreary 
hours; so also it was thought that the exiled 
soldiers of England must have a similar solace 
in Bombay* Gerald Aiingier first suggested 
that they ought to be encouraged and assisted 
in contracting niarriageB with their country¬ 
women, Consistently witli his character, he 
took a religious view of the question, and 
pointed out that the men, being Protestants, 
\YGrQ in the habit of marrying native Portu¬ 
guese women, the consequence of which was 
that their offspring were, * through their 
father's neglect, broiigbt up hi the Bomari 
Catholic principles, to the great dishonour 
mid \veakeniiig of the Protestant religion and 
interest/ He therefore recoiiunended that a 
supply of woinen should be sent out from 
England* Tliis proposal wss acceded to by 
the court of dfreetors, and apparently im¬ 
proved upon, foj* they not only induced such 
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persons as were adapted to be wives of pri¬ 
vate soldiers to come, but ' gentle wo men and 
other women/ Unhappily, ^ the gentle¬ 
women/ as they still continued to be styled, 
had not learned, before they left England, to 
Lehave themselves; therefore their country- 
men at Bombay were not very forward in 
offering them their hearts and bands. Some, 
however, married; but a judicious observer, 
who visited the island soon after, was slioched 
to see how sickly their children were, in con¬ 
sequence of the free-and-easy way in which 
the mothers lived, and their inveterate habit 
of taking strong liciuors. But what was to 
become of those who remained single and 
xmnoticed ? Of course they supposed that 
the company were their honourable guardians, 
and tliat if they could not find husbands, they 
would at least have the protection of govern¬ 
ment, Not so the company. To the first 
party, indeed, a guarantee was given that 
they should be supported for the first year, 
and if, at the expiration of that time, they 
■vx'ere still tinmarried, they should be allowed 
their diet for another year. This engagement 
was faitlifnlly kept. But then came out a 
a second party, fondly expecting that they | 
would be treated liked their predecessors; 
indeed, they affirmed * that so much was de¬ 
clared to them at the East India-lionse, by 
Mr. Lewis/ Nevertheless, tlieir claims were 
not recognised. After considerable agitation 
on their part, and reluctance on the presi¬ 
dent’s part, six or eight pagodas a mouth were 
allowed to such as were actualh/ in distress ; 
til e mo re oh V i ous o bj ec ts of cb ari ty. Th e po or 
creatures had clearly been deluded, and almost 
left to starve. V\"hafc was the result'? They 
must have been tempted, if not actually 
driven, to sell their charms to the first bidder. 
The small stock of virtue w^bicli they had 
brought with them xvas of course soon ex¬ 
pended. Then,—and not until then,'—when 
they had been led into temptation, the voice 
of aiitliority and erring-mocking x>iety assumed 
a threatening tone/* The author of the fore¬ 
going remarks, with much grounds for the 
accusation, declares that Governor Anngier, 
xvhose general excellence he commends, had 
“much Protestant ^eal, but little Clirlstian 
love/* It is easy to imagine that the company 
encouraged these unfortunate eoiigrauts to be¬ 
lieve that they should receive support, when it 
was not intended to perform what they were led 
to suppose would be doim for them, when we 
remember how frequently of late years persons 
embarking iu undertakings, believing that 
they did so assured of government support, 
liave found themselves deceived. The treat¬ 
ment of medical civilians during the Russian 
w^ar, and of other classes, is too well known 
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not to be readily called up to remembrance 
by tlie reader in exemplification of this. Go¬ 
vernment and public bodies in England are 
too much in the habit of putting forth vaguely 
expressed offers and inducements to persons 
or bodies of persons whose services it is de- 
siraljle to engage, and then taking elieltev 
behind the vagueness and indefiniteness of 
the jdiraseology employed, although obviously 
tending to mislead, if it meant anything short 
of wliat the deceived and Injured parties sup¬ 
posed it to meam 

It appears that the use of tea, at first a 
luxury among the English in India ns well as 
at home, had become familiar among them at 
Surat before its value became known to the 
company in London. It is probable that the 
factors at the capital of the English settle¬ 
ments in ’Western India were accustomed to 
sip the fragrant and exhilarating Leverage fur 
a longer time than is generally supposed 
before the directors or the royal family in 
England knew anything of " the cup wiiich 
cheers but not Inebriates/* Tea xvas certainly 
a commodity of trade between Oiana and 
Surat for a considerable time before it was an 
article of import in Britain. The Dutch, who 
generally anticipated tlie English in the dis- 
co^'ery of useful articles of commerce, per¬ 
ceived the value of this article Loth in India 
and in Holland a nnmbcr of years before the 
English court quaffed the strange but even 
then esteemed, delicioxis, and enlivening 
beverage, Althongh the Dutch medical 
practitioners generally, as afterwards the 
English, offered opposition, champions xvere 
foniid m Holland among the members of the 
faculty from the first, who advocated it as 
advantageous. Tulpius, a celebrated phy¬ 
sician of Amsterdam, acquired still higher 
reputation by a treatise on the virtues of 

Thee'* in the year 1G41, Tlie following 
extracts are taken from the records of the 
East India-house. At that time (1G64) 
“ some good thea ** as it was tiien spelt, was 
deemed an acceptable present for his majesty, 
King Charles IL 

1604, \d. —Ordered, that the aiaater attendaut 

do go oil bo^itd the ships now arriv^ed, and enqxiire what 
m'ilies of birds, beasts, or otber curiosUies, there are on 
board, fit to present to bis majesty, and to desire that 
they may not be disposed of till the company arc supplied 
with such as they may wisli, on paying for the same. 

Au^uU —The governor acquainting the court 
that tlic factors have iu eveiy instance failed the company 
of such things as they writ for, to have presented lus 
njajcsty udlh, and that his majesty may not find himself 
whoily neglected by the compaTiy, he was of opinion, if 
the court think fit, that a silver case of oil of cinnamon, 
which is to be had of Mr. Thomas Winter for seventy-five 
pun ads, and some good t/imj be provided for that end, 
whieli he hopes may he acceptable* The court epproved 
very well 1 hereof. 
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After tlie first half of tlie seventeeatli ceii-1 the matter etliically and bgieally, as ^vell as 
tnry had passed away, tlio social rank of the circiim at anti ally, in its true light “ Yet it 
English in India became much elevated. Per¬ 
sons of superior station in England were sent 


out to India, and the company at home com¬ 
prised noblemen and members of parliament. 
The traders were no longer so anxious as 
formerly “ to sort their trade with men only 
of their own cpialitie they became eager for 
the connection of " gentlemen/' a class of whose 
association with them they had been so nmeh 
afraid, lest the traders of England should in 
consetpience withdraw their confidence. The 
increased salaries of the chief persons in the 
factories induced gentlemen'' to use their 
influence to obtain these offices; an cl the style 
of social humility wliicli had characterized 
the factors, became much modified by the 
infusion of a new class among them. It 
does not appear that the sagacity, morality, 
or religious zeal of the factors and agents 
was improved by these accessions of gentility, 
blit the social bearing of the English was in 
some respects elevated. One of the influences 
wliicli acted most unfavourably upon the social, 
and even religions condition of the English in 
India, during the latter portion of the first 
lialf of the seventeenth century , and through- 
out the second half, v/as the presence and 
condnet of ^interlopers/’ This class com¬ 
mitted no inconsiderable portion of the crimes 
committed by the English, and by which the 
native governments ^vere so often enraged, 
overlooking tlie provocation which their sub¬ 
jects offered to all foreigners. The factories 
ivere kept in a state of incessant apprehension 
by these intruders, and a spirit on the part 
of one class of Englishmen towards another, 
of a resentful and vindictive kind w'as fos¬ 
tered, which sunk the moral character of the 
nation in the esteem of other nations, native 
and European, disturbed eocial intercourse 
among the English tlieniselves, and impeded 
their religious efforts. It also rendered the 
customs and manners of the English less intel¬ 
ligible to the native governments, as well as 
peoples; for they could not comprehend how 
men of the same nation professing loyalty to 
the eaine throne, could he so opposed in policy, 
Mr, Mill, logically right as to the superior 
facilities which free-trade would have given 
for c/ie exchange of the products of India and 
EngJand, overlooks, as Professor Wileou re¬ 
minds his renders, the impossibility of private 
adventurers providing force to encounter the 
armed competition of the other European com¬ 
panies, and the oppressions of the natives. 
The learned professor, however^ replies to 
hfr. Mill in a tone more peremptory than 
argumentative. The following remarks on the 
subject, by the Rev, Philip AndersoJ], places 
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must be admitted, that when once a monopoly 
■was legally established, an invasion of its pri¬ 
vileges became an insult upon the majesty of 
law. The agents of the company in India, 
therefore, were fully justified in resenting the 
intrusions of ^ interlopers.’ Their masters 
had entrusted to them the defence of a mono¬ 
poly, which, liow^ever objectionable to tboso 
who liad no share in its advantages, was a 
species of property whicluhad been obtained 
with all the forms of law and justice. More¬ 
over, their establishment w'as maintained at a 
great expense, and they often disbursed large 
sums of money to procure and retain the favour 
of a corrupt court in England, and a still 
corrupter court in India, The factors ivere, 
as it were, keepers of a manor, for ■udiicli tlie 
tenants, their masters, paid a high rent, and 
which they farmed at a heavy cost. Inter¬ 
lopers, then, were to them as poachers, who 
must he warned off, and if they persisted in 
tlieir depredations, Btrenuonsly attacked with 
fire and sword, or prosecuted in courts of law 
as enemies not only of the East India Com¬ 
pany, hut also of the British nation,” 

Another of the circumstances which mili¬ 
tated against the moral and religious life of the 
, company’s officers, was the permission given 
to them to trade on their own account, as well 
as in the interest of the company. Notice 
has been taken in previous chapters of the 
detriment to the trade of the company which 
thus arose, and of the resolution taken by the 
directors of the company to put it dowm. 
It appears that an oath w’as exacted from the 
servants and chiefs in the factories, not to 
trade on their oivn account. This was sup¬ 
posed by the majority of the directors to be 
tlie only security against the practice* Some 
of tlie factory agents w^ere, however, men who 
objected to take an oath on any ground or 
for any reason. They offered to make a de¬ 
claration under liability to any penalty whicli 
might be incurred liy peijury* This was 
thouglit reasonahle by a large party among 
the proprietors at home, but not by the ma¬ 
jority, and the oath was insisted upon. Tins 
gave rise to great heats/’ among the pro¬ 
prietors and directors in London, tlie oppo¬ 
sition of the non-jurors as they may be called, 
having led to considerable commotion in the 
mercantile world, The Rev, Philip Ander¬ 
son says, referring to the dishonesty whicli 
led to so much turmoil—These scandalous 
procccdlugs led the court to refiuire from them 
all an oath, that they would not engage in 
private trade, and this, in spite of their Ana¬ 
baptist members, who pressed hard for the 
substitution of a mere declaration/’ This is 
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scarcely a candid way of putting the facts of 
tlie casCj nor is the tone of the reverend writer 
liberal and jnst. He makes the statement upon 
the authority of Bnice’s Anti ah, Anderson’s 
Chhmai C7turcJi, and Evelyn's Bruce 

merely refers to the dry and naked fact of 
an opposition liaving been made ; Anderson's 
Cohnia/ 67m-ch, is hardly an apposite antlio- 
rity in tlm case ; the entry in Evelyn’s Drnrj/ 
is as folio\vs ^1057i JVov^ 20» I went to 
London to a court of ye East India Company 
on its new unioii^ pi ilerchant-taylors' Hath 
wlierc was much disorder hy reason of tlie 
Anaha^ptists^ who would have the adventurers 
oblig’d oiiely by an engagement, without 
swearing, that they might still pursue their 
private trade; but it was carried against 
tliem.” The word Anabaptist was at that 
time a term of reproach used against any 
sect of religionists, whose views Tvere not well 
uiulcrstood, and appeared eccentric, or pecu¬ 
liar, especially if they resisted episcopal 
autiiority, supervision, and state in ecclesias¬ 
tical affairs; but the name was more especially 
applied to Baptists, who, of course, were not 
Anabaptists in their views of the ordinances 
of baptism: nor did their general opinions, 
religious or political, bear any resemblance 


to those of the Anabaptists of Munster, whoso 
w'ild aiid violent proceedings brought so much 
; odium upon the name, Evelyn did not un¬ 
derstand these distinctions, nor care to under¬ 
stand them; but Mn Anderson, as a learned 
modern divine, must have been aware oftheiUj 
and is* censurable for copying an error which 
I lie iaiew to be one, so far as tlie class who 
' opposed the oath-test, and their motives, were 
coHcerued, They were, no doubt conscion- 
tioiis persons, who took views of an oaOi 
similar to those which Quakers and I^Ioraviana 
now hold, and which, however others may 
believe to be erroneous, as does the writer of 
this history, yet society tolerantly respects 
the scruidcs of those wlio make a conscieiico 
of the matter* 

Although the jurors and non-jurors in the 
factories W'Cre of ono mind as to the nndcsi- 
rableness of taking any pledge against private 
trading, the form of the test and the acqui¬ 
escence of those who had no religious scruples 
about it, led to social differences which left 
fresh impressions of the unaccountable manners 
of the Englisli among the Portuguese, Banyans, 
Parse es, and other natives, who, although 
brought into less intimate contact with the 
British, were observant of tlieir ways. 


CHAPTER LIY. 

REVIEW OF THE HTSTORY OF RllITISH CONNECTION WITH INDIA TO THE CLOSE OF ^’IIE 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (CQnihmed}. 


No rwiTH STANDI NO tliG niHuy drawbacks to thc 
social and religious life of the English, there 
grew up gradually much outward respect to 
religion in the usages of the factors^ Every 
moruiug at six, and every evening at eight 
o'clock, pr^ 1 yera w'ere read or offered every 
Sunday; in addition to these services was one 
other, after which a sermon was delivered* 
T''he' author of The Earljj Hist or}/ of the 
Fuciories a^ Surat and thus writes 

on this subject:—Few as are the records still 
extant of this period, all who read them 
at the present time must he b truck by their 
religious tone; they prove that it was 
au age of religious profession, if not of 
moral practice* Puritanism was dominant, 
or at least had not given way to that open 
profligacy, that ridicule of sacred things, and 
contempt of religion, which disgraced the 
reigii of Charles IL In India religious men 
did not blush to own their fear of God, and it 
suited the purposes of irreligious men to 
imitate them* Official correspondence even 
was devout. Thus when Rastell had arrived 


in St Angus tine's Bay on his passage to Bnrat, 
he commenced liis home^vard despatch with 
these words It hath pleased Almighty God 

in his great goodness to protect na hither in 
safety, and in blesBed union and concord to¬ 
gether, the 14th day of this present month; 
our people generally then in reasonable good 
plight, and without the loss of any more than 
five men in onr whole fleet, for the which ilia 
mercies may His Blessed Name he magnified 
for ever*’ And he concludes by declaring, 
that he humbly comtnenda his masters in his 
prayers, entreating God to bless them, aiul 
direct their counsels and affairs* Y hen an- 
nouncing the death of a subordinate in 1030 
the chief of the factory writes thus :—' The 
death of Mr. Huke was very unwelcome unto 
us, as being sensible of the vctint you will find 
by the missing of so able an assistant in that 
place where he hath been long acquainted* 
God of His mercy bo direct our hearts, who 
must follow him, tliat w^c may be always ready 
for the like Budden summons** The same 
style is observable in all official IetterS| and 
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the usual formula with which they couciude 
13, ^ Commeudiug you to tlie Alodghty*3 pro¬ 
tection/ or ^ Couuuending you to God’s mer¬ 
ciful guidauce.’ Yet these pious adventurers 
had notions of their own about the obser%"ance 
of the Lord’s Day, Although they were 
scrupulous in attending divine service, in 
the disposal of the rest of their time they 
prefer red the Booh ofBj)orUto theXesserCfct^e* 
chism. After eermon on Sundays they used 
to repair to the stiburbs, where they amused 
themselves in a garden by shooting at the 
butt; and—which was still less to be de¬ 
fended—they indulged to some extent in 
gambling. Their visitor, who has told us 
these little facta, was so skilful in shooting 
that he contrived to win a hundred mamoudis 
or five pistoles almost every week. Each in¬ 
mate of the factory had his allotted hours 
for work and recreation. On Fridays, after 
prayers, the president and a few friends 
met for the purpose of friendly intercourse, 
and of drinking the health of their wives left 
in England,” 

The respect paid at that time to clergymen, 
ami to the externals of religion, both in England 
and in the colonies, is fairly depicted in this 
passage relating to the manners of the English 
at Surat and Bombay. The writer very justly 
takes Lord Macaulay, the brilliant historian of 
England, to task, for the light in which he 
placed the habits of Englislnnen in this re* 
spect. The years during which the above 
description of the factors at Bombay and 
Surat applies, include the period to which Lord 
Blacaiilay refers, when he describes with such 
exaggerations the degradation of the clergy. 
He writes :—“ ' The cleigy were regarded as, 
on the whole, a plebeian class. And, indeed, 
for one wdio made tlie figure of a gentleman, 
ten were mere menial servants,' And again i 
— A young Levite might he had for his 
hoard, a small garret, and ten ]>oundB a year,' 
for wdiicli he was expected to live as a servant. 
Tliese statements are taken from a satire of 
Old ham’s, and given as grave history. Yet, 
at the same time, a German traveller noticed 
the great respect shown at Surat to the 
clergy , and it is a fact, that when Oxenden, 
Aimgier, Streyusham Master—all men of 
good families—w*ere there, the chaplain re¬ 
ceived liigher pay than all the senior factors, 
and took preeedence after the memhers of 
conned. Is there any reason to suppose that 
the East India Conapany delighted more than 
others to honour the clergy 

During the reign of the second Charles, 
and the first Janies, there tvere many of the 
higlier gentry in England who made small 
account of clergymen, and in various instances 
there ia proof of their depression being as 


great as Lord Macaulay describes; but this 
contempt for men “in orders” did not descend 
to the middle and mercantile classes, from 
whom they received high and venerating 
respect. His lordship omits to make this 
distinction broadly, and hence life among the 
English ill India, seems so opposed to life 
in England, as the records of the one, and 
Lord Macaulay'a statements of the other, would 
make appear. 

Among the proofs given by some w-riters 
of the low condition, morally and reli¬ 
giously, of the English in India during the 
seventeenth century, are their neglect of treaty 
and other engagements with the natives and 
rival European nations, The terms on which 
the Portuguese commander of Bombay sur¬ 
rendered the island to the ofiicers of Charles, 
have, it is alleged, never been kept by the 
British, and this is very frequently put for¬ 
ward as a strong point against their iionour. 
The truth is the treaty or agreement thus 
made, was never ratilled by either of the courts 
CO nee rnc d. T he I stand wa g, as li as been shown 
in a previous chapter, the property of the 
English monarch, in virtue of a marriage 
contract with the royal house of Portugal; 
and it was the duty of the Portuguese king, 
not only to see that it ^vas absolutely ceded, 
but that compensation should be made for 
any delay in the cession created by the Por¬ 
tuguese officers on the spot. Indeed, the 
English did demand reparation from the Por- 
tugnese government for the damages sus¬ 
tained. Tlie native princes frequently made 
agreements, anfifered their subjects to violate 
tliein, and yet insisted upon fJie English per¬ 
forming their part in a covenant rendered no 
longer mutual, by the previous violation on 
the one part. At a later period (during the 
eighteenth centm-y) tlie English in India were 
exposed to similar imputations from their 
own countrymen at home, frequently with as 
little justice. 

The conduct of the company in violating 
contracts wdth their own country men w'as 
often very had, and especially so towards their 
soldiers. The rise of the Englisli military 
power in the seventeenth century, presents a 
strange example of how the day of small 
things may precede the day of great ones. 
In 1677 there was a militia corps, equal in 
number to a weak modern infantry battalion, 
at Bombay. Neitlier the Bralimins nor J3an- 
yane would serve, but commuted sendee by a 
money payment; the other natives offered 
no objection, as far as can be gathered from 
the documents now in existence ; they were 
chiefly Jialf-caste Porftigiiese. The regular 
troops were seldom of any great account as to 
numbers. The company’s force, on taking 
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possession of Bombay Island, consisted of 
ninety-three English, and a hundred and 
eighty-seven French and Portuguese deser¬ 
ters and half-castes. This has been called the 
company's iirst European regiment, but there 
n'as a proportion of natives among them. 
This corps was gradually strengthened, espe¬ 
cially by Grernmii mercenaries. These were 
in great favour with the English, between 
whom and them a better agreement existed 
than between any other sections of this 
motley battalion. A desire to hire Rajpoots 
existed among the directors, which was but 
slowly responded to by their agents; for 
aUhougli that class of Indians were very 
warlike, they were proud and vindictive, and , 
were generally esteemed treaclicrons if once 
their fidelity was shaken- In 1G76, tliere 
were forty troopers miserably mounted. The 
English have always been noted for mounting 
their cavalry inefficiently, and even at this early 
period of their Indian empire they showed this 
peculiarity. It arose from a misgiiitled parsi¬ 
mony, which was coexistent vuth extravagance 
in other particulars. It was difficult to keep 
up regular troops at Bombay; the island was 
so unhealthy at that time from its marshy sur¬ 
face that malaria s\Yept away Europeans, es¬ 
pecially European soldiers, very fast. The 
company's factors were instructed to study 
military tactics in case the defence of the 
settlement should ohllge them to hold mili¬ 
tary commissions. The Ideas which the direc * 
tors at home entertained of military drill 
is curiously shown in some of their despatches. 
The following order is a specimen :—We 
would have the iuLahitants modelled into 
trained bands under English or otiier officers 
as there shall be cause, and make of thcni one 
or two regiments, or more, as your number 
will hold out, exercising tliem in arms one 
day in every two months, or as often as yon 
shall think may be convenient, but you need 
not always w^aste powder at such exercise, 
but teach them to handle their arms, their 
facings, wheeling, marching, and counter 
marching, the first ranks to present, draw thoir 
triggers together at the beat of the drum, and 
fall into tlie rear for the second ranks to ad¬ 
vance, as is often used with learners in cur 
artillery ground, but sonietiuics they must be 
used to firing, lest in time of action they 
should start at the noise or the recoil of their 
arms." 

There was much drilling in Ymrsuance of 
tins order, and the more the troops were 
exercised, tlic greater the proportion of them 
who perished with pestilence, especially by a 
particular form, wliich, as described by the 
physicians of that day, exactly corresponded 
with the disease called cholera morh its in this 


age. Four-fifths of the troops sent from 
Europe to Bombay perished within a few 
years, many withiu a few montlis of tlieir 
arrival, until about 1685, when the drainage 
of the low-lying lauds near the sea was, to 
some extent, eficctcd. 

Notwithstanding the intrepidity shown by 
the British in tlieir naval contests with the 
Portuguese, and the individual daring of 
most of them ^vlien danger beset, there wa? 
no promise of future railitary eminence in 
the composition or character of the first 
troops raised in Bombay, or in the manage¬ 
ment of those recruits sent out from England. 
The officers frequently committed outrages 
upon the civilians of their own countrymen, 
and their insolence and ahnse of respectable 
natives was disgraceful to their profession. 
Borne of tliem were even convicted of acts of 
petty piracy and robbery in the harbour. 
Tiie non-commissioned officers nnfortunately 
followed the example so infamously set them. 
The opinion which the immortal Clive gave 
of the state of the troops in India, previous to 
his time and as for the most part ho found 
them Avheii he arrived in India, is borne ont 
by documentary evideuec at the India-lio use, 
and by the testiniony of impartial travellers. 
“ Formerly the company's troops consisted ot 
the refuse of our jails, commanded by an 
officer seldoni above the rank of lieutenant, 
and in one or two instances with that oi 
major; without order, discipline, or military 
ardour."* 

The conduct of the company to its soldiers 
during the seventeenth century was unjust. 
In this respect the company only copied the 
royal governments of tlieir country. To the 
great officers England has been generally 
munificent; but to the inferior officers, non¬ 
commissioned officers, and soldiers, she has 
never been generous. No nation was ever so 
heroically served by her troops; no nation 
ever repaid military devotion more sliabbily. 
Until the year 1858 the poor soldier was 
literally plundered by certain classes of his 
snperiors, military and civilian, “ The sys¬ 
tem" of the British army w^as so administered, 
that wiiether in camp or barrack, at home, 
or on foreign service, in tent or sleeping room, 
in mess or in clothing, the soldier -was cheated 
and inlmmaiily neglected. Even the arms 
and ’working tools supplied to liiin ’sveve 
fraudulently manufactured, and he was com- 
})elled to make good the damage from fm- 
tnres, dbc., out of his iniserahle pay. The 
Englisli soldier w'aa subjected to a discipline 
which forbade him to complain to the puhlic, 
and wns then remorselessly robbed, and 

^ MS. quoted hj Bruee m his Flans for Govern- 

ofBniish India. Fait ii, chop, i* sec. 4, 
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cruelly left to die in filthy or ill-YGiitilated 
barrack-rooms,* or on foreign march, and on 
far-off encampments, from inadequate sup- 
]dies. The reader acquainted witli these 
facts can feel no astonishment if the troops 
ill Bombay Island were robbed, oppressed, 
and neglected in the latter part of the seven* 
teenth century. Such was the case. Ac¬ 
cording to a letter from the deputy-governor 
and council of Bombay, written the 2dth of 
January, IfiTG, or, as Ornie alleges, 1677, to 
the court of directors, captains were com polled 
to serve for the pay of lieutenants, and each 
inferior rank to serve for the pay of the rank 
immediately beneath it- Certain surplus 
sums actually given to tiie troops at former 
times were exacted from them in the form of 
repayments by instalments; various other op¬ 
pressions at last drove the troops into revolt. 
There was no failing in their loyalty, hut they 
had been goaded to madness by wrongs, and 
by the insolent contempt which the mercantile 
servants of the company sliowed to them. On 
these circumstances, an eminent clergyman of 
Bombay, who had studied the records of the 
period, and who partook of no partialities for 
the military, thus uaote; and the annals of 
Bruce, and the narratives of Fryer and 
others, jnstify fully the judgment expressed ■. 
—“ Could any government expect that their 
troops would return such ungenerous treat¬ 
ment with steadfast attachment and unshaken 
fidelity? In 1674 the court of directors re¬ 
ceived a most solemn wraiiing that such 
would not be the case. The soldiers affirmed 
that the court Imd promiied them a month's 
pay, with a free discharge, after they sJioukl 
have served tliree years; and ivhen this was 
not accorded to them, tliey broke out into a 
mutiny, which was only subdued after con- 
cesfiiona had been made. Three of the ring¬ 
leaders were condemned to be shot, and on 
one—a Corporal Fake—tlie sentence ivas 
executed. The other two were pardoned by 
the president. Shaxton, the officer in com¬ 
mand, suspected of abetting tlie revolt, 
and was accused of remissness in cliecking 
his men's insubordination. Fryer, who was 
on the spot at the time, thought that a 
foolish rivalry divided the civil or mercantile 
and military hranebes of the service, and that 
8Jiaxton's real oflfence was similar to one which 
excited liomnlus to commit fratricide, for that 
he bad only mortified the factor's vanity by 
treating tlieir eiigmeering efibrts mth 'con¬ 
tempt, and ndjcuiing some palisades with 
whieh they liad foi'tified Bombay. Wliatever 

* The writer of this Iiistorv, accompaujed hy a cler¬ 
gyman, aaiv the sleeping-room of a married soldier, 
quartered m an English provincial town, through which 
(ST dram rmf 


the nature of his crime, he was obliged to 
give up his sword, and was placed in confine¬ 
ment. A court of judicature was tlien foimed 
for his trial, in which a pompons attorney 
impeached him, and compared him to Cata- 
line. But the soldier defended himself wdth 
ability, and the court decided that they could 
do nothing, hut refer hi a case to the court of 
directors. He was therefore sent to England, 
where he died at the termination of his 
voyage.” 

The company was not warned hy these 
events; but at a later period, by fiirther 
mulcting the soldiery, and paying their native 
labourers part of their wages in rice, at a 
price fixed by the company's officer, at least 
ten per cent, above its market value, the 
troops and people ^rere driven into revolt 
together. A narrative of the main features 
of that affiair, which was led by Keigwin, 
have already been related in a previous 
cliapter; it is only necessary to say here, in 
reviewing tlic events of the century, and the 
moral history of those transactions, that the 
inveterate depreciation of the'military service 
by the mercantile commnnity in England and 
in India was the true Bource of these evils. 
It is surprising to mark the courage and 
constancy of British soldiers under provoca¬ 
tions of so much neglect and injustice. No 
other army conld have maintained self-respect 
under so many indignities; nor could they 
have exhibited such greatness of soul as our 
poor soldiers have displayed, with so little 
example or encouragement from their civil 
masters,— 

“ 'Tjs wonderful 

That an invisible instinct should frame Uieni 
To hjjilty unlearned, honour uutaught, 

Civility not seen from others, valour 
That wildly grows in them, bat yields a crop 
As if it had been sowed.” 

Neither did the second revolt at Bombay 
teaeli the company—or at all events their 
civil officers—''justice to the soldier" AB 
though (as has been shown in a previous 
chapter) Keigwin obeyed the mandate of the 
king, and delivered up the island, assured of 
immunity for himself and those who acted 
under him, the agreement w^as not entirely 
and faithfully kept hy the governinenf. It 
was probably not the intention of the directors 
to violate the terms of what may be calJetl 
the capitulation, so extensively as they were 
violated, hut tliey had from the first no in¬ 
tention of faithfully keeping it. The royal 
government countenanced no harsh treat¬ 
ment in the case. The violent and unprin¬ 
cipled president of Surat,~a man whom Dr. 
Oooke laylor represents as having been as 
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^'cowardly as ho was cmel ” Sir Jolm Oliild,^ 
barbarously and perfidiously, made the revolt 
a pretext for the gratification of hie personal 
enmities, under pretence of jealousy for the 
liononr of the company, although during the 
I'cvolutlou the company was better served by 
the revolters than it liad been under the 
management of Sir Jolin Chi kVa deputies. 
One of the company’s own chaplains, already 
rpioted, thus comments upon these proceed¬ 
ings —** Such was a revolt which happily 
hogan and ended witliout bloodshed—if we 
except a wound inflicted at tableby Th orb urn 
on Keigwiu in a driinheu quarrel. Alarming 
as it was, and dangerous to the existence of 
Anglo-Indian power, it forms an episode in 
our history of wJiich we are not ashamed- 
Keigwiu emerges from the troubled sea of 
rebellion wdth a reputation for courage, 
honour, and administrative capacity. His 
crime of treason was in a measure atoned for , 
by his moderation and ghining qualities, and 
found some palliation in the provocation 
which he received, and which tlie president— 
as ive infer from his snbscqnejit conduct— 
must have aggravated. On tlie other liand, 
the clemency of the crown and company is 
worthy of all admiration, and leads us to ask, 
Wliere is the nation that can, like the Eng¬ 
lish, vindicate the authority of its govern¬ 
ment, bring down the haughty front of suc¬ 
cessful rebellion, and at the same time not 
suffer juatiee to inflict a single pang on 
mercy ? " The reverend writer seems carried 
away by his love of country to contradict by 
anticipation his o^vn testimony, not\H that and- | 
ing his general accuracy, for he immediately 
afterwards admits^ on the ground of docu¬ 
ments seen by himself, that the company pri¬ 
vately countenanced the persecution of the 
pardoned revolters. He also gives this pic¬ 
ture of the horrible and heartrending barbarity 
and cruelty of Sir John Child :—‘‘ It is true 
that accounts differ as to the manner in which 
the terms of surrender were observed ; but if 
it should be shown that they were infringed, 
an imputation could not be cast upon the 
English government, nor, save indirectly, ' 
upon the company, but oidy upon Iheir pre¬ 
sident, Writers who wore favourable to the 
company simply state that they acted in good 
faith * tlieir opponents accuse their servants of 
treachery, but with such obvious malice, that 
we suspect their veracity. Fletcher, who had 

It Is surprising tlmt so just an liistorieal critic as 
Miss iMartiucau should overlook the real character of the 
Brother a Child in her admiration of their ahilitj. Even 
as to icleut, Sir Josiab Mas the head, and Sir John the 
hand, very much to Oic injury of the company, for he was 
rash, de3i>erate, and vindictive, without directness, stead¬ 
fastness, or bravery* 
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joined the rebels, but wliose conduct wae, in 
other respects, unhlemished, retained the 
command of his company. But Thorburn is 
said to have fallen a victim to Sir Jolni 
Cldld’s malignity, and there is every reason 
to belie VO that he was treated with eingidar 
harshness. It is possible tlmt he was jiietly 
committed to prison, in consequence of hig 
inability to satisfy the demands of his credi¬ 
tors : but when there, we are told, not a slave 
was 2>ei"mitted to attend upon him, nor his 
own wife to visit him. Hard treatment 
brought on a fever, and his life was in danger. 
The jailer conveyed tin’s monrnfiil intelligence 
to Ilfs wife, who hastened, together with her 
two small children, to the gemraVB presence, 
and entreated that herhiiehand might be pro¬ 
vided with a medical attendantr The boon 
was denied, hut she was permitted to eh are 
his sufferings. She soothed liis pain one day 
and part of a night, after which he br eat lied 
hie last. Shuddering humanity turns with 
distrust from the remainder of the narrative, 
and therefore we abridge it. On returning 
home she found the doors of her own hoimo 
closed against lier, and was obliged to take 
up her abode with her slaves and children in 
a small outhouse. Her relatives ventured to 
give her succour only at night, and hy stealth. 
The widow of Thorbtirn was a proscribed 
outcast, till lier beauty and sufferings attracted 
the love and compassion of an officer who 
commanded an East Indiaman, and imagined 
that lie was independent of Sir John Ohild. 
He ^vedded her, and also lier misfortunes. 
At the gen oral's request he was deprived of 
his appointment. Grief booh pnt an end to 
hfs troubles and his life. The kdy was again 
left a w idow, ivith a thousand pounds of East 
India stock for the support of herself and 
family.’’ 

’\Ylmt the con duet of the company really 
was may he determined by their own de¬ 
spatches. In one of these letters they thus 
direct the president:—^VAs for Watson, that 
scandalona chaplain of Bombay, let him have 
no salary from us, from the time of his rebel¬ 
lion, nor any other officers there, as near m 
you can, without incurring a new Imzard, 
until you arc firmly settled in your govern- 
meiitp And let Mr. \Yatson knoiv he is no 
more our servant: banish him the island; 
and let him take care to pay for his owm 
passage home, and provide yourselves an¬ 
other chaplain for Bombay out of some of our 
sliips, if you can meet with any so much to 
your satisfaction as yon have at Surat in the 
room of Mr. Badham, deceased.” * The crime 
of Mr. Watson was that of ministering to the 

* frOiii ilie Cqi^H io (he nnd C(^un- 

cil, 1684-85. 
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revolutionary array and people, whicli he 
might in any case, as a clergyman, have felt 
hound to do ; how m\ich more when the 
revolters acted in the name of the king? 

There is reason to believe that the preju¬ 
dice against the soldiery,"the officers more 
particularly,—and persecution of them, and 
of all who took their side in these disputes, 
although finding ready acqniescence with the 
directors as a hody, w-as chiefly the work of 
Sir Josiah Child, who ruled the company at 
home, hy his personal address, simulation of 
ingennousness, strong common sense, and 
extensive acquaintance with trade. Bishop 
Burnet thus notices him“ This summer 
Sir Josiah Child died; he was a man of great 
notions as to merchandise, which was his 
education, and in which he succeeded beyond 
any man of his time; he applied himself 
chiefly to the East India trade, which by hfs 
management was raised so high, that it drew 
much envy and jealousy both upon himself 
and upon the company; he had a compass of 
lui owl edge anti apprehension beyond any 
merchant I ever knew; he ^vas vain and 
covetous, and thought too cunning, though to 
me he seemed always sincere.**'^ 

There is a curious and yet painful exempli¬ 
fication of the morals of the directors at home 
in their repeated attempts to open up a slave- 
trade with Western India. The following is 
a just summary of the letters from the court 
to the preBident and council of Surat, during 
July, 1683, and February, 1084, as they 
were qtioted in the appendix of Colquhoun^s 
treatise ;—Slaves were amongst the exports 
of the English factory at this time. The 
island of SL Helena had been bestowed by 
the crown upon the company, and they wanted 
labourers for their plantations. So they de¬ 
sired their president at Surat to send them 
cargoes of negroes, with as little concern ns if 
they had been any other kind of live or dead 
stock, and mentioned twenty pounds per head 
as the purchase-money. At first only males 
were exported, and these desolate beings re- 
malued^ at Helena without any of those 
domcatic enjoyments by \Yhich even titc life 
of a slave may be solaced. Horvever. there 
ia a point at which oppression defeats its own 
projects. Jjike many other animals when 
deprived of their mates, the slaves became 
troublesome. So wives wero demanded for 
them. The honourable company do not, 
indeed, hint that their commercial minds were 
susceptible of pity, but their interests were in 
this case promoted hy showing kindness to 
their human cattle. 'It may be convenient,* 
they wrote, ^ you should send near as many 
female slaves as male to St. Helena, because 
* ITUtoiy of hh £»i;7a Times^ book vr. 


I the male will not live so contenteti, except 
they have wives.* *' 

A letter from t!ie court to the presideut 
and council at Surat was written in May, 
1683, w4ich contained a poBtscript, probably 
the most singular which has come dowm to 
our times in connection citlier with the East 
India Company or the courts of England 

Uh majesty hath required of us to semi to India to 
provide for him there one mtde and two female blacks, 
bat they must be dwarfs of the least size that you can 
proourc, the maJe to be about seventeen years of age, aud 
the females about fourteen. We would have you, ticii to 
their littleness, to chose such as may have the beat fea¬ 
tures, and to send them home upon any of our ship#, 
giving the commander great chai^ to take cai'e of their 
accommodation, and in particular of the females, that 
they be in no way abused in the voyage by any of the 
seamen] for their provision and clothea yon must take 
care to lay it in, and let them be set out with anoh ear 
and nose-ringa, and shackle# for ornaments about their 
legs (of false stones, and brass, hut not with gold), as is 
usual to wear in the country, but let them not be used hy 
them in the voyage, hut sent to us apart. 

Upon this extraordinary poshcriptum in a 
despatch, ihe author cf The ^arly Mhlorjj 
fke Fmtor]! at i&trat, of Bowhay^ mid Xlit 
Subordinate Factories on ilie IBes^ern Coast^ 
makes the following comment Whether 
three unhappy creatures of precisely such 
1 ages, sisies, and features as were required, or 
whether, indeed, any were ever procured aud 
fonvarded, we are not informed. The court 
seemed as if tlie^^ did not feel they were 
seeking to traffic in human beings. They 
wTite not of men and women, boys and girls, 
but only use the words male aud female, as 
they might in reference to any strange 
animals. The reason why this order was 
sent is obvious. It was in the year 1683, 
when the company was aeriously alarmed lest 
their exclusive privileges should he lost. A 
rival company were strenuously endeavouring 
to obtain a royal charter, aud it was said that 
the people favoured their attempt. Even the 
king and council had taken the matter into 
conBideratiou, The old company, therefore, 
strained every nerve to conciliate the monarch, 
and were anxious to indulge all the caprices 
of the royal and effete debauchee. They not 
only listened to his imerile request for toys 
with souls in them, but also w^ould have tliem 
ornamented in such a maimer as tliey sup¬ 
posed wonld satisfy the most fastidious taste.*' 

British interests in India have, as already 
shovvm, been signally indebted to physicians, 
a class who at home liave, to the present day 
shown much dismterestedness and benevo¬ 
lence in the practice of their profession to¬ 
wards those whose necessities required their 
generosity. They have been equally distin- 
pished for their public spirit and patriotism 
I in the navy, the army, and the cities of the 
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enipire, in the ehipwreckj the battle, and the 
reg^ions of pestilence and death. It is only 
when they are in competition with one an¬ 
other that tliey appear to disadvantage. In 
Scotland and Ireland medical men have always 
lield a higher social place than in England; 
tins fact, however difficult to account for^ is 
indispn table. Fryer, a physician, already 
quoted as a traveller and author, passed 
through many strange adventures in India; 
and the authentic accounts of him revcnl the 
m aim era of men of his profession in the Eng¬ 
lish factories and scUlements in the seven¬ 
teenth century, and also disclose their peculiar 
relations to tlie communities in which they 
dwelt, and the natives beyond their omi im¬ 
mediate sphere with whom, professionally, 
they TVere freqnentl}’’ brought in contact. 
Fryer's services as a physician began in 
India in 1G73. He frequently attended the 
wealthier Portuguese and Dutch, and w'as 
called to great distances Into the interior to 
visit rich Brahmins, Mohammedans, and even 
princes, wdicn native skill failed to afford 
tJiein succour. Fryer w’^as an eminent 
scholar as W'dl as a skilful mediem; his 
enterprise was energetic and courageous, his 
aptitude for dealing with the natives keen 
and prompt, anti his observation of men and 
things clear and comprehensive. On one 
occasion he TrYas sent for to Jniiar by the 
Mogul cominander-in-chief, and the narrative 
given of his adventures there and by the w=^ay 
are amusing and very instructive as to the 
manners of the time and country, both native 
and European. The followdng abstract of his 
adventures has been given by the late vice- 
president of the Bombay branch of the Asiatic 
Society:—“ On reaching liis destination, Fryer 
attended the durbar, respectfully presented a 
letter from tlic English president, and met 
with a courteous reception; but after being 
told who his patients were, %yaB desired to 
wait for the occurrence of a fortunate day. 
At length, being summoned to the harem, lie 
found a bed !mng with silk curtains, and 
desired to place his hand under the curtains, 
in order that he might feel an invalid's pulse. 
At first his conductors played him a trick, 
and let him touch the wrist of a healthy slave; 
but when he declared that the owner was in 
robust bealtli, there was extended to him an 
arm which gave signs of a w eak constitution, 
and left him no donht as to what should he 
his prescription. The following day the khan 
sent for him to bleed another of his wives. 
Across the apartment into which he was 
ushered a large curtain extended, through a 
hole of w'hieli an arm was stretched. As 
good luck w^oiild have it, there was behind 
this screen a niimher of inquisitive ladies, 
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wlio, as they peeped through, so pressed upon 
it, that suddenly it gave w^ay, and revealed 
the wliole bevy flnttering like so many hirde 
over which a net lias been Bpread. None 
endeavoni ed to escape, but there they stood, 
pretending to he excessively modest, aad 
peering at the doctor through the open lattices 
of their fingers. As for liim, he found him¬ 
self holding hy the arm 'a plump russet 
dame,' who summoned the blood to her 
cheeks, and commanded that the cnrtaiii 
should he replaced. No offence was given or 
taken. The doctor w’as rewarded with a 
golden shower of pagodas poured into the 
basin over w'hicIi his patient had been hied, 
and his servants, to Jiis infinite eatisfactiou, 
drew them ont of the extmvasated gore, Aa 
he was returning, the bearers of hi.s paJanqiiiu 
must have tried to enjoy a joke at his expense. 
But it w\as in the end no joke for theni. 
Drawing near a small grove, they saw such a 
hlaae of light created hy fireflies, that they 
really were, or pretended to be, terrifiecl, 
The learned doctor, not being milder and 
gentler than tlie rest of his countrymen, drew 
his sword, and, as he said, by opening a veia 
or tw^Q, let out the shaitan who had crept into 
their fancies. Yet the perpetrator of such a 
wanton and tyrannical act could listen with 
the most tender compassion to tales of misery 
win ell the natives told, and which prohahly 
ivere at that time as harrowing themes as the 
people of any country have ever dilated on." 
It is stated hy the same authority —** Fryer 
had the company's interestB in view as W'ell 
as his own. He did Jiis utmost to open a 
trade betw'een Juuar and Bombay, suggesting 
that the Mogul general might in this way 
provide his army from Buasora and hlocha, in 
exchange for which he could give the ordi¬ 
nary merchandise of his country. However, 
the IMahratta army, possesaiug the intervening 
districts, were an obstniction in this route 
win eh probably w-as not overcome." 

Bombay, the events of which ocenpy so 
much space in the history of this century, 
w as not as enticing to onr countrymen when 
they took possession of it, or for long after, 
as it at last became. Lord Macaulay fur- 
niahes some amusing notices in his Ilistm'lf 
of Ejigland of the little interest taken hy the 
English of that age in beautiful or bold 
scenery, although it is certain his lordships 
picture of the period in that particular is exag* 
gerated. The first British settlers at Bombay, 
and their successors for some time, could sec 
nothing in the beauty of the situation to com* 
pensate its insalubrity and other local disadvan¬ 
tages. Certainly the condition of the island 
itself gave no promise of its ever assuming 
the aspect which it now' w^ears. Anderson tlius 
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depicts its state and appearance at tlie time 
when the English were quietly settled down 
in it Indecdj the place must have looked 
desolate enongli. Large tracts of land^ which 
have siuee been recovered from the seSj were 
then overflowed. At high tides the waves 
flowed to the part called TJmerkhadi^ and 
covered the present Bhendi Bazaar, Near 
where the temple of Mumbadevi stands, a 
place still called Pa^dhuni, or .feet-ioa&hing^ 
marks where a email stream of salt water was 
formeily left by the receding tide, and where 
persons might wash their feet before entering 
Bombay. Where Kama tap ore is now there 
was then sufficient depth of water for the 
passage of boats. In fact, diu'ing one part of 
every Jay only a group of islets w^as to he 
seen. According to Eiyer, forty thousand 
acres of good land were thus submerged. 
The rest of tJie island seemed for the most 
part a barren rock, not being extensively 
wooded, as at present, hut producing only 
some cocoa palms, which covered the espla¬ 
nade, The principal to^vn w^as hfahim. On 
Dongari Hill, adjoining the harbour, there 
was a small collection of fishermen's huts, and 
a fe\v houses were seen interspersed among 
palm-trees, where the fort now^ stands. On 
various spots were bnilt towers with small 
pieces of ordnance, as a protection against 
Malabar pirates, who had become peculiarly 
insolent, plundering villages, and either mur¬ 
dering the inhabitants, or carrying them into 
slavery. The English also found, but soon 
removed, a government house, which was 
slightly fortified, defended by four brass guns, 
and surrounded by one of the most delightful 
gardens, Portuguese society was depraved 
and corrupt. The population did not exceed 
ten thoiisaiul.'’ 

This writer expresses his astonishment that 
the English did not recognise the advantages 
of the place, as the most important in India, 
both to th ei r power and commerce. It appears, 
however, that the company did recognise its 
importance, by their persistent occupation of 
It, even through many misfortunes, and then 
removal tViither of the presidency of Surat. 
They could hardly have foreseen its progress 
in the eighteenth century, and its idtimate 
greatness. The iinportauee of a position in 
the transactions of commerce or war is rela¬ 
tive : there then existed no such relative im¬ 
portance in the position itself to the native 
powers, or tlie rival European settlements 
as afforded to either the English or other 
foreigners any ground of anficipating its 
subsequent greatness and relations. Events 
afterwards marked out Calcutta as a more 
suitable seat for English dominion in the East, 
llic decay of the Mogul Empire, the conquest 
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of the Mahrattas, the vast designs and bold 
attempts of the French, the various internal 
changes and revolutions in the peninsula, all 
contributed to give to Bombay the relative 
importance it finally attained; but these were 
events beyond the foresight of the most saga¬ 
cious merchants or statesmen, and the British 
were too practical to indidge in vaticinations. 
All the importance was attached to Bombay 
that it deserved in the circumstances of tliat 
age, ns soon as the English were long enough 
there to test its value, and its commercial and 
political relation to India generally. 

hen, towards the close of the seventeenth 
centui'y, Bombay u'as improved by drainage, 
increase of population, enlarged conimcrec, 
and respectable public buildings, it was worthy 
of being the groat centre and chief settlement 
of the English communities in India, The 
neighhourhood at that time diflered very 
much iu appearance from its aspect of a cen¬ 
tury earlier or a century later, and still more 
from the aspect it presents at present. The 
following deacriptioii of a portion of the vi¬ 
cinity carefully deduced from the authorities, 
English and foreign, which afford any infor¬ 
mation upon the subject, is probably as correct 
as it k striking “ At the other side of the 
email etrait which eeparates Salsette from 
Bombay were the Acquada Blockhouse, and 
on the hill a mile beyond Bandora the Por¬ 
tuguese Church, which bo gracefully overlooks 
the sea. The llomau Catholic services were 
well performed, A new landing-place led to 
a College of Pauli tines, as the tj esuits were 
then called. Before the college stood a 
large cross, and before that was a space, 
which when the traveller from whose work 
this account k chiefly taken, visited it, 
was 'thwackkl full of young blacks Binging 
vespers.' The collegiate establisliment ^vaa 
defended, like a fortress, with seven cannon, 
besides small arms. Great hospitality pre¬ 
vailed, and distinguished guests were, on their 
arrival and departure, saluted with a roar of 
artillery. The Superior possessed such ex¬ 
tensive influence that his mandates were re¬ 
spectfully attended to in the surrounding 
country, and the traveller who had tlie good 
fortune to be provided with his letters com¬ 
mendatory, \Tm met by tlie people, wherever 
he halted, with presents of fruit and wine. 
The town of Bandora was large, with tiled 
houses, A view from mid-channel, embraeuif^ 
the town, college, and Church of Sfc, Andrew^ 
was extremely picturesque. At a distance of 
four miles was another church, described as 
magnificent; and the whole neighbourhood 
was studded with the villas of Portuguese 
gentlemen, many of whom lived in consider¬ 
able state. To the east of Salsette, the sail 
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by way of TJiana to Bassein, \i'liich is now so 
jastly admired, must in tkose days have been 
oi' unrivalled beauty, Tronibay was adorned 
witli a neat cburcli and country seat, 

Thana had been passed, the traveller's eye 
rested at every half mile on elegant man- 
sinus. Two of these deeei^ve special mention. 
One, the property of John, do l^Ielos, was 
three miles from Thana, It stood on a slop¬ 
ing eminence, decorated with terraced w-alks 
and gardens, and terminating at the water 
side with a banqueting house, which w^as 
apjnoached by a flight of stone steps, A mile i 
fni tber w^as Grebondel, tlie property of Martin ! 
Alphonao, said to he "the richest Don on this 
side Goa/ Above rose his fortified mansion, 
and a chiircli of stately architecture. Within 
Basse in were six churches, four convents, a 
college of Jesuits, another of Franciscans, 
and a library of historical, moral, and expo¬ 
sitory 'works. The Hidalgos' dwellings, with 
their 1 ml conies and lofty windows, presented 
an imposing appearance, Christians only 
were permitted to sleop within the walls of 
the towui, and native tradesmen were com¬ 
pelled to leave at nightfall,” 

The termination of the seventeenth century 
ill western India disclDsed a condition of social 
existence in the English factories truly hor¬ 
rible, The, older the settlement, the worse 
the settlers. There is scarcely any vice for 
wliicli Surat and Bombay had not obtained a 
terrible notoriety. The number of English 
ladies who liad during the last quarter of 
the seventeenth century arrived in India, 
with the hope of marrying rich factors or 
merchants, were generally successful in their , 
speculations, hut their behaviour as wives 
neither brought hononr to themselves, nor | 
liappiness to their hnebands. In all classes, 5 
Idgh and low, the grossest immorality pre- s 
vailed among both male and females, and 
writers of those times, such as Ovington and 
Alexander Hamilton, describe Loth Surat 
and Bombay as perfect hells:—“As regards 
the military at this period, the conipany had 
not been taught by bitter experience to treat 
them with liberality, and conBeq.uently they 
found tliat they themselves 'were treated by 
tliem w-itli little respect Their vexatious 
regulations infused a spdrit of insubordination 
into the minds of all the troops, from the 
highest officer to the private soldier. Captain 
Carr, indeed, did not hesitate to insult the ! 
deputy governor in his council chamber, Un- 
summoned, he appeared before his honour to 
demand an inquiry into his conduct. He was 
told that he had not been sent for ; hut, as he 
liad come of his own accord, he would per- 
Imps be so good as to explain why he had not 
appeared on parade for two mornings, "I 


had busmesB/ was his laconic answer. The 
deput}!' governor mildly suggesteel that hia 
business could not have been veiy urgent, 
and that it really appeared as if the captain 
was not anxious to perform his duty. Upon 
that Carr began to swear "good mouth-filling 
oaths' at his honour, and wdien threatened 
with punishment by him, shook his fist in the 
deputy's face. The affair was terminated by 
the captain being placed under arrest, and 
confined to Ms own quarters, Buch an ex¬ 
ample tliUB set by an officer w^ns, as might be 
expected, imitated by private soldiers, and at 
! last all fell into such a disorganized state that 
the governor could not find a man whom he 
would venture to make a serjeant or corporal/'* 
While the state of morals among ^ military 
and civilians wna the lowest, there were many 
faithful admonitions from the chaplains, who 
were more successful in resisting the tyranny 
of the' chief factors than the military were. 
While the company's ships were playing the 
part of pirates, their chief representativeB 
acting as oppressors, the agents cheating the 
company and the natives, and sometimes 
cheated by both in turn, and while all were 
eager for plimder, by sea or land, the following 
well-expressed prayer was offered daily in 
the factories, it having been ^ent out by the 
directors for tliat purposef 
O Almighty an^ moat meroifai GoG, who art the sove¬ 
reign Protector of all that trust in Thee, and the Author 
of ail spiritual and temporal blessings, we Thy unworthy 
ercatures do most humbly implore Thy goodness for a 
l}IenlifiiJ cfFusion of Thy grace upon our cuiployeis, Thy 
servants, the Right HonourabJe East ladia Company of 
England, Prosper tliom iu ell their public lutdertahiugs, 
and make them iamous and successful In oil their goveru- 
ments, colonies, and commerec botli by sea aud laud i so 
that they may prove a public blessing by the increase of 
honour, wealth, and power, to onr native country, as well 
as to themselves. Ooutiiiue their favours towards us, 
and inspire their gcuCTHls, presidents, agents, and councils 
in these remote parts of the world, and all others that are 
intrusted with any authority under them, with piety to¬ 
wards Thee o;ir God, and with wisdom, Melity, and cir¬ 
cumspection in their several stations^ that wc may all 
discharge our respective duties faithfully, and live vir¬ 
tuously in due obedience to our superiors, and in love, 
peace, and charity one towards another, that these Indian 
nations among w'hom we dwell, seeing our sober nad 
religious conversation, may he induced to have a just 
esteem for onr most holy profession of the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to rrhoin be honour, praise, and glory, 
now and for ever. Amen. 

The cliffereEces between the two companies^ 
“the London Company” and "‘the English 
Company having been intuodneed to India, 
especially by the embassy of Blr W. Norris, 
to the Mogul, in the interest ofthe Englifh ' 
or ""new company,” embittered extremely the 
social state of the English living in India at 
the commencement of the eighteenth century# 

* Bnice j Anderson. 

t Rev. Hr. Ovington, 
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as it had during the last years of the seven¬ 
teenth. Taking the whole of the seventeenth 
century^ as it were, at a glance, the vieiasi- 
tiides of the English were many^ their for¬ 
tunes hcklc, their character contradictory, 
their defeats signal, their progress, never¬ 
theless, incliapiitable, as their habits were 
hold and rude, and their BplrU persevering 
and resolute. Wars from \vitho\it and revo¬ 
lutions within impelled them forward, as tlie 
wind which beats against the ship fiJIs its sails 
and assists its progress. They were also knit 
to the soil of India hy tlie rude Masts of war. 
As the tree was shaken it made for its roots 
a freer soil every time it bent to the gusts 
which swept through its branches and 
threatened its destruction. The determination 
to hold on without flinching, so natural to the 
English character, was strengthened and 
trained by the rude discipline of the century, 
and gave a tone to the Anglo-Tiulian mind 
which it has never lost; but whicli, from war 
to war, conquest to conquest, and generation 
to generation, hag come down to the present 
day, and lias aided the Englisli now in India 
to abide and subdue a military revolution and 
popular insnrreetion, the most sudden, vast, 
sanguinary, and appalling, recorded in the 
history of the wmld. The words of the reve¬ 
rend author of Early Ah>hccs of the EactoTie& 
of TTesfernr Indian written in review of this 
period, and its relation to events there, has 
eloquently expressed what will appropriately 
dose this chapter :—“ Such were the English 
at their first appearance on the Western coast 
of India. It must be confessed that the i 
natives had before them a strange variety of 
models from which to form in their minds the 
character of an Englisliman. Roe and Herbert, 
the acute diplomatist anil the polished gentle¬ 
man ; Best, Down ten j and otlier valiant ma¬ 
riners ; the iiirpiiring and literary Kerridge ; 
hard headed, ungrammatical, and religions 
Joseph Balhank ; wine-bibbing Bastell; Mil- 
den ha 11^ cheat and assassin ; preachers or 
gospellers, lialf Anglican and half Zninglian ; 
orthodox chaplains ; a few scampish, reckless , 
travellers ; and piratical, merciless captains— 
such a medley could scarcely leave any well- 
defined Impressions upon the native mind. 
Probably opinions were decided by circiun- 
sCances. The jovial Jehanghire found that 


an Englishman was a w^cll-trained courtier 
and good boon companion; the Banyas of 
Surat found that he ivas a clever tradesman, 
and a hard driver of a bargain. But doubt- 
, less at first the popular feeling w^as one of 
‘ fear, afterwards of contempt. Hindoos and 
3 Mussulmans considered the English a set of 
^ cow-eaters and fire drinkers, vile brutes, 

- fiercer than the mastifts wliicli they bronglrt 
i with tlioni, who w ould fight like Eblis, cheat 
j their own fathers, and exchange with the 
; same readiness a broadside of shot and thrusts 
of boarding-pikes, or a hale of goods and a 
bag of rupees. As time wore on, tlie estima¬ 
tion in which the English had been held, 
declined. After a few years there were but 
certain illiberal merchants, struggling that 
they might keep the market of Surat to them¬ 
selves, and exclude by fair means or foul the 
Portuguese and Dutch. The celebrity %vhich 
their naval skill and courage had gained for 
them soon passed away; the glory reflected 
on them from a royal embassy was soon for¬ 
gotten. They were only known as shrewd 
and vulgar adventurers who had opened ware¬ 
houses in India. Their existence ^vas scarcely 
heeded by the Mogul despot, whose imperial 
sway was one of the most extended, and hia 
throne one of the most splendid on the face of 
the earth. Yet that sw’ay wns destined to 
fall into their grasp; that throne to depend 
1 upon the forbearance and magimnimity of the 
' successors of those peddling traders. These 
English were indeed regarded as men of an 
. insignificaiit country, dissolute morals, and 
degraded religion ; yet they were the pioneers 
of a people who now possess territorv 
more than four times the size of France, and 
seven times that of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Let the British empire in the East, then, be 
compared to Gothic architecture, w'hich began 
wdth its wooden buildings, thatched roofs, and 
rush-strewn floors, but was gradually refined 
into the groined roofs, elaborate mouldings, 
stately jiillare, and delicate tracery of our 
magnificent cathedrals. Joseph Salbanlc and 
bis contemporaries were of the ruder, not to 
say of the baser sort; hnt now the empire ia 
a noble structure, the style and order of which 
remain to be further developed by ingenuity 
and labour; nor have they, wm thank God, yet 
reached a period of debasement and decline.'' 
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CHAPTER LV. 

THl IIOJIE AFFAIRS OF THE COJIFANY DURING TOE FIRST HALF OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY* 


The eigliteoHth century, destined to be bo full 
of great events in eoimection wdtb tlie East 
India Company, found it struggling against 
prejudice and competition even in the idace 
where it had its birth * The rival company 
was not wiser, happier, nor more prospe¬ 
rous* Both these bodies became anxious as 
to their future position. The committee of 
seven” which had been proposed (as noticed 
in a former chapter) in the answer given by the 
company to the king, was now believed to be an 
important instrument for efiPccting some prac¬ 
tical meaGure* By a resolution of the Hcnc' 
ral Court, April 17th, 1701, the committee of 
seven was empowered to receive any propo¬ 
sals wliich the rival (the English) society 
might make for a union. The remainder of 
the year was consumed in negotiations which 
frer[uently appeared likely to prove fruitless, 
but at the beginning of 1702, terms were mu¬ 
tually agreed upon, as a general basis of ad¬ 
justment, to be however deferred for more 
mature consideration. These terms were— 
■"That the court of twenty-four managers or ' 
directors should be composed of twelve indi¬ 
viduals chosen by each company; that of the 
annual exports, the amount of which should 
be fixed by the court of managers, a half 
should he furnished by each company; that 
the court of managers should have the entire 
direction of all matters relating to trade and 
settlements subsequently to this union; but 
that the factors of eVcli company should 
manage separately the stocks which each had 
sent out previously to the date of tliat trans¬ 
action ; that seven years should be allowed to 
wind up the separate concerns of each com¬ 
pany; and that, after that period, one great 
joint-stock sliould be formed by the final 
union of the funds of both* This agreement 
was confirmed by the general courts of both 
companies on the 27th April, 1702. An 
indenture tripartite, including the Queen and 
the two East India Companies, was the in¬ 
strument adopted for giving legal efficacy to 
the transaction. For equaliEiug the shares of 
the two companies, the following scheme was 
devised. The London Company, it was 
agreed, should purchase at par as much of the 
capital of the English company, lent to go¬ 
vernment, as, added to the £315,000 which 
they had already subscribed, should render 
equal the portion of each* The dead stock 

* Ilktar^ (md Managemmi of the Bast hidia Com¬ 
pany. London, 1766* 


of the London Company was estimated at 
£330,000; that of the English company at 
£70,000; whereupon the latter paid £130,OCX) 
for equalizing tlie shares of this part of the 
common estate. Oii the 22nd July, 1702, 
the indenture passed under the great seal; 
and the two parties took the common name 
of' The LTnited Company of Merchants trading 
to the East Indies*'”* 

On this footing of co-operation rather than 
union, the two companies continued to Intrigue 
and trade, to he jealous and to jar, until to¬ 
wards the close of 1707* At that juncture, 
the government resorted to one of its oM 
oppressiv e measiires towards the company. 
The statesmen and senators of that age, as 
well as the court, seemed to think that the 
chief advantage of fostering trade was the 
opportunity it ultimately provided for robbing 
the merchants* The government, in this 
instance, determined to exact a forced loan 
from both companies, indicating a spirit of 
impartial injustice. Fearing that any reluc¬ 
tance to advance the enormous sum of 
£1,200,000 demanded, would cause the court 
to admit private adventurers into rivalry with 
both companies, these corporations made haste 
so settle their differences with one another, 
and meet the emergency as best as they could* 
They agreed to refer matters to the lord 
high-treasurer of his majesty for final adjudi¬ 
cation. On this foundation the act, 6 Anne, 
cap. 17, was passed; enacting that a sum of 
£1,200,000, wnThout interest, should be ad¬ 
vanced by tlie united companies to govern¬ 
ment, which being added to a former advance 
of £2,000,000 at eight per cent, interest, con¬ 
stituted a loan of £3,200,000, yielding inte¬ 
rest at the rate of five per cent, upon the 
whole; that to raise this sum of £1,200,000, 
the company ehould be empowered to borrow 
to the extent of £1,500,000 on their common 
seal, or to call in monies to that extent from 
the proprietors; that tliis sum of £l,2fX),000 
should be added to their capital stock; that 
instead of terminating on three years' notice 
after the 29 th of September, 1711, their pri- 
vileges should be continued till three years’ 
notice after the 25th of March, 1723, and 
till repayment of their capital; that the stock 
of the separate adventures of the General 
Society, amounting to £7200, which bad 
never been incorporated into the jolDt-stock 
of the English company, might be paid oSj 
* Mill; Brace* 
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on three years’ notice after the 29ill of Sep- ' 
tember, 1711, and merged in the joint-stock 
of the united company; and that the award 
of the Earl of Godolpldii, settling the terms 
of the union, should he binding and conclusive 
on both parties. The award of Godolphin 
was dated and piihlished on the 29th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1708. It referred solely to the wind¬ 
ing up of the concerns of the two companies; 
and the blending of their separate properties 
into one stock, on terms equitable to both. 
As the assets or effects of the London Com¬ 
pany in India fell short of the debts of that 
concern, they were required to pay by instal¬ 
ments to the united company the sum of 
Mr and as the effects of the 
Engiish Oonipany in India exceeded their 
debts, they were directed to receive from the 
united company the snm of £66,005 4s. 2c?.; 
a due debt by Sir Edward Littleton in Bengal, 
of 80,437 rupees and 8 anas, remaining to be 
discharged by the English Company on their 
own account. On these terms, the whole of 
the property and debts of both companies 
abroad became the property and debts of the 
united company. With regard to the debts 
of both companies in Britain, it was in general 
ordained that they should all be discharged 
before the 1st of March, 1709; and as those 
of the London Company amounted to the 
sum of £399,795 9s. Id., they were empowered 
to call upon their proprietors, by three several 
instalments, for the means of liquidation.^ 

By indenture, quinque partite, dated 22iid 
July, 1702, made between various parties, the 
old company conveyed to the new (united) 
company, all its forts, scttieioents and dead 
stock of whatever kind. "'By deed poll 
enrolled in Chancery, dated 22nd March, 
1709, the old company, in pursuance of Lord 
Go do! pilin'3 award, and for the entire extin¬ 
guishment of their corporate capacity, having 
granted, surrendered, yielded, and given up 
to the Qneen, her heirs and successors, their 
corporate capacity or bodily politic, of Go¬ 
vernor and Company of Merchants of London 
trading into the East Indies, and all their 
charters, capacities, powers, and rights, for 
acting as or continuing to be a body politic 
or corporate, by virtue of any acts of parlia¬ 
ment, letters patent, or charters wdiatever; 
the Qneen by letters patent, dated the 7th 
May in the same year, accepted the surrender; 
and thus, the right of trading to the eastward 
of the Cape of Good Hope, together with 
the government of the ibrts and settle¬ 
ments possessed by tiie English in India, 
became vested in the * United Company of 

* Brnce voh in, 635^—C30; ildh voL i. cap* v. 
103 , 104 . ^ 


Merchants in England trading to the East 
Indies.^ 

The year 1708 was an important era in the 
company’s liistory, the union of the two com¬ 
panies seemed to promise the extinction of the 
interlopers, and to terminate all grounds of 
quarrel with the court and parliament. The 
united company being heavy creditors of the 
state, had a claim upon t!ie royal protection and 
favour, and for a very considerable time, in¬ 
dependent mere]milts, however, energetic and 
enterprising, w^ere of opinion that opposition 
and rivalry were hopeless. For a number of 
years the liistory of the company at home, 
although not barren of interest, w’as devoid of 
all exciting topics. In the meantime, even 
homo events were gradually and quietly con¬ 
solidating the company's power, and Jayiiig 
broad the ibuudation of that superstructure 
of greatness, which it w as destined to raise.f 
During the reign of Queen Anne, several 
acts of parliament were passed, which had an 
important bearing upon the interests of the 
company; one w-as named’—An Act for ena¬ 
bling and obliging the Baidr of England, for 
the time therein mentioned, to exchange all 
Exchequer Bills forready Money upon demand, 
and to disable any Person to be Governor, 
Deputy-govern or, or Director of the Bank of 
England, and a Director of the East India 
Company, at the same time." Another was 
entitled—“ An Act for making good Deh- 
ciencies, and satisfying the public Debts; and 
ior erecting a Corporation, to carry on a Trade 
to the South Seas, and for the Encouragement 
of the Fishery ; and for Liberty to trade in 
imwrought Iron with the Subjects of Spain; 
and to repeal the Acts for registering iSeamen." 
Tliis act defined the limits of tlie charter 
granted to the South Seta Company, and pro¬ 
hibited that company from infringing the 
rights of the East India Company. 

The 10th Anne, cap, 28, is entitled, “ An Act 
for continuing the Trade and Corjioration 
capacity of tlie United East India Company, 
although theiT shotild he redeemed,'"' 

According to cap. 17, 6 Anne, it was pro¬ 
vided that the government might redeem its 
debt to the company, and terminate the com¬ 
pany's privileges thereupon, under certain 
conditions stated. The 10th of Anne re¬ 
pealed that proviso, and substituted another 
to the purpose expressed above. 

In the reign of George I. there v\ere two 
acts in wliicli the company was intereste<?. 
Tim first (7 George I., cap. 5} was entitled, 

“ An Act to enable the South Sea Company 

T/iff Law rekikq to India and th East India Com¬ 

pany p. 3. 

t of the BaU India Umpan^, London, 1793. 
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to engraft part of their Capital Stock and 
Fund into the Stock and Fund of the Bank 
of England^ and another part thereof into the 
Stock and Fund of the East India Company, 
Tlie greater part of this act refers to 
the Soiitlx Sea Company. Section B2 relates 
to the borrowing of money on bond by the 
East India Company; part of section B3 
relates to the same sulject. The remainder 
is as follows:—“ That it shall not be lawful 
for the said United Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies, or their BUCoee&or&, 
to discount any bills of exchange, or other 
bills or notes wliatsoever, or to keep any hills 
or cash of or for any person or persons, 
bodies politic or corjiorate, x^hatever, other 
than the proper monies and cash of the said 
united company.” The other (7 George L, 
cap. 21) was called, “An Act for the further 
preventing His Majesty’s Subjects from trad¬ 
ing to the East Indies under Foreign Com¬ 
missioners j and for encouraging and further 
securing the Lawful Trade thereto ; and for 
further regulating the Pilots of Hover, Healj 
and the Isle of Thanet.” The following sec¬ 
tion remained In force tUHhe aboKtion of the 
East India Oompany in 1858 i—*'The said 
united company shall be allowed to ship out 
stores, proviaioiiB, utensiU of war, and necea- 
saries for mniutaining their garrisona and 
settlements, free of all duties; so as auch 
duties, if they had been to be paid, would 
not have exceeded^ or do not exceed, in any 
one year, the sum of three hundred pounds,” 

Having noticed the inilueiice of legislation 
upon the constitution of the conipany during 
a portion of the eighteenth century, it is im¬ 
portant to our narrative to refer to the pro¬ 
gress of the trade for some time after the 
union of the London and English companies 
in the General Association of English Mer¬ 
chants trading to the East Indies, As in the 
previous century, so during a considerable 
portion of this, the exports consisted in 
bullion, quicksilver, lead, and small portions 
of other metals; hardware in considerable 
variety, and a large assortment of woollen 
cloths,^’ The official value of these exports 
for the year 1708 was only £60,915. The 
following year it rose to £168,367. But from 
this it descended gradually, till, in tlie year 
1715, it amounted to no more than £36,997* 
It made a start, however, in the following 
year; and the medium exportation for the 
first twenty years, subsequent to 1708, was 
£92,281^ per annum. The average annual 
exportation of bullion during the same years 
was £442,350. The articles of which the 
import trade of the East India Oompauy 

* Maepberson^s Hisfpyy qf Commerce with 

iTidia. London, 1S13. 


chiefly consisted were calicoes and the otlier 
woven manufactures of India; raw silk, 
diamonds, tea, porcelain, pepper, drugs, ami 
saltpetre. The official value of their i in porta 
ill 1708 was £493,257; and their annual 
average importation for this and the nineteen 
following years was £758,043. At that 
period the official value assigned to goods at 
the Custom House differed not greatly from 
the real value; and the statements which 
have been made by the East India Company 
of the actual value of their exports and im¬ 
ports for some of those years, tliough not 
according with the Custom House accounts 
from year to year, probably from their being 
made up to different periods in tlie year, yet 
on a Bum of several years pretty nearly coin¬ 
cide.* In 1730 the value of tlie imports waa 
£1,059,759; the exports of the same year 
were only of the value of £135,484. In fact, 
the exports did not increase from 1708 to 
1730; the differences were of course paid in 
bullion. With regard to the rate of profit 
during this period, or the real advantage of 
the Indian trade, the company, for part of 
the year 1708, divided at tbe I'ate of five per 
cent, per annnni to the proprietors upon 
£3,163,200 of capital; for the next year 
eight per cent.; for the two following years 
nine per cent.; and thence, to the year 1716 
tea per cent, per annum. In the year 1717 
they paid dividends on a capital of £3,194,080, 
at the same rate of ten per cent, per annum, 
and so on till the year 1723. That year the 
dividend was reduced to eight per cent, per 
annum, at which rate it continued till the 
year 1732. f 

Although the independent merchants of 
England were, as Englishmen, debarred from 
ali trade wdtli the East, they frequently oni- 
barked their capital in foreign com paid es, the 
history of which will be given in future 
chapters.This especially took place at the 
formation of the Ostend Company, The 
English East India Company urged the 
government of Great Britain to pursue Eng¬ 
lish subjects thither, and make tlieir engaging 
in any trade with India under any flag what¬ 
ever severely penal. 

In the year 1730 matters of groat moment 
to the company transpired. The independent 
merchants believed that a favourable juncture 
had arisen for again opposing the company's 
exclusive claims. The circumstance of a new 
sovereign having ascended the tlirone inspired 
—or at all events sustained—the hopes enter¬ 
tained of breaking up the monopoly in the 

* Millj Whitworth. 

i- Mill. 

j The Case of the India Oojnpm^ in 1707* 
London, 171B. 
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Eastern trade, and petitions were preBented 
to parliaiuerLt in that year."^ The debt whiclx 
the goveniment had incurred to the company 
waa enormouBj and the intereat paid on it— 
five per cent.—was felt hy the nation to be 
heavy. That debt, howeyer, must be liqui¬ 
dated before the company could be aholiahed. 
There were yet three years before the charter 
would expire^ under the clause of a three 
years' notice. The petitionerB offered to 
raise the money due to the company by 
government, to pay it in five instalments 
within the three 3 'ears, each instalment to 
hear four per cent, interest, until the whole 
was paid, when the entire Bubacription should 
onl)" bear two per cent.]!" The proposers of 
the new scheme declared against all mono¬ 
poly, alleging that the trade should be tlirown 
open to private enteiprise, the subscribers to 
tlie new J'und having the control of all forts 
and factories, and receiving a doty of one per 
cent, on British imports in India, and of five 
per cent* on Indian imports in England. 
There was so much plausibility in this pro¬ 
posal, that many were taken with it, and a 
strong impression was made on the govern¬ 
ment aud parliament. This companj'' having 
no trade, could only make dividends to its 
BubscriberB from the interest paid hy govern¬ 
ment and the duties to be levied in India and 
in England. The expense of the forta and 
factories, it was believed, would be defrayed 
by the territorial revenue connected with 
them. On the whole a dividend of six per 
cent, per annum was estimated as certain to 
be made to the eubscribers.f The rate of 
interest on money was low in Europe during 
17S0'—^very low in England, and still lower 
in Holland. Tina circumstance made the 
merchants and capitaliats of England very 
ready to subscribe. Many, however, conjec¬ 
tured that a far higher dividend than six per 
cent, per annum would be realized when the 
trade should be completely thrown open, as 
its increase to a vast extent was thought pro¬ 
bable, from the large resources of the East, 
and the rapid development of British wealth 
and power. It was alleged that the duties | 
would amount to a vast sum in a few years, 
and increase in a ratio promising wealth to 
the subscribers. The petitioners were con¬ 
nected witli the cities of London and Bristol 
and the town of Liverpool, which in half a 
century had risen in population and impoi t- 
anee with unexampled rapidity. Even Man¬ 
chester did not afford so extraordinary an 
example of advancing commerce, for ifc^ had 

* Bansarci. 

t Ander$on*a Hkfort/ of Commerce. 
i Anderson's Cktmmerckl Ektorij of the British 
London, 1764. 


for ages been a considerable town, numbering 
fifty thousand inhabitants in the beginning of 
the reign of Elizabeth, but Liverpool at the 
close of tlie seventeenth eentiiry was a very 
insignificant place. The petitioners from 
each of these cities solicited to bo heard by 
counsel at the bar of hotli liouaes. As the 
press had now assumed some importance in 
England, its advocacy of “the merchants' 
petitions" added to the effect which these 
documents produced both in parliament and 
on the country, and a very great excitement 
sprung up. The East India Companj^ and 
the relations of East Indian commerce to the 
national welfare, were disciissed everywhere 
^on ’Change, in the senate, in tlm cabinet, 
in London coffee-bonsea, and in the homes of 
the people in the provinces. The argument 
which appeared to weigh most with persons 
generally was, that one-third of the stock of 
the East India Company belonged to foreiguera, 
ami it was not just that British subjects should 
have been laid under restriction for the bene¬ 
fit of such. It was also contended with much 
plausibility that the company, by dilatory 
management, extravagance, and encumbering' 
itself with politics, wasted most of its profits, 
which, althouglL very great in virtue of its 
monopoly, only permitted a dividend of eight 
per cent, per annum, in consequence of sucli 
draTvbacks, The company put forth vast 
power ill its own defence; and in the press 
and the parliament it found ready and able 
advocates. The turning point of the contro¬ 
versy was, as usual, a question of pecuniary 
advantage to the government. The company 
offered to reduce the interest upon the debt 
to four per cent,, and to make a donation of 
£ 200,000 to the public exchequer, if their 
monopoly was renewed. The parliament, 
iiifliieneed by the cabinet, could not resist so 
tempting a bait. The opponents of tbe com¬ 
pany found no favour from the moment that 
accommodation was offered. The old privi¬ 
leges were further continued to Lady Day, 
1776, with tlie usual proviso of three years' 
notice, and with the additional provision that, 
should their exclusive privileges then deter¬ 
mine, they should, nevertheless, be permitted 
to trade as a body corporate,^ Matters, 
however, did not continue so long on that 
footing, as, in 1744, when the nation was 
engaged in a fierce ^var, the company opened 
negotiations with government, offering a mil¬ 
lion loan at three per cent., on condition of 
their monopoly being extended to 1780, and 
further by a three years^ notice beyond that 
time. Their opponents were fnkm by sur¬ 
prise, the movement waa so skilmliy accom- 

* Company's George IL, cm. U- 17 
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plislied, and so secretly and suddenly under¬ 
taken. 

From 1730 to 1744 tlie trade of tlie com- 
imny was very steady. Tlieir imports^ ac¬ 
cording to the official valuer approached a 
million sterling annimlly. Their exports 
increased to nearly half a million in valne; 
hut a large portion of these consisted in stores 
for the forts and factories. The imports were, 
in the iiiain, paid for in hiillion, Mr. Mill 
constantly presents this fact to his readers as 
a proof that the trade of the company was of 
little value. He did not fail to perceive that 
if there was a profit upon the imports, the 
trade was of value to the company; but he 
supposed it must be of little or no value to 
tlie nation, because bullion was exported for 
commodities received—a fallacy wMch had 
been exploded before the period ivhen liis 
history was written. 

The year 1733 is notable as that in which 
the company began to make up annual ac- i 
counts. In this year also the dividends were 
reduced from eight to seven per cent,; but in 
1744 they were again raised to eight. The 
Dutch, dining this century, were obliged 
gradually to lower their dividends from 
twenty-five per cent to twelve, althoiigh for a 
time they rose again to fifteen. The English 
company was much embarrassed by the con¬ 
flicts with France; and the operations in India 
of Dnpleix and Labourdonnais tended to lower 
the company*e credit, and to depress ita hopes.^ 
The general impression among the directors, 
at the close of the first half of the eighteenth 
century, -was desponding, and well it might 
be, in vieiv of war in Euro 2 >e and in India, 
the progress of the French there, and the dis¬ 
asters and linmiliation of the British, Never¬ 
theless, the trade maintained with India and 
the East w^as vast Mill, relying upon Orme 
and the reports of the committee of eecresy, 
thus exhibits it in figures :— 


Oolrt and 

Stores esported. 

Bullion do. 

Total. 

1744 

£231,318 

£458,544 

£689,862 

1745 

91,364 

476,853 

568,217 

]740 

26S,S18 

560,020 

825,838 

1747 

107.979 

779,256 

887,235 

1748 

127,224 

706,890 

834,114 


The bills of exchange for wdiich the com¬ 
pany paid during those years were 

1744 1747 £441,651 

1745 98,213 1748 178,419 

174G 417,647 

Tile amount of sales for the same years 
(including thirty per cent, of duties, which 
remain to be deducted) was : 

1744 £1,097,506 1747 £1,739,159 

1745 2>4S0,966 1748 1,768,041 

1746 1,002,388 


The official value at the custom-house of 
the imports and exports of tlie company, 
during that period, was as foIlOTvs 



[mports. 

Exports. 

1744 

£743,508 

£476,274 

1745 

973,705 

293,113 

1746 

646,697 

893,540 

1747 

128,733 

340,520 

1748 

1,098,712 

300,35? 


The dividend was eight per cent, per 
annum, during the wdiole of the time, 
Diiriug the same period, the trade of the 
nation, notwithstanding the war, had con- 
eiderably increased. The imports had riaen 
fro m £ fi,36 2 , 9 71 0 fficia 1 val u e, to £8,13 6,408 ; 
and the exports from £11,439,628 to 
£12,3ol,433; and, in the two following 
years, to £14,099,360 and £15,132,004. 

The first half of the eighteenth century 
ivaa comparatively one of quietness for the 
East India Company at home; though the 
possessors of its stock were frequently miicii 
alarmed by the threatened or actual reduc„ 
tion of dividends, the large loans wdiicli it 
was necessary to give the government, the 
contests prior to the union of tlie London 
and English companies, and the final arrange¬ 
ments win cl i left it in the condition in which 
it existed at the close of the half century; 
yet, as compared with its anxieties and 
troubles in previous periods of equal extent, 
it was not iinprosperous, A time, however, 
was now arriving pregnant ivith the mightiest 
issues. War between the English and French 
in India was already raging, and out of this 
turmoil it was destined, after much misfortune 
and shame, that the company should arise 
great and triumphant. 

The events about to take place in India, 
and those which had already transpired 
there, were singularly iiifiiienced by men of 
remarkable character ; and by incidents con¬ 
nected with them, which, independent of the 
control of the company, were ripening to 
effect its fortunes and its glory. Three men 
were born in Europe during this period, by 
whom the future of India ^vas to be in¬ 
fluenced more than by any other men who 
were destined to take part In its affairs 
during the continued existence of the East 
India Company. These three men were 
Dupleix, Olive, and Hastings, Eupleix was 
born at the beginning of the century, and had 
arrived in India and laid the foundation of 
a policy, while yet Clive V'as a schoolboy, 
and Hastings was a child. Their ages were 
different, and their successive irruption, as it 
may be called, upon the soil of India mar¬ 
vellously combined to alter its whole relations 
politically, and its ultimate destinies in every 
Dnpleix, a Frenchman, sought the 
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glory of Ills country, and devised a sclieme 
by wliicli lie believed India would be sub* 
jected to France, His genius was loftyj and 
his adaptation to the task complete. Dif¬ 
ferent in bis intellectual constitution from 
Clive, lie was fitted to originate what tbe 
latter could not. It may be doubted 
whetber the peculiar genius of Clive would 
bave bad ecope in India, bad not Dnpleix 
created a state of things peculiarly bis own, 
Fiuding that condition of afiairs in existencCj 
Clive was, of all others, tbe man to enter 
upon tbe field already thus occupied, and to 
find in all around him the essential elements 
for promoting fjis own glory and tbe glory of 
Ills country. It was necessary for England 
not only to have her own Clive, but that 
such a man as the French Dupleix should 
precede him, and clear tbe path upon which 
lie was to tread, Hastings was not adapted 
by nature to be the predecessor of Clive in 
the worlc which was providentially opened 
for the performance of the latter. As tbe 
contemporary, but more especially as tbe 
eiiceessor of Clive, Hastings could find his 
sphere, and in that sphere be was potential. 
There are few pages in liistoiy which more 
strildugly exemplify tbe prescient wisdom of 
Providence, than that which discloses tbe 
consecutive relationship of these three men in 
tlieir destined work. This is not tbe place 
in wbieh to give the history and character of 
Clive and Hastings ; but the following notice 
of the position of them and of Dupleix, 
iudividually and relatively, by Miss Mar- 
tineau, presents a picture as striking and 
instructive as it is well drawn. Select¬ 
ing tbe year 1732 as an epoch, both in 
India and England, the gifted lady referred 
to briefly points out the stale of tbiiiga in 
Bengal, and shows how tbe arrival of Dupleix 
changed matters in French interests, small 
as were the positions and opportunities which 
he found there:—The hour and the man had 
arrived for the French ; and the hour and 
the man were approaching for the English. 

bile the great Dupleix \Ya 3 beginning his 
reforms there in the prime vigour of his years, 
a child in England was giving almost as 
much annoyance to his relations as lie was 
hereafter to cause to Dupleix, The Spaniards 
say tijat Uhe thorn comes into the world 
point foremost/ It was so in tliis case. The 
uncle of little Robert Clive, then in his 
seventh year, wrote a sad character of him. 

^ Fighting, to which he is out of measure 
addicted,' said his uncle, * gives his temper 
such a fierceness and imperiousness that he 
flies out on every trifling occasion,' At the 
same date, there was born in a poor parsonage 
in W orcestersliire a forlorn infant, tbe son of 
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a father married at sixteen, and soon after 
dead, and of a mother who died a few da3'3 
after the orphan's birth, leaving him to tlio 
care of a grandfather, sunk in trouble and 
poverty. No one living could then have 
divined what connection could exist among 
the destinies of these three. Nor would it 
have been easier to guess seven years later. 
At that later date, Dupleix had purchased no 
less than seventy vessels, to carry his commo¬ 
dities to all parts of the known world, ex- 
tinguisliing in Bengal the English reputation 
for commercial ability, and bringing splendid 
returns to his own coffers, Robert Clive was 
then full of mischief—sitting on a spout at 
the top of the lofty steeple of Market Drayton 
church, and levying a blackmail of apples and 
halfpence, with his rabble rout of naughty 
boys at his heels, on the tradesmen who 
feared for their windows. As for little 
Warren, the orphan, then seven years old, he 
was lying beside the brook which flows 
through the lands of his ancestry, and, as he 
himself told afterwards, maldng up his mind 
to tlie personal ambition of his life—to be, 
like bis forefathers of several generations, 
Ha atin gs o f D aylesford, 0 n the s e three-—th e 
ambitious and nnscrupulous French manager, 
already at his work, the turbulent English 
schoolboy, and the romantic child, dreaming 
under the great ancestral oaks, 'while living 
and learning among ploughboys—the desti¬ 
nies of British India were to hang. Through 
them we were to hold India as a territory, 
and by a military tenure; and to have a 
policy there, perhaps as important to the 
human race in the long run as that of the 
mother country—however much may be com¬ 
prehended in that abstraction/'* 

While the men and the liome affaire of the 
company were maturing, by which the second 
half of the eighteenth century was to be in¬ 
fluenced, and England to win an empire, 
many tilings were occurring iu India which 
drifted in the same direction- Of these the 
company were not ignorant, and it is obvious 
tliat the directors were more observant of the 
political tendency of affairs iu the Mogul 
empire, and the true policy to be observed in 
consequence, than historians generally give 
them credit foi\’f- 

Early in the eighteenth century the direc¬ 
tors sent out specific orders to Bengal foi’ 
their servants to aitend to the revemieSj and 
avoid all complications with the natives, and 
all attempts to extend the company 'a terri- 


* Brim Rule m htdm; ^ Ektmcd Sketch By 
Hflrnet Martmeaii, 
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tory.^ The following passage from their 
mstnjctions shows the prudence which pre¬ 
vailed among the directors :—Notwithstand¬ 
ing the doubts we had, whether it would he 
our interest to have the thirty-eight towns if 
granted, or whether they might not engfige 
ns in quarrels wnth the ]Moors,'(' if hereafter 
they slioiUd he resolved to take them away 
when they found them to flourish, of which, 
we find, by paragraph 85, you say, it would be 
of great use to ua to have them* Having , 
well weighed tlie profit on one side, and the 
trouble that may at one time or other be caleii- 
hited upon on the other, we thinh it best for 
us to Lave only so many of them (wdien you 
can purchase them) as lie contiguous to our 
three towms above and below them, and those 
on the other side of the river wdthin the same 
extent of ground as the towns, when pur¬ 
chased, reach on your side.We suppose, 

too, that w^hen Jafi'er Khan, or any other 
governor, finds you deaii^e only part of what 
you might insist on, he or they may he the 
easier to give their consent, and not pick 
tnture quarrels ; for as our hminess is tradej 
it is not political (politic) for us to he encum- 
bei'ed with much territory In another com- 
in uni cation a few years later aimilar opinions 
were expressedRemember, w e are not 
fond of much territory, especially if it lies at 
a distance from you, or is not pretty near 
the water side, nor, indeed, of any, unless 
you have a moral assurance it wdll con tri¬ 
bute, directly or in consequence, to our real 
benefit/^ If. 

The making of roads in a country where 
military operations may be .necessary to pre¬ 
serve it, is recognised as a feature of military 
manage merit %vhicli abould always characterize 
tlie policy of occupying forces* The directors 
appear duriug the first quarter of the eigh¬ 
teenth century to have directed the attention 
of tlieir servanta to tlus important matter in 
the neighbourhood of their chief settlements, 
as w' ell to see through your bounds into the 
country of the zemindarB, wdio attacked you 
some time before, as to facilitate the march of 
your soldiers when necessary to support your 
utmost outgnard 0 /'§ Sanitary as wmll as 
military advantage from the foregoing expe¬ 
dient was anticipated by the directors, for 
they add, '‘thereby the wind hath a free 
passage into the town, and likewise con tributes 
to its liealthinessf' || 

The acquisition of the native languages on 
the part of their agents also engaged the 

^ Lettei" to Bengal, 3rd of Pebruaiy, 1719. 

T The name iliea given commonly in Eogland to all 
black races, 

I Gcntjrnl letter to Bengal, I6tli of February, 17BI. 
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attention of the directors* During the dia- 
cuasions which pervaded the London daily 
preBs in 1S57-8 about the government of 
India it ivas frequently asserted that the 
company had diacreditabJy neglected the en¬ 
couragement of their agents in this particular. 
There Is abundant documentary proof at the 
India-house to the contrary. Minute instrue- 
tions are given in several of the letters of the 
directors concerning “the waiters"—such as 
" encourage them all to learn the country 
languages, W'hicb are sooner attained hy yoiUii 
til an by men grown.*’ 

Ill 1725 the letters of the directors were 
chiefly designed to check extravagance, and 
insure more implicit obedience on the part of 
their servants. 

Frequently the communicfitions of tlie com¬ 
mittee in London show a statesmanlike re¬ 
cognition of the events which w^ei^e passing 
around their settlements and factories as the 
Mogul empire fell to pieces, like a building 
sapped at its foundations* Thus, at the close 
of the first quarter of the century, they write 
to their chief agent at Calcutta “ The battle 
you mentioned to be fought by the vizier, 
wdiereiii he was Bueceasful against tbe king's 
army, and killed the general, Mombarraa 
Caw'n, his sons, and several Omrahs, does, 
in our opinion, show that affairs in the Mogul's 
dominions are in the utmost confusion, and 
tend tow^ards some extraordinary crisis* Our 
advices from Fort St. George say that the 
said vizier, Chicklis Oawn, was in the Metch- 
lepatam country, and from thence intended 
to march to Bengal to enlarge hia power* 
Time only must discover the event of these 
troubles j in the interim keep a watchful eye 
to preserve yourBelves from danger, and keep 
up your friendship with the Hoogly govern¬ 
ment, which may be the more necessary in 
this critical Juncture.” f 

The commuuications of the directors with 
their Bengal agents during 1731-2 explain 
the state of feeling in England to%vards the 
company, throw some light upon the origin 
of the pviblic dissati a faction, and reveal the 
fact, in contra diction of most moderii w^riters 
who relate the home affaire of the company 
at that period, that the secret tran.sactiona of 
the directors were conducted with decision 
and energy“ The badness of the goods 
sent 113 for two years past having not only 
raised a general clamour among tlie buyers, 
but also great uneasiness in the proprietors of 
the company*8 stock, and we being convinced 
that there has been a culpable neglect in the 
management of our affairs by the unequal 

* General letter to Bcugal, 15th of Felirnary, I72h 
and 14th of Pebruary, 17B2. 

t Letter to Bengal, the Ist of December, 
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eoi'tmeut of tlie goods, deficiencies iu tlieir 
leDgths and breadths, and excessive lugli 
prices, together with the vast quantities of 
fine unvendable articles sent ns, contrary to 
our orders, and having kept hack grctat quan¬ 
tities of goods we wanted and ordered, and 
have been employed for their private trade ; 
by the first we are great sirfferers, and by the 
last we are deprived of great profits that we 
might naturally have expected, those goods 
being greatly in demand j for these reasons, 
and to strike terror to those that succeed, we 
have thought fit to dismiss from oiir service 
six members. This extraorthuary step we 
have been obliged to fake, in order to remedy 
these and any such like evik, and to clear our 
reputations from the censure the world would 
otherwise tiirow upon us, that w^e connived 
at the bad actions of our servants, hereby 
convincing mankind that we are not biassed 
with favour or affection to any particular 
person whatsoever/’ ^ 

Tile sagacity of the directors as to the 
effects upon themselves, as well as their 
servants, of any extravagance in the latter, is 
shown in their oorrespondenee a little later, 
in reply to some favourable cmumunications 
as to the improved habits of ‘Uhe writers" 
wdiich had been received from Calcutta:— 
“ \\ e are highly pleased that the extravagant 
■way of living w^hich had obtained such^deep 
rooting among you is entirely laid aside, 
^Yhe^lever such a practice prevails in any of 
our servants, w^e shall always suspect tliat we 
are the paymasters in some shape or other, 
and it seldom fails of bringing them to penury 
and want; w^e must, therefore, both for your 
sakes and our own, earnestly recommend 
frugality as a cardinal virtue, and by a due 
regard to the said* advice, we do not doubt 
hut the diet and other allowances from us will 
be amply sufficient to defray all necessary 
expenses, as Bengal is not only the cheapest 
part of India to live in, but perhaps the most 
plentiful country in the whole world/’ f 

The year following directions were sent 
out to regulate the conduct of the agents 
towards the compauy*s tenants, which are 
full of jiiBtice, wisdom, and foresight. ^ 

At the close of the year 1'^ the company 
were fully cognisant of the progress of the 
French in India, and warned their agents of 
the coming peril—a peril so soon vcaliKcd, so 
painfully experienced, so gloriously sur¬ 
mounted, and so efficiently turned to the 
interests of the company, and the welfare, 
honour, and glory of their nation;—“ Now 
the French are settled at Patna, our chief 

* Letter to Bengal, the Srd of December, J73L 

t Letter to Beng^, the Slat of Januoxj’^, 1734 

t Letter to Bengal, Jauuai-y, 1735. 


and council must double tlieir diligence, and 
keep all the Assamys they can true to our 
interest, and advance sucli of them as comply 
with tlieir contracts sufficient sums of money 
to carry on their buBiness, being cautious to 
make aa few had debts as possible, W c 
should esteem it an agreeable piece of service 
if a year’s stock of petre beforehaivd always 
i lay at Calcutta, and as such recommend it to 
you, to use your utmost endeavours to accom¬ 
plish it, provided it can be done without 
advancing the price, which, when obtained, 
will answer very valuable purposes," * 

The council referred to in this paragraph 
of the letter of the directory was “ a council 
of nine/' appointed a few years previously, 
and which had its origin in the disaatislaction 
felt by the directors with the assortment of 
piece goods sent them from Bengal, and the 
losses or low profits derived in consequence 
in the English mar Ice t. 

The growing energy of the Mahrattas 
drew the attention of the company to the 
necessity of superior defences for their stations, 
and for the first time, in their letter to Bengal, 
dated the 2lBt of March, 1743, the hiring of 
Lascar a is referred to as desirable for the 
defence of Calcutta, a class often brought 
into requisition afterwards, and wLo proved 
generally useful in the service of the coasting 
trade, from the first acquisitions of tlie com¬ 
pany in Bengal until its political extinction 
in 1858, 

The administration of Justice in India en¬ 
gaged the company’s attention at home,! 

The above proofs of the sedulous care of 
the directors are taken from their eorrespond- 
ence to their chief at Ctalciitta, Their letters 
to the other presidencies disclose the Bame 
industry and anxiety for the intereats of the 
proprietary, and the welfare of Biieh of the 
people of India as were committed to tire 
company's charge. The correspondence with 
Fort St, George diBcloses such a multiplicity 
of subjects calling for the attention of the 
directors, and reveals so much acquaintance 
with Indian affaire, as to corroborate the alle¬ 
gation of industry and ability aflcribed to 
them, and eonfiite the assertion of hfr. Mill, 
that the company at this period knew little 
about India, and left the guidance of affiiirs 
there to tbeir agents, being to a great extent 
merely passive spectators. 

In the letters to Madras, municipal institU' 
tions, local duties, the introduction of native 
weavers to that place, relief to the distressed 
during a period of famine, the incursions of 
the Mahrattas, as well as aU the varied topics 

* Letter to Beugo], the Lath of December, 1735. 

t letter to Beagal, the $th of IMorch, 1747, 
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of trade are discussed in the most minute aud 
ample manner, 

In the correspondence with this presidency 
the same vigilance was shown as in the 
Bengal letters, concerning the progress of 
the French, so soon to be the great tojnc 
of interest in India aud Europe. Thus the 
directors wHfce :—The most particular intel¬ 
ligence procurable concerning tliose powerfid 
competitors, the French, and their commerce, 
must be annually communicated to its, in- 
aerting the number of ships, tonnage, imports, 
and exports, with the situation of their affairs, 
and our other rivals in trade upon the coast 
of Coromandel” * 

The communications made to the Bombay 
presidency involved as many subjects, and as 
intricate; and it is impossible to pursue the 
mase trodden by the thoughts of the directors 
without admiring their dexterity and capacity * 
for transacting bnsiness on a large scale, and 
involving vast social and political interests. 
Who can refuse the meed of approbation to 
such sentiments as these, designed to guide 
the Bombay ijresident in liis relations to the 
native powers:—So far, indeed, we will 
grant that it is prudent to suspect tbem, and 
to be upon your guard, but there is a great 
deal of diderence in point of charges betwixt 
a defensive and offensive state of w^ar, wliicli 
latter must always be the case while ’we live 
in open w^ar; besides, the continuing in such 
a state compels our enemies to increase their 
forces, and makes them by degrees to become 


formidable. And what is the end of all? 
Why, \ye have a great deal to lose, aud they 
have no tiling of any value that you can take 
from tliem/’’^* 

The j^resident at Bomhay w^as ]>ut upon 
his guard against the French, but not in terms 
so frequent or urgent as tliose of Madras ami 
Calcutta. 

It is impossible to peruse such documents 
without the conviction that much that has 
been culled by modem writers, to whom the 
arcliives of the India-house have been acces¬ 
sible, has been selected for a partial purpose, 
and unfairly represents the general tenor and 
full scope of the motives, policy, and proce¬ 
dure of the company at home. 

The interests of the company in fhe Eastern 
Archipelago were not of that importance 
during the first half of the eighteenth century 
which they ultiniatcly became, and w^hieb, in 
the earlier expeditions of the company’s cap¬ 
tains, they bid fair to become. But the 
directors were hardly the less exempt from 
trouble and anxiety on their account. If the 
rising star of the French threw^ a blighting 
ray upon their prospects in continental India, 
the withering avarice and tenacious power of 
the Dutch were calculated to check enteri^rise 
beyond the Straits, and to render it, wlien 
undertaken, a source of the deepest concern 
to the directors. 

To the company's interests as involving 
competition with various European societies 
attention must now be turned. 


CHAPTER LVL 
THE OSTENB COMPANY. 


When the political and religious despotism 
of Spain had forced the best of her maritime 
provinces in Europe to appeal to the sword— 
the final arbiter between the oppressor and 
tile 0 ])pressed—and they Imd nobly, after a 
fierce and dubious struggle, achieved their 
independence, tlio seven united provinces of 
the Netherlands were received into the rank 
of nations, and by the rapid development of 
those powers wdiich they bad displayed in tlie 
struggle, applied to the cultivation of their 
resources, they acquired wealth, powder, and 
dominion, chiefly at sea. 

His catholic majesty, wlio had been the 
legal sovereign of the Austrian or Spanish 
dominions, and of the United or Dutch 
+ Letter to Port St. George, the 30th of Deeember, 


Netherlands, ceded to Albert and Isabella 
the ten provinces that continued faithful to 
him wlien the seven others had thrown off 
the yoke. This liappencd in 1598; and in 
the deed of conveyance it %vas declared, that 
none of their subjects should be at liberty 
to send any ships, or to traffic in eitlier 
the East or West Indies, upon any pre¬ 
tence wdiatever. In vain they remonstrated. 
Pliilip, considering that the removal of tlte 
prohibition would be prejudicial to Bpaiir, 
rejected peremptorily all these appeals. Tlie 
trade of the united provinces was consequently 
ruined; their cities, formerly hives of industry, 
W'ere stripped of their populations; and 
even Antwerp, renowned through the com¬ 
mercial w'orld as its capital, the emporium of 
* Letteir to Bombay, 174]. 
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Europej was reduced almost to a aolitndej its 
harbour witboiit eliipping, and its marts de¬ 
serted* 

By tlie demise of the Arcbdiichese Isabella 
lier dominions reverted to Spain; and the 
kingj to ingratiate the Cardinal Infanta with 
his new subjectaj granted the Netherlanders 
liberty to trade to those parts of India open 
to the Portuguese then subject to the crown 
of Spain. But of this favour they did not 
reap the advantage; for in the very year it 
w'as granted (1640) Portugal asserted her 
independence^ and obtained entire sway over 
finch Indian possessions as the Dutch had not 
yet wrested I'mm Dnfortunately, as 

it fiiibflCquentJy transpired, no evidence re¬ 
mained of this concession except a letter from 
the Infanta, which merely asserts tliat his 
majesty had such an intention* 

The year 169S arrived before any further 
effort was made to open the trade with the 
East* Charles II. of Spain granted his sub* 
jects a charter to trade to such parts of India 
and the coasts of Guinea as were not occu¬ 
pied by other European states. His death 
deprived them of the opportunity of availing 
themselves of the privilege, for on Ms demise, 
in 1700, the succession to the throne was 
contested, as already observed, and the war 
which ensued convulsed Europe for the space 
of thirteen years* When peace was con¬ 
cluded, the Netherlands fell under the domi¬ 
nion of Austria, and remained subject to the 
same restrictions Tvhich affected them under 
the Spanish sceptre, and they w^ere thus ex¬ 
cluded from the trade of tlie East, as they had 
been for several years* Tims they continued 
until Prince Eugene of Savoy \vas placed over 
them as governor-general, when another 
attempt w^as made to open a correspondence 
for them with the East. The empei'or was 
favourable to this movement; and the fact Is, 
that the narrow-minded policy of Philip Imd 
reduced to poverty these once indiistrioiiB and 
prosperous provinces* They were at this time 
actually a hurthen on the empire* There 
^Yas an obstacle, however, in the way, and 
that was the jealousy with which the Euro¬ 
pean monopolists of the Asiatic trade looked 
upon any new comer* Preparations were 
privately made, and two ships were dis¬ 
patched, equipped hy private individuals, and 
fui'nished with royal passports. After a long 
delay, they started on their voyage in 1717* 
Having been successful, several other mer¬ 
chants resolved to make a venture. The 
trade continued to be prosecuted for some 
time in the same iiuostentatious manner* 
Some foreign merchants, who rvere aware 

* Mticpkersoa’s Hisiory of Muropmn Commerce wUh 
India^ p* 294. j 


of tins auspicious conimeucement, made pro¬ 
posals to the court of Vienna for the forma¬ 
tion of an East India Company, witli tlm 
emperor^s charter for a certain number of 
years. Their proposals were received, and 
every disposition to favour tlie eeheine mani¬ 
fested* 

In the meantime—^in October, 1719—ad¬ 
vices reached Vienna that one of the pass- 
ported vessels had been seized by a Dutch¬ 
man ill the service of the West India Com¬ 
pany on the coast of Guinea, and confificatecl, 
with her whole cargo, in the most summary 
and questionable manner** The emperor 
made an immediate demand for satisfaction 
and compensation for the sufferers* So little 
regard w^as paid to the imperial demand that 
another ahip, belonging to Ostencl, was soon 
after captured by the Dutch East India Com¬ 
pany, The merchants of Ostend, with a 
spirit worthy of a happy result, declining 
further negotiations, with all possible expedi¬ 
tion fitted out some vessels of war, with which 
they meant to make reprisals* They put to 
sea with the emperor's commisBion; Captain 
Winter, the master of the ehip that had 
been captured on the coast of Guinea, com¬ 
manded one of them. Conceiving that he was 
justified by his commission, he proceeded to 
the Downs, and there meeting with his ow'n 
ship, he seized her, with a cargo of ivory and 
gold-dust, the property of the West India 
Oorapany, That company complained to the 
states-general, wdiose ministers at Brussels 
and Vienna energetically remonstrated, and 
were ^varmly supported by the influence of 
Great Britain; but after the recent refusal of 
the Dutch to satisfy the imperial government, 
it conM scarcely be expected that Anst^ria 
would hearken to these demands, unless under 
the influence of fear, Austria on this occa¬ 
sion maintained her dignity; the ministers at 
Vienna remained firm, and insisted that t!ie 
subjects of the emperor having first suffered, 
it was but reasonable they should be the first 
redressed* This reply was no small evidence 
of independence, considering the great naval 
strength of the remonstrant pow ers, who it was 
evident had agreed to make common cause* 
The firmness of the Austrian ministers gave 
confidence to the empire; and such a popular 
fervour was created in favour of the projected 
company that, in the year 1720, five large 
ships were fitted out, and in the year follow¬ 
ing six more—three for China, one for Mocha, 
one for Surat and the coast of jlfalabar, and 
the sixth for Bengal, 

This independent spirit roused the ire of 
the Dutch to such a degree, that they seized 
on a vessel richly laden by the merchants of 

* La Vmt4 da Droiif Bruielles, quarto, 1 723. 
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Bruges, and sold her cargo, notwithstanding 
the interference of his imperial majesty, Tlie 
English were not inactire ; tliey also captured 
an Ostend homeward-bound vessel on the 
shores of Blalabar, very richly laden. These 
inisfortimes so disheartened the new company 
that orders were issued to layup a new vessel 
just completed. However, this despondency 
was of brief duration. In the months of May 
and June, 1721, two of their ships arrived 
from the Indies, and in the following De¬ 
cember two more. Their cargoes were sold 
at a price which amply indemnified them for 
their recent losses, and left them a balance 
which enabled them to pursue their commerce 
with greater vigour than evei‘. All that 
appeared to them necessary to their permanent 
success was a legal establishment; bnt though 
the emperor had authorised the associated 
mercliants in 1710 to take in subserlptions 
for a joint-fitock company, and even specified 
some of the privileges he was dispoeed to 
grant to them as a corporation, yet being 
unwilling to come to au open rupture with 
the Dutch, lie would much preferred to have 
them continue to trade under the authority of 
Ms passports, udiicli they might receive as 
individuals. The merchants, elevated by 
prosperity, both present and prospective, and 
regardless, even if of observant, of the incon- 
venience^ it would be, particularly at that 
juncture, to quarrel with the maritime powers 
having money at their disiiosal, resolved to 
use their utmost efiforts to command the best 
possible position; and with this object they 
commissioned some of tlieir directors to pro- i 
ceed to Vienna, where they had friends of 
great court influence. These directors were 
liberally supplied with instriiction3, and, what 
is often more effective, good bills for a large 
amount of money. Tbeir mission was suc- 
ceesfiil; and they succeeded in obtaining a 
charter, the privileges conceded by which 
were CO-extensive with their demands, and 
as liberal as that of any company in Europe,! 
It comprised several articles, the principal of 
which were—-that the capital “was to consist 
of ten million llorins, in shares of one thou¬ 
sand each; the priacs which their vessels 
might make in time of warwmreto be entirely 
their owui, and to be sold for* their profit; all 
the ammunition, provisions, artillery, and 
naval stores, requisite for the forts and fac¬ 
tories of the company were exempted from 
duties and impositions in their passage through 
the territories of the emperor, or any of the lord- 
ships or ecclesiastical communities in the Low 
Countries; and, lastly, all the goods transported 

* Memoires RiMmique ei tom. 1 m. pp. 676 
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t Bidimtmire de Oommercej tom. ii, col. 1165. 


by the company's ships were to pay for all 
customs and duties, inwards and outwards, 
four per cent, and no more, till the expiration 
of the month of September, 1724, and from 
that six per cent, for ever. An ainbaeaador, 
invested with tike necessary powers, waa ako 
sent to the court of Delhi to settle an alliance 
with the emperor, and to thank him in liii 
imperial majesty's name for the permission 
he had granted the company, not only to 
erect a factory, but a fort, to protect their 
cominerco in his dominions. The great ex¬ 
pectation wbich bis imperial majesty had 
formed of the future of this undertaldng, 
of the addition it would bring to the wealth 
of his subjects and to the public revenues, 
infiuenced him to hold out still further encour¬ 
agement than he had hitherto done. He 
intimated that he would remit all duties and 
customs for the period of three years, and 
would make the proprietorB a present of three 
hundred thousand fiorins in ready money, to 
indemnify them against any lossea they might 
sustain in the first stages of their operationa. 

The liberality and munificence of the sove¬ 
reign foiiiid an echo amongst, not only liis own 
subjects, who all—merchants, bankers, nobles, 
and gentlemen—displayed the utmost zealj 
but also English, Frenclt, and Dutch, con¬ 
cerned in naval and mercantile affaire, united 
in support of the undertaking. 

The widely-spread fame wdiich the com¬ 
pany had already acquired, the enthn&iaBm 
excited in its favour, the patronage with 
wdiich it was supported, the resources at its 
command, the preparations it had initiated, the 
great and comprehensive objects at "which it 
aimed, startled all the maritime nations of 
Europe; a common fear for their conimeree 
pervaded them, one and all, and an identity of 
interests bound them to combine for mutual 
protection. In these days of more enlight¬ 
ened views, wdicn exclimyeness in trade ia 
practically shown to be as prejudicial as most 
monopolies, the feverish anxiety manifested 
by our forefathers at the exhibition of a 
strong competitor in the market, can ho 
scarcely appreciated, iiuless by a few anti¬ 
quated protectioniste. '^ We n eed not wondor/ 
says an able historian of the middle of the 
last century, “that this new company at 
Ostend should occasion such noise throughout 
all Europe, or excite great discord and dis¬ 
turbance, so as to render tbc chapter that 
treats of the Ostend Company as remarkable 
a part of general history as any that find a 
place therein." * The Avar meat allies and most 

* Risioire des Indes OrleniaM, tom. iii. p* 66 j 
phevsoak Com7iieTci^l Rzeiionar^; PoBtlethwaitc s RiC- 
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faithfal fritnida of the etuperor were the most 
violent in theiu opposition. 

On the iJtli of April, 1T23, Pesters, the 
Dutch minister at EriiBsele, presented to the 
Blarquis de Prie, the Austrian governor of 
the Netherlands, a memorial Betting forth 
that by a treaty of Munster, in the year 1648, 
the SpaniardB and the Dutch had agreed that 
each nation ehonkl preserve its trade and 
navigation within the East Indies, ns it was 
then conducted. He observed that the .Dutch 
had assisted the emperor to obtain tlie do- 
ininiou of the Netherlands, and that they 
could not expect so bad a return as the eata- 
hliahment of a trade in direct violation of 
that treat}^, and of tlie confirmation of that 
treaty by the twenty-sixth article of the bar¬ 
rier treaty, wherein it was expressly stipulated, 
that commerce and all that depends iipon it, 
in whole, and in part, should remain on the 
footing established, and in the manner ap¬ 
pointed, by the articles of the treaty of Mun¬ 
ster ; that the barrier treaty was guaranteed 
by the King of Great Britain, at a time when 
his imperial majesty was actually King of 
the Nether] an da, the inhabitants of which 
could claim no other rights by passing from 
tlie dominion of Spain to that of the emperor, 
than those they enjoyed by the treaty of 
Munster as subjects of Spain, He concluded 
by requesting that the patent said to have 
been granted, should not be published or 
should be revoked, and that no ships should 
he allowed to sail from the Netherlands to 
India, either by virtue of a patent or any 
0 the r k I nd of au t. h ori ty. 

The Marquis de Prie, W’ho had a personal 
interest beaidea the national one, in the suc¬ 
cess of the company, as he was deriving 
great emolument from the temporary li¬ 
censes to the ships, and would derive a far 
greater from an increasing trade, advised his 
sovereign against granting the charter. Prince 
Eugene and his other ministers ako repre¬ 
sented to him that the establishment of the 
proposed company could not fail to give offence 
to the maritime powers by whose means he 
had become the monarch ol the Netherlands, 
and that on these grounds the mcaanre was 
equally iucouaistent witti his interest and 
wuth his dignity.* 

Tiio English East India Oompany also 
entered tJieir protest, and expressed their un¬ 
easiness At seeing the progress of the Nether- 
landers; and they complained that much of 
the capital invested was by British subjects, 
that the trade was conducted by men brought 
up in their service, wJio were seduced, by 
extravagant pay and promises, to employ 

* Jraepherson of Eiiropmn Commerce with 

India, p. 295 . 


their talent, and extensive knowledge of the 
Indian trade, to the prejudice of their native 
land. This last seems to he the only feasible 
plea they had. 

In the year 1721, the British parliament 
had passed an act (7th George I., cap. 21), 
for a rigorous enforcement of the penalties 
formerly enacted against British subjects 
going to India in the service of foreigners, 
and against smugglers of Indian goods into 
any part of the Britisli dominiona. This act, 
however, had little effect: anotlier (9thGeorge 
I., cap, 20) was passed in 1728, more ex¬ 
pressly prohibiting English Bubjects from 
being concerned in the proposed company 
for carrying on the East India trade from 
the Austrian Netherlands, on penalty of trijde 
the value of their subscriptions to the capital 
of that company, or imprisonment. British 
subjects found in any part of India, and not 
in the seiwdce of the East India Company, are 
declared to be guilty of high misdemeanour, and 
are to be seized and sent to England, in order 
to he pimi eh e d. T h c ui iuister o f h i a Br i t anni c 
majesty at Vienna, also protested; yet the em¬ 
peror, strong in what he believed to he the 
justice of hia case, Tosolved uot to submit to 
dictation, and, abandoning the cautious line 
of policy he had hitherto pvruclently pursued, 
in August, 1723, published the charter which 
had been prepared in December, 1722, and 
postponed in deference to the protestations of 
the English and Dutch. 

In the preamble to the charter,* the em¬ 
peror not only took all the titles of the house 
of Austria, he also added to them that of 
King of Bpain, and styled himself King of 
the East and West Indies, the Canary Islands, 
the Islands of the Ocean, dec. He granted 
to the company for thirty years the right 
of trading to the East and West Indies, and 
to both sides of Africa. 

Satisfied that they would procure their 
charter, the company had, in January pre¬ 
viously, dispatched a vessel for Bengal, in 
order to take possession of the fort there, 
which the Emjieror of Delhi had some time 
before permitted them to build for the security 
of their factory. 

No sooner had the company opened sub¬ 
scription books, than their head offices at 
Antwerp were crowded and encircled with 
appheants for shares. At noon next day 
the subscriptions were filled, and before the 
month closed, the shares sold at a premium of 
from twelve to fifteen per cent. 

The Dutch companies, both East and Wmt 
Indian, demanded permission to oppose the 
Ostend Company by force of arms. The 

* The charter was published at Brussels, in Latiu, 
German, Demish, EngLsh, and French, 
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French hing, chagrined to find that after* 
repeated attempts he could not achieve what 
at Antwerp was accomplished in a clay, 
issued an arretj by which he strictly forbade 
his subjects taking shares in it, entering 
into its service, or selling them any ships, and 
threatening the offenders ^vith confiscation 
and imprisonment. In the year following, 
the King of Spain pursued a like course. 

These jealous precautions^ and those of the 
nations more immediately interested, did 
not impede the successful prosecution of the 
enterprise. The speculations of the new com¬ 
pany progressed prosperously at home and 
abroad. Most of their officers, who had served 
under the foreign companies, perfectly under¬ 
stood their duties; and, from their local know¬ 
ledge, had very little difficulty in convincing 
the Indian princes and chief men, that it was 
their interest to encourage in their markets 
as many competitors as possible, and thus 
they counteracted the strenuous efforts made 
by the active agents of their rivals to acerbate 
the nations of India against them. With ex¬ 
traordinary rapidity several factories were 
established, and a far-spreading and profit- ’ 
able intercourse with the rajahs of the 
district cultivated. They made two settle¬ 
ments, that of Cohlom, between Madras and 
Sadras—Patnam, on the coast of Coromandel, 
and that of Eankisabar on the Ganges, and 
were in search of a place in the Island of 
Madagascar, where their ships might touch 
for I'e fresh me nts.^ 

An unexpected event occurred about this 
time^ wdiich promised to secure the future of 
the company, Philip of Spain entered into 
close alliance with the emperor, his late rival 
for the throne of Spain, and wdiose preten¬ 
sions, supported by the arms of Great Britain 
and the United Provinces, had devastated that 
kingdom, and produced a long and ruinous 
conflict amongst the powers of Europe* By 
one of the treaties—that which is dated May, 
172-^, and particularly relates to commercial 
matters—it was provided tliat the ships of 
the contracting parties should be received in a 
friendly manner into each other's ports, ^Mvhich 
same proviso is also to take place in the East 
Indies, on condition that they do not carry on 
any trade there, nor be suffered to buy anything 
besides victuals, and such materials as they 
want for repamtig and fitting out their vessels.'* 
By this article the liberty was conceded to the 
company's ships, of obtaining refreshments, 
and of repairing in Spanish ports whieli are 
conveniently placed for those sailing to or 
from China. A market in Europe, and seem¬ 
ingly also in the BparnsU colonies, was pro- 

* Jkiynd's of mid Trade in Ike 

EaU md West huUe^^ vol. iii. p. 3L 


vided for them by the thirty-sixth article, 
which engages that “his imperial majesty'a 
subjects and ships, shall be allowed to import 
all sorts of produce and merchandise from 
the East Indies, into any of the states aud 
dominions of the King of Spain, provided 
it appears from the certificates of the East 
India Company erected in the AuatriaD 
Netherlands, that they are the produce of 
the places conquered, the colonies or factories 
of the said company, or that they came there; 
and in this respect they sliall enjoy the same 
privileges wffiich were granted to the subjectB 
of the United Provinces, by the royal cedulns 
of the 27th of June, and 3rd of July, 16G3." 

The puhlication of this treaty impressed 
friends and foes with the conviction that the 
company rested on a firm and secure basis; 
but the more profoundly observant detected 
the seeds of future trouble in this apparently 
desirable arrangement, and a few of tlio 
partners availed themselves of the opportunity 
of selling out, while prospects seemed so fail* 
and promising. 

Considering the alarming sensation created 
by the incorporation of the Os tend Company 
it will not appear to be a matter of surprise 
that all the nations whose interests were 
thought to be at stake by it, were struck witli 
consternation. A large party for a long 
period existed in Spain, wdio looked upon 
the exclusive possession of its colonial trade 
as the highest and most valuable prerogative 
of the crown 'f by which, indeed, they were 
particularly distinguished from the rest of the 
subjects of that monarchy, who were all prO’- 
hibited from a participation in it—and were 
as hostile to the late opening of it as any of 
the English, French, and Hutch. To such aa 
extent \vas this dissatisfaction carried, that a 
proclamation was affixed to the gate of the 
Spanish ambassador in Rome, containing these 
words :—The Spanish nation do hereby 
promise a reward of a hundred pistoles to any 
ingenious person who shall point out a single 
article in the three treaties lately concluded at 
Vienna, by which they are to be gainei’a.*'f 

To counterbalance this alliance between 
Austria and Spain, the sovereigns of Great 
Britain, France, and Prussia formed a treaty 
in the September following, by which they 
guaranteed the integrity of the territories be¬ 
longing to each “in and out of Europeami 
also “ all the rights, immunities, and advnn- 

* See on this subject Universal 3fodem Ekloiy, vot. it 
p. 19S, in which it is stated, nud txaly, that it 
submission to this feeling, that Philip, in 1C3S, 
the petition of the Ketherlanders for permission totraik to 
the Spanish settlements* 

t Eecaeil MistonqHe d'Jetesj Ne^etiaiiQiiSt EmiGiras 
ei Traiiez. Par M. Eousset, tom. li, p. 214. 
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iRgm —particiilai'ly those relating to trade— 
which the said allies enjoy, or ought to enjoy, 
respectively/’ ^ 

The stateB-general hesitated and deli- 
berated for a considerable time before they 
consented to be a snbseribing party to this 
compact, and did not officially become bo till 
August, 1T2G. 

In the Interval, while these machinations 
were being perfected, the company was ad¬ 
vancing with rapid strides. Several ships 
had arrived from India and China, freighted 
with valuable cargoes, the sales of wliich i 
amounted to above five million fiorins. In 
September, 172(>, a meeting of the proprietors 
was held, and the directors had the agreeable 
duty of placing to the account of each two 
hundred and fifty fiorms, the complement due 
on each, seven hundred and fifty only having ‘ 
been paid out of the thousand. This addition 
was equal to a dividend of thirty-three and a 
half per cent, on the capital paid up and em¬ 
ployed In the trade. 

The alliance formed between Austria and 
Spain being based on personal and selfish 
motives, was sacrificed for still more selfish 
ones. The royal confederates, wdth whom 
were united the Dutch republic, having 
guavanteed to support the pragmatic sanction 
—the object of whioli was to secure the suc¬ 
cession of Maria Theresa to her fathev^s, the 
emperor’s, dominions—the object dearest to 
his heart, the interests of the Osteud Corn- 
pan y, were sacrificed ag a matter of minor 
consideratiom By a treaty conclnded in 
1727f it was agreed that their privi¬ 
leges bIiouM be suspended for seven years, 
during which no ship was to sail from Os tend 
for India, but those wliich were on the voyage 
were insured an unmolested return; and 
should any of them, in ignorance of tlio treaty, 
be taken, they were to be freely restored. 

In a treaty between England and Austria, 
which was signed March 16,1731, the succes¬ 
sion of Marla Theresa was formally guaran¬ 
teed by Great Britain ; and the emperor, on 
his part, bound himself to the total siippres- 
sion of the company, and never to permit any 
vessels to sail to India from tlie Austrian 
Netherlands, nor any other country which was 
subject to the crown of Bpain, in the time of 
King Carlos II., reserving to the Ostend 
Company a riglit to send two ships, each only 
for one voyage to India, to receive the mer¬ 
chandise imported by them, and to sell the 
same, ns they should think proper, at Ostencl 

The suppression of the company did not 

* Tbe Ostend Company is not mentioned in this treaty, 
but obrioQsIy the TPords “ particnJarly those relating to 
Iradef ' allude to the right claimetl of opposing that com* 
pany AC PEE aso V. 
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eradicate from the minds of the proprietors 
nor that of the emperor, the wish and deter¬ 
mination to pursue the trade they had so 
auspiciously commenced, provided it could be 
persevered in without violation of the recent 
treaty. They had only two ways left, and 
neither of them promising, by w'hich that 
conld be done—the first to make use of 
some port in the Austrian dominions which 
never owed allegiance to Spain; the second, 
to make a convenience of a port belonging to 
a foreign prince. From either of these they 
thought tJmy could trade under the authority 
of passports as before. 

The only ports belonging to Austria, besides 
those of the Netlierlnncls, were Trieste and 
Flume, both at the head of the Gulf of Venice, 
but neither fit by art or nature for the jjur- 
pose. There was no roadstead for large 
vessels. Tlie emperor, who was as clesirolls 
as any one interested for the establishment 
of an East India trade, did everything in his 
power to improve them, and paid a visit in 
the year 1728 to Trieste, and was present at 
the launching of a small ship-of-war, and 
personally encouraged the men who were 
engaged in making the projected improve¬ 
ments, At length these undertakings w^ere 
abandoned as fruitless; and the emperor and 
his subjects, with regrets the more bitter 
from the promiBe of their former efforts, were 
obliged to relinquish all share, in the ad¬ 
vantages of Indian commerce. 

Expelled from their native lancl, the com¬ 
pany sought in foreign countries that asylum 
which at home they were obliged to abandon. 
They applied to the Kings of Poland and 
Prussia, and from both they received assu¬ 
rances of protection and passports. But 
those feeble powers could not shield tbem 
from the enmity of the great nations who 
sought their utter annihilation. The Saint 
Theresa^ while sailing under Polisli colours, 
was seized in the Ganges, and confiscated. 
It is true the Polisii mini etc r remonstrated; 
but w’hat chance had he against governments 
who braved, in the same cause, the formidable 
union of Austria and Spain, The Apollo^ 
with a Prussian passport, entered the Elbe 
and reached Stade, a town then belonging to 
England. Here Elie w'as received as a 
Prussian craft, and also at Hamburg, where 
she arrived September, 1731. But when it 
was ascertained that she belonged to tiie 
Ostend Company, and had landed the greater 
portion of her cargo, and the latter had been 
advertised for sale, tire Biftish and Dutch 
ministers presented a strong meniorial to the 
magistrates of Hamburg, requiring them to 
sequester the ship and cargo, A general 
meeting of the inhabitants was convened to 
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consider the demand, anth much to their credit 
oikI independence, their deliberate reply was 
that the Elbe waa free to the entire German 
empire; and all vessels, except those of the 
enemios of the empire and pirates, had a right 
to come into it; tliat they could not refuse to 
admit a vessel hearing the Prussian colours, 
more especially as she had been received as a 
Prussian ship'in Stade, a port belonging to 
Ills Britannic majesty, and also at a port in 
Ireland, where she had called for refresh¬ 
ments ; that they could not be justified in in¬ 
terfering with any ship in their port beyond 
demanding and receiving the customary 
duties. They therefore begged the King of 
England and the states-general not to insist 
upon what they had neither right nor power 
to'do, nor to involve them in disputes between 
the higher powers of Europe. This rea¬ 
sonable and creditable remonstrance was in- 
effectuahand a second memorial waa presented, 
the tone of which was menacing; but on 
further reflection, it was considered advisable 
not to push the matter to extremities, which 
might stimulate the emperor to vindicate the 
freedom of the Elbe, and the King of Prussia 
to support the honour of his flag. Ultimately 
the sale was completed, and at length the 
company consoled itself with, as they thought, 
having secured the meauB of carrying on their 
trade without interruption aud,witli success* 
While this matter was In debate, one of 
their vessels was liomcward bound and daily 
expected: an adviee boat was sent to meet it, 
vdih instructions to put into CadijS, and there 
to await further instructions. At Cadiz, the 
cargo was transported on board a French 
Vessel, the commander of wliich signed bills 
of lading for the delivery of the goods as the 
property of a Spaniard at Cadiz, to a mer¬ 
chant at Hamburg. As soon as these trans¬ 
actions were communicated to the British and 
Dutch governments, a formal application was 
made to the emperor, soliciting him to put a 
stop to these infract ion a of the late treatiea. 
To avoid a rupture, the emperor was advised 
to order his minister at Hamburg to request 
the senate to eequester the merchandise, as 
the property of a company whom lie had Sup¬ 
pressed, and who were proseenting their trade 
in defiance of liis orders. Though the seuate, 
in reply, informed him that it was found by 
the ship’s papers, that the cargo was Spanish 
property, the emperor insisted, the goods were 
sequestered, and at length the senate was 
coerced to prohibit the citizens from having 
any concern with vessels or cargoes so cir¬ 
cumstanced; but the proprietors were allowed 
to withdraw, privately, their goods. The 
decree by which this prohibition was pro¬ 
claimed, is dated the 15th of January, 17B4r. 


The two ships which the company had aright 
to send according to the terms of the treaty 
of March, 1731, sailed from Ostend in April, 
1732, and returned in the end of the year 173h 
The apparent facility with which the em¬ 
peror abandoned a company in whose suc¬ 
cess lie waa m truly interested, and even 
contributed to their dissolution when he appa¬ 
rently might, with efiect, have protested 
against the adolation of the rights of such a 
city as Hamburg, and the flags of Poland and 
Prussia, when, as he was perfectly aware, 
it was hifl own interest and those of his 
subjects that were chiefly at stake, is no 
puzzle to the student of the history of that 
period, who is hwhtq of the rapid fluctuation 
of polities which had characterized the rela¬ 
tions of the European powers. At this very 
juucture, the emperor was engaged in a war 
with the combined powers of France, Spain, 
and Sardinia, and the neutrality, if not tlio 
active adhesion, of the Protestant states was 
to be purchased at any price* 

Before closing the chapter it may he well 
to say, that in the hostility so determinedly 
shown to the establishment of the Ostend 
Oompany, the opponents to it were actuated 
by a motive as equally strong as commercial 
jealousy. In England and also in Holland it 
waa argued ** that the trade of the latter, if 
lost to her, would remove into the Austrian 
Netherlands, and that thereby the balance of 
power in Europe would he vested in the 
house of Austria, and the popish inteiest 
would be strengthened.'’ And this considera¬ 
tion is the one which so firmly united Eng¬ 
land and Holland—whose mutual jealousies 
and rivalries were no secret—in their com- 
bined and persevering exertions to effect 
the ruin they so completely 'accomplislied. 
In a pamphlet entitled, “Importance of the 
Ostend Company ConBidered,” which ap¬ 
peared in 1726, the question is thus effec¬ 
tively argued:—That by the ruin of the 
trade of Holland, the power of Europe would 
be broken, and the Protestant interest weak¬ 
ened, is undeniable; for the United Pro vineei, 
with Great Britain, hold the balance, and are 
the supporters of the Protestant interest* Of 
the truth of this assertion the two last wars 
are an undeniable proof, For without the 
numerous and well paid troops of these two 
nations, what could the rest of the allies have 
done ? Could they alone have obliged Frau^ 
to make such a peace as was concluded in 
1697? Could they alone have driven the 
French troops out of the empire, or out of 
the Netherlands during the last war? Could 
they alone have maintained in Flanders forces 
superior in number to those of France? 
Oould they alone have carried on the war in 
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Portugal and Spain ? Could tliey alone have ' 
been powerful enougli to force King PhUip 
to abandon Spain, as woxild have certainly 
happened, humanly speaking, if the fatal 
change of our ministry had not interposed 
and prevented it ? No, certainly no. It was 
tlie wealth and the riches of Great Britain, 
and of the United Provinces, that enabled 
them to maintain so many troops as put the 
allies into a condition, not only of making 
head against France, but gave them a supe¬ 
riority in number to the forces of that crown, 
and enabled them to fit out such large fleets, 
as kept the naval power of France in awe, 
and thereby preserved the liberties of Europe 
from becoming a prey to the boundless ambi¬ 
tion of Louis Xiy,; and therefore, by their 
wealth and riches, they are equally powerful 
to protect, support, and defend the Protes¬ 
tant interest from being oppressed by the 
popish powers of Europe,” And it proceeds 
to show, had not these Protestant powers acted 
in union during the struggle, the Protestant 
interest in Europe, in all human probability, 
Would have been sacrificed* It then proceeds: 

“ Thus it plainly appears that when the 
powers of Great Britain and the United Pro¬ 
vinces are the supporters of their liberties, 
that it is a inaxira among the powers of this 
part of the world, not to snffer either of these 
nations to become a prey to the House of 

Austria or Bourbon.But suppose the 

United Provinces should sit still and not join 
its forces in favour^ of the liberties of Europe, 
or the Protestant interest. Great Britain could 
not he powerful enougli to give such an addi¬ 
tional asBistance as would equal what the 
United States ivould or could do, and vice 
Consequently Great Britain or the 
United Provinces cannot support the liberties 
of Europe or the Protestant interest with¬ 
out the assistance of the othci\”f ^^That the 
balance of power would be turned to the side 
of the house of Austria, and the popish in- 

Tbe author ases “against the liberties,” it was a 
phrase oE the time, the words, “ the enemies of,” being 
understood, p. SO, 
t Pp. 6, L S* 


terest strengthened thereby, are the necessary 
and unavoidable consequences. For since by 
the ruin of Holland, one of the supporters of 
the balance of power of Europe would be 
destroyed, and no other nation would rise up 
ill its stead,’—for the Hollanders ivonld be eo 
dispersed, as not to make any nation become 
powerful enough to undertake with Great 
Britain so great a charge,—and wo could not 
alone be able to maintain it;—and since most 
of the popish merchants of Holland would 
retire to Antw^erp, Ghent, and Bruges in the 
Austrian Netherlands, and consequently dra%v 
to those tows ah the trade they carried on 
in Holland^—it is manifest that the Austrian 
Netlierlands wouhi soon become the staple 
of all Europe as formerly, and soon groiv as 
r ic h and p o werfii 1 as Ilol I an d now is. Wh e reby 
the mighty power of the House of Austria, 
supported and strengthened by the riches 
and wealth of the Netherlands, wmuld eo 
inevitably be threatening ruin to the rest of* 
Europe, as it vrould now endanger its liber¬ 
ties, if backed by all the force and wealth of ■ 
Holland- And that the popish interest would 
be strengthened by the ruin of Holland is a 
consequence thereof. Because no new Pro¬ 
testant state covdd arise in the room of Hol¬ 
land to join with Great Britain in supporting 
the Protestant interest. And we alone 
could not be the defenders of it, and there¬ 
fore the popish interest would of course be¬ 
come too strong for the Protestant cause."* 

* In a search made amoiig Ihe popular English litera¬ 
ture of the time, the only pamplilets which were met with, 
was oae entitled, Mr. Forman's Letter to the Right Bon. 
W. Pultney, showing flow pernicious the Imperial Com¬ 
pany of Oominerce and Navigation lately established ia 
the Austrian Netherlands^ is likely Co prove to Great 
Britain, as well as to Holland, printed in 1725, and the 
pamphlet quoted in the text, with Che title there given. 
In the opening paragraph, the anonymous writer refers 
to Formanj whose letter, it appears, waa published 
the year previous. Both pamphlets are Beemingly the 
productioQs of Forman, and are so ranked in Watts's 
eatalogtie j we have quoted so freely from it iu order to show 
that the popular feeling in England agaiast the com¬ 
pany was not one merely of commercial rivalry. Indeed 
such could have been scarcely the case in that day, when 
the English merchants, and nalioi at U-ast, ivere opposed 
to the monopoly of the East India Company. 
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CHAPTER LVIL 

^HE D.^ES IN INDIA AND EASTERN ASIA, 


As Gariy as tlie eiglitli and nmtli centiii'ieg 
tlie Danes had become the terror of northern 
nations ; and from their piratical incursions 
England Ireland, and Scotland, suffered long 
and severe!y. The two former they siicceeded 
in subjecting to their iron rule; and the last- 
mentioned, although injured by their descents, 
held out no temj>tatioiij as did the sister 
kingdoms, to the establjsliment of a perma¬ 
nent settlement JNonnaiKly they also over¬ 
ran, and in it they succeeded in permanently 
settling. Their expeditions were in general 
maritime. To hazard the perils of crossing a 
stormy sea, three or four hundred miles in 
breadth, without the guidance of a compass, 
required no ordinary spirit of enterprise. The 
many islands with Tv^hich the seas that break 
upon the shores of Denmark are studded 
made them familiar with the deep, and stimu¬ 
lated them to face more distant dangers. 
Thus to their maritime position they owed 
that superiority at sea which then neither 
England nor France, nor any other European 
state, had the means to dispute. 

Few indeed of the kings of that country 
during the middle ages, until we descend to 
the reign of Vaklemar II., displayed any 
eminent ability. This prince ascended the 
throne in 1203. Animated chiefly by reli¬ 
gious zeal, he subdued the province of Livonia; 
but here his conquests in that direction ended, 
as the country held forth no inducements, 
commercially or politically, to extend his terri¬ 
tories on the southern ehorea of the Baltic. 

In those days the commerce of the Danes 
extended to Lubeek, the earliest commercial 
town of consequence, appropriately termed 
by modem writers the Venice of the Baltic; 
to the mouths of the Vistula, where they 
established a town—Dantzle ^called after 
themselves; to the more remote provinces of 
Courhmd and Esthonia; and to Holstein. 
The Danes also fixed themselves in Naples, 
which they subdued, and tlieuce sent their 
vessels to cruise upon the coast of Asia, j- 

At this time^—the fourteenth century—the 
association of the Hanso Towns had risen to 
considerable power and greatness, and actively 
struggled for the freedom of commerce in the 
north of Europe. Denmark, commanding the 
great entrance to the Baltic, was frequently 
involved in conflict with them hi its efforts to 

* or signifies a Danish or 

port. 
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enforce a toll upon all vessels trading to its 
waters; and to tins imposition England, by 
treaty, submitted in the reign of Henry VIL 
(1490), but in return the English were al¬ 
lowed to appoint consuls in tlie cliief seaports 
of Denmark and Norway, 

It is not a matter of surprise that a people 
of the habits and pursuits of the Danes should 
share in the newly-evolved enthusiasm and 
enterprise which liad then startled Europe 
into activity.^ Christian IV., who then held 
the sceptre, was a prince possessed of the 
qualities the time and occasion demanded, 
\Mth a praiseworthy zeal for the improve¬ 
ment of hia subjects, he stimulated their in- 
dnstrlal aspirations. Manufactures were en¬ 
couraged, and commercial pursuits promoted. 
A proposal which was made to liim of open¬ 
ing a trade with the East Indies was re¬ 
ceived with avidity. Of the successes of the 
Portuguese, and of their immediate succca- 
SOTS, the Dntcli and English, ho was fully 
apprised, and was desirous that ids peojile 
sliould share the honours, experiences, and 
emolmnents of such distant explorations. In 
the j'Car 1612 he extended Ids sanction and 
encouragement to a body of enlightened and 
adventurous merchants in Copenhagen, vho 
had associated for tlie purpose. A capital 
was raised by the issue of two himdreti and 
fifty shares of a thousand rix-dollarsf each, 
for sending a squadron to the East Indies. 
The officers in command were recommended 
to obtain a settlement on eqiiitahie terms, to 
preserve faith with the natives, and to avoid, 
as far as possible, any disputes with any of 
the European states there represented. With 
these prudent and politic instructions, aud 

* Th& Portagueae and Spaniards had possession of the 
coimuercc of the East, and, it may he added, also of I lie 
West, for almost a ceutupy, which brought to them not 
merely the vast treasures of those rich and esteasive 
quarters, hut also the great portion of the wealth of 
Europe; but as soon as an opening was mads for other 
European powers to that commerce, it is remarkable wiih 
what avidity the most of ihem entered into it. Elktibelh. 
gi anled a charter to the first English East India Company 
on the 31 st of December, 1600. The united states of 
Holland incorporated theirs by an oatro^j dated the 20th. 
of March, 1602; the French king, lleniy IT,, by his 
dated the Ist of June, 1604, gave hi a approval to a 
similar aasociation; and, as has been staled in the test, 
Christian IV., King of Denmark, granted his charter in 
1612, 

f A rix-dollar is equivalent to abont three shillings 
of English money. 

J J}iC^iQmaire de Commei'ce^ tom. iv. col. 754* 
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fortified Tvitli their fioveroign's commiasioa, 
the corapatiy'a ships bore away to their remote 
deBtinatioB fi'Oin the Island of Zealand, and 
reached, in 1C16, the coast of Coromandeh 

In all probability the kind reception of the 
adventurera by the natives resulted from the 
observance of the judicious instructions given 
them at home. Having stipulated with the 
prince of the district in which they landed, 
the port of Tranquebar^ was conceded to them, 
and, to the credit of the Portugnese, few of 
whose good deeds are recorded by our histo* 
rianSj they exhibited no selfish livairj; on 
the contrary, they assisted them in their 
negotiations for a settlement. In 16^1 a 
fortress in the European style was erected 
for the protection of the harbour and tlie 
toAvn. j 

The Danes had not been long in passes- 
sion of this settlement, when a eircumstance, 
both unforeseen and important, occurred 
which presented to them an opportunity of 
making a couepicuous figure in the East. To 
place this in full light, it is necessary to go 
bach a few years from the period arrived at. 
In 1609 a truce, previously noticed, was 
made between tbe Spaniards and Dutch, who 
had been engaged in a long and tedioua %vai% 
The states and the Prince of Orange thought 
it expedient to communicate the event to the 
King of Ceylon. This office was entrusted 
to Peter Both, who was sent to India as 
governor-general. On his reaching Bantam, 
a man in a very subordinate position, Van 
BoschoW'Cr, was dispatched, invested with full 
powers. He was received at the court of 
Ceylon with the highest respect, and concluded 
a treaty, which w^as ratified by the Dutch 
governor and his council. He had, during 
his stay, ingratiated himself witli the sove¬ 
reign and his queen, and such w^eiethe induce¬ 
ments held out to him Ly them, that lie con¬ 
sented to remain at their court. His was not 
the general fate of foreign favourites. He 
cultivated the good opinions of the natives, 
married a native lady of the first rank, was 
presented with a principality, and became the 
sovereign of some thousands of subjects, and 
the master of a considerable rc’venue. Dis¬ 
pleased by the want of faith of the Dutcli, 
and the violation of some terms of the treaty 
lately concluded through his agency, and 
hoping to be able to obtain redress from the 
states-generaJ, he prevailed on the sovereign 

* Tranquebar is surrounded by the British district of 
Tanjore, and situated between two anas of the Caveiy, a 
hundred and forty miles south-west of Madras. It is 
defended by bastion ramparts, faced with masoiuTj and 
at its south-east angle i$ the citadel of Daiisbuigh. The 
populatioa ntunbers tw'enty thousand i—^^MacCuhoch^s 
QeQQmphical dictionary, | 


to send him to Europe with the title of am¬ 
bassador. He also was empowered, in caao 
of failure with the united states, to treat with 
any European potentate. He started on Ids 
mission in May, 1615, accompanied hy his 
wife. The mail whom they had recently sent 
out in a very inferior capacity, the Dutch 
authorities would not recognise as a prince. 
This insult occasioned an interruption of the 
negotiationa. After deliberation he proceeded 
to tbe court of Denmark, and arrived there in 
July, 1617. He was gratified with his re¬ 
ception. His proposals n ere eagerly received, 
and a treaty concluded with the company and 
Christian IV. A man-of-war was fitted out, 
and placed at his service, to convey him and 
Jiis retinue to Ceylon. The company also 
sent some ships of theirs to accompany liim. 
Their departure took place in 1619. On the 
voyage the ambassador died, and, tlirough 
the impatience and offensive behaviour of the 
cooimander of the squadron on his arrival at 
Ceylon, an opportunity was lost to the Danes 
of establisliing themselves on very favourable 
terms there, which seemed to have been pro¬ 
videntially presented. 

The settlement at Tranqnebar was pro¬ 
gressing in the meantime with a success truly 
astonishing, and far exceeding the realisa¬ 
tion of their most sanguine hopes. This 
prosperity induced them to undertake the 
establishment of factories upon the opposite 
coast of Malabar, where the pepper trade 
abounded, and of sending their shijAs to the 
most distant parts of India, In the short 
period of twenty years they had opened a 
trade with tho Moluccas, and were by its 
proceeds enabled to send home large and rich 
cargoes from all parts of the peninsula; and 
Denmark could boast a trade inferior only to 
that of the Portuguese and Dutch. 

This rapid and uninterrupted progress did 
not fail to incur the jealous notice of their 
European rivals; but a fortunate concurrence 
of circumstances restrained them one and all 
from overt acts of hostility. The Portuguese, 
subjected to the yoke of Spain, were manfully 
battling for their independence. The Spa¬ 
niards very seldom sent their merchantmen 
beyond the Straits of Malacca. The Dutch 
had their attention engrossed by grasping at 
a monopoly of the spice trade; and the clia- 
tractions hy which England was rent limited 
her power in those distant seas. To this 
necessitated neutrality the Danes owed, in a 
very great measure, their rapid and uninter¬ 
rupted growth; and furthermore, they derived 
from the distractions of tbe other European 
settlers elements of strength. On terms of 
amity with al), they extended their sympa¬ 
thies and aid in common, and furnished to all 
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uppiicants arms, ammunition, and proviaions, 
and reaped enormous profits from tliis exten¬ 
sive trade. 

The ultimate aiiccese, aa already recorded, 
of the Dutch in the East, disturbed this com¬ 
mercial prosperity ; and the Danes, in com¬ 
mon witli otlier European nations, found 
themselves excluded from several branches of 
trade, a considerable share of wiiicli they had 
previously possessed iindisturbed, and which, 
if they had succeeded in retaining, would 
have enabled them to realise the brilliant 
hopes their short and successful career had 
justified them in entertaining. 

The experience of the simple peasant has 
vulgarized tlie proverb, that trouble never 
comes alone;" the philosophy of history en* 
forces its truth by multiplied examples, and 
this period of Danish history supplies an in¬ 
stance, That good and wise prince, who 
cheered by his patronage into activity the 
awakening enterprise of his subjects, and 
who had been favoured with a life sufficiently 
long to witness the magnificent development 
of Ilia infant project, at the crisis when the 
Danish adventurers of the East encountered 
tlie formidable rivalry of the Dutch, and were 
threatened with being swept from the path of 
their commercial speculations, became involved 
ill the northern wars, and was thus incapaci¬ 
tated from forwarding from home those sup¬ 
plies of men and ships which the exigency 
so urgently demanded. 

In fact, in consequence of the non-anival 
of supplies from Europe, the regular commu¬ 
nication Avith Tranexuebar was interrupted, 
and with results which might he exx^ected. 
The colonists were prevented from sending 
home their ships as they xireviously had done. 
Deprived of that market, their means were 
crippled, their commerce dwindled to an iu- 
aiguificant degree, and contrasted humilia¬ 
tingly with the apparent splendour of their 
town and fort, which they had magnificently 
embeBished in the days of their prosperity ; 
and BO low had they sunk in a brief space, 
that they became contemptible, not alone to 
the Europeans, but to the natives. 

In 1661 Gautier Schouten, the celebrated 
Dutch traveller, visited Tranquebar; and the 
statement which he has given of its condition 
may be relied on. He observes, as if it were 
so me tiling remarkable, tliat tliere Avere two 
Danish vessels in the harbour; and he adds, 
that their flags Avere hut rarely visible in any 
other Indian port He also records that they 
were on had terms Avith the Moore, and in 
constant apxweliension of their hostilities. In 
the midst of tliese dangers, and tliroAAm upon 
their own unaided resources, tlie Danish 
settlers deserve the highest credit for the 


determination Avith AAdiieh they braved all, 
and succeeded in maintaining their positioin In 
the height of their distress they prudently 
discharged with regularity, from tlie revenues 
of their town, tJjcir liabilities to their garrison, 
AAdiich they maintained in full strength. Their 
outposts, or rather dependent factories, on the 
Bialahar coast, in Bengal, and a more con¬ 
siderable settlement at Bantam, supplied them 
with several kinds of commodities and manu¬ 
facture a, Avhich were embarked on board the 
A^essels they sent to Surat, into the Bay of 
Bengal, to the Btraits of Malacca, and to the 
Island of Celebes.* For want of sufficient 
caintal, they were compelled to surrender this 
trade into the hands of the Moors and Hiiulooa, 
to whom they hired their ships. Their con¬ 
dition may be comprehended from the fact 
that during this time they were enabled to 
send to Europe only one vessel in the space 
of tAVO or three years, j 

The diminution of their consequence exposed 
them to more imminent danger ■ and the Rajah 
of Taujore, within AAhose terntoriee Tranque¬ 
bar Avas situated, thought it was in his power 
to expel the Danes, and rid himseif of their 
proximity. The splendid toAAm and fortress 
which they had erected Avere temptations too 
strong for his- sense of morality. On the 
slightest pretexts, and without just pretence, he 
sought cause of qnarrel, and was in the con¬ 
stant practice of interrupting their land com¬ 
munications. This he was the more easily 
enabled to do, as the territory of Tranquebar 
extends only six miles from noidii to south, 
and three miles inland, constituting in all only 
fifteen square miles. J His dariug soared so 
high, that he sometimes ventured to lay siege 
to the town and fortress; and it is related by 
an English traveller | that on one occasion 
(1684) the Danes Avere reduced to such ex¬ 
tremities, as to be compelled to pawn three 
of their bastions to the Dutch for such a sum 
of money as AA-onld enable them to keep their 
garrison and the people of the toAvn from 
dying by starvation. Tliis aid they discharged 
the folloAving year; but their having been 
enabled to do so strengthened some Euspicions 
proAriously circulated, that in their distresses 
they sometimes had recourse to very ques¬ 
tionable means for the repleiiisliment of their 
exchequer. On this occasion these vague 
rumours assumed a more palpable form, and 
it Avas said that an Engbah ship, called the 

* Misiaire Indes Ommiales^ par Gtiyou, tom. iii. 
p. 77; de Cmii7fi£^rce^ tom. ii. col. 7^^* 

t Commerce des Bamh hides^ p. 51. 

X Tlioraton’a Bazeitser of ike Territories under iJu 
Eml India 

§ Accomt of (he Mast Indies^ book h 

p, 352. 
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Formosa, bound to Surat, and wbich bad 
called at Calicut for Biipplies, and liad never 
readied its destination, had met with foul 
treatment. This charge was sustained hy 
the fact that contimied discharges of cannon 
had been heard not long after she had sailed 
from Calicut, and at the same time two Banish 
Yessels were cruising from Cape Comorin to 
Surat, Whatever degree of eredihility may 
be placed in the charge against the Danes, it is 
a fact that the doubts were never eatiafied,'^ 

Some bad feeling may have been engendered 
by the suspicions thus stated, but the English 
were not prevented by them from extending 
their assistance shortly after to the Banes in 
their utmost need. A large sum of ready 
moneyf was otTered to their inveterate enemy, 
the liajali of Taujore, for the purchase of 
Tranquehaj', when it slmiild be in his power to 
deliver it. When this prodigate bargain had 
come to tlie hnowledge of the party most 
deeply concerned, they applied to Mr. Pitt, 
the English governor at Fort St. George, and 
were generously assured, of succour should 
the exigency require it. 

The rajah was fully resolved to complete his 
j}art of the contract, and made preparations to 
do so. He, with all the expedition he could 
comniand, assemhled an army of between 
thirty and forty thousand, inarched on Tran- 
q^uebar, and cautiously commeuced hia offen¬ 
sive operations by opening trenches abont a 
milc from the town. T he soil being sandy and 
shifting, he began hia %vork by planting 
two rows of cocoa-nut trees in close order, 
and at the requisite distance, and filled up 
the intervening s]>ace between the rows with 
sand. TJiese trenches were nearly as thick 
as a town wall, and so high that the besiegers 
were covered from the hre of the Banes. 
They worked with such zeal and perseverance 
that in the apace of five months, they had 
pushed forward their trenches fo within 
piatol-ehot of the defences, and had with their 
batteries nearly destroyed one of the hastiona, 

. when the promised and eagerly expected 
English reinforcement arrived. It w^as much 
needed, for the Danish garrison was com¬ 
posed of two hundred Europeans only; an 
unequal uiimber of Indian Portuguese, and 

* The publicity given to thk ttimuiu: at tie period, 
aod subsequently the coaQaence \vilh \vhicli it baa been 
assert^, oud the credit given to it in Indian records and 
traditions, appear to be EutboieDt jiistiflcatioi] for the repe- 
^tion of an accosation so grievous to a nation professing 
Christianitj, boasting a civiii;iation, and in friendly rela¬ 
tions with this empire. However relactant tt> reiterate 
itj the historian has a atem dnty, and paramonnt to such 
coDsideratious, Id justiee it is added that similar offences 
are alleged against other European adventurers in the 
Indian waters, 
t Fifty thoasaid pardoes, 
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about one thousand natives, a force totally 
iuadequate to defend a wall ono mile and a 
half in drcumference. 

With the characterietic bravery of their 
countrymeu, the English, though distrusting 
their raw levies, Hindoo and Portuguese, on 
the second day after their arrival, resolved on 
taking the field and provoking their enemies 
to a contest As the sun rose,the small army 
of the besieged emerged from the gates, the 
native contingent leading the way, and the 
English in close order in their rear. The 
Hindoos had uo sooner reached the plain 
til an they treacherously divided to the right 
and left, leaving the small body of Europeans 
exposed to the numerous force of the enemy, 
who, with apparent resolution, emerged from 
their trenches in good order, armed with 
swords and shields, and seemingly pre¬ 
pared to engage hand to hand. The English 
and Danes, few in number, abandoned by the 
greater body of their little army, became 
apprehensive of the issue; hut their confidence 
w^ae soon restored, the first peal of the guns 
from their batteries struck terror into their 
tiuii d foes. T h ey fie d i u tb e nt mos t con fus ion, 
and their trenches would have been levelled, 
had the victors come prepared with imple¬ 
ments for that purpose. In a days ai'ier, 
a second sally was made with better prepa¬ 
rations and greater success, which was entirely 
owing to the Englieb, who, though left unsup¬ 
ported by the Danes, and deprived of the ser¬ 
vices of their commander—who had to retire at 
an early hour, severely wounded^—charged 
and routed a body of musketeers aiidpikemen, 
and, subsequentlyj the Moorish horse, reached 
the trenches, aiid returned triumphantly with 
the loss of half their men to the town. This 
successful afiair, so gallantly achieved, com¬ 
pelled the rajah to abandon the siege, and 
to leave the Banes in the enjoyment of their 
towm, to recruit their impaired resources, and 
prosecute their commerce in peace. 

As the coosequence of the state of things 
lierc slightly sketched, but sufficiently ample 
for their relation to the principal objects of 
this* history, the trade of the Danes iu the 
East -was reduced to a very low ebb at the 
opening of the eighteenth century. An effort 
wm then made £o give a new impulse to en¬ 
terprise. The first movement was to enlarge 
die town, to increase the number of residents, 
iu the hope that their revenues would improve 
and he better and more adimnfageously regu¬ 
lated. Application was accordingly inadc by 
the company to Frederick IV. a prince not 
unwortliy to be a successor to Christian IV. 
Slnch of the depression and gloomy prospects 
of the Danish colonies, he aftribiited to the 
neglect of religion, and the consequent laxity 
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of morals, aiid witli a resolution worthy of 
the Christian, and creditable to the statesman, 
he determined to send missionaries thither. 
Di\ Fraiicke, divinity professor of the Uni¬ 
versity of Halle, in Saxony, was consulted, and 
he judiciously selected Zeigeubalg and Pluts- 
chaii, names now immortalized. They landed 
on the coast of Coromandel, in July, 170G. 
Their reception was far from being encour¬ 
aging, Their mission was treated as chime¬ 
rical and impracticable- The results of their 
labours in the missionary field have been pre¬ 
viously related, and the notice of them here is 
for the purpose of elucidating the effects thej^ 
produced on the polity of those amongst 
whom they were destined to labour. It 
must be confessed that those who anticipated— 
and many did at the tirae^that the conver¬ 
sion of tlie natives would add so many loyal 
and useful flubjects to the Danish government, 
that disciplined they would become better 
soldiers than any of their countrymen, that 
the acquisition of the numbers calculated 
upon would add both to the wealth and the 
strength of the Europeans, promote an im¬ 
proved agriculture, and the introduction of 
new maimfacturera, have been disappointed. 
Contrary to the calculations then made, the trade 
of Denmark in the East has gradually declined, 
until Tranquebar itself was sold, in 1845, to 
the English croTVn. Nevertheless, it must be 
confessed the colonists improved, their vil¬ 
lages as a consequence augmented, the people 
lived better, and the government of Tran¬ 
quebar found itself more secure than it had 
been previously, 

A proposal was made about this time to 
Frederick, wdiieli promised to accelerate Iiis 
projected improvenieuts in Asia, by Joseph 
Van Asp ere n, a sliaT eh older in the Ostend 
Company, Avldch had recently failed. His 
scheme seemed feasible, and held out great 
prospects* He represented to the king that 
there generally prevailed an active spirit of 
speculation, and that men's minds were natu¬ 
rally directed to the East Indies, a field which 
had yielded a rich harvest to preceding ad¬ 
venturers, which hitherto Invd been only par¬ 
tially explored: that the failure of the Ostend 
Company, was entirely attributable to the dis¬ 
proportion of the means to the end, the causes 
such as could not attend that undertaking in 
any other country, least of all in Denmark, 
wliose comniercial pursuits had heeu unin¬ 
terruptedly persevered in for more than a cen¬ 
tury ; that all that was required was an ade¬ 
quate increasing capital, wdiicli could be easily 
raised by opening a new subscription upon 
favourable terms; that men of experience in 
the trade were not wanting, as naval and 
mercantile agents were to be had iu sufficient 


f Eiipply amongst those who had been juat tlig- 
, charged from the service of the banknq»t 
. company. Influenced by these plausible re- 

* presentations, the king was induced to sauc- 
1 tion the proposal ■ and, to facilitate its ado]»- 

- tion, the Danish East India Company waa 
I transferred from the city of Cojitenhagen, to 
. die borough of Altena, a place belonging to 

- the crown of Denmark, and contiguous to tlie 

- free city of Hamburg. This translation of the 

* company, though seemingly well contrived, aa 
will be seen, somewhat marred its success. 

In order to draw support from speculators 
in otlier nations, his majesty granted a new 
charter, dated in April, 3 728, for promoting 
the commerce of the said company to the 
Indies, China, and Bengal. The following 
summary of the contents of tliis eJiarter may 
not be considered alien to the character of 
this history:—To the new subscribers was 
conceded an equal participation in the grants, 
octroys, and privileges secured to the said com¬ 
pany by his majesty and his predecessor, and 
likewise in all the forts, settlements, revenues, 
houses, magazines, ships, and effects, and in 
short in all the possessions of the company and 
future acquisitions. Tlie old shares which, 
as has been stated, numbered two hundred 
and fifty, of one thousand rix dollars each, 
were to remain as they were, with all the 
rights of the neiv shares, and the directors 
w^-ere bound to declare and affirm that tlie 
liabilities of the company did not exceed one 
hundred and sixty thonsaiid rix dollnra in 
specie. The united company was obligated 
to discharge those claims, upon condition that 
the oM shares W'cre entitled to no dividend 
till the year 1733; it w\as stipulated, that if 
the debts exceeded that sum—of which no 
suspicion beyond this proviso appears to have 
been entertained’—the old sharea were an¬ 
swerable for the overplus, and tiie new shares 
protected from any demand to meet such a 
contingency. The value of each new share 
■was settled at one thousand rix-dollars in 
bank or specie, whereof twenty was to he paid 
upon account of Mr. Alexander Bruguier, 
banker, at Hamburg, or in tlie manner pre¬ 
scribed by the company at Copenliagen in 
1727. All future calls in that year vere 
not to exceed five per cent.; the call for 
the next year not to exceed twenty-five per 
cent; the balance of the capital not to be 
called upon without the I'esolution of a general 
court of the company. If the entire sum of 
the said one thousand rix dollars for the uew 
share were not paid on or before the year 
1738, the proprietors of the old shares were 
to have an interest at tlie rate of five per 
cent, allowed them for the sum they had paid 
oyer and above the new subscribers; every 
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Biibscriber was allowed to take shares for the 
bearer, signed by the company, and those 
who so preferred it, might have them in¬ 
scribed in the company's books. There was 
to be paid for each transfer two rix doUara to 
the company, and half a rlx-dolkr to the poor. 
The creditora of the company were allowed 
to take new shares for the sums dne to them, 
provided they discounted on the said debts 
thirty per cent, for that year for each share, 
and twenty-five per cent for the next year. 
The shares purchased nuder tl^ese conditions 
were entitled to the same dividends as tlie 
others. The said shares were released 
from iiabiJity of semire, or stop upon any 
account whatsoever, as ivas declared in his 
majesty's octroy. The directors w^ere to 
communicate yearly to the sbareholders an 
account of the aflhirs of the company, and 
tliat account w\as to be taken as the data 
for appropriating the dividend to be spe¬ 
cified in a general court of the company 
by the majority of voices. The directors 
were not allowed to undertake any trade 
or commerce in the East Indies upon the 
company's account, without the consent of 
the members thereof, and still less were 
they allow^ed to dispose of oi^ lend tlie com¬ 
pany's money to any person W’hatever, for 
which they were to be answerable in solido 
in their own names and estates. They were 
to be bound by oath to the exact observance 
of this article, and for a faithful administra¬ 
tion of the affairs of tlie company for the 
common benefit and advantage of the mem¬ 
bers thereof. All the mercliandise sold in 
any place but Copenhagen, was to be paid 
for in the bank of Hamburg to the account of 
one or more merchants, and most substantial 
tradesmen, for the company's account. These 
merchants were to be chosen, and appointed 
in a general court of the company by a ma¬ 
jority of voices, and in no other way upon 
any pretence whatever. The said merchants 
or cashiers were to be paid money, but upon 
orders signed hy three directors at least. The 
money paid the fiifst year was to be placed at 
the disposal of the directors, till new ones to 
be added to them were chosen. The capital 
arising from the new subscriptions was to he 
laid out in sending ships to Tranquebar, 
Eengal, and China, and for no other use 
whatever. No more money was to be kept 
in cash than what would be deemed necessary 
for repairing, fitting and sending out ships, 
as in the preceding article. A general court 
of the company was to be summoned as soon 
as possible, in order to choose four new direc¬ 
tors out of the new subscribers who might be 
all foreigners. 

The first annonucement of this association 
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w^as hailed with demonstrationa of approval 
and confidence, and the Dutch, the country¬ 
men and friends of the projector. Van 
Asperen, expressed a great inclination to em¬ 
bark in it; but this disposition w^aa soon re¬ 
pressed. The support of a foreign under¬ 
taking was denounced in Holland, as a high 
offence against the mother conntry; and 
the directors and shareholders generally of 
the East India Company did not fail, in their 
jealousy^ for their own interest, to denouDce 
most vehemently the Dutch approvers of the 
scheme. In a short time after active means 
were employed to deter Van Asperen, and 
to nullify the Impression he had so extensively 
made. This movement amongst his own 
countrymen prejudiced other countries like¬ 
wise, and a check was given to those favour¬ 
able demonstrations which shortly before Imd 
promised support, security, and success to 
the enterprise. The removal of the company 
from Copenhagen to Altena, w4ich, in the 
beginning of the operations of the company, 
appeared to be a master-stroke of policy, was 
now used against it with great success. On 
the edifice erected for the accommodation of 
the directors and employes of the company, the 
following inscription had been placed in con- 
spicnons characters " Here is the new India- 
liense for carrying on the commerce of Tran- 
quehar, China, and other places.*' Although 
intended merely to attract the attention of 
the public, it subjected the project to very 
grav e suspicions. I ts oppon en 1 0 i n si s ted th a t 
this was avowedly a new company, to which the 
maritime powers had an unquestionahle right 
to object; whereas the old company of Copen¬ 
hagen was, even in their opinions, established 
in its legal right to that trade by prescription. 
Again it was argued that the East India 
Company at Altena, was only an Invention to 
revive the mysteries of stock-jobbing, and 
enable those who w ere in the secret to realize 
immense fortunes, under the colour of a trade 
with India, when in reality no such trade 
was seriously speculated on. It was further 
added that the royal concessions, in their 
charactei', were so very extensive ami so 
highly disinterested, that it was extremely 
difficult to apprehend that an absolute prince 
such as vthq the King of Denmark, would, by 
the voluntary surrender of the liberties of his 
subjects, bind them any longer than till they 
could have answered the concealed purposes 
of this plausible proposal.^ Notwithstanding 
this Bcrious and unexpected check, the project 
met with such success, that the managers 
were encouraged (0 commence preparations 
for such an expedition as would be ere(litable 

* UkmrmlModem Hisior^^ vd,jj. 51 * kaynala 
voh jul p, S04— 206. 
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to them. Several experienced adventurers 
hastened to Copenhagen, and proffered their 
experience and services, and all the country 
became soon acquainted witli the character of 
the undertaking, and ita great national im¬ 
portance, High expectations were enter¬ 
tained of its success, the popidar feeling was 
enlisted in its favour; men of all grades pro¬ 
moted it with a patriotic zeal, feeling that 
whatever conduced to tlie public advantage, 
ramified to the benefit of every, even the most 
ixisiguificaut, individual in the commonwcaltli. 
IiL this state of public excitement it may be 
assumed tlmt the utmost vigour was directed 
to the preparations. In this foru'ard stage of 
progress, opposition to the company became a 
matter of state policy with foreign nations, and 
was prosecuted as such by the ministers of 
Great Britain and Holland at the court of 
Denmark, Lord Glenorchy and Mr, Daseen- 
feidt, the representatives of their respective 
courts, were instrncted to act conjointly in i 
this affair, and to exercise all their infinenee 
to procure the abrogation of the powers be¬ 
stowed on tlie cotnpany. In obedience to 
tliese instructions, the following protest was 
drawn up and presented by them to the 
court of Denmark:— 

"ilia majesty tbe King of Great Britain andlhcir migliti* 
nessca the atatea-generai of tlve United Provinces, fore¬ 
seeing the injury the transferring of the East Company 
fro til Copenhagen to Altena, will do to the commerce of 
their subjects, aud perceiving with concern that almost 
at the same instaut they are making so great elforts to stop 
tlic progress of the^Ostend Company, the King of Den¬ 
mark, their good old friend and ally^ is sefting np another, 
equally prejudicial to their snhjecls, have ordered the 
subsciibiug ministera to make most fiuiuble representa¬ 
tions to his Danish Majesty, hoping from his iDojesty*s 
friendship, that as soon aa he shall be informed of an 
uneasiness this novelty gives them, he will withdraw the 
privileges lately granted to that company, and leave it on 
the ancient footing: as always has subsisted at Copeu- 
hagen. Accordingly, the subaerihiug ministei^B desire 
your CKcellEncy to make a report thereof to ihe king, and 
to procure them a favourable answer. Bone at Copen¬ 
hagen, July 31, 

“ Glekohchy axd Dassenfelut/^ 

The coiirtecua phraseology in which this 
extraordinary interference and demand were 
conclied, did not recommend the pill to the 
relish of his Danish majesty and his advisers* 
However, he deemed it advisable to reply, and 
he assured the maritime powers that 'Uhey 
had totally mistaken him in the matter, because 
it was never the intention to erect a new 
company, or to transfer that which had now 
existed above one liundred and ten years from 
Copenhagen to Altcna ; that this was manifest 
from the copy of the incorporation, w’hich 
gi^anted no new powers to the coraimny, but 
barely confirmed the old ones; that the 
voyages proposed directly for China, could 


not be esteemed an infraction of treaties, not 
more than the voyages formerly made by the 
company's sbips from Tranquebar ; that, fur¬ 
ther still, his majesty Avas not restrained, by 
any treaty whatever, from maintaining and 
supporting the commerce of his subjects to 
the Indies, either from their establkhmenta 
in that part of the world, or from Copenhagen; 
that the law of nature and nations, not only 
gave him a right, but made it his duty to 
promote the welfare of his subjects, and to 
extend their trade as far aa was in his power; 
and, finally, that as he did not encourage this 
commerce wuth the vie^v of injuring the Eaat 
India Company in England or Holland, but 
purely AAuth a design to benefit hia owna 
subjects, he could not discern how this should 
expose him to tlie reaentment of any poAver 
whatever.'' Whatever may he said in favour 
of the justice and cogency of these arguments, 
they did not satisfy Die courts to Avhlcb they 
Avere addressed. A protest ^was prepared to 
shoAV the insufificieiicy of them, and the right 
Avhich the maritime powers had to expect 
that bis majesty Bhould comply with their 
demands, and witlidraAV his protection from 
the company» This memorial was delivered 
by the Earl of Chesterfield, and the deputies 
of the United Provinces to Mr. Greys, his 
Danish majesty^s minister at the Hague, iu 
the summer of 1721), from Avhicb time it does 
not appear that any further applications Avere 
made on the subject/^ 

Though the early progress of the company 
was retarded by this vigorous opposition, it 
eventually proved favourable to it. Freds- 
rick, noAv verging to the grave, and equally 
reluctant to be inAmlved in fresh trou¬ 
bles, and unwilling to compromise the inte¬ 
rests and lights of his subjects, withdrew 
Ills support from the Altena Company, but 
at the same time he recommended it to the 
patronage of his son, who shortly after suc¬ 
ceeded him on the throne by the title of 
Chris tv an YL The withdraAval of the Mug 
had the salutary effect of weeding the com¬ 
pany of all the speculators Avho were merely 
interested in the traffic in shares, and stimu¬ 
lated several to engage in an enterprise the 
promising nature of wiiicli was demonstrated 
by the poAverful jealousy Avhich it had pro¬ 
voked. The dreadful confiagation with Avbich 
Oopeuhagen AA'as visited and laid in aslies 
tOAvards the end of Frederick's reign, retarded 
the operations of the coinpany; but the re¬ 
vival of commercial confidence, and the liberal 
and Avell-directed enconragenient of hia suc- 

* See Mifgisier ; 
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cmoT, shortly after gave it an impulse wliicli 
was attended wltli felicitona results, 

III a very eliort space of time order was 
restored; the East India house at Gopeuhagenj 
the dockyards, and magazines, were put 
into repair, tlie direct commerce with diiiia 
estahlitihed, and so judieiously conducted 
that it continued steadily to increase for several 
years after, aod the trade to Tranquebar was 


better regulated, and yielded a more profit¬ 
able return than it had done at auy previoiia 
period. 

The details connected with the after history 
of the Banish Company necessarily become 
involved in the history of the progress of the 
Brituh Empire in the East, and shall^ receive 
such passing notice as may comport with their 
importance. 


CHAPTER LVIII, 

THE MINOR EAST INDIA COMPANIES :—SWBISn, PKUSSIAN, TRIESTE, AND SPANISH, 


THE SWEDISH COMPANY, 

It was to the ruin of the Ostend Company, 
that Sweden, as well as Denmark, owed the | 
establishment in its dominions, of an East 
India Company, Though a brave and hardy 
race, and celebrated in the earliest accounts 
we possess of the northern parts of the world, 
for the boldness of their ocean enterprises, 
the Swedes were among the last of the 
European nations to engage in maritime spe¬ 
culations, Their passion was war, and in its 
pursuit they left to the merchants of the 
Hanse Towns whatever little commerce their 
country supplied, and this was almost exclu¬ 
sively confined to the fisheries on their coasts. 

The famous Gustavus Adolplma, while en¬ 
gaged in the war with Poland, entertained 
the design of opening a trade to the East 
for his subjects, and Bucli as were desirous of 
co-operating with tliem, and for that purpose 
issued letters patent, dated at Stockholm, June 
14,1626; but the wars which shortly after broke 
out in Germany, so engrossed liis attention, 
that for the remainder of his life he had no 
opportunity of paying the attention it de¬ 
served to his enlightened and patnotic project. 

In the reign of Christina, the learned 
daughter of Gustavus, thougli some of the 
Swedes had planted a colony in North 
America, none of them made any effort to 
share the wealth which abounded in eastern 
realms, 

^ The desolation which the wars of Charles XTI. 
lofiicted on his country was not redeemed 
by tho splendour of hia barren victories. 
The little commerce that had previously 
etrnggicd for existence, during his tur¬ 
bulent and nngenial rule was exhausted. 
Perhaps the only beneficial result of hia ad¬ 
venturous reign was, that many of his sub¬ 
jects who had fled to foreign countriea to 
escape the miseriea war had inflicted, having 
gleaned knowledge and the fruits of their 


industry, in the following reign—when Sweden 
began to recover—returned to enrich it, and 
every encouragement Avaa held out to in¬ 
duce enterprising foreigners to visit Sweden 
and settle there* Encouraged by theae fa¬ 
vourable indications, and other concomitant 
circumstance a, one Mr* Henry Konig, an 
eminent mercliant at Stockholm, proposed to 
form an East India Oonipany, He enbmitted. 
Ms Bcheme to the king and hia rainisters, and 
proved to their satisfaction that there were 
various parts of Asia and Africa, with whicli 
a trade might he reimineratively established, 
without infringing on existing treaties, or 
impinging on the possessions or interests of 
other states. He argued that Sweden at all 
times was entitled to the common right of 
nations, of which in times past, had she 
thought it expedient, she might have availed 
herself; tliat never was offered so favour¬ 
able an opportunity as the present. To ensure 
suecGss, he argued that the assistance of skilled 
and wealthy foreigners should be enlisted— 
the former to Gondiiet a commerce which 
the latter would essentially serve to initiate 
and to sustain. He assured them that he 
knew, from his own commercial acquaintance, 
that there were several capitalists who 
had withdrawn from the Ostend Company, 
anxiously on the look out for a profitable and 
safe investment, who, if judiciously encouraged, 
would lend their zealous and efficient co-opera¬ 
tion.* He succeeded in seriously impressing 
both the sovereign and his advisers with the as¬ 
surance that there would he no great difficulty 
in finding both men and money in proso- 
entiug this commerce with soccess; and in 
such a manner, as to hazard no risk of loss by 
trade, or by opposition from other powerk 
All his statements ha™g been carefully ex¬ 
amined, it was resolved to authorise Konig 

* Unkers^ History, vol* ii* p. £52; Mftcphersoa’fl 
Vommrcim 
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to aBSOciate together as many as lie could find 
willing to enter into the speeiilationj and, with 
the advice and consent of the senate, the king 
granted him a charter, dated June 14, 1731,* 
precisely one hundred and five years after 
letters patent, for the like purpose, were 
signed by Gustavus. This charter has been 
prononnced to he one of the beat digested 
instruments of its kind extant A summary 
at least of it here is essential to the compre¬ 
hension of what remains to be said upon the 
snbject:—The king hereby concedes to Henry 
Konig and his associates, the liberty of navi¬ 
gating and trading to the East Indies for fifteen 
years, and with the inhabitants of ail conn- 
tries beyond the Cape of Good Hope, with 
the Island of Japaiij wherever they shall think 
proper or convenient, with this single restric¬ 
tion—that they shall not trade in any port 
belonging to any prince or state in Europe 
without free leave first had and obtained. 
The ships engaged in this traffic shall con¬ 
stantly take in their lading at Gottenbiirg, to 
which port they shall return with all the mer¬ 
chandise they shall bring with them from the 
East Indies, and cause the same to be publicly 
Hold as soon as they can. The said Henry 
Konig shall pay to the King of Sweden, 
during the said fifteen years, one hundred 
thalers for every last employed in their trade, 
witliin six months after the return of each 
ship. The company's ships must he built in 
Sweden, and be rigged and equipped with 
Swedish materials \ and no foreign ships or 
materials must he employed, unless it be found 
impracticable to ]]rocure such in Sweden. 
The ships may be armed as the company 
think proper, and carry tlie Swedish Hag. 
The company may make their capital any 
sum they think proper. They may export i 
silver, bullion of all kinds, except Swedish 
coins; and they may import all kinds of mer¬ 
chandise from India, Their seamen and sol¬ 
diers are exempted from being pressed into 
the Idng^s service; these ships are never to be 
liindered from sailing, under any pretence 
■whatever; their commanders are invested 
with the same power of maintaining discipline 
on board shi]), wliich tlie commanders of the 
king's ships possess; and they are authorised 
to oppose, by force of arms, all pirates and 
others who may attempt to molest them in 
any part of the world. The goods imported 
by tire company are exempted from paying 
duties, except a very trifling acknowledgment 
upon removing them. The company's busi¬ 
ness is to be conducted by three directors, 
who must all be Protestants, native or natu- 
ralisied subjects of Sweden, and residing in 

* Supphmeni au Corps, tom. ii. p, andp, 305; Pos- 
iltjtliwaite'a Commercial Bictionartf , j 


the kingdom, and Henry Konig is named 
the first of them. If any director betrays 
Lis trust, or acts in any respect improperfy 
the proprietors may apply to the college of com¬ 
merce, who are empowered to suspend him, 
in which case the proprietors are to elect 
another in his stead. All foreigners who are 
proprietors of the company's stock, or are 
employed in their service, shall be natumliaed 
on making application to the king; and 
their property shah be, on no account, liable 
to arrest. All other subjects of Sweden are 
forbidden from trading w ithin the company'B 
limits, on pain of forfeiting their vessels and 
cargoes. The king promises to renew, alter, 
or enlarge the company's privileges, if it aliall 
be found necessary for promoting the pm- 
perity of their trade. 

The reason why the charter w^as of eucli 
limited duration—fifteen years—is, that it 
thought it would be the beet expedient either 
to afford an earlier opportunity of rectifyhg 
any imperfections incident to new uudsr- 
takings, or to satisfy, in some degree, the 
denouuceis of the scheme, many of whom 
strenuously opposed it* Being restricted 
from interfering with the settlements of otliei 
nations, the company w^as guarded against 
any reasonable groimda of complaint, or even 
jealousies on the part of any of them, and 
the effects of this precaution \vas seen in the 
very first stage of proceedings. Their pre¬ 
parations were made without remonstrance or 
molestatioB. Two large ships were hnilt aud 
soon got ready for sea, furnished and armed 
in the most efficient manner. Men ivere 
scrupulously selected for supercargoes. Their 
abilities, moral w'orth, and intimate acquaint¬ 
ance wdth the duties of their office were the 
qualifications. The officers and sailors were 
selected with similar discretion. In fact, 
eveiy thing Avas regulated wdth judgment and 
caution, and in tivo years after the charter 
Avas granted, the Frederich and Ulrica, so 
named from the king and queen, put out from 
the harbour of Gotteuburg, to encounter the 
perils of the ocean in search of the produc¬ 
tions of Indian climes. 

' Tlie king had officially notified to the 
states-general the establishment of the com¬ 
pany, adding, at the same time, his earnest 
resolve to rigidly enforce tlie restrictions wliidi 
forbade their interference with the trade ot 
other European nations, and an assurance avab 
given that he would pay ready money for what¬ 
ever refreshments or repairs might be waated 
in the ports of any of his allies. He expressed 
bis hopes that those moderate demands would 
be readily granted. He had to make a second 
application to elicit a reply, which was indeed 
* Raynal, voL iii. p. 40. 
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a very (lualified one. Their mightmessee 
saicl, tliat thoxigli they could not be expected 
to favour the new company, they would give 
every necessary succour to his majesty's sub¬ 
jects. As further evidence of the interest 
with, wliicli the king watched the development 
of the company, and to mark their appear¬ 
ance in China with a special token of his 
royal favour, he invested Mr. Colin Carapbell, 
the supercargo of the Fi^cderickj with the 
character of liis ambassador to the Emperor 
of China, and some other oriental princes. 

At the starting of the company their stock 
varied from one voyage to another. It was 
said to have amounted to a quarter of a 
millimi of our money in 1753, and about two 
Jinndred thousand only at the last convention. 
However, there were no data accessible to 
the publie by whicli they could accurately 
estimate it, for the accounts were never 
publicly exposed. The Sxvedes had in the 
first stages much less interest in the stock 
than they subsequently acquired, and in con - 
sequence of this the government deemed it 
p ol I tic to th ro w some m y st e ry ab out it. Wi th 
this object it was enacted that any director 
who should divulge the name of a proprietor, 
or tlie sum he had subscribed, should be 
suspended or even remaved, and forfeit all 
tlie money wbieli he had invested in the 
spe cul ati 0 n, T hi s p oli e y of coneealment, wh ich 
seems so inconceivable in a free country, 
was persevered in for thirty-five years. It 
was, liow’^ever, provided that twelve of the 
proprietors should investigate tlie accounts of 
the directors once in four years, but the 
auditors were nominated by themselves; and 
in England it is known by unpleasant expe¬ 
rience wbat little security such provision 
yields. In subsequent years the power of 
appointments was conveyed to the proprietors, 
and, as a matter of course, with the beneficial 
effects that usually attend honest inquiry and 
mivcstricted publicity. As Eaynal tersely 
observes,^ “ Secrecy in politics is like lying ; 
it may preserve a state for the moment, but 
must certainly ruin It in tbe end. Both are 
only serviceable to evil-minded persons.'' 

Tbe first vessels sent out were well re¬ 
ceived by the Chinese, and permission was 
gi anted to tliem to establish a factory at 
Canton, on the same terms as were enjoyed 
by the other European powers having esta- 
bJfshmenfs in that city. 

At tile time when the arrival of the slups 
wag eagerly expected in Sweden, a letter was 
received from i\fr. Campbell, conveying the dis- 

Lc secret dans Ja politiqae est comme Id meson^e; 

J 5auve pour m momohi lea etals, et ies pei’il a la Joughc. 

, j? faatre njeat utile qa^aux mGchaas.— 
d rmt. tom. iii. p. S15. a La Ea}jh^ 1774. j 


agreeable inteUigence that on the return of the 
J^reden'c7iJ, as she was at the entrance of the 
Straits of Sunda, she wns fired upon by seven 
Dutch veasels, captured, and led into Batavia. 
The Dutch commodore alleged that he was 
acting under the orders of his government, 
and woxild have captured the vessel even if 
the lung of Sweden were aboard. On com- 
jdaint being made by the Swedish minister to 
the states-general, they, and also the directors 
of the Dutch East India Company, proteated 
that they had never issued such orders. The 
ship was soon liberated, and an insult to the 
Swedish flag xvas never after offered by tlie 
ships of the Dutch company. The JJlrwa 
readied Gotten burg without any accident, 
and the voyage proved moderately profitable. 
This good commencement spirited on the 
directors to renewed exertions, and to hope 
that succeeding expeditions would prove still 
more satisfactory.* They xvere not dis¬ 
appointed. The way in wliich the servants 
of the company conducted themselves, won 
for them the esteem and favour of the native 
autliorities, and inhabitants generally, of 
Canton ; and they showed themselves dis¬ 
posed to favour them in every possible way. 
Their trade, notwithstanding the loss of some 
of tlieir vessels, proved exceedingly remune¬ 
rative to the shareholders and the nation at 
large, for by it they were enabled to export a 
considerable quantity of Swedish merchan¬ 
dise, and but a very inconsiderable portion of 
their oriental importations was consumed in 
the country. Tlie money obtained from 
foreigners for what they exported, far ex- 
ceeded the amount of bullion transmitted to 
tbe Indian markets. Tims, the exchange 
was greatly in favour of Sweden, and tbe in¬ 
evitable result of such a state of things %vas 
soon made visible by the increase of the pre¬ 
cious metals, and the improved habits, social 
comforts, and increasing demand for labour. 

At home the company met with some im¬ 
pediments. They were obliged to take 
foreigners principally into their service, and 
there being no nation in Europe more jealous 
than the Swedes, this generated a great deal 
of disconteut. The populace murmured that 
the bread was being taken out of tlieir mouths. 
These complaints w’ere as unjust aa they 
were illiberal; those wdiom they directed 
their wrath against were spending therr 
earnings, as a matter of course, amongst them; 
and those against whom a plausible chaise 
could be brought—the non-resident fibare- 
holders—w-ere overlooked and escaped the 
popular indignation. To subdue tbjs irra¬ 
tional ferment, an order was pubb'sbed au- 

* M^icphfrsoi's of European Cmmnerce wUh 
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noimcing that at least two-thirds of the 
seamen on hoard their ships shoiild be native 
Swedes. As this order could not be executed 
ill consequence of the paucity of native mari¬ 
ners^ tlie common people^ "who were tlie great 
hulk of the malcontents, quickly discovered 
the silliness of their clamour, and were at 
length con%nnced that the company had done 
no more than what eircumstances justified and 
their charter privileged, and tliat no undue 
partiality existed for the foreigners. 

In the year 1740 the company’s charter 
was renewed, and the term of their exclnsive 
trade prolonged to the year 1766, 

From the first establishment of the Swedish 
companyi every partner was at liberty to 
withdraw ids capital upon the termination of 
the particnlar voyage for which it was in¬ 
vested, and hence arose the fiuctnations 
already noticed. Experiencing the injuriona 
effects of this precarious state of their stock, 
it was agreed, in the year 1753, that Ironi 
that time forward it slionld be fixed and per¬ 
manent, and that any proprietor wishing to 
withdraw should, as in other joint-stock com¬ 
panies in Europe, find a purchaser. At the 
same time the king, to enable the company to 
maintain its position against the rivalry of the 
Prussian trade recently estabhehedatEmbden, 
agreed to a commutation duty of twenty per 
cent upon the value of the Bast India goods 
conemned within the kingdom, instead of the 
lastage duty, hitherto paid by every sidp for 
each voyage. But in the year 1765, when 
the charter wag nearly expired, the govern¬ 
ment not only resumed the lastage duty, but 
also demanded the arrears alleged to bo due 
since 1753* This was not the only attempt 
made by the government to obtain a partici¬ 
pation in the profits. A renewal of the 
charter was granted in 1766 for a term of 
twenty years, and as a consideration for this 
favour the company were obliged to lend to 
the state above one hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, at six per cent, interest. Ag asecii- : 
rity for this, they were allowed to retain in 
their bands the duty payable upon every ship, 
till the whole of that debt was liquidated. 

The chief trade was with China, and the 
commerce of that vast kingdom and those to 
the east of it, being looked upon by the other 
European nations, as merely incidental to 
their Indian trade, was the cause w^hy the 
Swedes were permitted to pursue it without 
interruption and jealousy. Four-fifths of 
imports were teas, the con sumption of which 
was very small indeed in Sweden, owing to 
the check it received by the imposition of a 
tax of not less tlmii twenty-five per cent. AH 
the rest of their imports were exported on 
paying to the state eight per cent, on the 


produce of the gales. By far the largest 
quantity of teas thus sold fell into the bands 
of foreigners—and realized ready money-^ 
chiefly for the purpose of being smiiggied 
into Great Britain. This clandestine trade wss 
carried on with very great success for years 
till it received its death-blow in the year 
1784 by the passing of an act for lowering 
the duties on teas. The produce of tlieae 
public Bales was variable, of course influeneed 
by the number and tonnage of the vessels 
engaged in it, and by the demand. Raynal 
says it may be affirmed that it has scarcely 
ever fallen below two milliona of livres,^ and 
has never risen higher than five millions.-j- 

THE PEUSSIANS IN INDIA. 

The name of Frederick the Great of Prus¬ 
sia will live—^with his. faults and his virtusi 
—in the grateful remembrance of a people, it 
may be said peoples, whom he raised irom s 
state of depression to be a kingdom, great 
in its victories, great in its intefiectiial pro- 
greBB, great in the councils of the greateflE 
nations, and great in its alliances, political 
and matrimonial. 

Having enlarged and secured hie domimeu, 
he was deliberating on the best means of en* 
riching it, when a fortunate event put him in 
pOBSQssion of East Friesland, in 1744, Thii 
province contains the city and port of Emb* 
den, the only one he possessed in his domi¬ 
nions, and this he proposed to make the seat 
of a flourishing trade with India. Embdcn 
is the capital of the little province of Eaat 
Friesland. It Is a considerabJe seaport, now 
belonging to Hanover, elfuated on the river 
Ems, or Embs, at its influx into the Hortli 
Sea, at the Bay of Doll art. About three 
centuries ago it was reckoned one of the best 
ports in Europe. The English, compelled to 
abandon Antwerp, had made it the centre of 
their relations with the continent. Tlie Dutch 
had for a long time endeavoured to appro¬ 
priate it, hut in vain. At length it excitcfl 
their jealousy to such a degree, that they 
attempted to fill up the port. It commandi 
all the essentials to entitle it to he the empo¬ 
rium of a great trade. The only inconveni¬ 
ence it Bcomed to labour under as the seat of 
Prussian commerce was its distance from the 
bulk of the Prussian dominions, and the delay 
which would be incurred in succouring it w 
an emergency; but Frederick was of opinion 
that the tei'ror of his name would be itij pro¬ 
tection, and in this persuasion he established 
there the East India Company. 

To further liia views, he decided on the 
ineorporation of an East India Company, and 
for the accomplishment of this he held out 
* £83,333 6^, 8^^. t M0,&33 6j. Bd- 
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hopes of encouragement to foreigners. The 
expectation of royal patronage, particularly 
from a prince of his great reputation^ speedily 
brought around him several ready to co-ope¬ 
rate ^vith him in tlie maturing of bis project. 
These were mostly composed of Englishmen, 
Dutchmen, and Frenchmen, who act at de¬ 
fiance the restrictions which their respec¬ 
tive governments had framed to prevent their 
subjects from joining any such alien specu- 
latiouB, 

The new PruBsian company was incorpo¬ 
rated under the title of the Asiatic or China 
Company, on the 11th of September, 1750, 
for the term of fifty years, Tiie charter states 
that during that period they were privileged 
to send two ships every year to Chinn, All 
goods imported by them, and sold to foreigners, 
might he exported \\dthoiit being subject to 
dues; and the company might export any article 
manufactured in the king's dominions without 
paying any duty. Foreigners subscribing to 
the company's capital aegnired all the privi¬ 
leges of Prussian subjecte. Noblemen might 
subscribe without derogating from their dig¬ 
nity, AI! countries to be conquered by them 
were to be their own property* They were 
also invested with the privilege of carrying 
on several maiiufacturea, and the herring, 
cod, and whale fialieries, and to trade in all 
places wdiere their vessels could have free 
access, 

In the course of four or five years the 
company dispatched six ships to China; but 
it is asserted—and there arc very strong 
grounds for adopting the statement—that 
very inefficient, if not improper agents, were 
entrusted with the management, for of all the 
European adventures in those days of profit 
aiul plunder in the East tlie Prussian company 
alone were unfortunate. On wdndiug up their 
accounts, when the war put an end to their 
commerce, in ITfifi, they discovered that 
their profits amounted to one-half per cent* in 
the year. 

On the 1st of January, 1753, the king 
established a second company, also at Emb- 
den, for tradir^g to Bengal, and the countries 
adjacent thereto, during the space of twenty 
years, and with permission to send as many 
vessels as they pleased. The usual privileges 
of joint-stock companiefl were granted to 
them, including the pow^er to make their own 
laws, to choose their directors, subject, how¬ 
ever, to his majesty's approval* 

The capital was limited to one million 
Brandenburg crowns, in shares of five hun¬ 
dred crowns each* The formation of the 
original company could not be completed; 
and some other persons, with the king's per- 
nuBsion, obtained the charter, and opened 


subsenptiouB at Embden, Breskii, Koiiigs- 
berg, Magdeburg, Antwerp, and Hamburg. 
They proposed to send one or two shipB on 
experimental trips to Bengal as soon as the 
funds subscribed would admit. 

After several delays a ship waB dispatched 
to Bengal, and a factory estahlislied there. 
It wm cast away in the Ganges in the year 
1756. In the \mi 1761 the second was 
sent out by the company to look for the 
I remains of the first. This was not attended 
with siiccesB; no profits w'^ere realiseed, and 
all hopes of establishing a trade with that 
part of India abandoned. The Asiatic or 
China Company, however, continued to carry 
on some kind of trade witli China ; but even¬ 
tually Embden itself reverted to the possession 
of Hanover, and Prussia ceased to have any 
interest in it. 

THE miPERIAL COMTANY OF TRIESTE. 

This company owes its existence to one 
William Bolts,* an Englishman, who, having 
served in India, and being dismissed the ser¬ 
vice of the English East India Company, 
transferred hie allegiance to Mark Theresa, 
the Empress of Austria, and was received by 
her as one of her subjects. In testimony of 
his gratitude, he laid before her a proposal 
for establishing a trade with Africa and the 
East Indies, and to make one of her ports at 
the head of the Adriatic the eeat of it, and 
thus obviate any objection, on the score of 
treaties, which might be started against siicb 
an establlshinent in the Netherlands. To 
enable liim to carry his project into effect, ho 
solicited the empress to let Mm have an 
assortment of metals, cannon, and small arms, 
from the imperial mines and manufactories, 
to the amount of one hundred and eighty 
thousand florins, and to allow him two years 
for the payment, f 

The scheme was received with royal favour, 
and a clmrter conceded, dated the 5th of 
June, 1775, whereby he was aulliorized, 
during the space of ten years, to carry on a 
trade, with vessels under tlie imperial flag, 
from tliG Austrian ports in the Adriatic to 
Persia, India, China, and Africa; to trans¬ 
port negro slaves from Africa to America; to 
take goods upon freight either for the imperial 
ports or any others for account of foreigners, 
whose properties shall not be liable to confis¬ 
cation, even if they should belong to nations 

* Mr* Bolts arrived in Bengal in tJic year 1700; he 
resigned his appomtnient in tha comjiaay^s service in 
1766. Fiading that he proposed rein ami ag ia India m 
defiiuice of their regulations, they were obliged to make 
use of the powers vested in them by parliament, to send 
him home. 

t This vras condoiied by the empress’s suscessor* 
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at war with her; to take poeaeseion in the 
queen's name of any territories which he 
might obtain from the princes of India: and 
the charter declared that the vessels belong¬ 
ing to him should be exempted from arrest 
or detention at all times, whether of peace or 
war; and that he should be provided with 
necessary passports, and care taken to obtain 
redress for him if attacked or molested. 

Bolts took into partnership Charles Proli 
and Company, of Antwerp^ merchants, to the 
extent of one-third of the business. It was 
agreed that two ships were to be got ready, 
loaded at Leghorn and Trieste, and that 
Bolts was to accompany them, for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing factories and conimercial 
relations in India, leaving the charter in the 
hands of his partners, who were to open a 
house of India trade in Trieste, Bolts pro- i 
ceeded to London, and there bought a ship. 
When lie got to sea he superseded the Eng¬ 
lish captain, hoisted the imperial colours, and 
sailed into Lisbon* There his crew was 
seized upon, and carried off by an English 
frigate, Nothing daunted, he soon collected 
another, composed of Italians, arrived in 
Leghorn, and thence steered for India, 
Having founded three factories on the coast of 
Malabar, one on the Nicobar Island, and one 
at Delagoa, on the coast of Africa, he returned 
with three ships to Leghoim, in May, 1781, 
Tlie success of this adventure so pleased 
tlie Grand-duke of Tuscany, that he granted 
a charter to Bolts, which secured to him , 
the exclusive trade hetweea Tuscany and 
all tlie islands beyond the Cape Verde 
Islands, to be conducted with two ships under 
Tuscan colours* I 

So far enccessful, and favoured by two 
princes, his fortune seemed to be guaranteed; 
but such was not the case* On tbe contrary, 
lie found himseU much embarrassecL This, 
as he represents the matter, was entirely 
owung to the want of faith on the side of his 
partners, AV ho ever v^as to blame, as soon as 
his creditors heard of his success, they crowded 
to Leghorn, and seized on his three ships and 
cargoes* To release himself from this posi¬ 
tion, he was obliged to involve himself still 
further with the firm, and ceded to M* Proli 
and Company the imperial charter, and also 
the Tuscan charter, in order to raise a joint- 
stock of tw^o million florins; he further re¬ 
nounced any ]'ight he might have in the 
profita made by the ships they liad sent to 
China, except a commission of two per cent* 
upon the gross sales of the cargoes; and he 
took upon himself the liabilities of a ship 
called the Grand^dttfce of Tnscmi^^ with lier 
cargo, which had been seized at the Cape of 
Good Hope by the French and Hutch in 1781, 


and also of another vessel expected from 
, Malabar* For these advantageous conces¬ 
sions the firm, ‘Mn friendship/' lent him 
£6280 IGa. 8c^^*, at five per cent, interest, to 
pay off a debt contracted on the joint account 
and agreed that he should be at lihertv to 
send two ships to India or China on "his 
owui sole account, only paying to tliem a rate 
of commission of six per cent, on the gross 
amount of the cargoes in Europe. This 
agreement was confirmed by Joseph II., who 
also authorized them to raise tlie sum of two 
millions of florins, the proposed amount of the 
capital of the new ImperiaIi Co*MrAnr of 
Trieste for the Commerce of Asia* 

Proli and Oompany immediately opened 
subscriptions to raise this capital* The exist¬ 
ing stock they valued at one million of florins, 
and for the remaining million they offered 
shares at one thousand florins each* They 
declared themselves directors at Antwerp, 
and Bolts, and another not yet elected, direc¬ 
tors at Trieste* 

At a meeting of the partners—the only one 
ever held—in September, 1781, it was pro¬ 
posed to Bcnd out SIX ships for China and 
India, two for the east coast of Africa, and 
three for the Northern Whale Fishery, and 
Proli and Co* engaged to jwocure the money, 
and ^vere authorized to do so* 

In November, 1786, Bolts, on Lis own ac- 
eount, fitted out a large vessel for the north¬ 
west coast of America, to take advantages of 
the fur trade, there newly opened, and to 
convey tlie cargo to China* He proposed 
that the ship should pass round Cape Horn, 
and after loading at Nootka, and Belling the 
furs in Chiim, return to Europe by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and thus have the honour 
of accomplishing the first Austrian circum¬ 
navigation of the world* The measures which 
he adopted promised an assurance of success* 
To superintend the voyage Bolts had en¬ 
gaged four officers, the companions of Cook in 
his perilous wanderings; five naturalists ^vere 
also engaged to extend the demesne of science; 
and a Bermudian sloop was purchased to serve 
as a tender, but these preparations w^ere all friie- 
trated, as Bolts asserts, by tlie malicious intri¬ 
gues of his brother directors, ^vhereby he 
sustained an enormous loss, and was obliged 
to engage tbe ship in another way. 

The other directors wi^ere not in act! vein April, 
1782. They boasted they had six million 
florins at command, and six ships imder the 
Austrian flag in active service; but thek 
ardour was somew^hat moderated by the intel¬ 
ligence which about this time reached them, 
that their factory at Helagoa had been de¬ 
stroyed by the Portuguese, who claimed a 
right to that territory* Five of the company's 
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vessels arrived from China, at Ostend in 
1781, which had been made a free port by 
the emperor on his visit there in 1781. But 
the fortunate arrival of so many ships, with 
nearly three millions and a half poirnds of tea, 
hesides other goods, was coniUerhalanccd by 
the loss of the Im^yerud Eagle^ which was 
arrested by the creditors, and involved the 
loss of three hundred thousand florins* This 
disheartened several of the shareholders, and 
induced them to withdraw. Their stock was 
sold at thirty-five per cent* belotv i>ar, and 
afterwards the holders were more im fortu¬ 
nate still, for in the year foIlowingf the conj - 
pany was declared bankrupt to tlie amount 
of ten million florms. 

Tim company encountered no opposition 
fj'om the jealousy of the other nations of Europe 
with the exception of the petty kingdom of 
Portugal; and, in all human probahility^ its 
success had been brilliant, were it not for the 
jealousy and differences of Bolts, and the co¬ 
partners 

THE SP*4NrAll]3S IN INDIA* 

The latest of the nations in Europe which 
established commercial intercourse with India 
was Spain, though the Spaniards were the 
first after the Portuguese who crossed the 
Pacific, and navigated the Indian Ocean* 

In the fifteenth century, while the Portu¬ 
guese %yerc energetically prosecuting their 
discoveries, extending their trade, and estab- 
lislting their power in the East, their neigh- 
bo iirs, the Spaniards, were, witli equal acti^dty 
and success, seenring boundless treasures in 
the est,^ Cohimhus having added the newly 
discovered western continent to its domiuioiiE* 
There was no state to dispute the sovereignty 
of the vast extent of sea and land to wdiich 
they claimed a right, nor did either poAver 
then apprehend that—by the giant strength 
of liie sluggish deniKena of the swamps of the 
Lowlands or tjie isolated inhabitants of the . 
isles of the A\est^—those splendid demeenea 
would be rudely torn from their grasp; and 
confidently they calculated when the sove- 
leign pontiff, in the plenitude of his assumed 
temporal dictatorship, had decided that a 
meridian drawn from the north to the south 
Hiree hand rod and seventy leagues westward 
of Upe de Verde, should bound the mutual 
poEsessioiis and right of maritime discovery 
of the two kingdoms,! that no son of motheV 
church would impiously dispute so venerable 
an adjustment. 

>ScveraI years elapsed after the discovery 

* RpyHal's ilam les hides 
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by Columbus of America, before an attempt 
was made to explore the ocean wliich it was 
conjectured extended far away to the west 
of it* Vasco Nunez de Balboa, a Spanish 
ad'venturer, guided by some Indians, was 
the first European who was gratified Ijy be¬ 
holding its broad expanse* Tliis occuiTed in 
ISIS. The court of Bpain, in lol5, dispatched 
Juan Diaz de Solis, who had previously sailed 
along the coast of Brazil, to attempt a pas¬ 
sage to the Soutli Sea and to India along 
the south era shore, part of tlie recently 
dise 0 vered contiuen t. ^ TJiis cx jmdition pv oved 
disastrous: in an encounter witli the Indians 
on the hanks of the Ilio de la Plata many 
of his followers were slain, and the survivors 
returned to Spain* 

A second attempt was made to reach India 
from a Spanish settlement on the south erii 
coast of Mexico* Vessels were fitted out for 
the voyage; but unfortunately the timber 
made use of in their construction was so 
subject to be wormeaten, that in a few weeks 
they ceased to be seaworthy, and thus termi¬ 
nated these preparations. 

It was reserved for Fernando de Magal- 
hanes (Magellan) to attempt this with suc¬ 
cess. Notwithstanding the recent arbitration 
of the pope, the line of demarcation was not 
so definitely drawm as to obviate the origin 
of disputes* The splendid empire secured in 
Asia to Manuel of Portugal excited the jea¬ 
lousy of his brother Fernando, King of Cas¬ 
tile, and he made several fruitless attempts 
to be allowed to participate in its advan¬ 
tages. After the death of that prince a dis¬ 
affected Portuguese, who had served Manuel 
with distinction both in Ethiopia and India, 
and comi>lainGd—perhaps not ^vithout cause— 
that royalty's rewards were not commensu¬ 
rate with the perils encountered and the re* 
snks realized, fled to the court of Castile, and 
there succeeded, perhaps with little effort, 
in impressing on the new king, Charles V. 
of Austria, that, by the division made with 
the impal lino, the Molucca Islands geogra¬ 
phically belonged to Spain. To these he 
also proposed a shorter route than that by 
the Cape of Good llope^—namely, by the 
Brazils.^ In August, 1519, he set out with 
five ships, with absolute power over the 
erew's. Steering towards the Canaries, he 
doubled the Cape de Verde, passed the islands 
of that name, and boldly steered into the 
hmitless waste of the Western Ocean. He 
coasted along the shores of Brazil, daunted 
by no dangers of unknown waters, warring 
elements, mutinous crews, or fierce gigantic 
PatagoniauB, whose naturally large physical 

ihlf Comnierce in iho 
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proportioBa were extravagantly exaggerated 
by tlie nervous fear 3 of bis apprehensive 
followers. Ho passed the land of gimnis ; 
and in September, 1520, arrived at a cape 
wliicli he called after the eleven tliousaud 
virgins^ and then entered the fearful straits 
which iininoitalbc his name and his toila- 
Passing through a series of perils of more 
than romantic interest, he at length readied 
the Philippine Islands, after a passage of 
fifteen hundred leagues. Here he lost Jiis 
vain able life in a conliict he tween two native 
chiefs, the quarrel of one of whom he was 
imprudently induced to espouse. Only 
one—the Victoria —of his six vessels re¬ 
turned to Spain; she arrived tliere in Sep¬ 
tember, 1522 ,^ bringing home a cargo of 
spices taken in at the Jfolucca Islands, and 
with only eighteen men, survivors of the 
battles and voltages, \vho, having retnvncd 
by the Cape of Good Hope, had the lion our 
of being' the first circumnavigators of the 
globe. Had Magalhanes returned, he was to 
have a patent for exelusive trading, for the 
period of ten yeara, with the countries wdiicli 
he should have discovered, “ If/' says Dun¬ 
ham,—and he is perfectly justified in making 
the observation,—the object of the expedi¬ 
tion failed througli the catastrophe of its 
leader, he will he considered by posterity as 
hy far the most undaunted, and in many 
res])ects the most extraordinary man, that 
ever traversed an unknown sea/' 

The Portuguese were startled by the dis¬ 
covery of this new route to Asia, the claims 
laid to the Moluccas, and the endless preten¬ 
sions wdiich, by possibility, might arise out 
of them ; but Charles, avIiq \vas now not only 
lung of Spain, and sovereign of the seven¬ 
teen rich provinces of the Netherlands, but 
also Emperor of Germany, was too pow'erfnl 
to be influenced by threats or aggressions. 
Three himdred and fifty thousand ducats of 
gold, were paid to Bpaiu in consideTation of 
its desisting from further trading in those 
oriental regions; ho^vever, the right was 
reserved of resuming that trade on the repay¬ 
ment of the money advanced. TJie bargain 
was concluded by a treaty executed at Sara¬ 
gossa, on the 22ud of April, 1521), 

By this treaty tlie commerce of the Mo¬ 
luccas, or Bplce Islands, was secured to Por¬ 
tugal as long as it continued independent of 
Spain, On the union of these kingdoms some 
time after, the Portuguese settle merits, as 
dependencies on Spain, were exposed to the 
hostilities of the English and Dutch, who 
were engaged in war against the latter power, 
Tlie Portuguese, however, were expelled from 
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the Molnecas at the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

Several subsequent efforts wwe made to 
find out a shorter route than by the Straits 
of Magellan, hut without snccesfi. The Spa¬ 
niards were, therefore, confined to carrying 
on the trade with the Spice Islands from their 
lately established settlements on the western 
shores of America. The commodities of the 
East and West were transported by land 
carriage across the narrow* Isthmna of Pnnams. 

In 1564 tlie Philippine Islands W’ere brought 
under the dominion of Spain by Miguel Lopesi 
de Legasph In the island of Zebu he founded 
a towni called Ban Miguel; and in the island 
of Lenconia he erected Manilla, Oestuied to 
become the capital of the Bpanish doininiom 
in the Eastern seas, and was greatly enriched 
by tlie commerce with America, China, and 
otlier rich countries and islands. It is called 
by the >Spaniard3 the pearl of the East, 

The branch of commerce wdiich is most 
cultivated at ^Manilla is with Acapulco, in 
Mexico, Thither shijis are sent annually, 
called galleons. The origin of this trade is 
ratlier curious, and is sufficiently important 
to .justify a jvaasing notice. It is thus told 
by IMacpherson :—■* The missionaries whom 
Philip II., in Ids i^eal for the propagation of 
the Catholic religion, bad sent to convert the 
natives of tbe Philippine Islands, represented 
to bim that they could not perform the sacri¬ 
fice of the mass for want of flour and tvi 110 , 
and tliey propoeed and requested that th{^3e 
necessary articles should be brought to them 
from Acapulco, the nearest Spanish port on 
the contiaent of America. The king, not¬ 
withstanding a strenuous opposition made by 
tbe council of the Indies, acceded to the pro¬ 
posal of the missionaries, and licensed the 
viceroy of Mexico to send every year a vessel 
to Manilla loaded \Yith flour and wine, and 
gave strict orders that no other merchan¬ 
dise whatever should be carried to or from 
Manilla. After the iinportalion of the flour 
and wine had gone on for some years in 
strict observance of the r*oyal mandate, the 
viceroys of Mexico and Manilla agreed among 
themselves that tbe annual vesBel, instead of 
returning quite empty to Acajinlco, should 
carry a parcel of Chinese and Indian silks and 
cotton piece goods to be sold for their joint 
account. When the energy of the Bpanish 
government declined, tbe vigilance of the 
council of India relaxed, or perlmps their 
complaisance to the viceroys increased; in 
consequence of this, the trade of carrying 
oriental merchandise to Acapulco w-as pursued 
to such an extent as to require two ships of 
from fifteen to eighteen hundred tons bnrtheu, 
w*hich arrived annually at Acapulco, heavily 
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freighted with rich of every kindj and 
also linens made in China, iu imitation of the 
French fabrics; diamonds^ pearls, spiceries, 
drugs, tea, porcelain, ttc,, Bufficient for the 
coueiimptiou of the groat province of Mexico. I 
The returns consisted of cochineal, confec¬ 
tions, mercery goods, some European trin¬ 
kets, and the original articles, flour and 
wine' hut the chief part of the return cargo 
was uniformly silver, to the amount of five or 
six million dollars. This trade, begun by the 
tw^o viceroys for their own emolument, appears, 
upon the Biibsequeiit augmentation of it, to 
have been shared by the inliabitants, and 
became very prejudicial to the trade betw'eon 
Spain and Mexico by supplying the colonists 
in til an inn uni erable variety of articles of 
Indian and CJiiiiese manufacture, which, by 
their superior oh cap ness, and most of them 
also by tlmir superior beauty, rendered the 
rival European fabrics in a great measuTe 
unsaleable, and very much impaired t!ie 
king's revenue—not only by the deficiency 
of the duty upon merchandisfl exported from 
the kingdom, but also by depriving him of 
his share of the silver, w'lnch would be im¬ 
ported into Spain if not diverted to IManilla, 
whence it w’aa carried to India and China." 

In coneeq^nence of this state of things, it 
was often a subject of serious consideration 
to Spanish governments whether it would not 
be to the interest of the mother country to 
abandon the Philippine Islands, 

To this predisposition is to be attributed 
the policy adopted by the Spanish monarchy 
iu 1720, which, reluctant to relinquish the 
sovereignty of so many islands, yielded to the 
remonstrance of the eounctl, and the perse¬ 
vering clamours of the merchants, and im¬ 
posed a strict prohibition of the use of 
Chinese and Indian manufactures. This 
arbitrary measure produced great dissatisfac¬ 
tion; and after a long controversy the colonists 
at length succeeded iu procuring its reversal 
in the year 1734. 

Dp to this date there was no direct trade 
wfith India, if w*e overlook the interval from 
lo80 to lb40, during w'hich Portugal was a 
portion of the Spanish dominions. Indeed, a 
direct trade was forbidden by the treaty* of 
dfunster, concluded in the year 1G48, wherchy 
it was agreed between the King of Spain and 
the states-generai that neither of them should 
use the East India trade in any other manner 
than was then practised—that is to say, that 
tlie Dutch slioulcl only Bail by the Cajie of 
Good Hope, and Che Spaniards only from 
their gettlements in America. Spain faith¬ 
fully abided by this arrangement, and never 
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made an attempt to infringe upon it till tbo 
year 1733, when a royal charter was granted 
to Don Emanuel de Arriaga and his asso¬ 
ciates, under the name of Ttie Royal Cobi- 
PANY OF Philippine Islands, vesting in 
them during a ]>eriod of twenty years the 
exclusive privilege of sailing to both sldea of 
Africa, and to all the countries beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope, They were empowered 
to carry the royal colours upon their ships, 
which were exempted from all duties, in the 
Eanie manner as if they actually belonged to 
the royal navy, their officers also being on a 
footing of equality wftli those of that service. 
They were allowed to export bullion without 
paying any duty. The company ^verc to pay 
at Cadiz a duty of eight per cent, on spices, 
and five per cent, on all other descriptions of 
goods imported by them. The capital \vas 
fixed at four thousand shares of one thousand 
dollars each, to be subscribed at Cadiz. The 
business of the company was confioed to niuo 
directors, appointed by the king, each of them 
possessing twenty-five shares in tlie company. 
The king subscribed for four hundred eliares, 
constituting a tenth of the capital. 

It has been alleged that there never existed 
a hona Jid^ intention of engaging in commerce, 
but that that company was concocted for mere 
stock-jobbing projects. There is no evidence 
to sustain this condemnatory accusation. It is 
far more probable that ita progress was 
stopped by the failure of the galleons, and the 
intrigues of the Chinese merchants in the 
Philippines, 

Another interval of tliirty years elapsed 
without an effort, but in the end of the year 
17d4, the jBwcjt ConseJOj a king’s ship sailed 
from Cadiz, and passing the forbidden Ca]ie,^ 
arrived at Manilla, and returned in 1766, with 
a cargo of eastern produce. Thirteen more 
voyages followed in the same route, the last 
of wdiieh w^aa completed in 1784. 

At this time the charter of the royal Guis- 
puzcoan Company of Caraccas expired, and it 
was deemed a favourable opportunity, with 
the aid of their disengaged capital, of esta¬ 
blishing a company wdiich would embrace 
the commerce of both continents. The scheme 
was sanctioned by the king, and a very liberal 
chapter granted, dated Blarcli 10, 178d, con¬ 
sisting of one hundred articles, of w hicJi the 
following are the most important;—■'TriE 
Royal Company of the Philippines is esta¬ 
blished for tvrentY-five years.—-Tlie capital is 
to consist of eight millions of * pesos sencillos’f 
divided into thirty-two thousand sJiares of t^vo 
hundred and fifty pesos each, to ivhieh all per- 
of whatever description, not excepting 
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ecclesiasticf!, either iadividimlly, or corporately 
may he ndmitted to subBcribe.^—The Idtig 
aabseribes a million of dollars foX" himself and 
his sons^ besides stock in the Oaraccas 
Corap an Vj and he hopes that the Kational 
Bank of San Carlos^ and the other bank in 
Spain and the Havannas, ^yill show their zeal 
for the prosperity of the nation, and the ad- 
vaTLcement of its commerce, by subscribing 
largely.—The Caraccaa Oompany shall be in * 
eorporated into the Plnlippme Company, and 
alt their stock be brought into the capital at 
a fair valuation.—The prosperity of the Phi¬ 
lippine Islands being one of the principal 
motives which induced the king, in his 
paternal love for his subjects, to establish the 
company, three thousand shares, shall be re¬ 
served for the inliabitants of those islands of 
every description, whether Spaniards or 
Indians, whether individuals or communities, 
to subscribe for them at any time within two 
years after the publication of the company's 
charter within the islands.—The shares may 
be transferred by indorsements, as is prac¬ 
tised in those of the Hational Bank, and at 
eucli prices as the parties may agree for/' The 
company were pirohibited from raising money 
upon interest; hut if a greater capital were re- 
<}uired, they,wdth the king’s permission, might 
raise an additional sum by a subscription' 
among themselves. A statement of the com¬ 
pany’s affairs was ordered to he pxibllshed 
for the information of all concerned, and 
copies to be forwarded to the agents in the 
Indies and the Philippines. During the term 
of the charter no Spanish vessel, except of 
the royml navy, or of the company, had per¬ 
mission to go to the Philippine Islands or to 
India, and no ships hut those of the company 
were privileged to sail direct from Spain to 
the ports of South America, the Philippines, 
or India, The company’s ships might trade 
to the other Spanish dominions in America, 
as other Spanish subjects do, without any 
exclusive privilege. The company might 
carry silver or merchandise to the ports of 
Asia, paying two per cent, on foreign goods, 
and nothing on Spanish goods or money. 
They might ship every kind of oriental goods, 
not excepting piece goods of eilk and cotton 
of every description, at the port of Manilla 
for Spain, without paying any duty. On 


their arrival in Spain, they should pay four 
per cent rated on the current prices, and a 
drawback of three' and a half per cent, was 
al lo wed on r e - exp or ta ti on, T b e la ws for merly 
promulgated for prohibiting the admiBBian of 
muslins and other cotton goods, xvere repealed 
wuth respect to those imported by the com¬ 
pany. For the encouTtagement of the Phi¬ 
lippines, their products ’were exempted from 
duty, when borne directly to Bpaln. The 
business ^vas to be conducted by a junta of 
government, or direction authorised hy tlie 
king, and consisting of three directors chosen 
hy the king, three by the company, two by 
the National Bank, two by the Bank “deloa 
Greinios" txvo by the Bank of Havana a, and 
one hy the Bank of Seville (if those bodies 
should hold a snffieient amount of stock), and 
also two stockholdex’s, being in all twelve 
directors, Tlie king's secretary 'was cm- 
powdered to summon a meeting of the junta, 
when he saw fit, and to act as president. 

The project was far ii‘om being approved 
of by the people of Manilla. They did all 
in their power to injure and bring it into 
discredit. The discouraging reception wljich 
they’ experienced, however, did not daunt the 
agents who arrived. They applied themselves 
to direct the industry of the aborgines to the 
cultivation of indigo, cotton, pepper, and silk, 
wdiich they intended to make the etaplea of 
the trade of the Philippines. 

In 17BD, permiBsion ^va3 extended to all 
European vessels to import into Manilla every 
kind of Asiatic goods, but by no means 
European, and to receive in return the mer¬ 
chandise of Bpain, Spanish America, and the 
Philippines, and any foreign merchandise im¬ 
ported by the company. This permission 
was to extend to three years, 

ith royal favour, large contributions by 
the king, the extensive privileges conceded, 
and its w'ide range of commercial operationB, 
this company did nothing xvortby of its inau¬ 
guration, It is true, commerce was very imieh 
deranged by the war which was occasioned by 
the memorable French revolution; but it initat 
be said to their credit, that xvitli the proceeds of 
the few" cargoes which arrived, and the sale 
of their stored merebandise, they paid off the 
money they Imd borrowed, and some clividendfi 
of from five to seven per cent. 
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FRENCH ENTERPRISE IN INDIA AND THE EAST. TO THE TIM OF THE FORMATION OF 
“THE PERPETtJAL COMPANY 01 THE 


Op all t\ie EuropeaB nations attracted to tlie 
East, tRere is not one lustory is so in¬ 

ter wo v'en witli tliat of tlie English in their 
Asiatic transactions as our gallant ueiglihours 
the Frencln In Europe the two nations 
have been always rivals, and, with very brief 
intervals, belligerents. There were luaiiy 
interests ])nrely Asiatic, which aggravated tiie 
causes of J^iiarrel| involved hostilities at liornej 
and embittered iiafional antipathies, Tlie dire 
consecjueiices of these rivalries are to be read 
In the jealousies, intrigues, and fierce, and for 
some time duhions, conflicts that were main¬ 
tained for supremacy in India, The narra¬ 
tion of these wnll necessarily form an inte¬ 
resting and considerable portion of this work. 
It is not consistent ivith the plan proposed 
to do more in this chapter than to epitomise 
the history of the pertinent events which 
attended the arrival of the French !n India, 
and briefly to trace their pirogvess, until they 
are placed face to face with their great, per¬ 
sistent, and victorious opponents, wdience the 
records of their deeds commingle. 

Though the French were amongst the 
latest of the European maritime powers to 
avail themselves of the immense field of wealth 
thi'own open by the discovery of the ocean 
passage to India, it is a singular fact, not 
generally known, that they were nearly as 
early in their discoveries as any nation of the 
West, In the reign of Louis XIL, and in the 
month of July, 1503, Sienr de Gonneville, 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and dis¬ 
covered. a great country to which he gave 
the name of the Southern Indies* He re¬ 
mained there for six months, and brought 
home wnth him a young noble of that country,* 
The extraordinary tales wddeh were circu¬ 
lated of the luxuriant productions of the Por¬ 
tuguese and Spanish discoveries, the rich 
cargoes arriving from them, the amount of 
wealth which they drew from the eager pur¬ 
chasers of every part of Europe, and the con¬ 
sequence to which the fortunate kingdom 
above mentioned had reached^ did not affect 
tile excitabic iuliabitants of Franee. The causc 
of this apparent zadiiFerence is to be sought 
in the facts, that the French people, warlike 

* jJUmoires d' une 3fimon 

CySilmne (hm h Tromhne 3londe, fresenie h A S, 
le Ah^imdre VllL par mie EcdedmiiqueOri^inmr^ 
de ceiie mdirie Terrs: 1GG3, Sea. Dechmtion du C&pi- 
iains Gomeslits^ d^ted JuiUel 19, 1505* 


in temperament, ’were absorbed by the con¬ 
flict in wliich they were then enpged, and 
had neither inclination nor time for the cul¬ 
tivation of commerce, and many of the other 
arts of peace. The period referred to was 
one chequered with civil discord, and in addi¬ 
tion to this, some of its writers say, that 
France, with its rich, salubrious, and extensive 
teiTitories, bad not the same incentives ns the 
inhabitants of the limited domains of England 
and Holland* But a better reason still is 
that France was not a maritime power, nor 
had it the facilities to become so iu an equal 
degree. The British, Dutch, and Danes were 
inured to the dangers of a rough sea, and 
prepared to seek fortune in the teeth of biHow 
and gale. 

One of the ablest princes that have ruled 
France, \rm Francis I, Hla comprehensive 
mind perceived the advantages which would 
result from the cultivation of foreign com¬ 
merce. He proposed to his subjects the bene¬ 
fits which would flow from it, and exhorted 
them to undertake long voyages* The last 
of his immediate descendants, Henry III., was 
equally alive to its importance. In 1578, he 
issued an edict in which he pressed the same 
views, but with little success* In the reign 
of Henry IV., an adventurer, Gerard Lerol/^ 
a native of Flanders, who had been several 
times to India in the service of Holland, 
presented himself in France, and offered 
liis services as a pilot, in tlie event that 
an East India Company should be formed. 
This offer was accepted, and the company 
accordingly incorporated under the king^s 
letters patent granting an exclusive right of 
trade for fifteen years, on the setting out of 
their first sliip* The enthusiasm with which 
the proposal of Leroi was first greeted soon 
cooled, as is unfortunately too often the case; 
and the company w-as dissolved without 
realizing any of those brilliant expectations 
which had been promised and were antici¬ 
pated : indeed it did not even initiate a pro¬ 
mising movement* Leroi, who fully understood 
the benefits which France, and he as the pro¬ 
jector, would derive from the success of Jiis 
scheme, did not relinquish liis hopes* Ju 
tlie following reigu he again came before 
the public, and, by the patronage of some 
friends at court, was enabled to enrol his 
company* The letters patent from Louis 
* Mk^&ire de rinde^ fem, t* p* 2 ] ]. 
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XlILj Lear date, i\rnvcL2, 1611. This iniicL 
liaviiig been acconiplislied, operations were 
Busi>ended for some yeara^ owing to disputes 
amongst the proprietora, and consequent want 
of funds. At the end of that period of inaction 
Muisson anti Canis, both mevchanta of Rouen, 
petitioned tlie king. They requested that 
the privileges granted to the company should 
be transferred to them, pledging themaelv^es 
til at if their prayer were granted, tliey would 
in that very year dispatch ships to India. 
This proposal was of course strenuously op¬ 
posed by all who Imd an interest in the exist¬ 
ing company. At the suggestion and rocom- , 
mendatioii of the court, the matter was satis- , 
fnctorily adjusted : a coalition of both parties 
was the prudent consequence, and an exclu¬ 
sive power was granted them of trading to 
the Indies for twelve years, and many other 
privileges. The leUers patent were dated 
July 2, 161o, and were registered iii parlia¬ 
ment, September 2. 

In the following year, two ships were 
fitted out. The officers selected for the com¬ 
ma n d po sse ss e d tl i e n e ce ss ary qu al i fi cati on s— 
for the voyage in those days was looked upon 
as very extraordinary. They reached India 
in salcty, but here they found they had a 
difificulty to encounter wdiich had never been 
thouglit of. The great portion of the sailors 
were Dutchmen* C)n their arrival, the Dutch 
president of the Indies, published an order 
commanding all the suhjecta of the states- 
gencral wdio w’^ere on hoard these vessels to 
quit them jiimiedlately. This order was 
obeyed, and both the French captains w*ere 
abandoned by their men, and thus rendered 
incapable of returning to Europe, One of the 
ships was sold for a mere trifle; the largest 
vessel returned safely to France,and, although 
the company had tlie iiiiafortune of being 
reduced to one vessel, the proceeds of the 
voyage yielded a balanee in their favour. 

A second expedition was decided on, and 
prepared with creditable speed. Commodore 
Beaulieu who commanded one of the former 
vessels, sailed October 2, IGlff, from Honfleiir 
road with three ships. The commodore has left 
a curious and instructive narrative of this voy¬ 
age, from wliich it appears that the vessels 
were well built and provided with every 
essential requisite, and the voyage conducted 
with shill and address. Two of the ships 
obtained their cargoes at Aclien, in the Island 
of Sumatra, but the third was bat on the 
coast of Java, having on board goods to the 
value of eiglity thousand pounds. The com¬ 
modore charged the Dutch with having sunk 
her and all the men aboard. The two surviving 
ships returned to Ha\Te, in December, 1620. 

Disheartened by the prospective recurrence 


of such disasters, the company abandoned the 
intention of proceeding to India, and con¬ 
fined themselves for tlie time to the estahlleh- 
ment of a colony in the Island of Madagascar, 
from which they calculated, at no distant dav, 
to be abb to prosecute their voyages to the 
original destination. But these hopes were 
also doomed to disappointment. By a series 
of misfortunes and a contimmnee of mis- 
government, all their returns thence fell far 
abort of the expenses incurred in the main¬ 
tenance qf tlieir settlement. The consequence 
was the dissolution of the company, and for 
several years no effort was made towards 
piifibing a trade wi tli (he East Indies, and 
no beneficial result remaiiied to mark the 
existence of previous expeditions. 

The next attempt made by the French 
to share in a commerce which was enriching 
all the nations engaged in it, was under the 
patronage and guidance of one of the ahlest 
and periiaps most unsernpubus statesmen 
that Prance, fertile in such productions, haa 
ever given birth to—the celebrated Cardinal 
Duke de Richelieu. He fully appreciated 
the great national benefit which would flow 
from diverting Frencli speculation into com¬ 
mercial channels. In his views upon this 
subject,* he shows tliat he grasped it with a 
master iniiul. He saw that France, the 
greatest nation on the continent, had, during 
preceding centuries, concerned itself with 
wars, which were, and had been, expending 
its vast resources In barren operations ; whilst 
the neighbouring states of Holland—an insig¬ 
nificant comer of the earth, consisting of 
stagnant pools and marshes, producing beer 
and cheese merely—by its commercial enter¬ 
prise, had not only been enriclied and ele¬ 
vated, but had become the factor of Europe, 
and supplied it with many necessaries, and a 
great portion of its luxuries. He reflected 
bow in Eugkud, a comparatively small island, 
by its commerce in clotbs, lead, iron, and coal, 
had penetrated to all parts of the world witli 
—he remarked—the exception of China. 
Grenoa, he also adduces as an illustration; 
and then proceeds to show the advantages 
which France had over them alh The fleets 
of other nations were manned hy her sailor!?; 
the fisheries on her coasts were abundant and 
prolific ; and the abstinence from flesh meat of 
the Roman Catholics during the third of the 
year, threw open a market for the sab of 
their produce. It was fertile in corn, wine, 
flax, and hemp ; and everything essential for 
naval purposes was to be bad there in greater 
abundance than in Spain, England, or Hol¬ 
land ; the chief commoditieB imported into 
France were articles of luxury, and could be 
* Testament Folitigue, p. 133, 
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manufftctuxed witli greater profit there than 
iu those countries in which they u ere wrought, 
as the materials were the productions of 
the French soil. The entire chapter from 
which these few observations are extracted 
is wortliy even no^v of perusal The Car¬ 
dinal did nut rest satisfied with speculating 
ou this subject. He resolved to give an 
impulse and an aim to Frcucii enterprise, and 
undertook to do it, as was hia habit, with 
enrnestiiess and energy. In Juno, 
while England was in the throes of civil con- 
viilaiou, liberal privileges were granted to a 
company under bis own Injinediate patronage, 
llo did not live to guide or observe its pro¬ 
ceedings, and his loss must have been a 
serious impodiment to the infant project 
Kfiough, however, had been done to secure it 
royal patroriago; the privileges were con¬ 
firmed to it hy Louis XIV., or rather hy the 
regency, aa that great prince was still in Ids 
minority. Though in the undisturbed enjoy¬ 
ment of these exclusive favours during the 
tw^euty years folio wing, the result by no means 
responded to the patronage beetowed, or the 
hopes indulged iiu Every year a veseel was 
d is pate bed to Madagascar and no farther; 
hut many of them were lost ou the passage, 
and those which escaped lost eevernl of their 
crews hy acurvy. that all that France 
enjoyed of the East India trade was, a coui- 
pauy without revenue, whose utmost ambi¬ 
tion was to establish and maintain a colony 
in ^ladagascar, and in tliis they were equally 
unsuccessful^ 

On the expiration of their privileges, a 
private speculator, the Duke do la Meillerar, 
resolved to inako a venture to India on his 
own accouuL JJe actually dle|>atdied two 
shijia which mmlicd the French sett lenient iu 
Madagascar, the possession of which was 
yielded to him, but whicli lie discovered was 
not worth keeping. It was insinuated at the 
time in Paris, and spread to the other jdaces, 
that this adventure of the dnkc involved no 
personal risk, and that being master of the 
ordnance^ be had made free with the king's 
After Ida death the Island of Mada- 
ga-'jar sold by his sou for about twenty 
thousand livres, a sum, it was asserted, far 
above iU value, 

Jt IS a suLjt-f/t fur reflection to what cause 
or causes can bo attributed the fact, that up 
to this perioil the French were the most uu- 
r^uccessfiiJ of European adventurers, especially 
as their fa I Jure was not the consequence of the 
hostility of their competitors. These pages 
is not the place to discuss the question, Yet 
it may be pertinent to observe that there were 
some drcumstances of an external character 
' JlUfoire iUi tom, iii. pp. 86, SJ- 
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w^Mcli contributed to frustrate the efforts of 
the company. One of these was tlie murder 
of Foucquembourg, ^vho, on his I'eturn from 
Madagascar, in 1M6, w^as asBueflinated on Ihb 
read to Paris, it having been falsely sus¬ 
pected that he had a quantity of valuable 
jewels concealed upon his person, ThU blow 
ixm prejudicial to the interests of the young 
company, having been hy it deprived of the 
opjjortunity of consulting him on the affairs 
of the East, losing also his memorials and 
other papers, which w^ould have been of 
singeJar use to them. Another miBfortiine 
was tiie death of M, Fkcourt, who, on his 
returning to Madagascar with the king^s 
commission as governor and commauder-in- 
chief of that settlement, whs attacked by 
Barbary rovers, his aliip hlowm up {1660), 
and he with two hundred others perished,* 
The third great calamity 'was the death of the 
Duke de k Meillerai,f after he had satisfac¬ 
torily compromised w'ith the company, and 
had assured them of all the assistance in his 
power. This last diaappointmeut led to the 
dissolution of the company, which sur¬ 
rendered its privilegeB in order to make room 
for a prtjected agsociation. 

In addition to the external prejudicial in- 
ilueuceB already mentioned, it must he said 
that the very patronage so much valued and 
80 much sought after, constituted a more 
serious ohstacle because its many kteut evils 
were iiilierent and inaeparahle, When 
Iiiohelieu detennined on the formatiau of his 
company, lie induced the chief men of rank 
aiitl wealth to embark iu it. The consequence 
ivas that ihero u'as always some great noble¬ 
man at the head of it. His creatures were 
appointed to every employment, and syco- 
planey, and not merit, capacity, or eervicus, 
was the most effective recommendation. This 
favouritism, and the obvious imbecility of the 
management, repelled the best judges of the 
means of Buccessfully carrying on the com¬ 
merce of the Indies, By the English and 
Dutch these ohoitive efforts were treated with 
contempt, and all Europe passively permitted 
a monopoly of that trade to the maritime 
powws previously in possession of it. 

The reign of Le Grand Monarque^ rich in 
so many historic souvenirs^ ^vas fated to mark 
with its indelible impress the commercial as 
well as other departments of the coinmon- 
w'eaUh, As soon as Louis XIY. attained Lis 
majority, and took into his powerful Lands 
the rudder of the state, Le almost instincdvely 
selected for his ministers men ivLoee trans¬ 
cendent abilities and ample expanse of mind 
justified the accurate perception that singled 

* Ukieer^id JfodfrH roJ. u. p, 67. 
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tliem from the crowd that thrust themselves 
iipou roj^al observation. 

Amongst these was the famous Colbert, of 
Scotch descent^ whose brilliant services con¬ 
tributed in no small degree to mahe his sove¬ 
reign the greatest in Europe. Well versed 
in public ahairs, and having given Ins master, 
Mazarin, repeated proofs of his ability and 
sagacity,he was recommended by that minister 
to Tjouis XI Y, as the person most competent 
to reform the deranged finances of France. 
He not only applied himself to remedy the 
abuses which time and the dishonesty of 
public servants had created; hut he also 
iletennined on developing fresh supplies of 
revenue, and, amongst other measures, he 
conceived the design of reviving tlie defunct 
French East India Oompany; nor was lie 
disheartened hy the repeated failures which 
had attended previous under takings.^ 

Warned hy past fail urea, he resolved to act 
with caution and foresight. He accordingly ' 
.summoned to his councils several merchants 
and seamen, whose Indian experiencos con id 
furnish liini with such information as would 
on able him to steer clear of tlie rocks and 
shoals on which his predecessors foundered. 
The consequence of his inquiries was that lie 
ascertained that there were three principal 
difficulties in his path. The first was the 
raising of the capital. The French merchants 
were ready enough to take shares, hut not so 
ready to meet the calls. The second was the 
necessity of excluding foreigners, in order to 
make it nationah Though this he looked 
upon as essential to its success, he was aware 
that by this exclusion he rendered more diffi¬ 
cult the realization of the requisite funds. 
The third and greatest difficulty was the 
securing to the company such privileges and 
powers as might satisfy strangers and natives 
as to the security of their properties, and 
place the management in the hands of 
directors in whom unlimited confidence could 
be reposed. Having maturely considered the 
project ill all its bearings, and formed Ids own 
coiiclnsions, he then communicated the details 
of his Bcheme to M. Charpentier, of the 
French Academy, a man of deservedly great 
literary reputation. 

The dociiment’j' thus prepared is a master¬ 
piece in its way; and as reference must neces¬ 
sarily be made to it, a few explanatory extracts 
may b e h ere appropri a t ely i n trod u ced * It pre - 
faced with stating that, as former plans had 
failed for want of funds, that danger was here 
provided against, since, in addition to the con- 

* Tesi^meni Foiiiiqne cte M. Colberi^ p, 18B. 

t FUcQitrs FidMe Snjet du imwhmd FEidb* 
Vmemeui Compajnie pour le Ccmuterce 

des Ind^^s Onea tales. Paris, 16 04, qimvto, 


stant protection which tlie government was 
determined to give, the king himself, and the 
greatest and the wealthiest persona in tlie 
nation, v^re determined to supply funds in 
abundance to place it on an equally sound 
pecuniar}^ basis, to say the least, as was the 
Hutch East India Oompany at the period of 
its institution. The disappointment which 
had attended the previous companies afforded 
no substantial grounds of apprehendiog a 
similar fate. Few such undertakings were 
snecessful in their first stage. The Spaniards 
had suffered severely in their early expedi¬ 
tions to America, j^et they persevered, and 
were eventually successful. The English 
colony in Virginia had failed four or five 
times, and at length accompli shed its objects; 
and even their neighbours, the Dutch, then 
in so flourishing a state, were unfortunate in 
the commencement. 

The paper then proceeds to show that the 
island of Madagascar, a considerable portion 
of which was in their possession, was a country 
capable of vast im]>rovements, and of he coming 
of far more consequence than any settlement 
possessed hy the Dutch in the East Indies; 
in com par ably more commodious and secure 
than Batavia, which they had made their 
capital residence. 

As to the seeuritv of the company, it wau 
a well-known fact that only a very small part 
indeed of the island of Java w’as in the pos¬ 
session of the Hutch, and that the rest of that 
large and populous country w*as occupied hy 
a variety of fierce and turbulent nations, 
animated with a bigoted zeal for the Moham¬ 
medan religion, and detesting bitterly all who 
professed the faith of Christ; and, in fact, 
that every one of their colonics in the East 
wnB beset with enemies, whom their perfidy 
and cupidity had provoked: that hy fixing 
their pnnnefpal ]>ost in Madagascar, the French 
company -would enjoy advantages never hold 
by the Dutch in Batavia, because the islaiul 
was equally convenient for carrying on the 
commerce of tlie Red Sea or the Bay of Bengal, 
and w^as eligibly situated for the dispatch 
of ships to China and Japan, affording a de¬ 
sirable station for refitting and provisioning 
on their return. 

Having shown these grounds for the anti- 
ei^mtioii of success, the memorial then pro¬ 
ceeded to explain the means hy whicli the 
project was to he carried into execution. It 
stated that six million livres—about tliree 
hundred thousand pounds English—was de¬ 
manded for the equipment of twelve or four¬ 
teen large ships, from eight buiidred to four¬ 
teen hniidred tons burthen. That a squadron 
of this force was necessary to convey such ft 
number of emigrants to Madagascar as wonhl 
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suffice for its occnpation aTid defence, and 
form snch a colony as woidd realise the objects 
of tbe company. An assurance Avas gWen 
that his majesty non Id advance one-tenth 
of the capital, and that the nobility and monied 
men of the kingdom wonld come liberally 
foinvard to contribute in proportion to their 
means, and to the national impoTtance of the 
undertaking. The personal interest wliich 
his share in the funds Avonld give to bis 
majesty was adduced aa a guarantee of Ins 
deep interest in the enterprise, and as a fur¬ 
ther oncourngcment he Avas ndlhng to secure 
to the company an exemption frojn half their 
duties on nil exports and imports to and from 
India, and. In addition to these mnrka of 
Jijs fa VO nr, he nndertook the responsibility 
of nil the losses which would be incniTed for 
tlie first ten years. Private persons were 
allowed to contribute in wliat instalments they 
pleased, till the entire capital subscribed was 
paid np. 

The king not only permitted foreigners 
to take whatever sharea they pleased, but 
to encourage them thereto, he llkeAvise con¬ 
sented that such as subscrihed ten thousand 
livres—afterwards changed to twenty thou- ’ 
sand or upwards—should thereby acquire the 
right of naturalization, vdthout any other 
trouble. This Avas a great boon, for by it 
tlie heirs of any nlien shareholders were en¬ 
titled to inherit their properties and effects, 
and, moreover, in case of hostilities with 
t hei r fa 11 lerla nd, th ey esc aped th e ) ia b i 1 i t y to 
confiseafioin It Avas also declared that the 
ahairs of the company sJionld be managed by 
their own directors, chosen from amongst 
themselves, and in their hands the funds of 
the company were to be deposited; that 
foreigners Bhoiild be eligible to the direction, 
jirovided they had an adequate interest in 
the stock of the company, and resided in 
E’ranee. To save them a a much as possible 
from the delays and other annoyances of pro¬ 
tracted litigation, the directors were pri¬ 
vileged, after being heard in the in fen or court, 
nearest to the place Avhere the cause of action 
arose, to appeal directly to the parliament.* 
Thus did the celebrated Colbert, by a lucid 
statement stamped with the authority of liia 
name, clearly demonstrate that the acci- 
<lenfal mishaps of the past should not deter 
the Fj*eneh nation from making another effort 
to secure that share in the world's commerce 
to which its position fairly entitled it. He 
convinced the public that all former disap¬ 
pointments were justly attributable to the want 
of capita], and the absence of judicious direc¬ 
tion, and that repeated fallures did not de¬ 
stroy the great natural udvantages Avhich , 
* lie de Jeau Bapthte de CoUert. 


Madagascar possessed in its soil^ productions, 

and above alHu its geographical position ; and 
thus he succeeded in convincing all, ^ that in 
the new undertaking, success was imminent— 
that the whole design would he soon a fact. 

On this firm basis, and hailed with such 
hopes, was established the new and the fourth 
French East India Company, by an edict 
Avorthy of the object,—comprehenBive, liberal, 
and ably drawn up, dated August, IGGI, and 
soon after registered in parliament’—con¬ 
taining forty-seven articles and fixing the 
shares—or as they were first called actions— 
atone thousand livres each. It reserved to the 
company a power of making further calls 
upon the proprietors, but not to exceed half 
the amount of each share. Tlie charter Avas 
granted for fifty years, to afford an ample 
opportunity of forming great settlements, 
and the prospect of reaping the advmntages 
of them. 

The terms were faithfully observed, and 
every laudable means employed to impress 
upon the public mind the fa Amur with wliich 
the government Avatclied every proceeding ; 
but the government did not limit itself to 
watchful observation, it used actiA^e measures. 
Officers, whatever corps they belonged to, were 
granted leave of absence without the forfeiture 
of pay or promotion ; from the public arsenals 
was supplied whatever w^as requisite for the 
building, equipment or victuallmg of the ships, 
and exempted from all duties; the government 
engaged to pay fifty livres per ton for all 
goods exported from Prance to India, and 
seventy-five livres for e\"ery ton thence im¬ 
ported; it Avaa agreed that the settlements 
of the company should be defended with a 
sufficient military force, and that the outward 
and homeward-bound ships should he furnished 
AVI til as strong a convoy as the exigencies 
should demand. Even hereditary titles and 
honours w^ere promised to such as should dis- 
tinguisli themselves in tlie serAdee of the 
company.^’ 

M. Colbert reasonably ealenUted that the 
new company AAmuld do honour to that reign, 
and to his administration; lie consequently 
gave it an undeviating support to the last. 

The favour in A\hich tlie project w^as held 
at court, made it popular through the conn try. j* 
Numbers volunteered to proceed to Mada¬ 
gascar, and regulations Avere jirepared for 
the government of the colony there, Avhieh 
deservedly won public approbation, though in 
many Tespects A^ery strict. In March, 166d, 
four large ships equipped for Avar as u^eJl as 

’ Abbe Rajnars lUsti^rpqf Indta^ voJ. il. book i\\ p, 
Loialoii—Stralian, 178^ 

r Ibid. vol. ii. book j>. p. 222. 

J Jlodoft Ilidorpt rok ii. p. 74. 
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for tmde, carrying five hundred and twenty 
men, Bailed from Brest, and arrived safely in 
Madagascar, the July following. This voyage 
was conducted with such spirit, diligencej 
and success, as to gratify not only the pro¬ 
prietary, but the nation at large, and every 
one was now inclined to speculate upon the 
visions of oriental wealth and national great¬ 
ness which the enthusiastic had imagined. 

The new colonists, as if they conaidered the 
old appellation one of simater omen, changed 
tiie name of Madagascar, and called it Isle 
Daupldne. Sliortly after the return of this 
expedition, a great reinforcement was for- 
ivardcd, a regular form of government eeta- 
bhshed, and also the company's first and 
chief residence, as BI. Colbert originally con¬ 
templated, was erected in imitation of the 
establishment which the Hutch had raised in 
Batavia. 

Although the coast of Bladagascar is bor¬ 
dered with an unrefreshiug fringe of barren 
sands, this sterility terminates at tlie distance 
of a league or two inward* The interior of 
the island is in perpetual vegetation, pro¬ 
ducing spontaneously, both in the forests and 
open grounds, cotton, indigo, licinp, honey, 
white pepper, sago, bananas, spices, and 
a variety of nutritions plants, foreign to other 
climates* Oxen, sheep, hogs, and goats feed 
day and night in the plains; there are copper 
mines, and it was reported that gold and 
silver abounded there.^ Nothing was more 
easy than for the French to appropriate to their 
piu'i^osea all tlicse advantages, and to establish 
a more solid and productive colony than any 
at that time possessed by the Europeans in 
Asia, It was impossible " says Eaynal,f 
“ that so fortunate a revolution could have 
been effected by violence, A numerous, brave, | 
and uncivilized people would never iiave 
submitted to the chains with which a few 
foreigners might have wished to load them* 
It was by the soft mode of persuasion, it was 
by the eeduciug prospects of happiness, it was 
by the allurements of a quiet life, it was by 
the advantages of our police, by the enjoy¬ 
ments attending our industry, and by the supe¬ 
riority of our talents, that the whole island 
was to be brought to concur in a plan equally 
advantageous to both nations. The system 
of legislation which it would have been proper 
to give to these people, sliould have been 
adapted to their manners, their character, 
and their climate.'*^ Sneb were the advan¬ 
tages whieli the French company might have 

* RayiiEil, voh ii, baolc iv. p. 224, 

t Ibid* p. 233. 

i llaynars Iiij^£or^ of the Suiilmieni and Tr^de of 
£/io I^aropeaii^ m £/is vol, ii. book iv. 

p, 235* 


seized on and enjoyed in Bladagascar, but 
these %vere sacrificed through the miacondtict 
of their agents, who were lost to every sense 
of eliame: they secreted a part of the funds 
entrusted to tlieir management, they waited 
still more considerable Buma in useless and 
ridiculous expenses, they made themselves 
equally odious to the Europeans, whose labom-a 
they ought to have encouraged, as to the 
natives of the country, wliom they ought to 
have gained over by gentleness and by favour. 
Acta of iniquity and misfortimea were multi¬ 
plied to Bucli a degree, that in 1G70, llio 
membera of the com]>any thought proj)ev to 
resign into the hands of government, a poii- 
session whicli they held from its gift. This 
change of administration did not bring about 
a better state of things* The French settlers 
on the island in about two years after were 
massacred, and the few survivors of this 
memorable butchery withdrew IVom a eoii 
stained with thoir crimes and reddened with 
their blood.'* 

In 1667, it w^as resolved that some shipa 
sliould proceed from Bladagascar to tlie Indies 
w-ith instructions for fixing an introductory 
establishment there. The two gentJeuien 
selected to superintend this expedition \vero 
judiciously chosen, and piosseesed the requisite 
experience and judgment* The first of thcEs 
was a Bl* Caron, who bad epent several years 
in the Dutch service, and had risen to be the 
president of the factory of Japan, where he sub 
fered severely, and having sought for an indem¬ 
nification from the authority of the states-gene¬ 
ral in vain, retired in disgust and returned to 
France, at a crisis, too, wdicn such a man was 
wanted. He was soon introduced to the 
minister, treated wdtli distinction and favour, 
and consulted on every subject in which the 
interests of the new company were involved. 
The other "was BI* Blarcara Avan chin a, a 
Persian; and native of Ispahan, the capital of 
Persia, a man of high birth and great iufiu- 
ence at home, and from whom the company 
expected great things* 

The squadron arrived on the 24th of Pe- 
cembor, 1667, at Cochin, and was courteously 
receivetl by the Hutch governor, and theuce 
proceeded to Surat, wliere it liad been decided 
the first French factory was to he erected. 
In 1669, Avancliiuz ^vsis dispatched to the 
court of the sovereign of Golcouda, wJiere he 
had several powerful and personal friends, by 
whose favour he expected to be able to secure 
t h e p r i v il ege oft rad i ug tii ron gh th a t kingdom, 
of purchasing whatever merebandise was 
required, of emxfioying manufacturers, and of 
obtaining licence to establisli a factory at 
Blasulipatam* This was a delicate mission, 
and his objects difficult of acquisition. It 
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was a well-known fact that the Diitcli and 
English, whose influence was very great at 
the court of Grolconda, had failed in obtaining 
concessions not nearly so important, and that 
the representatives of these two nations bad 
instructions to nse all their influence to frus¬ 
trate the efforts of the French ; at the same 
time he was seantily supplied with money, an 
article as indispensable to an oriental, as to 
a European, diplomatist. Not disheartened 
by these untoward circumstances, lie pro¬ 
ceeded to Golconda, there Bncccssfully accoin- 
phshed this important negotiation, and on 
the 5th of December, obtained a flnnnn 
from his majesty, by wliicli the FicmcIi com¬ 
pany was privileged to trade to all parts of 
his territory, withont jmying export or import 
diifies—a favour tiie Dutch weve never able 
to obtain, and which the English bad secured 
at very great expense in Tiie suc¬ 

cessful agent thence proceeded to Masuli- 
patam, wdiere he had his firman registered; 
he also settled a factory there, of which he 
w^as appointed president, and in that capacity 
condncteil the trade of the company witli 
zeal, honesty, and diligence. These eminent 
seiwHces did not shield the honest Persian 
from envious aspersions and foul imputations. 
His competitor, M, Caron, by his intrigues 
had ingratiated himself into the highest degree 
of favour with M. Colbert, from whom he 
obtained an order in 1671, by wdiich he bini- 
aelf was raised to the second post in the East 
India Oompany^s service, and all the friends 
of Avanchiiiz were removed from tlieir em¬ 
ployments, and subjected to prosecutions, 
although in the order there was notone charge 
brought against him, nor a word to incrimi¬ 
nate him. Ho addressed a full and satisfae- 
torv justification of his conduct to the minister, 
who, after a minute and searching examina¬ 
tion, made an impartial report to the king, 
who entirely approved of Avanchims's con¬ 
duct, and testified to liis innocence by a 
solemn avriL^ 

It is allowed that the factory at Snrnt was 
estabMied by Caron, and also tliat at Ban¬ 
tam in the Island of Java, which the French 
lield until the Dutch became masters of that 
kingdom, and ancceeded in excluding from it 
botli the French and English. These events 
occurred some years after his death. The 
selection of Surat as the chief seat of ope¬ 
rations was judicious. The advantage of 
its situation was appreciated equally by the 
English, 

Surat is supposed to he one of the oldest 
cities of Hindostan, being mentioned in some 
of the earliest records, although in the be- 

* Hishire de^ hides OnetiMes, tom. lii, p. 146 ; 
UkL de la Compa^nk des hdes, pp. 63 and 64 , 


ginning of the thirteenth century was 
nothing more than a mean hamlet, consisting 
of some fisher men’s huts standing upon the 
river Taptee, a few miles distance from the 
ocean. It was greatly exposed to the attacks 
of pirates, and on several occasions was sub¬ 
jected to their ravages. To check these de¬ 
structive iuroads a fortress was built there in 
1524. At this period it had risen to distinc¬ 
tion; its importance was considerably aug¬ 
mented when the Moguls made themselves 
masters of it. Being the only seaport town in 
their occupation, it became the emporium of 
all articles of foreign luxuries, and the dejiot 
from which tliey were transported to all parts 
of that extensive empire. At this early 
period the Europeans, who had no great settle¬ 
ments, here purchased Indiaii produce, and 
Surat then possessed a navy superior to any of 
the neighbouring ports. The ships of this port 
were strongly built and durable, and mostly of 
a thousand or twelve hniulred tons burden. 
Large fortunes were realized by the traders, and 
several were masters of a quarter of a million, 
an d some we r e far more w eal th y. The ]d a u de r 
of this place by Sevajee, 16G4, has been pre¬ 
viously recorded. It repeatedly became the 
prey of the pirates; nevertheless, it continued 
to be the richest and most populous city in 
India. It received in exchange for its ex¬ 
ports porcelain from China; silk from Bengal 
and Persia; masts and pepper from Malabar; 
gums, dates, dried fruits, copper, and pearls, 
from Persia; perfumes and slaves from 
Arabia; great quantities of spices from the 
Dutch; iron, lead, cloth, cochineal, and hard¬ 
wares, from the English. After a residence 
of some time there, Oaron began to thiuk that 
Surat was not the best place for the cliief 
settlement of the French. Lie took a dislike 
to the situation. lie wished to find a more 
central and less exposed position either on the 
peninsula or iu some of the Spice Islands, 
without wliich he thought it impossible for 
any company to support itself. His attention 
was directed to the Bay of Trincomnlee, lu 
the Island of Ceylon, the harbour of winch 
was styled by Nelson “ the finest in the 
world.” It IS almost land-locked, and tim 
water is so deep that it is all but practicable 
to step, in many places, from the shore on 
board the large vessels moored alongside.* 
He accordingly sailed for that port with a 
powerful squadron lately arrived from Europe 
under the command of La Haye, who was 
ordered to act under h is dij’ection. This ]>ro - 
ject, which should have been kept strictly 
private, was incautiously diviiJgedaiid bruited 
abroad, and a piihifc and deliberate attack 
was proposed instead of a secret and sudden 
^ J^racculIocli*8 Geopv&pltival DicttOfiuTp, 
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Eurprise. The French, it is said,* \vere inti¬ 
midated I^y a fleet in no condition to flght^ 
and which by no possibility could have re¬ 
ceived orders to engage. The greater por¬ 
tion of the crews and of the land forces lell 
idctirns to want and sickness; a small body 
of troops was stationed in a small fort that 
Lad been erected, and was soon constrained 
to surrender. A few who survived the hard¬ 
ships of the expedition—having gone to the 
coast of Coromandel in search of provisions, 
wliich they failed to procure at the Dutch 
settlement of Tranqiiehar or any where else 
*—ill their extremities made an attack upon 
St. Thomas, ivhere, they ivere informed, a 
great store of provisions was hoarded- The 
town was easily and quieldy captured by the 
Fi'ench, who carried the fort id cations, though 
formidable and in good repair, by etorm, in 
1672. Tiiey were not left long in pos¬ 
session, They were attacked and compelled 
to surrender in about two years afterwards; 
the Dutch, ivho were at war with Louis XIV., 
liaving aided the Indians in their expulsion. 
This disaster would have effectively enished 
the enterprise after all the expense and royal 
encouragement that had been given, had it 
not been for jM, Martin, wlio had come out 
amongst the late arrivals IVoiu Europe. He 
collected the survivors of the Uvo colouies of 
Ceylon and St. Thomas, and witli them he 
peopled the small town of Pondicherry, lately 
ceded to him, and whicli was rapidly acquiring 
^vealth, population, and importance. But 
neither private enterprise nor royal favour 
succeeded in ensuring the prosperity of the 
new company. It became, every succeeding 
day, more and more apparent that matters 
were verging from bad to worse, and ruin 
w^aa inevitably approaching with rapid 
strides. To consider in this emergency, and 
to endeavour to devise some remedy, a 
general court of tlie proprietors was sum¬ 
moned at Paris, and a faithful report of the 
embarrassments, perils, and apprehension a of 
the company was eiibmitted, and the entire 
particulars, through the influeuce of M, Gul- 
l^ert, w'ore presented to the king, who issued a 
declaration, September, 167y, by wliich he 
directed a dividend of ten per cent, to be 
granted to all the Bhareholders who paid up 
the amount of their snhscriplions, and he 
alloW'cd to ail defaulters time to the 1st of 
July following to complete their payments, 
and then they were entitled as well as the 
others to the dividelul. All tliose who should 
not have paid up on the day named, forfeited 
all money contributed by them, and this 
money w-as to be appropriated to the use of 
the company. In addition to these princely 
* llayoal, vul. ii, book iv. jn 263. 


favour.s, a debt of four million livres was dk* 
charged by his majesty, in compliance with 
the edict by which the company first re¬ 
ceived tlie royal patronage, and lie also ffeel)- 
forgave four millions wiiicli had been ad¬ 
vanced for their service. In the following 
year he gave a new proof of his deep interest 
in the welfare of the company, by relieving 
from all duties merchandise bougiit at their 
sales, except what was transported to Lyons," 
and even this w as relieved iVom a great portion, 
having only to pay the one-fourth. During 
the ten first years of its existence it was thus 
preserved from dissolution solely hy the am- 
nificence of the sovereign. 

In 1681 some private persons having 
assured the proprietors that they w'^ould em¬ 
bark their fortunes in the Indian trade on 
being provided with licences, an application 
was made to the king for power to grant 
them. This was readily conceded on the 
following conditions :—“ That these trader? 
should trail spoilt themselves and their effect!^ 
on board the company’s ships both outward 
and homeward, and that they should pay 
their freight and passage before fheir dejmr- 
ture ; but that the goods they brought home, 
precious stones only excepted, should be ex¬ 
posed in the company’s sales, and their pro¬ 
duce fairly accounted for ; that these licences 
should be in force only for five years, and if 
they should be found prejudicial to the affairs 
of the company, the directors might abridge 
or cancel fhem at their pleasure.” 

There was no favour, however extravagant, 
wdiich was sought from their liberal patron, 
Colbert, that w^as not granted; yet this care¬ 
ful and generoua nurture communicated 
neither vigour nor euccess to the speculation. 
When tliat statesman died, in 1683, the spirit 
of this stimulated commerce died with him. 
The company continued to have a nominal ex¬ 
istence, and kept up not only a court of 
directors in Paris, but, copying the example of 
the Dutch East India Company, maiu- 
tained chambers of direction at several poitSj 
a council in India,—aUhough their affairs were 
in a state of rapid decline ; and their generd 
account, in 1681, exposed the fact that in¬ 
stead of realizing profits, they had llien actually 
lost one half of their capital. This sad state 
of affairs was attributed to three causes 
chiefly : the war with the Dutch, which con¬ 
tinued from 1672 to 167S; the frauds of 
their servants in Madagascar and India, wlio 
sacrificed to their cupidity the interests of 
their employers (it w’as no secret tliat in the 
ruin of the company several large private 
fortunes were made by their officers); and 

* (hs Jades Orie/ifaleSf tom. iii. pp. 138'^ 
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lastly, to tliG culpable indifference of tlie 
sli a re bold era who bad neglected to pay np. 
Ill tills deplorable condition of tlieiv affairs, 
auotlier effort was resolved upon to retrieve, 
if possible, the trade of the company, and it 
was resolved for that purpose to introduce a 
thoroiigli reform, and change the entire 
system of government; to suppress all the 
liUle insulated cliaTiiher& of directors, and to 
commit the entire management of affairs to 
the hands of twelve directors, who were to 
reside in Paris. Each of these w'as retjuired 
to qualify, by the payment of tbirt}" tbousaiid 
livres upon the forfeited shares or actions, 
aud to be allowed reasonable salaries* It w'as 
also decided tliat all defaulters ivere to forfeit 
^lleJr shares to the company, with a reserva¬ 
tion that if iJa two years they slionid bave 
paid in aJI their insbdmeiits, they should re¬ 
cover their former rights and liave all their 
shares restored, Tliese regulations \vere 
confirmed by royal edict, in February. 1G85. 
The company were empowered, if they so 
plenaed, to resume the sovereignty of the island 
of IMadagascar, which they bad Burrendered 
in 1G70, or to leave it, if they thought proper, 
in the Mug's hands. After considerable de¬ 
liberation and some delay, it was resolved 
that the island should he left entirely to the 
crown, and this act was confirmed by the 
king's arret, dated June 4,1886, Borne time 
after this remodelling of the company, eight 
new directors were added for the avowed 
purpose of increasing the capital. Each of 
these was obliged to lay down forty thousand 
livres in case he possessed twenty thousand 
of the comimny's stock, and sixty thousand if 
ho were possessed of none* These con¬ 
tributions, swelled with the sums advanced by 
the proprietors, so increased the available 
capital of tlie company, that now the most 
cautious and intelligent men of business began 
to feel Bangui ue of success, and these anticipa¬ 
tions were confirmed by tlie dividends made 
in that year and in 1691, amounting in the 
whole to thirty per cent. This elieering 
aspect of affavrg %Yas soon overcast by an in¬ 
discretion of the luinister, and a proof thereby 
supplied to show, that however ineffectual the 
l^ower of the ruler may he to foster and 
render succesaful any great Bocial enterprise, 
hk power to clieck and destroy cannot be over¬ 
rated, ''Ill order," says one of the authors of 
the U'fuversal Modern Hktorgf *'to under¬ 
stand that tJiere is iiothiiig easier for a 
minister than to destroys a branch of trade by 
an iJI-judged and undmeiy interposition, tlie 
following instance, one of the most material 
jmintsin the history of French commerce, de¬ 
serves attention* The French East India 
Company finding that gold and silver bro¬ 


cades and painted cottons were articles in the 
qaickest demand, struck into that branch of 
trade, by which they ^\^ere very considerable 
gainers j and, that they might encourage tlie 
Ri'tizans of their own counti'y, they imported 
chiefly white cotton a, and caused them to be 
painted in France alter the Indian manner, hy 
whicli they bad the command of the fashions ; 
and when people began to he tired with one 
sort of goods, they revived their appetites by 
introducing another* Tlie demand for these 
goods being by this means kept up and con¬ 
tinually increasing, the manufacturers in 
France set up a general clamour, that they 
were sacrificed to strangers; and that if a 
stop was not immediately put to the importa¬ 
tion of these silks and cottons, tliey should he 
all starved* Upon this, out came an edict, 
dated Jaiiuary, 1687, by which this branch of 
commerce was prohibited; and it was with 
very great difficulty that the company pro¬ 
cured leave to sell off what they had in their 
hands, and what might arrive by the next 
ships; but what was most extraordinary they 
were required to break all their moulds for 
printing, without considering that this was as 
much a manufacture of France as any other. 
As to the brocades they were allow'ed some 
little indulgence, which, however, did but just 
keep them from sinking; w'ith the assistance 
of some other favours, which the few friends 
they had left at court, not without much soli¬ 
citation, had obtained. By this the reader 
may see how little safety tliere is for trade 
under any arbitrary government, udiere all 
things depend at best upon the understanding 
of a luinister, whicli is a very precarious 
tenure, or very often upon his caprice, or tho 
inflnenco that he is under, which is the most 
dreadful situation people can be in that have 
any property at all," ^ 

The farmers of the public revenues, whose 
influence wdth the government in France was 
very great, also complained that the revenue 
was prejudiced by the privileges and immii- 
iHties granted to the India company* The 
result was that tlie minister abstained from 
violating the original edict, hut means were 
soon devised of gradually undermining these 
immunities, tliough they were not taken a^vay* 
They were next prohibited from selling piece 
goods to foreigners, on the assumption that if 
they could not buy Indian goods from the 
company, they would be obliged to j}nrc]iase 
French ; hnt the fact was the foreigner ceased 
to attend their markets* TJie next step was 
the imposition of a heavy duty on raw silk* 
In this narrow spirit of commercial iegisJatioii 
all the pains taken by Colbert were rendered 
abortive, and as the inevitable result of aueh 
JUdent vol, ai, p* 87* 
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imprudent res trie aftorn very brief gleam 
of prosperity, the affairs of tlie company re¬ 
lapsed into a state of cheerless inactivity^ 
whioli was rendered all but extinct by the 
effects of the European war which commenced 
in 169 i. 

Haviug so far followed the fortunes of the 
company in consecutive order, the progress 
of their affairs in India imposes tlie necessity 
of going back a few years. After Martin 
Jiad mmlc a settlement, with tlie consent of tlie 
rajah, in PondicheiTy, a fine ojiportunity was 
presented to the French authorities of maHng 
an establishment In Siam. Some French 
missionaries had visited that kingdom, and 
had conducted themselves with so much for« 


hearanee, propriety, and friendliness, that 
they are said to Ijave secured the love of the 
]>eople, and to Imve inspired them with re- 
speet for the French generally. 

Previously to this, a Greek adventurer, 
Constantine Faulkon, had travelled into Siam, 
was well received at court, and soon rose 
in favonr with the suvereign. In the course 
of time, lie was raised to the very important 
post of prime-minister or barcalon. In this 
elevation he treated both the prince and the 
people despotically. The former was weak, 
sickly, and without issue. The minister en ter¬ 
tained the notion of securing tlie succession 
to himself, and he is charged with the criminal 
iuteutioii of removing the ruling monarch out 
of Ids path. To enable him the more effec¬ 
tively to compass his ends, he resolved on 
attempting to make the French subservient 
to his scheme; lie therefore sent ambassadors 
to France, in 1684, to tender his royal mas¬ 
ter's alliance, and to offer some eea-portB to 
the French merchants, and to ask for ships 
and troops. 

Lcilia XIV, eagerly took advantage of 
this unexpected proposal, which he justly 
considered calculated to benefit, in no small 
degree, the Indian Company. He accord- 
ingly dispatched a squadj‘ou to cultivate the 
favourable opportunity offereil, but this object 
seems to have been only secondary, for the 
French writers say that it conveyed a greater 
number of Jesuits than of traders, and in the 
treaty which was concluded between the two 
kings, under the direction of the Jesuit 
Pachard, much more attention was paid to 
religious concerns than to those of commerce.^ 
ihe hopes^ created by the early BUccess of 
the Christian missionaries were blasted by 
the conduct of the Jesuits now imported. 
These paid too much court to the unprin¬ 
cipled minister, who had, at tliis dine, by his 
arrogance and ambition, estranged from him- 

» Ifulorij of SeUUnwni ojid Tradtf iu ihe 
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self the affection and respect of the court mid 
the people. The misaionartes, as his crea¬ 
tures, became unpopular, and the public hatm! 
was soon transferred from their persons to 
their teachings, and to eucli an extent was 
this odium carried, that it provoked a popular 
revolt, during which their churches and mo¬ 
nasteries were exposed to the fury of tlie 
superstitious and the licentious. 

The fortress of Bangkok,^* built at the moutli 
of tlie Menana, had been given up to the 
French, It \vas very favourably Bituated for 
commercial purposes. The Menana flowa 
through a valley of tliat name, and is the 
most important river in that kingdom, paaaiHg 
through the greater pjart of it, and, mono¬ 
polizing its trade and navigation,! after a 
course of eight hundred miles, falls into the 
g u 1 f 0 f 8 i am by t h re e cb a n n els. T he to w n w aa 
also an excellent mart for all the productions 
of Chinn, the Philippine Islands, and dl the 
eastern parts of Asia. The situation of Slam, 
between two gulfs, washing coasts respoc- 
tively one liuutired and sixty and two him- 
dred leagues in extent, gives it a command 
of the imvigatiou of all the sens in that part 
of the world. Mergin, then the princi|jal 
liarhour in the kingdom, and said to be one 
of the best in Asia, was likewise ceded to 
them. This port would have greatly facili¬ 
tated tlie trade with the coast of Coromandel, 
and chiefly with Bengal* It secured an ad¬ 
vantageous intercourse with the kingdoms of 
Pergu, Ava, Arracau and Lagos, where the 
fiiiest rubies in the world, and some gold duet, 
w'ere to be found, t 

These great opportunities were lost upon 
the French. Hie officials of the company 
and the Jesuit fathers were equally ignorant 
of their commercial advantages; anil even¬ 
tually, wdicn Faulkou's treasons were ripe for 
execution, having but feebly assisted in liia 
enterprise, tliey Avere involved in his disgrace, 
and the fortresses of Mergiii and Bangkok 
were wrested from the French garrisons by 
the most cowardly people in the East. 

During their very brief sojourn in Sinm, 
the French made an attempt to plant a set* 
tlement in Ton quin. They considered that a 
trade could be carried on with safety nnd 
advantage with a people 'which liad been for 
several centuries In commercial comninnica- 
tion w'itli the empire of China. 

Expelled from 8iam, the French Company, 
surrendering all hope of being able to mate 
au establishinent in the remote parts of Asia, 
began to regret the loss of their factory at 

^ From it3 situation, this town has become the greit 
centre of all the commerce of SJam. 

T Black ie*3 Iw/jertai G^zeUeer. 
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Surat, to which tliey coold not retnrii, as they I 
had left without dbcliarging the liabilities hi- 
cuvred there. The Mogul government, which 
was anxious to encourage the traffic of Surat, 
and to attract as many vessels as possible to 
that port, often solicited them to pay their 
creditors. This they failed to do, and there* 
fore could never recover from the obloquy to 
which their bad faith had subjected them. 

Excluded from all other parts of Asia, the 
Frencli were compelled to concentrate all 
their attention on Pondicherryi and on its 
eftecti ve fo rti fi c a tion. But th ea e d es igns were 
interrupted by a fierce war, which, though 
deriving its origin from remote causee, now 
broke out, in which the French nation had 
to maintain a contest provoked hy its oivn 
aggrandi^ring ambition against a confederation 
of the most powerful afntes in Europe. 

To the prudence aud ability of M» Martin 
was tile safety of the Frencli settlement:, niid 
the prevention of the total niin of the com¬ 
pany, due. The famous Mahratta chief, 
Sevajee, having approached the neighbour¬ 
hood of Pondicherry, threatened wutli his 
formidable force to overwhelm it ns a do¬ 
pe 11 denoy o f h i s on e mi ee, B y th e fr iondly offices 
of a neiglibouring Indian prince, however, a 
treaty was formed with Sevajec, and license 
granted to trade in his dominions on payment 
of one thousand six hundred rnpeea. This 
treaty was concluded in 1080, aod tlie terri¬ 
tory had been purchased, the year previously, 
of the llajah of Visapore. The only apprehen¬ 
sion that was now' entertained by the French, 
was lest the son of Sevajee, who was now the 
Peishua, and had become the master of 
Pondicherry by right of U'ar, might resent 
any attempt to fortify ft; but his permission 
was obtained in 1689, and then it was 
strongly surrounded with defensive works,^ 

As soon as intelligence was conveyed from 
Europe of the declaration of hostilities there, 
the Dutch, who had for some time looked on 
with jealousy at the rising importance of 
Pondicherry, offered very large presents to 
the Peuhwa, in whose dominions it lay, to 
eject the French ; hut, with a morality which 
should have put the Chrietiau to the blush, 
the sou of Sevajee rejected those offers with 
contempt, “The French;' he said, ^Miad 
iiiirly purchased that aettlenieut, for which 
they had paid a valuable consideration, and 
that, therefore, all the money iu the world 
should never tempt him to eject them" What 
the Peishw-a refused to do, the Dutch them- 
selves acco 1112)1 felled. They besieged Pon¬ 
dicherry in 1693, having arrived before the 

* Memoire dati4 les JrckuYS ds la Compagnie des* 
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placo with a fleet of nineteen sail, and an 
army of three thousand men, with a fine 
train of artiilery and six mortars, and to 
ensure their couquest, they applied to tlm 
new Peishwa—whose laxity of principle, it is 
to he hoped, was not the result of Dutch 
ethics—w ho, on receipt of about twenty thou¬ 
sand [bounds, made over to them the whole 
country. After a good, protracted defence, 
M. Martin, wlio was still director-general, sur¬ 
rendered upon very honourable terms. On 
tlie conclusion of the peace of Byswich, 1696, 
the Dutch w^ere compelled to restore it, and 
in a much better condition than they found 
it. They had built new walls, and seven 
bastions, and, in fact, had made It oue of the 
best defended fortresses in Jndia. 

Martin was again appointed governor, and 
dispatched from France—to which after the 
surrender he had returned^—with a squadron, 
Iiaviiig ou hoard two Imiidred regular troops 
for the augmentation of the garrison, and 
with orders to put the place in such a state 
of defence that, in case of a second war, it 
would be in a condition to repel any aaaailants. 
He took out with liim for that ]>iu'pose seve¬ 
ral able engineers, a vast quantity of military 
stores, and everything necessary to ensure 
security. lie managed the affairs of the 
company with such skill, iutegiity, and wis¬ 
dom, that he was enabled in the space of four 
or five years so to improve the town, that it 
could he scarcely recognised by its appearance. 
Not only were the fortifications completed, hut 
the garrison was increased to eight hundred 
men; one hundred new houses were added, a 
plan for a large town laid emt, into which, 
in a very few years, lie drew more than sixty 
tliousami iuhabhants; and in 1710 it had be¬ 
come one of the most considerable towns in 
the hands of the Europeans.^ Had Martin's 
efforts been seconded by a liberal policy at 
home, the French company would have been 
placed iqjou n level with its more favoured 
rivals, the Dutch aud English. 

The iutelligeuce aud patriotism of M. 
Martiu could effect no more than laying the 
basis of the future success of the company 
by impressing on the natives a very favour¬ 
able opinion of the French, by the incesBant 
and scrupulous attention he paid to training 
up ivell qualified aud conciliatory agents; by 
the mforniation he, with great industry, accii- 
mukted for his and their direction; by the 
excellent system of administration he esta¬ 
blished and main tamed in jjfe governnieut; 
and by the daily increase of inhabitants in 
Pondicherry. But all these prudent and 
salutary measures failed to invigorate the 
waning prosperity of tJie company, subject 
* m^/oire des Indes OrientaUSi torn iii. p. 231, 23B. 
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from its infivncy to eiieli inherent disorders 
ns were cnlculated eveiitnslly to effect its 
dissolution.* 

IMEUtiii'a original intention to re-esta- 
Llish on a finn basis a great empire in Mada* 
gasenr, and witli that object he transported 
thither nearly seventeen hnndred colonists^ 
who, though cheered with the hopes of en¬ 
joying a deliglitfnl climate, and realizing a 
ia]dd fortune, encountered on tlieir arrival 
nothing but famine^ dissension, despair, and 
death. Their fate rendered all after efforts 
apparently impracticable. The shareholders 
hecaiue defaulters, Tlie gove rum cut which 
had pledged itself to give without interest 
a fifth of tlie subscribed ca 2 ntab and who on 
those terms were at this period liable for 
only two million ]ivre3,f advanced it from the 
cxcliequer, in order to sustain a project so 
much in royal favour; and some time after, it 
generously made a grant of what at hi^st was 
a loam This encouragement failed to effect 
its ohjeetj and tlie company were obliged to 
confine their operations to Snrat and I^ondi- 
clierry, and to abandon their settlements at 
Eantam, Eajapore, Tilseri, Masulipatam, 
Goin!)roon and Siam, 

The fierce war of lfiS9 considerably in- 
creased the embarrassments of the company, 
even by the success of French arms. Several 
privateers, fitted out in the ports of Fiance, 
by their vigilance and intrepidity, gave great 
anno 3 ^ance to the traders of England and of 
Holland, The Indian goods which fell into 
their hands by the seizure of several prizes, 
the privateers were enabled to sell at a com¬ 
paratively low figure. Tliongh remunerative 
ill comparison with their outlay, this compe¬ 
tition had the effect of compelling the com¬ 
pany to sell at prices under the first cost; and 
when they made complaints to the minister, 
he did not feel himself justified iu sacrificing 
to their interests a body of men, who so 
seriously annoyed the enemy, and reudejed 
such essential services to their eountr)^ 

Every resource having been exhanked, the 
conviction became general that the company 
could not persevere unaided; therefore they, in 
1707, complied with the proposal of some 
wealthy merchants, who agreed to send tlieir 
own ships to India, upon the condition that 
they should allow fifteen per cent, to the 
company, upon tlie merchandise which should 
be imported by them, reserving the riglit to 
fake such share in the ships as their circum¬ 
stances should permit. Even after this they 
were reduced to the necessity of making over 
the entire and exclusive exercise of their 
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privilege to some privateers of St. Maloes, Btill 
reserving tlie same power ivhich had for sonic 
years warded off' their extinction. 

Although thus involved, and their situation 
desperate, the company in 1714 solicited 
from their royal founder, protector, and patron 
a renewal of their charter, which was on the 
eve of expiring, and which they had now 
enjoyed for nearly half a century. When 
this application was made, their entire capifai 
bad been expended, and their debts amonutcd 
to ten million livres;^ iievertheleBs, tlieir 
request was granted for fen years. Upon 
the death of Louis XIV. V'bicli occurred 
shortly after this renewal of the clmvter, the 
Luke of Orleans became the regent, Toliim 
tiiG company applied for a prolongation of 
tlieir term, In seeking this favour, the 

real object is said to have been to obtain a 
recognition of their privileges, in the expec¬ 
tation that should they so far succeed, they 
would be able to obtain from him more solid 
advantages, and sucli help from the treasury 
as would enable them to revive their trade. 
From the jrublic they had no credit to expect, 
the peilod of their new charter being so very 
limited. 

These expectations were defeated by the 
financial derangements, wdiich, having their 
source in a remote period, had been fe a if ally 
augmented in the kle reign, and had come to 
a crisis in 1715, Instead of having money 
to lend, the crown was enormously in debt, 
and the regent and hia ministers, instead of 
having money to give away for invest¬ 
ment in commerce, were engaged in devising 
means to make the commerce of the kingdom 
subservient to their own pressing demands— 
to fill the exchequer, to pay off' the obliga¬ 
tions of the crown, and to discharge the accu¬ 
mulated claims on the government and 
the nation. The contrivances to meet these 
exigencies were long known in France by 
the name of the System; and they, with 
their consequents down to the revointbii, 
form no inconsiderable portion of the liistoiy 
of modern France. 

One of the most popular expedients time 
proposed was that of the celebrated Laiv, 
a Scotchman; and it is more than probable 
that the high estimation in winch the memory 
of the eelebi^ated Colbert, the descendant ofn 
Scotchman, was held, gave an impulse to Iiis 
popularity. This state empiric engaged to re¬ 
establish the finances. His first steii was the 
establishment of a bank. The success which 
attended its early operations silenced the 
arguments and clamours of his opponents. 
This bank commenced business in 17ir>. The 
gratitude of the French rose so high, that 
* IBs, 
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tlicY pronounced tiie services he Lad rendered 
wortbY of tbe most houoovable monuments 
and testimonials a nation could in its grati¬ 
tude bestow. Thus estimated, it is not 
strange that lie found himself with infliience 
enough to organise the Western company, 
the privileges of wliich were at first restricted 
to the trade of Louisiana, and to the beavers 
of Canada, but shortly after the Western 
company secured its charter, the companies 
trading to Africa, the East Indies, and to 
China, were incorporated uitli it. This 
amalgamation ambition sly proposed to pay 
off tbe national debt, and thus relieve France 
from file accumulated obligations of iiges, 
which had long weighed heavily on her, and 
which threatened to crush her to the earth. 

The edict ofAmalgamationextiugnished 
the titles of East and West India Companies, 
as well as those of the minor companies asso¬ 
ciated, and substituted the coinprehensive 
name, “ The Company of the Indies/' 

To this new company was granted tlie ; 


, exclusive privilege of trading from the Capa 
of Good Hope to the utmost extent of the 
East Indies, as also to the islands of Mada¬ 
gascar, Bourbon, and France, the coast of 
Sofala in Africa, tlie Reil Sea, and Persia, to 
the dominions of the Mogul, of the King of 
Siam, and of the Emperors of China and 
Japan, and also to the South Seas, troiu the 
Straits of IMagellan to the East Indies, and 
rigidly excluding all the other French sub¬ 
jects from those parts under pain of tho 
confiscation of their vessels and efiects."*^ All 
the property and possessions of the amalga¬ 
mated companies were secured to them, but 
they ivere made responsible for all the just 
liabilities these companies had incurred. To 
enable them to enter with effect upon their 
extensive sphere of action, they were autho¬ 
rised to issue new shares, to the amount of 
twenty-five million livres, to be purchased with 
ready money only, on the same terms that 
the West India Company possessed shares to 
the amount of one hundred million* 


CHAPTER LX. 
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So popular was the new undertaking that in 
an incredibly short time, instead of twenty- 
five million Hvres, fifty millions w^ere sub¬ 
scribed. In this state of prosperity the com¬ 
pany volunteered to pay at the rata of 
fifty millions in every month, the enormous 
quantity of paper in circulation, amounting to 
nearly sixty millions of our mouey. As an ac¬ 
knowledgment of this generous and patriotic 
proposal, the king, by an arret dated July, 
1720, cliaiiged the terms on which their 
privileges were granted, declared the com¬ 
pany perpetual, and restrained himself and 
his BivecesBors from treating tliem as other 
coiupames had been treated, and from this 
time they acquired and bore the title The 
Perpetual Company of the Indies/' 

The capitakas has been already noticed, con¬ 
sisted of tile original capital of the West India 
Comjmny, and the twenty-five nullione added 
thereto upon the amalgamation; but in order 
to guard the new company against stock¬ 
jobbing, a revision of the shares w^as made, 
in 1T23, in order to ascertain which of them 
had been obtained fairly and by purchase, 
The conseq[uence was that in the same year I 
tbe king fixed tbe shares at fifty-six thousand, | 
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and thus the capital on which dividends were 
to be paid, was settled at one hundred and 
twelve millions, and upon this the king as¬ 
sured to them a yearly revenue of eight 
millions four himdred thousand livres. This 
revenue from the state was given because the 
company, by the proposal to undertake the 
national liabilities, had placed itself in the 
position of a public creditor. 

In 1725, by another arret, five thousand 
shares were cancelled and burned, and the 
capital reduced to that extent, and their 
dividend secured by the annual payment of 
eight millions from tbe taxes on tobacco, the 
exclusive, perpetual, and irrevocable privilege 
of Belling which was conceded to them in 
1728, and cun'finTicd to them in 1725, toge¬ 
ther with the profits arising from the Caiia- 
d i a 11 fur trad e .f T h us the fun d fo r t b e a n n iia 1 
dhidends, was as effectively guaranteed as it 
could by possibility be. As a collateral secu¬ 
rity the commerce of India was assigned, and 
the proceeds thereof were to be alJoived to 
accumulate for some lime, and to be e^^eiitually 

* IIMoire de des hidm^ p, 1 IB; Uni~ 
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Appropriated to strengtherting the fimds for 
promoting that important trade, and placing 
it in a position to jneUl a large revenue to 
B^veU the annual dividends. such seen- 

rities, such extensive privileges, ministerial 
patronage^ and brlghteinug prospects^it is not 
matter of surprise that the sliares were eagerly 
sought for, and rose into higii estimation at 
home and abroad. 

Tills short sketch of affairs in France was 
necessary to elucidate French proceedings in 
the East, and to show how the repeated 
failures of ail the attempts made for the pros¬ 
perous cultivation of the Indian trade, had 
convinced most men that a repetition of such 
efforts would he equally nnsuccessful; and that 
to prosecute it with sue cess demanded the ini- 
m e d I a fce sn p e r v i s i on o f the go ve rn men t. T he 
ministers coiisequeiitly resolved on taking It 
into their own cave. It was decided to 
advance large sums of money on the spec illa¬ 
tion, In order to guard against the annoyance 
which would be likely to arise in the early 
stages of their operations, they undertook to 
pay the shareholders a Btipulated dividend 
annually, such as was considered reasonable ; 
and they furthermore considered that it wciuld 
be prudent to suffer the profits, should any be 
yielded, to accmniilato for some time, that 
sufficient funds might be available, aa well in I 
Europe as in India. This decision they did 
not make public; concluding that as soon 
as it was ascertained that profits accrued, the 
majority of the proprietors would insist on a 
distribution. They therefore judged it beet to 
furnish no accounts, and also, to satisfy public 
expectation, to proceed actively to work. 
Accordingly, towards the close of the year 
1720, the ministers, while tliey had money in 
their hands, enabled the company of the 
Indies to equip three ships for sea, which, in 
addition to a large cargo of European mer¬ 
chandise, conveyed a large sum in specie and 
bullion. This spirited proceeding raised tlie 
credit of the company and enhanced the value 
of the shares; and, as if in expectation of large 
returns, port L'Orient was put in a condi¬ 
tion, by new improvements and the erection 
of magazines, to serve as a eouvenieiit depot 
for the expected commerce. The result of 
these spirited efforts is thus ahly stated by an 
autlior frequently made use of *—'' Yet, in the 
midst of this seemingly settled and regular 
establishment, the * Perpetual Company of the 
Indies ' remained upon such a foundation as 
nothing of the like nature ever stood upon 
before, and with respect to which the time 
will not be lost upon the reader if he will be 
pleased to reflect this company had a vast 
capital, but nominal only, for in reality and at 
* Uhher^al Modmi vol. li. p. 139* 
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the bottom they %vere without funds; their 
commerce as described, or rather prescribed 
by the edict of nxiox, was, beyond com¬ 
parison, more extensive than that of any 
trading company in Europe, and the means of 
carrying on their trade as much out of com¬ 
parison less. Besides all this there wa^ 
another circumstance no less extraordinary 
than the other two, wdiich was, that the 
directors of this mighty company, whatever 
they might seem in the eye of the world, 
were really under direction themselves; that 
is, they depended for inatriictions, ships, 
money, and everything else, upon the minis¬ 
ters of state; and yet, to speak from what 
time and experience have taught ua, these 
very instances of weakness and instability 
appear to have been the sources of all their 
good fortune. For the directors, in quality 
of that employment, having the capacity of 
only re 2 >resentiiig the state that things were 
in, and the necessity they were under, had do 
temptations at any time to depart from the 
truth; with this additional check upon them, 
that if they dlcb it would have certainly been 
discovered, and themselves removed. On the 
other hand, the ministers of the day, knowing 
that their continuance in power must always 
depend on the maintenance of public credit, 
took care to fundsli the directors with sucli 
supplies as were requisite to keep the niacbiue 
of their commerce in constant motion, that 
the opinion which the public entertained of 
the restitution of their affairs might be for¬ 
tified from their progress ; thus their balance, 
which originally arose from necessity, and ia 
some measure from accident, was more happy 
in its operations than any contrivance that 
could Lave been formed by human wisdom 
to answer these ends.” * 

This ministerial supervision and encourage¬ 
ment—which would in England be as niinous 
in practice, as it is aiuougat a free people 
vicious in principle—resulted beneficially for 
France, subjected to despotic rule. Dumg 
the fourteen encceeding years, sometimes three, 
sometimes four ships were sent anniiahy to 
the East, and by slow but steady pirogress the 
affairs of the company were restored and 
strengthened. However, with this prosperous 
state, there was no accumulation of funds for 
distribution amongst the shareholders; the 
profits realized were swallowed by their 
increasing expenses, aa the increase of the 
Indian commerce imposed the necessity of 
re-establishing their old factories and raising 
new ones. Indeed, for some of the early 
years their outlay exceeded their income, and 

* The Builior ha^ drawn tliia train of reasouiag from the 
Diciwtinaire Contmet'cej to wMrli Llie reader is 
referred- 
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tliong:h llieir Enropenn rivals, witTiesshi^ 
the steadily increasing^ e^ttent of their trade^ 
the regularity ivith which they exported to 
Europe, and being unacquainted with their 
secrets, thought their affairs to he in a flou¬ 
rishing state, yet such was not the reality; 
gradual supplies were t'equired, and without 
such assistance many years would have rolled 
over before their commerce would have become 
self-supporting. 

The directors of the company sustained its 
credit by the prudent disposition of the sup¬ 
plies from the East, and Irept things in tole¬ 
rable order; they had paid off the heavy 
liabilities of the various coni]>arjies iu tlie 
UKiox, though these far exceeded their assets.^ 

To Ony, who had been appointed, ii/ 
I to superintend the fluancesof France-— 
udiicli he managed with surprising success— 
tlie great impulse henceforth given to com¬ 
mercial enterprise iu the East is fairly at¬ 
tributable. It baa been generally admitted 
that he was an upright and disinterested 
minister; but that Ids character was sullied 
hv a harshness of temper, wliicli contrasted 
offensively wbth the euavity of the courteous 
French, The apology which he once made 
when a friend reproached him for this blemish, 
was characteristic aud not very creditable to 
the nation ■.—“ How can I behave otherwise ? 
Out of a huudved people I see lu a day, fifty 
take nie for a fool and fifty fur a knave.” His 
brother, De h'ulvy, who bad less priiieiple, but 
possessed more affability and a greater eliare 
of capacity, vras entrusted witli the affairs 
of the ''Perpetual Company of the Indies," 
and under such able direction it could not 
fail to prosper. These able ministers plainly 
understood that further supplies were de¬ 
manded, in order to command a more remu¬ 
nerative trade and to extricate tbe company 
from existing difficulties. Before this was 
done, a most rigid investigation of tlicir 
circumstances was made, and then, their 
affairs haiung been placed in the best possible 
position, tbe requisite sums ivere advanced. 
The minister's foresight was gratified by 
flattering results. On the termination of 
the second year, the returns from tlie East 
were doubled, and a fair prospect was pre¬ 
sented of a large additional increase; and, 
in fact, the third year yielded tliriee as much 
as they had been. Port L'Orient, which had 
been laughed at as a depot erected for an 
imaginary commerce, seemed now to have 
been providentially and wisely provided for a 
trade which had become considerable and 
regular; and so rapidly did it continue to 
progress that in 1742 the public sale there 

* Ufiwerjtnl Moderti Hklorw. vol xi. r>, 134: ihtyual. 
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amounted to the large sum of twenty-four 
millions of llvres, that is, about one million of 
English money, besides which they reserved 
goods in the stores to the amount of four 
million livres ; and the first ships that arrived 
in 1743, brought home a still more valuable 
cargo. 

All the European powers, hut more espo- 
cially tlie maritime, were alarmed by this ad¬ 
vancement of a company so iiisiguibeaut and 
feeble a few years previously; but these 
apprehensions would have been considerably 
modified had it been reflected that it was all 
artificial—a hot-bouse plant, which in an nn- 
genial location had, by applied heat, been forced 
into a premature, if not an unnatural, luxu¬ 
riance, and therefore subject to very probable 
casualties, any one of which would suddenly 
withdraw its sustenance, dry up its sap, and 
destroy the forced exotic; while its accli¬ 
mated neighbour gathered strength from the 
soil aud healthful growth. Much of the suc¬ 
cess, it must be owned, is attributable to the 
long contiuned peace which blessed the 
pacific administration of Cardinal Fkury. The 
true condition of affairs was made manifest 
to the Company and the world, during the 
war of the succession, to the throne of Spain, 
which broke out in 1740, and involved Fi ance 
aud the chief of the nations of Europe in the 
quarrel. But this war had been carried on 
for some time before the exposure was made, 
or any susjnclon of it reached the company or 
the public. On tlie contrary, tlie company 
relying on its fancied prosperous resources, 
thought it its duty to give its assistance to the 
nation, England and France having taken 
o]>poeite sides, the war between them was 
stininiated by their contiguity and rival posi¬ 
tions, The e norm on a expenses incurred by 
France, forced M, Orry, though very re- 
iuetantly, to inform the directors that public 
affairs were so complicated that they had no 
more pecuniary aid to expect from tbe ex- 
ehequer, and should entirely rely upon their 
own resources, and carry on their trade in 
future as best they could. This disclosure 
and intimation scattered to the winds their 
delusive prosperity, and all which they had 
been doing for several years perished by the 
first exposure. The shares of tlie company, 
wliich had previously reached to two thousand 
livres aud upwards, suddenly fell to eight 
hundred.^ But this was not the only in¬ 
jury inflicted; a wwse than this was that 
the governments of Europe had learned that 
French commerce could not exist, as in other 
countries, independent of royal bounty. In 
France it was supported by the state, in other 
cmmtries it powerfully contributed to their 
• Umersai 3Iodem Ekioij, vol. xi. p, 13A 
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piipport Thongl), as Ims been just stated, 
tins commerce fell by one ndvereo blast, tiie 
company was not eKtioguislied, 
pliances were devised to restore it to life, 
'fhe proprietors, liaviiig recovered from tlieir 
first painful surprise, were enabled by the aid 
of a few lotteries to extricate themselves from 
their immediate difficulties, and to resume 
ope rati ons* 

During the prosecution of the war the 
government dkl not overlook nor neglect the 
affairs of the company in the East, A suffi¬ 
cient force was forwarded thither, not merely 
for defensive but for offensive action, and the 
officials selected for the civil, naval, and mili- 
^tary services, proved the judgment of their 
appointments, and showed theuiselves e: 3 [nal 
to the exigencies of the crisis, 

Dnmas was sent to Pondicherry, and 
had not been long there, when he prevailed 
upon the court of Delhi to grant him leave 
to coin money. Tills permission the French 
valued at about twenty tlionsand pounds 
annually. He also managed to obtain posses¬ 
sion of the town of Karical * which entitled 
him to a considerable sliare in the trade of 
TaDjore, Some ti me aftc r this 11 1 e Mali rattas 
Invaded the Deccan, defeated and slew the 
Rajah of Arcot, His family and several of 
Ilia subjects sought refuge in Pondicheny, 
and were kindly received, Ragojee, who 
conmiauded the conquerors, demanded the 
surrender of the refugees and moreover a 
sum of money, amounting to oue million two 
hundred thousand livres, aa arrears of tribute ; 
to which, ho alleged, the French Jiad formerly 
submitted. Dumas, with a generous resolu¬ 
tion, replied ‘‘ that lie could not consistently 
with the honour of the great monarch whom 
he represented, surrender up helpless refugees 
who had thrown theniBclves upon his pro¬ 
tection ; that every Frenchman in Pondi- 
eimrry would readily sacriHce life for their 
protection, and that Ids own life would be the 
forfeit if his sovereign knew^ that he listened 
to the proposal of paying tribute; and, finally, 
that ho was prepared and resolved to defend 
his post to the last/’ This manly tono had 
effect, Pondicherry not attacked; no 
prisonem sniTendered; no tribute paid. 

Though the Mahratta army amounted to 
one hn lid red thousand men, still the French 
W'ere in tlie position to make a formidable, if 

* Thia town aud district arc situated vvillun Ike British 
dtstricL of Tan j ore, in the presidency of Madras, near 
t he Coro man del coast of the Bay of Beue^dl, on a sin all 
cstnary ol the Cavery. The French territory is com¬ 
pletely surrounded hy the Brilish, and coiilams an area of 
sisty-three square miles. It was restored to them at the 
general pacifiealion in 1S14, on condition that no fortiti- 
oations ahonld be ereetad thereon.—T kor^iton’s Indian 
On^eiieer* 


not a successful, defence. The place ivas regu- 
Jiiiiy Ibrtibed, and well stored with provisiom; 
the gamsou consisted of between six and 
seven thousand men, and its walls w^ere pro¬ 
tected by betw^een four and five hundred 
pieces of cannon.'^'’ The conduct of the Frentli 
on tins occasion recommended them to the 
favour of tiie Mogul and his ministers, who 
ever after ninnifested the greatest kindness for 
Dumas, and the lugheBt respect for the 
French nation. But this gratitude did not 
terminate at the mere expression. The young 
Pdnee of Arcot came in person to testify hb 
sense of obligation, and presented a very fine 
elephant w ith splendid trappings ; to tide he 
added the cession of three districts in tlm 
neighbourhood of Pondicherry, to Dumas per^ 
sonally, and tliis grant was confirmed hy the 
Emperor of Delhi, and Dumas raised to die 
dignity of nabob, and to the command of four 
tlionsand five hundred hoi'se. Tliese favours 
were all personal; but, through his intercea- 
sion, he procured them to be assigned to liis 
office. Immediately after. In 1741, he sur¬ 
rendered his power and ids office into the 
hands of hi a successor, Dupleix, wdiose fraii- 
saetiona win more appropriately form a por¬ 
tion of the English division of this w'ovk ; hi 
those stirring scenes wdicre the twyo great 
nations prosecuted—as no other nations cau 
—the war-struggle for supremacy, and wliere 
he conies into no ignoble conflict with Ad¬ 
miral Boscawen. 

Whilst Dumas was reflecting such credit 
and distinction upon himself and hia country, 
the government sent an equally iUiistiioiie 
man, Bourdonnais, to anotlier of the Freuch 
settlements. The progress of eveiita there 
challenge and merit attention. 

The Blanritius, or the Isle of France, may 
lie fa illy said to have been, at that time, 
peculiarly the possession of the ** Perjietnal 
Company of the Indies/* It w-as not in' 
eluded in the grants of any of the previously 
existing companies ; not that they claimed uc 
riglit, nor had overlooked it; for it is oil 
record that nearly one hundred years pre¬ 
viously to its concession, the French govern¬ 
ment had entertained the idea of planting ft 
colony there. This island is said to be one 
of the most romantic and pictaresque-iabl;ii)g 
in tlie Eastern hemisphere. It hes h>ur 
iiiindred miles east of Madagascar, and about 
two tliousaud three hundred miles from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and nine thonsaiid 

* lUyuab vol. ii. p. S31. The author in the Unions! 
Modi^rn says iiiat the Mabrattas ccnthiued 

field nil ike year, 1740, till the mniitk of April, 1741, 
arid plundered every place within their readu and tried 
without snecesa vvlial menaces would do w ilk (he Gover¬ 
nor of PoiiJitrlierry : they at last accepted a small present 
and retired,— YoL li.p, 133* 
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five hundred from England* The first who 
made any settlement in it were the Dutch, in 
the year 159S, when they changed the name 
from Ceriid to Mauritius, in honour of their 
Prince Maurice* The more tempting trea¬ 
sures held out to tliem further East, induced 
them to abandon it in 1710, and it was 
afterwards taken possession of by Fraijce in 
1721, and was called Ih de France. It may 
he here said, that in the possession of that 
country it continued to remain till the year 
1810, when the British government, exaspe¬ 
rated by the great mischief done to our mer¬ 
chant vessels and East Iiuliamen by attacks 
made from this island, and apprehensive of 
aiinilar results to our traders by the French 
men-of-war and privateers, sent, in that year, 
an exjiedftioii for its capture, in wddch they 
succeeded* At the peace, in 1814, the pos¬ 
session of it was notified, and from tliat time 
it lias COutinned annexed to England* There 
is no exact account of the w-ay in which the 
Frencli first possessed it; hut it nmst have 
been during the period the old East India 
Company’s privileges lasted: however, the 
monuracut of possession taken, inscribed with 
the new name, erected by the Chevalier de 
Fouqeray, is dated Beptember 3, 1721* Its 
first inhabitants came from the Isle of Bour¬ 
bon, and were neglected, if not forgotten, 
during the space of fifteen years; and it was 
only in 1735, that the Perpetual Company 
decided on its occupation, and sent Bour- 
donnais to accomplish their designs tliere. 
This man, since so famous, was born at 
St, M a Iocs, and had been at sea from the early 
age of ten* No consideratioii could induce 
him to withdraw from his profession, and in 
every one of his nninternipted vo}'ages he 
was successful, and had signalized himself by 
some remarkable feat* He was tlie first 
Frenchman who suggested the idea of sending 
armed ship into the Indian sea; his skill in 
ehipdiuiMing was well known, and also kis 
capabilities in navigating and defending a 
ship* His schemes were comprehensive, and 
not distracted hy his minute acquamtanee with 
deUiik He apprehended no difficulty, and 
possessed the Vvare and eminent gift of in¬ 
spiring all under lila command 'with a eon- 
fidence of Ills powers and in their results* 
On arriving at his post hU first care was to 
master the difficulties of his situation* He 
acquired an accurate knowledge of tlie island, 
and his next care was to instil a spirit of 
emulation into the old settlers, who had pined 
ami become inactive from the iiegflect with 
vvliich they had been treated by the motlier 
country* He subjected them and tlie recent 
arrivals to a wholesome discipline* He made 
them cultivate rice and wlieat for the sup^dy of 


the Europeans who might touch on their coast, 
and he knew that a regular supply would 
draw many traders thither, In a short time 
all the ships hound for India were hither at¬ 
tracted, assured that they would find all the 
refreshments and conveniences required after 
aiicli a tedious voyage* Three ships, one ot 
which was of five hundred tons burthen, tvere 
equipped and dispatched from the dock he 
had constructed, and he soon proved to the 
authorities at home, to what an important po¬ 
sition their new dependency could be raised* 
These beginnings, pregnant with great pro¬ 
mise* ns is generally the case, did not meet 
wutli the approval of men of little minds, and 
a reply of Bourdonnais to one of the directors 
who cliarged him with having enriched himself, 
while he had exhausted the supplies of the 
company, deserves notice:—“ I have managed 
mine according to my own judgment, and' 
those of the company according to your 
direction*’^ 

He proposed to the government to place 
at his command a sufficient squadron, with 
which he \vould await, at the Isle of France, 
the commeucement of the impending hostili¬ 
ties with England; and he promised wdieii 
that event occurred, that he would proceed to 
the Btraits of Bund a, and on that atati on- 
through which most ships sailing to or from 
China passed—would intercept all the En¬ 
glish ships, and protect the French. What¬ 
ever might have been the result of this 
expedition if eftected, there is no douht what¬ 
ever it was ably conceived. His antecedents, 
and w hat he afterwards did with a feeble force, 
confirm the opinion that it wmld have been 
fearlessly conducted, and w^ould have eerioiisly 
affected English interests in the East Hap- 
j)ily, his project W'aa not executed on the scale 
he proposed, though the minister approved 
the plan* 

Five vessels had been actually fitted out 
for liiuij and he had sailed with them* But 
he had scarcely departed wdieii the directors, 
feeling annoyed because the destination of the 
squadron had not been conimnnicated to 
them, regretting the expense incurred, and 
jealous of the powder this appointment con¬ 
ferred on a man of w hose previous inflnence 
they were apprehensive, remonstrated uith 
the minister on the absurdity of it, assuring 
liim that there was no reason to fear that the 
war in Europe wmukl disturb the neiitraiity, 
which it w'ould be as much the interest of the 
English as of tlie French to observe in the 
Indian waters. These remonstrances, unfor¬ 
tunately for France and the company, pre¬ 
vailed*^ Bourdon nais was recalled, and the 
promising opportunity lost of perhaps de¬ 
stroy i 1 )g the sma 11 squad ron shor11a fter sent 
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from England to Asia, of making tke Frenck 
masters of the Indian seas, and probably of 
ruining the Englisli Bettlements in tliose re¬ 
gions. Hostilities soon after commenced be¬ 
tween England and France. 

BourdonnaU deeply regretted tlie great 
political blunder, and remonstrated in vain with 
the directors and minister. ithoiit money, 
without means, and witliont magazines, he 
by perseverance succeeded in forming a 
squadron composed of a sixty gnn sliip and 
five mevchantnieti, wdiich be converted into 
men-oLwar. With this small armament he 
suecessFully attacked the English squadron, 
and forced them to abandon for a time the coast 
of Coromandel; he attacked and took Madras, 
and proved to the home government, tliat, 
bad he been well supported, be would not 
have met with the reverses which wdll be 
.noticed wlien treating of the achievements of 
the English arms in the Eastern conflicts with 
the French. 

Before the close of this chapter, in order to 
malvC complete the history of French com¬ 
merce in the East, up to the period at 
which we have arrived—namely, the eve of 
the commencement of hostilities arising out 
of the w^ar which was declared in 1740 be- 
tureen England and France—it is necessary to 
supply a brief account of the French Chinese 
Comp any, wdiich though ahsorbed in the 
amalgamation which constituted the Perpetual 
Company of the Indies, deserves notice for its 
previous and independent action. 

TJic French liistorian makes mention of 
four companies \vhich were formed for culti¬ 
vating a trade with China. The first of 
these was formed in 16G0, by tlie exer t ions of 
Fermenelj a wealthy merchant of Koneu, wlio 
Lad induced several others to join with liim 
in the speculation, and amongst these were 
men of very high rank and influence. Reli¬ 
gion W'as the great stimulant, as the object of 
most of tlie supporters w^as to transport to that 
vast country several prelates and priests, 
whom the pope had appointed to preach 
the gospel there.^ The royal sanction was 
granted to it in 1604. The commercial results 
were so trivial, that a second voyage 'was never 
made. The second company was established 
by virtue of a treaty with the East India 
Company in 1008, supported by an ai'iet of 
council, dated January in that year. 

The arr^t was granted to M. Jourdan, a 
nierchant, who equipped with great expedi- 
dition a vessel of large tonnage, wdiich sailed 
in the month of March following, and returned 
safely with a largo and profitable cargo in 
August, 1700, Tile success of this experi¬ 
ment raised the expectations of the pnbhc in 
Misi&ire de la, p. 93. 


no ordiiiaiy degree. The same vessel was 
again pre]>ared for the voyage, and returned 
in 1708, with equally remunerative results^ 
thougdi she had a narrow escape from ship¬ 
wreck on her return in the Canton river. In 
consequence of these successful trips, letters 
patent were granted to the proprietors ia 
1705, by which they were incorporated with 
the title of the Royal Company of China f 
and, with tiie consent of “the East India 
Company of the Indies/^ their privileges 
ivere to terminate with those of the latter 
company. AVitlnn the space of eight years, 
three sliips returned with cargoes consisting 
priiicipaJly of silks, but a prohibition having 
been imposed on that commodity, the owners, 
in disgust, declined to continue their specu¬ 
lation. It may be also that this resolution 
was influenced, and in no small degree, by 
tlie apprehension created by the war wducli 
France then waged against most of the powers 
of Europe. Their privileges they still rC' 
tained, and theseexteudednot only^ to the coasts 
of Obiim, hut also to Tonquin, Cochin China, 
and the islands adjacent, and all the other 
traders of France were exchuled from tliem. 

In the year 1713, another China Company 
was fomed under letters patent altogether 
independent; of the East India Company, for a 
term of iifty years, extending from the month 
of March, 1715. This company dispatched 
tw^o ships to China, one of which returned to 
Ostend hi 1718, and the other in the same 
year to Genoa; but in ITID, it was sw^atlowed 
up ill the Company of the Indies. 

In 1740, and fiom that to the present, 
Pondicherry was the seat of the governor- 
general of the French settlements in India, 
The affiiirs of the company were tben in a 
flourishing condition; they retained their 
beaver trade in Canada, and the slave trade 
on tlie coast of Africa, ■wViich they lost the 
succeeding year. They liad not only peopled 
the Isle of France and brought it to a state 
of prosperity, but they bestowed the same 
bleBslng on the Isle of Bourbon, and ren¬ 
dered both valuable possessions to France. 
Their trade was carried on to such an extent, 
and with such brilliant success, that they 
excited the jealousy of the Dutch and En¬ 
glish companies. In the year 1734, tlieir 
sales at HOrient amounted to eighteen mil¬ 
lion livres, and in 1740, they reached twenty- 
two millions. In fact, having grasped at too 
much, they became sensible that their trade 
was too extensive for their resources, and 
that it u'as impossible for them to manage it 
to their satisfaction and benefit. Accord¬ 
ingly, in the year 1730, they importuned the 
king to take off their liaiids the trade ot 
Barbary. He also resumed the trade in 
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tobacco, which had beea farmed to them ; 
out of this, however, they reserved an auuiial 
reveuue of eight millioiis. In the following 
vear the company eurreudered LouiBiana into 
his hamls, and paid one million four hundred 
and fifty thousand Uvres for being suffered so 
to do* 


The company was not without its adver¬ 
saries, and some of these calculate their sales 
at a lower rate, hut in their statementa they 
advisedly excludo^ the imports from Glnna, 
the Mauritius, and Bourbon, and all the pri¬ 
vate goods imported by the ofhcera and men 
engaged in their vessels.* 


CHAPTER LXI. 


ERITJSH AFPAIES IN CmNA BJlRim THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


The centnry opened with discusBions as to the 
quantity and consequences of the export of 
silver to China, jnst such as oecupfed the city 
financiers in London during NoTemher, ISoS. 
To lessen these exportations, on acconnt of 
the Oiiinese trade, the directors of the East 
India Company ordered their supercargoes to 
Bend to Madras from China £20,000 in gold,"^’ 

During the first few years of the century 
Chinese commerce was carried on mainly be¬ 
tween Surat and Bengal on the one hand; 
and Amoy, Chusan, and Canton on the other, 
Condore and Mocha, were also entrepots of 
Chinesg trade,^ 

The Cluuese adopted the vexations and op¬ 
pressive expedient of compelling Europeans at 
Canton to transact all their business with one 
man called “ the emperor's merchant.” This 
was fiercely and perseveringly resisted ; for 
the emiieror’s merchant proved himself in- 
competent, besides lie had neither capital nor 
goods, his patent of exclusive trade being Jus 
sole property. He finally allowed others to 
trade on condition of their paying to liim five 
hundred tales ” per ship, A four per cent, 
duty was after some time leaded: the com¬ 
pany's agents thus describe its origin; and 
it 10 inserted liere as strikingly illustrative of 
the spirit of Chinese procedure ever since :— 
may not be amiss in this place to take 
notice, tliat this four per cent, is an imposition 
lately crept upon us by the submission of our 
predecessors the two preceding seasons. One 
per cent, of the four is what lias been usually 
given by the OhineBe merchants to the 
linguist upon all contracts, and the linguist 
was used to gratify the Hoppo out of thia sum 
for his employment. The other three were 
first squeezed from the China merebaut, as a 
gratuity for iipJiolding some particular men 
in monopolizing all the business, and this 
used to be given in a hiinp^ so that by under¬ 
valuing the goods, and concealing some part, 
they used to save half the charge ; but to 
show how soon an ill precedent will be im- 
* Peter Auber, f Ibid. 


jjroved in China to our disadvantage, the 
succeeding Hoppos, instead of the persuasive 
arguments such as their predecessors used, are 
come to demand it as an established duty,” 

In the year 17(}4> Gerardini^ a celebrated 
painter of those days, a native of Italy, who 
had spent eight years at Pekin, adorning the 
emperor’s palace — at tlie instance of the 
Jeauits—desired to emjiark for Europe in a 
good ship. The emperor sent orders to the 
Hoppo at Canton to facilitate Ms purpose : by 
this means the merchant fleet, lying in the 
Canton waters, was enabled to depart free 
I from the impedimenta and vexations by which 
' ehips were commonly ohstrncted, 

1 It was not until the year 1715 that the 
inteTConrse of the English with the Cantonese 
> assumed a regidar and systematic character, 
although the struggle of the earlier English 
I advcjiturers to open up commercial communi¬ 
cations with China had been so brave and so 
persistent. Tea now became a commodity of 
considerable exijorfc, but silks constituted tiie 
BtnplQ of trade, A liouse was occupied at 
I Canton by tile company’s supercargoes, and 
their trn us actions assumed importance, M, 
Auber affirms that the usual course of pro¬ 
cedure, on the arrival of ships off Macao, was 
for the supercargoes to land for the object of 
ascertaining how affair's stood at Canton and 
whetiier tliey might proceed and do business 
nitli their ships in safety :—These points 
proving satisfactory, the ships proceeded to 
tlie Bocca Tigris, where some of the Hoppo's 
officers came on board. The supercargoes 
then intimated their intention of waiting upon 
the Hoppo, who invariably admitted them to a 
direct interview ; at which, after compliments, 
they stipulated, through their linguist, for the 

* Jfacphetson*s Eisiary of Bun^ean Commerce mth 
Indmy p. 273, Eaynal, after relating tiese particulars, 
adds11 est deg Empires oh I’on rend d^Iement Je droit 
de se niiaer, celoi de se d^iVrep et celui de s'enrichcr, par* 
ceqae le bieu et Je maJ, eoit public, soft paiticulier, peu- 
veat y deveuir mi objet de fiaaaee,”— FM, et FoHL 
voJ, riii, p, 110, 
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observance of a genes of articleSj generally to 
the following purport:— 

Tkey demanded a free trade with all 
people without reetrictioin 

“ 2nd, That they might entertain in tlieir 
service what Chinese servants they pleased, 
and turn them away at their pleasure; and 
tiiat if their English servants should commit 
any disorder or fault deserving punishment, 
the Chinese should not take upon them to 
punish, but should complain to the super¬ 
cargoes, and tliey wovild see them sufficiently 
punished according to the crime, 

“ 3rd, That they should have liberty to buy 
all sorts of provisions and necessaries for their 
factory and ship, at their will 

“ 4tln That they should pay no custom or 
other duties for any goods they ehould bring 
on shore and not dispose of, ami that they 
might ship tliem off again free of all duties. 
That they should pay no duties for v^ine, beer, 
or other stores expended in their factory, 

“5th, That they should have liberty to 
set up a tent ashore, to mend and fit their 
casks, sails, and rigging, and other neces¬ 
saries, I 

“ Gth, That their boats should have liberty 
to pass the several custom-lionses or boats aa 
often as should be thought fit, without being 
called to or examined on any pretence what¬ 
soever, when the British colours were hoisted, 
and that at no time their seamen's pockets 
should be searched, 

“ 7th, That their escritoires and chests 
might be brought on shore into their factory, 
and be carried on board ship again on theiT 
departure, with out being searclied, 

“ Sth, Tliat the Hoppo w^oiild protect them 
from all insults and impositions of the common ; 
people and mandarins, who were annually 
laying new duties and exactions which they 
were forbidden to allow^ of, 

“ 9th, That the four per cent, be taken off, 
and that every claim or demand the Hoppo 
had, should be demanded and deteimiiied the 
same time with the nieasurement of the ship, 

“ As tlie EU]ier cargoes required these seve¬ 
ral privileges, the linguist signified the same 
to tile Hop 2 >o; who consented that all should 
be granted according to their request, except¬ 
ing the last article, as to the remission of the 
four per cent, duty, which he could not agree 
to. The supercargoes represented that it 
was a great iiardslnp and imposition, and 
that they must insist on it; hut at last, find¬ 
ing all that they could say was to no purpose, 
they let the argument drop,” 

^ Matters wmnt on after this manner until 
1720, when the native merchants with whom 
the English supercargoes transacted business, 
iuimcd thcmselveE into one body, or, as ic was 


called by the company's agents, a “Co¬ 
hong,” Tins combination w'as for the jmr- 
pose of raising prices, so that by never un¬ 
derselling one another, the English and other 
agents were at their mercy. For a time, 
trade was from this cause almost impossible: 
The English, however, found means to pre¬ 
sent their case to an imperial officer of autho¬ 
rity, whom they called the Isontoelc, who 
summoned the Co-hong to las presence, and 
threatened that if it were not speedily dis¬ 
solved, he would dissolve ft for them in a 
manner more certain than agreeable. 

In 1721, an officer of the Hoppo was acci¬ 
dentally killed near Whampoa, and the Chi¬ 
nese took up the matter with much injuBtice 
and reseutinent, seizing the petty officers of 
some of the ships, and menacing the super¬ 
cargoes, Tlie English seem to have been 
the sole sufferers on this occasion. Once 
more the company's agents found means to 
reach the higher officials by their influence, 
which they exercised with such force and 
address, that the mandarin wdio menaced and 
insulted them, w^as ordered into custody, and 
a promise given that he should be bastina¬ 
doed until bamboos, and turned out of the 
emperor's service. 

Acting upon orders from home, the super¬ 
cargoes, in 1722, made renewed efforts to 
create a trade fair in itself and free. In this 
year much injustice and large imposition 
of fines was inflicted upon the English in 
consequence of fhe accidental death of a 
CJiinese boy in a paddy field, from a shot fired 
by the mate of an English ship at a bird. 

In 1727, In consequence of the exactions 
and impositions 2 >tfictised by the emperor's 
officials, the supercargoes intimated their In¬ 
tention fo withdraw' to Amoy, This alarmed 
the trading community, and most of the 
restrictions were ’withdrawn. The removal 
of grievances was, how'ever, merely to alter 
the purpose of the supercargoes to go else¬ 
where, and when it was supposed that such a 
resolution w^as laid aside, the system of im¬ 
positions \va3 renewed, and ten per cent, duty 
w^as laid upon all goods sold by the mercbants. 
The supercargoes and Europeans then at 
Canton, of whatever condition, resolved to 
place their complaints in person before the 
isontock. Every obstruction possible was 
raised to their doing so, and on one occasion, 
they had to break through the outer gates of 
the city, and, to the amazement of the Ohiuese, 
force their passage to the residence of the 
great authority. Hera they met with chieanej 
insolence, fraud, falsehood, and the grossest 
injustice, and they received at last sonic 
partial redress, but w*ere informed tliey must 
never come again with complaints. It is 
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strnnge that no fault appears to have been 
fonnti with them for mareliing in a body 
against the will of mandarins into the great 
presence. What a miniature picture of the 
events of mo dev u times at CantotL such pro-^ 
ceedings present: the same spirit of cheating 
and prevaiication on the part of the Chinese, 
and the same energy of will and daring on 
the part of the representatives of the western 
nations* 

The supercargoes wearied at last of thefr 
attempts to obtain justice from the Can* 
tohese authorities, endeavoured to make known 
their grievances to the court of Pekin, in 
1728—thus exhibiting another feature of the 
picture presented to the world in the con¬ 
nection of Kuropeans witli CMneae ailfairs of 
late yeaj's* As there was no way of applying 
force to the convictions of the emperor, it does 
not appear that he listened to their appeals, 
nor even tiiat their com plaints reached him. 

The Chinese continually interfered witli 
European ships and boats, and, contrary to 
existing agreements, when under the flags of 
their respective nations, adding yet another 
point of resemblance to so many parallels 
in the state of affairs in those days to 
that which broirght on the Chinese war with 
France and England in 1857, This prac¬ 
tice became intolerable in 1730, and continued 
for three years to be perpetrated in a manner 
which conld serve no purpose, but that of 
insult to the Europeans, and the gratification 
of an overbearing tyranny on the part of the 
Chinese. 

Meantime, tlie attempts of the English to 
obtain a commerce nuth Amoy fiiiled, the 
prejudices of the people and the tyranny of 
the superior classes rendering it impracticable. 

Kieii Lmig succeeded to the throne in the 
year 173G, and he immediately issued an 
edict abolishing the ten per cent, duty. He, 
at the same time, showed a Jealousy of Euro* 
peaiis, by insisting that within fourteen miles 
of Canton, all armed ships should surrender 
their arras until they were again leaving* As 
no doubt was entertained that the mandarins 
would steal the stores of w'ar deposited in 
their custody, the ship^s captains were very 
unwilling to comply with these requirements. 

On the publication of the edict, the native 
and European merchants were suminoiied to 
hear it read, and commanded to prostrate 
themselves in homage to the emperor. This 
the Europeans refused, and the ceremony 
was waved, the Europeans making valuable 
presents to the Isontock, 

Atter tliese events, the chief agitation 'was 
in connection with the 1050 tales exacted 
beyond the measurage duty upon ships. 
The letters of the supercargoes to the diree- 
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tors in 1738, imply, without clearly expressing 
it, that the depositing of warlike stores by 
shipa^ captains was not insisted upon. 

Une Foo-ylieu, who appears to have had. 
much cunning as well as authority, raised 
new difficulties in the way ot trade iu the 
year 1741. Indeedj with the exception of 
brief intervals, there was always some official 
sufficiently powerful, venal capricious, or 
tyrannical;, to imjiedc the free and lair inter* 
change of commodities. 

Towards the latter end of the same year, 
the first EuglieJj ship of the royal navy 
visited Canton, It i\'as tlie CenturioUf under 
the command of the far-famed Commodore 
Ansoiij whose captures of ricli Spanish 
ships, especially when carrying specie, so 
injured the Spaniards, enriched himself and 
his crews, gained reputation for his daring 
and nautical skill, and gratified his country. 
The Chinese were not disposed to be courteous 
to the commodore, and that officer, being ready 
and prompt in his actions, was about to resort 
to force, but for the interposition of the 
merchants* The commodore w^as averse to 
diplomacy, and long coneultations; his mode 
was to make his \vant3 plainly known, and 
to take I'cdveBa for injuries without any other 
delay than tvhat was requisite to obtain a 
simple and speedy reply to his requisitions. 
The result was the Chinese greatly respected 
him when they found their first few attempts 
at procrastination in vain, and granted hini 
whatever lie desired, hia requests being only 
reasonable and just. The impression his pre* 
sence and manners created among the Chinese 
officials was aided by an exploit against the 
Spaniarda. Yearly a vessel leaving 8paiis saiIcd 
from Acapulco and JManilla to Lisbon. Anson 
attacked and captured tins splendid prize, and 
bore it into the river of Canton, The Chinese, 
although filled with admiration of the com¬ 
modore's spirit and enterprise, could not let 
the opportunity slip of obtaining in an indirect 
way some share of liis booty : they demanded 
duties upon the ships and cargo. He pur¬ 
chased provisions and stores of the Cbinosc 
merchauts, who would not deal unless paid 
beforehand, and then would not fulfil their 
engagements. Anson demanded an audience 
of the viceroy, by letter, and sent it by one 
of hia officers. Before a reply could arrive, a 
desolating fire broke out in the city which 
destroyed one hundred of the priiiciiial shops, 
and eleven streets of warehouses, and would 
have probably destroyed the whole city but 
for the opportune arrival of the commodore 
and his crew, when, by the exercise of syste¬ 
matic and intelligent efforts, as well as by 
dauntless daring, the fire was subdued The 
viceroy was so much pleased with the disci- 
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pline and courag^o of the commodore a men, 
thot lie ijraiited an audience^ ^Flie commo¬ 
dore presented a t^tatement of Ins own grie¬ 
vances at tlio lianda oi the Tnerchants who 
undertook to supply him with provissions and 
stores, and also of the liardslilps to which the 
supercargoes had been subjected hy venal 
mandarins. The only reply he received was 
that the viceroy ’wished him a prosperous 
voyage to Europe, Kcithcrthe comniodore’s 
services to the city, nor the sensation created 
by his dashing bearing and exploits coiiid 
charm the Chinese where money exactions 
^yere concerned, They continued to cheat 
and to oppress after the commodore*3 depar¬ 
ture, and in spite of the imperial edict. 

An affair occurred in 1747, which widened i 
the breach between the two parties. An 
officer refused permission to tlie mandarins 
to allow his escntoirc to be examined. The 
Chinese demanded that he ehoiild be delivered 
up to punishment, and the linguist ol the 
supercargoes was put in chains. The snj>er- 
cargoes resisted, and much contention ensued, 
the Chinese resorting to various acts of 
treachery, to get into their possession some 
of the company's agents, who, supplied with 
provisions, slui^t themselves up, tlieir reputa¬ 
tion fox the effective use of hre-arins prevent¬ 
ing their cowardly assail ants from close attack. 
It is not clear from existing records of those 
transactions, how the company's employes 
emerged from this particular difficulty; but iu 
the year 1751, the supercargoes were engaged 
ill the same monotonous and fruitless task of 
negotiating for the remission of the obnoxious 
tales” upon the shipiping. 

The Chinese continued for a number of 
years to devise every iiigemous means for tor¬ 
menting the Europeans and embarrassing 
trade. Edicts were in vain published by 
imperial authority; the niandarius frustrated, 
by cunning in administration and false re¬ 
presentations, any good intentions entertained 
at Pekin. Among the moat annoying em¬ 
barrassments of the trade w as the appointment 
of what were called security merchants, hi. 
Auber describes this peculiar and oppressive 
measure in the foOowing terms, under the 
chronological heading of 1751:—A dis¬ 
cussion took place at the same time with re¬ 
ference to the practice of naming security 
mercliautH for each ship, a practice wliich, it 
was stated, had not existed above twenty 
years, and to which the merchants themselves 
very strongly objected, as they thereby be¬ 
came responsible to the government for the 
duticB and customs on all the goods imported 
in such ehi 2 >s, whether purchased by the 
security merchant himself or any otlier jiersou. 
In like manner, he was also accountable for 
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the duties on export cargoes, and he became 
subject to demands for curiosities brought 
out ill the ship; so that he was either impo¬ 
verished, or the company charged exces^jive 
I pwicGs for the commodities of trade. An 
interview^ was obtained with the Ison took on 
the 29th July, who received the sui>ercaigoe 3 
very courteously, hut refused to give them a 
written answer to their application that the 
nier ell ants might be released from security; 
and on the 9tli August, two mercliaiits were 
named for each ship, notwithstandiag their 
entreaties to be excused; but they ’^\'ere in¬ 
formed that any deficiency would be levied 
upon the whole body,” 

Iu the year 1753, the directors at home for¬ 
warded instructions for the encouragement of 
the etudy of the Chinese language by their 
agents, and sent out two young men to study 
at Canton, for the purpose of becoming effi¬ 
cient linguists. 

During the same year a mission was sent 
to Limpo, in the hope of reoj^ening trade 
there, but it rvas unsuccessful as to any idti- 
mato and long extended beiieiiL 

The supercargoes became bo wearied of 
the opfu'cssions to which they had been sub¬ 
jected, that iu 1754, they declined allowing 
their ships to come up to "^'hampoa. The 
Isontoek did not feel it to be to his interest, 
in the face of the emperor’e edicts, to allow tlie 
trade altogether to vanish from Canton; so he 
promised redi^ess of grievances, and afforded 
a proud, yet courteous reception to the Biipcr- 
enrgoes. During this year, the privilege of 
walking within certain limits on Dane's Island 
was accorded to European seamen. 

In the year 1755, a new series of disputes 
arose from the prohibition of trade with 
private merchants and shopkeeperB of Cantem, 
all dealings being confined to the Hong 
merchants with rigorous strictness. ^\fter 
much verbal conflict, some slight relaxations 
of these stringent orders were allowed. 

An important revolution in the trade with 
China occurred in 1757. TJie emperor, by 
edict, prohibited all foreign trade conducted 
by Europeans witli Easteru China, and the 
European establishineiits at Limpo, Amoy, 
and Chnsan had to be broken np. Such 
foreign commerce as might be conducted at 
these ports by nativeB was subjected to double 
duty, and althongli the native vessels ob 
other Asiatic countries were allowed to enter 
the ports, they dared not while there carry 
guns, ammunition, or even sails. The whole 
trade with Cliiiia was limited to Canton. 
Tills was BuppoHed by the Europeans to be 
the work of the ever scheming Canton 
merchants, who, by bribing the iinperiffi 
ministers, hoped to obtain a monopoly. t:0 
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sternly ’were Europe^iBB iDterdictecl the ports 
of Et^tern China, that vessels touching there 
could not obtain the smaUeBt quantity of the 
necessaries of life, even when in the most 
eerhtus want of them* The East India 
Comyiany appointed a Mr, Flint, a man or 
TCsohition and ability, to proceed to Limp a, 
With presents of looking-glasses lor the 
emperor, and a letter requesting yiermission 
to reside for some time at Nankin, as the 
repreaeutative of English merchants* On ar¬ 
riving there lie was repulsed rudely, and 
returned to Canton* Upon his arrival at that 
place, the Isontock requested an interview, 
and, at the time named, he proceeded to tlie 
pnlacG of that great functionary, acetimpanied 
by the supercargoes as a body* They were 
alloAved to enter wlthiu the first ami second 
gates, and were then disarmed of their swords. 
Tliey were commanded by the mandarin a to 
prostrate themselves before the Isontock, but 
on refusal, were thrown down and much 
abtiaed* To their amazement, it was dis- 
cnvei-ed that the object in sending for Mr, 
Flint was to kidnap him. He was told he 
was the emperor’s prisoner, for going to 
Limpo without permission, and that he was 
to be incarcerated for three years at Macao, 
or near it, after which he might visit Canton, 
to transact his hnslness, and depart never to 
vi sit Ch Ina again, Th e nail v e who tvansl ate d 
into Ciiinese the petition wliich be sent to the 
emperor from Limpo, was that day to he be- 
h^^aded* The protests of the supercargoes 
were nuavaiJing: 3Ir* Flint was actually held 
a )insoner for nearly three years at Macao* 
Tiie foreign supercargoes of all nations met 
at the iiouse of the chief agent of the English 
company, and informed the Tsoutock that 
they believed such tyranny ivas unknown to 
the emperor, and that their respective uations 
w’onld dud means to make him acquainted 
tvitli the disloyalty and unlawful proceedings 
of his officers: they were treated with 
contempt* Tliey had no force to back tlieir 
protestations, t)j ere fore the Chinese did not 
respect or heed them: nndei* the cannon's 
mouth they w^ould have consented to justice, 
not otherwise* The traders, especially tlie 
Eugiisli and Dutch, were ready to bear almost 
any indignity, if commercial gains could be 
secured, although, without that proviso, they 
were niore ready to resist than any others. 
The directors in London sent out Captain 
Skottowe, in 1700, to "settle the differences 
w hich liad spi'ung up*’^ The captain com¬ 
ma uded the Eoi/al George ^ and brought a 
letter from tlie court of the company to the 
Isontock* His instructions were curious, 
and his demands were very specific:—"He 
was not to be seen in the eiiops, or purcliasing 
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Chinaware* That if ho wished to purchase 
any goods ho was to send for the merchants 
and not to go after them, and never to 
appear in iindress in the streets, or at home 
when he received visits: he was to be called 
jMr. Skottowe, not Captamj and it yxm to 
be given out that he was the brother of his 
majesty’s under secretary of state, who had 
the honour to write the king’s leUers>- The 
court’s address requested the liberation ot 
Mr. Flint, w^ho they stated w^as a British 
subject as w-ell as a servant of tlie company; 
and after expressing their mortiffcation at 
their exclusion from Limpo, pointed out the 
exactions and grievances from which they 
desired relief, viz*:—Ist, The 1950 tales* 
2nd. The six per cent, on imports, and the 
two per cent* on all silver paid the Hoppo* 
8rd* To be allowed to pay their own duties, 
and not through the merchants wdio are 
styled securities, wlioni they charged with 
ap])lyiTig it to their own purposes, itk. That 
the Hoppo should ahvays hear the repre¬ 
sentations of the supercargoes, and that an 
appeal might be made by them direct to the 
leoixtock*” The company seem to have ima¬ 
gined that all these arrangements were very 
cimuing and very clever. The Chinese 
laughed at them. It wms unnecessary to 
offer statements of giievanees, or arguments 
for the justice of tlieir demands : the Chines g 
were already aware of the grievances and 
convinced of their injustice* AYith them the 
only question was wdiat force the barbarians 
would employ; negotiations not backed by 
a fieet w^ould always be unavailing, unlesg 
some singular combination of circumstances 
favoured the negotiations* Mr, Skottowe, bis 
cause, and his country, were treated with 
supercilious scorn* This the company might 
have understood would iiave been the case, 
for there had been a hundred years’ experience 
of the Chinese already, and it ought to have 
been w^ell enough known that tlie traders, 
officials, and people w^ere alike destitute of 
honour and principle, and w’ere capable of 
barbarous cruelty, when opportunity allowed. 
So little knowledge, however, had the En¬ 
glish people acquired of China, that in the 
year 17C2, at the BUggestion of the Loyal 
Society, the directors sent out certain queries 
as to tiie affinity of the Chinese and Egyptian 
languages, both bodies believing that the lan¬ 
guages were identicabf 

Fends, oppressions, complaints, petitions, 
remonstrances, threats, and mternipthm of 
trade, continued until 177J, when a British 

*■ Captain Skottowe’s brother eiunlojed under 
GorernmeiiL 

t C/iiaaj m Off/kfw of iU fiooefniiimiL Laws, and 
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slsip of wnv having suLmitted to imlignitiefi 
at the Instigation of the siipercargoes, who 
feared ill at tlie trade might otherwiBe suffer, 
a native merchant named Pnankhequa pur- 
ehaeed for 100,000 tales the dissolution of the 
Co-hong; the money was repaid afterwards 
hy the supereargoes* 

A curious ciicuinstaiice occurred at the 
close of the year, of which the directors were 
advised by their agents to the following effect: 

’—** A small vessel arrived nt Jlacao on the 
23rd September, commanded by a Hungarian 
baron, Maurice Augusto Bladar Beniofski, 
wddch event occasioned much s]! ecu] at ion. 
He was at Macao, but not obtaining permis¬ 
sion to proceed to Oauton, the supercargoes 
could not procure intelligence, liaving no op¬ 
portunity of meeting him* It was stated that 
be came fhom Kamtscliatka, hut by what track, 
or what were bis motives, were unknown. 
He subsequently claimed the jirotectEon of 
the Frenclu and had a chop procured for him , 
and some of bis officers to go np to Canton; 
and by their being mentioned in the chop 
(wliicli was procured by Pimnkheqna), under 
the denomination of French merchants, and 
the IIoppo*s officer at Macao having had 
tiiem described to him differeutly before, be 
returned the chop to Gauton, and wmukl not 
suffei' them to proceed* The mandarins were 
apprehensive they might he Russians, and 
Piiankhequa, fearful of being involved in em¬ 
barrassment, declined interfering. They re¬ 
mained at Macao until the French ships left 
China, in wbioh they were to embark for 
Europe*” 

It is remarkable, in connection 'with this 
circumstance, that the celebrated Gibbon met 
with tins Hungarian captain sttbsequently in 
Paris, and wrote to Dr. Robertson, the his¬ 
torian, then in the zenith of bis reputation, 
describing Inm and his adventures* Gibboifs 
letter to Robertson was as follows :—A tew 
days ago I dined with Beniofski, the famous 
adventurer, who escaped from his exile at 
K amts chat ska, and returned into Europe by 
Japan and China. His narrative was amu¬ 
sing, though I know not how far his veracity 
in i^oint of circumstances may safely he trusted* 
It was his original design to penetrate through 
the north -east passage, and be actually fol¬ 
lowed the coast of Asia as Ingli as the lati¬ 
tude of 67° 35', till bis progress was stopped 
by tbe ice in a strait between the two con¬ 
tinents, which Avas only seven leagues broad, 
Tlience he descended along the coast of 
America, as low as Cape Mendocin, but was 
repulsed by contrary wduds in hia attempts to 
reach the port of Acapulco* The journal of 
his voyage, wuth his original charts, is now at 
Versailles, in the Depdt des Aj^uircs 


geres, and if you conceived that it would he 
of any use to you, for a second edition^ 1 
would try what might be obtained*” 

About 17Gi, the Cbiiiese set up a claim to 
try according to tlieir laws all Europeans who 
, had offended other Europeans, a prerogative 
strenuously resisted by the siipercavgoes. A 
Preiieh seaman killed a Portuguese seaman 
in tlie service of the English, wliile in the 
house of a native merchant, and then fled for 
protect ion to the h’rench consulate, wire re he 
was maintained, tbe French at that date 
having assumed much importance at Canton. 
As the offence was perpetrated in the house 
of a Chinese, tbe government determmed to 
force tlie consurs bouse, to prevent which, 
when matters came to an extremity and the 
French found they had no adequate means of 
resistance, the man was given up to the 
Gbinese officials, by whom he w'qs publicly 
strangled. This seems to have intimidated 
the Europeans generally, 

A Captain M^CIary, who destroyed a country 
shiji, sujipofiing it to be Spanish, 'was Incarce¬ 
rated niitiJ tbe English paid seventy thousand 
dollars for his liberation* This event Is vari¬ 
ously feed at 1770-80 and 81; it also showed 
the Europeans that the native govenimeut 
was determined to enforce its atithority* 

In 1770 two royal ships, the HeBoIution 
and the Bur^over^^ arrived off Macao, being in 
want of provisions and naval stores. VTUe 
there tidings arrived of the death of Captain 
Cook, the distinguished navigator. These 
English ships liad been as far north as 70'' H', 
where they were stopped by the Ice. 

Tile year 1780 was rendered important to 
the Englisli at Canton by one of their company, 
named 8mitb, refusing to recognise the autho¬ 
rity of the company in these parts. He waa 
ibreibiy seized, but, nevertheleBS, in all other 
respects politely and kindly treated, autl sent 
home* This was by the command of the 
directors* 

Captain b PCI ary again brought the Englisli 
into trouble at Canton. Hearing that war had 
broken out between his countrymen and the 
Dutch in Europe, he made prize of a Dutch 
ship ill Chinese waters, and the government 
of the emperor, or, at all events of hie viceroy, 
were as indignant as the governor of a Euro¬ 
pean nation would be under similar circiim- 
stances* The viceroy eould not get at the 
captain tliis time, but he threatened to seize 
all the English at Canton, unless Captdii 
M'Clary gave up his prize, by doing 'wblcli 
the dispute terminated* Scarcely did one 
quarrel end than another began, and the 
Chinese were prepared for every confingeucyj 
as far aa craft and treachery could qualify 
them for new intlLctions of injuBtice* The 
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company’s officeis could not obtain the pay¬ 
ment of del)t 3 from the natives, nor the re¬ 
payment of advances. From such causes the 
English trade suffered up to 1784, when fresh 
disturbances inflicted still heavier injuries on 
commerce. A shot fired from an English 
ship accidentally killed a Cliinaman. The 
officers of the viceroy demanded that the 
gunner should he given up. TheEnglish de¬ 
clared that the gunner had escaped; the viceroy 
demanded that some one else from the ship 
should be given up in hia stead. The super¬ 
cargo of the ship proceeded to the authorities 
to e^rplain the dreamstaiices; he was in¬ 
duced to go into the city, where he was de¬ 
tained nutil the gunner should be surrendered, 
AIJ the European natives united, manned 
their boats, and presented an imposing force. 
The Ciu'uese officials opened negotiations with 
other Europeans to detach them from the 
English, to’ivards whom the officials seemed 
to hear a ]>eculiar hatred, but this stratagem 
did not succeed. The Americans appeared 
in a prominent way, for the first time, on this 
occasion, acting with the Europeans through¬ 
out. After much parade of resolution, upon 
which the Cidnese looked with a patient and 
quiet bcariiig, the English, as usual in their | 
Chinese transactions, surrendered all they 
had with so much uproar contended for: the 
poor gunner whom they declared had ah- 
Bconded, they w-ere obliged to admit had been 
all the time on board ship, and they allowed 
the Chinese to bear him awny captive, for 
the trade was stopped. TJiey “recommended 
the gunner to the protection of the Chinese I ’’ 
The nmndarins told them “not to be uneasy 
as to his fate !” The man was strangled, and 
the same day the agents of all the European 
uatinns at Canton were informed of the event, 
and tliat in case any Chinese subject fell by 
Ihe hands of a European, no matter how, 
several lives from that nation ivonld be ex¬ 
acted as a penalty. The emperor’s disapproval 
of the falsehood to which the English had 
resorted to preserve their countryman, was 
also conveyed in haughty, menacing, and iu- 
sulilng terms. The conduct of the English 
throughout the transaction w^as calculated to 
lo W'e r their nation. A fter d eclari ng th at the y 
ivould endure all perils rather than surrender 
the life of an inuoceut man, wdio could neither 
have foreseen nor controlled the accident, and 
after having declared that he had escaped, 
tijey delivered Jiim up, begging mercy for 
him, when, as might be supposed, their prayer 
W’aB treated with mockery. The Chinese 
showed throughout a keen knowledge of tlie 
persons with whom they had to deal, and the 
surest mode of accoinpUshing their object. 
The “select committee'’ at Canton, in address- 


iuff the court of directors in London take 
marvellous credit to themselves for ordemig 
up the hnata, and the imposing martial appear- 
ance they made, to which they attributed 
the tei'uiiuation of the troublesome 
The surrender of the unfortunate and gmltiesa 
gunner to be murdered, rather than stop the 
trade, really ended the matter. The follow ¬ 
ing extract from the despatch of the select 
committee shows how determined the Chinese 
government were to have blood for blood, 
even when a subject of the empire was shun 
by accident, and the difficult position in w hich 
the Englisii were placed, until at a much 
later period, treaties, with difficulty enforced, 
gave some assurance of security:—-“From 
the circumstances that followed the seizure 
of the supercargo, the frequent mention of 
Mr. Pigoii's name, the president, in the several 
conferences with the mandarins, and the ex¬ 
press stipulation that he should not leave 
Canton, and the concurrent testimony of every 
Chinese deserving of credit whom we have 
conversed with since the terinination of the 
affair, there does not xemaiu a doubt that the 
local officers’ determined resolution in the 
beginulug was to seize the person ot the chief, 
if they found that of Mr, Smith inefiectual. 
i Aa repeated experience shows the utter im¬ 
possibility of avoiding the inconveniences to 
which we are constantly subject from the im¬ 
prudence or wilful misconduct of private 
traders, and the accidents that may happen 
on board their ships, it were to be wished that 
the powers, if any, which we really possess 
over them, w^cre clearly and explicitly defined, 
or if no law, or construction of law, now ex¬ 
isting allows of such powers, how far the 
absolute commands of the government under 
w'hose jurisdiction we are, will justify our 
compliance, and how far, in such a case, the 
commanders and officers of the honour able 
company’s ships are bound to obey our orders; 
at pwesent equally destitute of power to resist 
the unjust commands of government and to 
carry them into effect, we know ot no alter¬ 
native but retiring to onr Blups for protection." 

Some time after these misfortunes, several 
English sailors w ere attacked on Dane’s Island, 
and one man killed. The president of the 
English factory brought the matter ulider the 
notice of the authorities. The man was found 
and arrested, and a communication was made 
to the president that lie was strangled, but 
no proof vvas ever afforded of the fact, al¬ 
though the English believed, or what was 
more likely pretended to believe, the repre¬ 
sentations made to them. At all events, tlieir 
conciliatory bearing was rewarded by a 
visit of the Isontock, who, for the first time, 
on this occasion entered a European house. 
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To 1787 the select committee received a 
despatch from the court of directors regarding 
the fate of the gunner, and the conduct of 
the factors on that occasion. Thia^ despatch 
was so wise and just as to set ou its proper 
basis the policy of the English agents. The 
following extracts point out principles of action 
and probabiliues which were for a long time 
applicable to the relations of the agents at 
Canton, and the current of events there, and, 
indeed, until wars and treaties in the nine¬ 
teenth century modified and influenced them 
all:—“ Expeneuee had shown that the court 
of Pekin would use its ]>ou'er to carry into 
execution wdiatever it declares to he the law. 
Individual Chinese may bo, and often arc, 
afraid of Europeans, hut the government was 
not so. Despotic in itself^ ignorant of the 
power of foreign nations, very superior to 
the divided and small states that surround it, 
the Chinese esteem themselves not only the 
first nation in the world, but the most power¬ 
ful. Such circumstances and such notions 
had naturally produced a high and imperious 
spirit ill the government, but no fear.” Ad¬ 
verting to the attempt at intimidation on the 
part of the factory, and the effect it might 
have produced on the mandarins, it was re¬ 
marked, *'if they had any apprehensions, it 
must have been of tlieir own government, 
which ahsnrdly supposes that if a mandarin 
is active and diligent in performing the duties 
of his office no distnrhance can happen, and 
of course if any does, it must proceed from las 
iiegligeiiee/* This oppressive and unjust sys- 
tem of Chinese policy was supposed to have ope¬ 
rated on the occasion in question, for the Foo- 
youen was degraded soon after, and for some 
time not perm it ted to go to the court of Pekin. 

The power of the company's agents at 
Canton to send away refractory persons of 
the English nation was defined and declared 
by ail act of parliament, which tended to pre¬ 
vent embaiTassinents of a particular descrip¬ 
tion. The conduct of English seamen had 
long been a thorn in the side of the president. 
The tare of England were bold and unruly, 
and were prone to attack the sailors of other 
European nationa, partly from national invi- 
diousnesSj and partly from a desire to try 
their strength with otliers, arising from the 
exuberance of their daring. The court of 
directors sent out regulations calculated to 
stop these practices. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the Chinese showed more jealousy of 
the English than of any other nation. This 
arose from the victories of the English in 
Bengal, and from a conviction that as in India 
eo ever}wvhere, when once tliey got a terri¬ 
torial footing they could not be expelled. 


The supercargoes and captains of ehipi 
were painstaking to avoid offence and were 
conciliatory ; hut it was all in vain. The opi* 
nion held by the Chinese could not be removed, 
that wdiiie the English were low they would 
be suhmiasive, provided they were per¬ 
mitted to a certain extent to trade, bnt tliat 
if allowed to grow strong, they would drive 
all before them with a high hand. 

In the year 1792, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Bund as 
being then members of the English cabiuei^ 
set their minds upon an embassy to Cliina, 
and arrangements were made with the direc¬ 
tors of the East India Company to send 
out Lord Macartne 3 ^ The directors and the 
ministr^^ differed as to the meaayure, but were 
agreed as to the man. The English were now 
the principal traders from Europe in the 
Chinese market, and the trade was deemed 
valuable, especially in silks and teas. It 
was supposed by tlie cabinet, that the address 
of Lord Macartney might remove the differ¬ 
ences which existed, or, at all events, ascertain 
the nature of the jealousy ^vbieh the Cliinese 
entertained of the Euglish, and whetlier tlieir 
exclusive conduct arose from a fixed policy, 
or one that was capricious and temporary. 
The East India Company knew the state of 
matters in these respects already, ami had no' 
faith that any amhassador could mend it, hut, 
as often before, they deemed it politic to fall 
in with the view^s of the government, however 
divergent from their ow^n. 

The ambassador embarked at Portsuiontli 
on tlie 2f)th September, 171)2, on board the 
Sir Erasmus Oow’er, Gaj>tam. Our space 
iviJI not allow of a minute description; the 
author of an account of the British and Foreign 
embassies to, and intercourse with, that empire, 
sums up, in the following laconic st^de, the 
history of Lord Macartney's embaasj^, jiuh- 
lished in London shortly after liis return, 
“ The whole course of the embassy, from its 
arrival and disembarkation at the river Pe-ho; 
its progress towards Pekin; the designation 
on the flags of the boats in which Lord Bla- 
cartney and his suite embarked, Hbe ambas¬ 
sador hearing tribute from the King of 
Englandthe consent of his lordship to go 
through the ceremony before tlie Oiiuese 
throne, provided a Chinese did the same to 
the picture of the King of England; the 
journey of his lordship and suite to Ctc-IioI, 
tlie country scat of the emperor, nlio was in 
his eighty-third year, and who rose each 
morning at three o'clock and retired at six ia 
the afternoon ; the ceremony being waived 
by the reception of the ambassador on merely 
bending his knee ; the studied respect shown 
to the embassy and suite amidst the jealous 
and careful watchfulucss of the Cahio and 
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Legate: the degradation of the latter because 
he iiad not gone on hoard the Lim on her 
arrival with tlie amlmasador, as desired by the 
emperor, and being conaequeiitly obliged to 
wear an opaque white instead of a transparent 
blue button, and a crowds instead of a peacock's 
tail pendant from bis cap; together with the 
various entertainments given by the emperor, 
are so fully detailed in the account of the 
embassy published shortly after its reaching 
England, that it would be quite superfluous 
now to enter upon them. The embassy was 
about fifty days from the period of landing 
at Pe-ho to that of its quitting Tien Sing ou 
its return to Canton.” 

The aim of the Chinese court was to frick 
and outwit his lordship. It had no intention 
of negotiating honestly or prosecuting trade 
on terms of mutual advantage^ but ^Yas de- 
eirons of keeping open ever)’' point wdiich 
would by its uncertainty leave to the stronger 
on the spot the power to determine the issue 
offhand. Lord Macartney thought otherwise, 
but he was deceived. The issue falsified the 
expectations of Pitt and DundaSj and confirmed 
the prognostications of the directors of the 
East India Company, 

Most of the forms and cerGmonies ■which 
were observed during the embassies of the 
Pnssians and Dutch, noticed on previous pages, 
were insisted upon with Lord Macartney: 
after hundreds of years the court of Pcldn 
was still the same. His lordship chiefly 
attributed the failure of his negotiations to 
the alarm created by the exploits of the 
Eaglish in Hindostan. 

His ^"celestial” majesty condescended to 
write to his English tributary^ decJaring that 
none of his requests could be granted; that 
they were impracticable, and in fact improper. 
Having given a most explicit refusal in tenns 
not insulting, except so far as they were 
haughty and assuming, the emperor of the 
universe and the son of Heaven/^ thus ex¬ 
horted the King of England on the subject 
of the latter's petition “ I again admonish 
yon, 0 king, to act conformably to my Inten¬ 
tions, that we may preserve peace and amity 
on each side, and thereby contribnte to our 
reciprocal happiness. After this, my solemn 
warning, should your majesty, in pursuance 
of your ambassador's detnamls, fit out ships 
in order to attempt to trade either at Ning 
Po, Tehu San, Tien Sing, or other places, ns 
our laws are exceedingly severe, in such case 
I shall be under the necessity of directing mv 
maiidarina to force your ships to quit these 
ports, and thus the increased trouble and 
exertions of your merchants would at once be 
frustrated, \ on will not tben^ however, be 
able to complain that I had not clearly fore- 
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warned you. Let us, therefore, live in peace 
and friendsldp 3 and do not make light of my 
words. For this reason I have so repeatedly 
and earnestly written to you upon this subject. 

On the ith September, 1794, Lord Ma¬ 
cartney arrived in safety with his ship. The 
wonderful perseverance of the English was 
not exbausted; failure seemed only to sharpen 
their persistence. Presents were sent Iroin 
England to the emperor, and his great officers, 
and every step in presenting tliem was marked 
with extraordinary deference to Chinese cus¬ 
tom and prejudice. These presents consisted 
of such manufactures as it was supposed 
would he profitable to the English to sell, 
and pleasant to the Chinese to buy. The 
manufactures were accompanied by letters 
from his majesty and his ministers, as well 
aa from Lord Miicartney; and all were as 
sanguine of succese as if the Chinese had 
only just been heard of, and the writers of 
the epistles had never studied human nature 
in Us oriental phases, 

The viceroy and the Hoppo at Canton 
pretended that the letters and presents must 
have been intended for their piredeceasors, 
and therefore it was improper to receive 
them; but the despatches and gifts for 
the emperor were forwarded, Some slight 
relaxations at Canton followed^ but they were 
of short duration. 

In 1800 an English ship-of-war fired into 
a Chinese boat at night, the crew of which, 
the captain had reason to believe, intended 
to cut his cable, as he had been re¬ 
peatedly robbed. A Clilncse was wounded, 
another leaped into the river and was 
drowned. The ne\v viceroy wa.s somewhat 
partial to the English, hut the usual de- 
mand was made for the person who fired 
to be delivered up to a Chinese tribuna!. The 
traders at Canton fearing that nothing short 
of this would satisfy the authorities, without 
recommending the surrender, iudicated its 
necessity. Captain Dillon bravely said that 
no sailor of his shoiild be examined hut in his 
presence, and with adequate guarantee for 
his safety; but he Tvould take upon liimself 
the act done and its coneeqiienees, and it 
would then remain for the Emperor of China 
and the King of England to settle the dis¬ 
pute as one that pertained to themselves. 
Tills bold procedure at once preserved the 
sailor, who had merely performed his duty, 
the Chinese boat having refused to be waraed 
off, and the honour of England was main¬ 
tained. The wounded Chinese recovered, 
and, under the pretence that the drowned 
man had been in fault himself' iu leaping 
overboard, the viceroy declared that he had no 
further demand to make on thegaliaut ea 2 }taim 
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Some English eailars, mIio had esca]}ed 
from ATI American ship, on board of which 
they had been barbarously ill-used, were re¬ 
ceived at a place remote from Canton, most 
kindly treated, and sent to the factory. 
This circumstance led to mutual acts of 
politeness, and tended to soften the asperity 
of the intercourse. 


The century closed, leaving the Engllsli in 
possession of but few advantages m their 
trade with China which they had not when 
first they found any footing there. Fear of 
English "arms began to prevail, and induced a 
constrained respect, but deepened the dislike 
of the Chinese people and officials to the 
English nation. 


CHAPTER LXIL 

THE BEITISH IN WESTBRN INDIA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 


The eighteenth century w^as destined to be 
one of deep interest to India. Events of tlie 
greatest magnitude were determined by an 
all-wise Providence for its history. Eastern 
India became the chief theatre of the exploits 
which throw such a halo of romance over the 
history of the period. Western India, con¬ 
taining the oldest settlements of the company, 
demands, however, the first notice. The cen¬ 
tury opened at Surat upon scenes of strife 
and bitterness between the two companies, 
to which reference has been made in previous 
chapters, as darkening the character of Eng¬ 
lish commerce during the closing years of the 
contiiry which imd just passed away. Sir 
Nicholas Waite and Sir William Xorress 
w^aged incessant warfare upon one another, 
being what might be called the plenipoten¬ 
tiaries of the two companies in India. The 
amount of money consumed in bribing the 
Mogul and his great officers and chief re¬ 
ligious adAusers A^■aa enormous; and as this 
rivalry of corniption was intense, and the 
court was induenced by no views of Avhat 
Avas just, but simply by venality, it was im¬ 
possible for his imperial majesty to administer 
speedy any more than ** cheap justice.’' To 
such an extent did the rivals carry their 
animosity, that the old company refused to 
alloAV deceased Bervants of the new^ to find a 
resting place in their grav^eyavd at Surat, and 
blit for the superior charity of the Armenians 
these deceased English men must have re¬ 
mained unburied. 

The diary of the English Oompany^s factory 
at Surat retains painful evidence of the broils 
and debauchery of their servants tliere at the 
beginniug of the century. The author of 
Tlh^ IUngluh in WeBtern India presents the 
folloAAdng terrible picture :—Possibly it will 
oecur to the reader, as it has occured to the 
AA^riter—that the drainafiB ‘p€T&on€e in this 
* Jirttce'3 Annals^ 1700—1703, 


chapter are all men of bad character ; tlmt I 
only present offensive details Avhich are re- 
lieA^ed by no examples of goodness and 
honour. I can only say that I represent the 
matter faithfully as recorded by the best 
authorities of the age. Vices were then 
trifles; to he corrupt and to corrupt others 
was the fashion, I do not find a ivord of 
anything good in the local annals either 
Av r i t ten or prin te d ' 

Scenes of violence and bloodshed AA^ero 
common among the highest officials, and their 
language w’^as such as might be supposed 
common to the lowest blackguards, although 
in official documents there Avas much cant, 
and the assumption of spirituality. The most 
striking features of English character at 
Sniafc Avere at this time tyranny, and general 
contempt for law. Men were cast into prison 
at the caprice of the president, SAvords were 
draAAm by members of council against one 
auother on occasions that were trivial. Each 
official seemed to take pleasure in oppressing 
him who AA^as just beloAv him, and all treated 
such of the natives as Avere in their service as 
if they AA^re brutes, rather than men and 
hrothevB. The author last quoted gives the 
foUoAA’ing as a sample of the headstrong and 
brutal character of the English at the begin¬ 
ning of the century, showing that under the 
Stuarts, after the restoration, the English 
character had rapidly deteriorated, so that they 
could scarcely be regarded as men resem¬ 
bling their fathers of htdf a century before: 
‘'John Wyatt had command of the guards for 
the day, and about eleven oVloek at night 
left the apartments of Mr. Demetrius and 
Mr, Wright for his oAAm quarters. At this 
time he was much intoxicated, although quite 
sober and rational when brought before the 
council at fiv'e the next morning. Alter 
leaving his friends, Avheii he came near lus 
oAvn door, the sentry challenged him, upon 
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which the captaitt became extremely angry, 
drew his sword, and made a tlirust at him. 
The sentry Bed, and one who was stationed 
at Woodford’s door followed liis example. 
Both made for the main guard, pressed hard 
by their persecntor. Just at that moment 
the sand of the hour-glass had run out, and 
the sepoy, in whose charge it was, called to 
another to strike the gong. This seemed to 
add fuel to ^Yyatt'^ rage ; he instantly or¬ 
dered the corporal of the guard to relieve and 
bring the sentry before him. He then com¬ 
menced to heat the poor fellow, asldng him 
how he dared to have the gong struck with¬ 
out waiting for his orders. The other meekly 
replied that he was merely acting according 
to estahJished rule, but for the future he 
would only act as the captain should think 
proper, and begged that he would cease beat¬ 
ing him. Wyatt then took the man by the 
arm, deliberately turned him round, and ran 
his s'word through his side, The sepoy 
drojiped down dead upon the spot. This 
eavage madman added to the barbarity of hh 
crime by kicking and otherwise abusing the 
corpse of his murdered victim. The deputy 
governor w^aa immediately summoned from hi's 
bed, and had the murderer secured. The 
decision of the governor lu council was, that 
Captain Wyatt should be deprived of his 
commission, coniined in irons, and sent to 
England," This sample of English life at 
Surat is follow^ed by another on the same 
pages, which will suffice to iUnstrate the 
utterly corrupt state of social existence in 
the factories:—'^Zn March, 1701, we find 
John Hall, Provost Jlarshal, confined to the 
Fort of DongarL There was once an inten¬ 
tion of giving him an ensigney; but he was 
then charged with being an infamous drunk¬ 
ard, and in other respects a bad character. 
When required to clear himself of these 
charges, he only cursed and swore at every 
one, iVom the highest to the lowest, express¬ 
ing a hope that the time might come wffien 
he would have his revenge. The govern¬ 
ment were obliged to put 1dm in confinement 
at Dougari, although, as they significantly 
Temaiked, having too nianv such as he is 
in that or one fort or other, and with sub- 
missron to your excellency in council, if they 
were all sent home, there would be a happy 
i'iddance of them; Hall was accordingly 
shipped off, but Sir John Gayer, the generai, 
and his cotmciJ, thought tliatliis masters had 
acted too precipitately;* 

The dawn of the century in Bombay wit¬ 
nessed a succession of fearful calamities. 
Crime was the first and greatest of these, 
for Bombay was even worse than Surat, A 
pestilence broke out, which carried away veiT 
VOL. u, J ^ 


many of the natives, and, at ita termination, 
onl y" seven ty - six Euro peaii a remain ed ftl i v e~ 
a proportion of these exhausted by sickness. 
Scarcely had the pestilence spent itself, when 
a violent storm raged along tlie Malabar coast^ 
swept the island of Bombay of its produce, 
levelled property in the city, and, notwith** 
standing the shelter of the harbour, wrecked 
nearly all the ships thereY"^ Tlio poverty of 
the factories was snch, that the agents had 
not sufficient food; indeed the whole island 
was oil the brink of ruin. Sir John Gayer 
informed liis masters that there was only one 
horse fit to be ridden, and only one pair of 
oxen which w’ere able to draw a coach, 

H'liile matters w'Cre in this state at the fac¬ 
tories, all India, but more especially western 
India, was in turmoil Within five days* 
march of Bombay, Singhar w'as besieged by 
one of the many Musaidmaii powers into 
\sdiich the Mogul empire w^as brealdng. The 
Mahrattas (Marathas) were rapidly growing 
in power, they were unquiet neighbours, levy¬ 
ing contributions on the country, and pre¬ 
venting, by their devastations and forays, the 
cultivation of indigo.^ The hlahratta fleet 
infested the harbour, keeping the Euglish in 
perpetual alarm 

Whenever a trouble happened to the 
English in India, they found the rortugiieee 
Jesuits at the bottom of it. The intrigues of 
those unprincipled men were at this time ex¬ 
erted to cause attacks from the Mahrattas, 
and prevent the arrival of provisions at Bom¬ 
bay, Perceiving the low state of the English 
from the oombiued causes above-named, the 
Portuguese sought occasion for quarrel, and 
at last assembled a fleet in Bombay harbour. 
At this juncture, the Arabs, who just then 
professed friendsbip for the English, arrived 
with a superior fleet, destroyed the Portu¬ 
guese ships, landed on the island of Salsette, 
and put to the sword not only the garrison, 
but women and children. Such of the Por¬ 
tuguese as escaped, ivere glad to find shelter 
and protection with the English, 

An ambassador from the King of Abyssinia 
to the general and president of Bombay, 
proposed the opening of commercial rela¬ 
tions, lie was received as well as the unfor¬ 
tunate circumetaiiees of the presidency at the 
time allowed, and was sent back witii such 
presents as the general was able to bestow, 
Tho documents connected \rith this interest¬ 
ing episode in the history of Bombay are 
nearly all lost, but the foJlowfug singular let- 
ter, from the president fo the ting, at once 
throws light upon the times, and remains as 

* Brnce, 1702 3, 

f Bruce^s Jmah, 

+ BtiTa q/ the Mahrattas, 

T 
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H curiosity in tlic archives of literature aud 
politics:—■ 

John Gs^eTt general for of the RlgM Momur- 

ahle India CompanTj in India, residuzg at Bom- 
Ug, sendeth greeting io Ms most exceiUnt Majesig 
Thoran, King of Abtssine, and tfforJihipper of 
the Son of llarg^ according to the laws of the EU&eed 
Mecsim, 

Your Majesty's royal letters and preseat of seveu 
horses, tweuty slnves, and three horaa of eiYit I vras ho¬ 
noured with in behalf of Ike Right Ilouonrable East India 
Company, by your noble embassador^ Diimontrej whome 
reeeived ’svitk all possible demonstration of honoiurj love, 
and affection, and have coutiuned the same to him all the 
time of bis abode in these park, and now have taken care 
to transport him back to yooi’ territories with the Presi¬ 
dent of the Higkt Honourable East India Company to 
your most sacred majesty, an account of which comes 
with this. That your most eicelleiit majesty will gra¬ 
ciously he pleased to accept thereof, and to lay your royal 
commands on me for the future, as iu your most serenely 
and princely wisdome shall seem meet, is most humbly 
desired.* 

The ueg^otiations in England for the union 
of the two companies (noticed in a previous 
chapter), did not promote concord among 
their servants in India* Sir John Childs, in 
the former century, had brought the company 
he served to the verge of bankruptcy, by his 
ill-judged aggressive policy j and the agents 
of the English Company, wbich was solvent, 
objected to a jimction with the London Com* 
pany, which was in a state of all but declared 
insolvency. The agents of the London Com¬ 
pany could not be brought to regard their 
rivals as other than interlopers. It required 
years of discreet interposition by the directors 
of the united company to cancel the malignant 
jealousies whicli raged between these two 
classes of agents in India. 

The miseries to which the servants of the 
old company were subjected at Surat were 
great, in consequence of the oifeuee taken by 
the Mogul because of the plunder of native 
merchant ships by rovers. Indeed the fac* 
tors of all nations then having factories at 
Surat siiftered more or less on this account, 
but the English company's agents continued 
to gain favour with the viceroy, and escaped 
these trials. The Bev. Mr. Anderson, quot¬ 
ing the diary of the London Cempany’s fac¬ 
tory at Surat from the 30th August to 11th 
October, 1704, thus depicts the conditiou of 
tlie Europeans at Sumt at that unhappy junc¬ 
ture :—The servants of the old company 
who were confined within the walls of their 
factory were the Bight Hon’ble Sir John 
Gayer, general, the Ho Able Stephen Colt, 
president, ihe worshipful Ephraim Bendell, 
Bernard Wyche, the accountant, and Purser 
Marine, the chaplain, four senior and five 

* Biarg of the London Coinmng^e Bmlorg at Sarat, 
1701-1704. 


junior factors, six writers and one surgeon. 
Instead of being encouraged to hope for a 
speedy release, these unfortunate persons 
were almost reduced to despair by hearing 
that some Europeans had committed fresk 
acts of piracy. Two piratical vesaela had 
sighted five vessels belonging to IBussulmans, 
and immediately given them chase. Under 
cover of the night two of these merchant men 
proceeded on their voyage without molesta¬ 
tion, a tiiird had been compelled to alter her 
course, a fourth had been driven ashore at 
Swmlly, and the fifth captured. Great sensa¬ 
tion was caused at Surat when these facts 
were known, and the governor asserted that 
the pirates came from Bombay, Alarmed at 
his threats the factors prepared to defend 
themselves wntliin their walls. In anticipa¬ 
tion that their usual Bupplies of provisioM 
would be withheld, they had ordered a stock 
to be kid in, but sufficient time was nut 
allowed them, and they were soon reduced to 
extremities. An ox, W'hich they used for 
drawing ’water, was with great difficulty kept 
alive by feeding it with the straw in which 
’wine had been packed, and at last was killed 
for food. Meanwhile the infuriated governor 
had seized the brokers of both the Dutch and 
Loudon companies, hung them up by their 
heels, and dogged them until he extorted 
from them a promise to indemnify the losses 
of the native merchants with a payment of 
seven lacs of rupees. He then resolved to 
lay hold of the factors, and that he might 
starve them out the sooner, drove into their 
factory three English strangers whom he had 
apprehended, and who he trusted would help 
to consume their provisions, Ifor did he 
spare threats, but vowed that he would have 
them alive or dead. They in reply declared 
they would never give themselves up, and 
would rather die than suffer again such misery 
as had been inflicted on them in their former 
confinement. At last, after tw^elve days, the 
governor moderated hia fury, and consented 
to allow them a small supply of provisions. 
As an aggravation of their sufieriuga they 
not only knew that their rivals, ’V^aite and 
Ilia friends, w^ere at liberty, but could aee that 
they had hoisted the union jack as if to flotit 
at their misery. The perseverance which 
they mauifeeted ’when their circumstances 
w^ere almost desperate, was highly honourable 
to them, and their fortitude was a credit to 
the English name.’^ 

At the eud of the year 1705, a Mogul army 
approached within three days* march of the 
coast opposite Bombay. There were not then 
more than forty English soldiers to defend it, 
and the condition of the place was, if possible, 
more wretched than, it had been a few years 
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earlier* Its story, up to the etid of 1707, 
offers little diveraity'in this respect. 

About thra period, a person afterwards 
notable as father of the historian of India in 
the eighteenth century, Mr. Qrme, arrived in 
India. It appears from the memoir of his 
sou, attached to the Historical Fragments^ 
that the elder Orme went out in 1706 as an 
adventurer, and was employed aa a surgeon 
at Ajeugo, He afterwards became chief of 
Ajengo; his second son, the great historian 
of a certain portion of Indian history, was 
horn there. 

However culpable the conduct of the agents 
and factors at Surat, native oppression was 
such as might have “driven wise men nmd,” 
Every anuoyauce that ignorance, insolence, 
and aiToganee could offer was put upon the 
English, So mnoii did they live in daily 
alarm for life and honour, that at the time 
the Emperor Aurungzehe died, Sir George 
Gayer, when he heard of it, dared not pro¬ 
mulgate it, hut communicated it in an allegory 
to the directors in Londou. Anderson, con¬ 
densing the accounts in Bruce and Elphin- 
Btone, thus recounts the matter : — “ He 
represented on the first of March, 1707, 

* that the sun of this hemisphere had set, and 
that the star of the second magultvide, being 
tinder his meridian, had taken his place ; hut 
that it was feared the star of tlie first magni¬ 
tude, though itnder a remoter meridian, would 
struggle to exalt itself'—in other words, that 
the emperor had died, that Prince Azim, his 
second son, had assumed the impcrLal title, 
and marched towards Delid, and that Prince 
Alam or Monzlm, the eldest son, was march¬ 
ing to dispute the throne u ith him. This 
actually occurred, and a great battle was 
fought near Agra in June, in which Prince 
Azim was killed, BJoazim then became 
Emperor, with the title of Bahador Bhah.” 

While the Mogul interest pressed heavily 
upon the English, the Mali rat t as w-ere scarcely 
less alarming in their menaces. Sevajee, the 
great chief, vras dead; hut so many daring 
adventurers rose up, pirates by sea or rob¬ 
bers by land, who called themselves Sevajee, 
that the name and functions of the man tvho 
combined so strangely the offices of prince, 
general, aud bandit, We perpetuated, Re¬ 
peatedly, from 1 ^0d to 1708, one Sevajee or 
another invested Surat, fired its suburbs, and 
compelled the Europeans to take extraordinary 
measures for defence. The Mahrattae hired 
Arab rovers, who aftaeked English ships, 
butw'ere nearly always beaten by a fifth of 
their force. Fegn, with its teak forests^ 
so adniiiably adapted for ship-building, was 
the chief place where these expeditions were 
fitted out, the king of that country favouring | 


the pirates. From the situation of Pegu, the 
Arabs were enabled to cruise at once into tlio 
Bay of Bengal and through the straits into 
the Archipelago, so that their ravages ranged 
from the Arabian Gulf to Japan. By sea and 
land the English and other Europeans were 
harassed by robbers. The Dutch alone buc- 
cesefully combatted these great difficulties. 
They blockaded Swally, captured the Mogul's 
ships, and compelled him to redress their 
grievances. 

Among the sea robbers whose acts were 
most infamous were various English, and one 
Hamilton (who afterwards Jived in Scotland) 
perpetrated so many terrible outrages, that his 
ambition appeared to be to reach the utter¬ 
most verge of crime and cnielty. 

A proclamation %\'as sent from England, 
offering pardon to all pirates who surrendered 
and made confession, and rewards to all pirate 
crews who would deliver up their ships and 
commanders. Commodore Settle ter arrived 
with this proclamation. It was soon proved 
that many who were enpposed to be Arab 
cruisers ’were English, for this measure nearly 
put down piracy. 

There can be no doubt that a general 
impression unfavourable to the honour and 
honesty of all Europeans had sprung up in 
the native mind, tmd the conduct of the 
etrangers justified it, A moral influence of 
the most unfavourable nature was exercised 
by all the European nationa upon the natives, 
Bruce, in his quotes a strange letter 

to this efleet from President Pitt, who was 
grandfather of the great Earl of Ohatliam 
“ When the Europeans first settled in India, 
they %vere mightily admired by the natives, 
believing they were as innocent as themselves; 
but since, by their example, they are grown 
very crafty and cautious, and no people bet¬ 
ter understaud their own interest; bo that it 
was easier to effect that in one year which 
yon shan’t do now in a century; and the more 
obliging your managementj the more jealous 
they are of you,” Like his great descendants, 
President Pitt was a man of extraordinary 
force of cliaraeter, and a keen discriminator of 
men and things, but he took up a prejudice in 
favour of “native innocence” common in 
his day, the races inhabiting India having the 
address to conceal their motives, feelings, and 
opinions probably better than any other people 
ill the world* The experience of the English^ 
alter a hundred years' knowledge of them, 
was not calculated to confirm an opinion of 
their simplicity or ingenuonsness* 

The sufleriuge of die British from native 
misHile at the close of the first decade of the 
century, led to a deep impression that unless 
the native powers were made to fear Em-o^ 
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pearta more, justice, or even exeniptioTi from 
greedy exaction and rigorous oppression, n as 
not to' be hoped for* The Bev* Mr. Anderson 
thus describes the injnriea endnred by the 
Englieli at this period, and no writer has ever 
written more impartially of hie countrymen, 
neither extenuating their errors nor unduly 
lauding their virtues :—" There was no poww 
sufficient to protect the merchant either by 
land or sea. If he wished to convey liis 
goods from Burat to Agra, he could only ho 2 >e 
to defend them against plunderers by mus¬ 
tering a strong party, and eetting regular 
guards at each campmg place, as tliough he 
were in an encmy^s country. Even theii he 
alight be overpowered by the free lances oi 
llindostan* Btili more dangerous w^ere the 
paths of the ocean. There he must entirely 
depend upon his own resoiirees, for it 
would be vain to seek protection from the 
law, Nay, the proud emperor appealed to 
the des^nsed strangers that his shipping might i 
he protected, and they were expected not 
only to defend themselves, but also the mari¬ 
ners and traders of a vast empire. Yet he 
and hie subjects, helpless haughty barbarians, 
affected to despise the Englisli, wronged them 
incessantly, imprisoned their chiefs, insulted 
their envoys, fleeced their merchants, and 
drove them' to turn upon their oppressors in 
despair. Thus the evils of native rule com¬ 
pelled English merchants to protect their 
ATarehoiises with battlements, and all the mu¬ 
niments of war, Tlien, as they still suffered 
injuries, the facility with which they managed 
to defend themselves suggested defensive ope¬ 
rations, and led to territorial aggrandizement 
Politicians tliinlc, or rather aay, that because 
it is an age of commerce it cannot be an age of 
conquest. But tlie fact is, the necessities of 
commerce throw open the door to conquest, and 
the defence of their trade first suggested to the 
English a policy wdiich ended in the subju¬ 
gation of' India. Bhort as this history is up 
to this point, it yet seems a lahyriuth of 
human follies and errors, Beligion, however, 
which is the only solid basis of all knowdedge, 
enables us to trace through it all a mysterious 
clue of divine providence and divine direc¬ 
tion. European vices and native vices hear 
ail overwhelming proportion on the record, 
and the catalogue is relieved by few items of 
virtue. But as two negations make an affir¬ 
mative, so the vices of European and natives 
have produced a positive good. The thirst for 
riches, the unscruptilous efforts of ambition, 
the reckless violence which often struck Hindoos 
with terror—all these were the disgrace of 
the English, but yet they hiirned them on to 
empire. The i>erfidy, tlic cunning which 
overreached itself^ the cowardice, the exciu- 
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sivc bigotry, which disgraced the natives, 
smoothed the way to fheir subjection; and 
surely these two results are being directed 
by tile Universal Benefactor to good. We 
know of no other way in which India could 
have been regenerated. Had the English 
in India been a set of peaceful saintly emi¬ 
grants, what impression would they have made 
upon the country ? Had the natives placed 
confidence in each other, and been united under 
a common faith, how could they have given 
way to the encroachments of a few foreigners?" 

Muen, that would otherwise be unaccount¬ 
able m the condition of the English in India 
during the early part of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, becomes expHcable by a knowledge of 
tlie apathy which prevailed in England in 
reference to India and Englishmen there. 
The merchants discussed keenly the pro6t3 
and prospects of trade in the Eash but the 
statesmen, professional men, litterateurs, men 
about to\Yu, the middle classes, l%c., took no 
notice of*it, and hardly knew what their fellow- 
citizens in the East either achieved or anffeved, 
Tlie accounts sent liome to the directors w'ere 
kept to themselves, or to some extent made 
knowm in open court, and the people at large 
knew' and cared nothing about India. English 
authors in either the seventeenth or early 
part of the eighteenth century, BcUlom refer 
to India, still less to their countrymen within 
its precincts, Butler and Uryden do refer to 
Gujerat—barely refer to it: Evelyn, Pepys, 
and a few other?, W'ere accustomed to go into 
the city to ascertain the cpiotations of India 
stock. ^From 1708 to 1740, India is hardly 
named by any author whose works have 
come dowui to us. Indeed, there is a singular 
deficiency as to the authorities for this portion 
of Indian history. Few have wu'itten at all 
coucerning it; existing documents are meagre; 
no period of the history of India, as to British 
interests and transactions, is so barren of 
recorded incident. The documents that are 
extant chiefly relate to western India. 

At the close of 1708, the company, ntider 
the stringent necessity of economy, had with¬ 
draw-n their factories from the followung places 
on the western coast of India; namely, from 
Outch, Brodera, Raibagli, Eajapore, Batticolo, 
On ore, Barselore, Mangalore, Dhurmaimtani, 
Oauanore, Pnniani, Cranganore. Cochin, 

Car no poly, and Quilon,^—all of them small 
estahlishniGuts, in w'hich probably the oni) 
European residents ivere a factor, and a writer, 
who served him as assistant. But they re¬ 
tained their principal fort on the island oi 
Bombay, besides smaller forts at Maaagoo, 
Mahim", Sion, Sewree and Worlee; forts and 
factories also at Car war, Telliciierry, A.jengo, 
and Calicut; and factories at Surat, Swailyj 
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Broach, Ahiaedaba^l, to ivliich was afterwards 
added a residency at Cambay.^ 

Tlie operations of the Ostend Company 
not only gave uneasiness to the East India 
Company in London during the next doaen 
years, but the arrival of their ships in India 
created quite a sensation j and no iminner of 
falsehood, fraud, and violence was left untried 
by English, Dutch, Portuguese and French, 
to prevent them from trading. In another 
chapter, the formation and history of this 
company was sketched; it is here pertinent 
only to say that its attention was less directed 
to western India than to other Asiatic fields 
of comnierce, 

TJie correspondence of this early pornon of 
the century disclosea a uiniiber of singular 
terms and phrases now iinknown, but then be¬ 
longing Co the vocabulary of Indian trade, such 
as '* iirauels, chelloes, dutties, geinea stuffs, 
perpetts, scarlet dmbs, luugees, tapseiIs, 
meeanees, Calico, indigo, rice, sword- i 

blades, liardware, muskets, saltpetre, powder, 
are words continually occurring; the names 
of spices mneh lees frequently than formerly, 
but tea was written ol'tener as the century 
waxed older. 

In 1715 the population of Bombay Island 
was sixteen thousand,■[' It is remarkable that 
at that date a great change had taken place in 
the sanitary influences of the locality, so that 
Mr, Cobh considered an Englishman might 
live with nearly as good health there as any* 
wdiere, if he adapted himself to the climate. 
The year 171G was signalized by the inha- 
bitauts generally, hut more especially the 
merchanta, voluntarily conseutingto increased 
taxation, in order to put Bombay in a better 
state of defence. A few years ago, an in¬ 
scription was removed Irom the Apollo gate¬ 
way, which conveyed the information that the 
town wall was completed that year, Charles 
Boone being governor. This man was an 
accomplished scholar and a good nian.J 
Tlie year 1718 saw another important 
change at' Bombay. The company resigned 
their leudal claiina upon the landowuei's, on 
condition tliat a tax should be imposed upon 
all who resided within the town walLl[ From 
1^12 to 1 f20 a taste for antiquities prevailed, 
and efforts were made by various learned 
and mdustrious persons to examine and de¬ 
scribe the caves of Elepbanta, so deeply in¬ 
teresting to the anti(piary. These efforts 

* Mac/iheraoa'a IIhii}r^ of Cmmm'oe. Mitbara^s 
Orimtai Commerce, 

t liichrjrd Cobb's Aocotmt of Bombay, 

^ A Bew Account of the Bast indies^ b^iijg observa,- 
lions and rumaiks of Captara Alejaniirr Hamiltoti, who 
spe^at bia time tber^ from 1683 to J72S, Ediiiburgb, j 

II Tfansaclio}i 4 of ike Bomhtty Geoyrajddccd Society, | 


have been pitbily summed up by an able 
reviewer, in the following brief account :■—“ A 
taste for Indian anthem ties was now exldbited 
for the first time, and we note the observa¬ 
tions of tw^o gentlemen at Elepbanta, as they 
show the gradual dawn of knowledge, and 
preserve the memory of some monuments 
whicii time and the nithless hands of barba¬ 
rians have since destroyed. Captain Fyke, 
who then commanded an East Indiaman, and 
was afterwards governor of St, Helena, went 
in 1712 to explore the eaves—an enterprise 
attended botli with difficulty and danger; 
for intelligent guides were not easily found, 
and the cruisers of Kanhojee Angria were 
constantly on the look out, ready to pounce 
upon and kidnap any Europeans who might 
come with in tlieir reach. Aa Pyke and his 
party approached the island, they took for a 
landmark the figure of an elephant sculptured, 
in stone, with a small elephant upon its back, 
the greater part of which has now disappeared; 
and a little further on was another statue, 
called ^Alexander's Horse,* of which there 
are now no traces. The explorers specu¬ 
lated on the origin of the subterranean temple, 
which has since exercised so much the fancy 
of imaginative and the judgment of learned 
persona, and deciding againat the claims of 
Alexander the Great, leaned to the conclu¬ 
sion of Linachoteu, who, in his Voyages to 
India^ pronounced them to he the work of 
Chinese merchants. The smaller caves they 
found to be used by the Portuguese for coW'- 
houses, and an aristocratic Vandal of that 
race had been amusing himself by firing a 
cannon in them and destroying the images. 
Captain Fyke made faithful sketches of the 
various figures, which w^ere afterwards en¬ 
graved and published by the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries. George Bowcher, formerly a ser¬ 
vant of the old, then of the new coinpany, 
and afterwards residing for many years as a 
free merchant at Surat, devoted liis attention 
to the literary monuments of the Parsees. and 
in 1718 procured from them the Vtndidad 
Sade, which in 1723 was sent to Europe, 
wdiere it remained for long as an enigma, 
oriental scholars not being able even to deci¬ 
pher its characters. Governor Boone also 
had drawings made of the figures in the caves 
of Elepbanta, and a descriptive account 
written. He was clearly a man of elegant 
and refined mind, who loved claasieal and 
antiquarian studies; and a Latin inscription 
placed by him over the Apollo Gate of the 
fort, as w^ell as one on a bell whicii Jje pre¬ 
sented to the new cburcfi, exhibit hinj as 
tinged with some knowledge of Koman and 
mediaeval anriqnities." 

The erection of a church in Bombay, which 
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after ware! 3 Leeame tlie cathetlval^ was one of 
the improvements of the early part of tho 
eighteenth century. At tliat time, the En« 
glisli mneli neglected their miidstersj and they 
alone of all Europeans who settled in India 
huilt no clnirehes. Some writers complain that 
w hen the great men of tlie English factories 
gave banquets, the Roman Catholic priest 
always liad tlie place of honoiir at table con¬ 
ferred upon Lira, and the elergj^unn of the 
Hutch church the next, but the English cler- 
gyiTian occupied a low place, their mf'eriority 
in the esteem of their liost being thus strongly 
Tuarhed, and as tamely acquiesced in by the 
objects of this disrespect The church was 
completed in 1718, the steeple at a subse¬ 
quent period. The consecration was very 
imposing; **Ramajee” and all his caste, 
with a crowd of natives, being spectators, 
Avho, with the courtesy characteristic of 
them, stood the whole time. The governor, 
council, and ladies retired after service to the 
vestry, anti drank eticceas to the new church 
in a glass of sack," The day vvas one of 
great rejoicing. The conduct of the chaplam 
throughout these proceedings was full of i&eal, 
and marked by udedom, goodness, and pni- 
deuce. That the fabric might be maintained, 
a new custom’s duty was levied upon iui- 
po r te d m e rehan d i s e.” JRr, Cobb, t h e cb apl ai n, 
vvas not satisfied with building a church, he 
spared neither rich nor powerful in his ser¬ 
mons, but with a stern fidelity insisted upon 
all, even to the governor and council con¬ 
forming to the requirements of Christianity. 
On one occasion, he refused the communion 
of the Lord’s Supper, to a member of the 
council, notoriously a violator of the deca¬ 
logue, and for this, and for his public rebukes 
of the sins of the high officials, which was 
called polltical preaching,’’ be w as s m pended | 
by the governor and coimcih Fifty-two 
years after the ungrateful and cruel treat¬ 
ment he received, ho published his book upon 
Bombay, Boon after the church was com¬ 
pleted, a joint-stock bank was established, 
but its history, so far as can be gathered, w^as 
nearly identical wnth those %vbich of late 
years have carried so much destruction and 
sorrow through English society. The chief 
direction was in the hands of the council, 
but that clrcumatance did not afford safety. 
Bums W'ere lent without security, and were 
never repaid, and husinesa was conducted on 
unsound principles. The want of success in 
establishing a suitable bank w'as a great evil, 
aa it was much required, and would have 
met wdth the support of the wealthy natives. 

The administration of Justice w’as truly 
horrible : the natives exposed themselves to 
punishment by their treachery and treason, 


for some of the wealthiest among them were 
constantly in correspondence with the enemies 
of the English, instigated partly by love of 
gain, partly by sympathy with any native 
party, however bad, w'ben opposed to the 
foreigners, often by religious bigotry, and 
not unfrequently from a settled antipathy 
to English laws, and their administration. 
Conspiracies among the natives to ruin one 
another by legal proceases were tempted hy 
the condition of English law, and its uneertam 
action, and this temptation was largely 
yielded to. The English government on 
some occasions resorted to torture, to extort 
confession from alleged criminals. Witch¬ 
craft was believed by the highest function¬ 
aries, and laws administered founded on the 
belief. Sometimes wdien natives were ac¬ 
cused, and condemned on false evidence, and 
tbeir innocence was Bubsequently demon¬ 
strated, they were pardoned, and received 
some slight pension in lien of their confiscated 
property. The government of the English 
in Bombay during the first half of the 
eighteenth century was as essentially unjust 
as the character of those entrusted with it 
was demoralised. The punlshraents for witch¬ 
craft were hogging (this was inflicted on 
women) at the chnreh dooTj and pejimice in 
church. 

The civil adminietration of the Tnilitary 
department was tlie worst possible. Robbery 
in every form wtis perpetrated upon the 
soldiery by purveyors and others, almost 
■with impunity. The exposures at home, in 
this latter half of the nineteenth century, of 
the ’wrongs perpetrated upon the British 
soldier, are liorriblo and surprising, but fall 
far short of those endured, without redress, 
hy the men serving at Bombay, natives and 
British. The contempt entettained for the 
natives 'was often displayed in a inanuer 
transparent and ah surd, the governor and 
council oilen exposing themselves, hy their 
mean tricks and lo'W artifices, to the contempt 
of the natives in return. The following 
entry ajipears in the diary of the proceediags 
of the council of Bombay, May 22nd, 1724 1 — 
There being four horses in the stablei, 
altogether unserviceable, and if offered for 
sale not likely to fetch anything, the president 
proposes presenting them to four of the most 
considerable Banhm merchauts on the ialand, 
whicli may be court eonaly taken ; and to 
render them the more acceptable, offers the 
dressing of them wdtli a yard and a baif of 
red cloth ; which the board agreeing to, the 
warebouse-keeper ih hereby directed to issue 
out six yards for that purpose, to be presented 
on hie majesty's birthday, the 28tb instant. 
The native merchanta and capitalists of 
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Bombay knew a good lioTse as well as “ tlieir 
masters " and must have been amnsetl at the 
trick, while they despised the meanneBS of 
tiioBe who resorted to it. 

Ab the century advanced, the dangers to 
which the English in Western India were 
exposed thickened. The breaking up of the 
Jlogul empire brought novel perils to them, 
for when they had nothing to apprehend 
from that fading power, new authorities 
started into existence everywhere, and each 
was a danger to the Euroj)eaiie. In 1720 the 
chief and council of Surat wrote home a 
graphic description of the dtsjftcia mawhra of 
the old Mogul empire, and the especial alarm 
which each of these occaeioned to the Eugiish 
ijiterests. Several of the usurping authorities 
Lad fleets, which they chiefly used for pur¬ 
poses of piracy. 

Kauhojee Angria, a Mahratta (Maratlia) 
chief aspiring to royalty, was the principal 
sea pirate amongst the native competitors tor 
dominion. He fixed his he ad-quarters in a 
strong fortress of the province of Bejapore, 
wiiich was called both Gi^eiia and Vi^iadroog, 
Tills place was built upon a rocky site, on a 
promontory of the Concan, alK)ut eighty-tivo 
miles north of Goa. The whole coast, nearly 
from Goa to Bombay, was under tVie control 
of this piratical chief, and in every hay and 
creek he had vessels or a fortresB. In 1717 
the rovers of this sea king captured the 
English ship The company declared 

wmr, ill retaliation for this outrage, hoping 
soon to reduce the robber chief to the neces¬ 
sity of seeldng terms. Hie resources were, 
liowever, underrated by the English, and for 
more than thirty-seven years the war coa- 
tiiuied. This may be readily believed from 
the mode of warfare adopted by Angria. His 
fleet was composed of grabs and ga Hi vats, 
varying from 150 to 200 tons burthen. The 
grabs carried broadsides of six and nine 
pounder guns, and on their main decks w'ere 
mounted two nine or twelve poundei's, pointed 
forwards through port-holes cut in the balk- 
heads, and designed to be fired over the 
hows. The gal I i vats carried light guns fixed 
on swivels, some also moimted six or eight 
pieces of cannon, from two to four pounders, 
nod all were impelled by forty or fifty stout 
oars. Eight or ten of these grabs and forty 
or fifty gallivats, crowded with men, formed 
the whole fleet, and with smaller numbers 
their officers often ventured to attack armed 
ships of considerable burthen. The plan of 
their assault was this r-^Ohserving from their 
anchorage lu some secure bay that a vessel 
was in tlie offing, they would slip their cables 
and put out to eea, sailiug swiftjy if there 
were a breeze, but if not, ruakiug the gallivats I 


take the grabs iu tow, \nicn within shot, 
they generally assembled as soon as they 
could astern of their victim, firing into her 
i;intd they had succeeded lu disabling 
her. They would then approach nearer and 
batter her on all sides until she struck * or, if 
she still defended herself resolutely, a number 
of gallivats, having two or three hundred 
men on each, w-ould close wuth her, and the 
crew's, sw^ord iu hand, hoard her from all 
quarters,* In 1719 an attempt was made 
to surprise Oavery, a fortified place in 
possession of this pirate king. The gamaon 
was apprised of the iiiteiitioit, and the plan 
%Yas defeated. One lianea Kamattee, a native 
of rank iu Bombay, was tried and convicted 
for the offence; but as the evidence against 
him was extorted by torture, the governor 
himself having in private applied the thumb¬ 
screw, little credit was given to the judgment, 
which was ultimately reversed, facts having 
come to light wdiich brouglit honiG the 
treacilery to ceitain Portuguese in the English 
service, who, to screen themselves, forged 
documents to convict the unfortunate Iva- 
mattee, wffio, no doubt, wdslied well to the 
cause of any native power opposed to the 
Eugliah, although innocent of the particular 
I act of treason for which his property was 
confiscated and Iilb person impriBOued. 

Iu 1720 four of the piratical grabs and tea 
^ gaOivats captured the Enghsh ship 
and brought her a prize into Gheria. The 
English at length detemiued to attack 
Glieria itself; a fleet, with Btrong detach¬ 
ments of troops on board, the whole under 
the command of one Walter Broun, was 
dispatched against the stronghold of the 
enemy. At the outset, Mr. Brown en- 
I countered an unlooked for difficulty. The 
natives wore iiimifling to supply provisions 
for the fleet, and raised an outcry, because 
some cattle were slaughtered to provide the 
ships with beef; their belief iu metempsychosis 
being outraged by euch an act. 

IValter Brown at last set sail, and readied, 
unopposed, the entrance of the river upon 
which Gheria was situated, where he lauded 
his soldiers, an operation wdiich the eneniy 
appears to have permitted without attack; 
but no sooner were tiiey disembarked and 
prepared to inarch, than they were assailed; 
but their asaailantg were defeated. The 
enemy, however, hovered around tlie small 
party of British, resisting their progress step 
by step, but always without success. On 
one occasion, a platuou of Angruin soldiers 
gallantly held the ground niitii withia “range 
of partridge shot/' as the records of the event 
express it, wiien a discJiarge of that missile 
* Orme'a Hhtar^ qf book v* 
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killed Iialf their mimber: several of tlie English 
were at tlie same time killed by the bursting 
of a giiii. The enemy still retired^ until tliey 
obtained the shelter of their fort. 

While the troops were thus engaged the 
fleet was also actively employed, sixteen of 
the piratical craft were destroyedj and the 
fort cannonaded, but the ships’ guns made no 
impression upon its strengtln Finding that 
the fortifications were impregnable, Mr. Brown 
drew off bis ships and re-emharked his troops. 

The English were strode by the skill and 
bravery of the enemy, and the latter were no 
leas impressed by the dash and strength of 
their adversaries. Certain Portuguese auxili¬ 
aries to the British behaved badly in this 
affair, and were taunted for their cowardice 
by letters from Angria himself. The Go¬ 
vernor of Bombay made celebration of tlie 
victory on the return of the expedition, and 
Angria wrote to him jeeringly for rejoicing 
over the flight of his forces, for he (Angria) 
still remained ready to defeat again English 
or Portuguese, or both combined. 

It appears, from the obscure records of 
this period, that the Dutch had made an 
attack previous to that of the English, and 
with results in all respects similar. 

Angria proposed terms of peace to Governor 
Phipps, of Bombay, soon after these events, 
but the governor refused to treat until the 
European prisoners held by the Mahratta 
were given up. The conespondeuce between 
tho governor and Angria is singularly in¬ 
teresting, and as, on the tv hole, the rude 
Mahratta had had the advantage in war, so 
had he also in argument, and especially in 
that description of reply which insinuates the 
tu qiioque. The editor of tlie Bombay 
Qua7^te7^lt/ has ingeniously, and also ingenu¬ 
ously, compared the productions of these 
eminent correspondents, and given its gist in 
the following comment We can now smile 
at the wise saws and edifying proverbs with 
which bis (Angria’s) epistles are garnished; 
but at that time they must have been gall 
and wormwood to his correspondents. He 
condescended to make proposals of peace, 
but Governor Phipps, in reply, refused to treat 
until ills European prisoners were released. 
Angria then sent the following rejoinder:— 
Becapitiilating with the utmost exactness the 
subjects coniained in the letter which he had 
received, he observes how his excellency re¬ 
minds him that he (Angria) ia solely respon¬ 
sible for their disputes; that the desire of 
possessing what is another’s is a thing very 
wide of reason ; that such insults are a sort of 
piracy: tliat if he had only cultivated trade, 
his port might have vied with flie great port 
of Surat; that those who are least expert iti 


war suffer by it; that he who follesva it 
merely from love for it will find cause to 
repent; and, lastly, hie excellency refuses to 
treat for peace until all prisoners are restored. 
All these matters are then passed under re¬ 
vie w^ by Kanhojee, who meets his corre- 
spondeut’s arguments with subtlety and skill 
in repartee. He delicately hints that tlio 
English merchants have also a desire of ]>f)g. 
sessing what ia another’s, and are not exempt 
from * this sort of ambition, for this is the 
way of the world.’ It was incorrect to say 
that his government was supported by piracy; 
it had been established by the Blaliaraja 
Sevajee, after he had conquered four kiu|»- 
doms. If his port were not equal to Surat, it 
w^as not for want of indulgence shown to 
merchants. Ae for their appeal to the sword, 
there had been losses on botli sides, and it 
was true that eiicli as love war will find cause 
to repent, * of Avhich,* he slyly insinuates, ' I 
suppose your excellency hath found proof; 
for we are not always victorious, nor always 
fortunate.’ He concludes by an assurance 
that he will agree to an exchange of prisoners; 
that if the governor really desire peace, he is 
quite ready to meet him half way; and adds, 
^ as your excellency is a man of nnderstand- 
ing, I need say no more/ 

In 1722 the English sent an expedition 
against Angria Colaba.” This was com¬ 
manded by Commodore Matthews, and con¬ 
sisted of three ships; the troops being chieBy 
Portuguese. This enterprise failed iitterly, 
the Portuguese being once more unfaithful. 

The Dutch, vrith a far superior fleet to any 
yet sent against the Maliratfas, were defeated 
ill attempts to bombard ami storm the fortifi¬ 
cations of Gheria, in 1724. The repulse of 
the Batavians w^as destructive and signal 
Angria was a man of a high order of courage, 
great naval and military skill, so far as mili- 
tai‘y and naval science were then understood, 
and of an original genins. 

The English suffered very much from other 
pirates even while engaged in fierce struggle 
w ith Angria. The Sanganians had troubled 
the merchants frmn the beginning of the cen¬ 
tury, and continued to do so, more or less, 
until the first forty years of it had passed. 
They were particularly active while the Euro¬ 
peans were concentrating their attention in a 
warlike W’ay against Angria, One of tlie 
fiercest battles winch took place was between 
the English merchant ship Morn{7ig Star and 
a fleet of fi ve ships manned with tw o tlionsaod 
men. AcconHiig to the English account,^ 
there were only seventeen fighting men oB 

* J Ch&ptet in the Euiorp of Bombay 

t Comt(Ha(ion Book of ike Bombay 
6tk Sept. 17^0. 
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board tho Ifornwff Star. Tiiere were, how¬ 
ever, a eousiderable number of other men, as 
she was a large ship. Twenty-six native 
mercliiiiits and one native seaman ^vent on 
board the enemy's fleet, aecovding to the 
accomita—T;\diicli are given witlv some pkiisi- 
bility—for the purposeof dissuading the pirates 
from their purpose."^ It might he supposed 
that one or two of these natives to each ship 
of the enemy would have been sufficient for 
negotiatory purposes, and that the rest had 
proved themselves more loyal in standing by 
the guns of the Mortting Star. Alter a series 
of attacks upon the British ship, during which 
she w’as twice boarded, and three times set 
on fire, her captain and crew aJl w^onnded, 
several mortaJiy, the Star, by the good sea¬ 
manship w'ith which she was w^orked, con¬ 
trived £o leave the enemy's fleet entangled 
with one another in such coufiisiou, during 
the last effort to board her, tliat she was 
enabled to escape to Bombay. The native 
merchants w'ere ransomed, and the commander 
of the piratical squadron hanged by order of 
his superior, for allowing a Few Englishmen to 
repel so great a forceThe accounts of 
these transactions handed down to us are in¬ 
credible, a few wounded men are represented 
as repelling thousands, even when a footing 
was gained upon the deck of the ship they 
defended. If these representations be correct, 
there is nothing in Uie naval history of Eng¬ 
land comparable for valour, sldll, and fortune, 
to the exploit of tlie Morning Star. 

Anotlier combat of an English ship vrith 
Madagascar pirates, or pirates who had made 
that island their haunt, partakes of as much 
of the nmiwelloiis as the conflict just related; 
for, although not presenting scenes of such 
W'ouderful heroism and strength, the address 
of a certain captain surpassed that which we 
read of in any other authentic story of sea- 
flgiits with pirates. This narrative comes 
down to us chiefly on the authority of Alex¬ 
ander HAamilton,| Three ships, two British 
and one belongiijg to the Ostend Company, 
now (as was seen in another chapter) come 
into notoriety and activity, were lying at 
anchor off the island of Madagascar* Two 
Dutcli-built pirates attacked them* Being 
fitted exclusively for war, the two vessels 
were njore than a match for the three mer¬ 
chantmen* The Ostender made sail, followed 
by the British ship GreenwicJij and escaped* 
Ibey seem to have left their companion in 
danger, in a shabby way, for she made fight, 
but ran by accident on some rocks, pursued 

* Dfancs nf the Bomhatf and Surat- Governtneids. 

t Gram l>i ff’a History uf (he Mah aiiae. 

% Brw Account of the East Indies, fly Aleiander 
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by the leBser pirate'ship, the larger haying 
given chase to the two snccesslul fugitives. 
The pirate in pursuit of the Cassandra also 
went upon tlie rocks, while seeking to board 
lier expected priae j the positioiiQ ot the two 
ships were favourable to the Oasscitulra^ 
which raked the pirate's killing or 

driving the crew' below. Affairs were in this 
attitude when the other piratical ship re¬ 
turned from her nnsuccesafnl chase, and aped 
to the assistance of her consort* The English 
captain manned his boats, and gained a posi¬ 
tion in shoal water, where he could not be 
pursued. According to the story transmitted 
to us he had the hardihood to offer or ask 
truce* and go on board tlie pirate, where his 
persuasive powers were such that he succeeded 
in gaining immunity, and even a present of 
tJie ship whose gnm he had sih^iced^ his own 
having become a wreck* There is nothiug 
in the relation of this transaction to justify 
the assertion that the English merchant cap¬ 
tain was able to give proof that he had 
pursued the same calling, thereby exciting 
a fellow-feeling, a sUBpicion which might be 
fairly entertained from the cordiality with 
which lie was treated when he and. his late 
assailants came to understand one another* 
At all events, when he reached Bombay he was 
feted, and as Captain Massey, who signalled 
himself at the lied an in the Crimean war of 
1854-5, remarked, had the inconvemence of 
being made a hero/' The generosity of the 
pirates was not, hou'ever, appreciated at Bom¬ 
bay, for an expedition was fitted out against 
them, under Commodore Matthews, who met 
with no better auecess tlrau he had obtained 
at Angn'a Colaba* 

The perfidy of the Portuguese had ever been 
a source of anxiety at Bombay* There were 
at least 6000 Portuguese there who professed 
loyalty, but were seditious to a man. The 
people would probably have fallen in with 
English interests, and become identified with 
the prosperity of a government wliicli it was 
not possible to disturb, but the Jesuit portion 
of the clergy—^and nearly all were of that 
o rd e r— i rr i tated th e pu bl ic fe el i u g pe rp e tu a lly, 
and kept alive a hatred to the English, im¬ 
potent, except to torment, but often bringing 
disastrous cousequenceB to the Portuguese 
themselves. The English endured these 
things with much toleration, for there had 
existed a considerable sympathy with Eo- 
manism on the part of many of the officials 
and writers who professed Protestant ism* 
The annoyances offered by the constant 
enmity and treasons of *^ihe Portiigals" 
became at last unbearable, and the president 
and council took the matter into serious 
deliberation* The mode of securing some 
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loyalty from tlie Portuguese subjects, wliicli 
tlie officers of the company liit upoiij was the 
assiiinptiou of the ecclesiastical patronage of 
the It Oman Catholic churches. This had 
previoitsly been in the hands of the King of 
Portugal, who, by that meansj was enabled to 
possess himself of precise information as to 
English alhiirs at Bombay, and to disturb its 
governmeut whenever he pleased. This 
power he more effectaally secured by giving 
tlie people of the parishes n veto upon his 
patronage. The council cietermined to seize 
this patronage, and so to administer at timt 
none but clergymen of reputed loyalty should 
exercise pastoral functions among the Roman 
CathoJics of the island. The East India 
Company approved of the policy of their 
Bombay subordinates. The measure was 
carried out, no clergyman being allowed to 
officiate at the altar until he took an oath of 
allegiance to the king of England—an oath 
not to preach against the civil rights of the 
East India Company, and an oath to submit 
in civil matters to its orders. The priests 
resist! iigj the clinrches were transferred to 
clergymen of the Carmelite mission, under the 
superiiiteiidcnce of Pon Frey Mauritio, w ho 
held authority direct from tlie propaganda at 
Rome, The Don entered upon his episcopal 
functions wdth no good will from the Portu¬ 
guese clergy. He and liis Carmelites took 
the following oath :—“ I, Don Frey Mauritio, 
of Sancta Teresa, Bishop of Anastatipolis, 
Ticar-geueTal in the empire of the Great 
Mogul, of the Island of Bombay and the juris¬ 
diction thereof, do swear upon the holy evan* 
gelist (on which I have placed my right hand) 
entirely to obey Hia ilost Serene Majesty of 
Great Britain, and that I will never, directly 
or indirectly, teach, preach, or practise any¬ 
thing contrary to the honour and dignity of 
the crowm of his said Most Serene Majesty, 
or to the interest of the Right Honourable 
English Company, and that I will pay all 
obedience to the orders of the Honourable the 
Governor for the time being, and to exercise 
the Roman Catholic religion according to its 
primitive institution, without any alteration. 
In witness wliereof I have hereto set my hand 
this Bth day of May, 1720/’ Padre Frey 
Pedro, of the most Holy Trinity, and Frey 
Elizel de St. Joseph took and subscribed the 
same oath. 

This oath was taken in October, 1719, As 
soon as the ceremony w^as over, proclamation 
w^as made by the governor and council, re- 
tjUTi'ing “all inhabitants, of the Roman Catholic 
religion, to pay the same obedience to the 
hislmp, Don Frey Mauntio de Sancta Teresa, 
and the priests appointed by him, aa they 
formerly did to the Portuguese bishop and 
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priests.'^ The Rev. Don remained in hU 
episcopate until hie death, m 1726, when he 
was succeeded by “Peter of Alcantara, 
called Bishop of A re op oils, in Asia Minor, and 
apostolic vicar of the Mogul Empire, the 
kingdom of ledal Khan, Golconda, and the 
Island of Bombay/' As soon as the prock- 
mation w as issued, recogniaing Bon Mauritio 
in the episcopate, the Portuguese priests re¬ 
ceived notice to quit the island in twenty Jour 
hours, an order which w^aa enforced. 

It tvna expected by some in the Engllgh 
interest, favourable to the policy adopted, tlmt 
a schism would arise, by which the Roman 
Catholic pai^ty must be weakened. The 
ultimate result justified such speculations, in 
some degree, for ecclesiastical disunions among 
the Roman Catlmlies of Bombay, dependent 
upon claims of episcopal jiirisdictioUj some¬ 
times arising before the courta of law, have 
long troubled tlmt community^ The im¬ 
mediate result w’as not In accordance with 
these expectations, for the people refused to 
discuss the matter, and looked on with ap¬ 
parent indifference, although they felt many 
m i sg i VI ngs and in ii ch disappro ba tion, In the 
governments of “the general of the North,” 
as the Poitugnese chief officer was styled 
who controlled the factories in Basseiu, Bk, 
Damaun, &c., the Portuguese clergy 
offered strong remonstrances ; but the people 
were quiet, aa it is probable they were advised, 
under the circumstances, to be* The measure 
did not eradicate the ill-will entertained 
towards tlie Ertglisli, as heretics and sup- 
planters. There was a change of iiolicy on 
the part of the Roman clei‘gy, but no change 
of feeling, except that the new clergy did not 
regard tlie English, frcim a national, as they 
did in a religious point of view, with such 
keen hatred. Still there existed n repugnance 
towards the English, which, whether etlmo- 
logical or circumstantial, showed itself when 
events called it forth, so that the Roman 
Catholics of Bombay were esteemed by the 
English undesirable subjects. 

The expelled priests, in concert with the 
people who had appeared so passive, and 
probably with the knowledge and concurrence 
even of the new clergy, made representations 
to the King of Portugal, to whom they really 
held allegiance. Tliese were forwarded to 
the Engiiah court, and increased the distrust 
and dislike with which the Portuguese at 
Bombay w’ere regarded by the company* 
What advice arrived from Portugal to the 
Portuguese descendants in India it is difficult 
to say, but the representative of that govern¬ 
ment in the north of Western India proceeded 
to extremities, prohibiting all commimication 
with Bombay, until the expelled priests were 
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restored; lie interdicted also the transport of 
proviamns. and seized English vessels when 
oppnrtnnity was afforded* The English were 
not likely to allow of these affronts without 
retaliation, they accordingly proclaimed that 
all Porttigals'' holding property in Bombay 
who ^vere absent from the island, who did not 
return in twenty-one days, would he considered 
rebels, and their property wonkl he confiscated* 
The absentees did not appear, and the property 
was seized. 

This proclamation was conTcyed from 
Bombay to Salsette by two passengers; tlie 
Portuguese placed them in irons and carried 
tlicTn ahont, as little hoys in England on the 
Sth of November carry effigies of Giiy Faux, 
The mock triumph was first esliibited in 
Tanna, then in Bandora, where tliey were 
lioisted on a gibbet, but were taken dorni 
again and sent back to Bombay bruised, torn, 
and exhausted, after experiencing almost every 
form of insult and coarse indignity* 

The English promptly accepted this as a 
cleciaration of nar, the long negotiations of 
modern times not being then fashionable w-ith 
Englishmen in the East* A detachment of 
soldiers maTched to the straits of Makin, and 
shelled the fortified church of Band ora. The 
Portuguese, 'who 'were disposed to defend it, 
were speedily put Jtors dc conibat, and the 
terrified inhabitants begged for mercy; this 
was granted witbout any exacti(>ii but a pro¬ 
mise to abstain from injuring defenceless 
Englishmen, This pledge was given by 
people, clergy, and civil officers, accompanied 
by the warmest expression a of regret for con¬ 
duct which could not be justified among 
nations practising humanity, or honourable in 
w^ar. After exchanges of courtesies, the 
English withdrew, and the Portuguese im¬ 
mediately prepared to strengthen the place, 
so aa to be enabled to perpetrate fresh acta of 
cowardice and brutality with tolerable pros¬ 
pect of impunifcJ^ New and more cowardly 
injitriea on unarmed Englishmen and peaceful 
coasting boats followed* The English again 
appeared, again shelled the church, and after 
skying many, and filling the place with eon - 
sternation, responded to a renewed cry for 
mercy, by renewed generosity and forbear¬ 
ance* After this, except by the private 
assassination of Englishmen, no further out¬ 
rages were committed. 

In the year 17()G, a “savage pirate*' had 
captured an English ship called the ilfonsomi. 
A Portuguese frigate conquered the pirate, and 
retook the prize, but instead of giving it to 
the owners, as the ostensible peace bet%veen 
the two nations and the reqnireroenta of 
humanity would have enjoined, the Fortu- 
gaeae war ships proved as dishonest as the 
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pirate, and kept the prize* The facts of the 
ksG did not become known to the English for 
years after, and then other troubles prevented 
action from being taken in tlie matter. In 
1715 the English were disposed to revive the 
memories ot old injuries, and sent the or- 
shipful Btephen Strutt, deputy governor of 
Bombay, to demand reparation froni the vice¬ 
roy of" Goa, He was also commissioned to 
visit the factories south of Bombay, such as 
Car war, Tellicherry, Calicut, and Ajengo, to 
inquire into the systematic and extensive 
frauds practised there by the company's owm 
agents* He did not embark on these errands 
until October, 171G, just a year and a day 
after bis commission to do so was signed. 
His squadron consisted of but tw^o sbips. and 
he had scarcely passed Malwa, when he w^as 
attacked by the J^Iahrattas, a grab and a gal- 
livat attempting, with astonishing intrepidity 
and much skill, to cut off a valuable ship which 
accompanied the commissioner. Although 
the rovers were beaten off, they managed 
to escape unhurt in either man or ship. 
Such, however, w'ere the perils which, little 
more than a century and a half ago, attended 
a cruise along the southern Bombay coasts* 

Arriving off Car war, his worsliip found a 
Portuguese squadron of considerable power 
stationed there to protect the coast from 
pirates, which task their cre^vs T,vere too 
cowardly to perform, w%i!e they robbed every 
merchantman whose confidence they invited 
and betrayed* These rogues would, no doubt, 
have attacked the English commissi oner had 
they not been deterred by their fears. 

His w^orship landed at the different fac¬ 
tories, creating consternation when the ob¬ 
jects of his mission became known. He acted 
vvitli moderation and judgment, rectifying, at 
ail events jpro tempore, many abuses, dis¬ 
missing disiionest servants, and promoting 
those of good repute* At Goa, bis worship 
hired a priest to be the advocate of the 
proprietors of the English ships, but his 
eloquence was as little potent as the vice¬ 
roy's honest efforts, and all reparation for the 
affair of the Mmeoon uas, in polite but firm 
terms, refused* 

It does not appear that the English took 
any measures for the recovery of tiamages 
for the Momom. Whenever tlteir affairs tell 
into very great hands—^like these of the Wor¬ 
shipful Mr* Strutt—B compromise of some 
sort, a diidomatic defeat, or a Inmiiliation, 
mostly resulted : whenever the general com¬ 
munity of the English anywdiere took up 
a matter, it was usually caiTied out with 
daring courage, promptitude, and correspond¬ 
ing success. 

The fitate of tJie factoriea south of Bombay^ 
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at til at time^ are disclosed by the reports of 
til is voyage of Mr, BtrutL Car war be found 
fortified, the Mogul having rolibed it some 
time previous. The Hessaree, the rajah of 
the neighbouring comitry, invaded Carwar in 
1718, and besieged it for two months: but 
succour arriving from Bombay, he was obliged 
to raise the siege, but not until after many 
perils to the gai risoiij and those who came to 
their assistance* The troops sent from Bom¬ 
bay could with difficulty be landed in con¬ 
sequence of the high surf The first attempt 
was unfortunate,’—eighty men were eitlier 
hilled, drownied, or fell into the liands of the 
enemy, When the second attempt was enc- 
cessful, a pause in the operations on both sides 
made, which lasted for six weeks* Four 
luimlred men then attacked the enemy, co¬ 
vered by the guns of the small craft, and the 
Dessaree received a severe chastisement, 
leaving two hundred men upon tlie field. 
One hundred and fifty Arabian horses, which 
had arrived for the Dessaree^ were captured, 
and a number of his coasting craft* The 
enemy returned and hovered about Carwar, 
no action taking place until a large force, 
arriving from Bombay, of 2280 men were 
lauded. Tlie enemy began to retreat; the 
English officers, instead of offering hot pur¬ 
suit, practised a variety of manoeuvres re¬ 
markable only for military Y>edantry and pro¬ 
fessional folly. This conduct encouraged the 
enemy, who, at first, pn 2 :^led by what they 
had never before seen, at last supposed that 
what was performed from sheer conceit of 
military tactics resulted from fear, and con¬ 
sequently rallied and charged. What fol- i 
lowed is only told by a prejudiced witness, 
Alexander Hamilton. He declares tliat the 
English commander ran away, and threw ofl 
his uniform to render his flight more suc¬ 
cessful. The other officers, whose tactics 
were so pumpoua and scientific, follow^ed the 
example of their superiors, and the men, with¬ 
out officers, were assailed with such advantage 
as speedily left two hundred and fifty of them 
dead upon the field. They would all have 
been driven into the sea, but that their flight 
was covered by the guns of the floating bat¬ 
teries, wliich had been prepared to cover the 
landing. 

According to the testimony of Hamilton, 
the English made no efforts to retrieve their 
dishonour, but acted on the defensive, altliough 
the total number ol the Hessuree's forces was 
only 7000, His finances at length failing, 
he drew off Ida army, leaving the English 
unmolested, but entertaining contempt for 
their capacity and courage* The grand 
subject of dift'erence between this chief, and 
Taylor, the head of the English factory, ivas 


the right to the spoils of such ships as wera 
: thrown upon tlie coasts. Both these persons 
were wreckers ; the Besearce considered 
that he had a natural and inherited right to 
rob sldpwu’ecked mariners of ail nations, and 
tlie English chief considered that he might aa 
well take the right of plundering the unfor¬ 
tunate of all nations in such circumstance? 
excepting, of course, those of his own. This 
contest might be called the %var of tlie 
wreckers* The company were obliged to wdtb- 
draw the factory, for the native hostility and 
contempt was irreconciieable, and the Englisk 
the re 1 1 ad los t al 1 m ora I p o we r. W ha t re v erse 5 
the British experienced ; how frequently tbdr 
caj^acity proved deficient; w'hat general tne- 
diocrity was displayed by them on landl 
How marvellous that the company alill ex¬ 
tended its poTiver, although all its brandies 
and tlie parent stem w^ere violently subjected 
to tbe rudest blasts of adversity ; as the oak 
which is most fiercely ehaken by etorms, takes 
the deepest root in the soil wdiere it is planted. 

Calicut had been one of the oldest slalions 
of the Europeans in India* Tlie EngliBli 
were prospering there; but in 1714 the 
Dutch seised some land, which they declared 
bad. been assigned to them by compact with 
a former rajah, and began to build a fork 
Tbe English werfe anxious to have them re¬ 
moved before the fort was fimshed, but did 
not dare to attack them openly* They in¬ 
trigued with the rajah, wlio, like the English 
themselves, in this case preferred a treacherona 
and luulerimnd course to open and manly 
hostilities. By a base, cowardly, and per¬ 
fidious sdieme, the Biiteli were attacked, and 
niany assassinated ; but they soon returned, 
exacting heavy vengeance, and re-establishing 
themselves with sufficient solidity. From 
that day, English interests at Calicut rapidly 
declined; they were unable to compete with 
the Butch as traders, and the wdiole of the 
iiushiess which they had conducted was, by 
tbe lair competition of men of superior business 
capacity, withdrawn from them* The Dutch 
were too well pre|mred, and knew liuw to 
defend theinseives too well, for any attenq^t to 
rob them by forceot their well-earned success; 
so the English removed to Tellicherry, 
leaving a Portuguese interpreter behind, as 
their only representative. 

Tellicherry was one of the porta earliest 
occtijiied by the French, the account of whoBe 
rise and fall in India belongs to other chapters. 
At this period their name %vas somehut im¬ 
portant in Western India, although that was 
not the region where their power was de¬ 
veloped, hen at Tellicherry they erected 
a mud fort, and as it has been the fate of 
Frenchmen to found foreign settlemeuta, 
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and build forfcificaticna far Engiishraen ta 
gain possessioa of in some way, so was it 
at Teliicherry, The old mud fort of the 
French became English property in 1708, the 
principal Nair of the place claiming the right 
to dispose of it, and choosing, for purposes 
of his own, to make it the property of the 
English* Tiiey erected a stone fortification 
upon the site of the mud-built defences, and 
it always turned out in India that where they 
fixed themselves resolutely, no power was 
able to extirpate them, except in some season 
when accident performed wliat force other¬ 
wise would have failed to achieve, A mania 
for building seized the English at Telli- 
cherryj they fixed'' their capital inwalls 
md batteries, and soon experienced the usual 
in convenience in all matters of a purely com¬ 
mercial nature. 

According to that indefatigable asperser of 
bis countrymen, if engaged in the company's 
service, Alexander Hamilton, the garrison 
were drunken and dissolute ; the officers not 
only setting a horrible example, but in the 
most tyrannous manner compelling the men 
to drink, that tliey might themselves profit 
by the sale of "peneel." Thus the mean¬ 
ness \vith which most writers charge the 
English traders of this period settled in 
India, was quite as signally shown, and more 
culpably practised, by officers and gentle¬ 
men f Disturbancea soon ensued between the 
native authorities and the English* The 
former endeavouring to exact exorbitant 
duties, the latter setting the tariff of the 
** Nair " at defiance* Mutual bitterness often 
issued in blows, and these conflicts continued 
for a long time* 

The calamities of the English in Western 
India were very numerous in the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century—the massacre of 
Ajengo is one of the most unhappy illustra¬ 
tions of this remark* A dispute arose, as usual, 
aboiit duties or tribute; the English appealed 
to the Eanee, and went in a body to her high - 
ness’s palace they were waylaid and most 
of them massacred* The English imagined 
they saw the hand of the Dutch in thisj 
as they did in most transactions that were 
adverse to them; but the latter published a 
strong and ardent protestation of innocence, 
and im indignant denunciation of ^'the de¬ 
testable massacre,” 

During the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century. Western India began to feel the 
influence of events connected with British 
interests in Bengal Thus the factory was 
altogether removed from Surat in 1712, in 
consequence of the robbery and oppressions 

* TItte line of descent in the reigning family pissed to 
females, to tjic eiclusion of males. 


of the native governors of that place, and 
for three years tiie English trade was stopped 
there ; but in consequence of an embassy sent 
frtmi Hoogly to the Mogul, matters %vere 
arranged, and the factors returned* This was 
in 1716, and as a result of the success of the 
Hoogly eml^assy, the agents were allowed 
to attach fifteen acres of grormd to tbo lac- 
tory. Thus, territorially, the English illus¬ 
trated the Spanisli proverb, “Give me room 
to sit down, and 1 will make myself room to 
lie down*” 

The firman of the emperor resulting from 
the Hoogly embassy was favourable and just* 
Seldom has a public document been drawn 
up w’ith more skill and honesty. The framers, 
and the emperor for whom it w'as prepared, 
were actuated by a sincere desire, not only to 
avoid complications iu future, but so to pro¬ 
vide against them as to render them almost 
impossible, while bis imperial authority was 
respected* Yet it did not long secure the 
English from grosser outrages than ever* As 
the latter have been accused of not acting 
upon the law as kid dow^n in this firman, the 
document is given to the reader, who must be 
convinced that the interests of the Euglisli 
lay BO strongly in a just compliance with the 
treaty, that they never would give auy occa¬ 
sion for its violation. The Mloudng trans¬ 
lation of the firman from the Persian was 
made hy Mr* Fraser, one of the factors, and 
entered in the records 

“ Governors, Aumils, Jagheerdars, Foujdars, 
Crories, Ehadars, Goujirbans, and Zemindars 
who are at present, and shall be hereafter 
In the Soubah of Ahmcdabad and the for¬ 
tunate port of Surat and Cambay being in 
hopes of the royal favour,—Know that at 
this time of conquest, which carries the ensign 
of victory. Hr* John Burniou and Ciioja 
Surhud, English factors, have represented to 
tlioae wdio stand at the foot of the high throne, 
that customs are remitted on English goods 
all over the empire, except at the port of 
Burat; and that at the said port, from the 
time of Shah Jehan, two per cent* was fixed 
for the customs; from the time of Aurung- 
zebe, three and a half per cent, was appointed; 
and in other places, none tnolested them on 
this account; and in the time of Eahador 
Shah, two and a lialf per cent* only was fixed, 
and is m force until now; but, by reason of 
this oppression of the IHiittaaeddees, the 
English withdrew their factory three years 
ago; and in the Boubahs of Beliar and Orissa 
this nation pays no customs; and in the port 
of Hoogly, iu the Boubah of Bengal, they 
give yearly three thousand rupees as Feshkush, 
in lieu of customs. They hope that a yearly 
peshkuah may be fixed at the port of Surat 
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an lieu of customs^ as at otker ports, and tliey 
agree to a yearly peslikush of teu thousand 
rupees* 

This order, whicli subject^ the woild to 
ohey it, and which ought to be followed, is 
issued, in order that, as they agree to pay 
ten thousand rupees as peshkush at the port 
of Surat, yon should take it aimnally, and on 
BO account molest tliem further; and what¬ 
ever goods or effects their factors may bring 
or carry au'ay by laud or 'water, to or from 
the ports of the Boiibaka, and other ports, you 
are to look upon the customs thereof as free; 
let them buy and sell at their pleasure, and if 
any of their effects are stolen in any place, use 
your utmostendeavours to re cover them, giving 
the robbers up to punishment and tlie goods 
to their owners; and wherever they settle a 
factory, and buy and sell goods, assist them i 
on nil just occasions, and if their accounts 
show that they iiave a claim upon any mer¬ 
chant, give the English their just due, and 
let no person injure their factors* They 
have likewise petitioned that the Dewans in 
the Boubahs may have on demand the original 
Sunnud, or a copy wutli the Nazim's or 
Bewail'a seal affixed. It w^ould be difficult to 
produce an original in every place, and they 
hope that a copy under the Orory'B seal will 
be credited; and if they do not demand the 
original Sunnud, they will not be molested 
on account of a copy with the Nazim's or 
Bew’an's seal; and in the island of Bombay, 
belonging to the English, where Portuguese 
coins are now current, the fortunate coins 
may be struck according to the custom of 
Chiuapatam; and any of the company's ser- 
vauta who may be in debt and rim away, 
must be sent to the chief of tiie factory ; and 
the company’s servants must not be mo¬ 
lested on account of the Foujarie and Ahwab 
IMunhai, by which they are vexed and discou¬ 
raged. This strict and high order is isstied: 
—that a copy under the Crory's seal he cre¬ 
dited ; and that fortunate coins struck in the 
island of Bombay, according to the custom of 
the empire, be current; and if any of the 
company's servants run aw'ay in debtlethim 
be taken and delivered to the chief of the 
factory ; and let them not be molested on 
account of the Abwab Munhai* They have 
likewise represented that the company have 
factories in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and 
that they are willing to settle in other places. 
They hope that wffierever they settle a fac¬ 
tor}^, forty beegahs of land may be graciously 
bestowed upon them by the king; and that 
wdieii their ships are driven ashore by storms 
and wrecked, the governors of the porta op¬ 
pressively seize their goods, and, in some 
places, demand a foimth part, Tlie royal 
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order is issued, that they act according to the 
customs of the factories in other Boubahs^ 
and as this nation Las factories in the kiug^g 
ports, and dealings at court, and have ob¬ 
tained a miraculous firman, exempting them 
from customs, take care equitably of the gooda 
of their ships which may be wrecked or lost 
in their voyages, and in all matters act con¬ 
formably to this great order, and do not make 
an aimnal demand for a new grant In this 
be particular.—Written on the 4th of Salir, 
in the 5th year of this successful reign." * 
Notwithstanding the exceeding perspicuity 
of this firman, only a few years were permitted 
to elapse, when tlie native authorities aud 
merchants at Surat conspired to extort money 
from the English, The first attempt of tins 
sort was very characteristic of a Mohammedan 
government. The English were informed 
that their factory and the ground annexed to 
it, by firman, waa given to a great saint wim 
took a fancy to it, and from whom the em¬ 
peror could withhold nothing* It was at the 
same time intimated that a present to the 
governor might be iustriimantal in preventing 
the transfer, as he would use his influence 
with the aforesaid saint, not to be persistent 
in Ida desires to possess the property of the 
English. The latter submitted to this ex¬ 
action, based upon so flimsy a pretence, but 
intimated that if their factory were taken 
from them, they would leave Surat, and if 
driven to do so, they would blockade the 
port and ruin its trade* 

Soon after another occasion arose wHeh 
gave an opportunity for extorting money from 
the English. A strange sliip, w^hicii was 
generally supposed to be Danish, cruised in 
the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, capturing 
Mogul shipping. Wheii tidings of these pira¬ 
cies arrived at Surat, there was a terrible 
outcry amongst the native population* The 
English factory was attacked by the populace, 
and the lives of its iximates endaEgerech The 
English were told that they must make good 
whatever the merchants of Surat lost by pira- 

* The following explanation of the terms used in this 
fii'man, may he desirablo for peraona unacquainted with 
Indian terms. are collectors of revenue, or su- 

periuteudents of districts* Ja^lieerdars^ holders of as- 
aignments of land. Fot^jdar^ a police magistrate at 
Surat j his duties were couhned to the suburbs and [^lal^e9 
in the vicinity. Crory or an officer who makes 

liimsdf reapousible for the rents of a district* Mhudur^ 
a collector of dalles payable on the roads. Gonjirhant a 
eoUeetor of duties at ferries and pasiaes. Zemindar^ a 
landowner, who paid a yearly sum to the king* 

an aeconutant for the Soubah, a pre¬ 
sent or tribute* the receiver general of a pro- 

viuce* the first officer of the province * 

IlunMh a tax on forbidden things, such as spirituous 
liquors, courtesans, ScCo SoitbaA, & province* a 

patent or charter* 
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<jiea, and no remonstrances on their part^ upon 
the unreason ableness ot* making them respon- 
aible I’or the acts of robbei-s^ either of their 
own or any other nation. had the slightest 
effect upon the goYeruor^ wlio placed guards 
upon the factory, virtually making prisonera 
of its inmates. The company’s broker was 
assaulted in open durbar, and finally incarce¬ 
rated. Upon this, the English chief laid in 
stores of provision and ammunition, as far as 
claudestiue means allowed him, and prepared 
for the defence of the tactory. When this 
"Was accomplished, he ordered the English ships 
lyiug off, to lay an embargo upon all Moham¬ 
medan vessels. The governor was conipeiled, in 
order to put an end to such an inconvenience, 
to open negotiations, and promised that no 
moJestatioE of the English or their property 
should be again permitted, the president, on 
his part, promising to make compensation 
if it were proved that a piracy was committed 
hy m English ship in the company’s service. 
Thus the only argument of any validity in 
the esteem of the natives “force, soon brought 
matters to their ordinary course. These 
events were followed by sanguinary feuds 
and foul conspiracies among the natives them¬ 
selves, in which the English had no part, hut 
which more or less affected their interests. 
Gradually, however, they became more in¬ 
fluential, and governors found it to be their 
interest and duty to afford them opportunities 
of jjeaceful and equitable trade.'^ 

At Cambay, where the English had a small 
factory, their history was a counterpart of 
that of their countrymen at Surat. The 
English continued to outwit the extortioners, 
and retain the factory, and carry on some 
commerce, although the country around was 
often laid waste, and the town repeatedly 
fired by contending freebooters. Every rajah 
was a robber, and the people did not like 
them the less on that account* 

The following passage from Chapter 
on the History of Bombay," in the Bombay 
Quarterly ^ of January, 1856, must read very 
strangely to those who laud “ the great Mo¬ 
hammedan democracy:”—* * The followers of 
Hamecd Khan nest appear on the horizon, 
levying thirty-five thousand rupees on the 
tow'n, and demanding a thousand from the 
residency. ' The first time they went back 
with a put-oft’ wTites Mr Innes, ‘the next 
with a flat denial, and I have not heard from 
them since, fnrtJier than that the governor 
and the Oeenim fellow here has advised them 
to desist, the latter adding that the English 
even would not pay tJiem. They are but two 
hundred men, and I am under no maimer of 
apprehension of danger/ The governor then 
Sumi July, 1724, Pet). 4, 1733. 


locked, and affixed' seals to, the English 
broker’s warehouses. This measure Mr. Injies 
'judged to be bully;' so conuteraeted it by 
menaces and two cases of dranie, which were 
more effectual than money in subduing the 
rapacity of those licentious Miissiilmana. The 
seals were removed, and the eccentric resi¬ 
dent a month later replies to the congratula¬ 
tions of his superiors with this counter-Hint: 
—-'X shall have regard to your hint of the 
governor being dry ; though I have quenched 
his thirst at my own charge too often for my 
pocket,' Terrible days were those for mer¬ 
chants and helpless ryots. Pelajee, Kantajee, 
Ha meed Khan, governors from Delhi, and 
certain Cooly chiefa,^—all squeezed them in 
turn, until the cultivators refused to till the 
ground, and the country was threatened with 
famine. After Hameed Khan’s followers Jiad 
gone away almost empty, a new deputy- 
goveruor was appointed, on eonditiou that he 
should send to Aiunedabad ninety thousand 
rupees, to be extorted from the inhabitants. No 
sooner did the unhappy merchants and shop¬ 
keepers hear of his approach, than tliey hid 
themselves, or made their escape to the neigh¬ 
bouring villages. Fov six days not a man 
w^as to be seen in the streets of Cambay, al¬ 
though his excellency threatened that unless 
the people made their appearance he would 
dellvev the city to indiscriminate pillage."* 

Early in the eighteenth century, and some 
considerable time before the company’s agents 
w^ere sent thither, independent Eiiglislimen 
w^ent to Scinde, and introduced a coasting 
trade between Sari bund nr, on the Indus, and 
the western parts of what is now called tlie 
Bombay presidency. Among the interlopers 
who adventured upon this traffic, was Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton, author of The Account 
of the Maui Indict, He found the coasts and 
inland roads swarming with robbers, Beloo- 
chees, and Mackrans, who, the Bomhmj 
suggests, were the fisher caste. 
Captain Hamilton having in his voyages en¬ 
countered and conquered various pirates, 
obtained a reputation along the coast which 
kept many in awe of his sword who were 
very desirous to plunder his property. On 
one occasion, he sold goods to certain mer¬ 
chants in the interior of Scinde, who dared 
not convey their purchases in consequence of 
the predatory hordes who beset the way. 
Hamilton, in order to secure the payment, 
undertook to escort the goods to their desti¬ 
nation. He joined a Kaffela of fifteen hun¬ 
dred beasts of burden, the same number of 
men and women, and a guard of two hundred 
horsemen. His own consisted of tliir- 

* Letters iirom Daniel Innes, in the 1720 

to ] 735. 
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teen Bailors, The strange cavalcade had not 
proceeded far, when troops of robber horse 
presented themselves in large nnmbers, bran¬ 
dishing spears and swords. Hamilton placed 
the baggage animals in a line as a barricade, 
with the cowardly native horsemen on the 
iknks; he armed his sailors with fusees, and 
appointed them to eligible positions for an 
effective defence. The robbers sent forward 
one of their number, who demanded imcon- 
ditional surrender; menacing promiscuous 
slaughter, in case of refusal. One of the 
sailors shot the miscreant through the head. 
Possibly the robbers considered that some 
mi stake had been committed, for a second 
was sent on a like mission, who met with 
the same fate as his predecessor. A third 
coming to reconnoitre the cause of these 
misfortunes, fell dead from another shot the 
moment he came within range. Tlie enemy 
became panic-struck, and the escort of the 
merchants taking advantage of their disorder, 
charged them with effect, elaying some, and 
dispersing the wliole. Hamilton, according 
to his own account, 'was regarded as a hero of 
surpassing prowess, alike qualified to humble 
robbers by land or sea. 


Towards the close of the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century, the East India Com¬ 
pany established its agents in Seinde, and 
carried on with diffienlty a desultory trade in 
that region. 

It is impossible to peruse the proceediaga 
of the British during the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, especially in tlie light of 
documents such as have of late been examined, 
without coming to the conclusion expreBaed 
hy an American divine, not generally favour¬ 
able to the English nor to the character they 
displayed in the acquisition and developmeat 
of their Indian empire ■—“In considering the 
course of policy pursued by the English, 
which has resulted in their acquiring in ladia 
one of the largest empires ever known, there 
appears much lese to censure in the Direc¬ 
tors and controlling power of the East India 
Company in England, than in their agents in 
India. Increase of territory has not generally 
been the desire of the proprietors or direc¬ 
tors of the company, and in accordance with 
this view have been the general spiiitj and 
often the positive character, of their instruc¬ 
tions to their agents in India.”* 


CHAPTER LXIIL 

THE BRITISH IN WESTERN INDIA DURING THB SECOND QUARTER OP THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURT. 


Wotwitestandiko the scantiness of English 
records, at all events of published records and 
accessible manuscripts, the liistory of the 
English in Western India during the second 
quarter of the eighteenth century affords in¬ 
teresting incidents, and such as illustrate the 
progress of British power. It has been as 
truly as eloquently written by a review^^er in 
the Bombay Qitartorly ,* *—“A mercantile 
company transformed into one of the great 
powers of the eartli, and driven hy tlie force 
of circumstances to the conquest of an empire, 
is, like other effects wdiich we do not trace to 
their causes, regarded as a phenomenon. This 
Is merely because historians have been able to 
collect only a few facts relative to its earliest 
days, and those facts separated by frequent 
and large lacunas. But an object of the pre¬ 
sent narrative is to show that the growth of 
English dominion, although fostered by a 
superhuman arm, was regulated by fixed and 
natural laws,—even by laws similar to those 
which regulate the development of the human 
^ July, 1856. 


, mind. The East India Oompany was trained 
and gradually brought to maturity by a pro¬ 
cess parallel to that tlirough which a iittls 
inmate of the nursery may have passed when 
first starting on the race for fame. The 
possessor of a wooden eword, a penny truinpef, 
and a diminutive drum, gloivs already with 
military ardour as a gay regiment passes by 
him, and the spark is fanned into a flame by 
hard knocks at school, struggles in manly 
games, and perliaps town and gown rows at 
I the university, nntil he submits to the pre^ 
liminaries of drill, enters on real campaign, 
and in due time appears as a distinguished 
officer. So with respect to the East lutlia 
Company, if its servants Jiad been allowed to 
live peaceably in its nursery of Surat, without 
provocatives being offered to their military 
propensities, there w^ould Lave been no more 

* Indictf Modem f Geoyraphiatli 

ricalf Eeiiyiousj tdiA a 

Account of ihe Siate ^nd Frogress of Ckrislianitg* ^ 
David 0. Alien, D.D,, Missionary of the American Beam 
for twenty-five years la India. 
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probaLility of their becoming a political power 
than there is at present of any steam naviga¬ 
tion or railway company becoming one; and 
at the lireakiug np of the Ifognl empire they 
miglit have been found, like ancient Britons 
when the Roman legions were withdrawn, 
incapable of defending themselves against 
distant rovers or predatory neighbours. But 
they were very soon taught the necessity of 
self-dependence,—of looking to none but 
tliemselves for an assertion of their X'ights. 
The clamours of a ferocious mob endeavour¬ 
ing to beat down their tactory gates first in¬ 
duced them to keep a small establishment of 
peons as a domestic police; the oppressions 
wldcJi they endured under nature govern¬ 
ments then convinced them that a for¬ 
tified factory and an insular stronghold 
were i^eqiiired; next, because tlieir trade 
would otherwise have been at the mercy of 
pirates, they biiilt^ equipped, and armed a 
Jlest of grabs and gallivats ; lastly, their very 
existence depended, not only on their main¬ 
tenance of standing armies, but on their 
ability to cripple the strength of advcTsanes by 
invasions of their teiTitories. We do not, 
indeed, assert that they have in every single 
instance been thus involuntarily led to aggres¬ 
sion, or deny tlmt they have more than once 
wilfully disturbed the comity of nations ; hxit 
we maintain that they never contemplated 
the seizure of a px'ovinee, much less of the 
Indian continent, until compelled by the force 
of circumstances; and that the Anglo-Indian 
is the only empire in the world which lias 
not oived its origiii to a lust of con quest. 
And it is highly instructive to observe that 
the events of the company's history form a 
regular chain, which rvas none of their 
forging. Ill welding the Holes together they 
were unconscious agents of Him wdio, holding 
nations hi his balance, puts down one that He 
may set up another*" 

At the close of the first quarter of the 
eiglitcenth century matters in Western India 
had advanced to this condition, or a state 
of things approximating to it—that cither 
the English must retltc from India, allowing 
Jiordes of savage pirates, robbers, and Blah- 
rat tas to drive them out, in spite of firmans 
and treaties with the hloguls, or the s\vord of 
England must defend the commerce of Eng¬ 
land in India, and the lives and property of 
Engiisiimen on its shores* 

111 the last chap ter reference to the daring 
and deeds of Aiigria has been freqnentl_y 
made. In the period now about to be treated, 
that able pirate became more eouspicuous 
still as a creator of English history, for he did 
more than any other Indian chief to draw 
out tlie valour of the English, and to cause 
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them to nurse their military talents and 
resources. 

In 1728 he made an offer of pacific settle¬ 
ment, but, in a few months afterwards, he 
captured the company’s galley, King William^ 
and made its master. Captain McNeal, a 
pirisoner. This officer he held for years in 
bondage, and only gave him liberty on tire pay - 
men t of a 1 arge ransom, 0 ii the 12 th of J an u- 
ary, 1730, the English made a treaty with the 
Blionislays of Saivnnt Wave, for the purpose 
of holding Angria in check; but it did not 
answ^er their expectations. The death of 
Kanhojeo Angria occurred the same year.* 
He left two sons, between whom hia govern¬ 
ment rvas divided. Their names, which 
occur frequently in connection with this 
period of the story of the English in India, 
were Sukagee and Sumbhagee. The former 
obtained Colaba; the coast southward was 
assigned to the other, who was the younger 
brother. Both these chiefs imitated their 
father in his rapacity and daring, and, except 
when they quarrelled with one another (like 
the members of all Indian families), they Avere 
erpially the enemies of the English. The 
elder, however, had not long an opportunity 
oi' proving his propensities, for he died in 
1733, while propoaiug peace to the British, 
and his envoys were actually before the' 
president at Bombay. Sumbhagee prepared 
to possess himself of his brother's inheritance 
by legitimate claim, but a natural brother, 
who partook of much of tlie spirit of their 
father Eanhojee, attacked Colaba, and tool^ 
it by escalade, in a most intrepid manner. He 
was prompted to this act, and assisted in its 
performance, by the Portuguese, who were 
always meddling and intriguing, and alw^ays, 
in the long run, to their own destruction. All 
efforts to displace this chivalrous man were 
in vain. His power increased, he formed 
alliances, and extended ins enterprise, and 
attempted the fort of Agecn, under the pro¬ 
tection of the guns of ivbich reposed the 
fleet of the Siddee of Jingecra. The rapid 
strides of his ambition and power alarmed the 
Bombay government, and Captain McNeal, 
then at liberty, wms ordered to assist with a 
squadron the fleet of the Siddee. The 
srxuadrou was not promptly dispatched, as its 
commanders lacked enterprise, for a consider¬ 
able time elapsed before the shi])s left Bombay. 
It would have been better had they not left 
at all, for the orders received at Bombay xvere 
so immilitary as to make the expedition simply 
ridiculous. Some muskets and powder u^re 
presented to the endangered ally, and the 
squadron left him to his /ate, whieb was 
speedily scaled by the success of the enemy. 

* Booh of the Bomloy Goi^ermieuL 
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Emboldened by auccesB, and leariiiiig to 
despise the Englieb, from their previous timid 
and time-serving policy, this^ scion of the 
house of Angria advanced his pretensions 
and his forces in the more imtriediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Englisln On the river Pea, 
which flows into the harbour of Bombay, 
stood a town called Rewanee i tbis the Tuoderu 
Angria seized, and thus commanded the com¬ 
munications between the Island ol Bombay 
and the continent 

At tbis time, Eajee Rao, whose name is 
BO illustrious in I^fahratta Iiistory,'^'^ was in tlie 
zenith of his influence, and he had the dis- 
crimination to see that the resources, position, 
and character of the English ensured their 
ultimate sujjeriority to all surrounding powers, 
lie flattered them, and, in the name of the 
Rajah of ^Sattara, opened negotiations with 
them, and, in very humble terms, requested that 
they would not permit their fleet to interfere 
witli his naval enterpriaes* Unfortunately, 
the Peishn a was in alliance witli Angria, and 
they therefore would not offer those tokens of 
good-will which they desired. 

The English meditated new hostile pro¬ 
jects against their unrelenting foe, and, in 
order to accomplish their purposee, formed 
alliances w’ith the Siddees. The Bomha^/ 
Qtfarterl^ describes this condition of affairs as 
follows :—“ jMessrs, Lowther and Dickenson 
had arranged with the several Biddees of 
Jiiigeera a treaty of alliance, afterwards ra¬ 
tified by their government, according to 
which both parties bound themselves to act 
in concert against Angria, and not to treat 
with him except by mutual consent. They 
agreed tliat all prizes taken at sea should he 
allotted to the English, and to the Siddee all 
conquests made on laud, with the exceptions 
of Khanery, wdiich, if taken, shoidd be de¬ 
livered with all its guns and stores to the 
English, and tlie fort and district of Colaba, 
wh i c h sh onld bed emol ishe d. The contra eting 
parties were to divide equally between them- 
eelves tlie revenues of Colaba, and the English 
to build a factory and fort at Mho pal in that 
district, situated between the rivers Pen and 
Nagotana*” To this paragraph the following 
note is added :—“ The above account of ope¬ 
rations against Angria is imperfect, but as 
complete as could be compiled from the mu¬ 
tilated records of governuieut for the months 
from June to December inclusive, and March, 
1734. Grant Duff, who chiefly depended for 
his Jcuowleclge of the records upon extracts 
furnished him by Mr. Romer, the political 
agent at Surat, has not alluded to these 
events, wliich belong to Maratha history, and 
are only worthy of notice as exhibiting the 
+ Grant Duir*s Ilistor^ qf (ke Ma/iralias. 


first attempts of the English at offensiYe 
warfareT It is passing strange that so high 
an authority should describe this as the ini¬ 
tiation of offensive war I The career of Sit 
John Childs and the policy of Sir Joshua 
Childs were evidences, as well as tlie bitter 
misforttmes they produced, that this was net 
the first easay in oflensive warfare In ludiu 
on the part of the British, whatever might bo 
the merits of the cause in either case. The 
English, about this time, Bucceeded in inter¬ 
cepting Angria's fleet, by a squadron under 
the command of three captains, whose au¬ 
thority, as far as one can gather from tbs 
records of their proceedings, was equal. The 
enemy fled and escai^ed; the usual results of 
divided command, irresolution and ill-eon- 
certed action, ruined the under talcing. 

The English found the Siddees of little use. 
The Mahratta spirit had stopped the career 
of these once renowned cruisers of the Indian 
seas: their day of glory, such as it was, be¬ 
came obscured; the Angrian star shone out 
cloudless. B'amily disputes broke out in tha 
renowned and formidable house of tlie fierce 
Mahratta sea kings; a fraiernal jealousy left 
scope for English diplomacy, for as the 
Eugliah became warriors in spite of them¬ 
selves in India, so also did they become 
diplomatists. Captain Inchbird was deemed 
very efficient in that department, and was 
dispatched from Bombay for the express 
purpose of using his knowledge of native 
languages, usages, and dispositions, to fomeDt 
the dispute between the Angria brothers, so 
that they might not coalesce for the injury 
of English interests. 

Naval operations were undertaken which 
were committed to Commodore Bagwell. 
After long watching for the enemy, he at last, 
on tlie 22iid December, 1738, descried nine 
grabs, and thirteen gaMivata, issuing from the 
fortifled port of Gheria* He bore down upon 
them, although their force was vastly superior 
to his. They fled, and sought shelter in the 
river of Rajapore* As usual they were suc¬ 
cessful in flight, and although they suffered 
from the coraniodoreVe broadsides, tliey knew 
how to elude him. In spite of his vigilance, 
W'liile he pursued this flotilla, other armed 
ships of the enemy captured English mer¬ 
chantmen, The English commanders seemed 
generally to possess more courage than capa¬ 
city, more enterprise than intelligence. Ihe 
conduct of the men, both military and naval, 
was perfect, daring to the uttermost, endiu'iag» 
loyal, and obedient, w'ortliy of being led by 
better men than their country genendly 
assigned to the task. 

The resources of the pirates were con¬ 
stantly recruited by the captures they made: 
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1^11 sorts of military stores were obtained by 
plunder from Englisli sliips* 

Soon after the cowardly flight of Angiia*s 
fleet from Commodore BagwelpB little Bf[ua- 
dron, four large East India men were attacked 
by a powerful piratical flotilla belonging to the 
same chief* A single ship of the commercial 
squadron lie at them off and punished them se¬ 
verely* The EngHsli in their aea enconliters 
with the pirates were deficient in smartnesSj 
promptitude, and vigilancSj but their courage, 
gunnery, and physical strength were dreaded 
by their foes ; their capacity to tack ami 
work large ships in action also inspired a 
salutary fear in their foes. 

TJie other Angrin, called Menagee, was 
a false friend and a weak foe. His j^erfidions 
insolence, eou'ardice, meanness, violence, and 
sometimes daring enterprise, were the subjects 
of perpetual complaint at Bombay, The 
grand diplomatist of the government and 
council. Captain Inchbird, was at last obliged 
to change the use of the tongue and the pen, 
for that of great guns and the sword ; cruis¬ 
ing about, he made prizes of Menagee's 
fishing-boats, grabs, and gallivats* Kever- 
theless, the latter seized the Island of Ele- 
piianta. When at last reduced to misfortune 
by his brother, he became the sycophant of 
the English, and humbled himself to beg their 
aid. They gave it, saved him from his 
^enemies, and made him more an enemy than 
ever* There are men, says Charles Lever, 
who would betray you to the very men from 
whom you saved them. Such was Men age e 
Angria. It W'ould strike a casual reader of 
the old documents wliioh disclose the events 
of this period, that the English meddled too 
mucli, entangled themselves too fl’equently 
with weak allianccB, and believed the pro¬ 
mises of princes too often, if not too implicitly; 
a close study of their peculiar dangers, treat¬ 
ments, temptations, and deficiencies, however, 
exteimate such errors in some cases, and in 
others justify the resort to means which, in 
ignorance of all the peculiarities of the situa¬ 
tion, ^YOuld now; he pronounced culpable. 

Soon alter the beginning of the second 
quarter of the century, the Rajah of Sattara 
became a very coDS]>iciions person, although 
the vizier waa virtually the sovereign, and the 
rajah little better than the prisoner of his 
ostensible servant. The rajah was regarded 
m the Mahra£tn,^ar exceikuce, tlie Sevajee 
of the day* Ec/bre his encroachments the 
Portuguese were steadily receding; fort after 
fort fell, Jactory after factory was plundered, 
and but for the protection of the English in 
some instances, a few years would Jiave suf¬ 
ficed for the hordes of the rajah to sweep the 
Portuguese from tlie seaboai'd of M'estem India. 


The English believed that an alliance with 
the Portuguese against the encroachments of 
this powerful enemy was their true policy, 
hut as was commonly the case, their practice 
was time-serving and timid; they consumed 
in debate tlie time required for action, and 
were too late in tlie aid they offered, or prof¬ 
fered an amount of assistance so obviously 
below what was necesaary, as to be equiva¬ 
lent to the refusal of help. Certainly, the 
Portuguese deserved no tiling at their hands* 
The assistance rendered Avas, as might be 
expected, repaid with treachery. Morally, 
the Portuguese were no Jiigher than the 
natives,—often lower. The impossibility of 
putting any faith in them, much influenced 
the procedure of the East India Company a 
agents. IVlien tlie English really did render 
efficient and successful assistance, no grati¬ 
tude or goodwill was evoked. The British 
were the objects of a deep, deadly, religious 
animosity, which no services could appease. 
This was well understood on both sides, and 
the impressions mutually produced by even 
acts of kindness on the part of the more for¬ 
tunate English, did nothing to heal the feud* 
The year 1739 was a memorable one for 
both nations, in consequence of the fall of 
Bassein. This city, the largest and richest 
oriental city ever built by the Poitiigiiese, 
Tvas besieged by the never-resting Mahrattas, 
whose determination to expel the Portuguese 
from India grew stronger as their efforts were 
crowned with success. The position of the 
city was one of considerable importance to 
the lords of Bombay; for, if a poiverfal power 
like til at of the Malirattas held it, they would 
by tliat means endanger the commerce and 
liberty of those who occupied Bombay. This 
may be seen, and also a glance at its present 
condition obtained, from the foUow^ing well- 
drawn sketch “ Situated at the nortliern 
extremity of that narrow aim of the sea winch 
clasps the islands of Salsette and Bombay, is 
the ruined city of Eassein. It is a monument 
of departed greatness, and a love of splendour, 
as distinct from the love of money, for wdiieh 
the English w’ere so famed. Its fertile soil 
still rew’ards the fortunate cultivator ; but its 
streets are scenes of utter desolation, its 
buildings roofless, its tombs of lordly bishops 
and governors mouldering as the bones they 
conceal, and twisted roots struggle success¬ 
fully to displace the stones of its massive 
walls. There, where a fanatically religious, 
irrationally proud, and coarsely dissipated 
people kept high festivals, led gorgeous 
pageants, toyed in w'anfon amours, and 
drowned the intellect of their specks ia 
Goanese arrack, or the heady wims of 
Oporto,—there silence and ruin sat supreme* 
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until at: last a speeulatoFs drastic energies 
have introduced the creaking millj and jarring 
voices of native lahonrers. For years the 
teuantlesa city was itself a moiinment of the 
Iiido-PortugnesG race, and a fex’fcile theme for 
the nieditatians of romantic visitors, * It 
reminds me/ wrote Bishop Ileher, ^ of some 
3 tniy of enchantment which I had read in my 
childhood, and I could almost have expected 
to sec the shades of its original inliabitants 
hitting about among tlie jungle which now 
grows in melancholy Inxmlance in tiie courts 
and areas of churches, convents, and houses/ 
At the period of which we write, Bassein 
stood uninjured by an enemy, unshorn of its , 
grandeur, having been for two centuries in 
tindisturbed possession of the Pox'tnguese, 
xviiose historian decJai^es that it w'as the 
largest city which his countrymen had built 
in India, and comprehended the gi^eatest 
extent of territory. Seven churches of an 
almost imiform style, had little to sti'ike the 
observer, except their Bize and rather elegant 
fai^ades; hnt surrounded, as they still are, by 
the ruins of tcnementB belonging to monastic 
Olliers, they testify that the Portuguese had 
a aeal for God, though not according to kiiow’- 
ledge. The city was protected by a strong 
xvnil and ramparts, flanked with bastions, ami 
m fearful were the in habitants of a surprise, 
that for long iio Maliratta had been permitted 
to pass a night wdthin the gates,"* 

The Mahrattas laid siege to the place, which ^ 
they conducted udth, bravery, skill, and per¬ 
sistence never before equalled by them. The 
I^ortuguese resisted xvith a bravery rarely 
equalled by any people. It seemed as if, in 
the boni* of their decline, tliey were once , 
moi*e to appear glorious, like the flame of a 
decaying lam]\ bursting brilliantly upwards 
before it totally expires. The city at last 
surrendered, wdien defence was no longer 
possible even by the wisest, strongest, and 
bravest, 800 offleers and soldiers, as xvell as 
many inhabitants, haxung perished, the enemy i 
having lost SOC^O men, or, as the English at 1 
Bombay believed, 20,000* The besieged, 
during their arduous struggle, implored the 
assistance of the English, both as to skill and 
money. The advice tendered was imprac¬ 
ticable ; some money was lent on the security 
of six brass guns taken down from the defences- 
The acceptance of security by the English 
has been much censni^ed ; but when a former 
governor lent money for the defence of an 
ally, the company comjielled him to refund it 
from his owm purse, alleging that he did not 
hold money for political speculations, hut fox^ 
commercial purposes and the defence of 
Bombay, and lie bad no right to lend the 
* Basseiii, as it is and was; Bombay %mrUrhj^ 


company's money without its order, however 
he might please to act with Ids own. The 
acceptance of tlie guns as security, which 
ought to have been used for the defence, has 
been also charged against tbe English as an 
act of selfishness; but tlie guns had been 
previously removed from the defences, on 
the strange ground that tbe king xvould value 
them too higlily for tbe governor to risk their 
injury, and for the additiojial strange reason 
that the 1 1 ands and hearts of Portuguese were 
better defences than mere matter! The 
English, therefore, asked only for the security 
of guixs which were not used, and were not 
intended to be employed against tbe enemy 
Besides, at the very time the Portuguese 
were crying out for money to the English, 
without offering any adequate security, the 
Jesuit establishments of the city were rich, and 
refused to part with tlieir plate and treasures* 
Some assistance was obtained from them, after 
the English declared their want of authority 
to lend the company's money; but even then 
it xvas bestowed with reluctance* hlost of 
the troxxbles to which tbe Portuguese were 
exposed were either occasioned or aggravated 
by that ecclesiastical party: so infatuated 
were they, tliat when, a short time before the 
siege of Bassein, the Malirattas were investing 
Tanna, and it became necessary, on the 
advice of the English engineers sent to assist, 
to break dovxm all bnildiugs which might 
impede the fire of the besieged, or offer cover 
to the foe, the nxembers of the Jesuit order 
resisted, and successfully i*esiated, all attempts 
to comprise their jxroperty in the necessary 
demolitions, until the English, with a high 
hand, compelled the measure to be carried 
out. ^Yhen Bassein fell, tbe English, acting 
within wliai they supposed to be the limits of 
their authority, sent a strong naval escort, 
and brought off tbe whole garrison and all 
the Portngnese civilians of the place, to the 
number of nearly 1000, ’who w-ere fed in 
Bombay at the public expense* The guests 
behaved as badly as the hosts behaved gene¬ 
rously* The Jesuits had undertaken to lend 
a certain sum for the payment of tbe troops, 
in order to enable the latter to purchase food 
and other reqixisitea for prolonging the defence* 
Their reverences now refused to fulfil their 
promise, while tbe Portuguese soldiers were 
mutinous against their officers, and filled 
Bombay witli tumult. Both parties agreed 
to use the English as i^efex^ees* The governor 
and council deckled against the Jesuits; but 
the fathers were not so xvilling to yield to a 
decision against themselves as to make a re¬ 
ference. It was necessary for the English to 
give bints that force must he employed to 
induce the Jesuits to fulfil their pledges and 
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aLide by tlie reference, T!ie troubles of tlie 
Engllsli from tlieir guests did not end there; 
broils and bloodshed constantly occurred 
among the PortugacBe soldiers, who also 
wounded and robbed tUe inbabitants of 
Bombay, and it bad become a serions con- 
Bideration wbetber the council must not send 
this vile military rabble away, when the time 
arrived with the opportnuity for their own 
withdrawal. They then refused to embark 
unless fresh arrears were paid to them; the 
English advanced the money to the Portuguese 
governor, a brave and magnanimous mam ^ 
The English were beset with importunities 
to assist other beleaguered ludo-Portuguese 
cities,— to lend money, ivitljoiit security, for 
their defence, while the Jesuit fathers were 
iii possession of treasures wliicJi could only 
he wrung from them by force, iu the ser- 
viec of a country which had loaded them 
w ith honours and riches, and was so devoted 
to them. They acted as men who ow’ed no 
allegiance to the Portuguese crown, hut wdiose 
service was due to a distinct power for wdiom 
their resources must be reserved, from what¬ 
ever country derived. The remnant of the 
Portuguese were wnthdrawm from Bombay, 
hy arrangements made by thoir own viceroy 
at Goa; but so absurdly defective were their 
plans that the drooping soldiers and civilians 
had to march a long way overland to Goa, 
and fight their way, leaving a third of their 
number slain or in the hands of the Mahrattas. 
The gallant governor of Basseiu was made an 
exile and a beggar by his ungrateful country, 
Tlie English became now the protectors of 
their old enemies, and writli much discomfort 
to themselves. They counsel led tlie surrender 
to the llahratfas of certain small forts ■which 
could not be defended, under a treaty securing 
peace to their other possessions. Had this 
not been done, either the Mahrattas or Angria 
would have taken ihem, It \vas with great dififi - 
culty, through the redoubtable diplomatist^ 
Captain Inehbird, that the English piersnaded 
the ilahrattas to act towards the Portuguese 
with any forbearance, ^Vhen the arraugement 
was effected, the Jesuits refused to allow any 
portion of their property to come within the 
stipulated surrenderj and preached so sedi¬ 
tiously to the ignorant people, that an insnr- 
rectiou was raised. Fear of the Mahrattas, on 
the one Jiaud, and the necessity of leaning 
upon the English, at last jirevaded with the 
people, and the reverend fathers, after many 
protests and denunciations against Mahrattas, 
Euglish, and Portug-uesc politicians, were 
obliged to give way. The English, whose 
pity was strongly mo’vecl by tlie sufierings of 
the Portuguese people, were made indignant 
and angry by tlie selfish, bigoted, unpatriotic, 


and mad proceedings of tlie Jesuit fnthera: 
they acted as if their minds, absorbed iu one 
class of ideas, w^ere unable to comprehend any 
other, however obviously justice, or the 
gencies of circumstances, might demimd 
calmness and good sense. 

In this year of disaster to the Portugnesc, 
the English sent a complimentary letter to 
the supposed head of all the Mahratta tribes, 
the Bajah of Battara, by Captain Gordon; 
and another letter to the Peishwa, by the 
ubiquitous Oaptain laehbird. These letters 
were full of compliments, w’hile the private 
instructions of the envoys were full of in¬ 
trigue and treachery, Tliis the English justi¬ 
fied by the fact that they liad to deal with 
persons ivithout honour or forbearance—that 
it was necessary, if possible, to fathom all 
their schemes, salety depending upon the re¬ 
sult, and that such salutary atid essential 
objects only could be obtained by playing 
a superior part to their adversaries in the 
game of finesse. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that a direct and manly part would have 
answered better all purposes that ought to 
have been entertained at alb 

Captain Gordon proceeded to Battara, and 
delivered bis credentials to the rajah. The 
captain was charmed with the magnificent 
scenery of the Deccan, which was not known 
at Bombay, and winch in the appropriate 
place has been described in this work, Gor¬ 
don’s object was penetrated by a son of Eajee 
llao; hut nevertlieless, it was impossible for 
the young man to make so sure of the con¬ 
clusion to which ho had come, as would CBable 
Iiim to act in auy ^vay against the company’s 
representative. On his x^eturii, Captain Gor¬ 
don had an interview with the Peishwa him¬ 
self at Poonah, xvhich city was then enriched 
by the plunder of Southern, Cejitral, and West¬ 
ern India, and hy the commerce mIucIx xvas 
created hy the residence of the Englisli at 
Bombay, Gordon fancied that the Pcisliwa 
against whom he was intriguing was not un¬ 
friendly to the PInglish, and that within the 
whole region ■\vhicli was travex'sed by the 
envoy the Englisli were popular. This arose 
from an impression that, ne compared with the 
Portuguese, they were a people of religious 
toleration ; as compared with the Dutch, tJiey 
were conciliatory and polite to native powers; 
their demand for the products of the looms 
of Poonah made them very popular with the 
weaving population of the city and populous 
country around; and their possesaions in 
India were of a character to command respect 
from those who held poiver and success in 
i^ex'erence. At Bui'at, Bombay, Tellicherry, 
Madras, and on the Jfoogly the English 
were strong. At Surat they had no territory 
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except the little ground connected with the 
factorj, but most of the merchaiita were their 
debtors. They did not, like the French, settle 
there, and stay long enough to incur large 
debts, and then dee to other places, in order 
to make them the scene of similar dishonesty. 
Bajee Rao, xidiose word was law from the 
foot of the Rajah of Sattara^s throne to the 
remotest hounds of Blahratta incursions, re- 
stiected the English for the firm way in wHcli 
they had kept their footing, and their pro¬ 
bity in payment. The rajah thought tlie 
English a good sort of people; Bnjee Rao, 
who really possessed the power of the rajah, 
thought them tisefnl; the citizens of the great 
city of Poonah almost deemed them necessary. 
Each of these tribunals pronounced a favour¬ 
able verdict, and specnlated after its OMn way 
as to the future. The people of Poonali 
wished for larger orders for their beautiful 
fabrics, and looked to the English to obtain 
them. Eajee Bao considered them as the j 
balance of power/’ and the most reliable com¬ 
mercial people who traded with the peniusula, 
and a nation not to be iulimidated, nor lightly 
to be provoked in w'ar; the poor rajah con¬ 
sidered them clever and rich, and begged 
them to send him presents of pigeons and 
turkeys, and European fowls and birds.” It 
does not appear that Captain Gordon effected 
any object contemplated by his mission, but 
he made some blunders in the attempt to con¬ 
ceal his object, brought hade a great deal of 
useful information, political and commercial, 
preserved accurate and \iuntten detail of what 
he saw’ and heard, and was probably the 
most economical envoy ever sent out by the 
East India Company from any of its presi¬ 
dential capitals. 

Captain Inchbird’s mission was to the 
Blahratta at Eassein, He was met by the 
general there, who, however, demanded as a 
preliminary the payment of a certain sum. 
It does not appear plain whether this demand 
was for tribute or a simple piece of extortion; 
the captain however refused, and neither 
blandishments nor menaces could induce him 
to give any money. He boldly replied that 
his country submitted to no impositions, 
which, however, was a barefaced untruth, as 
the policy of the company always was to buy 
off, by money payments, the enemies by 
which they %vere surrounded, so long as doing 
eo could be made to comport with profitable 
trad e. In ch bi rd d iscovere d th at tli e Blah ratt a 
chiefs were all well acquainted, quite as vreU 
as he was, with the objects for which Captain 
Gordon had been sent to Sattara. It was 
obvious from this circumstance that the 
company's officers were in some cases unfaith¬ 
ful, or that the president and couucil of 


Bombay were surrounded by spies and 
traitors in the persons of their confidcutial 
native employes. Inchbird was a man well 
fitted for his office; he extricated himself 
from the difficulties and dangers Mnth which 
the penetration of the Mahrattas, of the double 
game his employeris were pjlaying, had thus 
rincxpectcdly beset him. He even succeeded 
in blinding hia astute interrogators, and per¬ 
suading tliem that their interests lay in 
alllauee with the English, or at all events, in 
a material obligation of peaceful and eonimer- 
cial intercourse. His mission terminated much 
to his own credit by arranging the terms of a 
treaty, dated the 12th of July, 173^}, winch 
was ratified at Bombay. According to this, 
the Peishwa conceded to tlie English free 
trade in his dominions. The contracting 
parties mutually engaged that debtors endea¬ 
vouring to evade their responsibilities should 
be eitlier delivered np, or compelled to pay 
aU that was dne; that runaway slaves should 
be seized and restored to their masters; 
that if the vessels of one power should be 
driven by stress of weather into the ports of 
the other, assistance should be rendered tbem; 
and that such vessels as were wrecked on the 
coast should he sold, one-half the proceeds of 
sale being paid to the owner, the other hah 
to the government on W'hose coast the wreck 
might be thrown. 

Boon after these transactions, Bombay was 
filled with coBsternation by wars and 
rumours of wars,” in which these terrible 
Blabrattas had the chief pari Preparations 
were making for enterprises which were 
variously iaterprctcfi, but the teiTified inha¬ 
bitants of Bombay believed that for an inva¬ 
sion of their island, the gathering together of 
arms and men, and ships, on various points, 
was intended. Spies or merchants made 
known that Poonah w^as a focus of military 
preparation; and cannon foundries were at 
w-ork on a large scale, producing guns and 
moi'tara of larger calibre and better manu¬ 
facture than had been known among the 
native powers of India. Many of the people 
of Bombay buried their valuables or fled. 
The president was afraid to send away the 
ships of war as convoys with the merchant¬ 
men, lest the Blahrattas from Salsette or Bas- 
sein should make a descent. Such ships as 
went without convoys w’ere captured by some 
one of the half-dozen of distinct piratical 
powers Tvhich made these seas a terror to the 
unprotected merchant. ^"Iien the convoys 
were sent, indications of a sudden attack 
appeared, which increased until the return of 
the naval squadron afforded protection; the 

* “ The First tVara and Treaties of the tV'estern Pre* 
sidcaey : ” Qmrier/p Eevkm* 
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people of Bombay all tlie while living in the 
utmost consternation. Matters assumed a 
condition of alarm aad uncertainty as bad as 
liad ever been experienced since the English 
came iiito possession of it. 

On the Uth of Xovember, 1739, while Bom¬ 
bay was thus overcast with, gloom, a storm 
burst over the coasts of Bouth W' estern 
India, such as had not been known to living 
men. Three of the company’s largest and 
best armed ships, commanded by three of 
their ablest and bravest officers, ioimdered, 
and all on board peiishcd, \\Teii the ter¬ 
rible tidings reached the agitated commu¬ 
nity of Bombay, fear struck every soul, and 
the belief universally prevailed that the days 
of pi'osiiierity in Bombay ivere numbered. 
The place was at the mercy of strong and 
powerful enemies, 

Tiieir fear was followed by what appeared 
to be a foretaste of theii' fate. Bumbhagee 
Angria, their old and malignant enemy, sallied 
forth, swept the harbour of Bombay of tlie 
fishing-boats then upon its waters, and made 
captives eighty-four men of their crews. 

In this state of suspense, the factors, gar¬ 
rison, and community of Bombay must be 
left for a while, until some notice is taken of 
other portions of Western India, where 
British interests sustained the pressure of the 
times, and where the condition of affairs 
exercised some indnence upon the fortunes 
of Bombay. As in a chain, the weakness 
of some links changes the power of the 
whole concatenation, however strong the 
other links with w^hieh the weaker are con¬ 
nected, so it was with the chain oi forts and 
stations wdiere the English now transacted 
their business. These forts and stations were 
as grappling irons, Avhich were fixed to the 
great piiae which the English adventurers 
were to board and capture and keep for ever. 
However unconscious the Englisli were of their 
actual relation to the country, as it regarded the 
political action of their power upon it, and the 
working of those natiwal laws in the moral 
government of God, by which nations affect 
nations in the various contiguities into which 
they are bronglit, it is not now difficult to see 
bow these laws were at ivork^ and how con¬ 
sistent, coTiBecutive, and ramified the influ¬ 
ences ivhich were gradnally consolidating 
Englisli po%ver. The very seas and storms 
which tossed the bark of English fortunes, 
bore it in safety over the shoals which lay 
in its course, and against which, in calmer 
seas, it might, probably, liave been made a 
wreck. 

Tellicberry was a very important station 
commercially and jmlitjealJy. After Bombay, 
it was the most important positioii, in every 


respect, which the English occupied m 
M estern India during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. It was so much thoiiglit 
ot^by the directory at home, that a chaplain 
was assigned to it, a privilege accorded only 
to Bombay and Tellicherry, ’When they 
received him, which was about this time, 
they did not know wliat to do with him. 
How to value hia sacred ministration was not 
their first care, but what place they should 
assign to him in society! Tliia was a cpies- 
tion too puzzling for the intellect of the East 
India Company’s servants at Tellicherry in 
those days, and they referred the doubttul 
investigatioii to the pellucid minds of their 
superiors—the president and council of Bom¬ 
bay, The latter were amazed and angry that 
such a question should be sent in the midst 
of ‘'struggles for life,” whilst tlic Mahratta 
was knocking with his spear butt at every 
one’s door. They perceived at once that the 
chaplain should take his place afier th factors ! 
Such was the esteem in which English com¬ 
mercial men in the service of the East India 
Oompany in the early part of tlie eighteenth 
century held professional men, and especially 
the members of the most sacred and learned 
of all professions. The English in India 
were not disposed in those days to w^orship 
their priests, and seemed more w'illing to do 
without them than the factors of one hundred 
years before. 

With or without a chaplain^—and whether 
or not the possessor of that office was treated 
as a scholar and a gentleman ought to have 
been, whicli seldom was the case in the 
company’s factories in those days—Telli- 
cheiTy grew rapidly in powder and in rela¬ 
tive importance. In relation to other En¬ 
glish possessions it was of some note. The 
factory of Onore was subordinate to it. 
This leaser settlement was celebrated for the 
pepper which grew on the lowlands, and for 
the sandal w'ood which w^as native to the 
rocky heights in the neiglihourhood* Onore 
itself acquired some considerable celebrity in 
the annals of after wars. Bajee Hao and. 
his Mahrattas had plundered the country 
around, levying tribute upon the Garnatio 
far and wide, so that the inhabitants of Bed- 
nure and Balgee left their fields uncultivated, 
and caused the functions of the Enghsli 
factors at Onoro for a time to be suspended. 
This occurred in 1727, but hour long this 
state of alarm lasted, it is difficult to conjecture. 
Up to the year 1740, the fear of Mabi'atta 
freebooters depressed cultivation, and, con¬ 
sequently, trade in this district, more oi' less., 
The general position and relation of TteBr- 
cherry to English interest, may be seen by 
the following brief and accurate description 
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by the antliox^ of The First IFars and Trea¬ 
ties of the Tr<?s^erH Fresldmic^ :■— 

The town of Tellicherry was built on a 
rising ground neai* the sea, in a country eon- 
sistiiig^, like all IMalabar, of low hills and 
narrow valleySj and was in the petty king¬ 
dom of Colastry, though cloBsly bordering on 
that of Ootiote, Moderate land-winds, with 
cool and refreshing breezes from the sea, 
made the climate celebrated amongst Euro¬ 
peans for its salubrity, and they were in the 
habit of styling Tellicherry the Aloiitpelfer 
of India, To the west of the town, on a 
neighbouring hill two Imndred and twenty 
feet in height, tlie English had a large, oblong, 
ill-construe ted, and worse situated fort, con¬ 
taining a place of worship for themselves, 
and also for Roman CatlioHes, a handsome 
residence for the cliief, warehouses, offices, 
barraclts, and other public buildings. Oppo¬ 
site the fort, at the distance of a mile from 
the laud, lay the si lipping, where the water 
varied in cleptli from ten to twelve fathoms; 
and between the fort and ship]>iug, on some 
rocks about four hundred yards from the 
shore, a small battery animally raised for 

protection of the trade, and as regularly ro- 
iiioved before the monsoons set in. Over- 
looldng both town and fort was a tower 
called Cock a 11 Gandy, and a redoubt called 
Codoley, which could only have been ren¬ 
dered capable of defence against a regular 
ainiy by a large outlay of money* Several 
otlier outworks also bad been built on the 
land side: a mile and a half to the south¬ 
ward, and close to the sea, was tlie fort of 
Moylsn, belonging to the English, and at one 
time or anotlier they raised fortifications on the 
small island of Dhurmapatam, two miles and 
a half north-north-west of Tellicheri’y, be¬ 
tween the territories of Colastry and Cotiote ; 
on the Island of JMadacara, about three 
quarters of a mile from the eliore, stood 
another small fortress, so situated as to com¬ 
mand the entrance to the river of Eillia- 
patam, about twenty-one miles from Telli- 
clierry. Hburmapatam, of whicli they obtained 
possession in 1734, was extremely fertile, bo 
that the lowlands yielded two crops of grain 
annually, and from such as were near the 
sea, salt procured. The chief and factors 
at first attempted to cultivate the ground 
themselves, but unsuccessfully, and after¬ 
wards, by letting portions on lease to a Cap¬ 
tain Johnson, who much improved it, and to 
some natives, they raised an annual revenue 
of 18,880 faname, in addition to G,508 fanams 
which Tellicherry and Moylau yielded. The 
cultivation of the cofiee plant, which vas 
early introduced from Mocha, soon became 
highly reinuIterative. Hliurmapatam would 


have afforded a much better site for the com¬ 
pany's factory tlian Tellicherry, as it was en¬ 
compassed by three rivers, had a hold ffont 
towards the sea, a fine sandy road for sliipa, 
and was not commanded by any neighhom'- 
ing hiils. Xo fewer than five fortified worb 
were built upon It, two of which protected 
the entrance of the river. Near it, and fa 
the sea, was Grove Island, two hundred and 
fifty feet in length, on which also was a 
battery. We should observe, however, that 
t]ie English were only now^ commencing to 
raise these fortifications, and that in eninoe- 
rating them all, w e have a little anticipated 
events; but even in 1730 the monthly ex¬ 
penses of the garrison required to defend 
them all, amounted to seven tliousaod rupees, 
and the company groaned under such a bux- 
deii, which in those days appeared almost in¬ 
supportable."* 

In relation to the native powers, Tellicherry 
was securely placed. The surrounding ehielk 
'were comparatively feeble and ahvaya at feud. 
Some were bribed, others made friends by 
complimentary letters and titles, etc. The 
factors at Tellicherry xvere adepts in the diplo¬ 
macy requisite in dealing with small rajalas; 
in no other part of India had the company's 
servants an opportunity of becoming so ex¬ 
pert, It was ill relation to other European, 
or at all events to one European power, moro 
particularly, that Tellicherry ivasattliig jnuc- 
tiire most important. ■ The Erencli ■were now 
firmly settled in India (as a future chapter 
will show'), and iheir ambition was boundless. 
Belbre the first half of the eighteenth ceutiny 
had run its course, the idea of making the 
wdiole peninsula a Erencli conquest inspired 
the French, and especially their cliief, the 
great Lahourdonnais* 

At Surat, the Freneh were dishonest and 
insolent traders, and the patrons of Capuchui 
friars, wdioae chief work seemed to he the 
conversion of the English, among W’hom tlv\v 
made some converts, a matter likely enougli, 
when the half Protestant character of the 
company's servants there is considered ; their 
ignorance, indifference, and irreligioii left 
them open to persuasive advocates of any 
plausible BY stem, true or false. In 1722, tlic 
French were invited to settle in MEilabar by 
the Boy an ores chiefs, wdio, alarmed at the 
growing power of the Euglieb, were eager to 
find some strong European nation to place, as 
it were, between themselves and the dreaded 
encroachmentB* The French fixed npou 
My hie, about three and a half miles from the 
English fort of Tellicherry, The position 
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the Reports of the Tellicheny l^aetory, supply tbe matti- 
rials for this description. 
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uhosen ^'as superior to the Eu^lisli station 
hotli in a Eanitary and military point of view ; 
but a quarrel with the Eoyaiiorea deprived 
tlie Gauls of a station which ^vould have 
seriously menaced the EugHsh settlements in 
that quarter. As early as the French 

disappeared from Myhic, In a chapter de¬ 
voted to the progress of the French East India 
Company, the reader had an opportunity of 
markinc: how, under the auspices of Riche¬ 
lieu, Colhert, Louis XIV,, and other powerful 
persons, the French inerchaiita had oppor¬ 
tunity provided and means supplied to carry 
on schemes of enterprise In the East. 
it ia only necessary to observe that Arhile the 
French had beeii^ for a considerable time, 
W’ell established in their ^^sle of France;*^^ eo 
they had acquired a pow^erAii position at Poii- 
dlcherry, which was tlie seat of a French 
governor. Tins city \va3 strongly built, well 
fortified, and populous without being encum¬ 
bered w ith masses of helpless natives, AVlicn 
Labourdonnais arrived, it possessed more 
than T0,000 souls* The natives^ of the sur¬ 
rounding districts often fled to it for safety 
from the marauding Mahrattas* In 17S4, 
Dumas was governor, and began to raise 
money with the effigy of the king of France, 
He w%as also proclaimed a Nawah of the 
empire, and three large and fertile distnets 
of territory were assigned to him. In 1741, 
Dupleix arrived and found it a flourishing 
place, which it might have eon tinned, if not 
ruined by Ids ambition* 

The English factors at TelHcherry had the 
honour, if such it may be regarded, of fighting 
the first field action, at all events wfitli artillery, 
against tlic native Indian powers. This 
event came about as follows i“Tbc French, 
after having been driven from M^diic by the 
Eoyanores, iicd to Calicut, but were rein¬ 
forced, and recaptured their old settlement. 
From that time they became more firmly 
fixed as very near neighbours of the EnglisU, 
and proved to ho very unneighbourly, ns they 
constantly incited the petty chiefs against 
them, and against one another, when, by so 
doing, the peace of ihe English might he en¬ 
dangered, On several occasions, native chiefs 
assembled ostensibly for hnnting parties, and 
with the intention of trespassing upon the 
ItingJish territory, so as to lay foundation for 
a subsequent claim, on the principle that none 
Jiunt but on their own ground. This was a 
common prelude to some meditated land rob¬ 
bery in India, tvben one petty chief coveted 
the domains of another. The Englisli, being 
apprised of this, occupied a neighbouring bill, 
upon vrhich and in the vicinage of which the 

* Better known as tlie Vraaritius, the name given to 
it by the Rnteb after their Piinec of Orange. 
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tvespass ^vas expected to be made At tlie 
time aud in the maunci’ tlie Luglisli liad been 
led to believe, the groat. Imiitiug paiy ap¬ 
peared, aeeompanied by a number ot breucli 
military officers, evidently abetting the achciue 
and poiiitmg out how it could most slviltully 
be accomplished. The English lay in ambush, 
and the moment the trespassers trod their 
ground, discharged their musketry upon 
them, bringing dowui many. Ih^ sham 
hunters being numerous and well armed, 
charged the hid; hut the English, prepared 
against such an eventuality, had placed small 
cannon in position aud swept off the intruders, 
wfio ded before tfiis unexpected demoiistratioii* 
The English, pursuing, skirmished in the 
})lain, w^hich w’as wooded, and kept up all 
day a dropping fire, in rejily to that of their 
opponents, w’ho were finally driven away. 
Next day, in greater numbers and better 
armed, believing that the English would sup¬ 
pose the danger over, the hunters returned; 
but the English had knowledge of their pro¬ 
jects, and were prepared on all points to give 
them a warm reception. The second day 
was, in every I’csiJect, a repetition of the first, 
and the French and their native tools were 
much chagrined at the result. On a minor 
scale, these armed trespasses were practised 
for several years prior to 1730, 

These occuiTeneea prepared the native 
mind for intrigues and plunder, and led to 
alliances on the part of the French and English 
w'ith neighbouring tribes; so that while the 
two great European nations were at peace 
with one another, they were indirectly at war 
in that part of l^'estern India, through the 
media of the petty rajahs of the district. 
These ambushes aud skirmishes iimy not be 
called field engagements, or dignified by the 
name of battles ; but at length an opportmiity 
arose for fighting a real battle against a native 
force. 

In 1738-9 a war took place between the 
Malabarese and C an ares e. The English took 
tlic part of the former, 'who, in a very cowardly 
manner, allowed their European ally to bear 
the brunt of the war. Tliey acted as the 
Spaniards so frequently did in the wars waged 
under Sloore, Wellington, Evans, and other 
generals on their behalf—kept at a distance 
until the fortune of battle w^as decided. The 
English, having inflicted defeats upon the 
Ofluarese, succeeded in iaterceiiting their com- 
mnuications with their fortress of Ulodday. 
Kngonath, the Cauarese general, made efibrts 
to gain the fort but the English dealt destruc¬ 
tion to his forces. At last Captain Sterling, 
the English commander, permitted the unfor¬ 
tunate general and his beaten army to enter 
the place. The forbearance was not lost upon 
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the Canareae chief, who sought the protection 
and friendship of the English. l>uring these 
operations, the Blalabarese looked on irom a 
distance, leaving the English to fight their 
battle. 

Up to tlio close of the half century there 
'^vere other skirmishes of a similar nature, in 
u'Lidi^ the natives were equally deficient in 
cm\rage and the English in any permanent 
advantage. The assistance which every enemy 
of England in India—at all events every na¬ 
tive enemy—derived from the French, enahied 
them to harass the factories and 2 >iit the fac¬ 
tors to expense; it also laid the foundation of 
those fierce wars with France in which that 
power was so seriously humbled and injured. 

The condition of the East India Company^e 
factories in Malabar at the close of the half 
century was, in almost every case, one of 
trouble and danger, mainly from the intrigues 
and warlike proceedings of the French, al¬ 
though Hu tell, Portuguese, and natives also 
did their part in making the last decade of the 
half century one of struggle and conflict to 
the eompany. The Hutch and English were 
engaged during this period in angry disens- 
sions, especially at Surat and Ajengo* The 
Hutch, very learned and much given to argn- 
ment, in the management of which they ex¬ 
celled, set up claims to exclusive trade in those 
places, on the ground of old treaties with na¬ 
tive princes granting them a monopoly. The 
English factors were hy no means so well edu¬ 
cated or expert at their pens as the Hutch; 
they were prompt to answer in their own 
dij'cet way, that they were there by treaty 
with the soverigns of the country, and would 
stay there Tintil driven away hy the strong 
hand. Which hand was the stronger the 
Hutch at that advanced period were not dis¬ 
posed to try. 

The conduct of the Portuguese was as 
foolisli as faithless. Awhile begging help from 
the Eugiifili in one direction, they were in 
anotlier insolent, overbearing, and aggressive. 
The French quarrelled with all, made enemies 
of ail, but especially provoked and showed 
hostility to the Englisli. The natives kept 
no faith, but robbed Europeans and also one 
another as occasion offered, and forced the 
English at last, as did also the French, to be 
combatiYe. The following is a brief but ac¬ 
curate view of the general condition of Western 
India in relation to the English at this time;— 
“ Before the British aspired to make conquests 
in Western India, the whole coast between 
the harbour of Bombay and Aguada,near Goa, 
was in possession of pirates. The Angrias of 
Colaba, the Siddees of Eajapore, the Angrias 
of Gheria, the Mai wans and Sa%TOuta, were 
the ruling families, and claimed the districts 


on tlie sea hoard from north to south, accord¬ 
ing to the order in which their namea are here 
meulioned. To the south of Goa were the 
British stations of Car war, Houawur, aad 
Tellicherry; also the following forts, some of 
\vhich are still to he traced on the map, but 
the names of many appear to be lost. First 
came the forts of Oaiiligur and Seevaslnvur 
belonging to the Raj all of Boonda; then Peergur 
and Simpigur belonging to tlie Poituguese ; 
two forts, the names of which were unknown, 
in the district of Ancola, belonging to the 
Eajah of Boonda; CondamumBerum, Miijau¬ 
gur, Eajamungur, now called Rajamundroog, 
Cuntim, Ohundaiiver, Honawur, Bock raw or 
Gursupa, Miinby, Moodeshvur in the sea, 
Ciindapoor, Bassanorc, which in chided four 
forts, named respectlreJy GanjolJy, Huugrce, 
Cun da poor, and Cadnore, Barkoor, Cappy 
Carpaiy, Moolky, Malkem Patem in the sea, 
Mangalore, Coombla, Consaresat, Chnndra- 
giri—all belonging to the Rajah of Bednore; 
Baikool, belonging to a Hair; Hossdroog, be¬ 
longing to the Bajab of Bednore; two forts of 
Heileasarooii taken hy the French from the 
Rajah of Bednore ; Mally, Jilallaly, Bamdilly, 
and Hnnmnntgur, belonging to the French. 
The towns of Murjee and Bassanore, respee- 
lively to the north and south of Hona'^rur, 
were, according to Forbes, sujiposed to be tlie 
Mnsiris and Bar ace of the ancients; but for 
tills allocation there does not seem to have 
been euffieient reason, Hear Mangalore was 
a celebrated temple of great antiquity called 
Knrkul, and a colossal image of the god 
Gomateshwur. A little way to the north of 
Tellicherry was Oananore, a sea-port, pos¬ 
sessed by Ali Raja, petty ruler of the Maldives. 
Sailing from Tellicherry to Ajengo, the 
southernmost factory of the British, the voy¬ 
ager passed the French settlement of Myliie; 
then Sacrifice-Bock, bo called because m 
English crew bad been massacred there by 
l>iratee at the commencement of the century; 
Ciihcut, the decayed sea-port of the Zamoxia, 
where there was no longer a British factory, 
but only an agent; Brinjan, where vras au 
English banksal or storehouse; Ciictwa, a 
Hutch settlement; then Crangauore, the seat 
of a Portuguese archbishopric until it M 
into the bands of the Hutch ; the town of 
Cochin, with its extensive fortifications con¬ 
structed by the Portuguese, but afterwards 
also captured by the Hutch; Pork a and Cali- 
couiau. Hutch factories for Eie purchase of 
pepper and cassia; and then Coni an, anotlier 
town with numerous churches and strong 
fortifications taken by the Hutch from the 
Portuguese* Sailing three leagues further, 
he passed Eddava, once a Danish factory, 
but where only a Portuguese agent of the 
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Errtiali tlien residecl, and after tliree more 
leagues lie arrived at Ajengo.* 

** This aecoxmt of the towns and forts on the 
coast, though not complete, is the best that 
can he drawn up with the aid of English re¬ 
cords* It satisfies us that the inmates of the 
factories must have been dependent for their 
qniet and security not only on the disposi¬ 
tions of their native noighhours, hut still more 
on the state of European politics* They were 
now so strong, that if tliey offended a native 
chief they suffered annoyance, not danger ; 
but if Great Britain were involv'ed in a war 
with France or Holland, an invasion from 
hlyliie or Cochin might bring captivity, death, 
and min. In these factories, therefore, we 
friicl especial interest talcen in the affairs of 
Europe, wdiiJst the communications with tlie 
FVeiidi and Dutch settlements are elaborate 
and importaiit*"f 

At^ Tcllicherry the alarm couceniing a 
general war In Europe influenced, the pro¬ 
ceedings of the factors, both in the internal 
economy and external relations of the settle¬ 
ment, lu the years 174D-1, this expectation 
was more general; and both the English and 
the French at Myhie were looldng forth 
eagerly for orders to begin the war in India* 
England and France were at this time 
jealous, angry, and hostile ; they were ex¬ 
pending their resoujees on opposite sides of 
a struggle to which England had not yet 
committed herself as a principle. In 17M, 
however, the war broke forth, which, extend¬ 
ing itself to India, produced such remarkable 
results* During the few years which inter- 
veued, the English and French in tlic neigh¬ 
bourhood of Teilicberry were close commercial 
competitors and rivals for native influence. 
It is here impossible to do more than refer to 
this as the key of many complications of the 
English with the natives ; the detail must be 
reserved for chapters exclusively given to the 
conflicts of the English and French* Tlie 
English had the best of the stmggle %vbich 
went on ere yet war was proclaimed; they 
were more sneeessful in gaining influence over 
the natives—in securing the best of the pepper 
trade, and in creating annoyance to their ad¬ 
versaries : their action waa more continuous, 
persevering, and steady, and their resolution 
inoie dogged and obstinate* The French 
were successful in gaining over one influential 
native, who was os dangerous to his friends as 
to hh enemies ; this was one Ali Baja, a rash, 
active, unprincipled Mohammedan zealot* He 
made various plundering expeditions to the 

* of ihe Sd&ci ComiJiiUee^ 17aS- Forbes’a 
Oiimtid Memoiu, volJ* chaps, i. li* xii; vcl* Ji* chap, svL 

f The EaU India Companfs Fnoforiis in Malabar^ bj 
ihe Editor of the Bombatf ^tiarierly^ 
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English island of Bhuimapatan, where ho 

destroyed both property and life* ^ 

Frectnently during the last decacte of the 
first half of the eighteenth century the Mo¬ 
hammedan a of Malabar were in a state of 
frenzied religious excitement* The Moplahs,. 
a particular order of fanatics \Yith whom 
the shedding of infidel blood was a profession, 
slaughtered many persons, the Portuguese 
priests whom they intensely hated suffering 
more particularly at their hands. These out¬ 
rageous bigots conspired to murder all the 
European and Cliristlau inhabitants of Mala¬ 
bar, but their plot was detected, and its authors 
punished or put to flight. The native cliiclh 
professed to abhor these people and the Jr acts, 
but were in reality delighted to hear of them, 
and extended protection to the assassins as 
widely as they dared* The French showed 
more dexterity ia dealing with these persons 
than the English did; and, indcetl, generally 
In suppressing native crime within their settle¬ 
ments, they were more skilful than their 
rivals ; yet they maintained the foms of law, 
and dispensed substantial justice* However 
disposed at times the British and French were 
to mutual forbeaTanee, the conduct of the 
native chiefs so complicated each as rendered 
it difficult to preserve a neutral attitude* If a 
native chief desired to prove his friendship for 
French be attacked the English; or if, in 
alliance with the latter,he molested the French. 
The French seldom had a war with a native 
chief that the English were not obliged either 
to aid the latter, or to mediate, so as to pre¬ 
serve the company’s treaties and obhgatious. 
Thus matters continued at Tellicherry until 
the breaking out of the great French war* 

Ajengo, situated lower down the coast 
than Tellicherry, was an old setdement of the 
English, and one of the pleasantest in India* 
It was built on the banks of a small river 
which flowed rapidly between w coded banks, 
winding Its bright way deviously, and form¬ 
ing picturesque islets, which were crovmed 
with the luxuriant verdure of a land of per¬ 
petual Bummer* The pretty town U"as sur¬ 
rounded with gardens glowing in the bright 
attire of tropical floral beauty* The defences 
were four bastions commanding the approaclies 
by land and sea, and mounted thirty-two 
eighteen pounder guns* The sea approach 
was further protected by a battery of twenty 
guns* The defences were fn bad condition 
during the last ten years of the half century* 
There was but one gunner, and lie was both 
bHnd and insubordinate. The M-eneh ships 
of war came very often to look at Ajengo, 
and the King of Tra van core caiiie too often to 
ascertain whether, as the ally of England, ifc 
was neeessaiT for him to exterminate the ex- 
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pected invaders. Tins man was a terror to 
the Putcli, over whom he oLtained several 
victories, disastrous to tlieir power in these 
par Is, He Imd been the minister of the queen 
of Ati'inger, whose power all native princes 
respected; but he betrayed her, and usurped 
her authority. He became sovereign of a 
territory which ranged along one hundred and 
twenty miles of coast, aoiithward from Cochin, 
but was of uncertain breadth; it, however, 
extended far into the interior, and conq^rised 
rich provinces. The annalist of the Hast 
India Company's factories in Malahar, gives 
the follovdng curious account of the opinions, 
practices, and policy of this fierce handit:—So 
great was the quantit}’' of blood shed in his 
wars, that, wlicn smitten n itli temporary re¬ 
morse, lie was induced by Eralimaus to make , 
an atonement,—^uch an one as could only 
have occurred to the wild imaginations of 
orientals excited by superstition and avarice. 
With two lumdred and fifty-six pounds of the 
purest gold was formed the image of a cow, 
into which, on the twenty-first of March, 1751, 
his majesty entered, and there remained three 
days. At the expiration of that time he made 
Lis exit, pin Ified from all the crimes of his past 
life, and regenerate. Congratulatory presents 
were sent liim from the Dutch and Euglisli 
chiefs of Cochin and Ajengo, and the cow 
being cut into small portions was distributed 
amongst the interested inventors of this method 
for the remission of sins. From that time 
the ceremony, though rare as the hecatombs 
of the Gi^eelvs and horse-sacrifices of Kortlieni 
India, became national, and some years after¬ 
wards, when Forbes was residing in Travan- 
coro, the reigning sovereign raised himself b}^ 
it from a low to a bigh caste—an instance of 
exaltation unparalleled in modern times, hut 
not without precedents in Hindoo antiquity." 
This prince was as brave as he was supersti¬ 
tious—as warlike as he was tyrannical. To 
the British he was for a long couj'se of years, 
not only courteous, but kind, carrying on trade 
with them,aud proving true to Ins agreements. 
The English uiidouhtedly assisted this fierce 
king in Ills wars with the Dutch, although 
they ^^"erc unwilling to acknowledge it when 
cliallenged by the Dutch agents to account 
for their conduct. The Hollanders, as much 
to test the professed neutrality of their British 
neiglibours as for sake of any advantage to 
be derived, requested permission to march 
through the company's territory to attack his 
belligerent majesty of Travancore, but the 
request was refused, althougli arms and am- 
inunitioii reached his sable majesty from the 
English arsenal. It was, at all events, in some 
measure from this cause that the Dutch, in 
lr lO-2, suffered so niueb, and sustained such 
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mortifying re%^erees. From causes which die 
iriiglisli did not proi'ess to know, the soldiers 
and even officers, of the Batavian army de¬ 
serted to the English, who refused to surrender 
them. When the fort of Cole sly was lost hv 
the Dutch, after the King of Travancore hall 
maintained a long siege against it, proof was 
afforded that to tlie deserters harboured hy 
the English, he owed his success, Still, wMn 
he offered to the English the exclusive trade 
of all the iJepper and cloth produced in bis 
dominions not required for its o\vn consump¬ 
tion, if they would form an alliance offensive 
and defensive with him, they peremptorily 
refused. He found the French more accom¬ 
modating. Kotwithstanding this show of 
peace on the ]>art of the British, the Dutcli 
attributed their misfortunes to the factors of 
that nation, and threatened to drive the Eng¬ 
lish out of the land : a more foi'inidable i>o\vei- 
soon after essayed to do what the Dutch 
menaced, and was itself destroyed. 

The King of Travancore, finding the FrejicL 
deceitful, and the English more bent on trade 
than war, refusing to be his ally for aggressive 
purposes, Buddenly turned round ami pro¬ 
posed an alliance with their enemies. The 
Dutch, who had strongly denounced the im¬ 
morality of the English in eultivatiug die 
friendship of such a robber and assassia 
the despot of Travancore, immediately ac¬ 
cepted his alliance, and the ]iropOEa] upon 
wdiich it was based of driving all others out 
of India who disputed their comhiued supre¬ 
macy. The king intended to use the Dutcli 
for his own purposes, and then cast them 
away ; they hoped to employ his resources 
for objects exclusively their own, and then 
turn upon him and subjugate him : the grand 
object of the alliance ivas, that each of the allies 
might find hy it more facile means of robhiag 
and destroying one another. Such was the 
pobtical morality of India, native and Euro¬ 
pean, at the close of the half century, the events 
of which are here related. 

To the Britiah in Ajengo, 174(> was a year 
of unusual peril. The toj^asses or native 
troops revolted, iucited by a ’well-paid Moliam- 
medan officer in tlieir service. The mutiny was 
suppressed by uieaiis of sheer resolution on die 
part of the factors, and the ringleaders were 
punished. Thus early the English had warn¬ 
ing of how little reliance was to he placed ia 
native troops. In the field they had deseitcd 
on many occasions, in tlie garrison it was iioi-v 
found that they could be mutinous at a junc¬ 
ture w'heii its safety rested u 2 Jon their fidelity* 

In the Ajengo diary of 1751 there is a 
curious record of how impossible it was fur 
the English to hold any in ter course with the 
Portuguese without anstaiiiing some injury. 
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Tlie Portuguese bisbop of Gocliiii was oue 
Port Clement Joseph. He intrigued against 
the Dutch, who com|uered that city, and they 
espelled him. The English had always some 
among their factors eYerywhere who leaned 
to the Church of Rome, or, at all events, con¬ 
sidered it as the next best system to the 
Church of England. They were not such 
nncoinpromising Protestants as the citissens of 
the States-Generah Hon Joseph was ^vel- 
comed with his priests and retinue to Ajengo, 
where shelter and succour were afforded him 
in his troubles, on the usual condition tliat he 
and his w^onld he subject to the laws by 
which English citizens u'-ere hound, Don 
Joseph accepted the JiospitaJides sought so 
piteously and offered so generously, with 
jirotestalions of gratitude and couformtty 
to English interests. Scarcely had he been 
tpiietly located when he endeavoured to cor¬ 
rupt the English European soldiery, hoping 
to make proselytes of them, and thereby 
attach them to the Portuguese interests. 
This treacherous work was carried on so clan¬ 
destinely that some success attended it before 
discovery prevented tlie further extension of 
mischief. The bishop was seized, and he and 
his associates were charged with acting as 
spies, and transmitting treasonable informa¬ 
tion as to the garrison, &c,, to the Portuguese 
and French, They were placed as prisoners 
on boai'd an English ship bonnd for Bombay. 
The bishop’s intrigues were as active by sea 
as on land, and he laid a plan for the escape 
of his people, and for making the English 
captain its disloyal accessory. His schemes 
w&ve again discovered, but no ]:innisliiiient was 
inflicted upon him, he was allowed to with¬ 
draw to a Portuguese settlement, taking with 
him his converts, whom he persuaded to transfer 
their allegiance from their own sovereign to 
tliat of PortiigaL The Engliali had had a 
very long experience of the Portuguese, 
their priests and superior clergy, and they 
might have coucludetl that their engagements 
would have been kept no longer than a chance 
of safety attended the violation, and that to 
peivert the minds of the troops, sow sedition, 
and betray the condition of the garrison to 
such of the rival powers as were Roman 
Catholic, would result, as a matter of course, 
for nil}'' indulgence accorded, 

Dej>endent upon the government of Ajengo 
were several other factories on the Malabar 
const, of less importance, but eaeb of which 
had its exciting history. The French were 
the interlopers in these days, and stirred up 
the native rajahs against the minor as well 
as the major stations of the English traders. 
The author of The ^ast India Company's 
factorin Malaha7\ gives a sketch of these 
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minor stations so brief, yet so pertiueut and 
complete, that it conveys all that need be 
wuntten upon the subject, and nearly all the 
reader would desire to know of these lesser 
agencies:—^*At Brinjan was a banksai or 
stbrehouBC, the English resident of which was 
jealously w^atched by the native chief, and not 
being permitted to raise a flagstaff, was fain 
to hoist the British colours on a tree. Rut- 
tera, where a century before the English had 
a Email factory, had long since been deserted 
by them, and although it was within the limite 
of the company’s privilegefl, the French at¬ 
tempted to open a trade there. The chief of 
Ajeugo immediately dispatched a corporal 
and ten privates in a mauchau, together with 
another w^ell‘manned and well-armed boat, to 
seize the interlopers ; but on the native rajah 
declaring that if the French Avere molested 
he w^onid raise the country and destroy every 
man of the detachment, they hastily retraced 
their steps. The French afterw^arda sent an 
agent with three chests of treasure to Go- 
letche, where lie succeeded in opening a 
w'arehonse. At Eddava, half-w-ay ho twee a 
Ajengo and Coulan, the English had a w^are- 
house, the business of which w^as transacted 
by a Portuguese linguist, who did a little for 
them in the pepper trade, and a great deal 
for himself by intriguing with the natives. 
At Ootiote, although close to Tellicherry, 
there resided an European agent from the 
factory of Ajengo* Richard Becker was ap¬ 
pointed to this post, and his brief occupancy 
is one of many examples to iirove what must 
have been the miseries of faint-hearted 
civilians at that time. His residence, a native 
hutAvith a roof of rotten leaves, was an insuf¬ 
ficient protection from the weather, and during 
the heavy rains he was compelled to shiit liis 
bed from place to place iu the ^'a^n hope of 
finding a dry spot of rest; his single room 
served for kitchen, parloui“, and all; at night 
it was overrun by vermin, and to his horror 
he freqtiently found himself bitten by rats. 
He had not a single companion, and, unable 
to converse fluently in the native laiigtiagc, 
was excluded even from the barbarous society' 
of the place. His spirits gave way, and in¬ 
stead of purchasing pepper, his time was taken 
up with indicting accounts of his wretched¬ 
ness, and petitioning to he removed.” 

The smallest statioua dependent upon Tel- 
licherry were more important Carwar bad 
been au early settlement of the company, and 
since they had been obliged to close it in 
1720, they made repeated efforts to re-estab¬ 
lish themselves there. The French offered 
every opposition which indirect influence 
could wield. The Portuguese, at the very 
time the English rrere compassioiiating them 
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^Isewliere^—affording tliem succour in. sonie 
instrtucee, and hospitality in. many—were 
malignantly hostile to the Te-eBtablishment 
of the English at Carwarj and soon alter the 
eecond half of the eighteentli century com¬ 
menced, suddenly, in a time of peace, uhiie 
the English wore persecuted by the natives, 
appeared with a fleet off the coast, landed 
troops, attacked the English without summon 
to surrender, or declaration of war, and easily 
carried by their overwhelming numbers the 
fort on Peer Hill, from which the English had 
no means to dislodge them* The only moral 
defence the Portuguese offered was ojic which, 
if valid, justified u'ai- and a general attack 
upon the English settlements, but could not 
mitigate the atrocity in a time of peace of a 
wanton and cowardly attack wdth an over¬ 
powering force upon a weak and almost de¬ 
fenceless station. They alleged, after the old 
fashion, that they were the original traders to 
the East; that the English were interlopers; 
that, moreover, the latter were not the friends 
of the Jesuits, and had insulted them* This 
last charge w^as untrue; the Englisli having 
rather petted that order, until their treachery 
and arrogance in many cases, and their trea¬ 
son in a.11, compelled their punishment or 
expulsion from British settleroentg. Kor¬ 
ea wni% and a few other small places, w^ere 
established or resuscitated about 1750—some 
of them rather before that elate, and others 
shortly after; and in con:icction wdth one or 
two of tliese, events occurred which were 
exciting to the English and had some inf]li¬ 
enee on their future fortunes, but the narrative 
of which fall properly within the relation of the 
occurrences of the second half of the century* 
Students of Indian history have been struck 
with the coarseness of the English factors as 
compared with the first British settlers in 
India, and in comparison also with contem¬ 
porary factors of other nations. The Dutch 
had at all their stations the humanizing in¬ 
fluence of clmplains, who were selected for 
their piety, learning, and zeal, and who much 
restrained their flocks, who were probably as 
much given as tlie English to the vices of the 
day and of human nature in their cirenm- I 
stances. The administration of justice was, 
umougst Dutch, Danes, and French, far supe¬ 
rior to what it was among tlie English. The 
Dutch lawyers were frequently very eminent. 


International, maritime, and commercial laws 
wmre studied by tbe Dutch merchants, who 
in general intelligence and, respectability 
much surpassed the English. The French 
were dissolute, but their manners were culti¬ 
vated. They w^cre hardly less sincere m the 
conflict of commerce and diplomacy, but they 
were much more polite than their Brithh 
rivals. The correspondence between the 
I French and English extant, places our coun¬ 
trymen in a far inferior position in point of 
edneatioii, manners, and good behaviour; the 
composition and even spelling of the English 
letters are barbarous* Probably there are no 
jmblic letters of that day in existence so low¬ 
bred, vulgar, ami ill-written as those of the 
English file tors of Teliicherry, in reply io 
conunimications courteous and very elegantly 
expressed* There w^as a low, rufiianJy tou^ 
about the correspondence of that day which 
contrasts pamfnily with the letters of the 
English factors of one hundred years before* 
This allegation has been made in several of 
the Indian periodicals, and a wriieY in one of 
the quarterlies thus puts it;—In the Diary 
of Ajengo we notice tbe last traces of that 
excessive vulgarity which disfigures the 
mediseval, much more than the most ancient, 
records of the company. The manuscript— 
written, it should be observed, not by a clerk, 
but by the European secretary himself, and 
signed by the chief and council—abounds 
with such passages as the foHowling * The 

other boat was a crutzmf/ to the southward; 
we found in her a letter from a biac^ii felhw 
the French keej:)s at Caletche;' Hhe moors 
are aprejiartu^ m army ;' *flve sail of nieii- 
of-w^ar were a Jifing out to reletce Commodore 
Bennett;' "the king is a going to a feast;' 
"we were let knoivii' of a certain event 
Every where the natives are designated ^ black 
fellow's;' 'what we now call a native apotlie- 
cary ivas with the factors * a black doctor; ’ a 
regiment of sepoys was " a black regiment,' or 
' a black battalion/ and, using a curioua form 
of elliptical expression, they alw^aye styled tlio 
letters of native correspondents ^ black advices*' 
Indeed this epithet blade was long afterw^ards 
apiplied to natives even in official documents, 
and, as Mill indignantly remarks, Sir Elijali 
Impey could find no better title than ■ blaek 
agents' for tbe native magistrates and judges 
of India;' 
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CHAPTER LXIT. 

MAI3K.\S FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY TO TILE IiRE.VRING OUT 
OF HOSTILITIES ^ITH THE FRENCH IN 1744, 


Although towards the close of tlie Brat half 
of the eighteenth oenUiiy events were of 
magnitude and iinx)ortaiicc at iHadras, it was 
the dullest portion of the company^a settle¬ 
ments in India at the beginning of the cen¬ 
tury, and for many years after. TIio traders 
proceeded in their routine, buying and selling, 
sometimes quarrelling among themselves and 
oppressing one another^ and sonietiines en¬ 
livened by danger from without. The neigh- 
hourhood of Fort St George was constantly 
a scene of contest amongst the native powers; 
but the factors Jiad been long accustomed to 
that, and took no interest in the wars, and 
rumours of wars, winch raged around them, 
except when their own interests and those 
of their employers were menaced. 

The directions from London to the gover¬ 
nor of Fort St. George were wise and peaceful; 
he was ordered on no account to mix himself 
up with the disputes of the petty rajahs in his 
vicinity, and to avoid all complications by I 
political allianceSj either with native princes 
or Europeans: whde commercial covenants, 
based on mutual advantage, were to he sought 
and respected. That the directors were intent 
npon the peaceful and populoiis settlement 
of their territory around Fort St. George, is 
made evident by directions to promote the 
infiux of induetrious and quiet inhabitauts, of 
whatever creed or race. The directors thus 
wrote to the eouncii on this subject:—What 
is of the last importance to ns is, that the 
hounds he filled with useful iiiliabitants, and 
the only way to get and keep them is by a 
steady and constant, just anti humane govern¬ 
ment, doing right to every one, and not suf¬ 
fering the voice of oppression to he heard, or 
so much as whispered in the streets. We 
hope Mr. Pitt has been careful, and will 
continue and persevere iherein, wliieh will 
be for his honour and our advantage* The 
increase of the inhabitants and of the revenues, 
and tJm lessening of the annual expense, will 
he to UB the most convincing argomeuta of 
his good maungemeiit, especially if thereto 
be added (as wc expect) the due care of the 
in vestments.'^ 

There appears to lia ve been well-organized 
local goverument. GharJes Lockyer wrote, 
in 1711, "They have a mayor and aldermen, 
who exercise the same authority as in cor¬ 
porations in England. Qiiarrcis, small debts, 
aud other business of the meaner sort, are 


decided by them at a court of six aldermen, 

; held thrice a week in the town-hall. Black 
I merchants commonly apply to this court, but 
Europeans usually seek favour of the gover¬ 
nor. When any arc not satisfied by the 
mavoFs justice, they may a 2 >peal to a higher 
court, where for initch money they have little 
Jaw, with a great deal of formality. Here a 
judge allowed by the company pesides, who 
on the report of a jury gives a final decree of 
European malefactors; they hang none but 
pirates, though formerly here have been men 
put to death for other crimes, whence I am 
apt to tiiink that the governors had then great 
powers.” He adds; "Lawyers are plenty, 
and as knowing as can he expected from 
broken linendrapers and other cracked trades¬ 
men, ’who seek their fortunes here by their 
wits.”^ Notwithstanding this advantage, the 
administration of justice was considered by 
the directors in London to be so deficient in 
Madras, and in India generally, that in 1726 
they I'epresentcd to Ills Majesty George the 
First, " that there was great want at Madras, 
Fort William, and Bombay, of a proper and 
competent authority for the more speedy and 
effectual administering of justice in^ civil 
causes, and for the trying and punishing oi 
capital and other criminal offences and mis- 
demeaiiors."f In result of tliis representation, 
measures were taken by the English govern- 
ment, by which many improvements, and 
unfortunately some abuses, were introduced 
in the three presidencies; the chief alterations 
affected Bombay, hut Madras was also infiu- 
enced by these new arrangements. 

Ill the correspondence between tUe direc¬ 
tors and the factors, the chief concern seems 
to have been how best the expenses of the 
establisliments, civil and miiitaiy, could be 
effected. lu order to accomplisli this, and 
to maiutaiii an attitude of increased indepen¬ 
dence as well, the governor refused the usual 
presents to the nabob, and his conduct met 
the approbation of the directors, 

In 1725 permission from the court of dl- 
tors was given to the governor to rebuild the 
silver mint, but it was strictly ordered that 
there should be "no charge of ornaments,” 
but that the money should he expended 021 
the ^'useful and suhstanflaJ.” Writing of 

* QttohJ iu luiyfi's AdminiHmil&n the BaH hi^a 
p.irt iii, cJiap. i, 

t Ank'i 's p* 2 ^ 9 , 
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^41ie east curtain at Fort St. Eavid's, anG the 
covenTig of the garden-houses and the Cu da- 
lore factory/' the directors say—“ It is a 
prodigious buitl onr buildings there and at 
Fort St. George have cost ns, so that every 
motion for Laying out more sounds harsli/^ 

In 1732 a discussion ensued coiieerning 
tlie lo^vering of cRities on trade, but the 
directors pleaded the state of finance at home 
against any reduction. Tliis year, measures 
avere taken to induce large numbers of native 
weavers to settle at Madras, which circum¬ 
stance mainly arose from the urgent advice 
of the directors some years befoi^e, to ^^en¬ 
courage the settlement of the natives within 
the bounds.” ^Sooii after, tlieie was great 
scarcity of rice, and consequent famine ;■ the 
president and council of Fort St George used 
the most active, politic, and humane exertions 
to mitigate the horrors of the crisis, and earned 
very strong expressions of approbation from 
tlie directors. 

The Mahrattaa harassed the president and 
council To give a detail of their proceedings 
woidd be to repeat incidents too similar to 
those which have been recorded in connec¬ 
tion with affairs in the sister presidency of 
Bombay. The English acted with great spirit 
in repelling all incursions, and refusing all 
demands for tributeand the directors siis- 

* Grant Duff’s IJhfoty of the MahraUm, This 
aiilltoritj’ lias been frequentIj quoted during the progress 
of this work, it is therefore appropriate while making our 
ack'T’LOwledgeinents to its gifted author, to inform our 
readers of hia decease while thia work has buen passing 
llu'ough tiic press. As few men hare contributed more 
to a correct historical kuou'ledge of Southern India than 
Mr. Duff, the reader mil he iutcresied in a short sketcli 
of that author’s own. personal histoiy. It is abridged 
fi'om the Bmffishlre tlie editor of wliich, from 

Kis local connections, had peculiar sources of infortnation 
as to the early life of Mr. Duff. Ills public services are 
well known to all persons acquainted with modem Indian 
history, as his writings arc appreciated by all wlio are 
students of the history of the native races in India:— 
" The late Mr. J. G. Grant Duff was the eldest son of Mr. 
Grant, of Kincardine O’Neil, and was bom in Banff on 
the 18th of July, 178D. One of the earliest recollections 
of his childhood was seeing his father dry before the fire 
the newspaper whieli contsined the aceount of the esecu- 
tion of Louis XVI. (in 1793). Mr. Grant Duff was in 
the habit of felling many anecdotes of his early life in 
Banff, some of which were curiously illustrative of a state 
of things from which ivc arc separated by half a centuiy, 
which has produced more changes in the state of the 
coimtiy than any other in Scottish history. From Banff 
his mother removed to Aberdeen, where her son James 
was for some time at school, then for a longer period a 
student at iMarischal College. It had been intended that 
he should proceed to India as a civil servant, but the 
arrangements which had been made towards this end fell 
through at the last moment, and, impatient of longer 
delay, the boy, then only sixteen years of age, accepted a 
cadetship and sailed for Bombay. After a short period 
of study at the cadet establishment he wm ordered to 
join the Bombay Grenadiers. The ffrst affair of impor- 
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taiuecl tlieir policy, lauded tbeir measmes 
and incited their resolution. 

The following letter of the 21st Jamiavy 
1741, exemi>Iifies tins:—"'The IVIalirattaa iii- 
vadiiig, overrunning, and plundering tlic Co¬ 
romandel coast, give us a most sensible and 
deep concern, more especially as they come 
within our bounds, and sent you a most in¬ 
sulting message, tacked to an enormous and 
imlieard-of demand, which you did well to 

tance in which he was engaged was the storming of 
hlaliah, a strongly fortified town, width was defended 
with the energy of despair by the crew of freebooters and 
cut-throats to whom it belonged. TJie party, eommaaded 
by Ensign Grant, then only nineteen years of age, was 
almost cut to pieces, and the adyentiires of their boj' 
leader were of the most romantic deseription. It was 
not, Jiowever, till the close of the day's work that he had 
any idea of the desperate character of the sErvicc in 
which he had been engaged. ‘^This, I suppose, 'he ob¬ 
served to an old officer, ^ was mere cl did'a play compared 
to Bhnrtporc/ '1 doubt that/ answered hi a senior; 

^ the round shot at Bhiirtpore were far worse than here, 
hut, for snipping, I think this beat it.' Mr. Grant's 
careful attention to his duties did not remain entirely un¬ 
rewarded. He became Persian interpreter to hia regi- 
mcTit, as well as adjutant, at n very early period, and long 
before he quitted the regular line of the service his posi¬ 
tion and influence were far greater than his rank in Ihe 
army would naturally have indicated. At last his day of 
good fortune dawned. The keen eye of Mountatuart 
Elpiiinstone, then resident in Poonab, saw in the yoting 
soldier an i a strum cut fitted lo Ms hand. lie made 
Licntcnant Grant his assistant, in conjunction with Cap¬ 
tain, afterwards Sir Henry Pottinger, and Ihe friendship 
which then began between master and pujiil remained 
unbroken till tlie death of the latter, lie had not been 
long attached to Jlr. EJphinstouc when the Ptishvva 
threw off ihe mask which had for some time iudiffereutly 
concealed his hitter hostility to the Eugliah name. The 
residency was taken, plundered, and burnt, Tlie decisive 
fight at Khirkee punished tlie insolGivce of the treacherous 
Mahratta, and a long train of operations, in which the 
subject of this memoir was constantly eniployed, partly 
in a military and paiily in a civil capacity, completed 
his overllirow. It now remained to settle ihe country, 
and to this object Mr. Elphinstone immediately address^ 
himself. The unwearied labours and great abilities of 
liis yonng assistant w'cre rew arded by the ■ blue riband of 
VVeatciii India,* the Bcsidcncy of Sattarn. lie was not 
quite thirty years of age when he was sent, with only oae 
European companion and a body of native soldiery, into 
the middle of the great and warlike province, which was 
the centre of the Malu'atta confederacy. His niiesion 
was to bring order out of chaos, civilisation out of bar¬ 
barism, peace and prospm-ity out of war and desolatiou. 
How he grappled witli his great task, and how he suc¬ 
ceeded in these benevolent ohjeets it would be long to 
trace. , , . , The long and cnthQ3ia.stic labours of Cap¬ 
tain Grant soon broke down a constitution of no ordinary 
strength, and, after five years, his physicians insisted on 
his return to Europe, not as the means of buy ing Iicslth, 
but as absolutely esseutial to his exiatciice. About two 
years after his return to this country he succeeded to the 
estate of Eden, which had descended to his mother while 
he was absent in the East. It w'ua upon this occasion 
that he Bssnraed the name of Duff. Mr. Grant Duff’s 
first task, after retumiiig to England, was to complete 
his History of the Mahruita^j a work in throe octavo 
Tolumes, for which he had coEccted the materials at vast 
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flBSW'er from tlie months of our cannon, and 
theretipon to put yourselves in the most de¬ 
fensible posture; we hope that long before 
now the coast is well rid of them, and that the 
country powers have been roused to defend 
tlieir subjects' property against all such for¬ 
midable enemies in future; however that may 
be, you must by no means become tributary 
tOj or suffer coutribntions to be levied upon 
ns, either by the Moors or Malirattas/' Not- 
n-itbstanding this high commendation, the 
directors considered that peace might not 
have been made on such advantageous terms, 
if the wisdom and courage of the president 
and council had 21 ot been acted upon from 
home You will see how much we approve 
of your measures in making peace with the 
Mail rat fas, at the same time we perceive if it 
had not been for our express oi'ders, you w^ould 
not have judged so well for our interests, by 
being overcome wdth your false fears. This 
may intimate to yon hoiv acceptable it would 
have been to us, had you puimied the same 
measures with respect to all other Indian 
powers/' 

The dangers of the English at Madras now 
thickened fast, and great preparations were 
made to avert them, by keeping on terms with 
tlie natives and strengthening the fortifications. 
The progress of the French, already described 
as so annoying in the Bombay presidency, was 
still more alarming in that of Madras, The 
coast of Coromandel and that of Malabar were 
both within the schemes of French and native 
ambition, and both were plundered by pirates, 
whose activity never tired, and who emerged 
from every defeat with fresh vigour. The 
position of Madras exposed it on either side 
to the apprehension of enemies, and the state 
of fear in which its peaceable inhabitants 
generally lived at this period w-as such as to 
make life in Madras" by no means enviable. 
The greatest embarrassment of the president 
and council was the correspondence of the 
directors, ’whose orders were frequently con- 

expose and witb no small personal labour, ntnidst his 
public duties at Saltara, Jn 1B25 he married I lie only 
cl I i Id of Pr., afterwards Sir, lYliitelaw Ainslic, the author 
of the Materia Medica Indica^ and long well known iu 
the Bcietitific circles of EdiiihiirglL and Paris, He then 
settled at Eden, and devoted himself for many Tears to 
improving— nay, we may almost say re-creating—-his pro¬ 
perty, Till Teij recently atc be'iieTe be never drcAv a 
farthing from the estate, but expEuded every year more 
than the entire incoiac upon increasing its value and its 
desirabilify as a residence* Early In the year 1850 
Jfrs. Grant PufT succeeded to a small estate in Fifeshire, 
which had been long iu her mother*e family, Avherenpon 
her liushaad assumed llic uaiue and arms of Canningharue 
in nddition to bis own* Later in the same year the death 
of an uncle of Mrs, Grant DvifF, the kte Mr, Douglas 
Aiaslie, added largely to the properly of the family. The 
deceased leaves a dnughter and Iavo sons, the cider one 
member of parliament for the Elgin district of Burghs,” 
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tradictory; and, while Btimulating the factors 
and the garrison of Fort St George to exertion, 
they blamed the smallest outlay, and even 
reduced, and, but for the urgent remonstraucca 
of the president and council, would have etill 
farther lessened, the number of troopa iu Fort 
St. George, and the small maritime force kept 
off the coast. Thus they wnte at a period 
when^ in Madras, men's minclB were failing 
them from fear, in view of the vast mterests 
at stake and tlie over whelming number and 
power of their enemies :—“ You will see that 
we are utterly averse to the keeping up of such 
a maiine force as yon require. We (ire una¬ 
nimously of opinion the force we now allow 
you is sufficient for your safety and our 
purpose, which, iu short, is our o’wn defence 
and no further." This commuiiication w^as 
made at a time when the directors were 
urging the president to send them all the in- 
formation iu their pow'er about the French, 
and in a tone and style which betrayed great 
uuDasiness. TTie directors would not lay out 
money for military purposes until tlieir Btations 
were on the verge of destruction. Every¬ 
thing^—safety, honour, and their position in 
India, was risked rather than the expense 
of even a very moderate outlay for military 
purposes. 

The president and council did not show 
such a mean and foolish jealousy of the military 
as was shown by the authorities at Bombay, 
and they consequently employed officers of 
intelligence iu treating with the Mahrattas. 
For this, liowever, they received severe 
censure from the directors, who appear, at 
this jnneture, to have entertained an intense 
jealousy, if not absolute dislike, of military 
men We must also remark here our dis¬ 
satisfaction at your employing none of our 
council in the important transactions with 
the Mahrattas and others, for notwithstanding 
any pretended superior capacities in those you 
did employ, we do not reckon military men 
proper judges of these aff'airs ; but rather that 
they have a strong bias iu their minds/' The 
peace wuth the Mahrattas, which w-as con¬ 
cluded in July, 1789, between Mr. Law, 
governor of Bombay, on behalf of the com¬ 
pany, and Bajee Rao, the first minister of 
^Hlie most serene Son Rajah," did not secure 
peace to the English in Madi’as any more 
than in Bombay, Its fourteen articles were 
all violated, in one way or other, by the Mali- 
rattas. Sometimes the authority of tlie Sou 
Rajah w^as j^leaded against that of the Bajee 
Rao, and often the agents of the latter, not¬ 
withstanding Ills well-known respect and ad¬ 
miration of the English, set at nought their 
obligations of duty to their master, and of 
peace to his ally. 
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The agents of Fort St. George Beem to 
have taken considerahte interest in tlie re¬ 
pression of the piracies of Angria^ and the 
prevention of that tyrant’s seizing the territory 
of the Siddees, for their letters to the directory 
at home, in 17So, acr|iiaint their horLOiirs that 
Angria vras "" slnit np/‘ and in straits, in con¬ 
sequence of the measnres taken against hinn 
These representations do not well agree with 
snch as w^ere made hy the council of E 0211 bay, 
who knew Angria better than did that of 
Madras* Yet in the year following, the di¬ 
rectors, in their general letter to Bengal, take 
for granted the representations made to them 
concerning Angiia from Fort St George, and 
base npon them expectations of economy. 

At this time Madras was of considerable 
importance. Charles Lock 3 ^er, a little earlier, , 
described it as “a port of the greatest conse¬ 
quence to the East India Company, for its 
strength, wealth, and gi'eat returns made 
yearly in calicoes and muslins." The forti¬ 
fications were of considerable relative strength. 
The citadel had four bastions, and curtains, 
on which were mounted fifty-seven pieces of 
ordnance, one of which was a mortar. The 
main guard was the western, which was kept 
by “an officer's guardthe eastern guard 
was maintained by a corporals party. The 
English town was defended by batteries, 
crescents, and flanlcers; one hundred and 
fifty guns and three mortars were mounted 
liere, and thirty-two guns on the outu=^ork3. 
Eight field pieces were ready to be employed 
around the fort as circumstances admitted or 
demanded. 

The Black City," w'hcre the natives re¬ 
sided, was beyond the fort, and surrounded 
with a brick M all of considerable height and 
great tbiclmess. This separate town, as it 
virtually' was, had a defence of artillery, and 
was well fortified. To the southward lay 
Magna Town, where the Mosullah boatmen 
lived, a hardy and yenturona race. 

Beyond these fortified environs, the com¬ 
pany held valuable territory. Within a cir¬ 
cuit of about three miles, lay villages called 
Egmore, New To'^m, Old Garden, (fee., which 
wore rented out to merchants or farmers* 
Lockyer says, viewing the whole of the city 
and suburbs, that it had “ good fortifications, 
plenty of guns, and much, ammunition." He 
further describes it as a “bugbear of the 
Moors, and a sanctuary to the fortunate people 
living in it." 

Tliere was a large church in ^Madras, which 
had some pretensions to architectural taste, the 
interior decorated with curious carved work; 
it had very large windows, and a fine organ. 
There were no beds, as the Eiahmine re¬ 
garded them wdth certain superstitious feel¬ 


ings which it was deemed judicious not to 
countenance. There was a public lihrarv, 
which was at least respectable; and beueatk 
the room in which the books were placed, a 
school was beld, which was free. It is curioas 
that there was a loan society for poor perfiona 
connected ^dth the church ; certain funds not 
required for ecclesiastical purposes being lent 
out to poor, industrious persons, at the rate, 
then low, of seven per cent. 

The internal econom}^ of Madras was such 
that some alleged the English drew as much 
revenue from Madras as the Hutch from Ba¬ 
tavia, which Lock}^er thought improbable. 

[ The writer last referred to gives as interesting 
sketches of JVIadras early in the eigliteeath 
century as the Ilev* Mr. Anderson, in bis 
work on Western India, has recently given 
of Surat and Bombay up to that period from 
still earlier times. Writing of tlie revenues, 
he says :—“ A Seagate custom of £0 per cent, 
yielding 30,000 pagodas per annum; and a 
choultry, or land custom of two-and-a-lialf 
per cent, on cloth, provisions, and other goods 
brought in from the country, ^fielding 4000 
pagodas. Anchorage and permit dues, li¬ 
cences for fishing, arrack and wine, tobacco 
and beetle-nut farms, mintage, &c., furnished 
variouE sums," The income of the various 
officials furnished no temptations to retam 
their posts against their conscience “ The 
governor ha(i £^00 a-^^ear, with a gratuity 
of 100 j of the six councillors, the chief had 
£100 per annum ; the others in proportion— 
£70, £50, and £40 per annum; six senior 
merchants had annual salaries of £40; two 
junior merchants, £30; five factors, £15; tea 
writers, £5; two cliaplains, £100; one sur¬ 
geon, £36 ; two “ essay masters," £120 ; one 
judge, £100; and the attorn ey-gener^, 50 
pagodas. Married men received from 5 to 
10 pagodas per month, as diet moneys, accord¬ 
ing to their quality; inferior servants, dining 
at the general table, had no other allow'ancs 
beyond their salaries than a very trifling sum 
for washing, and oil for lampsIt is evi¬ 
dent that the servants of the company could 
never have supported themselves at Madras, 
had it not been for their carrying on private 
traffic, which was as injurious to the interests 
of their employers, as the like practice was 
else w'h ere* 

There was no name so prominent in Madras, 

' during the early part of the eighteentli cen¬ 
tury, as Mr* Thomas FitL This gentlefflan 
has been sometimes confounded with Ids 
cousin, a Mr, Pitt who first went to India as 
an “ interloper," then became an agent of the 
new^ or English Company^, and afterwards ^vas 

* Lodger's Trade Indict^ p. 14. 
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known as ^"President” and “Consul PitL” 
Mr, Thomas Pitt obtained celebrity for bis 
prudence and good temper in the manage¬ 
ment of the afi'airs of the company in trou¬ 
blesome times. He was also made notorious 
by the possession of the celebrated “ Pitt dia¬ 
mond," Captain Hamilton declared that it 
was obtained in a way not creditable. Ac¬ 
cording to his account, a Mr. Glover saw it 
at Arcotj and induced the owner to offer it 
for sale to the English at Fort St, George, 
and that he placed in the o\mePs hand 3000 
pagodas as a guarantee. The pledge was 
broken by Pitt, and the money forfeited by 
Gloveiv Much doubt has been thrown upon 
this storj^, as Hamilton was so thorough an 
asperser of the comiiany and its sei'vants ; 
but on the other handj Mr, Pitt's friends have 
never fairly accounfed for Ids possession of 
this extraordinary gem. 

The settlement of Madras, as well as those 
of Eomhay and Surat, were troubled by 
Dutch fugitives and deserters, and by the 
insolent demands of those who made recla¬ 
mation of them. The factors seem to have 
received all deserters—^Duteli and French 
more particularly—who were disposed to 
serve in the ranks of the military, Some of 
these proved bad soldiers, and deserted again, 
to some other power when opportunity served; 
but others, like many mercenariea in all 
nations, and in all times, were faithful to the 
service which they adopted, and proved good 
soldiers. 

As tlie events connected with the Madras 
presidency during the portion of the eighteenth 
century which expired before the war broke 
out between the British and French settle¬ 
ments, were less strildng than those which 
made tip the same period in the eastern and 
western presidencies, the space required for 
their treatment is proportionably small; ac¬ 
cordingly, some subjects not alone appli¬ 
cable to Madras, but aa mneb so to either of 
the other presidencies, may, with propriety, 
obtain notice here. In a chapter devoted to 
commerce, the present way of doing business 
in India was stated and explained; in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, the 
mode was someiYhat different, as w-ere also 
the materials of trade. Then, especially at 
Madras, the products of the town were the 
grand subjects of export to England, The 
spice irade iell away during the eighteenth 
century, and so rapidly did the demand for 
spices fall in Europe, that the Dutch, who 
mainly relied upon it, were great suiJerers, 
In some places, the Batavian commerce was 
Tuiuecl, and so quickly did the prosperity and 
resources of the Dutch East India Company 
vanish, that when England found herseif 


crossing swords with Prance in India, it was 
a matter of little account in the great contest 
what part the Dutch might take, or wdietiier 
they should take any. The English, while 
they dealt largely in pepper, and consider¬ 
ably in cloves, were more desirous to obtain 
dye stuffs, and the products of the weaver's 
shuttle; and the decline of the demand for 
spice ill Europe, did not therefore affect their 
comiiiercc, except so far as it favoured it by 
removing the great spice merchants, the 
Dutch, from competition with the English in 
otJier matters. The swift decay of the re¬ 
sources of the Dutch jjrevented them from 
putting forth their energies in the depart¬ 
ments of trade which flourished in the hands 
of the English; yet, at the beginning of the 
century, neither French nor British had a 
position of power, or a prospect of extensive 
and triumphant commerce, to be compared 
with the Hollanders. 

The way in wliieli commodities imported 
from Europe were disposed of at Madras and 
the cities of the other presidencies was by 
auction, the same mode as that adopted In 
London for the sale of oriental produce. 

Previous to the breaking up of the Mogul 
empire the Europeans generally travelled 
some distance into the interior, or sent their 
goods thither by such reliable agency as they 
could find. There was then some protection, 
the chief danger being of plunder under the 
name of purchase, by the native governors of 
the Slogul. But ivhen the emjnre was sinking 
step by step to dissolution, there was little 
protection for goods sent into the interior, 
and this branch of commerce, by which the 
factors had personally profited, became greatly 
reduced. The English found their treaties 
with the Mahrattas of great value, and although 
these were often violated, where territory 
was concerned, where ships w'ere wrecked 
upon the coast, or where a chance of piracy 
was offered, yet they often secured the pas- 
e^tge of goods by the hands of the native 
merchants to important marts and ba 2 jaars in 
cities far removed from the seaboard. At the 
very time the English at Calcutta were cut¬ 
ting the Mabratta ditch, to intercept tlie 
cavaby of Bajee Bao, the English, both at 
Madi'as and Bombay, were carrying on 
Meudly intercourse, buying the products of 
the looms of Poouah, and sending thither, 
and all through the provinces of the Eajah of 
Sattara, the imports from England, 

The agents of the company purchased the 
piece goods at the different cities ivhere they 
were made; those agents were generally 
natives, as Europeans would have been in 
danger of being robbed, as indeed tlieir native 
agents frequently were. When the goods 
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broil gilt to Madras^ Calcutta, Bombay, 
Surat, and other ports, they were deposited in 
warebousea situated within a certain deBoecl, 
and generally fortified space, called the factory. 
It was necessary to arm and discipline the in¬ 
mates of the faetories, and to place the hiiild- 
ings in sitiiatiorLS affording scope for defence, 
also to loop-hole the walls of the warehouses 
and residencies, and hx strong embrasures to 
support cannon, so that in case of any oppres¬ 
sion on the part of natiye rulers, or incursion 
of predatory tribes, tlie trading depot of the 
company might he also the citadel of the 
traders. The mode of bringing the weaver's 
work to market was exceedingly complicated, 
'I’he whole process has been thus described; 
—Tlie European functionary, who, in eacli 
district, is the head of as much business as it 
is supposed that he can sup)erintend, lias first 
liis banyan, or native secretary, through whom 
the whole of the business is conducted; the 
banyan hires a epeciee of broker, called a 
gomasbtah, at so much a month : the gomas- 
tall repairs to the aiirung, or manufacturing 
town, whicli is assigned as his station, and 
there fixes upon a hah it at ion, which he calls 
liis cutchery : he is provided with a sufficient 
number of peons, a sort of armed servants, 
and hircarahs, messengers or letter carriers, 
by his employer; these he immediately dis¬ 
patches about tlie place, to summon to him 
the dallals, pycars, and weavers: the dallals 
and pycars arc two seta of brokers, of whom 
the pycars are the lowest, transacting the busi¬ 
ness of detail with tlie weavers; the daUals 
again transact business with the i>ycars: the 
gomashtah transacts with the dallahs, the ban¬ 
yan with the gomashtah, and the company’s 
European servant with the banyan. The 
company’s servant is thus five removes from 
the w'orkman; and it may easily be supposed 
that much collusion and trick, that much of,t 
b^aud towards the company, and much of 
oppression towards the weaver, is the conse¬ 
quence of the obscurity wliich so much com¬ 
plication implies. Besides his banyan, there 
is attached to the European agent a mohurrer, 
or clerk, and a cash-keeper, with a snffident 
allowance of peons and hircarahs. Along with 
the gomashtah is dispatched in the first 
instance as mueli money as suffices for the 
first advance to the weaver, that is, as suffices 
to purehasG the materials, and to afford him 
subsistence during part, at least, of the time 
ill which he is engaged with the work. The 
cloth, when made, is collected in a warehouse, 
adapted for the purpose, and called a kottab. 
Each piece is marked with the weaver’s 
name; and when the whole is finislied, or 
when it is convenient for the gomashtah, he 
Jiolds a Icottahj as the business is called, when 


each piece is examined, the price fixed, and 
the money duo upon It paid to the vi^eaver. 
This last is the stage at wliich chiefly the 
injustice to the workman is said to take 
place ; as lie is then obliged to content him- 
self with fifteen or twenty, or often thirty or 
forty per cent, less than his work would ihtcli 
in the market. This is a species of traffic 
which could not exist but where the rulers of 
the country were favourable to tlie dealer; 
as everything, how^ever, wliicli increased the 
productive poweis of the labourers added 
directly in India to the income of the rulers, 
their protection was but seldom denietb” 

The way in which the government of the 
factory and of the territory at Madras waa 
conducted in the first half of the eighteenth 
century \vas, with some sJiglit '^■ariatious, 
identical with that of Calcutta, and of Bom¬ 
bay. At that time each presidency w*a3 in¬ 
dependent of the other. Up to the year 
1707, the business of Calcutta had been 
diverted from Fort Bt. George, but after that 
date it w^as separate and independent. Each 
presidency corresponded directly with the 
directors in London. The governing body, 
or president and council, was composed of a 
body seldom less in number than nine, seldom 
more than tw^elve, including the iwesident, 
according to the will of the directors in Bon- 
dou. The members of council w-ere selected 
from the superior civil servants, but occa¬ 
sionally, especially at Bombay, the chief 
military officer sat in couneik Business was 
decided by majorities. The members o! 
council also served in subordinate offices, in¬ 
deed if they had not done so they could 
hardly have subsisted, so small were their 
salaries, and so profitless their honours. Doc¬ 
tor Hayman M ilsoii writes as accurately as 
strongly when he thus describes the condition 
of these men :—“ There were no lucrative 
offices, for many years, under the company's 
administration. For some time, the salaries 
of the chiefs of Bombay and Fort Bt. George, 
did not exceed £$00 per annum, and those of 
merchants and factors w^ere but £30 and £20 
per annum. Even as late as the acquisiUon 
of all real power in Bengal, the salary of a 
councillor w^as £250 per annum; of a factor, 
£140; of a wviter, as then lately increased, 
£130. The advantages made by the coiu- 
pany’s servants, arose from their engaging m 
the internal trade, and also in the trade by sea 
to all eastern ports north of the equator, except 
Tonquin and Formosa. In either of those 
branches of tirade, much depended upon con¬ 
venience of situation; and, so far, the com¬ 
pany’s servants were dependent upon the 
principal, with whom it rested w here to employ 
* Mill, vol. ill. lib. iv. cap. 1. 
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any BituatioDj ivetCj ia all cases, of Biuall 
amoimt/* 

mien members of ilie council ^ere ap* 
pointed to be chiefs of subordinate factories, 
they still retained their place in the council, 
and gave their voice in its affairs ; this regu¬ 
lation, although a personal protection to the 
chiefs, and a support to their authority, was 
also a shield to their inisdoings, especially 
when their private interneste obtained more of 
their time and ^eal than the service of the 
company* In fact, it was difficult, almost 
impossible, for a subordinate to obtain justice 
from an oppressive su 2 >erior, or for a man not 
a member of coimcil to make himself heard, 
and cause liis wrongs to be redressed by the 
governing body. The 2 >resideut generally 
overruled tlie council, and well-nigh did as lie 
pleased; and in few places during the history 
of oppression in this world, have men been 
more hopelessly Bubject to tyrannical caprice, 
than in the factories of the Honourable East 
India Company, hlill, quoting the select 
report of the committee of 1TS3, thus describes 
the ffiuctiouaides and their investment with 
office and authority The president was the 
organ of correspondence, by letter, or other¬ 
wise, with the country powers. It rested 
with him to comniumcate to the council the 
account of what he thus transacted, at any 
time, and in any foim, which he deemed 
expedient; and from this no slight accession 
to his power was derived. The several de¬ 
nominations of the company's servants in 


India were, writers, factors, junior merchants, 
and senior merchants; the busineBs of the 
writers, as the term, in some degree, imports, 
was that of clerking, with the mferior details 
of commerce ; and when dominion succeeded, 
of government* In the capacity of^ writers 
they remained dmung ffve years. The first 
promotion was to the rank of factor ; the npt 
to that of junior merchant; in each of which 
the period of service w'as three years. Alter 
this extent of service, they became senior 
merchants; and out of the class of senior 
merchants were taken, by seniority, the mem¬ 
bers of the council, and when no particular 
appointment interfered, even the presidents 
themselves." 

Fov one hundred years 3Iatlras had been 
the chief settlement of the British on the 
coast of Coromandel, and notwithstanding 
the rapid rise of Cdcutta from the year 
1717, it still retained great influence in India, 
and was famous for its population and riches 
all over the East. The extent of territory of 
the English extended at least tive miles along 
the coast. The treaty obtained by the Cal¬ 
cutta embassy in 171 d- 17, bad given three 
villages to Madras, wdiicli were of value for 
their population and the fertility of the cir¬ 
cumjacent country. Not less than a quarter 
of a million of inhabitants occupied the com¬ 
pany's boundalles and owned its authority 
when the clarion of war was sounded, and 
Madras became a sharer and a sufferer ia the 
grand tournament of France and England for 
ascendancy on the shores and plains of India. 


CHArTEB LXY. 

EVENTS IN BENGAL FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY TO THE 
BREAKING OUT 01^* HOSTILITIES WITH FRANCE IN 1744. 


Tek settlements in Bengal had steadily ac¬ 
quired importance during the closing years of 
the Bcventeeuth and the opening years of the 
eighteenth centuries. The most notable thing 
in connection with that Bettlemeiit during the 
early part of the eighteenth century, was an 
embassy sent to the Emperor Ferokshere, then 
at Delhi, I n 17 L5. T wo of the most intelligent 
factors of the presidency were sent on this mis¬ 
sion, whieJi proved to be one of great results to 
the company. Several letters of these worthy 
envoys are etiJi in existence, and deserve to 
he classed with the ""curiosities of literature.” 
The first of these communications which gives 
any detail, is directed to the authorities at 1 
Calcutta, and is as followsOur last to ' 


your honours, dec., was from Agra the 2Ith 
ultimo, which place we left the same day. 
We passed through the country of the Jaats 
with success, not meeting with much trouble, 
except that once in the night, rogues came on 
our camp, but being repulsed three times, they 
left ns. We were met on the 3rd July by 
Padre Stephanus bringing two Seei’paws, 
which were received with the usual ceremony 
by John Surman and Coja Snrpaud. The 
4th, we arrived at Barrapoola, three cqsb from 
the city, sending the padre befoi'e to prejiare 
our reception, that if possible we might visit 
the king the first day, even before we tvent 
to the house which was got for ns. Accord- 
iugly, the 7tlj, in the morning, we made our 
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entry witli very good order, there heing sent 
a monsiibdar of two thousand munsnb, with 
about two hundred horse and peons to meet 
ns, bringing likewise two elephants and flags. 
About the middle of the city we were met by 
Synd Sallabut Cann Behauder, and were by 
him conducted to the palace, where we waited 
till about twelve o’clock, tilL the king came 
out, before which time we met with Gann dor a 
Behauder, who received us very civilly, as- 
Buring us of his protection and good servICDs* 
We prepared for our first present, tiz,, one 
hundred gold mohuvs; the table-clock set 
with precious stones; the unicorn’s horn ; the 
gold scinitoire bought from Tendy Caun; the 
large piece of ambergris; the aflo, and chel- 
lumche raanilla work ; and the map of the 
world ; these, witli the honeurahle the gover¬ 
nor’s letter, were presentt d, every one holding 
something in his hand as usual. Considering 
the great pomp and state of the kings of Hin- 
d os tan, we were very well received. On our 
arrival at our house, we were entertained by 
Synd Sallabiit Caiin, sufficient both for us and 
our people ; in the evening he visited us again, 
and stayed about two hours. The great fa¬ 
vour Caundora is in with tlie king, gives us 
hopes of success in this imdeitaldng; he as¬ 
sures us of his protection, and says the king 
has promised us very great favours, ^Ye 
have received orders, first, to visit Caundora 
as our patron, after which we shall be ordered 
to visit the grand Vizier, and other Omrahs, 
We w’ould have avoided this if we could, fear¬ 
ing to disoblige the Vizier ; but finding it not 
feasible, rather than disoblige one who has 
been so serviceable, and by whose means we 
expect to obtain our desires, we comply with it. 
—or Jnl^ 8^^,1715/’ 

In another let|er their honours’’ are in¬ 
formed that the emperor had left Delhi, not 
considering that he had as much authority in 
Ms capital under the circumstances in which 
he fancied himself, as he would in some pro¬ 
vince of his empire. His majesty, under the 
pretence of worshipping at a peculiarly sanc¬ 
tified place, twenty coss from Delhi, got clear 
of the entanglements which environed him at 
his capital; and although the Omrahs peti¬ 
tioned him to return, and he moved round 
the city eight or ten days, he finally located 
himself at a distance, and thence issued his 
orders. The ambassadors followed him, and 
experienced many and great difficulties in 
the performance of their arduous task, not the 
least of which was the neglect of their supe¬ 
riors, who left them without remittances until 
they were reduced to the greatest necessities, 
and at last respectfully wrote, dated 
cosB from Delhi^ 1715, that un¬ 

less they received supplies of money they 


could not go on with their business, and inti¬ 
mated that if not provided uiLli means of per¬ 
forming the duties imposed upon them they 
must sink to the last straits. It Is not 
recorded what reply their honours ” made to 
their ambassadors iu distress, but it is to 
he aupposed some money was sent, for they 
**weiit on with their business,” It is impos¬ 
sible for any student of the company’s pro¬ 
ceedings at this period, not to he struek with 
the mean and despicable parsimony which 
u'as constantly exhibited not only without real 
economy, but causing in the long rnu very 
extensive loss. Yet, besides this unjust and 
greedy pemirionsness, might be fiec^iieuUy 
seen a shameful extravagance where the 
greater personages were concerned. 

In a letter dated Delhi, Kov, 3, 1715, the 
envoys inform their employers of the dan¬ 
gerous illness of his majesty, and tlie success 
which attended the eflorts of a medical man 
wbo aecompanied them in restoring his health- 
Tlie native physicians had been called in 
without avail, and his majesty was reduced to 
much distress of mind, as his marriage to a 
princess of renowned beauty was to have 
taken place at that time, and he was extremely 
impatient of its postponement, AY hen all 
hope of recovery throngh the usual court 
physicians had failed, Mr, Hamilton, the 
English anrgeoii, was invited to prescribe for 
his majesty. The disease 'was happily one 
within the management of the faculty, and in 
a very few days the emperor was prononneed 
convalescent. Goja iSurpaud, the native 
gentleman under whose auspices the eiivoys 
had travelled and been presented to court, 
was thanked by the emperor, and many en¬ 
comiums upon the wLsdoin and science of his 
friends the English were used by the Mogul 

Again, on December 7tli, the ambassadors 
directed a letter from Delhi to their superiors 
at Calcutta, in which a most curious aceount 
is given of the complete recovery of the em¬ 
peror, and his gratitude to Mr, Hamilton, 
The following extract cannot fall deeply to 
interest the reader:—The king was pleased 
the SOtli to give him in jjuhlic, viz, a vest, a 
culgee set with precious stones, two diamond 
rings, an elephant, horse, and 5000 rupees, 
besides ordering, at the same time, all his 
small instruments to be made in gold, viz, 
gold buttons for coat, waistcoat, and breeches, 
set with jewels ; the same day Ooja Snrpaud 
received an elephant and vest as a reward for 
his attendance on this occasion. Monsieur 
Mart was to have received a reward the same 
day with Mr, Hamilton; hut considering it 
was not for the credit of our nation to have 
any one joined witii him, especially since he- 
had no hand in the business, we got his reward 
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deferred till tiree days afterwards, when he 
had a vest-, an elephant, and 1000 rupees; a 
favour purely owing to his majesty's gene- 
mity, and heeause he was his servant. ^e 
have esteemed this a pavticnlar happiness, 
and hope it will prove omiuons to the success 
of OUT affairs, it being the only thing that 
detained us hitherto from deliveriiig our ge¬ 
neral petition; so piiTsiiant to the orders we 
received from Canndora, the Mug's recovery 
was succeeded by the giving in the remainder 
of onr present (reserving a small part only 
till the ceremony of his marriage should be 
over), and then delivered our petition to 
Caundora, by his means to he introduced to 
his majesty. Synd Syllabiit Caiin, who has 
ah along managed our a Hairs under Caimclora, 
being at that instant and some time before 
much fndfspose<i, v?e were obliged, to carry it 
ourselves, without taldng care to have his 
re comme n dati on an nex ed. Since the deli very, 
Coja Surpand has been frequently with Catin- 
dora, to remind him of introducing it to hi a 
majesty, but haa alvrays been informed no 
huainess can go forward till the solemnization 
of the king's wedding is over, when he haa 
promised a speedy dispatch. All offices have 
been shut up for some days, and all business 
in the kingdom must naturally subside to this 
appro acblhg ceremony j so that we cannot 
repine at the delay ” 

The result of tho singnlnr providence which 
attended this embassy was the issue of a fir¬ 
man (a phirmaund), be fore the close of the year 
171o, conferring additional privileges upon 
the company, and giving fav better security 
for freedom of commerce than any previous 
finnan. When the directors at liome heard 
of till a great sue cess, new arrangemeiits were 
made conferring upon their servants at Cal¬ 
cutta new dignity and privilege. By antici¬ 
pation Bengal haa been called a presidency ; 
but it was not until 170T that it was so ranked, 
and not until after the events at Delhi turned 
to such prosperous account for his employers 
by the patriotic and gifted Hamilton, that Cal¬ 
cutta was regarded by any as the probable 
seat of Indian government, the president and 
council of which should one day preside over 
the affairs of India, and be only responsible to 
the directors in London. 

The success of the ambassadors excited the 
envy of the imperial politicians, as that of Mr. 
Hamilton excited the envy of the native medi¬ 
cal practitioners. A train of events was laid 
by the jealousy thus caused, which issued in 
war, to both natives and English, and in de¬ 
feat, disaster, and subjugation to the foiuner, 
as in victory and conquest to the latter. 

Jailer Khan (or, as some write it, Jaffier 
Chaun) held the government of Bengal under 


his imperial majesty. The office was not only 
one of great honour, hut of power almost 
soYereign, and the infiuenee of J after at the 
imperial court was paramount. Hia conduct 
towards the English was unjust and cTueh 
He was determined, if possible, to render 
nugatory the privileges of the imperial firman, 
without involving himself in the displeasure of 
the Mogul by a direct refusal to put in force 
his orders. Before the ambassadors left Delhi 
they had some knowledge of this stats of 
affairs, and on their return at Coasimbazar, 
they addressed the council at Calcutta on the 
subject, with whom they had previously cor¬ 
responded, as to W’hat was best to be dojm so 
as to yield nothing to the khan and in no 
respect ofihnd the emperor. 

Jupisi 15, 1717- 

“We are entirely of jour opinion that yon onglit not 
to acqniEsee in Jaier Cawa's (Kban) refusing obedience 
to the king^s royal orders, nor sit quiet under bis dis¬ 
obedience of them; we never entertained suck imagina¬ 
tions, but rather that he ought to be compelled to it by 
such means ns your honour thinka best. You are sen¬ 
sible that no black aervmit in the country dare speak with 
that peremptoriness to so great a man as Jaffer Cawn, as 
sometimes the nature of onr affairs require, on which 
consideration we onradves went in person to him, and 
showed him the plnrmauud, and demanded the Ues use of 
the mint as before advised. Mr. Eeake disputed the 
point liimself with Jaffer Cavra in the Bindoatan ku- 
goage, face to face, EekeramCawn Dunn and others being 
present, with ten or a donen munanhdara and several of 
the mutsnddies, m a public court, who were all eye aud 
car vvituesses to the smart and w'arm replies Mi\ Eeake 
at last made him : the whole durbar was surprised, and 
several whispered to Coja Bel aim with a seeming fear in 
what the dispute might end, Jato Cawn remaiaed 
siierit for some time, aud then ordered beetle to be 
brought, and dispatched ns with a few sweetening words, 
that be would rest satisfied he should not be our enemy, 
but see whst was to he done, and. the like, which is a 
customaiy cajole he uses to get rid of company he don't 
like, as was plain he did not ours, for he never hod so 
much said to his face since he hiTs heen a duan or subah, 
nor does he usually give any one such an opportunity. 
Nothing that ’was necessary to be said or done remained, 
hat giving the duhoy, ’which experience has taught ns is 
of no value with Ja&r Cawu, ’wlvo suffers nothing to he 
sent to court without being read and approved by him: 
these officers dare as well eat fire, as send anything uu- 
knmvn to him. Our vakeel, though an elderly man, and 
possibly not so brisk as some others, yet he has tJie cha¬ 
racter of the boldest vakeel in this durbar; he once before 
did give the duhoy, aud shall do it again, if your honour, 
&c., please to give orders j but we crave leave to offer 
some reasons ’we have agmnst doing it at this juncture.” 

The kkan %vaB incensed against the bold 
spoken Englislimen, conceived against their 
nation an intense hatred, and deteimmed to 
thwaii their interests at all risks. The Eng¬ 
lish counterplotted his excellency Tvjth eon- 
siderable skid, and were neJl supported in 
their efibrts by wily natives, whose diplomatic 
temper caiTsed them to enter w'ith zest into the 
cause of the English, when once their interests 
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wore engaged, Carioue disclosures %vere madCj 
aud prompt information given to tlic Euglisli, 
so tliat the actions of the khan were well 
spied i hut the conduct of the superior officers 
at Calcutta was neither so skilful, nor active 
—so holdj nor yet so cautious, as that of their 
subordinates, whose duty it was to take part 
ill these transactions. The success of the 
English ill this most important of their diplo¬ 
matic affairs, at all events previous to the 
great French war, has been attributed to a 
bribe opportunely given to a eunuch in the 
service of either the vizier or the emperor, and 
constantly in attendance upon the durbar. 
Mill and Wilson sanction this opinion, and 
give tile following account of the mode hy 
which they nltiinatcly secured the concessions 
sought—the abuse on the part of the English 
traders of those privileges, the decisive sup¬ 
pression hy the native government of Bengal 
of these abuses, the consequent enterpriaee of 
the English in the coasting trade, and the 
I'apid development of Calcutta, its commerce, | 
and its power as the result:—The power of the 
vizier could defeat the grants of the emperor 
himself; and he disputed the principal articles. 
Repeated applications were made to the em¬ 
peror, and at last the vizier gave way; when 
mandates were issued confirming all the privi¬ 
leges for which the petition had prayed. To 
the disappointment, however, and grief of the 
ambassadors, the mandates were not under the 
seals of the emperor, hut only those of the 
vizier, the authority of which the distant vice¬ 
roys would he sure to dispute. It was re¬ 
solved to remonstrate, how delicate soever 
the ground on which they must tread; and 
to solicit mandates to which the highest au¬ 
thority should he attached. It was now the 
month of April, 1716, when the emperor, at 
the head of an expedition against the Sikhs, 
began his inarch towards Lahore, Ho choice 
remained but to follow the camp. The cam¬ 
paign was tedious. It heightened the dis¬ 
sensions between the favourites of the emperor 
and the vizier; the ambassadors found their 
difficulties increased; and eon tern plated a long, 
and probably a fruitless negotiation, when they 
were advised to bribe a favourite eunuch in 
the seraglio. No sooner was the money paid 
than the vizier himself appeared eager to ac¬ 
complish their designs, and the patents were 
issued under the highest authority. There 
was a secret, of which the eunuch had made 
his advantage. The factory of Surat, having 
lately been oppressed hy the Mogul governor 
and officers, had been ^iithdrawn by the pre¬ 
sidency of Bombay, as not worth maintaining. 
It was recollected by the Moguls, tliat, in 
consequence of oppression, the factory of Surat 
had once before been withdrawn ; immediately 
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after which an English fleet had appeared; 
had swept the sea of 3Iogul shi 2 )s, and infiicted 
a deep wound upon the Mogul treasury, A 
similar visitation was now regarded as a cer¬ 
tain consequence; and, as many valuable skips 
of the Moguls were at sea, the event wag de¬ 
precated with proportional ardour. This in¬ 
telligence was transmitted to the eunuch, by 
his friend the viceroy of Gujerat, The eiinucli 
knew what effect it would produce upon the 
mind of the vizier ; obtained his bribe from 
the English: and then communicated to tlie 
vizier the expectation prevalent in Gujerat of 
a hostile visit from an English fleet. The 
vizier hastened to prevent such a calamity by 
granting satisfaction. The patents were dh- 
p a tolled; aud the ambassadors took leave of 
the emperor In the month of July, 1717, two 
years after their arrival, Tije mandates in 
favour of the company produced their full 
effect ill Gujerat and the Deccan : but in 
Bengal, where the most important privileges 
were conceded, the suhahdar, ox nabob as he 
was called by the English, had power to im¬ 
pede their operations. The thirty-seven towns 
which the company had obtained leave to 
purchase, would have given them a district 
extending ten miles from Calcutta on each 
side of the river Hoogly; where a number of 
weavers, subject to their own jiu-isdiction, 
might have been established. The viceroy 
ventured not directly to oppose the operation 
of an imperial mandate; but his authority was 
sufficient to deter the holders of the land from 
disposijig of it to the company; and tlie most 
important of the advantages aimed at by the 
embassy was thus prevented, Tiie nabob, 
however, disputed not the authority of the 
president's dustuefcs, a species of passport 
which entitled tlie Merchandise to pass from 
duty, stoppage, or inspection; and this im¬ 
munity, from which the other European traders 
were excluded, promoted the vent of the com¬ 
pany’s goods. The trade of the company's 
servants occasioned another dispute. Besides 
the busiuesB which the factors and ageuta of 
the company ivere engaged to perform on the 
company's account, they had been allowed to 
carry on an independent traffic of their own, 
for their owm profit. Every man had in this 
manner a donble occupation and pursuit; one 
for the benefit of the company, and one for tlic 
benefit of himself. Either the inattention of 
the feebly interested directors of a common 
concern had overlooked the premium for neg¬ 
lecting that concern, which was thus bestowed 
upon the individuals intrusted writh it in Xudbi, 
or the shortness of their foresight made them 
count this neglect a smaller evil than tire ad¬ 
ditional salaries which their servants, if de¬ 
barred from other sources of emolumentj would 
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probably require. The presideut of Calcutta 
granted lus dustucke for protecting from the 
duties and taxes of the native government^ 
not only the goods of the company, but ako 
the goods of the company’s servants; and 
possibly the officers of that government were 
too little acquainted with the internal affairs 
of their English visitants to remark the dis¬ 
tinction, The company had appropriated to 
themselves, in all its branches, the trade be¬ 
tween India and tlie mother country. Theii' 
servants were tlius confined to what was eiJJed 
* the country trade/ or that from one part of 
India to another. This consisted of two 
branches, maritime aud iiiland; either that 
which was carried on by ships from one port 
of India to another, and from tiie ports of 
India to the other countries in the adjacent 
seas; or that uhich was carried on by laud 
between one town or province and another. 
When the dnstucks of the president, therefore, 
were granted to the company‘a servants, they 
were often granted to protect from diitiea, 
commodities, the produce of the kingdom 
itself, in tlieir passage by land from one dis¬ 
trict or province to another. This, Jaffer 
Khan, the viceroy, declared it his intention to 
prevent, as a practice at once destnictivc to * 
his revenue, and ruinous to the native traders, 
on whom heavy duties were imposed ; and he 
commanded the duatucks of the president to 
receive no respect, except for goods, either 
imported by sea, or purchased for exp^ortation. 
The company remonstrated, but in vain. Nor 
were the pretensions of their servants exempt 
from unpleasant consequences; as the pretext 
of examining whether the goods were really 
imported by sea, or really meant for exporta¬ 
tion, often produced those interferences of the 
officers of revenue, from wliich it was so great 
a privilege to be saved. Interrupted and dis¬ 
turbed in their endeavours to grasi) the inland 
trade, the company's servants directed their 
ardour to the maritime branch; and their 
superior skill soon induced the merchants of 
the province, Moor a, Armenians, and Hindoos, 
to freight most of tlie goods, which they ex¬ 
ported, on English bottoms. ^Vithin ten years 
irom the period of the embassy, the ahipping 
of the port of Calcutta increased to ten thou¬ 
sand tons.” 

The terms of the firman were, that the 
cargoes of English ships wrecked on the 
Mogul coasts should be preserved from 
plunder; that a fixed sum should be received 
at Snrat in lieu of all duties; tlmt three villages 
contiguous to Madras, which had been granted 
and again reserved by the government of 
Arcot, should be restored in perpetuity; that 
the island of Diu, near the port of^Masn- 
lipatam, should he given to the company, for I 
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an annual rent; that all persons in Bengal 
who might he indebted to the company, should 
be delivered up to tbe presidency on the first 
demand; that a passport {dustuvh), signed by 
the president of Calcutta, should exempt the 
goods which it specified from stoppage or 
examiuation by the officers of the Bengal go- 
vernmeut; and that tbe company should be 
peimitted to purchase the zemindarship of 
thirty-seven towns, in the same manner as 
they had been authorized by Azeem-oos- 
Sliaim to purchase Calcutta, Suttauutty, and 
Govindpore. 

TJie directors at home, while much pleased 
with the new advantages derived through 
Miv Hamilton, at Delhi, were very anxious 
that economy should be practised in Calcutta, 
that attention should be directed to the re¬ 
venues, and all possible care taken to make 
no acquisition of territory beyond that which 
had already fallen to them. The company 
was very solicitous that its military streugtli 
at Calcutta should he reduced; but tliii, it 
appears, the agents positively refused, on the 
ground of the necessity of troops to maintain 
freedom of commerce and pe^son^d security. 
Various signiheant events occurred, the detail 
of which need not encumber these pages, which 
soon proved the wisdom of the president and 
council of Calcutta in this particular. On the 
3rd of February, 1710, the directors wrote, 
j actually forbidding their officers to take pos¬ 
session of the territory granted by the late 
firman, but only so much of it as lay above 
and below the town on the river at both sides. 
On other siihjeets, the following extract show's 
the spirit of the company at that juncture 

VCo come now to take notice of that which 
we must always have a due regard to, viz., 
the articles of our revenue. We need not 
repeat the reasons; we have often, mentioned 
them. The assurances you have given us, 
that you will, and still do, continne to enlarge 
our revenues all yon possibly can without op¬ 
pression, and faithfully promise your utmost 
endeavours, as ^veH to augment them as di¬ 
minish the expenses, excepting that of the 
military, which you would not lessen, are so 
many acceptable instances of your care and 
zeal for our service. We can desire no more, 
but to see these promising blossoms ripening 
in to fr u i t. W e would n ot have them eniai*ge d 
by oppressing any, tbe poorest person; and 
allow the reason you give for continumg your 
military, that it is tlte best argument you oan 
use for supporting our privileges and the trade, 
to he veiy substantial; the experience at 
Cossimbazar, and for bringing doivn your 
goods, are pregnant instances of it, 
many others.*' ° 

OnthelGth of February, 1721, the directors 
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agnin wrote to the preaitleiit and council 
at Calcutta, urging them to use whatever 
address opportunity afforded to ohtain the 
privileges granted in the firman of 1715, but 
not to claim any tenitory, if tba distance 
at whieh it lay from Calcutta was inconvenient, 
as trade, not territory, was the company's 
object. In that letter, the directors review 
the political position of Bengal with much 
astuteness, and compare the pretensions and 
prospects ofHyder Oooly Khau and Jaffer Khan 
Avitli intelligence and foresight These two in- 
ff iiential natives were rivals for political power: 
Jaffer Khan had the advantage of long-acquired 
influence in Bengal, and a strong party, who | 
were inspired, by terror of his energy and , 
cruelty, and by identity of interest, to serve 
him in all extremes. Oooly Khan was a fa¬ 
vourite with the emperor and a friend of the 
English. When viceroy at Surat, he caused 
the firman in favour of the English to take , 
effect there, in spite of the opposition of for¬ 
midable native i^uences and the intrigues of 
the rival European powers. There was some 
probability of his succeeding Jaffer Khan in 
the government of Bengal. The president 
and council had advised the directors of the 
contending claimants for power and the modes 
in which they were conducting their con¬ 
tention, asking for counsel as to the impending 
crisis. The company, in reply, left matters 
pretty much to the discretion of its officers, 
except as to the non-acquisition of any lands 
that were not of some immediate necessity to 
the preservation of their trade. As nsnal, 
the most impressive obligations are laid on 
the council to spend no money for any 
purpose, if by possibility such expenditure 
could be avoided, and, at aU events, to con¬ 
sume no money in the rival intrigues of the 
two khans, until it might be seen, %vitb some 
certainty, bow tlio competition would end : in 
such case, they were not to offend Jaffer, if 
power lay vuth him; but if there were any 
chance that Hyder Cooly might turn him out, 
then the council must support their own friend 
■witli all means at their disposal* Such was 
the policy of the directors, and it probably 
harmonised with that of the council at Caleutta, 
judging not only from the course pursued by 
the latter, but from the spirit in which it was 
followed. 

It is singular that while, in 1857-8, certain 
parties accused the company of never having 
paid attention to public roads, that in the cor- 
resp on deuce of the directors with their pre¬ 
sident at Calcutta, in 1721, an anxiety for 
cov'cring with roads the territory then subject 
to them is clearly expressed. Nor would it be 
difficult to prove that ever since, except when 
the ravages of war, or the failure of crops, de- 
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solated the eonntry, or when the revenue, ffora 
these or other causes, was exhausted, the di¬ 
rectors at home have always been solicitous to 
open np facile communications through their 
territories. One difficulty, at this early period, 
presented itself, that the native powers either 
chose to take offence, or to claim compensation 
for danger or injury supposed or preteuded by 
them, in consequence of creating liighwavs. 
The following is a specimen of the policy 
whieh, in 1722, the directors desired to be 
observed towards the native governors in 
Bengal: it is taken from the “ general letter 
to Bengal,*' written on the llth of February, 
in that year* Considering that this counsel is 
given at a time when the council of Calcutta 
had assured the directors that it was “ pretty 
easy with the countiy goveriimeut,” it in¬ 
dicates that, in the opinion of the directors, the 
time was approaching when gentle measures 
must be seconded by decision and force, if 
their interests with the governors of provinces 
and petty rajahs, who took upon themselves 
more than the authority assumed by the 
Mogul, was to be considered. The blending 
of diplomacy and decision, finesse and force, 
which this document commends, must be very 
edifying to modern adepts in Indian policy, 
and modern censors of Indian politicians:— 
The accounts you give us of being pretty 
easy with the country government, notwith¬ 
standing the unsettled condition of the country, 
ia acceptable, and much more your proceedings 
ill clearing Contoo, the Cossimbazar broker, 
wlien seized by the nabob, and yoiu* boats 
wlien stopped by the several chon kies. These 
are so many new proofs of the necessity of 
putting on a face of power and rasolutioo, 
as we have often mentioned, to recover oiir 
privileges when openly infringed, and softer 
methods and applications for redress prove 
ineffectual, and that even the country govern¬ 
ment are afraid when you give them the dnhoy 
in a prudent manner, and on well-grounded 
occasion* Yearly experience shows you that 
they are always watclring for opporttmities to 
get money out of you, as in the dispute of 
your making the road for the benefit of your 
towns. Let it be your constant care (as hither¬ 
to, by w'hat appears, it has been), to give them 
no just handles if possible. Wo need not add 
(bee an a e it hath been often recommended to 
yon), that yon continue to keep fair with the 
Hoogly government, wffiich, with a little 
prudence, may be done afc a cheap rate, even 
yonr usual piscoshes. Be equally careful to 
keep up a good understanding with the nabob, 
so as good words and a respectful behaviour, 
without paying too dear for it, will contribute. 
Is there no likelihood of contracting a friend¬ 
ship with one or more of liis favonritea, to 
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m«ke your way to, and the obtaining your 
requests from, him more easy ? Such things 
have been practised formerly, and particularly 
by Presiderit Eyres, who, by hia intimacy with 
3iirza Mudusfa, first obtained the grant of 
yonT toMTris.” 

In 1726 a l^rayena court was established 
in Calcutta^ mainly on the model of that ori¬ 
ginally Instituted at Madras. It does not 
appear that it produced as much satisfaction 
in Calcutta, as courts of a similar nature in 
the capitals of the sister presidencies. 

In 1T25 Jaffer Khan^ the enemy of the 
English, died, and was succeeded bj 8njah 
Khan, his son- 211 -Jaw, who established his 
gOTernment in Moorshedahad, then a large, 
popnJons, and trading city, and, in many 
respects, well adapted to be the capitiil of 
EengaJ. Ally Verdi Khan, one of his omrahs, 
accompanied him, remaining constantly by 
him, and exercising influence over his mind. 
In 1729 Ally was appointed governor of 
Beliar, which place, together with Orissa, had 
been first united vnth Bengal, tinder the go¬ 
vernment of Jafifer Khan, Ally Verdi w^as 
an intriguing and dextrous man, and, by a 
hold stroke of policy, suddenly given, but 
long prepared, he had himself proclaimed as 
the Nabob of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
These events were gradually opening the way 
for the development of greater changes, which 
were soon destined to pass over the lower 
provinces of India. 

For several years the chief features of events 
in Bengal were those which marked the pro¬ 
gress of trade. Eflorts were made to prevent 
the natives from inroads upon the Calcutta ter¬ 
ritory, w'ithout necessitating armed collisions. 
Endeavours were put forth to outwit the native 
diplomatists, whose treachery and chicane 
were so much a delight to those endowed with 
these aptitudes, that they appeared to practise 
them for the enjoyment their exercise afforded, 
when nothing for their masters or themselves 
could he gained by such practices. 

The administx^ation of the Bengal territory 
was at this time land and prudent on tlie part 
01 the directors at home, and, so far as their 
intentions were carried out, were beneficial 
as well as benevolent to tbe natives. Thus 
wdien, in 1738, a fierce storm swept over Cal¬ 
cutta, damaging houses and fields, and car¬ 
rying destruction to lint and homestead, the 
directors thus address their agents:—"We 
approve of your relieving the inhabitants, on 
their suffering by the storm the loss of their 
dwellings and great part of their substance, 
and in forbearing to collect the revenues of 
the poor people in the town for some time.” 
In the succeeding year, when famine smote 
where storm had desolated, the council afforded 


extensive relief to the natives, and obtained 
for so doing the approbation of their employers, 
who thus addressed its members ^ ou did 
’Well in prohibiting the exportation of rice on 
the scarcity; the welfare of the place, on all 
I such melancholy occasions, must be first and 
principally regarded. IVe cannot but acqui¬ 
esce, on so general a calamity, in your taking 
off the duty on all rice hrought into the town; 
and approve of buying a parcel with our 
money, to deliver out in small parcels at the 
ba:?;aar rate.” 

Events now occurred of warlike impor¬ 
tance to Bengal and to the English. It 
wiO be recollected by the reader that Se- 
vajee, the daring Mahratta, overran the 
greater part of Hmdostan. In the year 
1735 the Mahrattas obtained authority to 
collect a fourth part of the revenues of 
the empire, except in Bengal. In 1739 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, the subahdar of the Eeceany 
became jealous of the growing ambition and 
power of Ally Verdi, tbe nabob of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, as before related. The 
nizam instigated the Malirattas to demand 
the chmit (fourth part of the Tevenue) for AOy, 
They soon advanced from Poonah and Berar, 
concentric points of their power and re- 
so’ui'Ces, to Burdwan. The celebrated Bajee 
Bao, already brought before the reader when 
narrating the events which occurred on the 
opposite eh ore a of the peninsula during this 
period, was the leader of the fierce hordes of 
the invaders, assisted by his cemmander-in- 
chief, also brought before the reader's notice 
while relating the history of the Bombay 
presidency. The wild JVEahrattas swept over 
Bengal, as the descending waters of the 
Ganges or the Brahmapootra deluge the 
plains in the rainy season. The feeble in¬ 
habitants of Bengal displayed no capacity 
even for flight, and in great numbers fell 
victims to famine or wild beasts in tbe jungle. 

The English at Calcutta took advantage of 
the occasion to demand from the nabob per¬ 
mission to build some field works around their 
territory. These, when completed, were of 
the simplest kind, chiefly suitable for inter¬ 
cepting horsemen and artillery. The circuit 
of these works was called the Mahratta Ditch, 
and extended for seven miles around Calcutta, 
along the bounds of the territory then recog¬ 
nised by the nabob as belonging to tbe com¬ 
pany. Ally Verdi was a man of resolution 
and energy; he recruited his forces, and in 
the following year, by the aid of men from 
the upper provinces, attacked the BfahrattaB, 
wlio were spread over his territory. These, 
as the floods retiring after the monsoon find 
vent in the current of the great rivers, rapidly 
concentrated, and retreated to the shores of 
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Malabar and tlie valleys of tlie Peccan, Ally ’ 
Verdi bad been ont of favour with the IMogul^ 
Lecaiise of his ambition, and hia seijsnre of 
Eeliar and Oriasa, but he was now restored to 
the light of the imperial countenance, petted, 
and rewarded by an ostensible recognition of 
all the titles and powers he had rebellioualy 
assumed. On his part, engagement was made 
to send to Delhi *a considerable tribute an¬ 
nually- 

In the interval of space which followed, the 
council at Calcutta was agitated hy questions 
connected wdth the administration of justice, 
more particularly the taking of oaths; Brah¬ 
mins, Mussulmans, and others refusing to he 
sworn in the modes most agreeable to the 
English, These difficulties, and the disputes 
and denials of justice wdiich arose out of them, 
were settled by the directors at home sending 
out specific regulations for such matters, 
wliich ivere liberal and enliglitened. 

During the progress and solution of these 
affairs the French were, hi every direction 
towards wliich they operated, gaining ascen¬ 
dancy over the native mincL The chiefs and 
rajahs had believed the English irresistible at 
sea, until Aiigria and other pirates contended 
witli them so successfully ; but just before tbe 
bursting forth of tbe war with France that 
opinion had somewhat abated, although still 
the English war ships were esteemed as, at 
least, equal to those of the Dutch and superior 
to those of any other power. As traders, the 
Dutch stood drst and the English second in 
order ; hut the formation of companies at 
Ostend and in Frussia, as well as in Denmarh, 
■which were soon nuderstood hy several of the 
native powers, led to the belief that there 
were other European nations wdiich, as 
traders, and perhaps as mariners, might 
rival the British. Tlie French w-ere consi¬ 
dered inferior to the English both as nier- 
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chants and sailors, although In the latter 
capacity they at last acquired, by the conduct 
of Labourdonnais, a rapid fame. As soldiers 
the English were esteemed hy the natives to 
he prompt, obstinate, and brave in battle, bnt 
inferior to the French in taste for the profes¬ 
sion of arms, and fn the science of war. The 
natives believed that the EagHsh v^ere bght- ■ 
jng shopkeepers; but they regarded the 
French as cavaliers, as men above tbe mere 
instincts of trade, and who, like the nativM 
themselves, considered the profession of arms 
a renown: they were esteemed as the Raj¬ 
poots of Europeans. The every-day carriage 
and air of the Frenchman was d h 
while that of tlie Englislmiaii, even when 
decked in uniform, was brusque, ungainly, 
and gave the impression of the shop, Tliese 
were the real feelings of tlie natives. They 
could readily credit any account of obstinata 
battle maintained by Englishmen, but that 
they could launch forth armies on a great 
field as Frenchmen could, or as the generals 
of the great Mogul might be supposed able 
to do, was beyond credibility, A little time 
soou dissipated these impressions. The short 
quietude ^^ffiiGh Bengal saw after the Mali- 
rattas had fled before the skilful aTrangeiiieats 
and attacks of Ally Verdi, was like the drop¬ 
ping of the curtain between the scenes in tka 
drama: that curtain was soon to rise on a 
more eventful act, involving scenes more 
varied and Warding than India had Avitnessed; 
and from amidst the transitions and tuinuks 
caused by the passing of armies, and tho 
thunder of European war on Indian fields, 
the English were destined to come forth the 
heroes and the victors, before whom Indiau 
and European w^ere forced to how, as the na¬ 
tive shriih and the exotic together shed their 
foliage and drop their branches before the 
path of the resistless storm. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


ES'fABLlSllilENT OF A REGULAB NAVY AT BOMBAY, AND OF REGULAR MILITARY FORCES 

IN BOMBAY, SIADRAS, AND BENGAL. 


Ix previous chapters, notice has been taken j 
incidentally of the formation of military esta- j 
biishmeuta at Bombay, and of the employ¬ 
ment of armed boats and ships to protect the 
harbour, and the commercial trail sac tions 
conducted in the Indiau Ocean. 

The earlier occupation of Bombay entitles 
it to more especial as well as prior attention 
in tliis matter, as compared Avith the other 


presidencies. Indeed the only one of tbs 
three presidencies which has arrived at tb^ 
dignity of maintaining a regular navy ie 
Bombay, although Bengal has a marine ser¬ 
vice which more resembles a mercantile tlmn 
a w^arKke navy. Madras possesses no mari¬ 
time establishment. The Bonibay navy 
protects the coast of Alalabar, as well os ^be 
commercial interests of England and India 
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in the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, and the 
Indian Ocean. The Bengal marine is of 
service along tlie Coromandel coast, and 
throughout the Bay of Bengal 
In previous chapters, the progreBS of the 
company's mercantile marine has been related 
with ample detail, and the warlike operations 
of merchant ships in t!m seventeenth century, 
and those in the early part of the eighteenth 
century conducted by ** grabs” and *^galli- 
vats,” depicted. It has been seen that tlie 
company’s martial marine (if it deserved the 
name) ’was in a lo’w condition as to the 
number of ships, men, and guns in the second 
quarter of the eigliteentli century, but tJie 
quality of both men and material were oxceD 
lent, " It is very difficult to Bupply the place 
of good sailors and experienced officers in 
time of war, if during peace a countiy, on the 
ground of economy, discharges them. The 
Bast India Company did not think so when, 
in 1743, a peaceful period, the economical 
mercliaute of the directory resolved to re¬ 
trench by discharging seamen, and " putting 
ships out of commission,”—^aa we say in 
modern phraseology. The reductions ■were 
intended to be more considerable than became 
actually the case, for the president and coun¬ 
cil were slow to reduce the maritime power of 
the presidency, and by references home of one 
sort 01’ other, postponed tbe evil day. At 
last, tbe economical arrangements were 
effected, and the abridged navy of Bombay 
assumed the followdng dimensions. There 
■were—A superintendent, eight commanders, 
(one of whom ivas styled commodore), three 
first lieutenants, four second lieutenants, four 
third officers, and six masters of gallivats. 
The superintendent's salary W’as £220 per 
annum; a commander's, from 00 to 80 rupees 
per mensem; a first lieutenant’s from 32 
to 40; a second lieutenant's, 24; a midslup- 
man's, 12 ; a surgeon’s, from 31 to 40; a 
gunner^s or boatswain's, 22; a carpenter's, 
2(>; an able seaman's, 0; a native officer's, 
10; a marine topasa'a, 6; and a ksear's, 5. 
Amongat tbe ships, ranked first * the fighting 
vessels,' the principal of which were two 
grabs, called the Restoration and Ncjoiune's 
Frhe^ the former being manned by eighty 
Europeans of all ranks, and fifty-one lascars; 
the latter, by fifty Europeans and thirty-one 
lascars. On each of the prahima there had 
Tisnally been thirty Europeans and twenty 
lascars; but these numbers w^ere now slightly 
diminished. As frequent complainta of fa¬ 
vouritism w ore made by the officers, it w’as at 
kst resolved that promotions should be re¬ 
gulated according to dates of commissions,”* 

* Bomhaij IStli Aug, btkJ 2Gth. Nov., 1742; 

and 16th leb., Bombay (ImrUrhj^ April, ISST* 
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The result of these reductions, so far Ironi 
being a saving of money, as was expected by 
the directors at home, was a sonrce of loss, 
and of great danger to the trade with India. 
The coasting trade was at last stopped m 
consequence of the daring piracies ejected by 
Arabs, U ahrattaa, Enropeans,L^"C. The ^om6a^ 
Quartefli/ gives a brief sketch of the disasters 
which foilow^ed the reduction, before matters 
arrived at a crisis, ia the following terms 
“ An immediate consequence of these reduc¬ 
tions w-as, that the mercantile marine, now 
larger than ever, suffered serious losses from 
pirates, and the company received some severe 
blow’s. The Ti^er, a gallivat, when disabled 
by a w^aterspout, on her passage from Gom¬ 
broon, was boarded by sutijeets of the Siddee 
at Mufdafarhad. Her ciw, after a severe 
conflict in which seven fell, were overpo’vvered, 
and she was carried aw’ay as a prize; but on 
a proper representation being made to tho 
Siddee of Jinjeera, whom the Siddee of hliif- 
dafarbad acknowledged as lord paramount, 
she was restored. Near the port of Surat 
cooly rovers swarmed, and waited for their 
prey as the ships lying at the bar attempted 
to discharge their cargoes. The treaty which 
had been made with Khem Sawnnt w^as, as 
soon as the government of Bombay w^as sup¬ 
posed to be without power, showui to be waste 
paper, for in spite of it that chief made prizes 
of seven boats valued at eighteen or nineteen 
thousand rupees. The Malwans aeized othets 
valued at ten or eleven thousand. The sub¬ 
jects of the Peishwa showed themselves equally 
rapacious, and although their government, 
when appealed to, promised that the offenders 
shonkl be punished, it ^vas only on the im¬ 
probable supposition that they could be dis¬ 
covered and convicted. Even Menajee Augria, 
wdiilst professing to be a close ally of tlie 
British, countenanced his subjects in attacking 
their vessels, and never hesitated to pick up a 
stray boat, if he could hope to escape detection; 
yet on one occasion lie rendered a valuable 
scrrice in res cuing the an English 

ketch, which had been captured off Colaba by 
the fleet of Sumbhajee Augria. ^ Seven grabs 
and eight gallivats, in the service of the last 
mentioned pirate, after ffgliting for a night 
and day with the 3{o7itague and Warwick^ 
two East Indiamen, carried off five boats and 
a Portuguese ketch sailiug under their convoy. 
A vessel, however, which he had taken and 
sold for ten thousanci rupees, was recaptured 
by Cai>tain Charles Fonlis, of the IfarrhgtoTL 
But nothing could compensate tlie merchants 
of Bombay for the losses they had sustained.'' 
Under such circumstances, they Jieid meetings 
and made representations to government of 
tlieir desperate state. So great waa the in- 
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security, that the haiihers vrould mahe no ad¬ 
vances upon goods or ships. The diaries of 
Bombay, Surat, and Tellicherry abimdantly 
prove that such was the condition ot aflairs. 
The peace principle was carried out into a 
fair experiment, and its most ardent admirers 
could not fail to admit that if carried out a 
little longer, its only result to English com¬ 
merce in the Indian seas would have been 
annihilation, to the company bankruptcy, and 
to peaceful commercial sailors captivity and 
slavery. 

The company did not at first feel the full 
force of the blows struck at commerce in 
those waters. Ifative merchants, and native 
ships, coasters, first suffered, but at last the 
proudest ships of the company w^ere damaged 
or captured. 

The French were the means, it is well 
known, and generally recorded by historians, of 
causing the English to organisie a large native 
army, and that nation was also the occasion 
of the organization of a well-equipped naval 
force in the company’s service. In the year 
1744 w’ar broke out between England and 
France, and the latter became famous for her 
privateerB. Two of that description, of half 
men-of-w'ar, half pirate ships, sought enter¬ 
prise in the Indian seas immediately that 
war was declared, One of them w'as the 
Apollo, fifty guns; the other, the An^Iesea, 
of forty gnus. The latter, from her name, 
had probably formerly been an Euglisli ship. 
After committing ravages in tlie neighbour¬ 
hood of the Cape of (rood Hope, and of 
hladras, they cruised in the neighbourhood of 
Bombay. 

To meet this small force, the government 
of Bombay could do nothing but send out 
grabs and fishing-boats, well-armed, to loolr ; 
out for British ships, and warn them of their 
peril. This saved several very richly-laden 
ships, whose escape vras narrow^, A large 
Indiaman, the did not heed, or could 

not understand the signals, and was attacked 
by the Ajjollo, The conflict was long and 
fierce. The Englisli ship, neither construe ted, 
armed, nor manned to resist such vessels as the 
Apollo, nevertheless fought until utterly dis¬ 
abled, and then her captor was Ibund to he in 
so shattered a condition, that she was unable to 
continue her cruise; for every man li:t on 
board the Indiaman, nine were struck on 
board the privateer. This conflict is the 
more remarkable, ns it is the only recorded 
naval action between the English and French 
which ever took place off the coasts of 

esteni India. The directors were bo 
pleased with the heroism displayed by the 
crew of the Anmi, that they voted" them a gift 
of more than o thousand pounds Bteriing. 


After tliese events, means were taken to 
augment the Bombay navy. “ In the en¬ 
larged marine service were three ships, each 
of which carried twenty gims, a grab with 
twenty guns, from six to twelve pounders 
five ketches carrying from eight to fourteen 
guns, from four to six-pounders, eight gri¬ 
ll vats, and one praliiin. Two other ships 
were employed alternately as guard-sliipa at 
Gombroon. On each ship or grab were from 
fifty to seventy Europeans; on each ketch, 
from six to thirty; and tw^o or three on each 
gollivat. To the list of officers were added 
two commanders, one firat, six eecond, and' 
three thi I’d lieutenants. At the same time 
the first attempts w’ere made to improve the 
religious and moral character of both offieeri 
and men, orders being sent from the court of 
directors for the regular i>erfornianee of divine 
service on board all the vessels, and a strict 
prohibition of all gambling, profane sweat¬ 
ing, and indecent conversatioii. As, how- 
ever, it was thought that these reforms would 
be incomplete nntii the Bombay marine 
should have an official uniform like a regnkr 
eervice, a petition was presented in 1761 by 
the officers to the governor in council, and 
they were ordered to w^ear blue frock-coats 
turned up with yellow, dress-coats and waist¬ 
coats of the same colour, and according to a 
regulated pattern. Large boot-sleeves and 
facings of gold lace were the fashion fot 
the superior grades; whilst midshipmen mid 
masters of gallivats were to rest contented 
with small round cuffs and no facings. With 
lucreased numbers, improved clisciphhe, and 
fine clothes, the Bombay marine became a 
little navy, although it did not venture tc 
assume tliat name. The English fleets, vitl 
tlieir first-rate men-of-war and frigates, no^' 
floating in the harbour under the command 
of Admirals Watson, Cornish, Pococke, and 
Stevens, threw it into the shade, but at the 
Bame time taught it emulation and effiri^ 
ency.” 

Such is a brief narrative of the early es¬ 
tablishment of the Bombay navy. Its deeds, 
as shown in the course of this history, will be 
the proofs of its efficiency, as those events 
are related which gave opportunity to the 
maritime force of the company to distinguish 
itself. 

The military establishment of Bombay hijd 
its origin when the comjmny W’as put in 
possession of Bombay Island. The varioii£ 
events connected with the raising of troops, 
and their character, moral and military, have 
incidentally been related in foregoing chap^ 
ters. TJio army at Bombay deteriorated 
gradually from the first fine body of royal 
troops, who garrisoned it until towards the 
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close of tlie first lialf of tlie oigliteentli cen¬ 
tury* TJie number of men was necessarily 
greater as the company’s interests expanded, 
but the quality of the troops became worse, 
until the increasing consequence of the 
French, and their intriguing and aggressive 
policy, caused the president and council of 
Dombay to feel that the western pTesideney 
must have something that might be caUed an 
army* “In 1741 it consisted of but one 
regiment, consisting of a captain, nine lieu¬ 
tenants, fifteen ensigns, a surgeon, two ser¬ 
geant-majors, eighty-turn sergeants, eighty- 
two corporals, twenty-eix drummers, three 
hundred and nineteen European privates, 
thirty-one mnstees-—b}'' wdiich term wo con¬ 
ceive mas tisane, or Indo-Europeans are meant 
^uxne hundred topaases, twenty-seven ser¬ 
vants, two subneeses or native paymasters, , 
a Jinguifit, and an armourer—in all fourteen 
hundred and ninety-nine men*' They were 
distributed into seven companies* Tbeir 
montfily pay amounted to 10,314 rupees*'^^ 
There was a native militia of sepoys num¬ 
bering seven hundred men, native officers in¬ 
cluded. Tbe appearance of this body on 
parade must have presented tbe most extra¬ 
ordinary spectacle ever witnessed on occasion 
of reviewing troops* They were differently 
apparelled —some wearing a uniform like 
English soldiers, some in the habiliment of 
English tars ; or, rather, partly attired in the 
iiiiiforms of three services* Rude native 
military nniforms decorated others* A few 
made themselves like South Sea islanders, by 
bedizening themselves in the most fantastic 
manner; very many wore scarcely any ap¬ 
parel at all—the usiml piece of calico wound 
round their body serving for raiment and 
unifornn Their arms were as various as their 
costumes, muskets, matchlocks, swords, spears, 
bows and arrows, and many nondescript 
weapons provided by themselves under the 
idea of being peculiarly warlilre and terrible* 
Except in war they were seldom mustered; 
moat of them were attached as “ peons," ser¬ 
vants, bearers, runnere, &c*, to the civil ser¬ 
vants ; jusL as at this day, bxxt under different 
regulationB, the sepoys are employed* They 
wore very badly paid, and worse treated, 
Id deed, smitten, fiogged, at tbe caprice of the 
civil servants to whom they were attached, 
They endured degradation and misery with 
marvellous patience, and, on the whole, pre¬ 
ferred the military to other ^employments, as 
was proved hy the eagerness with w hich they 
re-enlisted, after having been “broke*’’ The 
system of peons w^as adverse to tbe progj'ess of 
the army; it w-as not until 1752 that these 
men were struck off the mOitary roll* and 
* April 1S57' 


their expense charged to the civil department. 
Iq Bengal and Madras tlie sepoys-w ere better 
disciplined, and some were brouglit to Egin->- 
bay; but they refused to serve except at 
higher pay than the custom was to give the 
natives of Bombay. The latter were ofiended 
at the invidious distinction, and murmured, so 
that the practice of employing Madras and 
Bengal sepoys in the western presidency was 
given up* Ultimately, the transfer of sepoys 
from Bombay botli to Bengal and Madras 
became usual. There existed a strong indis¬ 
position among the members of the company 
in Loudon to pay for military, and the in- 
structions to the president and council to re¬ 
duce expenditure by a reduction of their 
military force was incessant* Thus a Euro¬ 
pean regiment %vas removed from the fort at 
Bion, and its place supplied hy topasses, by 
which a saving of 14,304 rupees was effected, 
but tbe safety of the place was endangered, 
and the president and council of Bombay filled 
vdth anxieties and cares, when their minds 
should have been free to attend to the com¬ 
pany’s business- Tbe topasses were very un¬ 
certain soldiery; being of mixed Portugnese 
and Indian descent they had the prejudices of 
both races : they were generally of the religion 
of the Portuguese, with a large leaven of 
native idolatry* It was not xxithout cause, 
therefore, that the pTesideut and council ex¬ 
pressed their appreheEsioiiB when ordered to 
occupy so important a place with such rabble 
for soldiers :—For Bioii was a frontier x^ost, 
and topasses were bo little accustomed to strict 
discipline, that they might easily be Burpirised 
by a sudden invasion from the Mahratta coun¬ 
try ; and what was most strange of all, their 
homes, where their wives and children con¬ 
tinued to reside, were in Balsette, then part of 
tlie Mahratta dominions. It was remembered 
that when the Portuguese were defending 
Tanna, they had been intimidated by the 
enemy seizing their families, and threatening 
to slaughter them rinless the fortress capitu¬ 
lated ; and w as it to be doubted that the aame 
plan would be resorted to in tbe case of the 
British? Then these soldiers in buckram 
would only enter the service on condition that 
they should be permitted to take their meals 
and attend mass on the other side of the strait; 
many actually, when on duty, left their posts 
for these purposes, and the dismissal of a 
hundred and Beventy-two only caused a tern- 
poraiy abatement of tbe evil. A foolish 
economy and ignorance of the native character 
were the only reasons u liy this fatuous sys¬ 
tem was continued, even when the age of 
Indian conquest had commeneed* On the one 
band, the frugal court of directors would not 
increase tlie topasses’ pay from four to five 
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rupoes per meHSeirij whicli would have induced 
tliein to bring tlieir families within the com- 
'paiiy's limits ; on the other, they still retained 
the opinion that natives would not submit libe 
toi>aS8es to be organized on the European 
system.”^ 

The officers of the companys service were 
both European and native, the latter fre- 
(piently proved irnfaithful, and were generally 
lioatile in their hearts to all Europeans. The 
English officers were men of low birfcli, who 
had followed occupations the meanest, and 
were uneducated, with few exceptions- Officers 
have, in some few cases, sustained important 
local commands, who had attained to the rank 
of captains without being able to write I 
Existing documents in Bombay reveal tlie 
plans and eliifts to whicli the civil aiUhorities 
were frequently put, to avoid the inconveni¬ 
ence attendant upon the illiterate character of 
their officers- The pay of the European 
officer was small, and he accordingly adopted 
various expedients for phincicring the men 
under hi a command in their food and clothes, 
until mutiny at last taught the government 
that the robbery of the soldier was neither 
a humane, honourable, nor safe mode of pay¬ 
ing the officers. 

The retrenchments of the directors were 
not long in operation ; the menaces and vio¬ 
lence of the French and of Uie Malirattas, as 
well as the Icnowm designs of other enemies, 
compelled an augmentation of force at Bom¬ 
bay and TeUicherry, and the factory at Surat 
was strengthened in such way as the position 
of the English tliere allowed. A change in 
the commanders attended upon increased 
garrisons. Officers of distinction in the royal 
amiy were sent out, and young gentlemen of 
birth and education were appointed as cadets- 
Sepoy regiments were gradually enrolled in 
imitation of the French; and royal regiments 
of infantry as well as regular companies of 
artillery w^ere sent from England. Such 
changes were carried out w'ith more earnest¬ 
ness wdieii, in 1744, the war burst forth be¬ 
tween the settlcmeuts of the two great Euro¬ 
pean nations. In 174G, while the conflict 
was i^roceeding, the president and council 
raised at Surat a native force of two thousand 
men. It was deemed politic to collect these 
men from various septs and nationalities^— 
Abyssiuians, Arabs, Mussiilmen of India, 
Hindoos, and, probably, a few Jews, topasses, 
and Parsees were among them. The creation 
of this force enabled the president, the next 
year, to send from Bombay considerable as¬ 
sistance to Fort Bt. Eavid. 

In tbe desire to obtain expeiienced officers 
soon after the foregoing events, the governor 
Bombay Blm'y. Bombay April, 1S5T. 


engaged one G-oodyear, a major of artillery, 
who served on board the fleet of Admiral 
Boscawen- To this officer the command of 
the garrison at Bombay was consigned, and 
he took ranlc as a member of council, a cir¬ 
cumstance which raised the status of the 
military. The salary of this high officer was 
but a year, with allowance for servants, 
palanquin, and mess. A local company of 
artillery was then raised, am! tbe old system 
of gunners and assistants was abolished. Ten 
companies of infantry, seventy men to each 
company, were next raised* The officers and 
non-commissioned officers raised the total 
number in the battalion to 841. Promotioa 
went by seniority, except hi especial cases; 
and tlien the governor was bound to inform 
the directors on what groimds he departed 
from the rule. 

It was a curious circimistance that all Ec- 
man Catholics were excluded from service, 
even in the ranks of either the artillery or 
infantry; yet, nevertheless, the service waa 
so popular with many of them tlist by de¬ 
grees, in &]iite of every prohihitlon, they 
continued to enlist until, for a short timep a 
majority of the soldiers were of that peraim- 
sion. The physical and moral character of 
the troops was very bad; old men, invalids, 
criminals, and deserters, to a large extent, 
made up the muster roll. Tlie hopelessncBS 
of Ending sober and able-bodied Englishmen, 
to enlist in their service, led the company to 
seek recruits in that common recruiting 
ground of Europe—Bivitzerland. In 1752, 
Captain Alexander Be Zeigle, and a Swiss 
company under his command, arrived in Bom¬ 
bay. This scheme failed. Dupleix, the French 
general, with the foresight for which he was 
characterized, predicted the result. The Swiss 
liad hardly commenced their duties, when they 
found their soldierly pride wounded by insults 
and oppressions of various sorts, and their 
miserable pvay afforded them insufficient sub¬ 
sistence. Bisconleut, neglect, insufficient 
food, and sickness, wasted their iiumherB; 
and a large proportion of the remainder de¬ 
serted to the French, -where they were received 
as brothers and fellow^-country men. As the 
places of the deceased^ and those who deserted, 
were filled up with topasses, the Swiss com¬ 
pany soon beca'me only such in name.* 

In August, 1753, Major Sir James Foulia, 
Bart., took command ol the troops. He intro¬ 
duced many reforms useful to both officers and 

* BQtnhiiy 17th of October, 175S; 3rd of A|yil» 
August, aud Noveiuber, 1753 ; 7th of December, 1755 i 
20th of September, 1757; 20th of May, 1700^ Speccli 
of tVIlliam Beckford, Bsq., in the House of Cormuoesj 
19Ui of Pehraarv, — Bomiffty Qmiier/j/j April, 

1857. 
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men, hxit wlifcli were niipopular amon^ botli* 
Ultimately lie eonciliated the ailectioBs of all 
classes of his eohliers, and was then thwarted 
l>y the civil officials^ nntil, at last, under a 
stinging sense of insult, be resigned his post 
arurreturned home. All efforts to establish 
the Oiscipline of the company's troops on a 
solid basis failed until the mutiny act was 
made applicable to India by a bill which 
passed the British parliament in 175L The 
act took effeet on tlie 25th of April in the 
eame year, and Is one of the memorable 
incidents of British legislation for India. 
On the first of October foUowdng, tliis act 
\Yas proclaimed at tJie fort gate of Bombay. 
The troops, who w^ere drawn up on parade, 
w^ere ashed if tliey u'ere willing to serve 
under the terms of this law, and they iinani- 
motisly assented. The topasses probably 
did not nnderstand its provisions, for they 
pleaded ignorance when arraigned for violation 
of tlie act for a considerable time afterwards, 
although every two months it was read at the 
bead of every company. Many date the for¬ 
mation of the Bombay army from the day 
when the mutiny act w^as proclaimed at the 
fort of Bombay. 

In order to carry out the desigu, so generally 
entertained among official persons, of perfect¬ 
ing military force, a secret and select com* 
mil tee for the management of military and 
diplomatic affairs ivas appointed at the begin¬ 
ning of the year 1755, by the court of direc¬ 
tors, and ordered to correspond by ciphers 
of two hinds with committees similarly con¬ 
stituted in each of the three presidencies. The 
author of The J^ise of tJie JVavf/ mid Amij/ at 
Bom&ay, in the review published in that city, 
observes —“ To the skilful management of 
these hoards must, under divine Providence, 
he attributed the succesi of these grand ope¬ 
rations by wdiieh Great Britain first obtained 
political power in India." 

Towards the close of the year 1755, Major 
Chalmers arrived at Bombay in command of 
three companies of royal artillery, wdiich 
fiuabled the local artillery company to improve 
itself upon their model The year following, 
according to the Bombay Diary^ the number 
of regular troops on the island, was 1571, 
Of these 126 vrere in hospital; D8G w^ere Eu¬ 
ropeans, comprising Germans, Dutch, Swedes, 
and a few Swiss, as well as English; the re- 
3uaiiider were topasses. Besides this regular 
force, there was a brigade of 3,000 sepoys: 
these were distrusted both by the authorities 
and the regular force. At Surat and Cambay, 
where there were small sepoy garrisons in the 
factories, the factors expressed their doubts 
both of their fidelity and courage, and pre¬ 
ferred arming Arabs^ notwithstanding their 
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occasional bivrsta of fanaticism, and tlie fierce¬ 
ness and waywardness of tlieir temper. Even 
after tbe battle of Plassey proved how sepoys 
might be disciplined and wielded, there was 
throughout Bombay a great reluctance to em¬ 
ploy Ihem. lu 1750 a separate corps of 
500 sepoys was disciplined on the English 
system. This w'as the first attempt in the 
Bombay presidency, to use the Bcpoya as 
regular troops. The same year, when a French 
invasion w^as anticipated, it was estimated that 
on an emergency 15,750 men could be called 
out for service at Bombay; but not one half 
of them had ever smelt gunpowder, and not a 
quarter had Jearnt their drill. The number 
w'as made up thusOf the lung’s artillery 
w^ere mustered 236 men; of the company's, 
285; of the company’s European infantry, 848 
—thus making 1,3C 9 disciplined troops. There 
were also of sepoj's that had been some time 
in garrison, 055; of sepoys that had lately 
been withdrawal from the Siddee's service, 
754; of sepoys recently enlisted at Surat, 
200; of Arabs, 316; of recruits raised in Scinde, 
178—in all 2,412 irregvdars. In the marine 
service tliere were 450 available men. Cove¬ 
nanted servants, captains of merchant vessels, 
free mexchants, and other Europeans, who 
formed a separate corps, amounted to ninety- 
eight. The native population, capable of 
bearing arms, amounted to 3,017, and that of 
ilahim to 1,8G5, exclusive of clerks in offices, 
G48 labourers ■who were also a separate corps, 
and 150 private slaves—the wliole amounting 
to 6,539 able-bodied persons. So silent are 
historians of British India regarding the rise 
of the European and native army, that their 
readers might almost suppose it to have been 
without any nidi mental germ, never to have 
passed through the slow processes of growth, 
but to have sprung at once into vigorous ex¬ 
istence* We read of no mortifications, no 
blunders, no failures to which men must ordi¬ 
narily submit before their institutions attain 
to full strength. Such, however, there cer¬ 
tainly were. Even when soldiers bad been 
found, and the living material provided for the 
ranks abundantly, there was continual per¬ 
plexity ^yhen attempting to make the proper 
arrangements for clothing, arming, paying, 
provisioning the troops, and other similar 
matters. At first clothing was issued to Eu¬ 
ropeans once a year; to topasses and others, 
once every two years. Long before the time 
for renewing it arrived, the men had supplied 
themselves with garments purchased by them¬ 
selves ; otherwise they must have marched in 
rags; and there appeared on parade a most 
curious variety of co.stume. The first reform 
in the dress of sepoys, who had up to that 
time retained the clothes in ivhicb they en- 
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listed, was to provide them with a jacket of 
red Lroadcloth and linen turban, to distinguish 
them from the enemy, Not until 17G0 was 
it'finally arranged that all tlie troops should 
he chid in uniforms corresponding to those 
already used in Madras and Bengah Then 
the men made numerous complaints of the de¬ 
ductions fi'om their pay to purchase these 
uniforms, and the regulations on the subject 
were frequently revised. It was diffietiU also 
to determine the periods of issuing pay; at 
tirst the Europeans were paid daily; then 
they were kept a month in arrears, it being 
supposed that all their cash would be required 
for debts contracted in the interval, and could 
not therefore be expended In drunken revels; 
and lastly, wlien they murmured loudly against 
this, the worst plan of all was adopted—that 
of issuing tlieir pay monthly in advance. At 
the same time, as they were suffered to pro¬ 
cure their own food so long as they dealt with 
■the tradesmen whom the barrack-master 
patronised, and liad no regular mess, their 
diet was usually had and unwholesome,^ 
Courts-martial were much abused by officers, 
although frequently the orily means l>y winch 
they could protect themselves from the op¬ 
pressions and insults of the factors. It is a 
onrious circumstance, that the great Clive 
was mixed up with disputes connected with 
euch transactions, when, as Colonel Clive, he 
served at Bombay in 175G* On that occasion 
the great man quarrelled with the president 
and council for appointing an officer junior to 
himself as president of a court-martial Y'et, 
although so prompt to assert bis own rights 
and privileges, he was ready enough to 
trample upon the prerogatives and insult the 
dignity of inferior officers himself when they 
fell under his displeasure. 

The hostility between the army and the 
civil authorities about 1760 is a fearful ejn- 
sode in the history of the Bombay presidency. 

Defiance of authority seemed to have become 
the governing principle of the military. The 
new code of military law, the iinportation of 
regular troops from England, the organization 
of an army with European discipline and ad¬ 
mirable appointments, had produced no better 
fruit than this. The spirit which animated 
the officers was active also in the ranks. 
Desertions were frequent, and Sir James 
Fonlis estimated the annual loss from this 

* Diarj/i Hth of Noveinlierj 17SS; lOth of 

February, August, 1750 ; 5th and Utli of August, 1st of 
September, andSud of October, 1757 ; 4th of October and 
13th of December, 1758; 7lh of August and 3rd of 
October, 1750; 11th of March, 1760, Smat 
1st of June and lOth of August, 1756; August 1757; 

April, 175y, Diaij of the Secret Committee^ 
IfSo and 17&6, Zetter d^Ud 5th aud 

7th of July, 1756 ,^—Bomlatf April, 1857 h 


cause and death, at ten per cent. So maaY 
men deserted from the factory in Seimle, that 
sufficient were not left for its defence in cage 
of a sudden surprise, and it became necessai v 
to release some prisoners for want of a guard 
Punishments were of frightful severity, but 
apparently without any good effect. At 
Surat eight Europeans deserted during the 
military operations; all were retaken; one 
was shot, the others received a thousand 
lashes. Of seven to passes who deserted a 
little later under extenuating eireumstances, 
five were sentenced to be shot, but as an act 
of mercy, permitted to escape each with eight 
hundred or a thousand lashes. Even tlie 
king's troops were contaminated, and at 
TeIJicherry, wffien called into active service, 
loudly and insubordinately uttered the old 
complaint of w^ant of beef, protesting against 
the fish rations ];jrovided for them on four 
days of theweek.”^ The Bombay aiuny was 
frequently used on service in the other presi¬ 
dencies during its more perfect formation, and 
after discipline and military law hecamo es¬ 
tablished. 

In I7dl, the few Swiss then left, three 
companies of sepoys, and Captain Forbes’s 
company of Europeans, froni Bombay, and 
150 to passe 6 from TcUi cherry, were sent to 
Madras, These were followed by fifty to- 
passes from Ajeugo, and a considerable 
uumbei of Indo-Portiiguese recruits. These 
troops, commanded by Captain Armati-ong, 
served under JMajor Lawrence. The captain 
and his troops complained bitterly of the par¬ 
tiality and injustice of Olive, and bia inequit¬ 
able digtribiition of prize mon ey. The conduct 
of the liero in return w^as marked by eriieUy, 
malice, and persecution, with a contempt for 
law and military order, when either stood in 
the ivay of his own strong passion and indo¬ 
mitable wiTi. 

The Bombay army, whether serving in its 
own or in tlie sister presidencies, continued 
to have cause of complaint against the go¬ 
vernment, Perliaps, on the whole, they 
were better treated in Bombay than in either 
Bengal or JIadras, During the whole history 
of the Bombay army, the government was 
chargeable with culpable neglect of the com¬ 
fort, health, and life of its soldiers. The 
■whole Eritish army in India w^as thus unge¬ 
nerously disregarded, until after the English 
nation was a%vakened by the disclosures of 
the Crimean campaign to the danger and dis¬ 
grace of such disregard of tlie happiness and 
efficiency of the noblest soldiers in the world. 
Yet, even then, the system of neglect w^as but 
slowly abolished. In October, 1858, public 
opinion in Bombay on these matters w^as thus 
’ Bombay QmHerl^^ 
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expressed in the Bombay Standard ^ha 
people of England are Leginnmg at length to 
reflect that, if India is from henceforth mainly 
to be maintained by British troops, the fore¬ 
most matter to be seen to Is bor\' best to pre- 
serx^e the bcaltb and economise the energies 
of the men. They are right in this ; these 
are the very first things to he considered* 
We have hitherto proceeded either as if they 
Tverc the last, or as if there was no particular 
occasion for bestowing any consideration on 
them at all Until within the last ten years 
the Horse Guards acted as if their aim had 
been to destroy and demoralise the men as 
fast as possible, and the jimfinies themselves 
have not had the lives to answer for 
hall red-tape has destroyed ’uithin the past 
twenty years* The men w ere provided with 
the heaviest and most inefifieient weapons and 
w’oi'st possible clothing, to begin wnth; these 
ive shall pass by, ns the home antboritles 
begin to see the error of their ways, and 
amend* A rigid attention to the regulations, 
as the regulations in these matters were wont 
to be attended to, would bave lost us last 
year's campaign* By some extraordinary 
arrangement the men were, till 1850, in 
three “four tbs of cases, dispatched so as to be 
sure of arriving during the rainy season, 
when their services could not be required 
aud their health was certain to suffer. The 
allowance of intoxicating liquor during the 
voyage was such as to make one-half of them 
drunkards before they touched Indian ground 
at all The Horse Guards never condescended 
to consult the Indiadioiise as to the date of 
dispatch, nor did the home military powders 
deem it requisite to state beforehand for wdiat 
presi den cy troops we re i n te n d e d* A reg Iment 
ttimed up of a rainy morning at Bombay or 
Madras w bieli the military authorities at these 
places respectively believed on its way to 
Calcutta, when the barracks were damp, 
1UOS8-grown, or mildewed, and not the slight¬ 
est preparation had been made for the recep¬ 
tion of troops. The remedy for this last was 
brought about by a newspaper* hearing 
the matter made constant subject of complaint, 
and being assured that no representations sent 
to the home authorities received the slightest 
attention, w'e, in 1842, caused our London 
correspondent to insert in his shipping list the 
number of men embarked, and the place of 
their destination* We are speaking under 
the most rigid re view' of facts; all these things 
were duly tabled at the time, with the full 
approval of authority* The men, as already 
stated, on arriving in the rains, were started 
for the Peecan as quickly as possible ; bt:t it 
is only within these ten years that the slight¬ 
est shelter on the way w^as provided for them; 
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on they marched through floods of winter, 
under deluges of rain, sleeping in swamps for 
six nights on end. The transfer from Bom¬ 
bay to Poor ah commonly in these days cost one 
per cent* in the course of a fortnight, or at 
the rate of twenty-four per cent, on the year, 
had this rate of mortality been kept up* As 
we had taught the men to drink on the voy¬ 
age out it was but natural the accompliahment 
should he kept up, so every morning, when 
the stomach in the East ie most w^eak and 
languid, and tea and coffee are naturally 
\visliod to soothe it, we fired off the ^momlug 
dram'—a doso of red-hot poison, to inflame 
the blood and bow'els aiul create a thirst other 
drams could alone allay* Old oflicera toM 
you that tlie abolition of this w^ould create 
universal mutiny* In the first year of his 
reign llie Marquis of Halhousie said the 
abomination shoidd cease, and it did cease; 
the most inveterate drunkard was ashamed to 
complain, all but confirmed drunkards held it 
a blessing to be kept aloof from temptation. 
Ail these things came to pass within ten 
years, to the saving of the lives of thousands; 
until within these twenty years none of them 
ever seem to have been thought of* So far 
have we done well, but we have barely made 
a beginning* The task before us wlieu once 
commenced will be found quite as easy as 
those now seem that have been performed, 
aud infinitely more impovtant 

The military system of Madras progressed 
very slowly* There vras a strong objection 
to enlist the natives, from a fear that the 
pow'cr thus raised might turn against those 
who created it r—“ But here were special oh- 
jeetiousto the enlistment of Mahratta and other 
native sepoys* They belonged to races with 
wJiicIithe English W’ould erelong perhaps he at 
\vnv; their language, maimers, religion, were 
not only distinct from those of the English, hut 
their superstitions regarding caste %vere so in¬ 
flammable, that a single spark might set them 
in a hhze; they had not been used to the 
military system of Europe, and probably would 
not submit to its stringent discipline; and 
lastly came the most important consideration 
of all—their wives and children lived under 
the shadow^ of native powers, and remained as 
hostages that their husbands and fathers should 
never resist the chiefs who had natural claims 
upon their allegiance. On tliese grounds, ft 
might not only he fairly concluded that the 
sepoy would he an unsafe protector; he might 
also he a treacherous friend and dangerous spy. 
For what arguments could be urged against 
these cogent ones for rejecting his services ? 
What inducements could he expected so to 
counteract the influence of established custom, 
religioUj and family ties, as to make him a 
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loyal soldier? The offer of seven rupees n 
month, and the prospect of twenty, were the 
only inducenienta that conld be tlionglit of; 
and these had heen already met by native 
states, ivlio actually offered higher pay. l^o 
patriotism, no ehivahons sentiments, no lust 
of conquest were to kindle enthusiasm in 
sepoys, and secure their constancy. The only 
bond between them and their employers was 
to be the pittance of a soldier's pay.” 

Amongst the Europeans at Madras there 
was no military spirit. The factors were un- 
M'iHing to carry arms, and the young men of 
England were reluctant to enter upon a mili¬ 
tary life in India, and especially in Madras, 
which was supposed to he wliolly without at¬ 
tractions. The language of an Indian reviewer 
of the present da^*^, in retrosjjcct of this period, 
is strildngly applicable:—“The people of 
England were tranquil, prosperous, and selfish; 
indisposed both at home and abroad to attain | 
celebrity by acts of enterprise or enthusiasm. 
This prosperity, torpidity, and lack of generous 
Bentlment are especially to be observed in 
India. The age of discovery and adventure 
had passed away; the age of military exploits 
had not begun; so that the characters and 
actions of Anglo-Indians Trvere for the most 
part fiat and insignificant. Hawkins, Best, 
and Downton were almost forgotten ; even the 
era of Anngierj Oxenden, and Child seemed 
as the days of the giants; and as compared 
with them, the governors of this time felt 
themselves but ordinary perBons; whilst on 
the other band, Olive was still giving and re¬ 
ceiving black eyes at Merchant Tailors' school, 
or spending his indomitable energy in clam¬ 
bering up the church tower, and playing tricks 
upon the tradespeople of Slarket Drayton. In 
this middle age the highest ambition which the 
English of India could entertain was to ac- 
cumulatc money and retire. The larger uninher 
stopped far short of that, contenting themselves 
wdth a life of idleness, sensuality, or reckless 
dissipation, which was usually terminated by 
disease and an unhonouved death,” 

The military preparation at Madras, when, 
at the close of the half century, the French 
appeared off its coasts, was deemed consider¬ 
able; a few hu n dred sold i ers only were Bri tish, 
several thousand were topasses and sepoys. 

The climate of Madras is, from its southerly 
situation, the hottest in India. The troops of 
that presidency, European and native, have 
always been severely tried by the burning 
Him in any field operations; yet, with the in¬ 
fatuation whicli has generally characterised 
the economical and sanitary departments of 
British military management, the troops have 
been clothed in a manner which has caused 
numerous deaths, from the time of the first 


service of European soldiers in Fort SL George 
to the present day. That the reader’s atten¬ 
tion is not unnecessarily called to this subject, 
the reports of medical men, both civilians and 
military, and various treatises published by 
them during 1858, abundantly prove. The 
following remarks on the clothing of our 
Indian army, from a London scientific peri¬ 
odical, is a valuaLle contribution to the iuteb 
iigence which is reqtnsite and ought to prevail 
on this matter “ The flowdng hiiraous of tlm 
swarthy Arabian and the loose-fitting snowy 
robes of the Indian tell us, clearly enough, 
what are the natural habilimeiite of the in- 
Iiahitant of tropical regions; the European, 
indeed, left to himself in those climes, quickly 
rids himself of his dark woollen coverings, and 
gladly adopts the light cotton dress of the 
iiativefi. The voice of nature, however, of 
reason, and of science, makes no impression 
on the stiff ear of the martinet colonel, or on 
the well imbued red-tapist soul of bureaucracy. 
We still are obliged to hear of dragoous charg¬ 
ing the enemy under a suii throwing down its 
burning rays of llo degrees, with their brows 
compressed by helmets, the metal of which 
would burn the hand laid upon it; otir soldiers 
still march, or stagger along, wdth stocks and 
tight buttoned-up woollen jackets; and the 
best heat-absorbing colours are, in many cases, 
the dresses they wear, wish now to any 

one word about the boI diet's dress; and hope 
that a fact demonstrated both by experience 
and science may meet some willing ear among 
the authorative few. Dr. Coiilier has lately 
investigated, scientifically, the nature of the 
soldier’s different hahilinients as agents pro¬ 
tecting him against heat and cold. His ex¬ 
periments show that a thin layer of white 
cotton placed over a cloth dress is sufficient to 
produce a fall of seven degrees per cent, in 
the heat of it. He gives the following table, 
which shows the effects of the sun's rays upon 
the temperature of tubes centrigrade, covered 
with the foliovdng different articles of dress. 
Thermometer in the shade, 27*; exposed to sun, 
3G' Tube not co vered, 37*5; tube covered with 
cotton shirting, 35T; with cotton lining, 3o*5; 
■with unbleached linen, 39*8 ; with dark-blue 
cloth, 42*; with red cloth, 42'; with dark-red 
capote cloth, 42*5; with red cloth for the 
' souB-officere,* 41*4; with dark-blue cloth for 
ditto, 43* Here, then, is the fact scientifically 
demonstrated, that a diminution of tempem- 
ture, such as might suffice to prevent a BoMler 
from being struck dowm by the heat of a 
tropical sun, may be obtained simply by plac¬ 
ing a w^hite cotton covering over his dark 
W’oollen dress. These are Dr. Coulier's gene¬ 
ral conclusions:—1. The colour of soldiers 
clothes has very little sensible influence over 
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tlie diminution of caloric.—2. All kinds of 
textures are capable of absorbing a certain 
quantity of bygrometric water in alatent state, 
The quantity is considerable in the case of 
wool, but linen absorbes less, and cotton least 
()f —3^ This absorption takes place without 
any immediate loss of its caloric by the 
Ijody —4. The colour of clothes has a great 
infliienee upon the absorption by them of solar 
rays; and whatever the iiatuTe of the clothes, 
the greatest advantages are obtained by cover¬ 
ing them witb wdiite-colon red materials, when 
the wearer is exposed to the burning 

In Bengal the progress of raising a native 
army was similar to that at Bombaj^ aud 
Madras; but the natives were there sworn— 
organi^^ed as j'egnlar soldiers, as lias been 
already stated in this cltapter. It does not 
appear, hou^ever, tliat tins took place quite so 
early as many suppose; for in 1T07, when 
Calcutta was exalted to the dignity of a presi¬ 
dency, the ganison was augmented to SCKImen, 
w ho were chiefly sepoys. D uring the hlahratta 
incursions of 173SJ, and following years, some 
progress %vaa made in disciplining native com¬ 
panies. In 1743 the directors wrote to the 
president aud council at Calcutta, ackiiow- 
iedging their services in organizing Lascai's 
and militia, and providing material of war;' 
but no mention is made of sepoys, yet at that 
time great progress had been made in pre¬ 
paring sepoys for service. The directors, in 
all probability, not paying particular attention 
to that feature of their servants’ efforts, class the 
sepoys under the words Lascars and militia:— 
\Ve entirely approye of the necessary pre¬ 
cautions taken on the Mahrattas’ invasion to 
prevent a surprise, by hiring a number of 
Lascars, forming the inhabitants into a militia, 
surveying the town, fortifications, guns, pur¬ 
chasing some small arms, aud the like; the 
expense iipou such an urgent occasion we 
cheerfully acquiesce in, relying upon your 
care and frugality in disbursing our money on 
every article ” The directors, in the Banie 
letter, encourage the council to proceed with 
their excellent military organization, so as to 
be prepared for further dangers from the same 
quarter. “ As the province is liable to the 
J^fahrattas’ incursloos, we would have such 
additions made to our fortifications as you 
nj)on tlie spot shall deem requisite for the 
security of the settlements, putting us to no 
further expense herein than is necessary. 

Acting on this general, hut cautious dl- 
rectiOD, the council proceeded with its military 
measures, which were more in reference to the 
perfection of the Tc&ources they had, than to 
any increase of them ; and atnong the other 
useful acta to which they resorted, was the 
* Medic^d Tunes, 


more complete (Had plhe of tlioir Bepoys.so that 
regular troops, well organized on tlie luuropcan 
system, cliiefly natives of tho upper provinces 
of Bengal, but some fetv Assamese, Burmese, 
Peguins, men from the coast of CovomandoJ, 
and even recruits from hlalabar, were uiuu- 
bered among them. 

When Clive became acquainted witli mili¬ 
tary affairs, he, both at Madras and Bengal, 
called forth tlie energies of tlie sepoys : indeed, 
whatever was done before his time was only 
a preliminary to wbat he accomplished. He 
caught up the French idea of drilling the 
Spaliis (sepoys), and ranking them with Eu¬ 
ropean soldiers in the field. 

The histories of the Madras and Bengal 
armies, up to the breaking out of the great 
eastern war with France, are brief, while that 
of Bombay, the oldest presidency, covers a 
large space of time. The progress of the 
iladras and Bengal armies up to this point 
was uniform as short; that of Bombay was 
chequered and eventful, aud, if minutely pur¬ 
sued, involving numerous incidents interesting 
to military men of all nations, but especially 
to English officers, and still more especially to 
those who have served the East India Com¬ 
pany. From the period of the great oriental 
struggle with France, the histories of the three 
armies so blend with the general development 
of English conquest and glory that the story 
is one: no separate treatment is required to 
mark successive stages of advance. 

Having followed tbe progress of the English 
in continental India up to the period of the 
French war, and tbe improvement of tbe navy 
and army of the company to a date several 
yeai's later; having directed attention to tlic 
action on India and Indian affairs in the 
eighteenth century of the diflerent European 
nations whose relation to the East has been 
traced in previous ebapters; frequent reference 
having been made to the companies organized 
in Ostend, Denmark, aud France, in rivalry of 
those of tbe other European eountries earlier 
ill the field of oriental commerce ; having given 
also brief notices of the minor associations 
formed in Prussia, Trieste, and Spain there 
will be no necessity for digressions in tlie 
future story of Englisli power in the East, in 
affairs connected with those nations, except¬ 
ing the French. The position of England 
immediately after the period already treated 
could hardly he understood, and the develop¬ 
ment of her success could with difficulty be 
appreciated, unless her relative standing, as 
compared with all her competitors, was seen, 
aud especially with tlie greatest of them— 
France, To the preliminary quarrels with 
that nation the readers attention ulll iuav 
be directed. 
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CHAPTER LXYIL 


JE^IIOUSIBS 


AND QUARHELS A\^irH THE FRENCH PREOOUS TO THE FIRST BREAXING OUT 
OF WAR BETWEEN THEM AND THE BRITISH IN INDIA. 


“ Coming events cast their shadows hefore/' 
IB a saying as tnie and philosophical, as it is 
trite : it contains a heanty and eigniBcance in 
its mode of thought and expression, which 
are strikingly reflected in the actual facts of his¬ 
tory, During the early part of the eighteenth 
century, especially from the year 1730 to the 
breaking forth of war, the relations and feel¬ 
ings of the French and English in the Indian 
peninsula plainly portended the coming strug¬ 
gle. Such events as were approaching were 
too mighty and momentous not to cast the 
shadow of their coming. The minds of both 
French and Englisli were in a state of pre- 
parednesa for war; eveiits partly produced 
this condition, and partly brought it forth to 
view as far as it existed independent of them. 
Historians have neglected the signs of the 
times in India previous to the w'ar, as indi¬ 
cative of the relations of England and France 
tliere at the moment when the trumpet of 
battle was sounded, and as foreshadowing 
their probable relations when the spoils of 
the held should he gathered. The writers 
of Indian history are generally too hasty in 
hurrying from one great prominent event to 
another, to pereeive, or at all events to de¬ 
scribe, how these arise from minor incidents, 
or from facts and principles of whieli these 
minor incidents are tokens. Looking care¬ 
fully at the attitude of England and France 
on the peninsula for a nmnher of years before 
war was declared, it was obvious that between 
two such nations a struggle for mastery must 
arise. In laying the foundation, as well as in 
raising the superstructure of their plans aud 
policy, each nation acted in a manner charac¬ 
teristic : the French were impressive, brilliant, 
aud dashing ; the pomp of arms aud the pa¬ 
rade of military power were, in their measure, 
as eonspieuons at Pondicherry and My hie, as 
in Paris. The English plodded along perse- 
veringly, holding by what they acquired 
tenaciously, wasting no words or polite ex¬ 
pressions to their battering competitors; rude, 
obstinate, enduring, arduous, fierce in en¬ 
counter, the Britons held on their course in 
peace and war, if their eondition at the fac¬ 
tories miglit with accuracy be described as 
either, at a time when over their serenest 
day clouds and tempests gathered, and when 
in the most quarrelsome episodes they w’ere 
sure to find some unlooked for ally, or some 
peace-compelling fortune. For more than a 


century the power of the English had grown 
slowly blit surely; as the tree which has been 
long rearing its trunk strikes deeper its roots, 
so it had been with them. The French career 
had been short and brilliant; it was like a 
graceful shrub, with much display of foliage 
and blossom, but however vigorous as to its 
kind, unable to resist the buffeting of storais 
which might beat upon the sturdy oak in 
vain. 

Pondicherry, although it did not assume a 
position of great power before 1741, when 
Dupleix made it the centre of his operatione, 
yet several years earlier, under Dumas, it was 
of coil sequence, and exercised control over 
the factories or com^toifs of Chandernagore 
in Bengal, Knrical on the coast of Coromandeb 
and Myhic on the coaBt of Nlalabar. On the 
western coast of India the French were better 
traders than on the Coromandel shore, except 
at Surat, where they were more missionary 
than mercantile, and were intensely solicitors 
to make converts of the English. 

In 1722, their first settlement appears to 
have been made in Malabar. Boyanores (re¬ 
ferred to in a previous chapter) invited them 
to settle there, as his alarm at the growing 
powder of the English became intolerable to 
hiniBeU'. The position seJected by the ncw- 
comera was supposed to shoiv judgment and 
taste, but they displayed more skill in tbs 
selection as soldiers than as merchants. Tim 
place chosen was an eminence with a com¬ 
manding view, and convenient site. A river 
discharged itself into the sea near the spot, 
but it was navigable a considerable distance 
up its course. Without being landlocked, the 
harbour was sbeltered from all prevailing 
winds. A factory was built on the hill, and 
thus the settlement of Sly hie was established^ 
This spot is worthy of note, aa in the conduct 
of its factors and garrison there were more 
indications of an intention to undermine and 
thwart the English tlmn in any other of the 
French eettlements. The future conflict was, 
aa it were, anticipated between Myhieandthe 
English settlement of Telliclierry, but four 
miles distant. 

According to Auquetil dc Perron, it was 
in 1725 that the French setderfl at llylm 
first quarrelled with the natives. The Boj* 
anores suddenly made an incursion, cut down 
the French flag-staff, and drove the factors 
away, who retired to Galicut. As the Boy- 
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iinores, altlioiigli so jealous of the English^ 
were thus for a short time more friendly with 
tliem than previously^ their Iiostility \vas at¬ 
tributed to tbe English, whom the French 
believed to be jealous of their rising influence. 
They considered their own influence to be as 
the golden star of day^ and that of the Eng¬ 
lish as the silver star of night, whose light 
should soon he quenched in that of the more 
glorious orb* This or very similar phraseo¬ 
logy was employed hy them in their various 
communications wdth the French directors. 
They alleged that one of tlje two poivers must 
gain empire in India, that the glory was re¬ 
served for Fiuuee, that England believed as 
mncli, and was sick rvfth eiivj at their rising 
foi'tiiuGs. It was not, however, deeined sound 
policy at Pontlieherry to attribute openly to 
the Enghsh at Tellicberry or Bombay the 
aggressive proceedings of Boyanores, but 
preparations were promptly made to chastise 
tbe latter, and to teach the former tliafe 
'^France was too strong for savages, native 
or Euglishf^ Five merchant vesaek w^ere 
laden with troops and storeSj and the whole 
placed under M, Pardaillaa Gondrin. Un¬ 
der liis command, and next in antliority, was 
Bertrand Fran 9 ois Mahe de Labourdonnais. 
He had jnst arrived in Pondicherry with the 
rank of second captain, when flie expedition 
was about to sail. As lie had obtained great 
reputation for his knowledge of naval engi¬ 
neering, then little understood, and of naval 
gunnery, rather better knoum, and as the 
fame of Iiis pamphlets on naval affairs pub¬ 
lished in Europe had reaclied Pondicherry, 
he was at once placed in high official relation 
to M. Gondrin. The descent at lilyhic was 
a masterpiece of skill The enemy, in great 
force, prepared to resist, but Labourdommis 
invented a species of raff, on ivliich he pro¬ 
tected Ills troops hy hales of cotton, and dis¬ 
embarked in the face of the enemy nearly in 
order of battle witlioiit losing a man. The 
subsequent conflicts, liowcver, cost loss of life^ 
and demanded mueli spirit and courage, 
Labourdonnam was the real commander of 
the expedition, and won the glory of its sue- 
cesB, the details of wbicli are not of sufficient 
importance for our story. On shore as %vell 
as at sea, Labourdonnais Tvas the genius of 
oi'der and autliority; lie occupied the place, 
secured the position, and made it strong in 
the face of native foes and English rivals. 
Historians and biographers notice, as a sin¬ 
gular coincidence, the name of the officer 
and of the place so easily captured by his in¬ 
ventive genius^— Make ; hut this name seems 
to liave been auhsequently given to the place 
by the French, and not until tliey had ulti¬ 
mately evacuated it, and then rather by those 


who wrote about it than by those who acted 
in it. In the documents of the English factory 
at Tellicherry, and in other con temporary 
records, it is always called Mybie, so that 
the coincidence upon which so many French 
wnitera and some English love to dw'cll had 
no existence,* 

The fame of this expedition and of Labour- 
donnais sped all over India, and created 
unpleasant feelings in the English commu- 
nitiesj and especially in Teliicherry, the 
nearest to the scene of the exploit. The 
Englisli there felt extreme apprehension that 
a conflict for ascendancy must soon begin, and 
they, witli tlieir characteristic bluntness, took 
no pains to conceal what they felt. The 
French, on the other hand, knowuJig that the 
English were rather deeply rooted in India, 
and that Tellicherry must for some time be 
stronger than Myhie, and Bombay more 
pow^erful than Pondicherry, acted u arily, and 
assumed the utmost cordiality and courtesy; 
which, when it appeared safe to set aside, 
w^as lightly thrown off, and a tone of haughty 
defiance, and insolent contempt adopted in its 
stead. The French commander, on his arri¬ 
val, opened a correspondence the most bland 
and iuBinnatlng with the chief of the Englisli 
factory, who responded in a brusque and 
business-like tone and form, wliich contTasts 
strangely with the studied language of the 
French commander. This corTespondence 
uras ainguiarly characteristic, and throws 
more light on the men, and their modes at 
that juncture, than could he brought to bear 
upon them by a far more extended narrative. 
This correspondence never appeared in print, 
except once some ye are ago, in an Indian 
periodical; it is, therefore, interesting for its 
novelty, as it is on account of its “ inuendoes, 
diplomatic evasions, and other curious cha¬ 
racteristics.” Mr, Adams, the chief, eight 
years before made the chaplain a present of 
plate, on which was an inscription in classical 
Latin; hut if he ever had any scholarship, 
his letters would show that it had been long 
ago rubbed off in the warehouse of TelH- 
cherry.” The French commander thus opens 
the communications :~ 

On hoard shif La Fierce de Gmes^ 
IdoGomher N. S., 1725* 

Monsieue, — 1 am charmed that the affairs wLick 
have COE dueled me to this coast, have given me this day 
the pleasure of your acquaintance. It will not be my 
fault* if there is not a perfect naion reciprocally he- 
tweea iis. 

The snhjeet of my voyage to this place, has no other 
view than to revenge the inault.i and perfidlcnisness that 
the French nation have received ffom the Prince of Bm- 


* Jfr. Mill commits this error mnforaiiy, ealJing the 
place Mahe, and ae most modern writers follow Mill 
slavishly, this name has ohtaked currency iu England, 
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]^orahj. and I shall directly about making hinircjsent it, 
if he wont submit to reason. I hope, through the perfect 
unioD. that is between the two nations, if J should want 
any succour, to find it from yon, whom I address prefer¬ 
able to any of.hei* lu return I offer eYerjthing that de¬ 
pends upon me, and am perfectly. Monsieur, 

Your very humble and very obedient servant, 

Pardatllan Gojjdrin. 

— I giu desired by Honsieiur Perier to assure Mrs. 
Adams of his respect, and I have the honour to assure 
her of mine^ 

To tliis polite letter tlie Englisli cliief replied 
m terms coarse but candid and pertinout:— 

TaUichenji 30M, 1725. 

3^0^SIEUIl, — It was with the greatest satisfaction 
iinaginabk 1 received the houoni’ of yours by hlonsieur 
Louetj and shall on all occasions take the opportunity of 
cnltivaiing and streugLheniEig our new acquaintaneo, 
promising on my part, it shall not be my fault if there Is 
not a perfect uuion between us, cougratuiaiing your safe 
arrival ou this coast. 

Am obliged to you for the notice you give me of the 
occasion of the voyage you have undertaken ; the Ma la- 
bars have always been perfidious, which tiic English have 
very often experienced, aud was designed for these three 
years last post to have made Boyauore sensible of theii' 
meufment. The reason why they did not unknown to 
you* However, may depend shall observe a strict neu¬ 
trality, and serve you what wx enu, consonant to the 
perfect union between the two ualloits in Eiwopc, But 
cannot but complain of the usage we have received from 
Monsieur La Tuet of the Trifow, to whom have sent 
twice, to admit our boats to go into the My hie river, and 
fetch out the hon^hle company's goods lying there, but 
he w'ould not permit it. As heard of your coming 
was not preaaing with him, but hope to receive belter 
usage from you, in which request your positive auawer, 
that may accordingly take measure to get those goods, 
and advise my superiors. Your concurrence iu this ivill 
demoustrale your resolution to keep to the good union 
and harmony betivceu the two crowns, and lay me uudor 
the obligation of aerviug you with all readiness* 

My wife and self are highly obliged to you and Mon¬ 
sieur Perier for kind remembrance, aud lu retiu'u teuder 
om* services, and am, ^loiisieur. 

Your very humble, S:c., 

, Roiiert Anxm. 

The French Inntled, contkuereil, but lost 
forty men, aud on the evening of the same 
day, their chief tvrote to M.i\ Adams :— 

From fJiO Citmp ttl Mifkict 

De€e}iihfir th^ %tdf S,, 1725, 

JIoNSi’Eir'R,—The gracious letter which you had the 
goodness to write me, obliges me to give you an account 
of the descent 1 made to-day, aud forced the intrench- ‘ 
ment, which appears to me difterent from what the Indians 
arc accustomed to make. 

IVhere I took two piecea of canuoii* I believe this 
will give YOU pleasure from llie regard you have to what 
relates to me. I shall not fail acquainting you of what 
happens for the future iu this expeditioD, having the 
honour to be perfectly, Monsieur, dee* &c., 

Pa auA ILI AN Gondrjn. 

P. S*—Suffer me, if you please, to place in this my 
respects to Mrs, Adams, 

One came and assured me, sir, that they saw very 
iitgh (his momiug, in the time of action, teu Englishmeu* 
I would uot believe it to be true, but I am obliged to tell 
you, sir, that all Europeans which I find with arms iu 
their baud I shall hang* 


[Chap. LXVII. 

Tlie skill tl is played in blending politeness 
with iiiBmuaiions ag-ainst the English is ad* 
mi Table* The trenches were not such as the 
Indians were accustomed to make, and m 
there were no other Europeans iu the neigh¬ 
bourhood but the Englrsh of Tellicherry, the 
implication was plain. Ten Englishmen were 
seen “ very nigh,” in the time of action* The 
polite commanclerj of course^ could not believe 
the like, but, at the same time, out of pure 
love and courtesy was obliged to inform hia 
English friend that all Europeans found in 
amis he would hang; as if Europeans had 
not a right to take aervice with a native 
prince* The plain-spoken Englishman de¬ 
nied the impeachment, and urged the redress 
of grievances;— 

Nosem^er 21s 1725. 

Sin,^—This night was iionoured with your favours oE 
this date, and am obliged fo you for an account of vour 
success against lioixnorc, in which wish yon joy* 

Am sorry any one should inform you that any English 
wxre under arms against you this day* That would be 
acting the same that have so often complained of j there¬ 
fore you will harbour no such thought* 

In my last, wrote you about some merchandise that 
lies in Slyhic river, belonging to my hon’ble masters, to 
wliich you have not been pleased to reply* Beg the favour 
futurely you will please to write your mind on that anil 
other public affairs to Johu Braddy 11, Esquire, who is 
here a commissary for the iion'ble English comijaoy cn 
tins coast* 

My wife and self are obliged to you, and iu return she 
gives her respect, and I am, sir, &c. &c., 

Hobrrt Adahs* 

The directness of the Englishman brought 
the diplomatic quibbling and nonsense of the 
French commander to hay* He at once 
droj>ped Ins politeness, addressed the council 
instead of his friend ” the English cluef,” ami 
intimated his scorn of mercantile matters:— 

To the Cmincil for a fairs of the E^ngltsh 
nation at TeUicher7^j/, 

From the Fort Mfde, 
December 4f//, N. S., 1723. 

Gentxemen,—I received the letter you had the good¬ 
ness to write me. You tell me of boats of mcrchaiHiiee 
wbieh you have in the river. Give mo leave to tell yon 
that his talkiag Greek, for I ueilher understand, nor will 
I crabanass myself in affairs of commerce; for T medtlle 
in uolhing but matters of war. You may, for the future, 
in such like cases, apply to Mouaieurs Mollandiu and 
Tiemisot, 

J have the honour, &c* &e*, 

Paupaillsn Gonpein. 

The Eiiglish, atill tme to their matter-of- 
fact character, apply to the gentlemen to 
wliom tlie bombastic commander refeiTed 
them, who reply tliat tliey are too much 
engaged in war to he tormented with such 
small aSlrirs of trade; that they could not 
decide the point even if they had time, and it 
was worth their while ; and finally recommend 
tlieir interrogators to apply to the council of 
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Fondlciherry . NotwithstandiDg tlie strange- 
ness of making a reference to tlie supreme 
conncilfor French affairs in India, concerning 
a matter which was too mean for the French 
commander, or his mercantile colleagues in 
direction of French affairs at Myliie, the 
English, still commonplace, in their own 
common-sense way, proceeded to appeal to 
the council for their property and redress of 
injuries. The tone of these French commu¬ 
nications was as devoid of true courtesy as of 
justice and honour. Further correspondence 
between the two factories of Myhie and Telli- 
cherry ensued, hut no person at either factory 
understood the language spoken at the other 
sufficiently well to caiTyon a clear correspon- 
dence^ and delays and mistakes resulted, 
until it was mntuaUy agreed to transact busi¬ 
ness in Portuguese, as men of that nation, or 
natives — half-easte Portuguese—resided at 
both places. 

The native chiefs were not slow in learning 
the true state of feeling between the English 
and French, and did their best to inflame their I 
jealousies and enmities, fearing that both 
might unite for purposes of territorial aggran¬ 
disement, The Boyanore pretended to ally 
himself with the English; a Nalr/' named 
Cnrringboda, ostensibly attached himself to 
the French, and both European powers were 
placed by their cunning native allies In an 
attitude of anger and defiance. No English 
were allowed to cross the French borders, nor 
were the latter permitted to pass into British 
territory; if such a circumstance by chance oc- 
cuiTed, the intruders were chased like spies or 
poachers. The vessels of either nation were 
forbidden to enter the harbour of the other* 
A French “ muncJia'' persisted in approach - 
ing the harbour of Telliclierry, and when 
wfivned off, tlie crew used insulting language. 
The offended council at Tellicherry demanded 
from that at Myhie an apology for the tres¬ 
pass and rudeness of their mariners, and also 
demanded explanations as to the object of the 
muncha’s voyage, which the English alleged 
was to land ammunition and military stores 
for the supply of the Bajah of Cotiote, in order 
that he might have means of making war 
upon the Boyanore, so as to prostrate or 
enfeeble the ally of the English, The object 
of the French was to make war upon the 
British indirectly, and without incurring the 
responsibility of appearing in arms. The 
French commander apologised in most com¬ 
plaisant terms, which migltt have been in¬ 
tended for irony, for the rudeness of his 
sailors, but took no notice of the serious im¬ 
peachment of stirring up feuds to the damage 
of the English, and supplying their known 
enemies with munitions of war. Thus, step 
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by step the French were accumnhiting an 
amount'of injuries to the English, which no 
attempt was made to explain away, soften, or 
compensate; and the irritated British w ere 
nursing their pent-up rage for the hour of 
tlecisive action. The diary of the T cllicherry 
factory from November 7 to December, 1T25, 
is a journal of grievances against the French. 

In 1726 the French and English were 
very near coming into conflict* The Boyanore 
was attacked by the French. The latter pre¬ 
tended various grievances, but the real motive 
was to w^eaken the relative power of the 
English by the conquest of their most os¬ 
tensible ally, and to produce a moral effect 
among the native powers, by showing that 
the English ivere not able to protect their 
friends against France, and that to incur tlie 
ill-will of the latter was destructive to all na¬ 
tive powers, whatever their European alliances* 
This w^as a bold motive, and the measure 
was well calculated to carry it out. The 
Boyanore claimed assistance, for wdiich he 
offered to pay, a condition upon Avhich the 
English insisted. They sent him one hundred 
nairs, hut the Boyanore had neither money 
nor probity, and as he had already contracted 
a large debt for military supplies, they were 
unwUUng to allow him to increase it. The 
results were that the Boyanore demanded 
a truce with the French, and came to terms. 
The French accomplished their object, the 
])restige of tlie English was lo%veTed, and 
tlieir characteristic habit of adopting a costly 
economy was once more bTougiitprominently 
out. 

The Freneli were emboldened, and joined 
the natives that were hostile to the English 
in every demoBstration of ill-feeling. It was 
at this jiincttirc that the French united in a 
pretended hunting expedition w'ith certain 
native chiefs, a circumstance incidently re¬ 
ferred to in a former chapter to show’ the re¬ 
lation of the English to the native powers 
around them* The conduct of the French 
on that occasion was palpably hostile, and 
the English demanded satisfaction. The 
reply w'as somewhat submissive, as if its 
authors ivere conscious that they had gone 
too far, arid that they might incur the dis¬ 
pleasure of the authorities of PondicheiTy; 
or else they w^ere alarmed at the practical 
manner in which the English bad shown 
tbeir disapproval of “ the hunting party *’ of 
native chiefs and French soldiers, by volleys 
of grape-shot and mnsket balls. At all events, 
the tone of the French was apologetic; they 
declared they merely w^nt a him ting, and 
were snrpileed to find the English so un neigh- 
hourly, and hoped, for the future, to 'Hive in 
peace and harmony with all/' especially their 
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European neig'libours^ and cliiefly tliek Britisli 
frieuds. Soon after, the F'rencli fired upon 
an English hunting party_a bond fide party 
of pleasure—and demands for redress were 
of course made. The BVench pleaded un- 
qiiahfied innocence. The answer of the chief 
of the English factory is one of the most 
re markable specimens of Englisli diplomacy 
ever disclosed. The plain-speaking Briton 
Avas not to be soothed by lieartlesa wordSj but 
in direct terms informed his French corre¬ 
spondents what he thought of them. It is so 
unique, that the reader cannot fail to peruse 
it with interest. It ia Bigned by all the 
membera of the council, but the style identi- i 
des it as the production of the chief, Eobert 
Adams, The ^'"Cuny Hair*' referred to, is 
the native leader, previously termed ^^Curr- 
inghoda," the Euglish having been accus¬ 
tomed to term him Cunny,” or Gunny 
Ilair," in writing or speaking of Jiim:— 

To J£ Tremisot and Jiu Cauneil. 

OMer, 1730, 0 ,S, 

GrNVLEiiEN,—^We jaatn<n\" received yotirs of Ous date, 
by which you ackiiovvledj^e Ihq receipt of ours of the 1 6 lli 
iDstaat. By this vre had, as we have alw'ays done, 
commit what you will, are never at a loss for an evasion, 
which frcfttment is grown so old, that it will hardly' pass 
for current at this time of day, ll is with satisfaction 
find you confess to have had some of yovir people out 
those days we httuied, wliieh we designed for our reel's a- 
tion, tdi obstructed hy yon and your accomplice. Cany 
Nair, who of himself w^ould never have dared to have 
broken the peace wdth us without your incititig and 
assisting him, as he did in conjunction with your people, 
by hriiig on ii$ first, wdiich was a good reason for us the 
nest day to go with, more caution and preparation in our 
own limits and conquest. It is very unaccountable yon 
of the French nation should not only with yonr money 
nud ammunition encourage the country against ns, but 
appear personally yourselves in au hostile manner, and 
till you can deprive us of the evidence of oiir senses, w'O 
shall not fail to con ti quo to charge the French with the 
breach of the good harmony between the two crowns in 
Europe, as expressed in our ofhceifl^ and soldiers' narrative 
sent yon of the actions of the l£th and Ibth mstaut. 

We did in ours of the 16th, reply to all you wrote, 
and did then signify that Cuny Nair to the 12th instant 
was esteemed by us a friend, and miglit have continued 
so, J]ud 30 U not beguiled him with vain promises of 
protection and charges to disturb us. If this is your 
meauiug of loviug tranquillity, we are strangers to it, and 
shall be proud of being accounted so. As to the contents 
of what you wTote, we are, and always have been, ob¬ 
servers of the peace and good hamony between the two 
<;row'iis, and find with concern our patiently bearing all 
your insults, both hy sea and land, has not only given you 
the opportunity to proceed as you hav^e in this hostile 
Tnauncr, but has encouraged you to do w^hat you have lately 
done with Cuny Xair j but your dcssgu not taking effect, 
arc resolved to deny it. Otherwise, might have been us 
open as Monsieur Boisron of the L^Uie wm, when he not 
only seized and detained, but plundered the Beur^ grab of 
iMau galore. 

These your treatments are ao plain and obvious, that we 
need not enlarge on them, and tlmf now you should begin, 
ns did on the 12th and 13th. instant, to give ns new testi- 
mouies of your continuing to disturb ns, does not at all 


answer your expressions of this date, not to give os an, 
dEsturhauce by land or sea, We should thiok ourielve 
veiy happy, did your actions answer your writing; Lheti 
we conld be able to say, as we have alw^ays roEdu it ouj. 
study and endeavours to be in good liarmouy with 
but wMc you agitate, assist, aud eiclte the ccuntry 
people in friendship with us, not only to take up arms Wt 
appear with them agaiusi us in an hostile manner as 
above, you must pardou us if, in making the just and true 
representation, we occaaiou you any uneasiness or con¬ 
fusion, for we eaunot but say, your usage, for these Ik^o 
yeai’s last past, has been without regard to laws of nations 
or nature; and as to Cony Kair, who has broke his faith 
with U3, vi'henevcr we lliiuk couveuient to cab him to an 
account for it, shall not, we hope, find any of your 
people with him • which will induce us to be, geatlemca, 
Yonr luost; humble and most obedient servants, 
Eoueet Adams. 

John Johnson, 
Stephen Laat, 

VYm. Foitbes. 

Hugh IIohuud. 

Probably^ under the circtimstapices hi which 
it was penned, no commiinioation could have 
been more pointed and prudent. The French 
had all the advantage of style and dexterity; 
the English, whatever their disadvantages ia 
those partienkre, were so ^'downright straight¬ 
forward," as to cause confusion to their in¬ 
triguing 1 ivais, and leave them little power to 
reply to any purpose. 

Soon after the suave expressions of the 
French in this correspondence, the English 
received certain intelligence of the hostility 
of Cimy Nair. It will be recollected hy 
the reader, from the perusal of previous 
chapters, that there were several hills in the 
immediate vicinage of Tellieherry, TJiese, 
if occupied strongly by^ the British, would 
enable them to command the plains and the 
land approaches; if occupied by an enemy, 
Tellieherry would he untenable, and on this 
account the situation was deemed ineligible 
by military men, as requiring a larger gar¬ 
rison than the amount of its commerce could 
afford. ]\Iyhi6, on the other hand, conld not 
be commanded, while its own position was 
elevated and strong. One of the hills near 
Tellieherry, the oecnpation of which by 
an enemy might prove perilous, was called 
Putinlia, and this Cuny Nair intended to seize. 
The English reasonably believed that this 
movement was impelled by French instiga¬ 
tion, which the subsequent conduct of the 
authorities at Myhie proved. The English 
anticipated Cuny, and occupied the lull them¬ 
selves. There was another hill under the 
guns of the English fort, called Caria Cuna, 
and as soon as the French perceived the 
movement of the British towards Putinhs, 
they seized the other cminenee. Another 
correspondence ensued, wliicli issued in a 
conference. One Louet visited Tellieherry, 
and debated affairs with the British, but this 
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conference did not prove satisfnctorj'. Steplieii 
Law and William Forbes proceeded as an 
English deputation to Myhie, The hospi¬ 
talities shown In each case to the delegates 
eofteiied the asperity of the contest, and the 
affair ended in “ a drawn hattle/’ both parties 
abandoning the military positionB assumed, 
and Cnny keeping himself out of the way. 
On the whole, the dispute ended favourably 
to the British, for, practically, they succeeded 
in tiieir object, although their demands for 
apology were not satisfied. 

The military expenses of both British and 
French factories now so alarmed the directors 
of each company, tliat orders were sent out 
to cultivate a good understanding. The 
French only intended to cultivate it so Jong 
as necessity cons trained, and hoped to recruit 
the sinews of war for a better opportunity* j 
The English were in earnest, and ordem were 
issued to the council of Teliichcrry to reduce 
their armed forces, and to cultivate a land | 
intercourse with their Gallic ueighbours. As 
the distance between the two settlements was 
GO short, it was easy to reciprocate courtesies 
and hospitalities, which were for a while 
abundant, and apparently cordial, hut the 
French continued to intrigue with the native 
princes against the English, and to the dis¬ 
turbance of the country, as far as their clever 
but mischievous influence reached. 

In 1728 a treaty of peace and alliance was 
signed by the goYcrnora of Bombay and Pon- 
dicbeny, and the directors of the East India 
Company in London, and the president and 
council in Bombay believed that diffierences 
were healed; but the Teliicherry people knew 
better, and while carrying out the directions 
of their superiors with frankness, did not relax 
their vigilance, nor increase their confidence 
in the political honesty of thefr new allies* 

The Engliah, who had been long enduring, 
became at length testy, and rather disposed to 
end harassing disputes, suspicions, and dis¬ 
quietude by arms. They ceased to be anxious 
for peace with French or natives, althougli 
they did not then see on what a grand scale 
of action the warlike powers of themselves 
and their countrymen in India should be soon 
tested, Aa the year 1740 approached, the 
tone of feeling in Bombay and Madras, ou the 
coasts of Malabar and Coromaudel, at Surat 
aud on the Hoogly, was that of a sullen 
conviction that, some time or other, French 
gasconade and aggression would provoke war. 
The English did not desire it, but, as the 
Frencli say, tliey accepted the situation,''— 
they gradually conformed their minds to the 
conviction that it was best to Bghfc it out, 
unless some decisive measure of peace in 
Europe sliould harmonise elements which ao 


actively repelled one another* This state of 
mind probably prevailed more at lellicherry 
than anywhere else in India, trom the juxtu" 
position of the settlement and garrison of 
Myhie* The pugnacious feeling created in 
the minds of the English by the conduct of 
the French found vent sometimes in a wrong 
direction, and made them too hasty in entering 
into native quarrels, which, in a calmer frame, 
they would have avoided. The conibativeness 
thus called forth again reacted upon their 
tone and bearing towards the French. Events 
beyond their control, and the working of 
wj'iich was Iiidden, were preparing them for 
the development of the warlike genius, activity, 
and daring, which so soon made them masters 
o f a n empi re* Pro be bly tb e di s tii rban c es and 
disorder within the factory at M} hie, in 17^^0, 
prevented tlie occurrence then of the collision 
to which circumstances were fast ripen ing* 
The consciousness that the English were the 
stronger also averted overt acts ou the part of 
the French, who" were still iurther held in 
check by the derangements of their com¬ 
mercial and economical affairs* 

In 1740 tidings arrived in India that 
England had declared ^vav against Bpaiu, and 
that it w'aa believed in Europe France would, 
as usual, espouse the cause of the enemies ot 
England. Previous to the arrival of this 
news, a war of correspondeBce was waged; 
but the advent of such information created an 
excitement which could witli difficulty be 
repressed. Tlie French, aa usual when any 
difference ensued, and they supposed them¬ 
selves strong enough, made hostile demon¬ 
strations* The BrltiBli at TelHclierry had 
fortified one of the neighbouring hills, called 
Andolamala; the French formed intrench- 
ments near it. The Eiiglisli, regarding this 
as an aggression, did not, as formerly, write 
blunt letters, or hold conferences, but directed 
a small party of soldiers, under the command 
of an ensign, to assault the trenches. This 
was admirably executed. The attacking party 
was small, and but one European officer with 
it. The French opened a heavy fire upon the 
advancing party when within range; but so 
rapidly, boldly, and orderly did the British 
charge, that they entered the trenches witJi 
iittle loss, and drove out the enemy with so 
much ease as to excite the contempt of the 
natives and deeply to humiliate the vaunting 
soldiers by whom the trenches ivere so inso¬ 
lently opened and occupied* The himiiliation 
of the Gauls did not end with their defeat; 
they did not dare to strike anotlier blow; but 
instead of gallantly seeking to retrieve their 
disgrace, they endeavoured to bribe the native 
cliiefs to make war in tlieir stead. The result 
of the action to the English was a great in- 
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crease of tlieir moral influence and self reliance. 
The event did not certainly dispose them to 
put up ’With further insults, wliich the French 
continued to offer in such way as to leave a 
declaration of hostilities on the part of the 
English on such ground impossible, wliile the 
affronts, neYertheleas, irritated and annoyed, 

TellicheTry was the focus, or, at all events, 
the principal focus, when there were several 
foci, of quarrel with the French. The factory 
at Ajengo, the progress and general troubles 
of which were related in a former chapter, 
was one of the points around Tvhich Frencli 
influence and menace gathered; but as the 
Hutch preferred learned despatches to war, 
BO tlie Frencli preferred gasconade and display 
to any immediate appeal to arms, although 
they made it evident enough they were willing 
to strike hut dared not. The English factors 
at Ajengo w’ere as iuYiiIiierable to French 
satire as to Hutch easiiistry : they pursired the 
even tenor of their way, and carried on their 
correspondence with tlie French wdth much 
less respect for their adversaries than wdien 
addressing the Dutch, notwithstanding the 
overlaid courtesy and compliment of the 
letters and despatches of the former. 

At Car war and Honaw^ar, on the 1\Ialabar 
coast, the English were annoyed by the pre¬ 
sence of French agents in the neighbour¬ 
hood, fomenting disputes between tlie native 
chiefs, stimulating them against the English, 
and sowing seeds of envy and anger among 
the neighbouring Hutch and Portuguese, 
which were as prolific as those who scattered 
them could desire. Still it \ras at Tellicherry 
not only so far as Western India “was con¬ 
cerned, but taking all India into account, that 
intrigues and open acts of hostility on the 
part of the French had the best opportunity 
of development; and when all was compa¬ 
ratively calm in the British settlements of 
Malabar, disturbances betw^een British and 
French broke out again at Tellicherry and 
IMyliie. The French troubles appeared to 
have been hushed to slumber at the other 
stations—even St. David's was comparatively 
little tormented by Pondicherry—w^hen at 
Tellicherry there occurred new alarms and 
discontents. 

In 1711 the expectations of a general war 
in Europe were yet more prevalent in India 
than they were, as above noticed, in the be¬ 
ginning of 1740. France and England, 
although virtually at war from 1740, were 
not actually in hostilities until 1744 ; accord- 
higly, authors date the commencement of this 
war very variously, some considering that it 
properly commenced in 1742, others before 
that time, and another class of ^vriters dating 
its commencement from 1744. 


It was natural that the Europeans in India 
ahoiild in their owui political relations be 
keenly susceptible of any impression from 
symptoms wfitich portended a struggle be- 
tsveen the two great luaritime powers of 
Europe, when it is remembered how frequently 
their swords were draw'n against one anotUcr. 
The lektions of the two great coutiguoui 
European countries as to peace and war over 
a long period of history may he thus stated. 
There broke out wars between England and 
France at the following dates, and which 
lasted for the following periods :—1100 for 
two years; 1141, one year; llGl, twenty- 
five years; 1211, fifteen years; 1224, nine¬ 
teen years; 1204, five years; 13S9, twenty- 
one years ; 1368, fifty - two years; 1442, 
forty-nine years; 1492, one month; lol2, 
two years; 1521, six years; 1549, one year; 
1557, two years; 1562, two years; 1627, two 
years; 1G66, one year ; 1689, ten years; 1702, 
eleven years; 1744, four years; 1756, seveE 
years ; 177G, seven years; 1793, nine years; 
and lastly, in 1803, twelve years: making in 
all 2G5 years of war wdtliin a period of 721 
years.” 

The ideas of French power which prevailed 
amongst Englishmen, and amongst the men of 
other European nations in 1741, were very 
different from those which now prevail:— 
“ During the early period of these wars, our 
continental rival continued 2 >reponderant, and 
the revenue and population considerably ex¬ 
ceeded that of this country. The revenue of 
Louis XIV. was comimted at nearly three 
times that of Charles 11. The alJiance against 
France, cemented hy the perseverance of 
William, rendered victorious by the talents of 
MarJborougli, relieved us from the dreaded 
overthrow of the political eqnilibrUun; hnt 
even after our splendid Bueeesses, it continued 
a common opinion among foreigners, as among 
OUTS elves, that the resources of the French 
were more solid, and that they would Boon 
equal or Eurpass us in those arts which form 
the constituents of national wealth. 

In the reign of George I., this country 
bore to France in point of population the pro¬ 
portion of only forty-five to one hundred. 
Were we to continue the parallel, we should 
find that as to population we shall probably 
overtake our ancient rival before the lapse of 
many years. JMeantime, those who know that 
the issue of a military struggle mainly de¬ 
pends not so much on population as on dis¬ 
posable revenue, will be satisfied that at 
present we should have no cause to dread a 
contest single-banded with that power, against 
which our forefathers were obliged to seek 
continental aliiancesJ’’^ 

* Colburn’s United Sen-ke January, 1S5T- 
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Between 1740 nnd 1744 tlie anhnosity Be- \ 
tween the two nations was intense, and their 
resonrees were squandered in indirect war. 
From the death of Charles VL, Emperor of 
Germany, in 1741, the certainty of an open 
and ostensible niptnre between England and 
France at no distant date was obvious to every 
reflecting person in Europe and among Euro¬ 
peans in Asia. 

At Tellicherry and Myhie, the grand 
struggle during this brief interval consisted of 
efforts to prevent either factory from its nsna! 
participation in the trade of pepper-^a cora- 
nion source of quarrel hefeweeu European 
nations in the East, and one peculiarly em¬ 
bittered. During that time, matters generally 
’went in favour of the English; they secured 
by their more direct <]ij)Jomacy the confidence 
of the native chiefs, who admired the French 
more, hut trusted the English better. The Eng¬ 
lish continued to receive lavish expressions of 
French compliment, and replied by unpolished, 
plain spoken, hut on the whole oivil letters, 
the writers of which cared nothing for French 
coiirte&y, and had no reliance on French ho¬ 
nour. Meanwhile, the British had taken up the 
French game of intriguing with the native chiefs 
against their neighbours, and played it well: 
so well, that for eight months the settlementB 
of France were blockaded by native powers 
at E’Uglish instigation. Among the French 
no man, at least no public man, understood 
the true policy to be pursued by a European 
power in India, except the gallant and wise 
Labourdonnais, In 1740 his Asiatic services 
were so appreciated in France, that not only 
was he welcomed to his country with accla- 
niation, hut the honour was conferred upon 
him of returniug to the East in command of 
both a fleet and army. He had previously, 
as the reader has seen, sliown his warlike 
genius at IMyhie iu a comparatively humbler 
although honourable capacity; at tlm time 
now under review, he equally displayed it as 
a sagacious statesman and naval eommunder. 
On the ISth of November, 1741, he arrived 
at My hie not only with naval and military 
authority, but as super visor of French trade. 
Upon his arrival, he opened a correspondence 
with the Euglish factors at Tellieherry, pro¬ 
posing accommodation and friendship. He 
wFis sincere; and the language in which he 
expressed himself showed the goodness of his 
heart and iho greatness of his nature. He of 
course objected to those demonstrations of 
force which the English so frequently made 
against the French settlements in favour of 
their uative enemies; and requested that 
ill an attack contemplated by the French 
upon the Boyanore and Namburis, who w^ere 
then blockading Myhie from the land, that 


lf)3 

the English would not send succours of \var 
either bv laud or sea; and if English hoata 
came within a eevtain distance in spite of his 
warning and request, he begged that he 
might not be eonfiiderecl hostile if they were 
Bcm^ched, to ascertain whether imiuitions were 
conveyed in them for liU foes. His request 
was reasonable, and it w^onld have been im¬ 
possible to Gouvey what duty and necessity 
dictated in language more manly, honest just, 
and conciliatory. The reply of the English 
chief was civil and cold; he admitted the pro¬ 
priety of Bcarching English boats, but took 
no notice of the other demands. The fact 
was, the predecessors of Labourdonnais had 
brought about a state of tilings which could 
not be removed by the 3dnd and sincere policy 
of that great and good man. The French 
had entered upon a certain game, into whicli 
they had forced the English; and the latter 
were not likely to allow tliem to draw the 
stakes ^^'hen there was a prospect of success 
to English pertinacity and common sense. 

Labourdonnais stormed the native in- 
trenchmenta, defeated Boyanore in the open 
field ; followed up liia successes in a sliort bnt 

\ brilliant campaign, and compelled the trouble¬ 
some Indian to cede territory around the 
factory at IMyhie, within a circumference 
swept by a radius of an English rnile^" The 
French eonimander and superviaor then visited 
the English, for whom he had a cordial re¬ 
spect, which they appreciated, aiifd received 
him wdth distinguished honour. Ills object 
was to conciliate and reconcile, as a Chnstian 
obligation, and a sound policy in the Asiatic 
interests of France, of the prospects of which 
he aloue, amongst all the French officers and 
traders of the time, is knovm to have had fore¬ 
sight. 

He proposed a treaty, several articles of 
which were characterized by justice, good 
sense, and moderation. One of these articles 
stipulated the mutual abandonment of all out¬ 
lying forts, and military positions which only 
served as demonstrations of hostility, and 
created to both factories expenses destructive 
of the profits of their trade. The English 
freely accepted this point, for they had con¬ 
fidence in Labourdonnais, although not in 
his countrymen generally. Another article 
was that all differences between the natives 
and either the French or Englisli, should be 
arbitrated by that one of the two European 
powers not mixed up lu the dispute, and in 
case the native chiefs refused the arbitration, 
a combined force of French and Englisli 
should enforce what appeared just to both. 
This was too complicated a proposal for tlie 
English factors; they preferred ending their 
* Diaries of' and 
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own quarrels witliont Freiicli assistance, and 
they were not disposed to aid the French 
against the natives in quarrels which did not 
involve the interests of the East India Com¬ 
pany. The proposal of Lahonrdonnais was 
transmitted for decision to the conucll of Bom¬ 
bay. After much deliberation the articles 
w^ere agreed to and ratified at Bombay and 
Pondicherry. 

The British, after the signature, became 
more hopeful of peace, and reduced their 
military forces ; they also rased the forts of 
Piitinha, Audolamala, and Tcrmala. Laboiir- 
donnals being honest, and m earnest, the 
French forts of Ganamala, Peringature, Chim- 
bera^ and Poitera, u^ere razed. Labourdon- 
nais appeared no more upon the western 
shores of India, but in other directions he 
made his genius and warlilte power felt while 
the war between the two nations raged in the 
East. According to Eaynal he was the first 
who suggested the desirableness of dispatch¬ 
ing royal ships of war to the Indian seas. 

* On the withdrawal of Labourdonnais from 
Myhie, a factor named Leyrit assumed the 
government. He continued to maintain good 
relations with the English as recommended by 
Laboiu'donnais. The neighbouring native 
chiefs w’ere alarmed at seeing the amity of the 
two European nations ■ and w ell understand¬ 
ing how easy it was to disturb it, they agreed 
among tliemaelves to adopt wdmtever schemes 
were most likely to bring to pass some inter¬ 
ruption to the prevailing harmony. The 
Boyanore, now an ally of tlie French, ob¬ 
structed English trade, and the French, not¬ 
withstanding the binding obligations of the 
recent treaty, did not adopt any means to 
persuade or deter Mm from doing so, as 
they reaped a temporary profit by his pro¬ 
ceedings, The Xing of Colcstry defied and 
irritated the French, assuming that he did so 
as the champion of the English. A coolness 
sprung up; yet neither party w-as disposed to 
break the peace. In 1744 the chief of Telli- 
cherry informed the president at My hie that 
war between their respective countries had 
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been declared in Europe, hut he proposed 
that, nevertheless, they should remain good 
neighbours ; and to prevent any mieiaterpre- 
tations of the good understanding, it ivas 
agreed that their troops should not fire upon 
one another wdthin sight of the factory flags. 
The English went still farther in their peace^ 
fill dispositions, and having been very eucceas- 
ful in purchases of popper, they sent eightv 
candies of it to Myiiie. The French returned 
naval salutes, and restored English deserters. 
The two companies encouraged these peaceful 
manifestations, and the chief French authority 
in Pondicherry ratified all that had been done 
at Myhie. The president and council of 
Bombay beheved that such a compromise was 
injurious to the interests of the English nation 
generally, and more especially in the East, 
and deemed it better that the two nations 
should carry on the war at home and abroad 
until victory decided the mastery. TJie Eng¬ 
lish government w^aa of the same opinion. 
The chief at Tellicherry was censured by the 
government of Bombay, pointing out to him 
that the French were merely esponslug a 
truce to gain time, their Eastern forces being 
inferior to those of England. At My hie this 
was more evidently the case, as the exchequer 
of the factory was drained by pompous mili¬ 
tary spectacles, and continuous military expe¬ 
ditions, and once more, in the moment of 
perplexity, the Boy an ore invested the place. 

Such we re the positions of the tw^o po'wers 
in India, ay hen the first bolts of war fell and 
shook the realms over w^hich the mighty 
storm, long preparing, at last spent its force. 
There was a capriciousness and eingnlarlty 
about French and English relations in Wes¬ 
tern India. When Che parent powers were at 
perfect peace, their factories Avere waging a 
little warwdien there w^as open hostility in 
the British Channel, the factories w^ere ex¬ 
changing salutes, making presents, offering 
compliments, and vowing perpetual amity. 
It Li necessary now to turn to other depart¬ 
ments of the field of struggle, and to relate 
the progress of the Avar itself. 
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W.Ul BETWEEN ENGLAND AND F£L\NCE IN THE 

AND ASSAULTS OF FORT ST, DAVID BY THE FRENCH—SIEGE OF PONDICHERRY BY iHE 
BRITISH—PEACE IN CONSEQUENCE OP THE TRE.ATY OF ALV-LA-CILVPELLB. 


YVar Bet ween France and England having 
been declared, and the efforts of the traders 
of both nation a w sowie of the stations in 
India to prefievve neutrality having provetl 
unavailing, the conflict began at Bladras hi 
1746. On the 14th of September that year, 
a French fleet, under the gallant Labour- 
donnais, anchored betiveen four and fiv^e 
leagues to tJie south of Madras, and landed 
six hundred soldiers, seamen, and marines, 
The troops moved hy land, while the fleet 
coasted during the remainder of that day and 
the morning of the ensuing. About mid¬ 
day of the loth, they arrived before the city. 
Labourdonnais eflbeted, without opposition, 
the landing of the remaining French iafantry. 
The assailing force consisted of more than 
one thousand French, four hundred eepoys, 
drawn from the various French Etatioiis, 
chiefly Pondicherry, and four hundred blacks 
of Madagascar, called Caffres, who had been 
employed as a garrison in the French settle¬ 
ment of the Blauritins, and were well-disci¬ 
plined by Labourdonnais lumself. The troops 
landed were little short of two thousand men, 
and an equal number were on board the fleet 
to act as oecasion might require. 

The garrison was by no means adequate to 
cope with such a force, led by one of the best 
commanders of the age. The soldiers were 
two hundred, one hundred of udiom were 
English volunteers, and were utterly inex¬ 
perienced in war. These were all that could 
be relied upon. There were between three 
and four thousand Portuguese Indians who 
sympathised more with the French than with 
the British, and were not armed. The Syrian 
Christians and Jews urere pretty numerous, 
and would have proved faithful to the 
English, but they were not warlike, and the 
British did not place that eonfideuce in tliem 
wdiich they deserved. Concerning the quality 
of the garrison, Professor ^Yikon remarks :— 

A letter to a proprieior of India stock, 
pubiished in 1750, by a person ■who' was 
evidently concerned in Uic government of 
Madras at the time, states, that the soldiers 
u^ere not only few, but of a very indifferent 
description; that the town was ill provided 
with ammunifjon stores, and that its fortifica¬ 
tion a were in a rninoua condition: the neces¬ 
sity for rigid economy at home, Iiaviiig with¬ 
held the means of maintaining the establish¬ 
ment abroad in a state of eflicieucy/' 


The governor was sumruoued to surrender> 
and refused. A bombardment opened from 
the whole fleet, and the artillery landed with 
the invaders. Notv^ itbstaiiding the u ealuiess 
of the defence, the bombardment was con¬ 
tinued five days without any attempt to 
storm. The troops of the garrison were worn 
out, the native inhabitants filled with terror, 
and the half-caste Portuguese disaffected ■ flic 
fortifications could no longer protect their de¬ 
fenders, and as an assault must be successful, 
the president oflered a ransom. Lahour- 
donnais was too much of a politician to ac¬ 
cept the like, lie knew that if the French 
flag was seen floating above Madras, it would 
produce a moral effect not inferior to a similar 
triumph at even Goa or Batavia, and he in¬ 
sisted upon Burrender. Mr. Mill describes 
him as coveting “ the glory of displaying 
French colours on the ramparts of St. Georgef^ 
which is not accordant with the temper, 
character, or conduct of Labourdonnais: he 
was solely actuated by a sense of duty and 
honour, and a clear view of the policy that 
suited his countiy. 

Whilc he insisted upon cajiitulation, he 
pledged his honour to restore the settlement 
upon payment of a moderate ransom of 
100,000 pagodas, or rather bonds for the 
payment of that amount were given by tlie 
president, and the city surrendered. The 
conduct of Labourdonnais was as gentle 
while a victor, as it was fearless in war. He 
had not lost a man diiilng the bombardment, 
and as he did all in his power to avoid blood¬ 
shed, only four or live English perished. His 
care in directing the shells, so as to inflict as 
little iujury as possible upon private property, 
enabled bim to effect bis conquest with only 
the destruction of a few houses of the inhabi¬ 
tants. Labourdonnais gained a complete 
ascendancy over all with whom he came in 
contact; he was beloved alike hy EuglisJi land 
natives, his bearing w’^as not that of a victor, 
but of a friend: even of his private fortune, he 
contributed to alieviate distresses, which, as a 
French officer, be could not avoid inflicting. 
History has not often recorded one so bi-ave, 

BO good, so tender, and so just in victory as 
this great and glorious man. 

An English fleet had been dispatched from 
England, but the admiral having died, the com¬ 
mand devolved upon the senior captain, who 
was deficient in sHli and spirit, and evaded 
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a conflict with Labourdonnais, remaining in 
the harbour of TrincotnaleOj bo that the French 
admiral was in effect not only master of Madras^ 
but of the Indian seas. 

liabourdoiinais had a more formidable 
enemy than the English^—Puplcix, the go¬ 
vernor of Pondicherry^ and supreme chief of 
all the French factories in India. He was a 
man of superior, of even great, intellectual 
parts, but of the lowest moral qualifications 
for his post. His envy was mean, his osten¬ 
tation childish, his desire of praise avaricious, 
his ambition boundless and utterly unprin¬ 
cipled. He could conceive the greatest UH' 
dertakings, and carry them out with a genius 
correspoodiiig to that wdiich devised them. I 
JSio w^ant of political intrigue was too intri¬ 
cate for Iiini to comprehend or disentanglej 
but where the risk of personal safety was . 
concerned, he was without courage, even if 
the completion of his dearest designs de¬ 
pended tipon its exercise. He had the great- | 
ness of mind which belongs to the purely 
iutellectiml, but was witliout magnanimity, 
for it was never shown towards foes or friends, 
vanquished or victors, competitors in the same 
career, or those wlio achieved success in any 
other. He was implacable in his resentments, 
and degraded his country hy using her power 
to gratify them. He was desirous of promot¬ 
ing French glory, hut chiefly that France 
might be under obligation to lihn : Ire wished 
her to be made eonspicuoua by a light shining 
from himself. Such was Hupleix, and he 
never displayed these evil qualities more than 
ill his conduct to Labourdoiinais, and iiis 
opposition to what that magnanimous man 
proposed. AVhen Dupleix heard of the success 
of Labourdonnaia, hia mind was filled with 
Btraiigely coufheting emotions. Hatred to 
the English caused him to receive the in¬ 
telligence with gratification—envy of La- 
bourdommis, filled him with mortification. 
Ha conceived the idea of so thwarting his 
own countryman, as to deprive him of his 
honour, if not of his glory, and of so treating 
the English, whom Labourdoiinais respected, 
as to humiliate their generous friend and con¬ 
queror. Like the heroic Russian general who 
conquered Kars, Lab our donnaia became the 
friend and protector of the valiant and unfor¬ 
tunate, wliom nothing but fate could conquer; 
but Dupleix determined to frustrate that 
beiievoleiice, and reverse that policy. Ac¬ 
cordingly he refused to recognise the agree¬ 
ment made by tlie captor of Madras to restore 
it upon t be pay men t of an indemni ty. Laboiir- 
donnais was not a man to be trifled with, 
even by one iso eminent and powerful as Du- 
pleix, and he firmly insisted that the powers 
with which lie sailed from France were inde¬ 


pendent of Lupleix, and that he had mt 
only acted in virtue of them, but under the 
instruetiona wdiich he received from the 
French East India Company, wliich were 
characterized by moderation and forbearance. 
He liad it m his power, Professor ^Tilsou 
affirms, according to those instructions, to de¬ 
stroy or to restore, but not to occupy, Madras. 
The second of the alternatives, where so 
strong a nation aa England was ccncernetl, 
was the more politic; but independent of 
destruction and cruelty were revolting alib 
to the principles and feelings of the great 
Frenchman, 

Unable to deter Laboiirdonnais, and afraid 
to take any penal measures of a direct nature 
against him, Dupleix sent instructions of such 
a Idnd, as while not directly overruling the 
admiral's oi'ders, rendered it difficult for the 
French officers and agents to linow wdiich to 
obey or what to do. By such means the re¬ 
moval of goods and stores were impeded, and 
the fleet was unable to leave Madras (the 
ivorst point in a storm in all the Indian seas) 
until the monsoons began. On the night of 
the 13th of October a storm drove the fleet 
out to sea. Two of the ships w^ere lost, all 
hands on hoard perishing except fourteen. 
The other vessels were tossed about, dismasted, 
and nearly wrecks. Dupleix refused all as¬ 
sistance. He next insisted that the date of 
the restoration of the city, wdiich was to have 
been two days after the storm, should be de¬ 
ferred three months. Labonrdonuais aiul the 
English with reluctance consented. The ad¬ 
miral eoukl not remain on such a dangerous 
coast during the stormy wcatljer which had 
set in, and on his departure the place was of 
course surrendered to Dupleix. He imme¬ 
diately violated the treaty in a manner fis 
void of shame as of honour. 

When Lab our donnais disappeared with his 
fleet, the nabob, at the head of a native amy, 
attacked the French, resolving to possess 
himself of the great city for which the Euro¬ 
pe an a were contending among themselves. 
When the French fleet sailed, twelve hundred 
men were left behind, who had been disci¬ 
plined by Labourdoiinais himself after a pecu¬ 
liar manner, to serve on laud or sea. This 
force encountered the nimierous army of the 
nabob, making dreadful havoc by the rapid 
service of their artillery, and utterly discoiu- 
fiting “ the floors,” Thus the example was 
not set by Clive at Plassey, as is general]/ 
supposed, of a small European force well dis¬ 
ciplined defeating vast numbers of the natives; 
the little army of Labourdounaia at 3Iaaraa 
had that honour. This circumstance is no¬ 
ticed by Or me, but has been lost sight oi by 
English VTiters generally. Dupleix's purpose 
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of violating the treaty with the English pre¬ 
sident at Madras, was supported by the public 
voice at Pondicherry. Mill says {without 
giving authority for the statement) that 
Diipleix, by misrepresentation and power, 
induced or constrained the French merchants 
to present a petition against the fulfilment of 
the treaty. With or without such moral sup¬ 
port as it was intended to be, Dupleix w’ould 
have carried out Ida purpose, and he accord¬ 
ingly executed it with vigour, hiadras was 
plundered; English and natives were not 
only deprived of their goods, but even of their 
personal ornaments. The most remorseless 
Mahratta robber was not Jess relenting tlinn tlie 
French governor. Except some who effected 
their escape, the English as well as the chief 
native citizens were brought to Pondicherry 
as captives, not for the purpose of better se¬ 
curity, hut to mock them by a public trium¬ 
phal procession, in which they were made to 
pass througii every indignity that could be 
heaped upon captives; the French governor 
took part In the display with vain ostentation, 
and gave way to malignant and despicahie 
exultation. He triumphed over his eiiemies 
and his noble rival after the manner of the 
most remote and barbarous times, such as had 
long perished from the usages of all hut the 
weakest and most uncivilized peoples. 

Among the captives who were led in that 
inglorious procession—inglorious to France, 
to Frenchmen, and above all to the execrable 
DupJeix—was one youtli whom Providence 
had designed to avenge the indignity put 
upon himself, Lis companions, his conntry, 
and humanity. That youth was Robert Clive. 

The present is a suitabie moment in which 
to state something of the early life of the 
future conqueror, already passingly brought 
before the reader. The family of young Clive 
had been settled in Shropshire, near Market 
Drayton, on a small estate, for five hundred 
years, \vhen he W'as born.* His father was 
bred to the bar, married a lady of Manchester 
named Gaskil, and had a numerous family. 
Robert was the eldest childj and was born 
the 29 th 0 f Septe mber, 1725, Yon iig E obe rt 
uaa one of the many notable persons wiio 
have confirmed the saying, ‘Hhe cbilTs the 
fatlier of the man/* Kis early boyhood re¬ 
vealed the characteristics of his future man¬ 
hood. Ho was a lad of indomitable will 
ohstimte, fyrannical, having the faculty of 
attaching to him the enterprising and rest¬ 
less, utterly fearless in danger, even loving it 
for its own sake, so tJmt the wdld and reckless 
mlventures of his boyhood were the theme of 

Hie Marl of Powh. Bv Major! 
buncral Sir Joha Mdeohn, KhC.B. " ^ 
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conversation for many a mile around Drayton, 
and for many a year after “naughty Bob’" 
had disappeared from the scenes of his early 
exploits. Pugilistic encounters, in which lie 
displayed endurance and courage, and mimic 
warJare among boys, in which he was always 
a leader of one of the parties, afforded him 
mnch delight. At school, boxing, skating, 
cricket, racing, and all manner of manly 
games, and of "wild and daring adventures, en¬ 
gaged his affections, to the disparagement of 
literary progress and education. He w^as the 
terror of ushers, liis defiant spirit brooked no 
j indignity even when consciously in the wrong, 
and w^hen a mild discipHno might prove suc- 
I Cessfiil. One of his teachers, it is alleged, 
predicted that^wdld Eobby"' would yet be 
a great man. Lord Macaulay declare a “the 
general opinion seems to have been, that Ro¬ 
bert was a dunce if not a reprobate.” His 
lordship doe.g not add, as he might have done, 
that the opinion w^as in neither respect well- 
founded. In all his wildneas there was 
character; he was deeply susceptible of the 
friendships schoolboys form ; he was grateful, 
aud if not dutiful to his parents,he would yet 
resent the slightest reflection upon them, and 
speak of them wdth reverence, regretting hi a 
own undutifulness. He ’was not addicted to 
boolcs, but he made more progress at school 
than he got credit for, and possessed a quick 
discernment, clear judgment, and comprehen¬ 
siveness of understanding. These in tehee Lu a! 
characteristics were, however, more displayed 
In action than in preparing the lessons set by his 
preceptors. The intu ition wi th wRich school - 
boys percelv^e the merits of their companions, 
led them to invest young Clive with the attri¬ 
butes of a lad of sense and of a hero; their 
confidence in his courage and capacity in 
every boyish freak, equalled that with wdnch 
his soldiers afterw^ards surrounded him in the 
broken battalions of A root, or follotved him 
upon the desperate field of Plassey* Undoxibt- 
edly his chief excellences were, even iji boy¬ 
hood, prompt judgment in undertaking what 
was practicable, perseverance in carrying out 
what he undertook, a courage which no dan¬ 
ger, liowever awful, could daunt, and a pre¬ 
sence of mind wdiich never forsook him in 
peril or diificulty. These qualities were ex¬ 
emplified when he climbed the steeple of 
Drayton Church, to the terror of the quiet iu- 
habitants of that pretty village, as much as 
they'were when he escaped from Pondicherry, 
captured, and afterwards defended Arcof, 
surprised French expeditions, or routed na¬ 
tive hosts with a few hundreds of men. His 
eliief fault was tyranny, and that he exhihited 
I' iien he bullied the shopheepera of Market 
iJrayton, controlled hia BchooIfelJows, and 
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raised insurrections against unpopular pre¬ 
ceptors, as iniicli as when he arbitrarily dis¬ 
missed Captain Armstrong of Bombay while 
serving under him m Bengal, and when he 
put down peculation and jobbery with a liigh 
hand in the factories during the hey-day of 
his power. 

It is often the case in the families of men 
of original genius, that the last to recognise 
the peculiar parts of the eccentric, or supposed 
eccentric, person are Ids own near relations. 
This was the case with Clive. TJiey did not 
perceive the mighty strength of this English 
Samson, and made no allowance for his 
weaknesses. Yet, tlieir conduct and feelings | 
towards him hardly justified the language of 
Lord Macaulay. '‘It fs not strange that they 
gladly accepted for him, when ho was in his 
eighteenth year, a writership in the East 
India Company, and shipped him off to make 
a fortune or die of fever in Madras.” There 
is no material in the work of Sir John MaB 
colm wduch affords fair scope for placing the 
conduct of the family in such a light in a 
treatise professing to be a review of Sir 
John's biography. The elder Clive had so 
small an estate, and that encumbered, he 
made so little by his profession, and had so 
large a family, that he reasonably accepted 
the appointment for Robert. The ambition 
of the young man was, however, to become a 
Manchester merchant. He loved his mother'a 
relatives, the Gaslcils, in that city, and desired 
to enter upon the active species of mercantile 
pursuits which have ahvays cliaracteriscd the 
trade of that great city. Long afterwards, 
when far away from England, his thoughts 
often turned to the happy days he liad spent 
in Manchester, whose scenes and associationB 
he longed to revisit. He seemed to entertain 
the opinion expressed in a recent work, Yoituff 
America Ahroa€l^ hy Mr, Train, of Boston, 
United States, I would rather be a clerk in 
London or Xew York, than the head of a 
large mercantile eatahliahmeiit in Madras.” 
Thither, howev^er, our young adventurer went, 
reluctantly bidding adieu to the wliite cliffs 
of his country, which he loved so well, and for 
which he eventually dared and did so much. 

Voyages round the Capo are still long, com¬ 
pared with the overland route * before steam 
was known, the time consumed vid the Cape 
was still greater; and a century ago, the 
TOY age was rendered very tedious indeed by 
tlie architecture of the ships employed in the 
Indian trade, and the nautical habits of the 
sailors and captains of that age. Clive, how¬ 
ever, had a very long voyage, which consumed 
a whole year. It is probable that it was, on 
the whole, a well-spent year—one of thought 
and reading, of meditation upon the future, 


and reflec t i on upon the pa st. The eb i ps ma de 
a several month a' stay on the coast of the 
Brazils, and there Clive studied the Portuguese 
language, which was always an advantage to 
him in his Indian career, the traces of the 
Portuguese being then still fresh upon the 
shores of the peninsula. Arrived in Madras 
he was filled with disgust. He neither liked 
the place, the situation, nor the people. Hia 
pay was inadequate, and he soon inetirred 
debts which harassed his mind. He was 
haughty, and, like many other adventurers, 
bold, competent, and self-relying; yet he was 
shy, and consequently made few acquaint¬ 
ances: he was miserably lodged, home-sick, 
and unhappy. IVith all his intrepidity, like 
^^^elsoii, be was a delicate youth-—at all events, 
out of his own climate; and he suffered 
greatly from the exhauating heats of all low 
situations in Soiitliern India. It was not, Sir 
John Malcolm affirms, until he was several 
months in Madras that he formed an ac¬ 
quaintance with any family which a youth of 
his early associations and respectability could 
visit He pined for his loved England, and 
for any one of the paths of honour and enter¬ 
prise her industry and ambition provided 
mthin her own shores. He thus wrote to 
Ids relatives i—I have not enjoyed one happy 
day since I left my native country. I must 
confess, at intervak when I think of my dear 
native England, it affects me in a very par¬ 
ticular manner ...... If I should be so 

blest as to visit again my own country, but 
more especially Manchester, the centre of all 
my wishes, all that I could hope or desire for 
-would be presented in one view.” Lord 
Macaulay, In bis review of General Malcolm's 
memoir, says, of these passages, *^He ex¬ 
pressed his feelings softer and more pensive 
than we should have expected either from the 
waywardness of his boyhood or from the in- 
fiexible sternness of his later years.” It is 
surprising that the great critic shoidd not have 
perceived, in Sir John Malcolm’s records of 
tlie you til of his hero, sufficient evidence of 
a tender and even a }dain£ive spirit, wliich 
lived within him in spite of all his rougher 
attributes, as a mild bright star beaiuing 
tlirough the darkness and turbulence of a 
storm. His lordshi p, in -vindicating tbe nobler 
atlributcB of Clive against his calumniators, 
points out the benignant and affectionate as¬ 
pects of his disposition, which appear so touch- 
ingly amidst even *"the indexible sternnesB of 
his later years.” While neglected in MaciraB, 
he met with some encouragement from the 
president, who threw open to Inm his library, 
whicli was well stocked with the beat books 
of the day. There Clive studied with assi' 
dui ty, and, having had the foundation of a 
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tfood etlucatioiij lie was able to make available 
easily the information to be gathered amongst 
the president's books. He thus emerged into 
public life neither ignorant of books nor men, 
and having passed through long periods, in 
proportion to his years, necessitating i^efleetion 
by the eircnmstancea of retirement in which 
he was placed. It does not appear that mili¬ 
tary reading formed part of hia studies : he 
had, at that time, ratlier cultivated commercial 
tastes and ambition; hut, as almost every 
EngUsii boy loves stories of military enter¬ 
prise, he would be likely, from national taste 
as well aa from coustitutioDal sympathy with 
heroic adventure, to take up books recording 
tlie valorous deeds of Ida loved anceatral 
England. TJie singular inteliigeuec on all 
military subjects shown by him at once, when 
emergency called for it, strengthens the pro¬ 
bability that military history and tactics formed 
part of his studies. Y’hOe he lived as a 
witer in Madras, bis conduct was not very 
dissimilar to that of Ins boyhood: he W’as 
haughty to his superiors, and, without being 
actually Insuhordinate, was so wilful as to en¬ 
danger hia situation. It w^ould appear that 
much of what w*aa strange and ^wayward, and 
even hold, in his behaviour arose from disease* 
From his early youth or chiklhood, some 
morbid affliction, perhaps an affhetion of the 
brain, which intlaenced his cinotlona without 
obscuring his hue intellect, attended him; 
and, when lonely and apparently forsaken in 
Madras, he twice attempted suicide. The 
instrument used on each of these occasions 
was a pistol, wdacli both times missed hre 
when the barrel Avas pointed to his head. 
Having convinced himself, on the latter oc¬ 
casion, that the pistol Avas well loaded, he 
received the impression that Providence or 
destiny had designed him for some Important 
purpose, aa his life was so miraculously pre¬ 
served. Such was the state of mind of this 
young man wlieii borne a prisoner by the per¬ 
fidious Dupleix to Pondicherry, and there 
paraded about for the sport of a people w?ho 
Avere little better than their then infamous 
governor. It is easy to conceive how the 
high spirit of Clive chafed undei‘ these iudig- | 
iiitics; but his resolute will and fertile genius I 
soon found au o importunity to assert them¬ 
selves: he assumed the disguise of a Miiasul- 
inan, left the town by night, and reached the 
English fortress of St, David in safety* Well 
had it heen’for Dupleix and for France that 
tJie wanderer who so well affected the mien 
and garb of Islam had been fettered in Pon¬ 
dicherry, or that Xiaboirrdonnais* clemency 
and hoaour had prevailed, aud left the young i 
clerk in “ ’\\riters’ Buildings," at Ufatlraa, 
until coaimeroial success, dismission, or suicide 
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liad prevented him from interfering in the 
lieid of war with the ambition of the governor 
of PondicheiTy, and the genius of French 
conquest* 

When Clive arrived at St, David’s, he, of 
course, found only occasional employment for 
his pen ; he was in distress, utterly penniless. 
The indignation of the garrison against the 
Frencli was great, and every man thought of 
the sword I Clive requested an appointment 
as ensigu iu tho company's service, and his 
desire was granted. Thus began his militar}'^ 
career, and, like anotlier great hero, Avhose 
deeds in India afterwards won for him im¬ 
mortal renown—the Duke of Wellington— 
Olive began the routine of his profession by 
attention to the minutest things, acquiring the 
detail of discipline, and the rules of wm^, and 
forming his soldiers upon his owm ideal model 
of drill and duty. Before he entered the ser¬ 
vice he gave proof of his audacious courage 
by a protracted and desperate duel with a 
military ruffian, whose insults had cowed the 
civilians at the fort, but AA^hich were no sooner 
directed to Clive than the A^aimtlug desperado 
was made to feel that he had provoked a man 
of lofty and unconquerable spirit. When ho 
entered the company's military service he 
Avas twenty-one years of age* In this posi¬ 
tion he must at present remain in our narra¬ 
tive, until other events have passed, and new 
transactions bring lilm once more upon the 
stage of action. 

Fort St. David was situated only twelve 
miles south of Pondicherry, and was one of 
tlie most important places held by the com¬ 
pany iu India* Beside the fort—a compre¬ 
hensive phrase, which expressed, not only the 
foi tiiicatious and barracks, but the English 
town—there Avas a large native town called 
Cnddalore, inhabited by native merchants and 
bankers; there were also several large vil¬ 
lages, and a country territory more extensive 
than that owned by the company at Madras. 
Cuddalore Avas an imposing and important 
place. Three sides of the toAvn Avere towards 
the laud, and were defended by walls and 
bastions; the fourth side aa^hs open to the sea, 
hut a river floAA^ed betAveen it and a high 
sand-bank, by w hich the river was separated 
from the ocean* The agents at Fort St 
David took upon themselves the govermneat 
of Eiighah interests along the Coromandel 
coast, performing the functions of the late 
prcBidency of Madras. 

Dupleix resolved to reduce Fori; St. David, 
and thereby conquer the wJiole coast of Coro¬ 
mandel* On the IStJi of Decembej', a force 
consisting of about one thousand nine hiuidrcd 
men, e.xcluflive of officers, marched out from 
Pondicherry against the English settlement* 
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About two luindred of tliis littk .army wore 
Oitffres from Madagascar, trained by Labour- 
dcmnais; tbe rest \^'c^e nearly all Europeans, 
but a few were sepoys, and a troop of cavalry 
was included in tbe full muster. Fortunately 
many of tlie English and loyal natives of 
Madras fled thence to St. DaviTs, when they 
perceived that Dupleix had resolved to violate 
the treaty of Labourdonnais; these swelled 
the numbers able to defend tlie fort to more 
than three luindred men; one hundred, how'- 
ever, were to passes. The English hired two 
thousand natives, a dismal Jooldng brigade, 
armed with spears and shields, swords and 
matchlocks, bows and arrows; tliese men 
w'cre called peons/' To these peons muskets 
w ere distributed, which, with the matchlocks 
alreadv possessed by them, changed the pro¬ 
miscuous and comparatively harmless anna- 
meiifc into one of some unity and efficiency. 
These natives were placed upon the avails and 
bastions of Cuddalore; the English and to- 
passes occupied Fort Bt. David, The Eng¬ 
lish also applied for assistance to the nabob, 
who, anxious to avenge his signal defeat by 
tlie French at Madras, promised an army,” 
if the English would bear half tbe expense. 
This the Britisli gladly accepted. The French 
arrived, after a deliberate march, before the 
fort, and took up an advantageous position, 
which they had no sooner done, than the 
nabob's army, numbering ten thousand men, 
appeared in sight. The French retreated, 
pursued by the combined forces, and losing 
one hundred and thirt}^-two French men, killed 
and wounded, of whom, however, only twelve 
avere slain. After that discomfiture, Diipleix, 
persevering and sanguine, and relying mncli 
upon his diplomatic address with the native 
powers, made overtures of a friendly nature 
to the nabob, and while thus amnsing him, 
without waiting for any formal arrangement 
of friendship, he resolved to attack the Eng- 
lisli by sea. His plan involved a surprise 
upon tlie Ctiddalore portion of the defences. 
The scheme was well laid. The flotilla set 
out, every man confident of success ; but a 
storm arose, and compelled the boats to put 
back. Having failed in conciliating the nabob, 
Dupleix sent troops into his territory, hoping 
thus to keep the army of his highness occupied 
in defensive movements, while another French 
force attacked Cnddalore. In accomplishing 
tho first part of this plan Dupleix'8 troops 
committed scandalous excesses, which infu¬ 
riated the nabob against tlie French nation, 
tow'ards which ids previous resentment was 
strong. At this juncture Dnpleix received 
a great accession of strength After the 
storm wliich scattered the ships of Labour¬ 
donnais, four of the finest of them made for 
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Acheen to refit; having accomplished that 
obj e ct, th ey returned. The naho b was easily 
persuaded that tlic reinforcements were mucli 
larger, and with that destitution of honour so 
characteristic of the natives of India, lie 
elianged sides and became the ally of the 
French. This circumstance revived the 
hopes of Dupleix, who described himself aji 
apprehensive of tlie nabob's army blockading 
Pondicherry by land, and an English fleet 
arriving in time to blockade it by sea. Ac¬ 
cordingly, on tlie IStii of Marcli, 17i7, a 
French force approached St. David's, The 
English auxiliaries skirmished and fell back; 
the French forced the passage of the river, 
and took up the position it had occupied when, 
on the previous occasion, the approach of the 
nabob's army compelled a retreat. At this 
juncture the fugitive English fleet was descried 
making for the roads. The French retreated, 
and, according to Orme, the retreat was almost 
a flight. Dnpleix, fearing that his ships would 
be captured, ordered them from Pondicherry 
to Goa. Theiicc they continued their flight 
to the Mauritius, where they found tliree 
other royal ships, and the whole pi’cpared to 
strengthen themselves for operations against 
the fleet which had arrived to the aid of the 
English. 

The English naval reinforcement consisted 
of five men-of-war, under Adnural Griffin, 
and the squadron which had 'so in gloriously 
evaded Labourdonnais. Admiral Griffiu 
having, as senior officer, superseded Captain 
Peyton, who previously held command of 
the squadron already in those seas, at onco 
urged a course of activity. Having raised 
tlie siege of St. David’s, he proposed carrying 
the war into the jiorts of the enemy, and ex¬ 
pressed his intention to organize an expedition 
against Pondicherry itself. The land forces 
of the garrison of Bt. David's w-erc at the same 
time augmented by reinforcements from Eng¬ 
land, composed of a few sokUers who came 
out wnth Admiral Griffin, a detacliment of fonr 
hundred sepoys, sent from TelUcherry, aud 
from Bombay one hundred Knrojtean soldiers, 
two hundred topasses, and one hundred se¬ 
poys. Thus the sepoys trained in kVesteru 
India w^ere coming into service, although no 
hope w^aa then entertained that they would 
ever become eo well disciplined, or so exten¬ 
sively employed as was afterwards the casein 
the company's history. During the remainder 
of the year one hundred and fifty English 
soldiers arrived in diflerent detachments, giv¬ 
ing streiigtli to the garrison such as it had 
never before possessed. At the opening of 
the year 1748, Major Law rence arjlved with 
the eonimission of commander-in-chief of the 
company's forces in India. 
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Nothing was done hy Admiral Griffin 
against Pondiclim'y, notwithstanding liis 
demonstrations of activity* He remained in 
the road of St* David's and sent out liis 
lighter ships as scouts to watch the coast. 
Tile French fleet at the Mauritius received 
orders from Dupleix to convey remforcements 
and money to Madras, avoiding an action 
%vith the "English, but risking it in order to 
accomplish the object* 

In the month of June the French fleet 
approached Bt* David's, as if to attack Ad¬ 
miral Griffin, but ski If ally evaded doing eo, 
made for Madras, landed the reinforcements, 
and again fled to Manrltiiis* Griffin set sail 
in fruitless search of them* Professor iJson, 
in one of his notes to 3fiJb gives the i'ollowiiig 
account of the way in which the admiral's 
conduct was subsequently arraigned in Eng¬ 
land* and his own explanation Achniral 
Griffin, on liis I’etarn to England, was brought 
to a court-martiai and suspended the service, 
for negligence in not having stood out to sea 
upon first receiving information of the enemy's 
approach ; hy doing which, it Wa%s argued^ he 
might have frustrated the object of the French 
squadron, if not have brought thorn to action* 
He piihliahed an appeal against the sentence, 
grounding his defence upon his having missed 
the land-wind on the day before the sq^uadron 
■was in sight, in necessary pro pa vat ions to 
strengthen bis own ships for an encounter 
with what his information represented as a 
superior force, by which he expected to be 
attacked.” lYhile Griffin was in pui^siiit of 
the French fleet, Duplei*v^ ever active, vigilant, 
and exploitful, resolved to attack St. DavkVa 
before the admiral could heat back through 
the monsoou. He accordingly sent a fresh 
expedition against Ouddalore* French w riters 
agree in awarding praise to the gallant and 
skilful manner in wliich Major Lawrence 
conducted the defence. He made a feint of 
abandoning the garrison, and the French %vere 
thus seduced to approacli the walls rather 
tumultuously ; but while applying the scaKng 
ladders Lawrence opened a destructive fire of 
cannon and musketry, which caueed havoc 
and dismay; the French throwing away 
their anna in precipitate flight* Lawrence 
w'as not in a condition to pursue them into 
the plain; he eon tented himself by making 
fresh dispositions against renewed attack* 

The government of England resolved to 
throw forth more power upon the eastern 
tlieatre of the war* The moans adopted to 
retrieve the losses incurred in India are thua 
described by an eminent InVtorian :—Nine 
ships of the public navy, one of seventy-four, 
one of sixty-four, two of sixty, two of fifty, 
one of twenty guns, a sloop of fourteen, a 
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bomb-ketch with her tender, and an hospital- 
ship, commanded by Admiral Boscawen i and 
eleven ships of the company, carrying stores 
and troops to the amount of 1100 men, set 
sail from England towards the end of tlie year 
1747. They liad instructions to capture the 
island of j^lauritius in their way ; as a place 
of great importance to the enterprises of the 
French in India* But the leaders of the 
expedition, after examining the coast, and 
observing the means of defence, w^ere de¬ 
terred, by the loss of time which the enter¬ 
prise wmuld occasion. On the 9th of AVugust 
they arrived at Fort St* David, when the 
squadron, joined to that under Griffin, formed 
the largest European force that any one 
power had yet possessed in India," 

Dnpleix had improved the interval witli 
liis usual foresight and ijidefatigable aeal. 
He had laid in stores of all Idud in Pondi¬ 
cherry and Madras; the fleet from Mauritius 
had already lauded there a large sup]dy of 
silver when with the reinforcements it had 
evaded Griffin* Dnpleix, in Ids own account 
of hia feeling at the time, written years 
afterwards, stated that lie knew the nabob 
would desert 1dm as soon as he saw the 
English armaments, and he resolved to make 
the best use of an alliance which was certain 
BO soon to terminate*^ The English at Fort 
Bt, David were urgent for active measures 
against Pondicherry, and they mustered a 
considerable body of troops wldcb, with the 
fleet under Akdmiral Boscau-en, it %Yas believed 
must speedily reduce it* 

Little more than two ndles south-w’est of 
Pondicherry there was a fortified town called 
Ariaucopaug, to which the French of Pon¬ 
dicherry could retire if hard pressed there* 
It was deemed desirable to capture this sub¬ 
sidiary place, and little opposition was 
expected. The English had no means of 
obtaining plans of the fortifications, and they 
were wholly without information as to the 
resources of the garrison. An assault was 
ordered, and w^as repulsed in such a manner 
as was not flattering to the spirit of the sepoys 
and topasses in the British service, and w ho 
immediately formed a repugnance to the 
expedition. Batteries were erected, but the 
guns of the enemy were served with rapidity, 
precision, and valour* Tlie French, so justly 
celebrated in w'ar for their skilful defence of 
fortified places, highly deserved such repu¬ 
tation in this instance. Their sallies were 
conducted with daring valour, supeilor enter¬ 
prise, and military knowledge. On the occa¬ 
sion of a desperate and successful sortie, the 
English commander-in-chief was borne away 
from the trenches in spite of tlie exertions of 
^ JIhmr paur 
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h!a soldiers. At last, what tlic valour ami 
wisdom of this small body of ^Frenchmen had 
BO well preserved was lost by aecident—^the 
powder magajsine exploded. The garrison 
immediately blew up the defences, and re¬ 
tired to Pondicherry^ etrengthcuing the force 
which Hupleix tliere possessed* Althcmgh 
the approaching season, when the rains would 
render all warlike operations impossible, de¬ 
manded haste, the English, with that fatal 
want of promptitude by which they have so 
often suffered in war, tarried five days re¬ 
pairing the fortifications, instead of leaving 
the task to the small garrison intetided for its 
occupation. They then advanced to Pondi¬ 
cherry. When before that renowned place , 
they continued their slow tactics, and their 
measures were as timid as dilatory. The 
trenches were opened at nearly twice the 
usual distance, although there was nothing 
in the position of the place to require such 
a departure from the custom of sieges then 
recognised, When the trenches were formed, 
after much delay, it was found that they were 
BO far off the batteries could make no imprea- 
sion on the town. The cannons and mortars 
of the fleet w^ere nearly useless, and in truth, 
although Dupleix himEclf waa frightened, the 
besieged laughed their besiegers to scorn. 
The intrencliments were carried slowly, cau¬ 
tiously, and awkwardly, to within eight him- ’ 
dred yards oi' the wall, and then it was found 
that a morass obBtriicted the workmen. It 
w'as at the same time discovered that at 
another side of.the town from which no 
approaches were made, the works might Jmve 
been carried to the foot of the glacis. The 
batteries erected on the edge of the morass 
were silenced by the superior cannonade of 
the enemy. 

A whole month had now been wasted, and 
nothing liad occurred in the result of so much 
labour but disgrace. A council of war was ' 
called, which wisely determined to abandon 
the siege, for the English were incapable of 
conducting it; their gunners were no match 
for the French, and the stormy season was at 
hand, when the ships would be driven away, 
wreck and loss of life occurring, as in the case , 
of the fleet of LabonrdonuaiB. 

When the English retired, Dupleix made 
much noise about bia exploits, ™ting to 
France, to the Great Blogul, and to all the 
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petty princes far and near, declaring that few 
victories were ever obtained where the digpro, 
portion of force was so great. All Poniliclierry 
was in transports ; their joy was briilUnt as 
a Bengal light. Probably had the gallant 
Lawrence not been captured, there would have 
been cause for mourning. The result upon 
the interests of France was greatly to enhance 
them ; upon those of England they were de¬ 
pressing. So speedily do Eastern peoples 
forget the elfecta of achievements gone by 
that all the prestige of English valour passed 
away, and tliey were once more looked upon by 
the natives as essentially iinwarlike, akhougli 
person ally brave,—as having vast resource?, 
but not knowing how to make use of them. 

Matters were in this condition when nem 
arrived, in November, 1748, of the peaee of 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle, which put an end to the war, 
and placed the two piarties in India m 
quo ante helium. The English restored their 
late dearly -bonght conqiiesfc, an d rcceivetl 
possession of Madras. Dupleix did all in lik 
power to keep up the old spirit of irritation: 
he gave out that the French gave the Euglieh 
back Madras to show their charity and to 
prove that the cause of quarrel did not lie ivkh 
him. This appeared to the natives as primli 
facie true, and they wondered at the magna¬ 
nimity and generosity of Dupleix. The 
Engbgh ho taunted with their imbecility, 
reminding them that, but for events in 
Europe, he tvould have driven them out of 
India. Their operations by sea lie derided as 
much as those by land, and the natives were 
generally of his opinion. Still somehow, by 
degrees, an impressioii gained ivay among the 
Indian chiefs that the English had an irresist¬ 
ible power somewhere, that, however incom¬ 
petent to cany on ware in India, yet their 
proceedings elsewhere influenced Indian af¬ 
fairs BO signally that no other European power 
made eventually succeaaful war upon theai. 
These impressions were fluctuating, as events 
raised one party or the other before the ob¬ 
servers, whose keen eyes ivere ever directed 
to any change in the relative power of the 
different European interests on the peninsula. 

8uch w^ere the facts and results of this 
brief war, which, how^ever, only proved to be 
the preliminary of future conflict, as the first 
shock of the earthquake is often but the portent 
of a coming desolation. 
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ENGLISH CONQUEST OF THE CAEN AT 1C—liY All 
CONTINUATION OF THE STRUGGLE TO 

The treaty of Aix^a-Cbapelle dkl not long 
Beciire peace between Hie Eiiglisli and Frcncli 
ill India, From tbe lirat, it was felt to be a 
bollow truce. Mr, Mill, always severe upon 
Lis coiuitrymen, attributes to theia the first 
act of indirect Lostility in tbeir armed inter* 
ference at Taujore; but this is not just, for it 
Tpvaa notorious that Dupieix was enraged by 
tbe peace, and made no secret of his intenfioiis 
to drive the English out of India, to possess 
Limselfof the whole Carnatic,* and to found a 
French dominion in f^outheni India, The re¬ 
storation of iHadras was made with the worst 
possible grace, and tbe Frencli seldom met tbe 
English without predicting that the time was 
at Land when the governor of Pondicherry 
would rule tbe Deccan. The English were 
prevented from settling down into peaceful 
habits of trade by the menacing position and 
vaunting language of Dupleix, It was im¬ 
possible for tbe English, after tbe experience 
of tbe late war, to disband their native forces 
and send home their European troops, while 
the French president retained hia, sedulously 
strengthened bis positions, as if preparing for 
w'ar, and while yet surreadering Madras, and 
conforming to the terms of the recent peace, 
was opening new intrigues with the native 
chiefs of the same character as those which 
led to so much coufiict during so many years. 
The aim of this ambitious and mischievous 
man was tlie same after the peace as during 
the war: his tJiirst for conquest and glory 
w^as not slaked; he still hoped, by the same 
means ashe had already used, to achieve the end 
he had so long contemplated. The English 
determined to foster alliances, and to strengthen 
their otvn position. 

The first event which broke the calm on 
the eastern shores of the peninsula after peace 
was proclaimed vras an alliance with Syajoe j" 
or Sabujee, prince of Tanjore, on tlie part of 
the Englisb. This prince had been deposed 
by his own brother, a common incident of 
Indian history. He invoked the aid of the 
English, and, in retum, offered to them the 
fortress and district of Devl-Cotah, w'ell placed 
on the hanks of the GoJaroone, As soon as it 
was knotvn at GoJaroone that an English expe* 

* The rcftjer, by turning to the geographical portion 
of this work, wiJI Bud much assistance in tracing the 
course of the contending armies, an assistance wit bout 
which mj account of these conqueste mast be scarcely 
ktelligihie. 

t Will, Wunay, and others call him SoEinjee* 


BETWEEN ENGLAND AND ERANCE RESUMED^ 
THE EETUEK of CLIYE TO ENGLAND, 

dition was preparing at Tanjore, Dupleix af¬ 
fected great horror of the ambitious projects 
of the English, They took means indirectly 
to mforni lum that tlie place they desired to 
obtain was of value for trading purposes onlVj 
and they were not about to wrest it from its 
legitimate sovereign, but to conquer it, as bis 
ally, Dupleix pretended tliat it was necessary 
for him to seek a counterpoise to English 
power in another direction. In consequence of 
this movement, whereas he had secretly been 
planning the measures already, which he repre- 
aented as forced upon him by English ambition. 
In April, 1749, the Rajah of Tanjore set 
out from Fort St, David's, accompanied by an 
English force consisting of four hundred and 
thirty Europeans and one thousand sepoys. 
The late war bad brought this latter descrip¬ 
tion of force into use as an Important arm of 
Indo-European armies. The artillery attending 
this brigade was only eight small pieces, four 
of which were mortars: tliere ^vas, however, 
a battering'train sent by sea. Tbe land force 
vras under tbe command of Captain Cop^e.* 
After a march of ten miles, the British 
arrived before Devi-Cotah, meeting no re¬ 
gular force, but annoyed by a guerilla ^varfare 
throughout the marcli. This expedition was 
managed still worse than tlie siege of Pondi¬ 
cherry, ill the ivar so lately con eluded. Eo 
communications w ere kept up with the fleet, 
on board of which was the heavy ordnance, 
and altlioiigh only four miles distant, the army 
ivas ignorant of its position. Several ah el In 
were thrown at the tovrn from a distance which 
rendered them harmless. The besiegers re¬ 
treated, and returned to St, Davi d's after as boot¬ 
less an expedition as ever an army undertook. 

The shame of this affair so affected the 
restored English government of Madras, that 
they determined upon another expedition, 
wiiicli wvas sent under Major LawTence by 
sea. Admiral Eoscawen commanding the 
flotilla. Mr, Mill thus noticed the motives 
and feelings prevailing at Madras, in ordering 
the new attempt upon the coveted prize:— 
They exaggerated the value of Devi-Cotah; 
sitinated in the most fertile spot on the coast 
of Coromandel; and standing on the river 
Colaroone, the channel of w’hich, within the 
bar, WES capable of receiving ships of the 
largest burden, while there was not a port 
from MasuJipatam to Cape Comorin, which 
could receive one of three hundred tons: it 
* Mill erroneously assigns it to Major Lawrence. 
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MVBLS true file moiitli of the river was obstructed 
by saiul; but if that could be reuioved, the 
possession would be invaluable.” 

The troops were conducted to the place of 
debarkatioUj from whence the walls of the 
fortifications were battered^ until a breach 
was made; but the river flowed between the 
walls ami the English, and the passage was 
BO commanded from the walls and w'oods, 
that unless a large portion of the force could 
be pushed over at once, the hope of success 
was Bma 11 * There were, however, no means for 
the accomplishmeut of suchan objeci;, and the 
second expedition was in danger of failing 
like the first, when a ship-carpenter, named 
IMoore, devised a raft by which four hundred 
soldiers were passed over at once* When 
the raft was formed, a new difficulty pre- 
sentecl itself^ it could not be moved across. 
Moore bi'aveiy volunteered to swim the river, 
bearing a rope which, fastened to the opposite 
side, would enable the raft to be pulled across. 
To facilitate the accomplishment of this pro¬ 
ject, a heavy fire was opened which com¬ 
pelled the enemy to retire some distance; 
the brave fellow swam the flood, and exe¬ 
cuted Ids task during the night. The troops 
crossed, the trench was mounted, and the 
place was stormed, ThU was, however, not 
easily performed, and through the rash con¬ 
duct of Clive, the future hero of India, many 
valuable lives were lost. He led the storming 
pmrty. At the head of some Enropeans, fol¬ 
lowed by seven hundred sepoys, he showed 
the most daring intrepidity, but advancing 
too fiercely he was separated from Ins men, 
who, being without orders, were thrown into 
confusion, and nearly all cut to pieces, CJive 
escaped unhurt, after passing through the 
most imminent dangers, 

ilajor Lawrence, whom Lord Jracaulay 
describes simply as a sensible man, devoid of 
the attributes of a great soldier, acted at Devi- 
Cofcali, as well as iii his other enterprises, in 
a manner worthy of higher commendation 
from the great reviewer. He led his whole 
force across, and, with a skill in which Clive 
ivas at that time deficient, he carried the 
place, almost without loss. The reigning 
rajah offered to concede to the English the 
fort and the surrounding territory, if they 
^vould abandon the cause of liis brother, in 
whose name they made war* To the dis¬ 
grace of the British they accepted the over¬ 
ture. Mill says that but for Admiral Bos- 
eawen, they would have surrendered him into 
the hands of the actual rajah- Orme, how¬ 
ever, gives a totally different account of the 
whole transaction- The only redeeiiiing feature 
m the affair was, that a small allowance for the 
deposed rajah was exacted by the victors* 


The conduct of the English was sucli ili^t 
while the French had no pretence to complain 
of it, both tlie rajahs had* The English kd 
been the ally of the man against whom they 
had made w^ar for a bribe which they coveted 
and when they found him ready to bestow 
as much, they basely deserted the cause of 
the man on whose behalf they took up the 
enterprise- The only apology for their con¬ 
duct in tliat part of their policy was, that his 
representation of the public feeling of the 
people of his lost dominion was false, and 
its subjugation would liave involved much 
cost and loss of men* The errors, politically 
and morally, into which the English fell in 
their conduct with the rival nabobs of Tan- 
jore were not such as they had often hieiimd 
previously, but rvere peculiar to the occasion. 
They were so anxious to make a powerful 
counterpoise to the Freueb, that honour and 
lioneety were forgotten; they stuck at no¬ 
thing,” as a \vriter more expressive than 
elegant, remarked. The Euglisli at hrst 
made mistakes in policy, chiefly from applying 
the principles of internationui Jaw known and 
recognised in Europe, to people who were 
ignorant of those principles, and who could 
see no propriety or justice in their applica¬ 
tion when those laws were pleaded or pro¬ 
posed as bases of treaty, grounds of amity, 
or reasons for redress* But in the short and 
inglorious war with Taujore, the conduct 
of the English was truly oriental, and, on the 
whole, suffered by comparison, morally, with 
the policy of the reigning rajah* A time had 
now arrived when it was very difficiUt fur 
any European nations to conduct relations 
with the natives, on any priucipJea regarded 
as right and neceseary in Europe, although 
all made a bIiow of doing so- The situation 
ol' India was such that scarcely any aggres¬ 
sion coidd be such without a pretext in old laws 
or recent practice. All rights were in a state 
of utter uncertainty ; and the Europeans who 
took part in the disputes of the natives con¬ 
founded the confusion, by applying to Asiatic 
politics the public law of the u'est, and analo¬ 
gies drawn from the feudal system. If it 
were convenient to tteat a nabob as an inde¬ 
pendent prince there was an excellent plea 
for doing so,—he was independent, in fact 
If it were convenient to treat him as a mere 
deputy of the court of Delhi, there was no 
difficulty,—-for he was so In theory* If it was 
convenient to treat his office as an iiereditary 
dignity, or as a dignity held during life only, 
or as a dignity held during the pleasure of 
the great Mogul, arguments and precedents 
might he found for every one of these viewsf- 
The party who had the heir of Baber in their 
hands, represented him as the undoubted, 
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legitimate, tlie absolute sovereign, whom all 
siiTbordinate authorities were hound to obey. 
Tile party against whom his name was used 
did not want plausible pretexts for maintain¬ 
ing that the empire was in fact dissolved, 
hnd that though it might be decent to treat 
the ^fogul with respect, as a venerahle relic 
of an order of things which had passed away, 
it was absurd to regard him as the real master 
of Hindostan.**^ 

, The English had begun to understand 
this state of things, What Lord Macaulay 
describes as the views of Dnpleix may be said 
of his rivals and enemies at this time, and 
explains the readiness with whicli in Tanjore 
the English espoused the cause of one brother 
against another in pretension to the rajalilik- 
The most easy and convenient way in w’hicli 
an European adventurer could exercise sove¬ 
reignty in India, was to govern the motions, 
and to speak through the mouth, of some 
glittering puppet, dignified by the title of 
nabob or When once the English 

adopted this view of Indian policy, they 
practised it with a success of which their 
Tanjore escapade gave no promise. 

In the transactions thus recarded, Clive 
was a very prominent actor. He had only 
begun his military career when tiding a of 
peace between England and France having 
arrived, the conflicts in India were for a time 
stopped, and I^Iadras being restored, Clive 
retired from his temporary soldiering to 
resume Ins duties in Writers' Buildings."' 
He could use both srvord and pen, but the 
sword best became him. Although historians 
say little of Jiirn in connection with the siege 
of Pondicherry—as Indeed the records of 
English historians are altogether meagre 
concerning that event—yet Clive greatly 
distinguished himBelf. His distiuction ap¬ 
pears, liowever, not to have been for skill, but 
for courage. The same was the case in the 
war with the Kajah of Tanjore, for ^vJiich lie 
volunteered as lieutenant from liia desk at 
Madras, Both before Pondicherry and in 
Tanjore, he was remarkable for the influence 
he gained over the sepoys, the excellent dis- 
eipUne to which he brought them, and the 
readiiiesB with which they followed Mm into 
danger, wliere he coustautlv and recklessly 
placed himself. He understood the sepoys 
better than any otlier man at that time b 
India; he had a remarkable capacity for dis¬ 
cerning ibeir feelings, and a knack of winning 
their eontidenee; as he said afterwards, “I 
twbed my Janrels round the prejudices of 
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the natives ” It does not appear that he liad 
analyzed the springs of those prejudices, or 
penetrated the philosophy of the native re¬ 
ligions ; hut as con&cience did not prevon t 
him accommodating himself to their suj>ci- 
stitions, there was no barrier between him and 
them, such as usiially exists where an officer 
is scrupulous in religious matters, A friond 
of his, named Hally hurt on, who probably set 
Clive the example of disciplining the natives, 
and who possessed great talent as a regi¬ 
mental officer, was shot dead by one ot hi a 
on n sepoys, to wdiose prejudices he had given 
unconscious offence. This produced a deep 
impression on the sensitive licart of Clive, and 
seems to have impressed him U'itii the neces¬ 
sity of going any and every length with the 
peculiarities of the native mind. It was 
Clive’s policy from the beginning to put 
much eonfidenee in such native officers as 
appeared to him to possess military talents, 
and through them lie exercised more influence 
over the natives than by direct intercourse 
with them. All, how^ever, whether officers 
or soldiers, adored Mm for his heroism, and 
they conceived at once a pride in following 
a leader who always chose the path of peril, 
and assumed the most imminently dangeroua 
position for himself. After the short w ar 
with Tanjore, Clive again returned to hia 
desk, and probably would have remained in 
pur suit of commerce, notwithstanding his 
military taste and Ms recent daring exploits, if 
new events had not called him again to arms. 
Lord Macaulay at once describes the con¬ 
dition at this time of the man, and the empire 
whose fortunes he was destined to influence 
so signally, in a single paragraph ^IVhile 
he was wavering between a military and a 
commercial life, events took place which 
decided his choice. The politics of England 
attained a new aspect. There 'was peace 
between the English and French crowns ; but 
there arose hetw^eeii the English and French 
comp allies trading to the East a war most 
eventful and important, a war in which the 
prize was nothing less than the magnificent 
inheritance of the house of Tamerlane.” 

It is true that tlie ensuing w^ar w as m il$ 
ultimate rcsnlts for the possession of all those 
regions over which Tamerlane once rode 
upon the tide of conquest; but the immediate 
conflict was for ascendancy only In a single 
province of the many territories which made 
up the mighty empire of the sovereigns of 
Hindostan. His lordship is virtually correct 
in describing the war as between the two 
European companies, although In fact, Dii- 
pleix, !n spite of Jiis company, or by misre¬ 
presentations designedly made, so far as he 
had their consent, strode over the land in tlie 
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love of conquest, witli the morhld desire 
for military glory peculiar to a Frenchman, 
and with all the animosity prevalent in those 
days in the minds of the French towards 
England. 

The nnfortunate expedition of the English 
to Taiijore strengthened the influence of 
Dupleix with the native princes, and enabled 
him, with some show of reason, to assure the 
French company that the English were bent 
upon aggrandizement, in order to eounteraet 
which it was necessary for him to make 
extensive native alliances, to weaken the 
power and influence of native riders friendly 
to the English, and, should occasion arise, to 
assert tlie supremacy of the French nation by 
arms. The Frencli conipany were appre^ 
hensive of the policy of Hiipleix and the 
power of Eiigland. They desired to enrich 
themselves by trade, and by territorial re¬ 
sources, acquired gradually and as peacefully 
as possible* TJie}^ ■wished by trick and treaty 
to get hold of the lands which lay nearest to 
tlieir factories, but dreaded warlike expenses, 
and protested that above all cares committed 
to Bupleix, stood tbe responsibility of break¬ 
ing 2>eace with the powerful English. The 
government of France BjTnjjatliised with the 
company, with which (as w^as shown in a pre¬ 
vious chapter) it was identified in a manner 
more closely tlian the English, or any other 
European government, was with the Eastern 
trading company wFicli they respectively 
supported. The French king knew that 
however slow to arm the English were as a 
nation, they w^ere still slower in laying down 
their arms when once taken tip in war; and 
his majesty, through the company, enforced a 
policy of peace with the English, but gradual 
and safe encroacliment upon the natives. 
Duple ix, however, continued in a subtle and 
ingenious manner to turn all his instructions 
from home to his own purposes, and while 
affecting to he very amenable to his govern¬ 
ment and the French company, to act inde¬ 
pendently, and carry on step hy step his 
projects for ousting the English, and becoming 
lord of Southern India. 

The time at length arrived for the new era 
of conflict, and, for the English, of strangely 
mingled reverses and victories, until their 
chequered fortunes assumed the character of 
a great and deeply Interesting romance, made 
actual by the interposition of ail-powerful 
destinies. Lord Llacaulay describes the oc¬ 
casion of the approacliing stniggles, and the 
policy v^■hicll availed itself of such occasion, 
in tlm following manner :—“In the year 174S 
died one of the most powerful of the new 
masters of India, Nizam-ool-Moolk, viceroy of 
the Deccan. His authority descended to his 
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son, Nazir Jung. Of the proviocea subject to 
this high funedonaTy, the Oarnatic was tin* 
richest and the moat extensive. It was go¬ 
verned by an ancient nabob, whose name the 
English con-iipted into Anaverdy Khai]. 
But there were pretenders to tbe government 
both of the vieeroyalty and of the subordinate 
province. Mirzapha Jung, grandson of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, appeared as the competitor 
of Nazir Jimg; Ciinnda Sahib, son-in-law of a 
former nabob of tlie Carnatic, disputed the 
title of Anaverdy Khan. In the unsettled 
state of law in India, it was easy for both 
Mirzapha Jung and Chun da kSahib to make 
out a claim of right. In a society altogether 
disorganized, they bad no difficulty in finding 
greedy adventurers to follow tbeir standards. 
They united tlieir interests, invaded the Car- 
natic, and applied for assistance to the French, 
whose fame had been raised by their Gucceas 
against the Englisli in their recent war on the 
coast of OoromandeJ. Nothing could have 
]iap].)ened more pleasing to the subtle ami 
ambitious Duple Lx. To make a nabob of the 
Carnatic, to make a viceroy of the Deccan, 
and to rule under their names the wdiole of 
Southern India, this was indeed nn attractive 
prospect. He allied himself with the pre¬ 
tenders, and sent four hundred French sol¬ 
diers, and two thousand sepoys^ disciiilined 
after the European fashion, to the assistance 
of the confederates. A battle was fought; 
the French distinguished theiiiaelves greatly. 
Anaverdy Khan was defeated and slain. His 
son, Moliammcd Aii, who was afterwards 
’well known in England as the nabob of Areot, 
and who owes to the eloquence of Burke a 
niost tinenviable immortaJity, fled with a 
scanty remnant of hia army to Trichinopoly, 
and the conquerors became at once masters 
of almost every part of the CarnaticT 

It is not necessary in this history to trace 
the conflicts wbich followed. The fortunes 
of the various native princes concerned 
changed rapidly as the scenes in a diorama, 
but amidst all these changes the genius oi 
Dupleix triumj)hed, and wherever the French 
fought they maintained the rejmtation for 
gallantry which their nation had acquired 
throughoirt tbe "world. In the various tests 
to ■which their bravery was put, their officers 
did not q^articularly distinguish themselves, 
and their chief leaders were sometimes iueom- 
petent. Dupleix himself avoided all exposure 
to danger, alleging that the smoke and noise 
of battle were unfavourable to his political 

^ This ia an esa^emtion of the number of 
se^'C'jal huuireds, btit thoro was a Calfre force which 
Janded at Pondicherry attached to the eipcdition, which 
brought the number of black troops up to one thoueaail 
nine hnndred. 
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fipeculations. He, howGTer, pro v Id eel scope 
for the courage of his countrymen, if not 
iimbftioufl of displaying his own, 

Nazir Jimg was slain by a chief who had, 
with his followers, betrayed their ruler. The 
Deccan fell into the hands of Mirzapha Jung. 
The conquerors entered Pondicherry in tri¬ 
umph. They were received with demonstra¬ 
tions of joy and honour unbounded. Not 
only did the cannon thunder their welcome 
as became such scenes and such victories, hut 
the sacred name of religion and of its Author 
were invoiced as sanctioning the intrigue and 
cruelty hy which the results were brought 
about; public thanksgivings were observed 
in the churches, and even the Portuguese 
could not celebrate a Tt Deum after some 
sanguinary atrocity more heartily than the 
French of Pondieheny did on this great oc¬ 
casion. It was in the capital of French India 
that the new nmm was installed in his grand 
oSiee of viceroy or souhahdar of the Deccan, 
a circumstance not only flattering to the vanity 
of Dnpleix, hut calcnlated to cement his power 
and increase the prestige of France. In the 
public procession, Dupleix sat in the same 
palanquin with the soubahdar, and took pre¬ 
cedence of all the nabobs, rajahs, and petty 
princes who came in the train of the great 
viceroy. The French governor was declared 
governor of southem India, from Cape Co¬ 
morin to the K-istna river, and was appointed 
to the command of seven thousand cavalry, 
one of*the highest honours conferred by a 
native prince. The French mint was pro¬ 
claimed as exclusively authorised to coin 
money for circulation in the Carnatic, Du- 
pleix amassed riches, The money and jewels 
which he received sia presents^ were estimated 
at more than a quarter of a million sterling 
in value, The revenues he derived person¬ 
ally could not be computed, as there were 
few sources of revenue oj'jen to the viceroy in 
which he had not some part. 

The nizam's death, Avhich occurred soon 
after hia elevation, afforded an opportunity to 
Dnpleix still fvnther to enhance his authority, 
by nominating another prince to the viceregal 
throne* The influcTice of the European ad¬ 
venturer became boundless, and he used hia 
influence arbitrarily, arrogantly, and harshly. 
Some of his acts were unnecesBarilv and wan¬ 
tonly vain-gIorioas,otheTs were politic although 
boastful* Amongst the most signal displays 
of his power and Jove of glory, was the erec¬ 
tion of a pillar where lie had effected the tri¬ 
umph of Mirzapha over Nazir Jung. The 
four sides of this column bore, in four different 
languages, an inscription proclaiming his tri¬ 
umph. Aroniid the spot where this monument 
of his achievements stood, a considerable town 


was built, to Ti’hicb lie gave tlie name of 
Dupleix Fateliabad, wbich means “ tlio town 
of Dupleix’s victory _ 

The English sent a few troops under Major 
Lawrence to thwart or check the progreaa^of 
the French, hut ostensibly to resist the !n- 
vaders of the legitimate viceroy and uftbob, 
whom they contimied to recognise. It was 
one of the chief modes of displaying hostility 
on the part of the two rival Eiitopeau powers 
to take opposite sides in all disputed succes¬ 
sions, and as there was nearly always a dis¬ 
puted succession somewhere in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of their settlements, there was of 
consequence a perpetual contravention hy 
intrigue, or military succour supplied to the 
native par t ies i n con te n ti o n, M aj or L a w ren cc 
was so disgusted w'ith his allies that he aban¬ 
doned them as impracticable; the French 
more than once were obliged to leave their 
friends on the same grounds, but the pertina¬ 
cious and untiring policy of Dupleix, together 
with his tact and huesse, enabled him to re¬ 
store amity between his soldiers and their 
allies. The retirement for a time from India of 
the brave and indefatigable Major Lawrence 
facilitated the designs of Dupleix, and ren¬ 
dered his military ascendancy more complete ; 
for Lawrence w’as the only man in India ca¬ 
pable of assuming a large command, altliougli 
he was indifferently supported, and poorly re¬ 
warded both by the authorities in Madras and 
London. Clive had not gathered military 
experience, but in him was genius adequate 
to the great task of retrieving all that was 
lost, and asserting for his country a power 
and influence in India which the wildest 
dreams of her most imaginative sons never 
conceived* 

The desperate affaii*s of Mohammed Ali at 
last demanded some efforts on the part of the 
English different from the feeble demonstra¬ 
tions they had previonsly made. Althougli 
nabob of the Carnatic, his owm patrimouiai 
territory was small, and Tricliinopoly, its chief 
stronghold, was in daily danger of falling 
before the siege of the rival nabob, and the 
Freiicli* Upon the districts of Taiijore and 
Tricliinopoly both competitors had fixed their 
attention as the centres of their respective 
influences and claims of authority and pow*er. 
The accounts given by writers on Indian 
affairs of the pretensions and rights of the 
competing nabobs, arc very corifradictory* 
Mill professes to rest his account upon Orme, 
hnt hia statements of Orme's opinions do not 
agree with that writers own representafions 
of the views he held; and it Is scarcely of 
enfficieiit importance to the general Eug'Jish 
reade^r to analyze the evidence of the com¬ 
parative claims of Mohammed Ali, and Oliimda 
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Saliibj and of the vight of cither to he inde- 
pendent of the llogul, oven if it were prac¬ 
ticable to unravel bo intricate a skein of 
treachery and intrigue. Dr. Wilson says :— 
'' The Hindoo princes of Tanjore and Trichi- 
nopoly had never been subdued by the j\Lognl, 
and although at times compelled to purchase 
the forbearance of tlie Moliammedan states of 
Bejaporc or Golconda^ they had preserved 
their independence from a remote date. The 
expulsion of their native princes was owing to 
domestic dhseiiBions, wldcJi transferred Tan- 
jore to a Blaiiratta ruler^ and gave Tricliino- 
poly to a Molmmmedaii. The latter was a 
relic of the Hindoo kingdom of Madura, and 
according to original authorities, Chunda ^ahib I 
obtained possession of it, not under the cir¬ 
cumstances described by the European writers, 
who ^v^ei'e a^^owedly ill-informed of the real 
merits of the case, but by an act of treacliery 
to bis ally hliiiakshi Amman, the reigning 
queen, whose adopted son he Imd zealously 
defended against a competitor for the princi- 
paHt3^—grateful for bis support, and confiding 
in Ills friendship, the queen gave him free 
access to the citadel, and he abused her con¬ 
fidence by making himself treacherously mas¬ 
ter of the fortress.”'^ 

To reduce Trichinopoly was now the w'ork 
of Chun da Sahib, and the prince offered to 
resign on terms to the French* The English 
interposed and insisted tliat, instead of this 
arrangemenr, Chunda Sahib should be recog¬ 
nised as nabob of the Carnatic, Mohammed 
All retaining Trichinopoly* The French 
answered with Insolent contempt; and the 
tnrd}^ English, w hose minds seemed full of 
confusion at tlie magnitude of the events 
passing around them, made some determina¬ 
tion to reBist. The allied army of Clmnda 
Sahib and the French advanced to A root, 
contrary to the advice of Dupleix, who re¬ 
commended the nabob to march upon Trichi¬ 
nopoly itself, while yet the hesitating English 
were dubious what course to pursue. An 
English force, under Captain Gingens, left 
Fort St. David to intercept, or at all events 
liarasB, the enemy. The sahib had encamped 
his forces on the great road between Trichi¬ 
nopoly and Arcot, when the English came up ' 
with him, and made dispositions for battle. 
The chief force of the British was sepoys, and 
there was also a body of CaffVea, deserters 
from the French, and from the Dutch, who 
also had employ ed this description of soldiers. 
8ome of these \vere natives of Mauritius, 
others of Madagascar, and various other blacks, 
not natives of India, were comprised under 
the general designation. The English com- 

* Historical Sketch of the Kingdom of Paodya:" 
Joiir/tal qf (he Asiatic voL iii. p, 19 ^. i 
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maiuler called a conncil of war, in which m 
action \vrs opposed by some ; those who were 
for attacking the enemy differed widtly ia 
their opinions as to how the attack should be 
carried out* The time consumed in diapute 
and tlm anxious manner of the English ofScers* 

' dispirited the troops, particularly their own 
countrymen, who went into action wuthout 
that manifestation of daring spirit character¬ 
istic of Englishmen, The battle being h&»m 
the enemy replied with a spirited fire, and 
advanced to meet their assailants boldly* The 
native troops and Gaffres in English pay fouglit 
well; but the English soldiers turned and fled, 
leaving their native allies to do battle slonu. 
Ko attempts to rally the English were success- 
ful, not even the derision of sepoys and CaflVes 
could move them to return to their duty, and 
the battle w\as lost. Tim exultation of the 
enemy w-as accompanied by tokens of eupreme 
contempt for the beaten English; their salle 
comrades were equally prompt to upbraid 
them with their co’wardice. It is but just to 
the English nation to say that only a feiv of 
the Europeans hi the detachment w^ere British: 
they consisted, for the most part, of Germans, 
Swiss, and Duteb, French and Portuguese 
deserters; all these, except, perhaps, the 
Dutch, wei^e in awe of the French, wdiose 
reputation for discipline and mUitary science, 
together with the late splendid victories of 
themselves and their allies, had spread an 
impression amongst all nations in India, save 
only a portion of the English, that they w’ere 
inviucible. The British retreated, and took 
post on the high road near Utatoa, but again 
Bed npon the approach of the enemy. Once 
more the English drew^ up in order of battle 
at Pechoonda, but a third time fled before the 
foe, and, as from the previous encampment, 
without firing a shot, .The conduct of the 
European portion of the British w as thoroughly 
dastardly, and the officers were without in¬ 
fluence or authority who commanded that 
portion of the troops* Most of the officers 
newdy arrived from England proved wortlilesa. 
The officers of the company's forces w’ere in¬ 
ferior to those of the royal army as men at 
intelligence; their manners entitled but few 
of them to be received as gentlemen by their 
companions in arms in the royal forces: but 
they were more adventurous, and were better 
fitted for Indian campaigniug every way. 
General intelligence, with commanders at that 
time, when opposed to native armies, was not 
important; knowledge of native cliaiacter, 
especially in w^ar, aptness to take advantage ot 
every turn on the field with rapidity, con¬ 
tempt for mere numerical superiority, and, 
above all, promptitude in an enemy's presence, 
were the essential qualities, which the com- 
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Jinny's officers possessed in a miicli greater 
degree than their comrades of the royal forces. 

Having thus abandoned the country to their 
pursuers, the fugitive British found themselves 
ill comparative safety under the walls of 
Trichinopoly* Cluinda Sahib and his Eu¬ 
ropean coadjutors pursued, hut not with snt- 
ficlent rapidity. Chnnda was too leisurely in 
his military mov'ements, being fonder oi the 
pomp 0 f war than of its action* On liis arrival, 
ho withdrew from the side of the town where 
the company's farces were encamped, and in 
the opposite direction laid siege to the place. 
There is no ascertaining the strength of this 
army* Dupleix, after his return to France, 
described the native army alone as tliirty 
thousand men. M. Law, hy whom tlie French 
were commanded, stated, in his work entitled 
de O^evaliet^ LaiL\ contre Sieur 
TJupMx, that at no time did the entire force 
before Tricinuopoly exceed eleven thousand 
eiglit hundred and sixty, of w^hom only six 
linndred were Europeans, and that, when 
afterwards a detachment was sent from that 
army to relieve Arcot, only six thousand six 
linudred and eighty men remained to conduct 
the siege. Mill says he is much more inclined 
to believe Law, as Dupleix was “ one of the 
most audacious contemners of truth that ever 
engaged in eroohed politics*’' At all events, 
the siege was so feebly conducted that, had 
the English beneath its walla shown the Icaat 
enterprise and courage, the enemy could not 
have maintained it for many days. M, Law, 
in his vindication of himself, declared that he 
had no means to conduct the siege, no batter¬ 
ing guns, no heavy cannon fit for gnna of 
]}osition,and that he had been three months be¬ 
fore the place before any material of war suit¬ 
able to his position, reached him* If these 
statements be correct, they add much lustre 
to the honour, ability, and valour of the few 
Frenchmen wdio kept the power of Mohammed 
Ah at hay, and compelled the English to re- 
luaiii crouching under the city walls. M. 
Law threw the blame of the delay in making 
a capture of the place to the intrigues of 
lJupleix, who had entered into correspondence 
with Mohammed All, and secured his assent to 
deliver up the city, so tlvat he (M* Law) was 
sent, not to besiege, hut to receive it; Dupleix 
relying rather upon the dexterity and pro¬ 
found ness of his oivn schemes than tipon the 
chivalry and eJciIl of his soldiers. 

During the delay and incompetency of the 
Freneli, the English officers were actively en¬ 
gaged in quarrelling with one another as to 
the rcEpectabilityof themselves personally, and 
of the royal and the company’s armies conv- 
pjirati vely. As comman ders of men they u'cre 
paltry and powerless; they had not e^^en that 


quality in which Engliehmeii are so seldom 
deficicut, and which soldiers express by the 
the rough word pluck." It was not only m 
that branch of the English army in India that 
such a spirit prevailed i Tilajor Lawrence had 
found it an insuperable obstacle to hie own 
efficient command, and declared that the 
British officers were objects of supreme con¬ 
tempt to their native allies. At Madras, St, 
David's, and elsewhere, the state of things 
was the same* The fighting qualities of the 
English were dormant, because the officers 
sent from home were not chosen for their 
military qualities, hut for reasons pertaining 
to party, or to family interest* The necessity 
of taking and of defending the besieged city 
became, at last, obvious to both armies, for its 
situation gave it a relative importance to the 
war which could not be overlooked long even 
by the incompetent piersons then holding 
power in the English interest in that part of 
India* Mr, Mill describes it thus :—“ The 
city of Trichinopoly, at the distance of about 
ninety miles from the sea, is situated on the 
south side of the great river Gavery, about 
half a mile from its bauk; and, for an Indian 
city, was fortified with extraordinary strength. 
About five miles higher up than Trichinopoly, 
the Cavety divides itself into two branches, 
which, after separating to the distance of 
ahont two miles, again approached, and being 
only prevented from uniting, about fifteen 
miles below Trichinopoly, by a narrow mound, 
they form a peninsula, which goes by the name 
of Seringham; celebrated as containing one 
of the most remarkable edifices, and one of the 
most venerable pagodas, in India; and hence¬ 
forward remarkable for the struggle, consti- 
tilting an era in the history of India, of which 
it \vas now to be the scene." 

During these events, Clive was once more 
active, and in a manner calculated to give him 
that experience which be required. When 
tlio troops w’ere sent out to intercept or annoy 
the sahib, Clive, then twenty-five years of 
age, ivas appointed to an office partaking both 
of the civil and military : lie was made com- 
missary of the forces, with the rank of captain. 
He was witness of the shameful flight of his 
countrymen at Volcondal, but was not in a 
position to do anything to retrieve that disaster. 
He brought up, from time to time, the rein¬ 
forcements, contributed something to their dis¬ 
cipline, became thoroughly acquainted with 
the country whence lie dreiv supplies for the 
forces, obtained useful information for the 
antUorities at St* David's and Madi'as, waa 
brought more into connection with them, so 
as to gain their confidence and Jearn their 
pecuharitres* He was thus made acquainted 
witJi tlie arts of provisioning an army, and 
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also witli tlie mode of organising resources, 
'wliich task, to a considerable extent, devolved 
upon liim. By his frequent and intimate con¬ 
verse or correspouclence with all the author¬ 
ities, military as well aa civil, concerned, he 
was able to penetrate the weak points of 
British policy and arrangement, and to discern 
who were the weak men by whom vigorous 
measures ^vere impeded or marred ♦ In a short 
time, he gained such experience as enabled 
him to request, to obtain, and, mtli re as enable 
grounds of couhdenee, to undertake, the re- 
Hpousibility of a separate commandj and to 
verify the high opinion always expressed of him 
by tlie nolde-minded and valiant Lawrence* 
According to Mill, the idea of relieving 
Trincliinopoly by a diversion originated with 
the authorities at Fort St* David or Madras* 
>Sir J* Malcolm, with more probability, attri¬ 
butes the idea to Clive; and Lord Macaulay 
endorses that view. Clive, according to these 
aiitiiorities, pressed upon the attention of his 
Buperiors the danger to which Trichinopoly 
exposed, and the conse<[iieucea that would 
ensue upon its fall, and requested to he allowed 
the command of a detachment, by wdiich, 
threatening Arcot, he might compel the allies 
to rai s e th e s i egc o f tli e endangere d city, Th i s 
request was complied with, and, from that 
moment, the tide of fortune turned, and made 
17dl-2 years to be ever memorable in ludian 
history* 

Tlie advance of Clive upon Arcot, and its 
capture, is one of those stories iii history which 
is related nearly in tlie same way by all his¬ 
torians* Every writer, whether fragmentary 
or voluminous, repeats tlie preceding narrator 
o f til i 3 t ran saction * Th e mos t conden se d an d, 
at the same time, graphic account h that of 
Dr* Taylor, although partly copying Mill 
verb at im ef literatim :—His force consisted* 
of two hundred Europeans and three himdred 
sepoys, commanded under him by eight offi¬ 
cers, six of whom had never been in action. 
His artillery amounted only to three field 
pieces, but two eighteen pounders were sent 
after him. On the 31st of August,. 1761, he 
arrived within ten miles of Arcot; it was the 
day of a fearful storm ; thunder, lightning, and 
rain more terrific than is usual, even in India, 
Beemed to render farther advance imprac¬ 
ticable; but Clive, aware of the impression 
such hardihood would produce on oriental 
minds, pushed forward in spite of the elemental 
Btrife. Daunted by his boldnesa, the garrison 
abandoned both the town and citadel, the 
latter of which Clive immediately occupied, 
giving orders that private property ehould be 
respected* As a siege was soon to be ex¬ 
pected, he exerted his utmost diligence to 
supply the fortj and made frequent sallies to 
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prevent the fugitive garrison, who hovered 
round, from resuming tlieir courage*” 

Mr. iliil describes the result in the foHowiiig 
words In. the meantime Clmnda Sahib 
detached four thousand men from his army at 
Trichinopoly, which were joined by hia son 
with one liundred and fifty Europeans from 
Pondicherry; and, together with the troops 
already collected in the neighbourhood, to the 
number of three thousand, entered the city. 
Clive immediately resolved upon a violent 
attempt to dislodge tliem* Going out ^vith 
almost the whole of tlie garrison, he wUli hb 
artillery forced the enemy to leave the streets 
iu wliich they had posted themselves; but 
filling the houses they fired upon his men, and 
obliged him to withdraw to the fort. la 
warring against the people of Hindoetau, n 
few men so often gain unaccountable victories 
over a host, that on a disproportion of num¬ 
bers solely no enterprise can be safely con¬ 
demned as rash; in this, liowcver, Clive ran 
the greatest risk, with but a feeble prospect 
of success* He lost fifteen of his Europeans, 
and among them a lieutenant; and Ids only 
artillery officer, with, sixteen other men, was 
disabled. Next day the enemy was reinforced 
with two thousand men from Vellore* The 
fort was more than a mile in circumfereuce; 
the walls in many places ruinous; the towers 
inconvenient and decayed; and everythiug 
unfavourable to defence ; yet Clive found the 
means 0f inakiug an effectual resistanee* \T hm 
the enemy attempted to storm at two breaches, 
one of fifty and one of ninety feet, he repulsed 
them with but eighty Europeans and ore 
hundred and twenty sepoys fit for duty; bo 
effectually did lie avail himself of hie feehh 
resources, and to such a pitcli of foriitude had 
he exalted the spirit of those under his com¬ 
mand* During the following night the enemy 
ahandoned the towui with precipitation, after 
they had maintained the siege for fifty days. 
A reinforcemeut from iladras joined him on 
the following day; and, leaving a small garrison 
in Arcot, he set out to pursue the enemy 
With the assistance of a small body of Mali- 
rattas, who joined him in hopes of plunder, lie 
gave the enemy, now greatly reduced by tlie 
dropping away of the auxiliaries, a defeat at 
Arni, and recovered Congeveraiu, into wliicli 
the French had thrown a garrison, and where 
they bad behaved with barbarity to some 
English prisoners; among the rest two wounded 
officers, whom they seiiied returning from Arcot 
to Sladras, and threatened to expose on the 
rampart, if the English should attack.” 

Miirs account of the force detached from 
the sahib's army at Tricbiuopoly does uot 
agree with the narrative of Monsieur Law, in 
which he professed confidence* According to 
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tlie chevalier, five thousand two hundred and 
eighty men were withdrawn from his army 
for service at Arcot. Clive returned to Fort 
St. David at the close of the year. As soon 
as the enemy learned that he had left Arcot, 
they collected their forces and marched into 
the company’s territory, where they committed 
great ravages. Both Madras and Fort St. 
David had been nearly denuded of troops, to 
enable Clive to take the field against Arcot. 
Some troops afterwards arrived in these for¬ 
tresses *, but they were dispatclied as rein¬ 
forcements to Olive, so that w^hen the enemy 
began their raid into tlie company's territory, 
there were no means of making head against 
them. In this emergency, Bengal supplied 
some soldiers, native and European, and Clive 
was not long in augmenting these by levies in 
his own presidency, so that by February he 
was able to go out against the invaders. The 
principal portion of the troops at Areot made 
*a junction with Jiini, and he found himself at 
the liead of a small but, in his liande, formid¬ 
able force. As soon as he approached the 
enemy, they broke up their camp, but intended 
to turn tlieir retreat to account by making a 
sudden assault upon Arcot, the residuary 
garrison of w'hieh w^aa not by any means Buf- 
iicient to man its defences. 

At every period in Anglo-Indian history, 
there has been a sufficient number of sepoy s and 
their officers in the English pay, corrupt or dis¬ 
loyal, to endanger the garrisons or enterprises 
of the British in moat conjimctiona of great 
danger. It was so in this inatance. Two native 
officers had agreed to open the gates to the 
enemy; the plot w^as disco\^ered, an d the traitors 
seized. Accordingly, when the army of tiie sa¬ 
hib came before Arcot, not finding tiieir signals 
answered, tliey concluded that they were tliem- 
eelves betrayed by those \vhom they trusted. 
Little confidence existing among natives, even 
when religion, and native laud, might be 
supposed to bind them most togetlier, it was 
a natural inference, in a war of euccession, 
when the people were not much interested in 
either aide, to suppose that the officei’s had 
made a double treason for a double pro6t'. 
The sahib’s army retired; but Clive was then 
on his way to Arcot to prevent the step 
which the eahib contemplated, and which his 
keen mind had anticipated. The enemy,know¬ 
ing of his approflcii, prepared a surprise. 
CJive having heard of their retreat, naturally 
eon chided that they would elude him; and 
was therefore astonisiied when the guns of 
the sahib opened with a furious cauiionade 
upon hia advanced guard, in a situation afford¬ 
ing serious advantage to the assailants. A 
battle began, and Olive soon fouud that his 
opponents had mustered all their forces, aud , 


that the effort was one of a desperate nature, 
the hope of altering the fortunes of the war to 
the disadvantage of the English, being con¬ 
centrated upon that action, which continued 
all day with unremitting fury. 

Clive felt that the artillery power of tlie 
enemy was so great, that unless it could be 
seised, he must next day be defeated. At 
ten at night be detached a party for that pur¬ 
pose. The night was unusually daik. By a 
detour, the detachment came upon the rear 
of the enemy’s park; silently approaching the 
j spot, no surprise being apprehended by the 
enemy, the Ini'antry and artiUcrymeu at that 
post were instantly overpowered, and either 
! slain or driven away. The army of the sahib 
immediately dispersed, disheartened, and 
holding the name of Clive in terror. The 
boldness, sudden ness, and judgment of the 
enterprise had invested it in native apprehen¬ 
sion with something of the mysterious; and 
Clive was regarded by the lower orders as 
endowed with supernatural power. 

As soon as this event terminated, Clive was 
ordered to Madras. This step rvas impru- 
dent, as the enemy might have Once more 
gained heart by Ids absence. The French 
troops were, however, recalled at the same 
moment to Pondicherry, in ignorance of 
Olive’s wuthdrawal; and without such a 
point d'appui as the French afforded, the 
saliib could- not have re-collected his de¬ 
moralized men. The object of the recall of 
Clive to the presidency, was to send him and 
his troops to Triehinopoly, where, from what 
had already transpired, there was really 
nothing to fear. 

The conduct of Olive was appreciated nfc 
Madras, and the fame of his heroism spread 
over ail India. Still the remarks of Lord 
Macaulay are undoubtedly an exaggeration, 
when Iio says of the feeling at Fort St. 
George, Clive was justly regarded aa a man 
equ al to any comm an d* His lordshi p, ho w e ver, 
conveya what is obviously true, when he ex¬ 
presses the opinion, “ Had the entire direc¬ 
tion of the w^ar been entrusted to Clive, it 
would probably have been brought to a speedy 
close. But the timidity and mcapacity which 
appeared in all the movements of the Eng¬ 
lish, except when he was personally present, 
protracted the struggle. The Mahmttas mut¬ 
tered that his soldiers were of a difiereiit nice 
from the British whom they had met elsewhere.” 
Their opinion -wm certainly reasonable, and 
the circumstances which made it so were con¬ 
nected with the system of /avonritism which, 
instead of a Just and patriotic recognition of 
merit, infiiienced ail royal imJftary appoint¬ 
ments; and the insolence, contempt, and 
neglect with which officers of superior merit 
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ill the company’s service were treated by the 
traders, amongst whom there existed an en- 
V 10118 and yet arrogant feeling towards all 
profe ssi onal men. 

During these events, Clive showed not only 
the audacity of courage for which he had 
during several years received credit, but at¬ 
tributes of El higher order of soldi erhood were 
conspicuously displayed. He proved himself 
to be remarkably subordinate to antliority. 
^li\ Mill, and Lord Macaulay following Mr. 
Mill, represent this as surprising, seeing that 
his youth was so turbulent. Sir John Mal¬ 
colm and Dr. Hay man Wilson affirm that the 
subordination of his military conduct, not¬ 
withstanding his frequent disagreement in 
ojiinion with official superiors, was in harmony 
with tlie habits of his earlier years. Sir John 
Malcolm severely criticises the expression of 
Mr, Mill; and the learned professor of San¬ 
scrit at Oxford observes :—There is nothing 
m the history of his adolescence to w^arrant 
the application (of the term turbulent); he 
seems to have been stubborn and dogged 
ratber than turbulent,” His ambition was 
animated by a passionate patriotism; and bis 
jealousy for the glory of his country was 
united to a policy stateamanlikc and wuse. 
This W'as exemplified in his destruction of the 
pillar of Dupleix, when, in his career of victory, 
lie arrived at the place wdiere that monument 
■was erected. He felt that it Tvas an insult to 
bis country, and therefore razed it; but he 
also judged that so long as it remained a nie- 
nioriai of Trench prowess and success, it 
would influence the superstitious natives to i 
respect the powder of France, Not satisfied 
■^vitii destroying the proud column, he swept 
tlio city itself from the face of the earth, 
and by this decisiveness, filled the imagination 
of the Asiatic soldiers of both armies with , 
ideas of his boldness, compreliensiveneas, and 
iIIvnlnerability, as ivell as with a fatalistic no¬ 
tion that victory sat upon the banners of the 
English, wliile tlie day of French glory had set. 

When Clive was ready to taltc the field 
against the French aud Clmnda Bahib, who 
still remained before Trichiiiopoly, Major 
Lawrence arrived from England, and^ as 
senior officer, assumed the command, Law¬ 
rence was probably not a politician, but he 
'was \veil acquainted with the politics of tlie 
Caruatie and of the whole Deccan; he was a 
man of shrew4 sense, and great penetration of 
cl I a racte r. As a sold 1 e r, he u' a s fi t fo r hi gl i com - 
inand; and, had lie served in any army w’here 
promotion went by merit, he would not have 
ranked as a major, while he commanded, with 
ability and good service to his country, armies 
ill the field. Clive was delighted at the arrival 
of Lawrence, as so few of the English officers 
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\vere competent for any portion of respond, 
bility; he had also a high sense of the military 
capacity and personal excellence of the major, 
which feeling was reciprocated by the senior 
of the two gallant friends. Both were ia- 
capable of jealousy, and exulted in each 
other’s glory; bo that it would have been 
difficult to find two persons of great talent 
more likely to co-operate efficiently. 

While Clive was preparing his forces at 
Fort St. David's for the relief of Trlcbiaopolj, 
the rajah sought assistance from Mysore, 
whence a large army was dispatched to bis 
aid, accompanied by a strong division of 
i\Ialiratta mercenaries, which had already 
served with Clive in the neighbourhood of 
Arcot. According to the Chevalier Law, the 
French and allied army did not then amount 
to more than fifteen thousand; this statement 
was confirmed by tlie French Company, but 
Dupleix informed the French public that it 
was nearly twice the number. Whatever its, 
force, it held its position firmly in spite of 
the Mysore and Mahratta auxiliaries of Mo¬ 
hammed Ail. Such was the position of things 
when the army under Lawrence marched 
against the besiegers. Dupleix ordered Law 
to intercept this force, which was Irapossibk, 
as that gallant man, already embarrassed by 
the impracticable orders of Dupleix, had ex¬ 
tended his force to keep up an effectual 
blockade, in the hope of etarving the be¬ 
sieged ; so that Ins lines were, to use bis own 
language, “ weak at all points,” and only by 
his superior tactics could he deceive the My¬ 
sore chief as to his actual numbers and actual 
weakness. He urged Dupleix to organize the 
means at Pondicherry of intercepting Law¬ 
rence, assuring him of the utter incapacity of 
his exhausted force to deal with his numerona 
foes. Dupleix, arrogant and deficient in mili¬ 
tary Ecience, renewed his orders, which were 
of course not obeyed, because iraposaihle. 
Tile result was, that the little army of Law¬ 
rence arrived to the relief of the beleaguered 
city. The French removed their forces to 
the island of Seringliam, against the wishes of 
Chunda Sahib, who believed whatever Du¬ 
pleix said as to "what ought to be done in the 
circumstance s, Th e Fren ch burn ed a large por¬ 
tion of their baggage and munitions. Ormesavs 
that stores of provisions were also thus con¬ 
sumed, to prevent their falling into the hands 
of the Rajah of Mysore or the English. ^ The 
chevalier, who Imew best, and wrote Hko a 
man of truth and honour, declares that be had 
no stores of provisions—that his aup]ilies were 
small, and he was becoming apprehensive of 

extremities. , , i 

Anxious to carry matters with his usu^ 
rapidity, Clive suggested to Lawrence that it 
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would bo desirable to place a division of liis 
nnny at tbe other side ol tbe Colaroone^ so 
that supplies to the French might be effectu¬ 
al] 7 intercepted* La^YreIlce pointed out the 
danger of dividing his army, lest each might 
in turn be attacked and overpowered. Never¬ 
theless he believed that, if in Clivers hands, 
the measure would be carried through, and 
he gave him command of a division of his 
army to aecomplish the proposed task. Clive 
executed the commands imposed upon him, 
or rather exercised efficiently tlie discretion 
confided to him, for Lawrence allowed him to 
take his own course. The measures of Clive 
were soon proved to be necessary, for Diipleix 
dispatched D'Autenil with a powerful force 
and large convoy for the relief of the gar¬ 
rison at Seringham, Clive interposed on 
DAutcuil's line of march, who, afraid to meet 
the conqueror of Arcot, retired into a fort, 
widther Clive pursued him, capturing the fort, 
garrison, and commander, with all the provi¬ 
sions and rannitiona of war intended for Law. 
Lawrence, meantime, cannonaded Seringham 
with such judgmeot and effect, that the French 
greatly suffered, and, in addition, hunger be¬ 
gan to in diet its miseries, Chunda Sahib's 
soldiers deserted in large numbers. The 
j\Uhratta legions did not like to fight against 
Clive, and went over to him in bodies. 
Chunda Sahib at last threw himself upon the 
mercy of the King of Tanjore, who had also 
become on ally of Mohammed Ali. The Tan* 
jure general gave hig sacred promise of pro¬ 
tection, but no sooner had the sahib entered 
tl 10 canip 13ian 1 1 e was p]aced in i rons. la bile he 
wns thus situated, the French surrendered, 
prisoners of war, to Major Lawrence. There 
then arose disputes among (he Mysorean, 
Mabratta, Tanjore, and Trichinopoly chiefs, as 
to the custody of the sahib. Major Law’rence, 
to deliver him ont of their hands, proposed his 
confinement in an English fort. The rajahs 
retired to take this proposition into consider¬ 
ation, but the cruel King of Tanjore ordered 
the captive to be assassinated, and so settled 
the debate. Bupleix charged Major LaiiV- 
reuce with the murder, which the false¬ 
hearted Frenchman knew well was an act 
impossible to the brave and good man upon 
whom he sought to fix so infamous nu impu¬ 
tation, The French East India Company 
charged Dupfeix with the intention of im¬ 
prisoning the unfortunate nabob, and making 
himself, or causing himself to be made, by 
his influence at the court of Delhi, aouhnhdar, 
or viceroy of the Deccan. Dupleix, Jiow- 
ever, was in possession of the fact, that the 
nahoh intended to break faith with him a.s 
soon as his English and native enemies were 
mastered. Thus cruelty and deceit prevailed 
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amoiiget all the authorities in the Deccan, and 
prepared for that breaking U]1 and recasting 
of all the governments there, which eventually 

ensued. ^ v i 

While affairs were proving so cusastrous 

to the French throughout the Carnatic, the 
industrious and crafty Duplcix ^vas, ne\ei- 
tiielesSj carrying on vast intrigues in another 
direction. In his plots with the various 
claimants for the viceroy ally ol the Deccan, 
he acted through an. agent named Bussy, 
a man almost as cunning and nnacrupulous as 
himself. The Mogul refused to recognise the 
French protege lor the viceroyalty, and con¬ 
ferred the title and authority on Gazee-ood- 
Been, eldest son of Nizam-ool-MooIk, and the 
legitimate iieir of the coveted post. The 
competitor of Gazec was Salabat Jung, 
who was in possession, and i*elused to sur¬ 
render his honours. The incursions of the 
Mahratlas so enfeebled and harassed the 
IMogul empire, that tlie padishaw was un¬ 
able to enforce W'hat he had commanded, 
and the intrigues of Eussy were so cunning 
and BO constant, that Balabat Jung held his 
honours ■ while Dupleix, tlirougli his satrap 
Bussy, virtually ruled the Deccan, and in¬ 
directly exercised extensive influence over the 
hbigul. This great influence might have 
contented his ambition, but aa the Carnatic 
was a part of the Deccan, he considered 
nothing aecurc until the whole of the region 
so designated was at his feet Unfortunately 
for the peace of India, and of the English, 
the subtle genius of Dupleix found scope, 
and out of the very materials of defeat, he 
evoked renewed influence. 

When Major Lawrence had won Trichino¬ 
poly, he was preparing to march through the 
province, and subject all opposition before 
Mohammed All, lie urged that prince to 
muster liis forces and accompany him, but 
w as astounded to find that Mohammed had, 
unknown to his English ally, gained the 
alliance of Mysore by promising to give to 
tlie rajah the city of Trichinopoly, wdien the 
French were driven away. Tills promise, 
Mohammed, of course, never iutended to per¬ 
form, but now the Mysore rajah, at the liead 
of twenty thousand men, demanded its ful¬ 
filment. The Mahrattas, too, had been led to 
entertain hopes that it should he given to 
them, both by the possessor, and by the 
promised possessor. They now demanded 
that the Eajah of Sly sore should surrender 
his claim to them as a reward of their ser¬ 
vices, indemnifying himself how he could ; 
and, at the same time, they mtimated to the 
actual sovereign, that the true construction of 
his promises to them was that they should 
have the city, 3folmmmed refused to fulfil any 
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promise, pleading that e^ttreme necessity jns- 
tihed promises wliidi there was no intention 
of performing—a plea, the force of which his 
tormentors felt, because it accorded with, their 
own principles, but they were not therefore 
the more ready to mitigate tljelr demands. 
The chief of Trichinopoly at last persiiaded 
tlie IMysorean chief to accept Madura, with 
the promise of receiving Trichinopoly also 
witliin two months. He pretended to accede, 
but went away resolved upon revenge* Major 
Lawrence advised the president of Sladrae to 
deliver up the city to the eliief of Mysore, or 
else to seize him and the Mahratta leader 
until security was taken that they would not 
join the French, The company's represen¬ 
tatives did nothing, the only thing which 
appears to have lain within the scope of their 
talents, 

Liipleix was at once made acquainted with 
all these transactions, and from that Lour 
resolved to make another effort to regain 
ascendancy in the Carnatic, He opened eor- 
respoiideiice with all the aggrieved parties, 
and had the audacity to correspond secretly 
with Mohammed All himself. His o0ers to 
them all were most alluring, and so timed 
and put ill such form, as to make it their 
obvious policy to keep his secrets and pre- 
jmre to he tray one another when the oppor¬ 
tune moment for so doing should arrive. 

In consequence of his intrigues, as w^eli as 
those set on foot directly by the disappointed 
allies of Slohammed, the standard of revolt 
was raised in various districts undex* the 
government of the ill-starred prince, whose 
victories were as disastrous as defeats, and 
oven more dishonourable, Gingee was cou- 
Bidcred a strong place, and the governor re¬ 
fused to render allegiance to Mohammed AM, 
The English undertook to reduce it, and for¬ 
tune once more forsook their standard. The 
garrison consisted chiefly of French soldiers, 
nnd the English considered its capture would 
put an end to the war in ]\Iohammed All’s 
dominions. This was the o])inion of the 
civilians by wliom Major Lawrence and Cap¬ 
tain Clive were overruled* Lawrence expos¬ 
tulated in vain: he pointed out a really 
feasible plan of procedure; hut the heads of 
the traders at Madras and Fort St* David 
were turned with success, and they issued 
orders with a self-confident air, as if by their 
W'isdoin all liaci been accomplished, which 
only the talents and experience of LawTence, 
and the genius of Clive, had achieved. The 
repulse of the English at Gingee was so 
signal, that the predictions of Major Law¬ 
rence were fulfilled. The French gained 
heart, and the feeble natives began once 
more to believe that they could conqaer. 


Diipleix, although badly sustained from heme, 
found means to reinforce the troops at 
so as to enable him to operate in the field 
He, in fact, organized another amy, aid sent 
them under the w^dls of the "astonished 
English of Fort Sk David. The approach 
of the French to that place was anticipated 
at IMadras, and one hundred Swiss were sent 
by sea to strengthen it. These men were 
sent in open boats, contrary to the adrice 
of Lawrence, whose opinions were ovemded 
by the self-confident, pragmatical, nnd ia- 
eompetent council: the result was anotliei' 
painful fulfilment of Lawu^euce's prediedom— 
the boats and troops w^ere cajjtured by a 
French man-of-war. Dupleix, cognizant of 
tlje intention of his enemies, and calculating' 
upon their infatuated ignorance and conceit, 
took his measures accordingly, and with suc¬ 
cess* This w^Qs the first direct violation of 
the treaty of jxeace between the two conn tries. 
Hitherto the French and English only met in 
hostility as the allies, and acting under the 
ostensible orders, of contending native ebiefs; 
in capturing English boats and troops, lie 
assumed to make war upon England wdtlioat 
the orders or acquiescence of his government, 
which afterw^ards held him responsible for lih 
conduct. 

* Major Lawrence went forth against tho new. 
i army, hy w hich English territory was entered 
‘ wnth hostile intent at a time of peace betiveea 
I the two nations. His force w^as chiefly from 
the nabob s army, consisting of a division of 
four thousand men. He bad, in addition, a 
brigade consisting of four hnndi'ed Europeans 
and one thousand seven innidred trained 
sepoyi. The Frencli were greatly inferior k 
numbers, but superior in quality. They had 
about the same number of regxdar Infantry, 
and consisting of the same proportions of Eii- 
ropeaiiH and sepoys; but the European force 
in the English eevvice was made up ebiefiy of 
mercenaries. Dupleix’s European iufantry Avere 
not wholly French^ but were e^hiefly recraits 
lately sent out, and were physically Inferior to 
the Europeans in English pay; but they felt 
that they were lighting the battles of their 
oxYu nation, which gave them an ardour sacli 
as the mercenaries in the English ranlcs could 
not feel. The French had a rabble of native 
adherents; but only a lew were enrolled m 
soldiers. Making up for the disparity In tlib 
respect, the Frencli had a flue regiment 'if 
cavalry^ ini inhering five hundred men, I he 
nabob’s troops with the English consisted 
partl 3 ' of cavalry, hut of the worst obi’s. 
Major LawTence offered battle, whlcli xvas Bcit 
accepted; but, making a feint of retreathigj 
he lured on his vam-glorioiis eneimes* Im 
battle was short and decisive: the Frenck 
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weie signally defeated j but tlie naboVa ca¬ 
valry would not pursue, but, instead, plun¬ 
dered tlie Pi‘encli camp. The energy and 
skill of Lawence were displayed with striking 
effect in this action, and be was seconded by 
his friend and lieutenant, Clive, with Ms usual 
splendid military ability. 

As the Mysorean general hovered about 
Trichinopoly, Lawrence could not follow up, 
in the direction he wished, the victory he had 
gained, nor could he spare troops from his 
little army for separate services. The ever- 
daring and inventive Clive undertook, with 
two liuudred undisciplined European recruits, 
and sucli natives as he could mustei^ to capture 
the fort of Covelong, defended hy the French, 
He collected eonie jiatives, and forme<i of them 
tvvo eepoy companies of one hundred men 
each; and with t Ids s mall detacimien t repaired 
to Covelong. The European recruits w^ere 
morally and physically inferior: the sepoys were 
wholly ignorant of the use of arms, A shot 
lired from Covelong killed one of the Europeans, 
when tliey all took to Sight, Clive, with the 
utmost difficulty, succeeded in inducing them 
to return to their duty, Biege was laid to the 
fort; Imt the sentinels being alarmed by a 
loud discharge of artilleryj bed and hid them¬ 
selves : one of them was found, after diligent 
search, concealed in a well. Clive remon¬ 
strated, persuaded, rallied them on their 
iiniidity, appealed to their manhood, and, by 
his own example, roused in them the sense of 
maijliiiess, eo that they became oonrageous, 
welJ-discipliaed, and ready' to dare whatever 
tiieir leader's example pointed out as due to 
honour and duty. Probably, no band of timid, 
unaoldierly men were ever made so much of 
in so short a time, or made to perform so 
much. During this time, he was ili from the 
effects of fatigue, anxiety, and the climate. 
The Freiichgarrison snrrendered, and Clive oc¬ 
cupied it with a portion of his small force, some¬ 
what augmented by deserters from the French, 
iiud men of a similar stamp to those he com- 
inanded when they first came under Ills plastic 
h and 1 Scarcely had he taken posseesion, when 
a F rendi force was sent from Chiogleput, to 
succour the gaiTieon, ignorant of its capture. 
•Lhvc laid an ambush, and, by one volley 
placed Jujr$.d€~co7nhat one huudredFreuch sol¬ 
diers, lie then charged tIieni,kiUing and wound- 
mg Tiiany and capturing three hundred. The 


rest fled panie-stnick, hotly pursued by their 
prompt assailant to the gates of Chingleput, 
To this place, reputed at the time to he one 
of the strongest fortifications in India, he laid 
siege. His artillery Avas very inadequate; 
but he effected a breach, and was about to 
storm it, when the French commander capi¬ 
tulated, oil being allowed to retire with his 
men. After these events, Clive returned to 
Madras, wliere the incapable men who had 
thwarted him so often, regarded ft as a great 
honour for lum to bo made the object of their 
commeudations and attentions. His health 
now ohJiged him to seek repose, for his late 
achievements, inferior in ability and activity 
to none of Jiis previous ones, w ere performed 
in weakness and suffering. He married a lady 
named Maskelyne, sister to the astronomer 
royal, of scieutific notoriety. Macaulay de¬ 
scribes her as "" handsome and accomplislied," 
and adds, her liuaband a letters, it la said, 
contain proofs that he was devotedly attached 
to her.” Very soon after they had received 
the congratulations of tlieir fiieuda upon their 
marriage, they embarked for England, where 
Clive arrived after an absence of ten years, 
several of which were spent with roiioAvn to 
his country and himself. He had redeemed 
her fallen uiilitaiy reputation in India, 
humbled the gifted Dnpleix, repressed French 
power in the Deccan, saved, with his coad¬ 
jutor and friend, Lawieuce, the Carnatic, at 
ail events for the time, from becomiug a French 
province, and filled India and Europe with 
tJie fame of his bravery and military resources. 
His departure from India was au irrejiarable 
loss to the English, as they were soon made 
to feel. Indeed, both before he left India and 
subsequently, ^vherever he or Lawrence ^vas 
not, defeat and shame attended the English 
name from tlie arrival of Dupleix at Poiidi- 
cheny. It is customary for writers to give 
all the glory to Clive, who knew the worth of 
Lawrence too well to accept it. hen, on the 
young hero's return, the directors of the East 
India Company offered him a sword set with 
diamonds," he nobly refused fo accept it ludesa 
Lawrence received one of equal or superior 
value. He regarded that fine officer as his 
teacher and benefactor; and the latter was 
immoderately proud and fond of his pupil au J 
protege. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 


IHUTISII CONQUEST 01 THE C ARNATIC—FROM CLIVERS RETURN TO EXGLANR TO 

THE EXPULSION OF THE FRENCH. 


AVk[lpi CliVG vvaa retlncing forts, getting 
married, receiving jewelled swords at the 
Ilulill-house ill London, and enjoying his 
ofruni Q\mi dtgniiale at Manchester and Mar¬ 
ket Drayton, Lawrence was bravely battling 
against all odds, iJl-snpiiorted by tlie vacil¬ 
lating English at forts St, David and St. 
George. Dapleix bad wan over certain 
J^Eahratta chiefs, who, witli three thousand 
men, marclied to reiutbree his army, which 
was then about to encounter Lawrence at 
Balioor. On their way, the Mahrattas beard 
tliat the French were defeated, and that 
Lawrence and Clive were in the field; they 
immediately marched into the British camp, 
deckling that they would not fight against 
these two heroes, whom the gods favoured, 
but would serve under them against the dis¬ 
turbers of the peace of Southern India, The 
armies went into what is called in Europe 
winter quarters; and Dupleix, who had no 
competitor in diplomacy, succeeded in regain¬ 
ing by tlmt means all the influence of which 
the British had deprived him in the field. 
Mysoreans and Mahrattas declared open 
alliance with the French. Tlie designs ol 
Dupkix were penetrated by IMajor Lawrence, 
and such advice given by him as met the 
necessities of the occasion ; but although it 
belonged to his profession to judge of the 
practical bearing of Dupleix's new alliances, 
and the company's civil servants acknow¬ 
ledged his competency to pronounce an 
opinion, they did not in any case follow it, 
eo as to carry out any plan of contravention 
to the schemes of the French director-general. 
Even the advice and commands of Lawrence 
to the officer in authority at Trichi nopoly 
were not attended to, tlie civil officers ot the 
company overruling his orders. On one oc¬ 
casion, Lawrence detected a plot to assassinate 
Captain Dalton, the officer in command of the 
garrison at Tricliinopoly, hy the Mysorean 
general Xunjeragli and the Mahratta chiel 
iMarao, and upon assassinating the English 
officer, to seke the city. Lawrence ordered 
Dalton to seize them, as a conference proposed 
b}- them for their own purposes would afford 
oj)portunity. Tlie president and council ot 
Mantras gave Dalton contrary orders; the 
captain ivas not assassinated, but the detected 
traitors were left free to enny on all their 
treasons except the seizure of tlie city. Mill 
blames the morality of Lawrence's orders^ and 


admits the soundness of the policy ; but it ig 
obvious that Mill Lad not made biniself ac¬ 
quainted with the whole case. Dr. HayniiUi 
\^'i]son defends Lawrence in the following 
terms :—** In justice to Major Lawrence, it 
must bo remarked that this advice was given 
only upon the detection of a plot, set on foot 
by the Mysorean general, to assassinate Cap¬ 
tain Dalton, and surprise Trichinopoly, dm 
being no open rupture yet even with Moli a ai¬ 
med Ali, much less with the Kiiglisli. dt 
was on the discovery of this/ says the Major, 
Ubat I proposed 3>alton shouhl seize on tlie 
IMaissoreau and 3Iorarow, which he might 
easily have done by a surprise, as he often 
bad coiiferences with tlieni; and I must o’^vn 
I thought, in justice, it would bave been right 
to have done It, but the jn-esideiicy were of 
another opinion.’'* Xe%xr did man pursue a 
policy with more heroic obstinacy than DiipleiK* 
Mr. Mill places his conduct in this respect in a 
correct light, when he thus describes his con¬ 
dition, resources, and prospects in 1152:-^ 
“Dupleix, though so eminently successful iii 
adding to the number of combatants on 
[ Bide, was reduced to the greatest extremity 
for pecuniary supplies. The French Last 
India Company were much poorer than even 
the English; the resources which they fur* 
nished from Europe ivere proportionally 
feeble ; and tbough perfectly willing to share 
with Dupleix in the hopes of coiiquest, \vheu 
enjoyment W'as speedily promised, their im¬ 
patience for gain made them soon tired of the 
war; and tliey were now importunately urg¬ 
ing Dupleix to find the means of concbnliug 
a pence. Under these difficulties Diipids 
had employed his o^vii fortune, and Ids oari 
credit, in answering the demands of the war ; 
and, as a last resource, he now turned lib 
tlioughts to lslon\z Ali, the governor of Vel¬ 
lore. He held up to him the prospect of 
even the nabobship itself, in hopes of drawing’ 
from him the riches which he w as reputed k 
possess, Mortiz AH repaired to Pondiehern', 
and even advanced a considerable siun; hut 
finding that much more was expected, he 
broke off the negotiation, and retired to his 
fort. Tlie contending parties looked 
with altered prospects to the next campaign- 
By the co-operation of the Mysoreana, and 
the junction of the Mahrattas, the latter o 
whom, from the abilities of their leader, anu 
^ Nkrralivfj p, 
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their long expenence of European warfare, 
were no contemptible allies, the French had 
greatly the advantage in nnmerical force. In 
the capacity, however, of their ofhcers, and in 
the quality of their European troops, they 
soon fel t a remark able i u ferlority. L a wre nee, 
without heiiig a man of talents, was an active 
and clear-headed soldier; and the troops 
whom he commanded, both, officers and men, 
appeared, hv a happy contingency, to com- 
hine in their little body all the virtues of a 
British army. Tiie Enro}iean troox)s of the 
enemy, on "the other hand, were the very 
refuse of the French population.'' Lord 
Jdacanlay, fullouing .IliJl, partly adopt¬ 
ing Dupieix’s own accoimf, which is little to 
he relied on, gives a similar picture of the 
helplessness of DupleJx, except as he relied 
solely on his own genius. His lordship 
quotes Dupieix's oum expression, that uith 
the exception of Bnssy be had not an officer 
on whom he could place the least reliance. 
Moat of these statements are greatly exag¬ 
gerated, and some of them totally untrue. It 
suited the circumstances in which Dupleix 
was placed, when defending himself in France 
against the French Company, to declaim 
against that body for its neglect of his requi* 
sUious; but the fact was, its supplies were 
lavish until it became convinced that he was 
ef[nanJering them in wavs dangerous to 
France, and contrar}^ to the commercial inte¬ 
rests of the French Company tiadiug to the 
east. It is astonishingly strange that such 
■writers as Mill and Macaulay should adopt 
the asseilion of Dupleix, that lie had no good 
officers I Did he not ]>ersecnte the intrepid, 
politic, and gifted Lahourdonnais ? Was it 
not by his own uimiilitary measures that tlie 
Chevalier Law, a brilliant officer, W'aa para¬ 
lysed before Trichinopoly. D'Auteiiil, La- 
touch, and other officers in bis service, showed 
superior parts, but were rendered powerless 
by the complication of his own schemes, or 
the genius ol Lawrence and Clive. Lawrence, 
in his oNvu account of the transactions which 
arose out of the fertility of Dupleix's tricl:s, 
describes the efforts of the French officers at 
Bahoor and Trichinopoly to keep tljelr men 
up under heavy fire, as most gallant, skilfui, 
and honourahle. The men sent out to Du¬ 
pleix were no doubt such as lie described 
them—cldidrcji, thieves, and galley slaves ; 
hut he Imd also fine French regiments, such 
as met tiic armies of Europe with renown; anti 
Jie had large Bnpjdies of ^ladsgasceeg, who 
had Leen thoroughly trained in the Mauritius 
on French principles of drill and discipline, 
and well officered by gentlemen of the Fi’cneJi 
armj’^ and navy. He had also good engineer 
officers, and artillery officers, such as the 


French military schools produced. It was 
not of their officers and Fiencli soldiers that 
Chevalier Law and other French officers coin - 
pliuned during the discussions whicli occurred 
in France after the return of DiqileiXjbut of the 
want of military knowledge and courage ol Du¬ 
pleix himself; and of the im[sraeticahility, in a 
military sense, of schemes which grew out ot 
Dnpleix's political speculations and alUanees* 

As to his resources, he had enriched both 
himself and the company’s Indian exchequer, 
by his in flue nee over the resources of Southern 
India, and by the great accessions of territory 
he acquired. When Mr. Mill says that the 
French comjmny was poorer than that of 
England, he overlooks the fact,* that tlio 
government of France itself favoured the 
French East India Company, the resoin'ces 
of the state having been applied to the 
aggrandizement of tlie company, until tlie 
exchequer of France was exhausted, the ex¬ 
travagance of the company's agents in India, 
and their love of incessant war, having been 
one of the potential causes of that exhaustion. 
The whole history of thc,se transactions sliows 
that the estimate formed of LawTCnce in the 
above passage by MiU, and copied by itacau- 
lay, Taylor, Murray, and numerous others, place 
his talents below the reality. As to the supe¬ 
riority of tlie English officers to tiie Ficncli, 
there is nothing related on Mr. MiU's own 
pages to prove the assertion. There were no 
men up to the period to whicli the history is 
now brought, able to cope with the French 
officers, when Lawrence or Clive were absent. 
Whether In the open field or in the defence 
of fortified places, French military science 
was in the ascendant iu almost every in¬ 
stance, except when Lawrence or Clive, or 
both, were present by their lieroism and abi¬ 
lity to turn the tide of battle. An accurate 
and careful examination of tlie authentic 
documents of tlie time, French and English, 
will confirm tlie allegation that the general 
current of modern liistonans, folio wing Mill, 
and more recently Macaulay, Jiave exagge¬ 
rated or misstated the disadvantages of the 
Fren cli. D npl e i x e m e rge d from th e temporary 
cessation o I'arms in 1752, consequent iqion the 
wentlier, in a condition to menace the English, 
and sustain the prospect which his ambition 
and hope presented, that with proper manage¬ 
ment of liis native allies he would humble 
the English in the Carnatic, perhaps expel 
them from Soutlieni ludia, and himself reign 
supreme In the vast and magnificent doini- 
nious of the Deccan, 

In the first week of the year 1753, the two 
armies took the field. The French were 

* See chapters oa the French Compaav^ for trading ia 
the East. ° 
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very superior in numbers, especially in ca- 
vnlry. Five himdred European infantry, 
sixty European cavalry; two thousand sepoys; 
four thousand Mahrattas, nearly all cavalry, 
commanded 1>y Morari EaOj an able officer 
^vell acq^uainted xvith European modes of 
warfare, comprised the French movable 
army, independent of the large forces before 
Trichiuopoly. The English army under 
jMajor Lawrence was composed of seven hun¬ 
dred European foot-soldiers, two thousand 
sepoys, and fifteen hundred of the nabob's 
irregular cavalry, who would any time turn 
aside to plunder, however urgent the require¬ 
ments o f honourable war. 

The French showed good generalship, facts 
again confuting Mr, Mill's disparagement of 
their officers. They avoided a general action, 
employing their superiority of cavalry in 
cutting off convoys, so that Lawrence and his 
troops were exposed to great fatigue, and 
sometimes he w-as obliged to march with his 
whole army to ensure the safe arrival of a 
kige couvoy at its destination. This desul¬ 
tory war continued until the 20th of April, 
wlieu a letter from Captain Dalton informed 
Law rence that he had scarcely iifteen days' 
provisions in the magazine of the city. He 
had made a certain Mohammedan chief his 
storekeeper, and, like the Turkish pashas 
during the w ai' wntli Rassiaj so this more 
ancient specimen of Mohammedan officer and 
ruler Bold the provisions for his owm profit, 
Lawrence determined on marching at onee fo 
the relief of the place. His march wne at¬ 
tended by many casualties. The nabob's 
troetps deseiied in great numbers, so did some 
of the sepoys, and even of the Europeans, 
Diipleix’s agents were busy offering better 
pay. Sickness had also made Inroads upon 
Ins force, YTen he arrived at the place, 
and completed effective garrison arrangements, 
he had so small a force remaining for field 
operations, that the prospect of carrying on 
the war with advantage, without conBiderable 
reinforcements, seemed very gloomy. His 
European detachment was reduced to five 
hundred men, tw-o thousand sepoys were at 
his disposal, and the nabob attached to these 
infantry forces a division of three thousand 
ill-paid and insubordinate horse, Bcareely 
bad Lawrence arrived when PVench reinforce- 
monts hastened to strengthen Nimjeragh, 
These consisted of two hundred Eui^opeans 
and five hundred sepoys. The forces were 
now relatively siich that the French and 
their allies could not capture the place, and 
the English and the nabob could not raise 
the siege. From Gth of jRay, 1753 to the 
11th of October, 1754, the conflict was sus¬ 
tained, Lawrence and his troops performing 
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prodigies of valour, for which he receiv{?d 
only praise, and that was scantily bestowed 
by Ida own countrymen in the chief settlements 
of India. 

The_ most condensed account, and at tbs 
same time sufficient in detail, which has ap¬ 
peared, of these transactions, amongst recent 
publications, is that by Hugh Murray, Esq., 
F,R.8.E. He thus describes the defence of 
Tricliinopoly by Lawwence “ The major 
was then able to open a communication wkfi 
the southern districts for a supply of neces¬ 
saries, and obtained some assistance from the 
Rajah of Tanjore, whose alliance, however, 
like that of all Indian princes, wavered with 
every variation of fortune. It became im- 
possihle in this scarcity to supply the inha¬ 
bitants of so great a city as Tii chi nopoly, wlio^ 
to the number of four hundred thouBiind in¬ 
habitants, were compelled to quit the place, and 
seek temporary Bhelter elsewhere; and the 
immense circuit of its walls was occupied only 
by the two thousand men composing the gar¬ 
rison. The provisioning of this important 
fortress now became the principal object of 
contest, the entire strength of both sides being 
drawn around it; and the French, with an 
immensely superior force, placed themselves 
in such positions as enabled them to intercept 
completely the entrance of convoys from the 
south. The brave Laworence twice attacked, 
and, though witli very inferior numbers, drove 
them from their posts, and opened the way 
for hie snppliea. On no former occasioB, 
indeed, had the valour of the English troops, 
and their siiperjority to those of the enemy, 
been more signally displayed. The garrison, 
however, liad nearly, by their own supine- 
ness, forfeited the benefit of all these exertions. 
One morning at three o'clock, the guard 
having fallen asleep, the Frencli advanced 
to the assault, applied their ecaling-laddcra, 
made themselves masters of a battery, and 
wrere advancing into the city, when several 
of the soldiers happening to fall into a deep 
pit, their cries alarmed their companions, 
some of whom fired their muskets. The 
assailants thus conceiving themselves to be 
discovered, made a general discharge, beat 
their drums, and advanced with Bhouts of 
Vive le JioL Happily a considerable body 
of British was quartered near the spot, who 
were immediately led on by Lieutenant Har¬ 
rison to such an advantageous position, anil 
directed with so much judgment, that the 
foremost of the storming-party were soon ent 
down, the ladders carried off or broken, and 
all of the enemy who bad entered, to the 
number of three hundred and sixty, were 
made prisoners. Thna the enterprise, at 
first so promising, caused to them a loss 
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greater than any eustnined by their arms 
during the course of thie memorable siege* 
Soon afterwards, however, an English detach¬ 
ment, being sent out to escort a convoy of 
provisions, was attached by a corps of eigh¬ 
teen thotisand natives and fonr hundred Euro¬ 
peans* An inexperienced officer, who had 
the command, drew np his men in Binall 
parties at wide intervals* Suddenly Morari 
Eao and lunis Khan, with twelve thousand 
JMysoreaii horse, advanced with loud shouts 
at full gallop, and charged this iil-eonstructed 
line* Our countrjmien had scarcely time to 
fire one volley, when they found their ranks 
brolcen by the enemy's cavaJr3^ Deserted 
by the sepoys, they were left, only one Inm- , 
dred and eighty in number, without any hope 
of es< 3 ape; upon w'hich they determined to 
sell their lives as dearly as possible* The 
whole were either hilled or taken, including 
a company of grenadiers, who had acted a 
prominent part in all the late victories. 

“ Amid these gallant exploits, the siege of 
Trichinopoly was protracted a year and a 
half, during which neither the French nor 
their numerous allies obtained any decisive 
advantage* hlr* Mill considers the object as 
very unworthy of such strenuous efforts; yet 
it ought to he remembered that the company 
were deciding on that spot the destiny of the 
Carnatic, and perhaps the very existence of 
tlicir estahJieliment in Iudia* To have yielded 
in such circumstances might have realized 
the '^dews of Dupleix, whose boast it had been 
that he w^ould reduce Madras to a fisliing- 
village**' The same atithor thus notices other 
transactions, by which the fate of the w-ar 
was more iudaenced Important events 
were meantime taldng place at the court of 
the Deccan, where Bussy with his followers 
were dictating or directing every movement* 
This iiifiuence indeed he seemed entitled to 
expect, both from the generosity and prudence 
of Salabat Jung, who had been raised by the 
French to hiB present lofty station, and by 
them alone was maintained in it against the 
Mahrattae, and Gazee-ood-Deen, whom the 
Mogul had authorised to expel him. The 
latter, however, aa he was approaching with 
a prodigious army, died suddenly, not with* 
out Buspieion, perhaps unjust, of having been 
poisoned by the adherents of bis rival* Sala- 
bat being thug relieved from apprehension, 
the great men around him, viewing with much 
indignation the thraldom of their master to a 
handful of strangers, mged him to adopt 
measures for extricating himself from this 
humiliating situation; and at their suggestion 
he took certain steps, which were favoured 
by a temporary absence of Enssy* The pay 
of the troops was withheld, and on plausible 


pretexts they were broken into detachments, an d 
sent into different (|uarters* The foreigner, 
how ever, on his return immediately reassem¬ 
bled them, and Ids own force aided by the 
alarm of a iiiahratta invasion, enabled him to 
dictate terms to the sonbahdar. He procured 
the discharge of the hostile miiiistevs; and 
taking advantage of the accumulated arrears 
demandecl, and obtained as a secuvity against 
future deficiencies, the cession of an exten¬ 
sive range of territory on the coasts of Coro¬ 
mandel and Orissa, including the Northcin 
Circars. This, in addition to foimer acquisi¬ 
tions, gave the French a territory six hun¬ 
dred miles in extent, reaching from Medapilly 
to the Pagoda of Jiiggornaiit, and yielding a 
revenue of ii85o,000*” 

Thus, while a ’war in the Carnatic drained 
the exchequer of Pondicherry, Dupleix and 
hh accomplice, Bussy, took care hy their 
power at the court of the Deccan, to acquire 
territory, and receive far naore than sufficient 
to compensate any such drain; 'while the Car¬ 
natic itself was, in the prospective policy of 
Dupleix, soon to belong to France, ,and Eng¬ 
land, utterly vanquished, would be compelled 
to 'withdraw from Madras and the shores of 
, Coromandel* 

Whatever^ might be tlie difficulties which 
presented themselves around Trichinopoly, or 
elsewhere in the Carnatic, it is obvious that 
Dupleix had encouragement to persevere, and 
found the means of doing so by his negotia¬ 
tions in tlie capital of the Deccan itself* He 
had there assumed a position which rendered 
it incompatible with the continuance of French 
power to allow a rival in the fairest province 
of the governiuent of the soiihahdar, a go¬ 
vernment which virtually belonged to France, 
and to Dupleix as her representative. The 
interference of the Etiglisk at all in the Car¬ 
natic, was a prodaraation that the infiiience of 
Dirpleix at the court of the soubahdar was an 
usurpation. The displeasure of the French 
East India Company with Dupleix u'as now 
considerable, the French government hav¬ 
ing been importuned hy that of England to 
put a stop to bis career. Tlie English go¬ 
vernment could no longer be deaf to the re¬ 
clamations of tbelr own East India Company, 
and intimated to the French miDistry that 
they could not any longer be burthenec!, 
directly or indirectly, with the expenses of 
war at a time of peace. A conference was 
held ill London, when all parties agreed to 
place the blame of the bloodshed in India 
upon Dupleix* He seenis to have found no 
advocate either in the French Company or the 
French minisfi^-* Mr* Mill, who can always 
see tlie errors and defects of his own country¬ 
men easier than those of their deadliest ene- 
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mies, hm afforded him a iiosthiimoiis defence 
which inculpates more by its dubious extemi- 
atious, than would a direct censure. The 
opiuioii formed of Diipleix by his couiitrynieii 
was the correct one : he involved his country 
in a sanguinary war to gratify her love of 
glory and his own. Unwilling to take up the 
quarrel in Europe, they gave up I)u|jLeix, his 
conquests, and his schemes, and conceded all 
that England demanded. This spirit of con¬ 
cession was no doubt greatly influenced by 
the fact that, during the Loudon conferences, 
England sent out a powerful fleet to India— 
an example wliich France ivas unable to 
follow. 

JM. Godheii was appointed to supersede 
Hupleix, and with special instructions to ter- 
111 in a te li 06 ti! i t i es. JI c a r ri ved in Po ii cl i cherry 
on the 2nd of August, 1754, and eondiicted i 
negotiations in the spirit of his mission. The 
siege of Trichinopoly was raised in virtue of 
the treaty which followed, and all acts of war 
were stopped on both sides. Godheu was no 
doubt intiuenced by the fact which exercised 
so much weight with the French ministry— 
t]ie transmission of a powerful fleet and large 
military reinforcements; otherwise it is diffi¬ 
cult to suppose that he would surrender every¬ 
thing for which the French had fought, and 
concede all for which the English had appealed 
to arms. Such, however, was the result of 
his mission to Pondicherry. The French in 
India were deeply inortiffed at two clauses in 
the treaty, one of ivhicli recognised I\lo- 
hainnied Ali as nabob of the Carnatic, thus 
giving to tlie English an ostensible friiioiph ; 
the other depriving the French of the vast 
territory lately acquired, and thus inflicting 
upon them in the eyes of the natives defeat 
in the most obvious and substantial form. 
But there was no use in murmuring, or resist¬ 
ing God hen, for Admiral Watson had arrived 
with three line-of-battie ships, and a sloop 
of war, and nearly a thousand English sol¬ 
diers. Godheu had brought wdtli him ffftecu 
Inmdrcd French; but the naval force of 
Watson, and the material of war which he 
took out, constituted a preponderating power; 
besides, It was known that the English had 
determined, if necessary, greatly to augment 
their forces, and France ^vas not in a condition 
at tijat time to maintain, either in Europe or 
the East, a naval w ar with England. 

\^'hen Godheu, and Saunders, the president 
of ^ladras—a ^'^ery commonplace man when 
compared w ith his French competitors—had 
settled all matters thus satisfactorily to the Eng¬ 
lish, tl i ey re t ii r ned h ome, le avi ng th eir n ation s, 
as they supposed, at perfect peace with one 
another. But these appearances were illusory; 
the respective relations of the two nations to 
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the native powers were too complex not to 
necessitate disputes by developing conflicting 
interests. Both nations had maintained so 
intricate a diplomacy that it w'as next to im¬ 
possible to retrace their steps, and stand to 
one another iu statii ante hellmih The 
policy of Dupleix was conceived wdth so mucli 
genius, and worked out by him and Biissy 
w ith 60 much foresight, and with the con¬ 
templation of BO many contingencies, and con¬ 
secutive developments, that it irretrievably 
committed the French. They had placed 
tlieniselves in such a position that they must 
go on in a career of conquest and intrigue, 
until the tlirones of the Indian chiefs ivas at 
their dis^msal, or sink into mere traders crav¬ 
ing permission to traffic from petty chiefs, and 
in continual danger of losing nil chance of 
mercantile success, in consequence of the 
superior trading capacity which the Eugliah 
and Dutch everywhere displayed. The roots 
of French diplomacy had so spread and fas¬ 
tened among the courts of Southern India, 
that there they must remain, unless cut out by 
the sword. The English eventually found 
that solution of the difficulty the only one, 
and did not shrink from undertaking the la¬ 
borious task. 

The English found their own treaties with 
the natives bo complicated that it was no easy 
matter for them to carry out thoroughly and 
heartily, as was their interest to do, their 
treaty with the French. Thus, when the 
treaty w^as signed, the general of the JJysorenu 
army before Trichinopoly, refused to recog¬ 
nise it, and remained before the place until 
events in hlysore conipelied his return. One 
of the causes of that return w’as the appear- 
anco of a French force in aid of the soubahdar 
of the Deccan to collect tribute, which the 
^Mysoreans refused to pay, and which the 
soubahdar would never have demanded hut 
for French instigation, which W'as offered ia 
consequence of the English affording assiat- 
ance to Mohammed Ali, their old protege, for 
whom they warred so long and so well, in 
order to enable him to collect the revenues of 
Madura, an enterpu'iee in which they con¬ 
quered all opposition, hut could raise no 
revenue. The British entered into a money 
bargain with Mohammed, which was at once 
mean and impolitic. They agreed to euferee 
the collection of his revenues in certain rebel¬ 
lious districts, if he w^onld give them half the 
sum raised. This was a bargain intended by 
the Englieh to serve both parties; they could 
not afford to pay and employ troops for the 
rajah's benefit. It eventually served neither 
Mohammed Ali nor his patrons. After a fruit¬ 
less attempt to collect the revenue, the British 
retired from the task baffled and chogiined. 
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Salalmt Jung ami Bussy, tlie French agent 
at the court of the Deccan, at the head of the 
French troops marched against the Rajah of 
Mysore, to collect tribute due hy that prince, 
or alleged to be due, to the soiibahdar. At the 
same time, the hlahrattas made one of their 
raids upon the territory, so that the Mysorean 
general withdrew from the neighbourhood of 
Trichinopoly to defend his master's lands. 
The rajah feared the Mahrattas, and therefore 
pretended submission to the viceroy. The 
English now displayed their triumph by in- 
vesting their proUgS with tlie insignia of his 
office as Nabob of the Carnatic, at his capital 
of A root. The efforts made by the British to 
gain the submission of the ijemiudars and 
polygars, so that ^lohammed might receive 
his revenues, offended tlie French : they re¬ 
presented that the employment of English 
troops to interfere in the internal affairs of the 
Carnatic was in violation of the recent treaty. 
The real ground of annoyance with the Frencli 
was the prospect of the nabob having a re¬ 
venue, and being tlierehy enabled to defend 
himself. The governor of Vellore refused to 
recognise the nabob's aulborlty, at all events, 
so far as revenue was concerned; and the de- 
tern^lnation of the English to enforce that 
authority was pleaded by the French as a 
ground for military Interference in the refrac¬ 
tory governor's behalf. The English, iutirai- 
dated by this demoiistration and the strength 
of Vellore, witlidrew their troops. Other chiefs 
in JJs neiglibourliood followed the example 
of the ruler of ^"elloie, and the 'whole of that 
part of the Carnatic became distnrhed, and eon- 
tin tied so for years. Madum itself was suddenly 
seized by one of the boldest of the khans, and 
held in defiance of the Bridsh, The French 
'were solicitoiis to interfere more decidedly by 
arms, hut the intrigues at the court of the 
Deccan kept them busy : they, however, per¬ 
petually incited the petty chiefs and district 
governors to revolt, being as determined as 
ever to prevent Mohammed Ali from obtaining 
the rule of the Carnatic, while they con¬ 
strued every attempt of the English to esta¬ 
blish that rule (the treaty with the French 
having fully recognised it) into covert war 
against Franee, Nothing could he more evi¬ 
dent at the close of 17So, than that the war 
between the French and English must be 
fought over again so far as the Carnatic was 
concerned, and that nothing bnt tlic entire 
prostration of the po'^ver of one or the other 
could ensure quiet. 

The Freneh, for a time, lost influence at the 
court of the Deccan, and negotiations were 
opened with the English at jladrag to send 
troops to protect the capital, Eussy and Ins 
Frencli soldiers being at the same time dis- 
von, iL 


missed. The English were at this juncture 
occupied in Bengal in a life or death struggle, 
and could not make the tempting offer avail¬ 
able. The prime-minister of the soubahdar 
caused the retiring foreea of the French to he 
treacherously 'waylaid and attacked; but Bussy 
behaved with such intrepidity and skill, that 
he resisted all assaults until succours ar¬ 
rived. The soubahdar sued for peace, which 
was granted at the still further expense of his 
independence, and Bussy became more po¬ 
tential than ever. The breaking out of war 
in Bengal caused both parties to send troops 
in that direction ; but the English, still per¬ 
sistently resolved to effect the complete siib- 
jiigation of Mohammed Ali's dominions, and 
war having broken out in Europe between 
England and France, sent a large force to Ma¬ 
dura, in the spring of 1757. There Captain Oal- 
liaucl sho'wed skill and heroism; hut he had no 
battering guns, the place was strong, and before 
guns arrived, the French marched to Triclii- 
nopoly once more, before which they encamped 
on the lith of May. The garrison was small, 
and, besides defending the place, had five 
hundred Fr ench prisoners to guard, Calliaud, 

1 active and intelligent, was soon apprised of 
the danger, and, on the 25th, arrived within 
nineteen miles of the beleaguered city. For 
miles his force watched every movement, for 
the French had denuded all their garrisons, even 
Pondicherry, in the hope of anrprising Tri- 
chinopoly. The French had guarded every 
approach to the city. A plain of seven miles 
in extent, being an area of rice fields, ’\vas 
deemed impassable, and not guarded. Calliaud 
advanced towards the city, and made such de¬ 
monstrations as an officer would have made 
in order to force one of the strongly-guarded 
posts ; but at night he turned aside, ap¬ 
proached the rice swamp, boldly entered it, 
and brought Ids tired soldiers safely through, 
effecting an entrance by daylight into the city. 
So much was the French general dispirited by 
this skilful and enterprising movement, that, 
according to Orme, he the next day retreated 
to Pondicherry. 

Other detachments of the French harassed 
the country, and burned defenceless towns. 
The English took reprisals, and souglit every 
opportunity to engage the French in the open 
field, who, although far the more numerous, 
declined battle, and maintained a sort of par- 
tizan w^arfare. The English w’ere well Jmndled 
in the field; but their officers were allowed 
little discretion by the factors at Bladras, and 
the troops , were harassed by ordei's and 
counter orders, as the Btupidity or foar of 
the civilians at the presidency dictated. 

The year 1757 was one of great activity 
on the part of the Mahrattas, who demanded 

G G 
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{tribute) from tlie Carnatic, and 
threatened Arcot, so that the nabob had to 
send his to Madras for safety. The 

terrified nabob agreed to pay the chout, and 
e:ipected the English to find the money out of 
the unpaid revenues of his own dominions^ if 
they could; but, at ail events, he looked to 
them for the means of redeeming himself from 
a Blahratta invaaiou. The English, Iiaving 
no adequate force to bring against the wild 
horsemen, and unmlling to lose tlie Carnatic 
—to tiie revenues of which, or tlieir share of 
them, they attributed great prospective value 
—agreed to pay the stipulated rupees. The 
brave Calliaud, relieved from the presence of 
the French at Trichinopoly, again aouglit to 
reduce the reJractory polygars of Madura and 
Tiiineveily* He besieged Madura, hut found 
it easier to buy his way in, than force his way 
through the breach* This seems, so far as 
native spirit was concerned, to have quelled 
revolt in these districts. 

The French were now expecting a grand 
fleet and vast Tesources of men and arms from 
France. On the 8th of September, twelve 
riiips arrived at Pondicherry, landed one 
thousand men, and returned to the Mauritius. 
This w^as not the fleet to which the Franco- ! 
Indians looked forward, as destined to sweep 
away all opposition in the Eastern seas, and 
to land such forces as would speedily subjugate 
all Southern India* The reinforcements, which 
were landed, immediately joined the army in 
the field, and fort after fort fell to the French, 
until eight strong places were subdued in the 
neighbourhood of Chit tap et, Trineomalee, and 
Giugee* Tlie French organised the colleetorates 
of these districts, aud received the revenue as 
if the territory was thei r owm. The Mysoreans 
invaded the dominions of the nabob, and 
plundered the conn try up to the walls of 
IMadura. The English laid an ambush in a 
narrow pass, and, although the detachment 
consisted entirely of sepoys, they fell fiercely 
upon the Mysoreans, inflicting appalling 
slaughter. This event terminated their in¬ 
cursion. In November the French withdrew 
their troops into the difierent forts; hut the 
natives attached to the rival claimants for the 
nabobship ravaged the entire country—fire, 
rapine, and blood everywhere indicated the 
horrors of a war of disputed succession* The 
year 1757 terminated leaving each party in 
an expectant attitude; but the French had 
undoubtedly gained during the struggle in the 
Carnatic* On the 28f:h of April, the expected 
French fleet arrived* It consisted of tw'elvc 
sail of the line, with a portion of the squadron' 
which had the previous year returned from 
Pondicherry to Blauritius* Tliis expedition 
left Brest w^hen a fever raged in that port, and 


brought the infection on board, so that three 
hundred men died on the voyage and many 
arrived sick; a considerable number dying in 
the roads of Pondicherry, or in the fort, 

With this expedition, there %vas a body of 
troops not less than thirteen hundred strong. 
Most of them were Irish, in tlie French ser¬ 
vice^—the men who, at Fonteuoy, snatched 
victory from the English in the moment when 
the beaten French were forsaking the field* 
Probably no page of history records heroisni 
more gallant and romantic than that which 
relates the courage displayed by the Irish 
Brigades'' in the French service, when fight¬ 
ing on the field of Fontenoy; and in the re¬ 
cords of few battles is homage to the brave 
so freely accorded by men of aU parties as 
to the gallant men who were the sole victors 
of that sanguinary conflict* With these troops 
>va3 the Count de LaOy, an Irishman (or, as 
some affirm, the son of an Irishman),who had on 
the field of Fontenoy greatly dietiuguiahed him¬ 
self—so much so, that lie was promoted to 
the rank of colonel by the French king at 
the close of the battle. Dr* Taylor and Mr. 
Murray describe him as a man of extra- 
ordinary prowesa. The former says :—“ Upon 
the breaking out of the war betweu France 
and England, in 17oG, the French ministry 
resolved to strike an important blow in India. 
The Count de Tally was appointed to take 
the chief commaud* He was descended from 
one of the Irish lamilies, which had been 
compelled to emigrate at the revolution oi 
1G88, in consequenee of having adliered to 
the cause of the Stuarts; and be was there¬ 
fore animated by a bitter hatred of Britiah 
ascendancy, which had crushed both his 
country aud his creed. At the battle of 
Fontenoy he took several English officers 
prisoners with his own hand, and was raised 
to the rank of colonel by King Louis himself 
on the field of battle* He was accompanied 
to India by his own Irish regiments, com¬ 
posed of the best troops in the service of 
France, by fifty of the royal artillery, and by 
several officers of great distiuctiou.^ 

Dr. Taylor, however he may allow his own 
national predilections to influence bia tone in 
the above paragraph, does not exaggerate the 
aiirprisiug heroism of the emmt or of his 
soldiers. The utmost confidence was placed 
in both by France; and as Tally was en- 
tmsted \vith all the authority previously 
allowed to Dupleix, it Avas supposed that the 
English would be speedilj^ driven out of their 
long fostered possessions. Tally Avas not so 
fortunate as at Fonteuoy; and England, Avhom 
in his remorseless bigotry lie so bitterly ha ted, 
was destined to triumph over him on a dis¬ 
tant field, and cause the sun of his glory to 
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set soon ant! for eTer, Daily was not as 
flkiifiil aa lie was Lrave, altliongh he pos¬ 
sessed many of the finest intellectual qualities 
of a good soldier* He was rash, vehement, 
impatient, tyrannical; he chafed at obstacles, 
which might have been patiently surmounted 
had he preserved his temper* A furious reli¬ 
gious animosity towards the English, as the 
chief Protestant nation, blinded his judgment 
as to present means and probable results, and 
threw him into acts of precipitancy from which 
even his great valour and resources in danger 
could not extricate him* 

The Count da Daily u'as ordered to attach 
Port David as soon after his arrival as 
possible* Before conimimicatiiig with the land, 
he caused his ships to take up positions 
against that place, and at once make hostile 
demonstrations, while ho landed hie troops 
at Pondiciierry* Then, with a dispatch 
previously unknown in Indian warfare, ex¬ 
cept under Clive, and sometimes under Daw' - 
renco, he landed his Irisii regiments, and an 
equal number of sepoys, and sent them for¬ 
ward at once against St. David's* The 
portion of the expedition furnished by the 
garrison of Pondicherry was badly com¬ 
manded and badly furnished with material* 
Indeed, he found the garrlBon at Pondicherry 
in a wretched condition* A salute was fired 
with shotted guns, by which the hull and 
rigging of one of his ships was damaged* 
Dally complained bitterly of the ignorance 
and incompetence of the governor and lifs 
council, who could give him no information 
cither concerning the place he was about to 
attack, or the strength of the English on the 
coast; neither could they furnish his men with 
good guides, or even sufficient provisions. 

The forces arrived before Port St* David 
utterly exhausted, and must have famished of 
hunger had they not laid the country under 
contribution* Scarcely had the Prcnch ex¬ 
pedition approached, w hen tlie English fleet 
was descried from the ships in the road* 
Mill, quoting Dally him self, and Orme, gives 
the following account of the futile proceed¬ 
ings of both fleets:—Mr* Pococke, with the 
ships of war from Bengal, bad arrived at 
Madras on the 2Ub of February; on the 
24th of the following month a aquadron of 
five ships from Bombay had arrived under 
Admiral Stevens; and on the ITth of April, 
the whole sailed to the southward, loolnng 
out for the French, Haring in ten days 
worked aa high to the windward as the head 
of Ceylon, they stood in again for the coast, 
which they made, off Negapatnam, on the 
28th, and proceeding along sliore, discovered 
the French fleet, at nine the next morning, 
riding near Cuddalore* The French imme¬ 


diately weighed, and bore down towards Pon¬ 
dicherry, throuing out signals to recall the 
two ebips which had sailed with Dally; and 
the English admiral gave the signal for chase* 
The summons for the two sliips not being 
answered, the French fleet stood out to eea, 
and formed the line of battle* The French 
consisted of nine sail, the Euglisli only ot 
seven. The battle was indecisive; the loss 
of a few men, with some damage to the ships, 
being the only result. Both fieets fell con¬ 
siderably to leew'ard during tlie engagement; 
and the Fj^ench were six days in working up 
to tlio road of Pondicherry, where the troops 
were landed* Dally himself had some days 
before proceeded to Fort St* David with the 
whole force of Pondicherry, and the troops 
from the fleet were sent after him, as fast as 
they came on shore*" 

Meanwhile, matters on shore tried the skill 
and energy of Dally to the utmost* In order 
to procure attendants on liis army, and as the 
prceidcnt and council conld not give him a 
sufficient number of men of low caste, ho im¬ 
pressed men of all castes indiscriminately, caus¬ 
ing consternation aiul rage everywhere; he 
was from that hour hated and distrusted by 
the natives* Dally became as much an object 
of hatred to the French as to the natives. 
He was instructed by the company to re¬ 
gard them rather in the light of unpriu- 
cipled speculatoi's, so that he arrived with a 
prejudice against them :—“ As the troubles 
in India have been the source of fortunes, 
rapid and vast, to a great number of indi¬ 
viduals, the same system always reigns at 
Pondicherry, where those w^ho have not yet 
made their fortune hope to make it by the 
same means; and those who have already 
dissipated it, hope to make it a second time*. 
The Sienr de Dally will have an arduous task 
to eradicate that spirit of cupidity; but it 
would be one of the most important services 
which, he could render to the company*" 
Such were the terms of the instructions he 
received* The want of means at Pondicherry 
for any military enterprise, and the tardiness 
with which ail material aid was afforded to 
him for the reduction of Fort St. David, ex¬ 
cited his anger to a vehement degree, so that 
he abused the French civilians in terms which 
were more appropriate to the lips of a mad¬ 
man than to those of a governor and com¬ 
mander. 

Notwithstanding the impediments pre¬ 
sented by the officials at Pondicherry, he 
was able to bring a force before i8t* David's 
superior to that of its defenders. The latter 
consisted of sixteen hundred natives; three 
hundred and sixty-nine European soldiers, 
of whom eighty-tliree weve invalids; and two 
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himdred and fifty sailorB unacquainted witli 
militai'y discipline, Lally brought against 
tMs garrieon two thousand five liundred Euro¬ 
pean Boldici’Sj exclusive of officers, and an equal 
force of sepoys,* The place was soon cap¬ 
tured ; and the conqueror immediately sent 
an expedition to Eevi-Cotah, which the gar¬ 
rison abandoned. On the 7th of June, he re¬ 
entered Pondicherry, and celebrated a Tc 
D^imi with great ecclesiastical pomp, for Lally 
'Was as ardent iji religion as in arms. 

The English were astounded at so rapid a 
series of disasters. They called in all their 
troops from every department of the presi¬ 
dency to strengtlien Madras and Trichinopolj, 
At this juncture, there is every reason to Bup- 
posc that the English would have lost Madras 
itself had Lallyheeu sujjportcd by the Freneli; 
but the poverty of the exchequer at Pondi- 
cJieiry, the want of credit with tlie natives, 
and the hatred excited among the latter by 
the new generare tyranny and bigotry, dried 
up all sources of supply except wbat came 
from France ; in India the enterprising gene¬ 
ral lost all hope of material aid, unless it could 
be supplied by Bussy, Lord Clive, many 
years after, thus described the condition of 
affairs at this time' M, Lally arrived with 
a ibree as threatened not only the destriictioii 
of all the Bcttlomenta there, but of all the East 
India Company*s possessions, and nothing 
saved JIadras from sharing the fate of Fort 
St, David, at that time, but tlieir want of 
money, winch gave time for strengthening 
and reinforcing the place/’ 

A letter written by Lally liimself from 
L'ort St, David, after the capture, to the 
president and council of Pondicherry, pre¬ 
sents the pioverty of French resources, and 
the disunion betw^eeii lam and the French 
civilians, in a light sufficiently clear to ex¬ 
plain wdiy Madras itself did not fallThis 
letter shall be an eternal secret between you, 
sir, and me, if yon afford me the means of 
acconipiislung my enterprise, I left you 
100,000 livres of my own money to aid you 
in providing the funds which it requires, I 
found not, upon my arrival, in your purse, 
and in that of y^oiir wliole council, the resource 
of 100 pence. Yon, as well as they, have 
refused me the support of your credit Yet 
I imagine you are all of you more indebted 
to the company than I am* If you eontiuue 
to leave me in want of everything, and ex¬ 
posed to contend with universal disafiection, 
not only shall I inform the hing and the com- 
jiany of the warm zeal which their servants 
here display for therr interest, but I shall 
take effectual measures for not depending, 
during the short stay I wish to make in this 
* Orme* 


country, on the party spirit and the personal 
views with which I perceive that every mem¬ 
ber appears occupied, to the total hazard of 
the company/’ 

Bussy had in the meantime carried on a 
series of intrigues in the metropolis of tkc 
Deccan, worthy of his own reputation for 
energy and ability, and of that of hi a preceptor, 
Dupfeix, for tlic like qualities* A series of 
revolutions occurred at the court of the viceroy 
as rapid as the shocks of an earthquake. 
Again and again the interests of France and 
the influence of Biissy were all but destroyed, 
but from the ruins of each successive catas¬ 
trophe, the genius of Bussy rescued \iu 
country's influence, and even increased it hy 
the very means adopted for its destructiou, 
Lally Lad the infatuation to order Bussy 
away from the court of the soubahdar, and 
treated his statements as to the interests iu- 
vol ved as pretences* The mind of Lally could 
not comprehend the subtle, complicateil, and 
extended' schemes of Bussy* Tiie latter, on 
being treated as an impostor, joined the re&t 
of his countrymen in hatred against tlie hot¬ 
headed innovator* Thus situated, the flrBt 
resolution of the victorious commander W’as 
to attack Madras, carry it rapidly at any 
sacrifice, and obtain therefrom the accumu¬ 
lations of English industry,-—those supplies 
which he so much required* The imvsl 
commander was, however, afraid of the Kn- 
glisb sailors, and would not even sail in Ike 
direction of IMadras, to observe the enemy* 
He sailed south, under the pretence of inter¬ 
cepting English merchant vessels, but really 
in the Lope of keeping out of liurm’s way, 
A large body of troops placed on board were 
thus kept idle, and drawn avvay from the 
French army at St. David’s. Had these 
soldiers been from the Irish instead of tke 
French portion of the force, they would pro¬ 
bably, from their devotion to their generfll, 
have mutinied against tlie admiral* The 
latter succeeded in ernising about in such a 
way as to avoid tlie English, and Lally, un¬ 
able to secure his cc-operation, was obliged 
to adopt another project to gain supplies, 
and extend French infiiience* Tlie re¬ 
jected claimant of the throne of Taujore had 
been held by the English as a prisoner at 
Fort St, David, and Lally conceived the 
idea of using this personage for the purpose 
of getting money from that country, the reign¬ 
ing rajah of which had formerly given a 
bond of 0,000,000 rupees to the French, to 
prevent their attacking his dominions, A 
demand was made for the money; the rajaii 
did not possess the means of payment, and 
the French proceeded to dethrone lum lu 
favour of the prisoner at Fort St. David, 
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Tivlio won Id Isvy it on the inh^bitant^j 
Erencli jnssistniicG. On tlio IStli ot Junej. 
1758, Lally marclied at the head of his dis¬ 
posable forces against Tanjore, In seYen days 
the army arrived at Caricalj the natives every¬ 
where hiding their provisions, and showing 
the utmost hatred to the general* His own 
people rendered all support imwillingly ; the 
troops suflhred from fatigue and hunger^ 
■which the Irish bore even cheerfully, hut 
the French and Bepoya were discontented and 
murmured. A messenger from the Tanjore 
monarch arrived to treat, but the general 
would listen to no parley; either the bond 
must be paid, or lie u'ould seize its equivalent, 
and that of all further eispeuses incurred* 
He proceeded to the wealthy town of Nagpore, 
■which he entered, no resistance being offered, 
hut the rich nativ^es bad fled, and there was 
very little pro])erty left behind. 

He next arrived at Kiiieloor, w'here a pa¬ 
goda stood of great celebnty* He plun¬ 
dered it* Supposing the idols to be gold, he 
carried them away ; they proved to be brass, 
but the effect upon the natives was the same 
as if they had been of the precious metal. 
He dug down to the foundations of the temple, 
swept all the tanhs, and treated the property 
of the unoffending and defenceless with bar¬ 
barity. Bix Brahmins lingering about the 
camp, in the hope of obtaining their gods, 
he seized, denounced as spies, and blevr them 
away Irom guns* 

His track to the capital, wdiere he arrived 
on the iStli of July, was marked by devas¬ 
tation. The king oflered a treaty* Lally’s de¬ 
mands, both in their nature and mode, were 
imprudent, and violated the most obvious 
religious scruples of the natives. Bigoted 
himself to the last degree, ready to resent the 
smallest indignity to ids religion with fire and 
sword, he had no respect or eonsideriation for 
the religious feelings of others. lu civil and 
religious matters he was alike a tyrant, but 
he had the faculty, not only of I'uling military 
bodies, but of attaching them to him* This 
w’as especially the case with his own Irish 
soldiers, who followed him wnth a contempt of 
danger, and a desperate courage which rivalled 
even his own, although he \vas reputed to be 
the bravest man in France. 

The bombardment of the rajah's strong- 
Jiohl promptly followed the failure of nego¬ 
tiation which the king renewed under the 
cannonade, but attempting to trick Lally, 
as all oriental princes w'ould at all risks, that 
officer voTved he would send him and his 
family as slaves to the Mauritius. The rajah, 
dcteriuined to resist, every feeling of his 
nature having been outraged by successive 
insults the most galling to a Hindoo imagi¬ 


nation* He appealed to the English. Cap¬ 
tain Calliaud had sent him a small detachment 
of sepoys froTU Trichiuopoly, bcijig alVajd if 
he sent European troops, that ihe rajah might 
regard them eimply as means of efiecting an 
accommotlation, and betray them into the 
hands of the enemy, CalUaud sent another 
and stronger detachment* The bombardment 
continued until the 7th of August, when a 
breach was effected. At that time, Lally had 
only two days' supply of food in his camp, 
and hardly one day's supply of ammunition* 
In that conjuncture of aflairs, the English 
fleet arrived before Carical, the only place 
from which Lally had obtained suppdies. 
During the siege, the two fleets had met, 
and fought, the English gaining a victory: 
this Lally also learned, and tliere now ap¬ 
peared no hope for the French, unless in an 
immediate assault, Lally called a coimciL of 
war, two officers were for the assault, of wliicli 
he was not one; the other thirteen counselled 
him to raise the siege* They began their 
retreat next day, but before putting that 
movement into execution, the besieged gar¬ 
ris on sallied out, and partly effected a sur¬ 
prise, placing the French array in imiuincnt 
danger. As it was necessary for the English 
fleet to keep on the giri vive for the beaten 
but not extiuguished French sf|uadrons, 
Lally hoped to reach Carical before the En¬ 
glish would venture to land a force there* In 
this, lie was successful, but w’hen he saw the 
poweHul navy of England riiling in tlic offing, 
his Lope failed, although his courage could 
not fail, and his rage against the hated En¬ 
glish broke forth in torrents of furious and 
almost frenj^ded passion. 

Lally soon saw that the entire evacuation 
of Tanjore and its neighbourliood was essen¬ 
tial to the safety of the French. Their fleets 
Avere fugitive. The Malirattas, at the insti¬ 
gation of the English, threatened that they 
Avoukl invade the French territory If Lally 
and his forces did not retire from tliat of 
Tanjore; and the civilians of Fondicherry 
urged his retnrnj as twelve hundred English 
menaced even the seat of the presidency* 
Lally had not head for such sudden changes 
and complicated transactions, and lie \vas 
bewildered and depressed, while the wants of 
his brave and patient, but harassed army, 
Avere as uuprovided for as ever. The move¬ 
ments of the two fleets were uncertain, and 
their tactics at times unaceountable, both 
Avcretlie Adetims of the weatlurr. The French 
had the best ships, the English the best 
men, and the more nautical skiJI. Most of 
the English ships w'ere badly built, and in 
action the French, knowing that the chances 
Avere they AvouJd have to retreat, prijicipally 
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fired into the Euglisli rigging to disable piir- 
snit; while the English, firing at the Imlls, 
and sweeping the declcs, inflicted more serious 
and permanent damage, even when flight was 
not prevented, and hilled and disabled a far 
greater number of men. The proeeedings of 
the different squadrons are differently related 
by French and English anthors, and the con¬ 
tra diction b occiUTiiig in their rektlons, render 
it next to im possibl e to r e co n ci I e them * hi i 1 fie 
account is the clearest; lie in the main gives 
the relation of Orme, with such modifications 
as liiformation subsequently coming to light 
enabled him to supply* He thus describes 
what took place at sea:— 

After the first of the naval engagements, 
the English fleet, before tliey could anclior, 
were carried a league to the north of Badras ; 
the Freueli, which had suffered less in the 
rigging, and sailed better, anchored fifteen 
miles to the windward* The English, as soon 
as possible, weighed again, and after a fruit¬ 
less endeavour to reach Fort St* I)a%'id, dis¬ 
covered the French fleet on tlie 28th of 
May in tlie road of Pondicherry. The next 
<layj the French, at the remonstrance of Lally, 
w'ho sent on board a considerable body of 
troops, got under sail; but instead of bearing 
down on tbe English, unable to advance 
against the v^find, proceeded to Fort St. 
David, where they arrived on the evening 
after the surrender* The English sailing 
badly, fell to leeward as I'ar as Alamparva, 
where intelligence was received of the loss of 
tile fort. The admiral, therefore* not having 
■water on board for the consumption of five 
days, made sail, and anchored the next day 
in tlie roads of I^ladras* The fleet Lad 
n inner on a wants; Madras had very scanty 
means of supply; and nearly eight weeks 
elapsed before it was again ready for sea* 
On the 3rd of July, three of the company's 
ships arrived from Bengal, with money, mer¬ 
chandise, and stores, but no troops. The 
monsoon had oblig-ed them to make the out¬ 
ward passage towards the Aclieen, and they 
came in from the southward* The French 
admiral, after touching at Fort St, David, 

I tad stood to the southward, to cruise off 
Ceylon; in opposition to remonstrances of 
Lall}^^ who desired the fleet to co-operate in 
the destined enterprise against Madras. Lally 
Imstened from Fort St* David to Pondi¬ 
cherry, and summoned a council by whose 
authority lie recalled the fleet* The injunc¬ 
tion reached the admiral at Carical on the 
IGth of June, and lie anchored the next day 
in the road of Pondicherry. Had lie con- 
tinned his destined course to the southward, 
he could not ha\^e missed the three English 
East Indiamen from Bengal, and by their 


capture would have obtained that treasure, 
the want of which alone disconcerted the 
scheme of English destruction. On the 2uth 
of July, the English fleet were again under 
sail; and on the 27th appeared before Pon- 
dichcTi'y, where the French lay at anchor. 
They put to sea without delay : but the diffi- 
' ciilties of the navigation, and the aims of the 
conunanders, made it the 2iui of Aaguat 
before the fleets eucoimtered off Carical The 
French line consisted of eight sail; tlie 
English, as before, of seven* Tiie fight lasted 
scarcely an hour; when three of the French 
ships, being driven out of the line, the whole 
Lore away, under all the sail they coidd 
carry* The English admiral gave chase; 
but in less than ten minutes the enemy were 
beyond the distance of certain shot. Toward 
night the English gave over the pursuit, and 
came to anchor off Carical. The French 
steered for Pondicherry, tvhen the admiral 
declared his intention of returning to Mau¬ 
ritius, Lally sent forward the Count d*Estaign 
to remonstrate w ith him on the disgrace of 
quitting the sea before an inferior enemy, 
and to urge him to renewed operations. 
D'Estaign offered to accompany him on 
board, with any proportion of tbe troops* 
Lally himself moved with the army froni 
Carical on the 24th of August, and, having 
passed tbe Colarooue, hurried on with a small 
detachment to Pondicherry, where he arrived 
on the 28til. He immediately summoued a 
mixed council of the administration and the 
army, who joined in a fresh expostuiatiou to 
the admiral on the necessity of repairing to 
Madras, wliere the success of an attack must 
altogether depend upon the union of the 
naval and military operations* That com¬ 
mander, representing his ships as in a state of 
the greatest disablement, and liis crews ex¬ 
tremely enfeebled and diminished by disease, 
would yield to no persuasion, and set sail 
with his whole fleet for Mauritius on the 2nd * 
of September* 

“ If we trust to the declaration of Lally* liis 
intention of besieging Madras, still more hia 
hopes of taking it, were abandoned from that 
hour. Before the fleet depiarted, an expedi¬ 
tion against Arcot, with a view to relieve the 
cruel pressure of those pecuniary tvants 
which the disastrous result of the expeditious 
to Tanjore had only augmented, was pro¬ 
jected and prepared*” 

Disconcerted although Lally ^yas, and ex¬ 
hausted as were his means, liis expedition 
against Arcot was conducted with extraor¬ 
dinary energy, dispatch, hardihood, and suc¬ 
cess* His Irish legion performed prodigies of 
valour, Lally himself ever foremost in the path 
of danger. The native enemy melted aw^ay 
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before their furious valour. Fort after fort 
fell Every task was executed both by the 
general aud troops with masterly ability, yet 
strategists affirm that the French commander 
failed in not cutting off supplies from Madras, 
wliich should have heen a part of his scheme, 
and was practicable, as these critics allege. 
At all events, on the 4th of October, 17o8, 
Lally, “ on the terms of a pretended capitu¬ 
lation, amid the thundei' of cannon, made his 
entrance into Arcot/'^ 

The grand error in Lally's campaign was 
the neglect of Chingleput, which he might 
have captured without resistance, so great was 
the consternation iato uhich the garrison 
was thrown by his triumphant course. This 
fortress covered the conveyance ot supplies 
to Madras, and as soon as the English re¬ 
covered from the temporary panic insi^ired 
by LaUy's rapid and brilliant cai'cer, tliey 
strengthened the place in every way their 
means allowed, and resolved to defend it^ if 
Lally's eyes being opened as to its import¬ 
ance, he should venture to assail it, M Idle 
the French, or Irish commander, as lie may 
wdth more strict propriety be called, sped as 
a fiery meteor over the country, a naval rein¬ 
forcement arrived from England, conveying 
eight hundred and fifty royal troops, com¬ 
manded by Coloucl Draper. The brave and 
wise Caillaud, with his European troops, were 
recalled from Tvichinopoly, and Chingleput 
was poweifLilly reinforced, 

Lally, who declared that he never lost sight 
of Cliingleput, but had comprised its capture 
in his plans, wrote from Arcot to rondieherry 
for money to pay his troops and find means 
for carrying them against that place; but the 
cotiucil had no money, and the general was 
obliged to put Ids troops into cantoiimeuts, 
and hasten to Pondieherry iiimself, if ]ios- 
sible to set things there in better order. The 
celebrated Hussy would have been a far more 
likely man to remove the disorder of that 
-capital; he had just joined his snperior 
as the latter entered Arcot in trinniph. 
Instead of hainionious action between these 
two important men, crimination and re- 
-crimination oecurred upon their meeting* 
Lally, who was a man of honest and trans¬ 
parent mind, accused the wily diplomatist of 
a tortuous and fraudulent policy dishonouring 
to France* Hussy, without being more frank 
than wise, soon caused his master to under¬ 
stand that the lesser magnate considered him 
impolitic, precipitate, rtash, and without a plan 
which, by its comprehensiveness, consecutive¬ 
ness, and Imrmony won Id bring all his power 
to bear against the English* The sietir be¬ 
lieved that by a bold, daring, onu^ard ^varfare, 
* Mill, lib. iv, cap, iv. p* 163* 


the peninaiila might soon he cleared of tliCTU 
his men, he believed, could do it, it amnmni- 
tion, food, and tbe einewa of war were pro¬ 
vided. Hussy doubted if the English were a 
people to be removed in a hurry, as Lally 
might have known from the experience of hia 
ancestors in Ireland; and Bussy also thought 
that money and power might hoth be had, it 
tlie means taken to obtain them were well 
chosen, and used witli caution as well as cou¬ 
rage* Another general of reputed ability, 
who had been appointed by Lally governor 
of Masulipatam, Blorasin, also joined the con¬ 
ference. Lally urged these officers to raise 
money on their personal credit, which the 
conduct of Lally himself had rendered impos¬ 
sible. Bussy urged the consolidation of con¬ 
quest, and the exercise of French power at 
the court of the Deccan, as much more impor¬ 
tant than the influence of the English with 
the inferior and subsidiary court of the Car¬ 
natic. It was to no purpose that reasons the 
most convincing were urged for aueli a course ; 
Lally could see no object but one—the re¬ 
moval of the liatcd English from India, and 
war against them everywhere; and there is 
no doubt Ms views were popular with his 
Insh soldiery. The French officers were in 
favour of the plaua of Bussy, and wished him 
to supersede Lally in rank and authority. 
The council at Pondicherry declared that 
they had no means to support the army. 
The officers urged an attempt to take Madras. 
Lally had no means for a siege. Count 
D'Estaign, one of tiio bravest soldiers m the 
French army, exclaimed in a council of war : 

Better to die under the walls of Madras, than 
of hunger in Pondicheriyf^ Lally himself 
hoped to pillage the black town, and thus 
supported, shut up the English in Fort St. 
George. He advanced his own money, 
60,000 rupees, and prevailed upon various 
Frenclnnen in Pondicherry to advance more, 
wliieli barely exceeded half of his own contri¬ 
butions. \Vith these means, he equipped a 
little army of about seven thousand men, of 
whom about two thousand seven hundred 
M^ere Frencli and Irish, and proceeded against 
i\Iadras* He was ready to march by the first 
week in November, but the weather detained 
him six weeks, and his resources wero being 
rapidly consumed, and he was then reduced 
to barely a week's supply. 

The English prepared themselves against 
the danger which impended* Admiral Po- 
cocke landed his marines at Madras. A body 
of native cavalry, and the sepoys which had 
been part of the garrison of Trichinopolyj 
were posted so as to command the line of the 
French convoys. Lawrence, who had before 
been a victor so often, commanded the anny, 
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■\v1hc1i encamped on an elevated epot near the 
city. Governor Pig^ot coniiiianded t)ie fort, a 
man unsuitable far any military purpose, 
although shrewd, sensible, and with much 
capacity for business. The military in the 
fort coiisisted of seventeen hundred and fifty- 
eight Europeans, two thousand two hundred 
and twenty aepoys, and two hundred of the 
nabob's horseuicn, who were of little value* 
There were one hundred and fifty Europeans, 
wlio acted as civil auxiliaries. 

On the 12th of Hecembcr Rally attacked 
Lawrence’s outposts, who fought and fell back. 
Rally pressed upon him with impetuosity, and 
Lawrence sought shelter in the fort TJie 
count reconnoitred all day on the ISth. 
On the 14th, he realised hia purpose of cap¬ 
turing the black town, which was pillaged* 
Tire Irish soldiery became mtoxicated* The 
Englisli, acquainted with the fact, sallied out 
to the number of six huiulred men, who w’ere 
selected for their bravery and efficiency* 
These troops fell upon the revellers, and slew 
many ; but although most w’ere drunk, and 
all In great disorder, they proved much more 
i'ormidable enemies than their French coL 
leagues; they did not give w'ay, but fought 
ill scattered groups with undaunted bravery 
and determination, until two hundred of the 
English, who also fought wdth ubatinate va¬ 
lour, lay dead in the streets. The remainder 
retreated, before Rally's soldiers could form* 
Jiussy, instead of intercepting the fugitives, 
refused to act, or allow his officers to act, on , 
the ground that he was without orders and 
without cannon,—an absurd pretext, for the 
English were driven back without cannon 
and wnthoiTt orders, and Bussy could have 
intercepted them had he as much spirit as his 
officers. Probably the w^ant of cordiality 
between him and Rally accounted for it, and 
it may be that the feeling extended to Bussy's 
followers; for on Aughrim, Fontenoy, and 
other fields, where they fought side by side, 
the French evinced much jealousy of their 
Irish auxiliaries* 

Rally having obtained money from some 
merchants wdio w-ere resident iu the black I 
town, opened his batteries, as he himself al¬ 
leged afterwards, without hope of capture, but 
wdth the intention to bombard* While tlie 
count w'as thus proceeding a million of livres 
arrived at Poiidicherry, and w itli tlie funds thus 
placed at liis disposal, he made regular siege, 
wuth tlie l;ope of subduing the fort before the 
English fleet, expected back in January, should 
nirive* Witji disadvantages, such as would 
have deterred any other man then living, unless 
Clive, and wdth nothing to encourage him but 
the heroism and noble devotion of his own Irish i 
soldiers, and a few of the common soldiers 
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among the French and the sepoys, this dauat* 
less man persevered* MiO did him and ins 
poor soldiers no more than justice when he 
wrote the following account, which unites a 
fulness and a brevity not to be met with iu 
any other record of these transactions 
“ With only tw’o engineers, and three artillery 
officers, excepting the few’ who belonged to 
the company, all deficient both in knowledge 
and enterprise ; with officers in general dis¬ 
satisfied and ill-disposed, with only the com¬ 
mon men on wdiom he could depend, and of 
W'hose nlocrity he never had reasou to com- 
plain, he carried on the siege with a vigour 
and activity wRicli commanded the respect 
even of the besieged, tliongli they were little 
acquainted wdth the difficulties under whicli 
he toiled* By means of the supplies wliicli 
had plentifully arrived front Bengal, and the 
time which the presidency Imd enjoyed to 
make preparation for siege, the English were 
supplied with an abundance both of money 
and of stores* Tlie resolution to defend them¬ 
selves to the utmost extremity, which has 
seldom beeu shared more universally and cor¬ 
dially by any body of men, inspired tliem wntli 
incessant vigilance and activity. The industry 
of the enemy w'as perpetually counteracted by 
a similar industry on the part of their oppo¬ 
nents. No sooner had those Avithout erected 
a Avork, tlian the most active, and enterprising, 
and often skilful exertions were made'from 
w’ithin to destroy it. Whatever ingenuity 
the enemy employed in devising measures of 
attack, Avas speedily discovered by the keen 
and AA’atcliful eyes of the defenders. A breach, 
in spite of all those exertions, Avas, hoAvever, 
effected ; ami the mind of Rally aa as intensely 
engaged Avitli preparations for the assault; 
wlien he found the officers of his army alto¬ 
gether indisposed to second his ardour* 5Ir* 
Ormc declares his opinion that their objec¬ 
tions Avero founded on real and prudential 
considerations, and that an attempt to storm 
the place would have been aUeuded Avith re¬ 
pulse and disaster* Rally, however, says that 
the most odious intrigues Avere carried on ia 
the army, and groundless apprehen jions were 
propagated, to shake the resolution of the 
soldiers, and prevent the execution of the 
plan: that the situation of the general Avas 
thus rendered critical in the highest degree, 
and the chance of success exceedingly dimi¬ 
nished ; yet he still adliered to his design, and 
only waited for the setting of the moon, which 
in India sheds a light not much feebler than 
that of a Avinter sun, on tlie very day on 
Avhich an English fleet of six sail anived at 
Madras* The fleet under Admiral Fococke, 
AAduch had left Madras on the 11th of October, 
had arrived at Bombay on the 10th of Becem- 
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ber, ivliere they found &ix of the company's 
shipsj and two ships of the line, with six hun¬ 
dred of the king's troops on hoard. On the 
31 at of December the company’s ships, with 
all the troops, sailed from Bombay, under the 
convoy of two frigates, and arrived on the 
Idth of February, at a critical moment, at 
Madras, 'Words/ says Lally, 'are inade¬ 
quate to express the effect which the appear¬ 
ance of them produced. The oMcer who 
commanded in tlie trenches deemed it even 
inex))edieBt to wait for the landing of the 
enemy, and two hours before receiving orders 
retired from bis post,' Lally w'as now con¬ 
strained to abandon the siege, TJie officers 
and soldiers had been on no more than half 
pay during the first six weeks of the expedi¬ 
tion, and entirely destitufe of pay during the 
remaining" three* The expenses of the siege 
and the half pay liad consumed, during the 
first month, the iniliion livres which had ar¬ 
rived from the islands. The officers M^ere on 
the allowance of the soldiers. The subsistence 
of the army for the last fifteen days bad de¬ 
pended almost entirely npon some rice and 
butter, captured in two small vessels from 
Bengal. A very small quantity of gunpowder 
remained in the camp ^ and not a larger at 
Poudicheny, The bomba were wholly con¬ 
sumed three weeks before. The sepoys de¬ 
serted for want of pay, and the European 
cavalry threatened every hour to go over to 
the enemy/’ 

It is probable that but for the personal 
attachment of his own soldiers of the Irish 
brigade the French would have seized Lally, 
and given Biissy the command. On the night 
of the ITtli the army broke up from before 
i\[adras, and made good their retreat. The 
English seem to have been so awed by the 
bravely and military capacity of Lally, and a 
portion of his troops, that they instituted no 
pursuit. Considering the superior force, 
equipment, and resources of the English at 
Madras, when the siege was raised, it was 
ranch to their dishonour that a hot and unre¬ 
lenting pursuit w as not adopted. The tidings 
of Daily’s mififortuaes at Madras arrived in 
Pondicherry before him, and were hailed with 
transports of joy, alike by French and natives, 
so completely had the bigotry and self-will of 
the governor counteracted the bravery, talent, 
and glory of the soldier. When he arrived at 
Poiulicheny, if the joy at his ill success were 
less openly expressed, it was not less hearty. 

Mohammed AJi, the actual raboh of the 
Carnatic, the proie^e of tlie English, iiad 
proved himself a costly ally. He had, how¬ 
ever, been true to English interests, and their 
honour and policy was to support him. His 
two brothers, who had been instigated by the 
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French, and who had so often sought French 
help, now, in the hour of adversity, betrayed 
them. One of the brothers actually assassi¬ 
nated all the French in his service, except a 
single officer, justifying the apprehensions 
entertained by Calliaud, recorded in a former 
page, when urged to send Britisli troops to 
the assistance of the nabob himself. The na¬ 
tive prinees were entirely without faith, honour, 
or principle, and no confidence could be re¬ 
posed in them, however gratitude or oaths 
might be expected to bind them to their en¬ 
gagements, or even to the observance of lios- 
pitality, justice, and mercy* The English 
were most anxious to recover the province, 
and prepared an expedition, but their funds 
had been so heavily drawn upon, that they 
were unable to take the field until the fith of 
March, when a force, consisting of llofi Eu¬ 
ropeans, 1570 sepoys, 1120 collierces (regu¬ 
lar troops), and iffofi horse, was fully equipped 
for a campaign. 

Besides this force, a native chief with a body 
of sepoys was sent to the countries of Tinne- 
velly and Madura. When the troops had been 
withdrawn for the defence of hladras, Madura 
and Palam Go tab were attacked by the native 
chiefs; but the sepoys, who constituted the gar¬ 
rison, remained faithful, and drove them off. 

When the army of Lally retreated from 
Madras, only a portion entered Pondiclicrry ; 
another division marched to Congeveram, 
where the two armies remained in hostile 
array for three weeks, neither feeling strong 
enough to act upon the offensive. The English 
drew off to Wandiwash, took the town, and 
were prej>aring to open trenches against the 
fort, when the French moved from Congeveram 
to its relief. This was the expectation of the 
English, and, acting boldly and promptly npon 
the design previously formed, they turned, 
by a forced march, reached Congeveram, as¬ 
saulted and captured it. The two armies 
watched one another, without giving battle, 
until the 28th of IMay, when both went into 
cantonments. 

While these events were passing, the fleets 
w^ere occupied by measures of nsefnlness. On 
the 29tH of April, Admiral Pococke arrived 
from the western coast of India, and cruised 
about, w^atehing for French ships. About a 
month after the armies went into can ton- 
menta, the company’s usual ships arrived at 
Madras, and brought one hundred soldiers for 
the service of the countiy, and announced that 
royal troops, in considorable numbers, might 
soon he expected* At the same time, it was 
announced that no treasure would arrive until 
1700, tidings which dispirited the cauncil, 
but which they did not then permit to trans¬ 
pire beyond the council chamber. In another 
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-■month, five sMps arrived at Negapataam 
with a portion of the expocted troops, and, 
having landed stores and mauitious, sailed for 
JHadras, 

On tlie 20tli of August the Freneh squadron 
raailed for the neighbourhood of Trincomalee, 
in the Island of Ceylon^ where the fleet was re¬ 
inforced hy three new ships from Erauce, On 
the loth of September, the weather allowed 
the two navies to operate, and the English, 
having the wind, came down abreast, while 
the French lay-to in line of battle, TJie eu- 
pedority of the French fleet was very great; 
they had eleven soil of the line and three 
frigates, TJie English had but nine sail of 
the line, one frigate, a fire-ship, and tw’^o of 
the eompany's traders* Tiie superiority in 
guns Oil the part of the French was one 
hundred and seventy-four. The battle lasted 
hut two hours, when the French line was 
broken, and made all Ball out of the engage- 
ment, Ae usual, the English had snfihred 
chiefly in the rigging, and could not follow, 
A pursuit of ten minutes proved that if the 
English had the best of the battle, the French 
more skilful in making out of it* The 
loss of men was about equal; but the French 
fillips were severely hulled, but suffered little 
in the rigging. The English next day entered 
the port of Negapatnam ; the French, in four 
'days, reached Pondicherry* Great was the 
“d.ista'ess of the people there, when a he.aten 
fleet sought shelter, ivhich they hoped w ould 
bring them the means of victory and large 
supplies* The disappointment and discontent 
^spread wherever the French troops were quar¬ 
tered* The Irish brigade had recei\'Ted no 
pay i'or a long time—they had “ borne the 
burning and heat of the day”—^they had ac- 
'Complished more in battle than the ’whole of 
the French troops besides—they alone had 
encountered with success the English j yet the 
limited funds of the presidency had been em¬ 
ployed in reerniting and drilling sepoys, who 
ran away, and in supporting the civiliaua, 
French officers, and French troops, while 
Eally^a own regiment web, like Lally himself, 
treated with sonietldng like hostility* In the 
iiour of danger they were relied upon, and 
French compliment ’was lavished, to stimulate 
'them, wffiile, as at Madras, the toil of labour 
tind battle were borne by them, and they were 
left to starve, unable to obtain either rations 
■or tlieir pay to procure tliem. Their long- 
enduring patience at last gave way : they mu¬ 
tinied, ant I the whole French army became 
-difiorgauised. This corps had been regarded 
hi India with the prestige it had acquired in 
France, and looked ii]> to not only as the most 
■chivalrous in battle, but tho best disciplined; 
liow their disobedience shook the loyalty of 


every other corps*^ But, altliongli I,ally's 
regiment mutinied under the pressure "of 
hunger, and because they believed that their 
: general and themselves were the objects of an 
invidious feeling, this did*not hinder their 
usual aptitude in arms, as they soon proved iu 
an action of great importance at Wandiwash. 

Coote had not yet arrived, and the officer 
who ’was next in command, was Llajor Brere- 
ton* He was extremely solicitous to perform 
some brilliant deed, %vhile the chance of com¬ 
manding in chief remained with him. He 
accordingly induced the council of Madras 
to consent to liis leading a force again&t Wan- 
diw^ash* The wdiole army accordingly marched 
from Congeveram on the 2Gth of September* 
The two forces now in front of one another 
w^ere very formidable, comprising the chief 
strength of each, but the English were far su¬ 
perior iu maferiel and equipment, while they 
■were also well supplied with provisions* Tho 
French were deficient in every requisite. 
The English attacked the place on the night 
of the 2yth, they came on with great gal¬ 
lantry, and they w^ere received unth equal spirit* 
It does not appear that the native auxiliaries 
on either side were of much use* The En¬ 
glish passed through a terrible fire, and with 
the most audacious courage bore dowm aU 
opposition; it so happened that at Wandi- 
wash, as at Madras, they were once more 
brought into fierce conflict with their own 
fellow-subjects, wdio constituted Lally’s corps, 
a sanguinary conflict ensued, and the Enghsh 
sustained a terrible defeat, leaving more than 
two hundred men dead, or in the hands of 
the victors* The repulse they experienced 
seems to have much injured the morale of 
the force, Mr* JHill relates tbe following anec¬ 
dote, illustrative of the fact“ In this action 
a detachment of grenadiers were very expe¬ 
ditiously quitting the vicinity of danger; 
when their officer, instead of calling after 
them, an imprudence which would, in all pro¬ 
bability, have converted their retreat into a 
flight, ran till he got before them, and then, 
turning suddenly round, said, ‘ Halt/ as 
giving the ordinary word of command. The 
habit of discipline prevailed. The men 
stopped, formed according to orders, and 
marched back into the scene of action. But 
this success of the French, however briHianf, 

* The first troops of the brigade were generdly re¬ 
garded ill Trance aa miach better on tbe i field of battle 
fban any where else, and soon after they gained for Prance 
the far-famed field of Podtenoy, many coroplaidts were 
urired as to their free way of living in quarters and their 
addictions to duels* The king pointed out the fact of 
these coinplaiuts to ihdr general, eidaiming, ** My Irish 
troops give me more trouble than all the rest of my army . 

Sire,” was ihe gallant and witty reply, “ your majesty's 
enemies any the same thing*’* 
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neitlier clothed the men nor supplied them 
mtli proviaious ” 

The state of affairs which ensued upon the 
Frencii victory of Wandiwash, ^Yas, ou the 
whole, imfavoiivahle to France* A signal 
victory was gaintid without pToducing any 
moral inhuenee among natives in favour of 
the French, for it was mainly to the valour of 
Lally's corps that the triumph was attribu¬ 
table, and the natives could not see any dif¬ 
ference between Irishmen and Kiigliebmen, 
and supposed that Lally’s people were inflii- 
enced i)y no principle in seiwdng the French, 
hut were mercenary soldiers who ougJit to 
have been on the other side. The natives 
did not fail to observe that:, wdienever the 
French and English met, unless the soldiers 
of La/ly bore the brunt of the battle, the French 
^vere beaten; so that the English got the moral 
credit of the heroism of Lally’s soldiers, and 
although they w'ere defeated, still it was a 
battle lost to their oven counti-ymeu, and m 
the opinion of the natives redoimded to En¬ 
glish honour. The feeling became general 
til rough out the Carnatic, and in other portions 
of the Eecenn was rapidly making progress, 
that the French, however invincilile to na¬ 
tives, were not as good soldiers as the British, 
and mmi finally give place to them. In 
varione xvays, such a feeling proved disadvan¬ 
tageous to tlie French, depriving them of 
native support. If the French lost a battle 
the English of course got the glory; if the 
French won one where the Irisli brigade 
ibrmecl part of their army, the victory \vaa 
o-ttrihuted to the brigade, and the Erititjh iiad 
the glory again, even although they ex]>e- 
rieneed repulse. The French were in a false 
position, and lost moral power day by day. 

The removal of Bussy from the court of 
the Deccan left the French protege, the vice¬ 
roy, unable to cope with his ambitions rivals. 
A revolution broke out, and French infinence 
then, deprived of tho expert diplomacy of 
Bn say, melted away. 

The general state of affairs at thia juncture, 
as affected the French favourably and un¬ 
favourably, is voliimiuouBly presented by the 
great English historian of the time, Orme, 
and by Lally after his return to France. 
Mr. Mill collated these accounts, and thus 
gives tlie result:—Neither the English nor 
the French had ever been able to draw from 
the districts which they held in the country, 
sufficient funds to defray the expense of the 
troops, empIo}'^ed in conquering and defend¬ 
ing them. A considerable portion of those 
districts, w^hich the Frencii had been able to 
seiae upon the arrival of Lally, the English 
had again recovered. The government of 
PoBclicberry, left almost wholly destitute of 
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supplies from Europe, was utterly exhausted, 
first, by the long and desperate struggle in 
which they had been engaged ; and secondly 
(for tlie truth must not be disguised, though 
the complaints of Lally have long been treated 
with ridicule), by the misapplication of the 
public funds: a calamity of which the vio¬ 
lent passion of individuals for private wealth 
was a copious and perennial fountain. ^ Lally 
had, from bis first arrival, been struggling on 
the borders of despair, with wants which it 
was altogether out of his power to supply. 
The English bad received, or were about to 
receive, tho most important accession to their 
poTver. And nothing but the fleet, ■which 
had now arrived, and the supplies which it 
might have brought, could enable lilm much 
longer to cozUend with the difficulties which 
environed him. 

** M. d'Ache had brought, for the use of the 
colony, £1(>,(>00 in dollars, with a quantity of 
diamonds, valued at £17,000, which liad been 
taken in an English East Indiaman; and, 
having landed these effects, together with 
one hundred and eighty men, he declared his 
resolution of sailing again immediately for 
the islands. Nothing could exceed the sur¬ 
prise and consternation of the colony, upon 
this unexpected and alarming intelligence. 
Even those who were the most indifferent to 
the success of affairs, when the reputation of 
Ijally, and the interest of their country alone 
were at stake, now began to tremble, when 
the very existence of t!ie colony, and their 
interests along with it, were threatened with 
inevitable tlestraction. All the principal in- 
babitants, civil and military, assembled at 
the governor's bouse, and formed themselves 
into a national council. A vehement protest 
was signed against the departure of the fleet. 
But the resolution of the admiral was in¬ 
flexible ; and he could only be induced to 
leave four hundred Gaffres, wdio served in the 
fleet, and five Imndred Europeans, partly 
marines and partly sailors. 

At the same time the departure of Enssy 
bad been attended, in the dominions of the 
soubahdar, with a rapid succession of events, 
ruinous to the interests of the French. An 
expedition from Bengal, fitted out by the 
Ensrlish a^^ainst the northern Circars. those 
important districts of which Bussy had ob¬ 
tained the dominion from Salabafc Jung, had 
been attended with the most brilliant success; 
had not only driven the French entirely out 
of the country, but had compelled the soubah¬ 
dar to solicit a connection with the English.'' 

Bussy, howe^'cr, continned to open com¬ 
munications with the revolutionists of the 
Deccan; and, with a perfidy only to be sur- 
jjassed by Duplelx, fiuding his former pro- 
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tcge tlie weaker, eutr^aated tlie count to side 
’uitli the revolters. Lally was a straiglit- 
forwatd, lionest man, who detested Dussy and 
his intrigues, and liked to adjust political 
differences l>y honest treaty, or downriglit 
hard fighting* He did not coraprelieiid the 
arguments of hia lieutenant, admitted that he 
had no knowledge of the politics of the 
Deccan, hut began to see the importance in 
relation to the English of holding power 
the viceroy, to whom the nabob of the Car¬ 
natic, the protege of the English, owed allegi¬ 
ance. Laliy permitted his minister to act as 
he pleased, and bis ffrst act was to declare Sa- 
labat Jung Nabob of the Oaruatic* This pre¬ 
tender had raised an army, and had the sup¬ 
port of tile revo utioiiary power in the Deccan. 
The sieur confided to Bussy a body of troops 
to march to the assistance of the pretender, 
then directing his course upon Vellore. Bnssy 
arrived at Wandiwash the day after the En¬ 
glish suffered the reverse at tliat place, to take 
thence a portion of the troops upon his new en¬ 
terprise. The French army, which was suffering 
extreme privations, at once burst into general 
mutiny. They believed that the admiral had 
left plenty of money at PondicUen’y, and 
that the civilians had squandered it. The 
ciYiiians did squander from time to time very 
much, and the chief cause of their hatred to 
Lally was his iucorruptibleness, and deter¬ 
mination to check their corruption. On the 
IGth of October, the officers were deprived of 
all autliority. BuEsy had by that time, through 
his extraordinary address, led his division to 
Arcot, when hearing of tlie still further pro¬ 
ceedings of the mntinoiis army which he had 
left behind, lie halted. The French soldiers 
were, however, paciffed by six months' pay, 
and a general amnesty. But the pretender to 
the nabobship had exhausted his resources, 
was observed by an English corps, and was 
solicited to give up his alliance with Biissy, 
by Ni;;am All, the chief of the successful re¬ 
volutionary party in the Deccan, and then 
the ostensible viceroy. The negotiation be¬ 
tween the pretender to the Carnatic and 
Biissy was broken off. The latter continued 
BOiuehow to support his troops, and to increase 
his division by four hundred superior horse¬ 
men of the Deccan, Lally, no longer able to 
feed his army, was obliged to separate it into 
two divisions, and send each in a different 
direction to collect the i^ents, and assert gene¬ 
rally the sovc] eignty of those districts. This 
was perilous in the presence of so great a force 
as the English no^v possessed, but all parties 
agreed that there was nothing else which could 
be done, and preserve the soldiers alive. 

On the 20tli of November, the division 
which took tJie southern direction seized upon 


the island of Seringham, the garrison of Trieh- 
inopoly being too weak to offer resistance. 
Unfortunately for Lally, Colonel Goote, with 
the remainder of his force, had landed a tew 
weeks before, and, on the 2 Lst of November, 
reached Gong eve ram, where the English troops 
w ere can tonned. II e prete nd ed to concen trate 
his attention on Arcot, and deceived the 
French, threw them off their guard at Wandi- 
wasli, and then, suddenly assaulting that place, 
carried it on the 2^th. This gallant coup of 
Coote compelled LaOy to abandon Seringham 
for the defence of Arcot. He was joined by 
Bussy, with the foree at the head of which he 
Iiad been fruitlessly wandering about, for the 
first time in his Indian experience. Jiussy 
recommended a cunning and effectual course 
of strategy to his chief—that of using his su- 
pertority of cavalry to act upon the English 
communications. Lally found that the temper 
of his Irish soldiers would not he satisfied with 
expeditions wliicli only harassed the enemy, 
and that some bold expiloit—some obvious and 
tangible advantage, was necessary to satisfy 
their daring enterprise and their protracted 
disappointments. JJussy's plan was the best 
in itself, but was uosuited to the condition of 
the troops. The count, anxious to secure food 
and ammunition, by clever strategem diverted 
the attention of the English, and seized Con¬ 
ge veram, where he found nothing of im¬ 
portance, The English were fed by paying 
ready money daily at a high rate to the 
country people, who, finding them to be good 
customers, provided them wdth supplies; hut 
Bussy's Mahratta lioisemen often interfered 
with these operations, to the 1 injury and em¬ 
barrassment of the British. Lally next at¬ 
tempted the recapture of \Yandiwash, Bnrprisa 
w^as impossible: he laid siege to the place; 
but his genius was baffled by the professionoi 
etiquette of the engineers, who insisted upon 
carrying on the siege according to established 
rules, instead of obeying the orders of their 
chief, whose keen military eye saw' that such 
rules w’^erc unnecessary in the case. Before 
he could do anything, a superior English army 
came to raise the siege. Bussy advised his 
Euperlor officer to resort to the stratagem of 
cutting off the English sujqJies; hut Lidly, 
scorning to retreat, prepared to give battle to 
th e ap] >roaching foe, T he Engli sh ni anceu v red 
admirably, and formed their line with one 
wing in communication with the fort, and 
resting upon it so as to be covered by its fire. 
The European force of the French was su¬ 
perior to that of the Englisli, being 2250 
against 1900. The native force of the British 
was the stronger, being 2100 sepoys and 
1250 cavalry against 1300 sepoys. The 
Mahratta horse in the French service w^oukl 
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not tipproadi tlie field within several miles. 
The Euulisli had twenty-six heht pieces, which 
were admi rably cfficered and manned. L al 1 y*s 
engineers and artillery ivere inferior : hie sole 
reliance was npon Ids Irish infantry ; althougli 
a portion of his Trench force were cavalry, 
and fruit! them he also expected some service. 
These eavalry were the first troops tested, and 
they iiebaved basely. The British advanced; 
and Lally, believing their left w iiig wavered 
from the fire of his artillery, which there is 
good reason for believing was an error, bravely 
put himself at the head of his horsemen, and 
ordered a charge ; bnt neither men nor officers 
would follow him. He suspended the com¬ 
manding officer, Slid ordered the next in se¬ 
niority to take the command : he refnsed to 
obey, LaOy addressed the men, appealing to 
their patriotism and courage, A junior officer 
cried out that it was shame to desert the ge¬ 
neral in the midst of battle, and this produced 
the effect. The general led them, how’ever, 
hut a short distance when some artillery fire 
beginning to take effect, the whole turned and 
lied, and the intrepid soldier stood alone to 
dare for Fi'ance wdiat Frenchmen were im- 
wdliing to brave. Lally then brought up his 
French infantry, who, wTetchedly supported 
by the aTtlllery, and altogether deserted by 
the cavalry, European and native, saw the 
hopelessness of success, and fired at random. 
The English, w'ho perfectly obeyed their 
orders, were commanded not to fire a shot, but 
advance steadily, wliicli they did, as if a mass 
moved by a single wdJI. The infantry ou their 
extreme right being Lally’e oivn, threw them¬ 
selves into column, and rushed madly forward 
to meet the English, wlio were ordered to re¬ 
serve their fire until the enemy was close. 
The English receiving the columns in line, 
the battle assumed a form similar to that of so 
many of the Duke of Wellington's in recent 
years ^ as lie said of Waterloo, in his letter 
to Marshal Beresford—They came on in the 
old way, and were beaten off in the old way/' 
Tlie fire of the British line fell with deadly 
certahity upon the front and flank of their op¬ 
ponents, tearing open the column in a maimer 
the moat sanguinary and terrible. Yet these 
dauntless men, true to Lally wdien all else fur- 
sook liim, broke tlirough this terrific fire, and, 
charging with the bayonet, iu the same spirit 
as the English afterwards became accustomed 
to do, broke the British line, and, as Blill de- 
Bcribea ft, bore down wliat was opposed to 
]t.Its Vietory, won so well—and n ever rvas vic- 
tory won more bravely—was of short dui-ation. 
The French cavalry bad galloped off the field; 
the native cavalry, their allies, Jiad not appeared 
upon it; the sepoys fired irregularly and at a 
distance ; the handful of heroes of LalJy's own 


corps was left to do battle wuththe British army* 
The English infantry, cavalry, and artilleiy 
fell upon their unprotected flanks; yet still 
they fought until the field was ensanguined 
^Y^th their blood, and the tired remnant were 
swept before the repeated charges of over¬ 
whelming numbers, as the monsoon scat tors 
the surges of the sea. Bussy put himself ht 
the head of the French infantry, and led them 
to a bayonet charge. His horse was pierced 
by a British bayonet, and his soldiers forsook 
liiin on the field, leaving him a prisoner iu the 
hands of the English. Lally ordered the sepoys 
to charge : they would not, and soon turned 
from the field. TJie Irish suffered dreadfully, 
and were left alone to combat and to die, 
winning for themselves an honour scarcely in¬ 
ferior to that of Fontenoy, even in defeat. 
The eienr acted the part of a Bkilful general in 
bl inging bis beaten army off the field; and the 
French cavalry, who behaved so cowardly, with 
the brave remnant of Lolly's own regimeiit, so 
gallantly covered the retreat, that the army, 
demoralized although it was, was preserved 
from annihilation. He even halted at a short 
distance, the native cavalry in the English 
service not daring to pursue; and the British 
infantry, having become exhausted in the con¬ 
flict, were unequal to a task with which the 
sepoys could not be entrusted. Lally awaited 
the junction of his detachment at "Wandiwash, 
and carried off his woiiuded and his light 
baggage in the face of his enemy. He then 
proceeded to Chittapet, and thence to Gingee. 

Coote was a brave, cool, and active officer. 
He did not allow the war to slumber, and 
sent forward a detaclimeiit for the reduction 
of Arcot. Hearing that the French fort of 
Chittapet, was almost defenceless, Coote de- 
tennmed to attempt Us reduetion before be¬ 
sieging Arcot. Both forts were reduced with 
trifling loss and labour, the enemy offering 
but a feeble resistance. 

Lally w'ithdre^v his troops from Gingee to 
Vellore, lest the English should intercept his 
communications with Pondicherry, and in. 
order to protect the districts fi'om which he 
liad then any chance of obtaining provisions. 
Finding that all his attempts to obtain any 
]}ecuniary assistance from Pondicherry, or 
supplies of any kind were unavailing, he pro¬ 
ceeded to that place, and stormed with his 
usual unrestrained passion against the delin¬ 
quents wdioin he accused of embezzling the 
property of the company, and betraying tlieir 
country. They iu return accused him of folly, 
rashness, iiicompeteucy, and to tiiese charges, 
wliich might have had some show of reason, 
except as to any impeachment of incompe- 
tency in the field, they added the ahaurd 
taunt of cowardice. The result of these 
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recnQiinatioTts was to paralyse still further 
all hope of conducting the war against the 
English successfully* 

The destitution and disorganization of the 
French army was now fearfully increaaeeh and 
had the English marched at once hokliy upon 
Pondicherryj it must have fallen ; hut they 
were deficient in information, and heheving 
that tlic resources of the PVcneli at Pondi¬ 
cherry were ample, and that in other direc¬ 
tions also they exceeded the reality, the 
policy was adopted of attacking tiie various 
minor places in detail, and then of gradually 
closing upon Pondicherry, and reducing it 
by hlockade* This plan wag acted iijmn 
With slow, hut ultimate success* It would be 
tedious to recount the varioua actions which 
took place, or to give an account of the rela- | 
tive consequence of the successes which the 
English obtained* M* Anber^^ gives the foR 
lowing correct aummary, which is, although 
closely condensed, sufficiently ample for the 
reader 6purpose, possessing the exactness w'hieh 
that writer's peculiar opportunities enabled 
him to observe The army, after the sur¬ 
render of Arcot, moved towards Pondicherry, 
to cut off Buj)plies, wdnle Admiral Cornish 
blockaded it by sea. The district of Trinco* 
malee was reduced by Captain Smith. On 
the 5tb of jMareh, Permacoil surrendered to 
Colonel Coote, Carl cal to Colonel Mon son 
and Admiral Cornish on the oth of April, ' 
and Chelhmibrum to Colonel Monson on the 
12tin On the same day, Colonel Coote took 
Waldour, where the camp ivas formed pre¬ 
viously to operations against rondicherry; 
for which purpose, a large supply of gun¬ 
powder had been sent from Bengal and Bom¬ 
bay, accompanied by three companies of the 
king^s artillery from the latter presidency* 
The Mahrattas had gained a considerable 
victory over Salahat Jung, who ceded to 
them districts of the value of sixty lacs of 
rupees, and the fort of Eowdatabad, at that 
time the strongest iu the country* M* Eussy 
and otlier Freiieli prisoners on parole, at 
Pondicherry, w^ere ordered to Madras, as 
several of them had borne arms by order of 
M, Lally, Considerable appreliension being 
entertained that the Mahrattas would enter 
the province and demand the chovtj and, if 
joined by the Mysoreans and the French, 
that they \vonld impede the designs against 
Pondicherry, a memher of the council was ’ 
deputed, for tlie purpose of inducing them to 
refrain from advancing towards the Carnatic* 
In the month of September, the president. 
Governor Pigot, aecompanied by Colonel 
Coote, visited Admiral Steevens, on board 
the N^or/olk^ and, after much solicitation, ob- 
* BriiMi Fov?er in vol* i* cliap* iii. p, 10^* 


tained his consent to the marines of the squa¬ 
dron being landed, to aid tlie troops in pre¬ 
venting supplies being thrown into Poudi- 
cherry* During the preparation for attack¬ 
ing Ariaucopang, orders w^ere received from 
Bengal for divesting Colonel Coote of the 
command, ami placing it in the bauds of 
Colonel Mon a on* The latter officer, in an. 
attack on the enemy’s outposts, having had 
both the bones of Ins leg broken by a shot, 
reeemmended that Colonel Coote should agaiii 
receive tlie command* It was some days, 
however, before Coote would consent to re¬ 
turn to the camp, having made preparations 
to proceed to Bengal* 'The French blew up 
Arjanco^iang, and retreated to Pondicherry, 
The m arines being re-embarked by the desire 
of Admiral Steevens, he sailed in October 
witli the greater part of his fleet to Trinco- 
nialee, leaving five of big ships to prevent the 
enemy affording aid by aea* Tim king (ns 
he was then styled) of Mysore having sup¬ 
ported the Frejich, a diversion was made into 
big country, and the fort of Caroor taken by 
Captain Smith. It w^as supposed to have 
been the first instance of any European troops 
having advanced so far inland westward* 
The king subsequently addressed letters of 
fi iendship to the president, and the nabob of 
the Carnatic, stating that it was his ]irime- 
miUlster, Hyder Kaigue, who had rebelled 
against him, and sent his troops to assist the 
French, This appears to have been the 
first mention of Hyder, who became so formi¬ 
dable an enemy to the company, both in his 
own person and that of liis adopted successor," 

By the let of May, 1760, the French had 
lost all their possessions in the Carnatic, ex¬ 
cept the strong fort of Gingee, and the fort 
commanding an Important pass called Jhiager, 
and were shut up in Pondicherry, blockaded 
by land and sea* 

Lally had, however, continued to negotiate 
with the Mysoreans, and they consented to 
afibrd him food, munitions of war, and a body 
of three thousand liorse, and five hundred 
infantry. They falsified all his expectations*. 
They, indeed, advanced their troops, defeat¬ 
ing an English detachment in their progress, 
and encamped near Pondicherry, but finding 
the affairs of the French desperate, they de¬ 
camped in the night, after lingering about 
the place for a month. They were probably 
influenced by the arrival of six of the com¬ 
pany's ships at Madras, with royal troops to 
the number of six hundred* This 'was the 
2iid of August, Pondicherry having been 
three mouths blockaded, and no impression 
made upon the place* A month later (Sep¬ 
tember 2), several other ships of the company 
arrived, three ships of war, and a wing of a 
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ILiglilaiid regiment. The reinforcementa of 
troops had now been considerable, and the 
fleet consisted of nineteen sail of the line, 
with one or two frigates, and several lesser 
ships, besides several heavily armed ships of 
the company :—Lally had now, and it is no 
ordinary praise, during almost eight months 
since the total discon^ture of his army at 
IVandiwash, imposed upon the English so 
much respect, as deterred them from the 
Biege of Pondicherry; and, notmthstandiug 
the desperate state of bia resources, found 
means to supply the fort, which had been 
totally destitute of provisions, with a stock 
suflicient to njaintaiu the garrison for Bevex'al 
months. And he still resolved to strike a 
blow which might impress them with an opi¬ 
nion that he was capable of offensive opera¬ 
tions of no inconsiderable magnitude. He 
formed a plan, which lias been aUotved to 
indicate both judgment and sagacity, for 
attacking the Euglish camp by surprise in 
four places on die night of the 4th of Bep- 
tember. But one of the four divisions, into 
which his army was formed for the execu¬ 
tion of the eiiterpiise, fell behind its time, 
and disconcerted the operations of the re- 
mainderf * ^ 

Early in December, the English converted 
the blockade into a close siege, erecting bat¬ 
teries which fired upon tlie place, from the 
end of the first week to the 30th; on that 
day a tempest of extraordinary violence 
Btranded three of the English ships in the 
road, and injured almost all the others. The 
camp also sufiered damage, the tents of the 
soldiers being torn up and driven away, and 
the ground flooded. It was a storm, which 
in its intensity and the character of its effects, 
bore a close resemblance to that which Bmote 
the besieging fleets and armies before Sebas¬ 
topol, on the memorable night of the 14t]i of 
November, 1854. As in the latter case, so 
in the former, the storm and deluge only 
delayed the siege, the English repaired the 
damages, and pressed on the works through¬ 
out the first days of January. About the 
12th of the month, Lally, exhausted with 
anxiety and fatigue, became ill, and the 
management of affaire devolved upon the 
council, which was torn with dissensions. 
lA'hatever Lally ordered was disobeyed. The 
provisions which that general had, with so 
much talent, energy and self-sacrifice, laid in, 
were squandered. Lally, perceiving their 
total w ant of competency and principle, or¬ 
dered them to make terms with the besiegers; 
they deceived him, and w^nt on squandering 
the means of defence* In the evening of the 

* Hiitpry of British By Jmnes Mill, E^q. 
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14th, a commissioner from Lally, and a tlepn* 
tation from the council, entered the English, 
camp. Lally claimed the benefit of a cartel 
which had been concluded between the two 
crowns, and w^hich, the deputation from tbo 
council urged, rendered it impossible to pro¬ 
pose a capitulation* Coote, w^ko commanded 
the British, alleging that a dispute being still 
open as to the meaning and extent of the 
cartel, he could not recognise it, and wonltL 
accept nothing but an unconditional sumuder- 
There remained nothing for the French but 
immediate surrender; they bad only two days* 
provision left, and no proper material of war 
to resist a siege. The council of Madras^ 
levelled the town and fort; all the French, 
were borne away prisoners. Dupleix ha A 
boasted that he would serve Madras so,, asid 
the council of the presidency determined to 
make the King of Ihance feel that the retri¬ 
bution was as complete as it was deserved-, 
Theagar and Gingee surrendered almost 
without resistance, completing the Englisl^ 
conquest of the Carnatic* 

In the meantime important transactions- 
between the French and English had occurretl 
elsewhex^e, the result of which, taken tvith the 
events in the Carnatic, was that the French 
had lost all their posBessiona in India, when. 
Gingee surrendered* 

The fate of Lally was sorrowful: whea 
liberated by the English and restored tc^ 
France, he was cast Into the Eastile, thence 
he was taken to a common prison, accused of 
high treason, drag^ged tJirough the streets of 
Paris in a dung-cart, and then executed,— 
forming one of the most disgraceful pages of 
French history. Never vias a man more tni& 
to France, more loyal to her king, more zealous 
or honest in the public service of any countiyv 
Hig vices w^ere a hasty temper, a despotic^ 
will, religions bigotry, and a hatred to the 
English, both national and religions, which, 
amounted almost to monomania. His services' 
to France were great; his reqtiital murder, as 
Orme, the English historian, designated his 
execution—"a murder committed with the 
sword of justice;” he might have more pro¬ 
perly said, tvitii the sword of law. The French 
monarch and ministry, anxious to appease 
the hostility which rose around them, sought 
and found a noble victim. Lally wag subse¬ 
quently amply avenged* His son was the Lally 
Tollendal whose eloquence in the constituent 
assembly contributed so much to destroy the 
bigoted, tyrannical, sanguinary, and treach¬ 
erous monarchy of the Bourbons. Thus na¬ 
tional, like individual retribution, forms a 
striking feature in the moral government of 
the all-wise and just God, whose Jong suffer¬ 
ing and patience hinder not, but iUnstrate ani 
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enfoi'ce, tlie impartial and sure jnstice of Hia 
admin istration* 

The Englisli were now niastex^s of the 
OainatiCj over wliicli tliey ruled tbrough 
their nominee, Mohammed Ali, who had pro¬ 
bably the most equitable claim to the title of 
nabob. The soubabdar of the Deccan, whom 
the English called viceroy or nizam, pro¬ 
fessed to be their ally; and although the 
nabtib of the Carnatic was tributary to Ijim, 
tlie latter was left wholly under the direction 
and control of the English, This was the 
first great war in which the English were en¬ 
gaged in India, and was one so bloody, 
protracted, and involving such lasting conse¬ 
quences, as to deserve an extended narrative. 

It required, however, a few yeai-s to con¬ 
solidate the government of tlie Carnatic; and 
during that process, fresh events tended to 
alter its relatioiis to surroundiug territory, 
and to give tlie English a still wider pre¬ 
ponderance in Southern India, through tiie 
necessary eflccts and sequences of the war in 
the Carnatic, which they had so successfully 
waged. The nabob was still disturbed by re¬ 
fractory polygars, and at the same time by 
intrigues conducted from Mysore by Hyder, 
who, early in 1766, was in ostensible re¬ 
volt against his sovereign,'*^ The English 
were much occupied in negotiations with the 
court of the Deccan, and with an expedition 
to Manilla, which left Madras on the i^Oth of 
July, 1762; but still they gave attention to 
the nabob's affairs, metliated between him and 
the Myaoreans, and aided in subduing the 
polygars. At the end of the year 1761 Vel¬ 
lore surrendered to the nabob, which was a 
source to him of great satisfaction; and dur¬ 
ing 1762, the most rehellious and powerful of 
the polygars made submission. 

The various parties contending in the Dec- 
can, especially that of Salabat Jung, sought 
English aid soon after the surrender of the 
French, offering for it large territorial conces¬ 
sions, which were refused, the council inform¬ 
ing the directors, “ we are not anxious to 
grasp more than can be held/*—which showed 
as much policy as moderation. 

In 1764 tidings of peace in Europe be¬ 
tween England and France arrived in Madras, 
The council were as much averse to French 
settlements in India as ever ; alleging, in their 
coiTCsjxpndenee with the directors, that the 
French could never support settlements by 
trade; that in order to obtain means to keep 
up troops and grand establishments, they 
would be sure to seek territory by means 
involving all aroimd thciu !n frequent re¬ 
course to arms. Governor Pigot bad left 

* LHier the Council Madras (o ike Court of 
Dircciovsj Miuch, 17^1. 


for England at the latter end of the previous 
year; these views he affirmed in London, 
The successor of Mr, Pigot was of the same 
mind, French settlements and peace were 
regarded by tire English as not likely te 
exist long in India togetlier. 

In the early part of 1763, the fort of Ma¬ 
dura was invested by the British; in October 
it surrendered to Major Campbell, By tblg 
conquest, the nabob was enaljled to occupy a 
strong post in the midst of a large district 
ruled by insurrectionary polygars. The most 
important consequence of the conquest of the 
Carijatic was the acquisition by the English of 
the iN^orthern Circars, This was, however, 
not wholly the result of the expulsion of the 
French from the Carnatic, although chiefly so; 
the events in Bengal which were oceerring at 
the same time, contributed their quota to the 
influences which enabled the English to be¬ 
come masters of territory so desirable. 

By the treaty of peace, Pondicherry was 
restored to the French; and M* Law, who 
had formerly distinguished himself as an op¬ 
ponent of the English, bad returned to Pondi- 
ciierry under that treaty. The English at 
]Madra3 became alarmed lest he should lay 
claim to the Northern Circars, wdiich luxtl 
been conceded to the French in 1657. The 
territory v as of gx^eat extent and importanecj 
commanding a vast range on the Coroman¬ 
del coast, fertile in a considerable portion 
of its area, and occupied by an industrious 
population. The French were no sooner 
settled in Pondicherry, than disputes were 
raised about the treaty between England and 
France, and between France and the soiibab- 
dar in the Deccan, on the ground of wbicli 
the French might claim it. The English 
having expelled the French during the late 
war, were disposed to etrctch to the utmost 
the rights of their nominee, the Nabob of the 
Carnatic. The French assumed a tone irritat¬ 
ing, consequential, and assuming; they wTOte 
and talked as if they felt it to be their rigid 
and duty to resume their old authority—to de¬ 
prive them of wdiich the war had been w aged 
BO fiercely, and they w^ere intent upon pursu¬ 
ing their old courses as far as xvas possible in 
their altered circumstances. Tbe council of 
hi a dr as would have probably held the Cflrcars 
against their ciaiins upon the nabob for ex- 
penses incurred on his account, but the Mah- 
rattas w^ere no w jealous of the rising domimon 
of the English, and were too powerful tor the 
English to provoke them. It was accord¬ 
ingly piroposed to rent the Oirears from the 
nizani (or viceroy) of the Deccan, in order to 
prevent the claims of the French. Tlienizani 
was willing to cede tbe territory; but the 
English, doubtful of bis autliority, preferred 
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paying a rent Tbe nissam had, however, no 
sincentv m hb offers, either of friendship or 
territory; and the English wwe obliged, 
throughout the greater part of to main- 

tain an armed observation of his movements. 
Tlie following account of the issue of these 
transactions is brief and clear:—At this 
period, however, events had kid tlie King or 
]Mogul under overwhelming obligations to 
the English, w^hose power alone upheld hiin 
on the ancient but decaying throne of Delhi. 
He granted them, npoa application, a firman, 
by which they became, w-itiiout conquest, la^w- 
ful possessors of the Northern CircarsA Like 
the rest of Intlia, this tract had been held by 
rajahs and polygars, who krmed the revenue, 
and exercised a sort of independent authority 
within the limits of their states. The impe¬ 
rial firman released tliem from tribute to the 
soubalidar of the Deccan, as well as to the 1 
nawab {or nabob) of the Caniatie, and trans¬ 
ferred their allegiance to the English, Since 
the snccesa of tlie company's arms, indeed, 
those powers had exercised little more than a 
nominal influence iu tlie Northern Gireavs, 
and some new authority was called for to 
rescue them from the anarchy by which they 
were overwhelmed. The imperial grant, con¬ 
ferring a legal right,| placed them at the 
disposal of onr countrymen; all that remained 
to confirm them in the terntory, wms annexa¬ 
tion. Tlie advantage of acquisition was ap¬ 
parent. It would give them possession of all 
tlie coast from the mouths of the Ganges to 
the Coromandel settiemeiits,:|: excepting the 
province of Orissa, which, though included in 
the British dmvanee, was held by the warlike 
Mahrattas.g 


Wlieuthe English proceeded to take pos¬ 
session of their new acquisition, the nizam, re¬ 
belling openly against the imperial authority, 
pretended to feel exasperated at their aefcs,^" 
and prepared to make war upon them. Though 
entitled to enforce their privilege by arras, they 
preferred to negotiate peace, and agreetl to 
rent from the nizam, for an annual sum of 
nine lacs of rupees, the Cl rears of Eajaniun- 
dry, Ellore, Mustei.>hanegur, CUicacoole, and 
I JEnrtezanegiir; while the Guntoo Circar wae 
allotted to Salabat Jung, the old soubahdar 
of the Deccan, who had been dethroned hy 
his brother. It was, perhaps, an excess of 
delicacy or timid tty, which induced the com¬ 
pany to offer such liberal terras; but it may 
have been, at that juncture, wiser tbau the 
policy of war* One e tip illation in tlie treaty 
was, however, innirudent. The English 
agreed to assist the soubalKlar with a military 
force, whenever lie should require it; thus 
bringing on themselves the chance of dan¬ 
gerous and destructive wars, which might be 
equally profit less to ihems elves and ruinous 
to their allies.t This article of the treaty ex¬ 
cited severe displeasure among the court of 
directors4 However, the territory was now 
included in their growing empire, and the 
soiibahdar, with shrunken dominions, was left 
to exercise his versatile talent for treachery 
by intriguing with the enemies of his allies* 
liis power, indeed, had otherwise diminished. 
The Nawab of the Carnatic, once his tribu¬ 
tary, was now, by an imperial firman, created 
his equal."! 

The English wmre now virtually masters of 
the Northern Cirears, the coast of Coromandej, 
and the whole Carnatic, 
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At Tellicherry and hlyhie, as has been shown 
in former chapters, the English and French 
’were most frequently engaged in conflict on 
the coast of Western India. AY hen tidings 
arrived in the former place, that 3iladras had 
submitted to Labourdonnais in 1746, the 
utmost consternation was felt, and the chief 
valuables of the settlement were removed 

* Mill's JBrUis/i, Indla^ vol. iil. p. 453. 

7 Penboen'a Empire vol. ii. p. 456. 

X Aliira Btiihk India^ voL iil. p. 453. 

I Wikoa'a ibid, 
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elsewhere. The council and garrison were 
in daily expectation of a visit from the fleet 
of the conqueror, when their fears were re¬ 
lieved by learning that a storm had wrecked 
the proud ships whose thunder they expected 
so soon to hear, 

* Sutherland’s Khtorlcal Sketch of ike Erlme^ of 
lndie>^ ]i. S3. 

t Mill’s Eriilsk voL lii. p. 455. 

Letter to Bengal^ 176S. 
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On tlie Both of March, 1748, the Exeter 
and Britisli meii«of-\vnr, attacked 

the French ship St Louis, as she lay in the 
river of M yliie. She escaped by being hauled 
into shoal water, but so damaged as to be 
beyond repair. 

\Mien, in 1751, Diipleix was filling the 
Deccan with his fame, the council at Bombay 
was informed by certain spies of the King of 
Travancore, that the French chief had formed 
a comprehensive plan for the destruction of 
the British Bettlementfi on the coast of Mala¬ 
bar.*^ Throughout the year 1751 demon¬ 
strations and minor conflicts took place be» 
tween the French of My hie and the English 
of Teliicherry, without any decided advantage 
on either side. Tiie conflicts which each had 
with tJie native chiefs, and the intriguea car¬ 
ried on witli tliese ehiefa by the two hostile 
European nations, have been noticed in pre¬ 
vious chapters on the affairs of Western India. 
Tile garrisons both of My hie and Tellicheny 
were after tliis time much reduced ; the latter 
garrison so much, that they were unable to 
repress the insolence of Ouny Nair, a most 
contemptible antagonist. As for the IVeiich, 
they were in a still worse plight, fearing an 
attack from the Can a re se, distressed for want 
of provisions, and unahle to meet the expenses 
of their forte to the northward. Officers and 
men, tired of Avaiting for their arrears of pay, 
deserted in large numbers, and in one day 
a captain, ensign, engineer, mate of a man- 
of-war, and five otlier Frenchmen sought 
refuge in the English factory,t 

Up to the end of the year 1753 the English 
had continued to incur great expenses for for¬ 
tifications at Tellicherry and other places iu 
Malabar; nearly 100,000 rupees had been ex¬ 
pended, and yet the forts were reported by 
Sir J, h'oidis to be in a ruinous condition. 

In 1756 a sort of “armed neutrality*' was 
established between Tellicherry and My hie, 
both parties expecting that the w ar which had 
slumbered in Europe for a season would hurst 
forth again wntli renewed fury. The French 
chief visited the English factory for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing ueutrality, “a dodge** 
which the chiefs of Myhie constantly prac¬ 
tised Avhen they felt them selves comparatively 
weak. The English on some occasions fol¬ 
lowed this example ; but altlioiigh the French 
bad repeatedly profited by their generosity, 
it w’aa not reciprocated. When Fort Bt, 
David was captured, the gnus of Myhie thun¬ 
dered their salutes, and the offer of neutrality 
then made by the alarmed English was scorn- 
fully rejected; but when, in 1760, French 
arms suffered in Tanjore, and the Circars 

* Lomhmj Diar^, ] 4tli of NomnW, I7al- 

f Bombay {^Harte^ly Review^ Octobeiv 1S57. 


and their fleets were chased by the English,the 
chief of Myhie was eager to represent the ad¬ 
vantages of neutrality. Again, when Louet, 
the French chief of the factory, supposed that 
Admiral Cornish and Sir Eyre Coote were 
! afiproaching the coast of MaUhar, hia earnest 
importunities for neutrality, by one who had 
reiuBod it when it might have been accepted 
with a good grace, were humiliating. The 
English chief on that occasion made answer, 
that he would refer to the president at Bom¬ 
bay for instructions ; but he, meanw hUe, pre¬ 
pared for action should the British force be 
strengthened on that coast. 

From 1756 until the final subjugation of 
the Fi'encli on the ]\l 3 labar coast, the Ojicra- 
tious of both nations were desultory, and on 
tlm part of the French mainly o fie red tlirough 
their native alliances. The English were, how¬ 
ever, strengthening such alliances, while the 
French, by their arrogance, tyranny, and 
above all, their bigotry, were rapidly loaiag 
influence. Meanvrhile, the English were 
busy in supplying a petty j>riiice and zealous 
partisan of theirs, styled the third King of 
Kelleasar 0011 , with stores and ammunitiou, 
which he used so effectually as to capture in 
September the French fort of Motally, momit- 
ing tAventy-two gnus; although he aftervA ards 
restored it, at the intercession of the Prince of 
Cherical. ^ War w^as not actually proclaimed 
until the 7th of October, Avhen the Eng- 
Jish had the good fortune to find themselves 
Avith several w\arm and lukewarm friends 
amongst tlie native princes, but no avowed 
enemy save the Boyanorc. The Freucli, on 
the other hand, had many and bitter enemies; 
the Prince of Cherical gave up their cause, 
and concluded a treaty with the English; tke 
Cotiote w'as exceedingly incensed against 
them, because they had compelled his prime- 
minister, from fear of his life, to profess himself 
a Christian; and the chief of NelleasarooD, 
equally hostile to them, offered to take their 
forts with his oAvn men, if the English ivould 
only garrison them afterwards—an offer whicli 
the English chief was compelled to decline, 
Bo small were the number of European troops 
at his disposal. BetAveen the principals, how¬ 
ever, of the two factories there aa as only an 
exchange of courtesies. An English picket 
seized a French boat laden with pepper cap¬ 
tured from the English, on which the chief 
of Tellicherry, although of course detaining 
the cargo, sent the boat with the letters found 
on her, unopened, to ]\Iyhie. M. Lonet, in 
return, released English boats seized by ^ 
captain of a French man-of-war, sent hack 
slaves that his men bad lured away, and per¬ 
mitted his surgeon to render medical aid at 
the English factory. But when a native 
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officer of a French sliip was detected in [ 
raising" recruits on British territory^ and car¬ 
ried before the chief in council, they behaved 
to him more like brigands than generous 
enemies. After a solemn consultation they 
decided upon setting him at liberty, first con- 
fiscatiiig his si Ivor-headed cane and picking 
his pocket of 380 fanams,* 

\Vhile tliese events transpired in the neigh > 
bonrhood of Tellicherry^ others connected 
with the war occupied the attention and 
care of the factors of Ajeogo, From the 
breaking out of the war in 1744, to the 
peace, and again after the short i>eace, until 
tile end of tiie resumed war, tlie traders 
of this petty place were kept in alarm by 
the appearance of French ships of war in the 
offing, 'J’heir neighbour, the King of Tra¬ 
vail core, assumed to be their protector, and 
threatened very often the utter extennination 
of all Frenchmen, slionld any land near 
Ajengo, or offer molestation to its people. 
His majesty, however, ner^er did anything to 
assure the factors, hut very mucli to add to 
their disq^uiet:—* 

“ For a series of years this warlike prince ' 
was continually making application to the 
British for supplies of ammunition, small 
arms, and cannon, offering in payment cap¬ 
tives taken in war, whieb the British accepted 
wuth reluctance, although admitting that 
they tvere cheaper than their slaves imported 
from Madagascar, With his other offers they 
closed most cheerfully. He had compelled 
his subjects to yield him a monopoly of all 
pepper grown in the country, and the factors 
were as glad to receive that as ready cash. 
He ceded to them also for a term of years the 
province of Tinniyelly, which they leased to 
a merchant; and it would have been of great 
value to theiTij had not the neighbouring 
polygara disturbed it, until reduced to order 
by a force sent from Madras under Captain 
Calliaud.j" This liberality kept the victorious 
monarch on excellent terms witii the British, 
and thongh a tyrannical oppressor of his 
subjects, he seems never but on one occasion, 
when his emissaries beat and plundered a 
helpless woman within the company's limits, 
to have molested the factory of Ajengo/'^ 

The notice taken of Captain Calliand's ser¬ 
vices in a previous chapter, bore upon the 

• Tdlicfi^ry Biar^^ 2Sth of Aprik lolh of Sep- 
Icinber, 15tli of October, 9tli of November, 1750. Bom- 
la^ 38lh of April, 8th of May, 30lh of Aagust, 

I5tb of Deceaiber, 1757; 30tii of November, 1758. 
Iv'ea*B Ymjage, Bombafj %iarierhj^ Outober, 1857, 
p*S21, 

t As shoTTJi ia previous chapters, 

X Botuba^ Jjen^o Diary. Diary of iJi& 

Committee. Orme'a Risiory, voh h book v. 
Porbes’fi Oiie/Uai Memoirs^ vol. i. 


policy of the Madras council, the relations 
of the English with the Nabob of the Car¬ 
natic, of the French wuth the Ni^am of the 
Deccan, and of the issue of the policy initiated 
by Dupleix; it is here only necessary to say 
that the conduct of Calliaud ensured peace to 
. the little factory at Ajengo, and to a certain 
extent along the coast of Malabar, The 
Tanjore monarch, grateful for the subjuga¬ 
tion of the polygars, and always apprelien- 
sive of being subdued by the French, wdium 
he so often boasted he would annihilate, 
offered no insults thenceforth to the c<nii- 
paratively helpless settlements of the English 
upon that part of the coast to which his 
power extended* Thus the effective opera^ 
tions in the war waged in the Carnatic, from 
Madras and Bt* David's, told upon AA^'estern 
India, as in i'aet they also influenced the for¬ 
tunes of Bengal* AVhatever was done in the 
Carnatic, affected the court of the Deccan and 
the heart of French influence in Bouthem 
India, so that along the whole shores of Mala¬ 
bar and Coromandel, the wave of power was 
felt as it ebbed and flowed from the impulses 
within, as the waves that wash those shores 
are agitated by the heaving of the ocean 
upon the verge of whicii they rise or sink* 

An event occurred with \vbioli the name 
of Clive was connected, which much in¬ 
fluenced the peace and prosperity of the 
English settlements in Western India, and 
strengthened them against the French, al¬ 
though itself not connected with that eneniy* 
When Clive liad received the honours con¬ 
ferred upon him in England, after the glories 
he had won in India, he entered parliament, 
was ejected on petition, distributed his re¬ 
sources among his relatives to wdiom he was 
much attached, lived in much style, and so 
reduced his temporal means that he was 
desirous to return again to India to recruit 
them, just at the moment when it suited the 
company to employ his services, which they 
were anxious to do, because they expected a 
renewed war with B’rance after a brief and 
hollow peace* 

Tlie directors appointed him to an im¬ 
portant office in the government of Fort 
St* David."^’ The king made him a lieutenant- 
colonel in the royal army. He embarked 
ou board the Streatham in Blarcli, 1755, and 
arrived in Bombay just as the pirate Angria 
had received a severe chastisement from Com¬ 
modore James, then commanding the com¬ 
pany's military marine in India* 

* Lord Macaulay says he was appointed governor 
AL Auber represents him as being liominated a member 
of council at Fort St. David. The Bombay Qmrie^/y of 
April, 1857, on the authority of the Bombay Diaty, calls 
him deputy-governor of that place. 
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The council of Bombay ■were desirous of 
following up the victory of James by a more 
decisive blow, A royal fleets accompanied 
by the company’s navy^ under Commodore 
Janies, the whole under orders of Admiral 
Watson, set sail for Gheria. The troops on 
board were commanded by Olive, In Feb¬ 
ruary, 175G, the armament arrived in the 
river, and at once attacked the stronghold of 
piracy in Western India. Watson succeeded 
in burning the whole of the enemyships, 
Cbve attacked the fortress by land, w^hich tell 
before his skill and valour. Prize money to 
the extent of £150,000 was divided among 
the conquerors, , 

The conaeqncnces of this victory were very 
great. The coast of Malabar was delivered 
from the presence of a nest of pirates, who, 
in resources and power, were more formid¬ 
able than any piratical forces which had 
ever troubled the Eastern seas, or, perhaps, 
ever before or since ranged the ocean any¬ 
where* 

On the 12th of the October following, a 
treaty was formed with the Mahrattas, by 
which Oheria was given them by the English 
in exchange for Bancote and various villages. 
A clause was also inserted, that the Dutch 
should never he permitted to settle in the 
Blahratta dominions. The rajahs holding 
territory along the Malabar coast were so 
awed, tliat they made haste to sign treaties 
conferring privileges of trade. The Blogul 
himself was pleased with the subjugation of 
the pirates, by whom his own ships were 
frequently captured, and the event, joined 
with other transactions of subsequent occur- 
rctice, conduced to the granting of a firman 
by the Mogul in 1759, conceding to the com¬ 
pany the government of Surat* 

After Clive accomplished the reduction of^ 
Gheria, Lord Macaulay represents him as 
^Hiaving proceeded to his government of 
Fort St* David.'’ This is an erroi^: he re- 
turned to Bombay, and remained there some 
time, supposing that his services might be 
again required in connection with that presi¬ 
dency^—a fact incompatible with the asBertion 
that he had been designated to the supr^ne 
government of Fort St. David, 

That Lord Macaulay is wrong in the above 
assertion is plain enough, for Clive became 
involved in a dispute with the governor 
and council at Bombay on. a question as to 
liis own military position, after the destruc¬ 
tion of the pirate keep of Gheria* He re¬ 
turned to Bombay with the artillery, for the 
purpose of joining an expedition against the 
French, intended to bo directed from that 
presidency, but which had been abandoned 
for another object* The Bombay council was 


peculiarly supercilious to military men, and 
Olive, iiotwitlistaudiug all his glory, was not 
pai'ticularly beloved by them, 

’ A Captain de Fuuck, a Svvedish officer who 
had experienced much tyranny and injustice 
from tlie president and council, was tried by 
court-martial, because he had refused to sub¬ 
mit to a humiliation which the tyrauiiieal 
president sought to impose upon him* The 
council appointed Sir James Foulis as pre¬ 
sident* an oflficer of ability and fairness. Olive 
wfiB indignant that any officer but himself 
should have presided over the eomt, and re¬ 
monstrated in angry terms* He protested b 
the council that Jje was “reduced to the ne¬ 
cessity/' as he observed, of reminding the 
president and council that he was commander- 
in-chief of his majesty's forces, that lie bore 
other distinguished titles, and Jiad not been 
treated by the Honourable Richard Bouckier, 
Esquire—who, indeed, was never remarkable 
for civility—with proper courtesy. His letter 
was as follows 

Bombaif^ Yhih of 1756 . 

Hokouhable SiE AKD Siiis, —It is with much mu- 
cera I fiud my self reduced to the necessity of deliver] 
ibis letter on the subject of the gcueral court-nmEtiuI 
lately held on Captain De Funck* 

Your honour and co. cannot bn ignorant of the kte 
Articles of tVar, which empower none but the commatiJer- 
in-chief of his majesty's forces for the time being to order 
a general court-martial j and your honqur and co, miiat 
be sensible that, if I ha^ interfered, no such court-mar¬ 
tial could have sat* Howevm*, in this and Iticleed in 
everything relating to the honour, re^miation, and ivtlfare 
of the fioQOiii'uble Company, 1 should gladly Jiave ac- 
quiesecd, and if your honour aiid co. had thought me 
worthy of the delegation given to Sir James Fonlb, I 
would witJi pleasiu'c have acted in obedience thereto, whom 
I apprehend had no right to he deemed commauder-in* 
chief of ills majesty's forces, without the king*a brevet of 
major cau be prov^ superior to tlmtof lieutenant-colonel* 
Neither do I complain against your honour and co* for 
ordering the general court-martial, but against the gover¬ 
nor only, who never thought proper to ask my advice or 
opinion, or even to inform me himself, or by any other 
person wliatever, with one syllable relating thereto, and 
considering the rank 1 bear of lieutenant-colonel in Ins 
majesty’s service, of Deputy Governor of St* Bavid^s, of a 
member of the commitiee of this place, t do not think I 
have been treated by the Honourable Richard Bouchiy, 
Esq., agreeably to tbe intenliou of the lionourable the 
Court of Directors, who, I flatter mysdf, wiU do me jtts* 
llee herein, when they come to hear thereof. 

I am, with respertj honourable sir and sirs, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 

EoBEiiT Olive** 

This letter of Lieutenant-eolaiiel Clive was 
answered by Daniel Draper, secretary to go- 
verumeut, who, in the name of his superiors, 
tried to check the spoilt liero's arrogance by a 
little delicate satire* He could not, of course, 

* The nbove letter does not appear in any of tlio 
memoirs of Glive, and was first published in the 
of April, 1S57* 
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pretend to instruct melt au officer iu bis mili¬ 
tary duties, but be ^vould venture to refresh 
Ms memory on a few points which all knew, 
save those who were wilfully ignorant Offi¬ 
cers did not always attain to command by 
seniority, as the young colonel ^vell knew. 
That depended upon the pleasure of the su¬ 
preme authority. The rank of Biich as had 
been appointed for a particular service had no 
efficacy when that service was performed, and 
they were without employment. The govern¬ 
ment of Bombay fully acknowledged the 
respect due to his majesty's commission, hut 
they were at liberty to choose whether they 
would engage Colonel Clive's miJitary services 
or not. The Ireutenant-colonel wrote as if he 
was the only bearer of this commission in 
Bomba }'; but many other officers bore it, and 
all conenrred in the propriety of the arrange¬ 
ments made for this court-martial. In con- 
ehiGion, the government assured him that they 
had no wish to insult him, as he supposed, 
and they \vould refer the question in dispute 
to the court of directors. The ardent spirit 
of Clive was pining for action. It would seem 
as if from very ennitf, he complained that he 
could not enjoy the little excitement of sitting 
on a court-martial, and relieved the monotony 
of inactive life by opening a controversial cor¬ 
respondence with the govoinment. In a little 
time worthier occupations were found for him, 
and, fjuitting Bomlmy for ever, he entered a 
new field of fame ou the other side of the 
continent.* 

In a cliajiter on the rise of the na\\v and 
army of the com pan}’', it was remarked that 
the troops of Bombay occasionally served in 
the other presidencies, and that Captain Arm- 
Htrong, serving under Jlajor Lawrence, had 
been tyrannically and unjustly treated by Clive, 

In 1754 Captain Forbes’s company of Eu¬ 
ropeans, and some Swiss and native troops, 
served under this Captain Armstrong with 
ability and Ijravery. Both men and officers . 
complained of ill-treatment, Ininiediately aher 
the tragedy of the black hole of Calcutta, 
Captain Armstrong again served with the 
Bombay artillery and some other troops from 
that presidency. He made many representa¬ 
tions to his government of the injustice and 
oppression of Clive. EeBidea his letters to his 
own presidency of Bombay, “ he had brought 
to the notice of the president iu Bengal what 
he considered an unfair distribution of pjrise 
money, and his letter had been favourably re¬ 
ceived, Olive, ofiended at this, ordered him 
to resign his command, although no charges 
of misconduct had been brought against him, 
and to lead some aged and inhrni topasses 

* DLry, April auj July 20tM 175G. Bom- 

AprillSSj. 


bficlt to Bombay. Armstrong remoiistmtoa, 
and was brongtit to a court .-martial. As im 
was honourably act^uitted, we may suppose 
that he had, as he said, been harshly md un¬ 
justly treated, Clive added one more instance 
of his malice and disregard of law, by refusing 
to insert his acquittal iu general orders. But 
none of these acts, so discreditable to the 
Indian hero, are recorded by his biographers, 
wffio, with the exception of a bitter and libellous 
j foreigner, seem anxious to prove that modern 
biography is little more than systematised 
eulogy,”^ 

In 17G0 a reinforcement ivas sent from 
Bombay to Madras, consisting chiefiy of a 
company of European infantry and three 
companies of royal artillery. Thus Bombay 
lent considerable assistance to the other presi¬ 
dencies, having so little territory of its own to 
defend. After the destruction of the pirates, 
the presidency were occupied with their affairs 
at Gombroon in the Persian Gulf, through 
Bussorah wdtb Persia, and in Camara, These 
engagements were altogether conimercial, al- 
tliough some insubordination occurred among 
the military at Gombroon, provoked by the 
neglect and arrogance of the counciL 
I In 1760 a report reached the presidency 
that the Mahrattas were conspiring with the 
French, which was true; hut it did not anit 
Nannah, the IMahratta chief, to avow it when 
the agents of the company arrived at Poonah j 
and wliatever schemes he had iu view tvere 
soon extinguished by his death. The suc¬ 
cessor of Nannah ivas his son Mhadcrao; and 
, a deputation was sent by the council of Bombay 
I to condole with him on his father's death. 
The chief turned the occasion to diplomatic 
ends, and sought to draw the English into an 
engagement to aid him against the viceroy of 
the Deccan, This the council declined; but 
they interposed by good offices, and ap¬ 
peased the w'rath of the nizam. While this 
peaceable intercourse proceeded between the 
Bombay presidency and the Mahrattas of 
Poonah, other bodies of that etrange people 
were harassing the borders of Bengal, so that 
the English president there addressed his 
brother of Bombay iu ITfil, proposing a ge¬ 
neral attack upon the Mahratta nation. The 
Bombay council wisely replied tliat the Mah¬ 
rattas of Poonah regulated their afiairs in such 
a way as not to be compromised by the con¬ 
duct of their brethren furtiier east ; that it was 
very desirable to humble the Mahratta power, 
hut the state of that nation and its relation 
to Bomhay rendered tiie time for any attack 
upon it inopportune. This clear and decisive 
opinion prevented the attempt projected in 
Bengal, 

* Bomlmj April, 1857, p, 390, 
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SuTisefinent proved tlie wisdom of 

this decision, for the IVlahrattas and tlie iiixam 
became friends, although such frieiidsliip was 
like the bu turner cloud, which tlie slightest 
breeze bears away. Tims, while the affahs of 
the French pressed heavily on Madras and 
Bengal, Bombay felt little of this pressure, ex- 
cejdiii the coiiatant warfare which w’as main¬ 
tained by a single settlement of the presidency 
of Teilicherry, with a single settlement of the 
French, My hie. That conflict, like e^^ery other 
bet’ween the tw’^o nations in India, W'as destined 
to be brought at last to a close in favour of 
the English. After the fall of Pondicherry, 
the English at Tellicherry resolved upon a 
grand attack on Myliie. The FrencJi ]jad 
hopes of securing its neutrality, and, before 
the fall of their capital, used renewed and sup- 
pliant efforts with the factors of TelJicljeny, 
to secure to My hie a neutral position. Their 
object was to make it a storehouse for tlie 
goods which tliey supposed W'cre at Pondi¬ 
cherry, and might he brought thence for safety. 
After the fall of the capital it wras imped that 
Myhie might be permitted to remain as a 
gate to Southern India. The council at Telli- 
clierry politely, but steadily, refused compli¬ 
ance wdth the request, reminding tlie peti¬ 
tioners that similar requests, under reasonable 
and justifiable circumstances, when made hy 
the English, were insolently and haughtily 
repulsed, and that Prance had seut out orders 
'vvitli Lally to level all the fortified places, and 
even open cities where the English had any 
interest in India. It so happened that the i 
council of Telliclierry sent out an expedition 
against K^etture, which was unsuccessful, 
through the treacher)’^, bigotry, and inhu¬ 
manity of native allies. A severe loss in 
killed and wwnded was the result. The 
French took occasion, before the troops re¬ 
turned, to ]>ress for a final answ^er, whether 
Myhie might calculate on neutrality. The 
English governor, fearing an attack on the set¬ 
tlement during the absence of the main body of 
his troops, appeared to accjuiesce, while to 
confiiin matters, as it were, he referred the 
proposition to Bombay. Tlie French go¬ 
vernor Tpvas thus led to hope that his scheme 
would at last succeed. The English chief 
was cognizant of the fact that Admiral Po- 
cocke W'aa preparing a descent on Myhie, and 
he preserved an attitude of negotiation until 
his garrison retunied from Eetture, and fur¬ 
ther, until the ‘"pear was ripe'' in the plans 
mid projects of the naval and military au¬ 
thorities.. 

In the beginning of 17G1, i\rajor Piers, 
and Major, afterwards Sir Hector Mimro, 
with detachments of royal infantry, arrived 
w ith the purpose of reinforcing Coote, in the 


siege of Pondicherry ; but, discovering that 
tliey were too late, they proposed to the pi esi- 
deucy of Bombay, the reduction of i!iiyhie. 
Their plan received the sauctioii of the coun¬ 
cil. There was one, Captain Keir, who had 
been a fellow iiassenger to India wdth the 
w ife of the Freucli engineer on duty at the 
fort of Myhie. This lady had given the cap¬ 
tain an invitation to call and see them. It 
was resolved that he should accept the invi¬ 
tation, and act as a spy. He was received ia 
a friendly manner, and made such a report as 
encouraged the intended assailants, Means 
were taken to intercept any reliefs arriviiijr to 
the garrison. The native cliiefs were all or 
nearly all engaged in the aflhir, for, with the 
exception of Boyanore, they avowedly hated 
the French ; and it was generally believed 
that that fickle chief owed them no goodwill 
On the second of February English boats 
closed around the fortress, Louet, tbe com¬ 
mander dn-chief, pretending not to underetand 
their object, intimated, when the first came 
within range of Ida fire, bow painful the duty 
imjiosed upon him was of sinking tbe boat, 
unless it drew off, his orders being to allow 
no boat to approach his batteries. The reply 
was inatautaneoiis and decisive, a summojia to 
surrender. For six dav’s the French chief 
refused to surrender; but, knowing that Pondi¬ 
cherry had fallen, and that tliere was no hops 
of succour, he offered to surrender, if hut Ea 
garrison were allowed the Jionours of war, and 
that the liberty of Boman Catholic worship in 
the place should not be interrupted, and the 
churches I'emain the property ol' the clergy. 
All these conditions were granted. The 
garrison marched out with drums beating, 
colours Hying, and willi their field artillery. 
It Mas stipulatod that they should not be de¬ 
tained as prisoners of war, but sent to the Isle 
of Bourbon, the Cape of Grood Hope, or France, 
as opportunity allowed, and that the privfite 
personal property of military and civiliaiis 
should be respected. All these conditions 
M^ere conceded on condition that tiie other 
French forts dependent upon Myhie should be 
sniTcndered. Tflie French factory at Oiilicnt 
it was agreed should remain neutral, as that 
M’Hs not a ]daee of arms, or one that the French 
conld use for tlie subjugation of the nidives. 
All these stipulations were faithfully agreed to 
by the Englii^li. When tlie garrisons marched 
out, the officers siirreudered tbeir Bvvtjrds, 
which were instantly returned. The captives 
were made the objects of the most generous 
kinflness and respect. When l/ouet arrived 
at Tellicherry he was saluted by fifteen guns. 
One hidy, wdiose huKbaud had broken his 
parole, was alone detained, for some time, in 
inipiisoDmcnt. 
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The forlifications of IMyliie were destroyed, 
and in a manner formally to show that it was 
in consequence of the orders issued from 
France, to level the cities and forts of the 
E n glish. T li e work was not^ bow ever, heart il y 
set about, and was very imperfectly performed,* 
The subordinate fortresses of Motaly, Nellea- 
saroou, and Veremak were faithfully evacu¬ 
ated by the Freucb, but immediately occupied 
by some Nairs, under a chief with the high- 
sounding title of Kapoo, Prince of Cherical, 
aiul nephew of Badenkalamkur, King Regent 
of Co las try, Without Joss of time, Mimro 
marched against them, at the head of three 
humlreci aod eighty Highlanders, some of the 
conjpaiiy's regular and irreguJai* troops, and 
two gnns—a twelve and nine-pounder. Cap¬ 
tain Nelson, Jate engineer of the Fre^ich gar¬ 
rison at My hie, joined tlio expedition as a 
volunteer, \nth otiier French officers^ 'kkeon 
for revenge against their black allies,” Thus 
fell the last bulwarlts of French power and in- 
dueuce in India, It was on the Malabar 
coast that the first contentions began; and 
when the rumble of warlike preparation 'was 
hushed, and the tap of the French drum was 
silent along the Coromandel shores, and in 
the Deccan, the din of battle was heard, and 
the mourn hd parade of vaufpiished and dis¬ 
armed captives seen on the shores of Malabar. 


The incidents of the French war were not, 
for a few years, followed by any of a martial 
natu re in lAkateni I ndi a. In 17 G 5 an other n est 
of sea robbers, tbe Mai war pirates, was rooted 
out, who had begun to show some activity. But 
a new storm was soon portended. The famous 
Hyder had gained aecendancy in Mysore, and 
laid the foundation of a military dynasty. 
Bombay regarded with astonishment and appre- 
heusion his growing power, which indicated 
that a day must soon come when war with 
a fierce peoide, ably commanded, in a diffi¬ 
cult territory, would ensue, or the presi¬ 
dency of Bombay, and the Carnatic, be over¬ 
run by perpetual predatory incursion, or a 
permanent conquest, by a barbaric race. In 
future pages, the rise and fall of the iiew 
power in Mysore null be treated; but in the 
interval of the wars which issued in such for¬ 
tunate results, Bombay experienced much 
alarm and trouble. The possession of supreme 
power at Eiiiirat—where first the English name 
became great in India, and where first English 
valour won victory from a European rival— 
gave great satisfaction to tbe presidency at 
Bombay and to tbe directors in London. 
Bombay was, for a time, tbe most tranquil of 
the English governments in India, and its 
commercial prosperity was developed wdtk 
peace. 




CHAPTER LXXIL 

EVENTS m BENGAL AFTER THU BREAKING OUT OF THE WAR WITH TRANCE IN 1744— 
MASSACRE OF ENGLISHMEN IN THE BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA—EXPULSION OF THE 
FRENCH. 


This chief interest of the Preneli lay in the 
Carnatic. In Bengal their settlements were 
of small importance, although at Chaiulerna- 
gore they made considerable efforts to estab¬ 
lish a trade. During the short war which 
broke out iu 1744, no events of importance 
between the French and English occurred in 
theii* extreme eastern settlements; nor until 
in 1757 it became known that, after the short 
peace, war again raged in Europe hetw^een 
the two great countries. Tim English were, 
therefore, engaged in Bengal in the quiet 
pixjsecutiou oi' their trade, as far as the in¬ 
trigues and exactions of tlie nabobs and the 
incursions of the Mahrattas allowed. 

In the year 1747, the directors hoped that 
their agents in Bengal would be able to ren¬ 
der assistance fn weakening the power of the 

* (uid I>iane^, Bmuhm Qiiar- 


French in other directionH, for they thus ad¬ 
dressed them oil the IGth of October:— 

“ Par. 8. Upon our strenuous application 
his majesty liatli been graciously pleased to 
send a strong squadron of men-of-war, under 
the command of tlie honourable Rear-Admiral 
Boscawen, with these our shijis whereon this 
letter is sent. 

”7, In case Rear-Admiral Eoacawen, or the 
commander-in-chief of iiis majesty's ibrees, 
should require your as si stance in attacking 
the enemy anywhere near }^oii, we hereby 
order you to give it him to the utmost of your 
power, and to put under his command what 
niilitaiy, marine, or other force, yon can pos¬ 
sibly procure or spare consistent with the 
safety of your place." 

So far from being able to render any assist¬ 
ance to the company or to the crown, the 
directors of affairs at Calcutta were crouching 
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history of the 

in. tlieir factory under tUc influence of the 
most abject cowardice. It is soiTO%vful to 
relate to what a degree of taineness and timi¬ 
dity Englishmen could have snnli in the per** 
sous of the traders at Calcutta. 

Tiie directors at home became at last so 
sensible of the poltroonery of their represen- 
tatiyea in Rengal, that they wrote them along 
letter on June 17, 174S, which, in two pava^ 
graphsj the second and sixth, reproaches their 
want of courage, and stimulates tlieir manJi- 
ness BO as to do what in them lay for their 
ow'ii defence. Tliese paragraphs throw an 
interesting light tipon tlie character of the 
Anglo-Bengalese, and the spirit of the times 
in England relating to Indian affairs:— 

^‘Par. 2. It is plain from the apprehension 
you was under on the loss of Bladras, lest the 
French should destroy you next, that you 
neither thought your own strength, tliough 
supported at that time by six of his majesty's 
ships, nor the neutrality of the country, a 8uf- 
iicient security, and you at all times stand so 
niucli in awe of the country government that 
they easily and shamefully raise immense 
contrihutions upon you at the company's ex¬ 
pense, though almost always under pretence 
of abuses in carrying on private trade. 

6. If you do not prevail upon the nabob to 
acquiesce in your setting about the w^'orks and 
fortifications without molestation, you are to 
let him know in a proper manner. T ou have 
our orders to make Calcutta as secure as you 
can against the French, or any other Euro¬ 
pean enemy; and that if he obstruetB you in 
iVdlowing those orders you are forbid to issue 
any money for trade, and must do the best 
you can to fulfil them. Tell him that you 
shall be sorrjr to he obliged to take such mea¬ 
sures as may be ruinous to bis revenues and 
tlie trade of the country in general ; and you 
may add, the King of England having the 
protection of the company greatly at heart, 
as they may perceive by the strong lorce lie 
hath sent to the East Indies to meet the 
French, his majesty’will siqiport the company 
m wdiatever they think fit to do for their 
foture security; 'for though a peace is now 
making with France, no one Icuows how long 
it may last, and w’heii 'war is broke out it is 
always too late to make fortifications strong 
enough to make defence against an enter¬ 
prising enemy* as appears from what hap¬ 
pened at IMadras, w’here strong works w^ere 
erecting, but could not be half finished before 
the French attacked and took the place/* 
Events to the year 1756 were in harmony 
with the state of things indicated by the let¬ 
ters of the directors in 1747-8. Upon the 
advent of the government of Suraj-ad-Dowda 
as soubahdar or viceroy of Bengal, which 
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began on the death of his grandfather, Ali 
Verdi, the Otli of April, 1756, the English 
experienced increased oppressions, and were 
haras s e d b y angmente d fe ars. The so ii babdar 
was a wicked young prince, voluptuous, 
avaricious, cruel, treacbevous, and hated the 
English, of whose growuug power his grand- 
fiitlier had conceived a jealousy wkicli the 
grandson inherited. On various pretexts of 
too little interest to relate, he sought a quarrel 
with tlie English at Calcutta. His chief ob¬ 
ject was to rob the presklency, couceniingthe 
riches of which he had formed nbaurtUy exag¬ 
gerated notions. He marched against Cab 
cutta, and on his w^ay seked Oossimbazar, 
to the garrison of wliicb he offered the alter- 
nati%^e of indiscriminate slaughter, or imme¬ 
diate surrender. 

On the 18th of June lie attacked the out¬ 
posts of Calcutta. The factors had neither 
skill, courage, nor adequate means of defence. 
They had, however, vast shipping accommo¬ 
dation in the river, by which an orderly and 
easy escape was practicable. Instead oi sys¬ 
tem and coolness, extreme disorder prevailed, 
and a cowardice utterly ahameless. On the 
morning of the Iflth, the u^omen, childrea, 
and effects were to be sent to the ships 
by a decision of council formed the previous 
night, while the male inhabitants were to de¬ 
fend the place until succour might be obtained. 
Such was the confusion during the embarka¬ 
tion of the women and children, that a panic 
ensued, which communicated itself to the 
seamen, bo that the ships began to move 
down the river, increasing the panic on shore. 
The chief persons in the place ffed with the 
women, ahandoning their comrades in arms 
and their duty, preferring dishonour to danger. 
The governor, Drake, whose want of capacity 
gave the soubahdar an excuse for the war, was 
among the fugitives. He was accompanied 
in his ignominy by Mr. IMachet, Captain 
Commandant Minch In, and CaptairL Giant. 
Messrs. Mauningham and Frankland, niem- 
bers of council, were the persons who set the 
example of cowardice, for they “ dropped 
down the river in the Dodall^ on the night 
of the IBth." The president followed ’^vlth 
bis companions, in the morning. It ap¬ 
pears that these infamous men were the 
means of creating the ]>anic in the fleet, nnd 
so anxious were the council, president, com¬ 
mandant, and other civil and military persons 
of note, for their personal safety, to the dis-- 
regard of all other cousideratione-i that 
ordered the company’s vessels, on hoard ot 
' which they were, to pass down the river, 
ahandoning tlieir comrades to their fate. 
When the flight of the government and com¬ 
manders were ascertained by the rest of the 
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conipflny’H servauta, tLeir alai'in was only 
exceeded by tJieir angen Th^y, however, 
fleterniined to defend the place, and elected 
Mr, Holwell to bo their governor, who con¬ 
ducted himself w^lth much spirit and ability 
in a situation for which he had no previous 
preparation, He afterwards wrote an account 
of the transactions in ‘which he had taken so 
prominent a part* 

Jolm Cooke \vas secretary to the governor 
and eonncil, and remained to share the fate 
of his companions in the chances of war. He 
was examined in 1772, hy a committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to ""inquire 
into the nature, state, and condition of the 
East India Company,” and gave the Mowing 
evidence:—Signals were now thrown, out, 
says Hfr, Cooke, ‘"from every part of the fort, 
for the ships to come up again to their sta¬ 
tions, in hopes they would have reflected (after 
the first impulse of their panic was over) how 
cruel ns w'ell as shameful it was, to leave their 
countrymen to the mercy of a barharous 
enemy, and for that reason we made no doubt 
tliey would have attempted to cover the 
retreat of those left behind, now they had 
secured their own; hut ‘we deceived onr- I 
selves; and there never was a single effort 
made, in the two days the fort held out after 
this desertion, to send a boat or vessel to 
bring off any part of the garrison ” Never, 
j^erJmps,” says Mr, Orme, ""referring to the 
catastrophe which subsequently took place, was 
euch an opportunity of performing an heroic 
action so ignominiously neglected; for a 
single sloop, with fifteen brave men on board, 
might, in spite of all the eflbrts of tbe enemy, 
have come up, and, anchoring under the 
fort, have carried away all siiflercd in 
the dungeon,*^ 

Mr. Holw^ell endeavoured by tlirowing 
letters over the walls to open negotiations 
with the enemy for favourable terms of capi¬ 
tulation; bnt those efforts w^ero in vain, lor 
wlule waiting for an ane\ver to one of these 
communications, having suspended the fire of 
the garrison until tbe reply should arrive, the 
enemy treacherously approached the ‘walls and 
stormed the place. The garrison was not 
given over, after Mohammedan fashion, to 
indiscriminate slaughter. Most of those w^ho 
composed it were taken prisoners, among 
whom were some ladies who were not able to 
escape, Itlr, Holwell was bound and brought 
before the viceroy, wdio immediately ordered 
him to be unbound. He assured him upon 
the faith of a soldier that no harm should 
happen to him or Ids people. When evening 
came, it was a question with the guards w^here 
the prisoners should be disposed of for the 
night, ami it was resolved to place them in a 
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narrow chamber insufficient to hold them* 
The result was tbe destruction of most of 
tlieir number before morning, This^ event 
has been lueniorahle in Indian and in English 
history as the massacre of “ the Black Hole 
of Calcutta ” 

The epace of this apartment was only twenty 
feet square; it was not a den or hole, but a 
comparatively airy prison suitable to a sniall 
number of persons. Mill, who loses no oppor¬ 
tunity to lower his own countrymen, from his 
desire to blacken the reputation of the com¬ 
pany, treats tiiis liorrid event as one of pro¬ 
vidential retribution upon the English for 
using so vile a dungeon for their common 
prison; adducing tbe fact, with others, as 
proof of their cruelty to prisoners. He par¬ 
ticularly adduces tbe state of the prison of 
Calcutta in 1782, as exemplifying the indif¬ 
ference of the English to the sufferings of 
prisoners, and be refers to certain allegations 
of cruel indifference to the lives of sepoys. 
There can be no doubt that the prison of 
Calcutta during the eighteenth century was 
pestilential and filthy. It is not to be denied 
that the English, as a nation, were apt to disre- 
I gard the Bufferinga of inferiors, hiit they were 
I never cruel to men of their own rank, when 
1 prisoners, and to enemies they bad always 
borne the reputation of generous couqiierora. 
Such the French have always acknowledged 
them to he, and no other nation, has bad an 
equal experience of them in that capacity. 
The whole treatment of this subject by Mill is 
disingenuous and unjust. Professor W ilson, 
always eager to do justice upon Mill him¬ 
self, seizes this occasion of his unfair nar¬ 
rative to reply wuth much severity and effect 
as follows :—""The spirit in which this trans¬ 
action is noticed, in this and the preceding 
note, as well as in the text, is wdiolly unjus¬ 
tifiable, It extenuates a deliberate act of 
wanton cruelty by erroneous assumptions and 
' inapplicable analogies. Tlie Black Hole was 
no dungeon at all; it 'was a chamber above 
ground—small and ill-aired only with refer¬ 
ence to the number of persons forced into it, 
but affording abundant light and air to many 
more than it bad ever lodged under the Eiig- 
liah administration. According to Hoi well,it 
was a room eighteen feet square, with a door 
on one side, and two windows on another. In 
1808 a chamber was shown in the old fort at 
Calcutta then standing, said to be the Black 
Hole of 1756: its situation did not corre¬ 
spond exactly with Mr, Holwell's description 
of it, but if not the same, it was a room of 
the same description and size, such as is very 

^ Letter to Dr, Davis, BSth Febraary* 17S7; pubJished 
in HohveirB India ImcU* 
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< 5 ommon am on gat tire ofiices of botli public 
and private buildings in Calcutta, and no 
doubt accurately represented the kind of 
place which was the scene of this occiUTence, 
It bore by no means the character of a prison* 
It waa much more lights airy, and spacious 
than most of the rooms used formerly by the 
London watch, or at present by the police, 
for purposes of temporary durance* ttad a 
dozen or twenty people been immured within 
such limits for a night, tliere would have 
been no hanlsiiip wdmtever in Iheir im prison- 
ment, and in all probability no such number 
of persons ever was confined in it* The 
English, then, in the objectionable sense in 
which tlic author chooses to understand the 
^ Black Hole/ never liad such a prison* 
The state of the Calcutta jail, in 1782, like 
that of the common jails in Eogdand or in 
Europe, w*as, no doubt, bad enough ; but it is 
not said that its inmates had ever died of 
want of air, or that one hundred and tw^enty 
perished in a single night* Even if the ex¬ 
cuse of in considerate ness might be urged 
for driving the prisoners into a space bo 
utterly inadequate to their numbers, there was 
abundant opportunity to correct the mistake, 
w hen it was seen what suffering it occasioned. 
The whole transaction admits of no defence: 
it w’as an exemplification of Mohammedan 
insolence, intolerance, and cruelty; and in 
contem]dating the signal retribution by wliich 
it has been punished, a mind enseeptihle of 
reverence, though free from eii].>eretition, can 
scarcely resist the impression, that the course 
of events was guided by Idgher inlltieiices 
than the passions and purposes of man*” 

Tlie lierrors of tire massacre itself mock 
description. When the unfortunate victims 
were but a short time within the precincts of 
their prison, their sufferings became intense, 
and their cries for mercy were a a vehement 
as the agonies of despair could make them. 
Their guards mocked them, some of their 
keepers holding up lights to the gratings for 
the others to have the satisfaction of wutnees- 
ifig the struggles and poignant sufferings of 
those doomed to deatln A general rush for 
the neighbourhood of the windows added to 
the horrors of the occasion, and the desperate 
efforts to obtain a position near the apertures 
for air, caused many of the weaker to be 
trampled to death by the stronger. This also 
afforded amusement to their callous hearted 
keepjers. Mr. Ilohvcll, w ho obtained a |>]ace 
near a window^ with some others, offered 
money to the sentinels to procure water, some 
received the bribe, and did not perform the 
stipulated service, others were more meroifuJ. 
One benevolent soldier brought w'ater re¬ 
peatedly, a3:id showed by the expression of 


his countenance as he held up his baud, a 
kind and pitying dieposition. 

To the appeals which were made by Mr* 
Hohvell, for some one to convey to the viceroy 
a knowledge of their conditiou, the reply was 
that he slept, and no one dare awake him. 
In the morning, when he did awake, and sent 
for the prisoners, tw^enty-three men, and one 
woman alone remained alive, and most of 
these were found insensible among the already 
putrif}Ing dead* Such was the case with the 
governor. The lady who was amongst the 
living, the viceroy took to hb harem. The 
poorer prisoners, from whom no money codd 
be extorted, were dismissed: the principal 
persons among the survivors were Icept stand¬ 
ing in chains before the tyrant sonhahdar, and 
tlireatened with death, if they did not discloee 
where treasure wms hfd. As no treasure was 
obtained, they were sent, loaded with irons, 
to Moovshedahad. No clemency was showii 
to the survivors, who were fed with rice and 
W’ater, in quantities insufficient. The tyrant 
did everything short of murdering bis victims. 

Mr* Mill thinks that the tragedy of “the 
Black Hole ” might have been averted, if the 
persons incarcerated had offered a bribe to one 
of the superior officerB of the soubahdar, and 
adds, “ to no one does it appear that this ex- 
pedieiit occurred.” Of course, it w'as im¬ 
possible for them to reach any “ officer of high 
authority,” except tlirough the medium of 
their keepers, whom it is not at all likely the 
imprisoned failed to urge by every persuasive, 
money included, to take the steps most likely 
to secure them a more lenient place of contiue- 
ment. Hugh Bltirray, Esq., in his Hhtor^ nf 
British India (p* 317), declares that what 
Mr. Mill represents the English as too stupid 
to til ink of, was actually tried, without succeas, 
by Mr. Ilolwell His language is, “ The je* 
mautdars, or Indian guards, w^ere ^valkiug 
before the window’, and Mr. Holwell, seeing 
one who bore on his face a more than usual 
expression of humanity, adjured him to pro¬ 
cure for them a room In which they could 
breathe, assuring him next morning of a re¬ 
ward of 1000 rupees. The man w’ent away 
—but returned, saying it w^as impassible. 
Thinking the offer had been too low, the pri¬ 
son era ten de red 2000 nip ces. The man again 
went,—and returned, saying that the nabob 
w^as asleep, and no one durst awake him;—^ 
the lives of one hundred and forty-six men 
being nothing in compailson to disturhiug for 
a moment the sltiinbers of a tyrant.” Not 
only the confinement in “ the Black Hole ” but 
the whole of the siege and capture of Calcutta 
is related by the historian Mill with the ani¬ 
mus of one who desired to expose and incul¬ 
pate bis ovm countrymen as much as possible. 
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and extenuate tb.e conduct of >Suraj-ad- 
Dowkh, meriting tlie indignant protest which 
was wi'itteu hy Horace Bt. JohUj in his work 
on Indian history The ingenaity, not to 
say the eloquence, of a British historian has 
been perverted to fabricate, or at least to sug¬ 
gest, a defence of this celebrated crime. It 
might appear to him heroic to defend ■what 
aU the rest of mankind declared infatnons; but 
that act is justly condemned as susceptible of 
no pialliation* It was the cruelty of a [Moliam- 
medan despot.^ A hint is, indeed, insiiituated 
by another writer, on the autliority of native 
accounts, that Suraj-ad-Dowlali was innocent 
of the deed, and that stupiaity, not wicked¬ 
ness, caused the misery w'Jnch ensued to 
the vie time, f The fero cions character of the 
prince, however, renders this a weak plea 
for his reputation* It appears certain tliat 
hy his wdlJ such vengeance "was dealt on 
the English, and the hlood of a hundred 
and forty-three unhappy men cried for pun- 
isliment upon their murderers* This is no 
illiberal iuterpretation of history, for, clear 
Bnraj-ad-Dowlah of this crime, and be is 
still a monster* It w^as as notoriouB to the 
Europeans as it "^vas to his O'wn people, and 
his inhumanity was persevering*^ If ever a 
nation had cause of war, Great Britain then 
bad. Tbat people would have been iinworthy 
of an empire which did not rise to pnnisli the 
author of such a crime ”§ 

WJicn tidings of these events arrived in 
Madras and Fort St* David, the feeliug pro¬ 
duced among the English was one of intense 
indignation, and a determination, if possible, 
to regain their lost position and avenge their 
murdered countrymen* Colonel Clive had re¬ 
mained at St. David *3 after he left Bombay* 
Admiral Wktson was upon tlie coast wdtli a 
very considerable navy, so that there was no 
want of able commanders, and there existed 
tolerable resources to avenge the iujiiry that 
had been sustained* Meanudiile, Suraj-ad- 
Dowlah made ostentatious triumph, tidings 
of which reached the British, and stili further 
deepened their resentment* The brutal eou- 
bahdar mformed his master, upon the totter¬ 
ing throne of Delhi, that he had e-spelled the 
English from Bengal, forbid Englishmen for 
ever to dwell within its precincts, purged 
Calcutta of the ijvfidels, auil, to commemorate 
the event, called it by a new name-—Alina- 
gore, the Port of God. It was in August 
that the dreadful news of the fall of CnleCUta, 
and the murder of &o many Englishmen, 
reached Jiladras; and Lord Macaulay ex- 

* See Scrafton’a Jecaunl, p, 52* 

f Stewflri^s IlLslor}^ t^f Bengal^ p. 50.5. 

I PeDbocii's Enrpire Angluu^ vol* h* p* 33* 

§ Bniish QonqiteUs chap, ii.'p. 73. 


presses his admiration of the fact that so 
inflamed waa the military ardour of the gar¬ 
rison, that in forty-eight hours they deter¬ 
mined upon an expedition tip the Bay of 
Bengal and the Hoogly* It was the universal 
desire out of the conneil that Clive should have 
the command of the army, which eventnaily 
consisted of nine hundred English infantry 
and fifteen hundred sepoys. These set forth, 
as Lord Macaulay has written, “ to punish a 
prince who had more subjects than Louis the 
Fifteenth or the Empress Maria Theresa*^* 
The fitting out of the expedition was not 
as prompt as the determination to accomplish 
it. It was not until October that it set sail 
against adverse winds, which kept it beating 
about in the bay until December. The cause 
of this delay wms highly discreditable to the 
English* The following account of it by 
Mill, is too true for the honour of the presi¬ 
dent and council of Madras It was re¬ 
solved, after some debate, that the re-esta- 
blifiliment of the company's affairs in Bengal 
should be pursued at the expense of every 
other enterprise. A dispute, however, of 
two months ensued, to determine in what 
manner prizes should be divided; who should 
command; and what should he the degree 
of power entrusted with the commander. The 
pavLies, of whom the pretensions were seve¬ 
rally to be weighed, were ^Ir. Pigot, who 
had been Governor of Madras since the de¬ 
parture of Saunders, but was void of militaiy 
experience; Colonel Aldercron, who claimed 
as senior officer of the king, but was unac¬ 
quainted with the irregular warfare of tbe 
natives; Colonel LawTenee, whose expei'ience 
and merit were nnqiiestiouable, but to whose 
asthmatical complaints tlje close and sultry 
climate of Bengal was injurious; and Clive, 

' to whom none of these exceptions applied. 
It was at last determined that Cliv^e should 
be sent. It was also determined that he 
should be sent with potvers independent of 
the presidency of Calcutta, Among iiis in¬ 
structions, one of the most peremptory was, 
that he should return, and be again at Madras 
with the wdiole of the troops, in the month of 
April; about which time it was expected that 
in consequence of the war between France and 
England, a French fleet would aiTive upon 
the coast. It wms principally, indeed, with a 
view to this return, that Independence of the 
Calcutta rulers, who might be tempted to re¬ 
tain him, was bestow^ed upon Olive*" 

The viceroy w’as enjoying the pastime of 
torturing flies and other animals, impriaoning 
and executing human vietims, and revelling 
! in every debauch at his capital of Moorshed- 
abad* He revelled, too, m security as to 
enemies domeatie and foreign. He was not 
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nmcli better or worse tban many other Ho- 
1 mill me dan princes, to whc>in the faithful 
rentlered a conscientious and even contented 
allejjiance. His ideas of European powers 
were the most unenlightened. He had, it is 
true, been Jealous of the English, but he sup¬ 
posed that if their power in India %vere once 
broken, they had no resources behind to press 
J'otward again their beaten Indian forces. In 
all his views he was flattered by his minions, 
for none dare call in question the opinions of 
the sanguinary voluptuary* 

Before the tardy English had consumed the 
many intervening months, there was time for 
the tyrant to miss the revenues their com¬ 
merce yielded. His ministers w^ere compelled 
to disclose the unwelcome intelligence that 
the gains of his treasury were much diminiahed 
since the traders were expelled, and as lie 
encouraged tlie expression of their views, he 
was informed that the only remedy was to 
allow them to return, to tax them heavily, so 
as to obtain for himself a large portion of 
their profits, but otherwise to allow them to 
trade in peace and with security to their per¬ 
sons and their property. He "was convinced 
by these arguments, and was in tbe frame of 
mind which they were calculated to produce, 
when he was astounded by tbe iutelHgencc 
that a force of armed Englishmen and a proud 
war-fleet were in the Hoogly* He had not 
heard of the preparations against him, and if 
his mimstere had, they did not deem it politic 
to inform liira. However vexed, he w’as not 
alarmed* He expected to annihilate in a short 
time the feeble force which landed, and gave 
express orders to his generals to perform that 
feat* He drew in his forces to Bloorshedabad, 
and marched at their head to Calcutta* But 
before he had collected his troops for the ac¬ 
complishment of his design, Clive, with his 
usual rapidity of action, had inflicted defeat 
and humiliation upon the souhahdar^s garri¬ 
sons. The fleet was moved up the river to the 
vicinity of Moidapore, the admiral intending 
the next morning to attack the fort of Budge- 
Budge, about ten miles belo’w the town, Clive, 
not aw^are that the enemy were encamped in 
the vicinity, landed and ox'dered his men to 
lie down to rest In thus acting Clive com¬ 
mitted a rashness, which might have terminated 
the war, Orrac describes him as having 
placed his men in a position which left a eur- 
prisc possible, and as having neglected the pre¬ 
caution of outposts and sentinels. The result 
was what miglit have been expected—a siid- 
den attack of the enemy, who came on timidly, 
and w^ere led by a coward. Still the attack 
was perilous, and it required all Clivers cou¬ 
rage and address to avert a catastrophe* The 
cavalry of the enemy held back; had they 


charged, Clive would have found it impossible 
to have presented a formation which would 
have issued in a repulse. This was aft exem¬ 
plification of the rashness and fearlessness 
of the man* Eepeatedly, in the Carnatic, 
when serving under Lawrence, and when in 
chief command, he exposed himself and his 
soldiers, and the cause fur which they fouglit, 
to imminent danger of destruction, hy a foob 
hardy contempt of foes, and indiffereticc to 
death. The surprise effected by the enemy 
enabled the gari'ison to penetrate the plan of 
the commander, wdiicli was, to intercept its 
flight when the cannonade of the fleet should 
drive it from tlie fort* The native force, 
however, abandoning the fort in the night, 
stole away in a direction which Clive could 
not liave supiposed probable, and baffled liia 
designs. His generalship was, and not for 
the first time, at fault, Clive marched along 
by land ; Watson sailed np tbe river* Tbe 
enemy retreated from the various positions 
which they occupied, almost without firing 
a shot. Tlie valour and discipline displayed 
by the Europeans in the surprise taught the 
enemy a salutary lesson. 

On the 2nd of January, 1757, the arma¬ 
ment was before Calcutta* A few broadsides 
from the fleet expelled the garrison* The 
merchandise xvas found in the condition it 
was left Tvhen the English council fled, as the 
viceroy had ordered it to be reserved for him¬ 
self, All the private dwellings had been 
sacked. 

Upon the capture of the place, jealousies 
sprung up between tbe admiral and Colonel 
Olive. The admiral desired to exclude the 
company's troops from the garrison* Clive 
insisted that they were the proper portion of 
tlie armament to assume that duty* They 
also differed as to wlio should appoint a p- 
vernor of the city, Clive vindicated his claims 
with determination. The bickerings which 
commenced between the admiral and colonel 
continued throughout the whole time of theii- 
co-operation in the service* Capdain Coote 
was ordered with a detachment to attack 
Hoogly, which was captured, the enemy 
offering a poor resistance* Prize-money, to 
the extent of £15,000, fell to the forces by 
this capture. 

The viceroy, alarmed at these success^, 
opened negotiations. According to most his¬ 
torians, overtures were made by Clive, who, 
wdiatever his boldness in actual battle, was^ 
; liable to be aw^ed by tbe magnitude ot 
a great undertaking before actually entered 
upon* He had now the whole army of the 
viceroy of Bengal before him, and a handful 
of troops to conihat that great army* Lord 
Macaulay maintains that the overtures were 
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niatle by tlie eoubalidar, and that be offered to 
restore to the ngliab tlieir aettlements, and 
make compeusatioii for the injuries wliicli be 
bad inflicted. Admiral Watson was opposed 
to Dverttires for peace being eitber made or 
accepted by the British. As to the places 
previously in the possession of tlie English, 
they had just captured them; as to compensa¬ 
tion, they could take it. On the whole, the 
admiral thought that until Suraj felt that his 
viceroyalty itself was in danger, and was 
obliged to sue for peace after severe losses 
and defeats, he Avould remain a treacherous 
although flexible foe, ever ready to make war 
when an oiiportunity ai'ose. By striking a 
bold and decisive blow, the admiral believed 
permanent peace might be sec a red, 

C/ivo hesitated: in tlie langimge of Mr. 
IMurraj^ He was not yet fully aware of 
the weakness of Indian potentates, and was by 
no means forward to rush into a contest with 
the ruler of twenty millions of men." It was 
plain in these differeuees that Watson bad not 
confidence in either the intelligence or sta¬ 
bility of Clive, althougli placing the utmost 
reliance upon his audacity and presence of 
mind in the most appalling danger, and in bis 
fertility of invention in all sudden emergen- 
cies. Lord Macaiday gives a view of Clive's 
relation to these transaction somewhat different 
to this, lie says, “ Clive's profession was war, 
and lie felt that there was something discredit¬ 
able in an accommodation with Suraj-ad- 
Howlab. But bis power was limited, A 
committee, chiefly composed of servants of 
the company who had fled from Calcutta, liad 
the principal direction of affair-s; and these 
persons were eager to be restored to their 
posts and be compen.^ated for their losses. 
The government of Madras, apprised that 
war had commenced in Europe, and appre¬ 
hensive of an attack from the French, became 
impatient for the return of the armament. 
The provinces of the nabob were large, tlie 
chances of a contest doubtful; and Clive con¬ 
sented to treatj though he expressed Jiis regret 
that things should not be concluded in so 
glorious a luanuer as he could have wished," 
His luidslup adds, ‘‘With this negotiation 
commences a new chapter in the life of Olive, 
Hitljerto fie had been merely a soldier,carrying 
into eflect with eminent ability and valour the 
plans of others. Henceforward, lie b chiefly 
to be regarded as a .statesman ; and hi a mili¬ 
tary movements are to be considered subor¬ 
dinate to bis military designs.*’ 

Idil! says that the anger of tlie viceroy was 
influenced by tlie capture of Hoogly, which 
the English attacked solely for plunder, and 
therefore lie ordered his army to march against 
Calcutta, These statenieiitE are not borne out 


by the facts as related by Mr, Mill liimself, 
when received as a whole. The expedition 
of Coote to Hoogly was a fair and lawful 
operation of a war of reprisals, and the tact 
that after the capture of Hoogly the souhah- 
dar temporised and pretended to he desirous 
of peace is indisputable. 

Hugh Slurray says, referring to the different 
views of Clive and \\ atson, that the tornicr 
prevailed bo far that a mission was sent to the 
BOiibahdar, who received it honourably, and 
even proposed terms that were considered ad¬ 
missible; but the writer adds, concerning the 
prince, '"He did not, howwer, discontinue lii^ 
march, and by various evasions avoided bring¬ 
ing the treaty to a conclusion,” Lord Macau- 
lav takes the same view of the nabob s conduct 
Tile Frencli at Chandernagore, at this juncture, 
according to Mill, proposed neutrality, even 
although their respective nations were at war 
in Europe, This, however, was a feint, for 
the French at that station could not but know 
the design of their countrymen to drive the 
British out of India, and the policy of rejecting 
proposals of neutrality whenever they were 
strong enough to make war* Professor il- 
son remarks upon this alleged offer, and the 
time at which Mill represents it to have been 
made :—“ There is some contradiction in the 
statements of different authorities on this sub¬ 
ject, which can he reconciled only by a con¬ 
sideration of datea and circumstances* It 
appears j^robable, that the Frencii were not 
informed of the war in Europe, until alter tlie 
march of the nawab to Calcutta, and the nego¬ 
tiations for peace with the English. They 
could not, therefore, have joined him sooner, 
and to prevent that junction taking place, was 
one of Clive's reasons for agreeing to the 
treaty more readily than was thouglit advis¬ 
able by Admiral Watson. He writes to the 
chairman, " I know there are many who think 
I have been too precipitate in the conelnsiou 
of the treaty, but tliey never Imew- that the 
delay of a day or two might have ruined the 
company's affairs, by the junction of the French 
with the nawah, ivhich was on the point of 
being carried into execution,'^ With the conchi- 
eion of the treaty, the French lost their oppor¬ 
tunity of co-operating wdth the nawab. Their 
negotiations for a neutrality were suhsequent 
to the nawab's retreat; and if Chve's account 
of the matter he correct, the English had not 
much reason to he grateful for tiieir forbeai-- 
a nee.” 

The soubahdar, after making many pretences 
of negotiation, appeared on the 8rd of Feb¬ 
ruary before Calcutta, immediately investing 
it* Clive's resolve the next morning to attack 
this camp have been severely criticised, and 
♦ ll/h, 1 179 * 
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^Yiih justice. A tliick mist also obscured his 
operations. Nevertheless, he succeeded in 
cutting through the camp, and returned, hav¬ 
ing suffered as %vell as inflicted heavy loss. 
The nabob was terrified at so audacious an 
act of courage^ and became earnest in his 
overtures for peace, and on the 9th of Eeb- 
ruary a treaty was coueluded. The terms 
^vere the same as he at first offered, until an 
additional article that the English might for¬ 
tify Calcutta. Two days afterwards, he pro¬ 
posed a treaty offensive and defensive, to which 
tlie English acceded, and ubich ivas concluded 
on the same day. 

Olive w'as anxious to attack the French fac- 
tory of Chaiidernagore; but the soubahdar, 
wdlling to see the French in his dominions, as 
a coniiterpoiae to tlie too powerful EngJisJi, 
resisted, and made such a demonstration of 
force as deterred the Englisli from the 
attempt, Clive maintained that either a treaty 
of neutrality with that French station, or an 
immediate attack npon it, was essential to the 
security of English interests, and he proposed 
one, which the Frencli said they must refer to 
the president at Pondicherry, but which Clive 
signed definitively, Watson, who always 
found scruples for refusing to do that upon 
which Clive was bent, or reason for performing 
what Clive hesitated to undertake, refused his 
signature. When Clive was for attacking 
Chaiidernagore, Watson refused, without the 
consent of the viceroy, wbich he knew ivould 
not be given. Large reinforcements arrived 
at this time for the English, and they refused 
to ratify the treaty with the BVeneh of Chan- 
dernagore. While the English were uncertain 
how to act in reference to Chandernagore, they 
became apprised of the facts that the govern- 
mentof Pondicherry was opposed to neutrality, 
and merely desired, by negotiation, to gain 
time, while they were instigating the viceroy 
to rely on them, and forming an alliance to 
expel the English at last. The prince, liosv- 
ever, was alarmed by the invasion and capture 
of Delhi by Ahmed Shah, the Abdailee, and 
the rnmour that the invader had determined to 
march against Bengal. In Ins consternation, he 
sent to the English, entreating their aid, and 
showing his desire to gain it on almost arty 
terms. A council ivas called, at which the 
feeble Mr. Drake, who had run away from 
Calcutta, presided: Mr. Becher, Major Kil¬ 
patrick, and Colonel Clive were the other 
members. It was then debated whether an 
attack should be made on Chandernagore. 
Clive gives the following amusing acconut of 
the way in which the council argued and 
voted :—Mr. Becher gave his opinion for a 
neutrality, Major Kilpatrick, for a neutrality; 
he himself gave his opinion for the attack of 


the place; IMr. Drake gave an opinion that 
nobody could make anything of. Major Kil¬ 
patrick tlien asked him, whether he thought 
the forces and squadron could attack Chau- 
clernagore and the nabob's army at the same 
time ?—he said, he thought they could; upon 
which Major Kilpatrick desired to withdraw 
his opinion, and to be of his. They voted 
jMr. Drake's no opinion at all; and ITajor 
Kilpatrick and he being the majority, a letter 
was written to Admiral \\^stson, desiriug him 
to co-operate in the attack on ChanderM- 
gore." 

Drake was a man without patriotism or 
lionoLir. His sole object waa to be allowed to 
preside quietly in Calcutta, at the head of the 
council, and turn the trading affairs of the 
company to some accoimfc, and his own to re¬ 
sults more profitable. He was jealous of CUve, 
intrigued with the directors in London and 
the council in Madras, to have Olive's inde¬ 
pendent command withdrawn, and for tlmt 
officer either to be placed under bis orders, or 
removed from Bengal, Incredible as it may 
seem,tliat any man who bad deserted hia duty 
and disbonoured bis country, as Drake had 
done, could desire to remove the only officer 
capable of making bead against the eiieiiiv, 
such was the fact. He, therefore, opposed all 
Clive's movements; and Admiral Watson, 
seeing that the counsels on shore were so di¬ 
vided, had tlie more scope for his perpetually re¬ 
curring conscientious ecru pie against any mea¬ 
sure either for negotiation or arms proposed by 
that able and indomitable man. The following 
statement of Clive's instructions, and of e.\“ 
tracts of Drake’s letters for the suppression of 
Clive's independent authority, will account to 
the reader for all the difficulties which arose 
among the English theimselvea whenever Chve 
proposed any new undertaking:—The orders 
given to the admiral and Colonel Olive when 
they left Madras were, to obtain full repara¬ 
tion of all injuries, and eventually to attack 
the tyrant in his capital. The council, on the 
8th of January, advised the court of directors 
of the recapture of Calcutta, and, on the 31 b t, 
of the success against Hoogly. In the latter 
despatch, they adverted to the instructiona 
from the president at Fort St. George, di¬ 
recting that Colonel Cfive, as commander of 
ail the forces, might be furnished wdth plans 
for a treaty with the nabob, having placed 
four lacs of rupees at bis command, and em¬ 
powered him to deviate from the whole or 
part of such plans, should he consider them 
to be inconsistent w'ith the company's interests. 
The conn ci I at On 1 cu t ta ap pe a re d to v i e w w \ th 
strong feelings of jealousy the position in which 
Clive stood towards them by virtue of tlioflc 
instructions. They remarked, iu their letter 
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to tlie (lirectorSj that ^tlie aivtliority the select 
committee at Fort St. George have assumedj 
ill appointiDg Colonel Clive commander-in^ 
chief of the forcea in Bengal, ie ao imaccoimt- 
ahle, that we cannot avoid taking notice of it 
as an encroachment of the riglits and trusts 
invested in ns/ Notwithstanding the im¬ 
portant services Clive had already rendered, 
and the probability of the nabob's advancing 
towards Calcntta, the council added/We have 
required of Colonel CUve to recede from the 
independent powers given him by the select 
committee, but he has refused to surrender 
that authority; we must therefore leave it to 
yon, honoarable sirs, to take notice of so iu- 
jnritnis a conduct in servants on the 

coast.’” Adverting to the powers which he 
possessed, he stated to the court of directors, 
in a letter dated “the camp near Calcutta:” 
“All propositions the council make will be 
attended to; and, for my part, you may be 
assured that, notwithstanding my independent 
command, I shall endeavour to maintain a 
perfect harmony with them, and act through¬ 
out with their participation. They thought 
proper, some time ago, to demand a surrender 
of my commissi on as commander-in-chief, and 
that I would put my a elf under their orders, j 
While 1 looked upon myself as obliged to re- 
fuBe, in justice to those who had entrusted me 
with such powers, I represented that I had no 
intention of making use of any iude pen dent 
powers, unless they induced me to it by ne¬ 
cessity, for we had but one common interest 
to pursue, which was that of the company, 
and as long as that was kept in vieu", they 
would always find me ready to follow tlieir 
instructions/ Colonel Olive's communicatjon 
appears to have been governed by a just sense 
of tlie position In which lie was placed, and to 
have inanifcsted every disposition to act in 
harmony with the council, who felt aggrieved 
at their power having been set aside. At 
such a juncture, all personal feeling should 
have been waived for the common good, es¬ 
pecially in favour of an officer who had evinced 
such qualffications/’^ 

This correspondence, thus quoted and com¬ 
mented upon, shows that from the first mom cut i 
of his success at Bengal, ihe old council 
thwarted him, anxious for any compromise, 
so that they might pursue' their private 
gains. The men who fled with the women 
wdieu Calcutta was besieged, leaving the su¬ 
preme posts of government and military direc¬ 
tion vacant, w’^ere not likely to consent to any 
course ol action of a bold and vigorous nature 

* Auber’s Briiis/t Indm, roJ. i. cliap. ii.: 

pp. 56—59. 


to avenge the murder of their countrymen, 
or vhidicnte the honour of their cmintiy. 
They longed for a money compromise which 
they should largely share, and of the division 
of wdiich they should have the patronage. 
Patriotism and honour w’ere w^orda of no 
meaiiiug to them. Having from the hegin- 
ning of Clive's expedition acted in that spirit, 

: tliey looked wuth much animosity upon the 
projected attack nt Chaiidernagore, tliat ex¬ 
pedition and all other military undertakings 
tending to keep Clive ■with his independent 
commi^ssion in the province, and to increase 
Ills renown, influence, and perliaps hia direct 
power, which was ultimately the caae. Clive, 
however, had made up his mind to drive the 
French from Bengal, and lie lost no time in 
carrying his purpose into effect. The intri¬ 
gues which followed the e%"ents just related, 
and which surroimded the Indomitable Clive, 
who was the life and sotil of English enter¬ 
prise, were complicated, intricate, and un¬ 
principled. The native powers, the French, 
and the English, all endeavoured to deceive 
one another, and all were unscrupulous in 
the meaua which they employed. It has 
become the fash ion among English writers— 
i a fashion set by Mill—to traduce the cha¬ 
racter of the British on all occasions of tempta¬ 
tion during the trials which at that period beset 
them. Much injustice is done to the Anglo- 
, Indian3 0 f that day, by their countrymen o f the 
present age. Impartial justice demands at 
, all events a verdict in their favour when they 
are compared with either French or natives. 
The French si lowed far less honour and poli¬ 
tical morality than the English, and the con¬ 
duct of natives of all ranks, sects, and classes 
was profoundly corrupt, treacherous, Yenal, 
and cruel. Princes, diplomatists, generals, 
merchants, and people were utterly without 
honour or principle, with rare exceptions. 
The course of conduct generally pursued by 
them was so perfidious and wicked, that 
where a simple and direct procedure would 
have better served their }nirposes, they pre¬ 
ferred chicane, meanness, cowardice and folly* 
They exemplified the truth of the saying, 
“ Quos Dens vuh perdere j>rtWs demenfatP 
Tfiey reaped as they served, nabob, soiibahdar 
and people: a judicial vengeance politically 
befel them. It would be an endless task to 
unravel the many Bkeins of artifice which 
were spun around the policy of natives, 
French, and Euglisli at this time. Let it 
suffice, to observe that Olive's skilful ma- 
ncEuvrea and bold schemes defeated the 
coalesced French and natives, and that, 
finally, the French were driven from Bengal. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 

DETHBONEilEHT OF SURAJ-AB^DOWLAII—BATl'LE OF PLASSEY—THE ENGLISH MASTERS 

OF BENG.YL. 


The defeat and luimiliatioii of tlie BYench left 
th e Eri t i sli n o E nrope an r ivals i n Be nga I. T h ere 
%vere still other European factories and settle¬ 
ments, hut there was no prospect, and scarcely 
any possibility of tlieir possessors rising to 
great power, or of even attempting to dispute 
the position and influence of the English. ^Fhe 
agreementa entered Into by tlie latter with the 
eoubalidar iipoa the expulsion of the French, 
and in connection with that event, were not 
fulfilled hj the native government to the satis¬ 
faction of the conquerors, and hence disputes 
arose which led to war, and to the final con¬ 
quest of Bengal by the British. Modern 
writers, especially t;pon the continent of Eu¬ 
rope, allege that these quarrels were fomented 
by the English, in order to find a pretext for 
pushing their conquests; and Clive is espe¬ 
cially accused of having been the evil genius 
of this policy. In support of this view, much 
reliance is placed upxm the statement of Clive, 
wdiick he made to tlie House of (Jommotis, 
that, “ after Chaiidernagore was resolved to 
be attacked, he repeatedly said to tlie com¬ 
mittee, as w’ell as to others, that they could 
not stop there, but must go further; that, 
having established themselves by force, and 
not by consent of the nabob, he would endea¬ 
vour to drive them out again; that they had 
numberless proofs of his intentions, many upon 
record; and that he did suggest to Admiral 
Watson and Sir George Pococke, as well as 
to the committee, the necessity of a revo¬ 
lution ; that Mn Watson and the gentlemen 
of the committee agreed upon the necessity 
of it; and that the nianagemeut of that revo¬ 
lution was, with consent of the committee, left 
to Ah'. Watts, who was resident at the nabob’s 
capital, and himself ; that great dissatisfaction 
arising among Suraj-ad-Dowlalds troops,Meer 
Jaffier ^vas pitched upon to be the person to 
place in the room of Suraj-ad-Bowdah, in con¬ 
sequence of which a treaty %va3 formed.’* Clive 
never intended to intimate, by what he thus 
stated, that the idea of deposing tlie soubahdar 
arose with tlie English: the fact %vaB other¬ 
wise. The Englisli only took up a suggestion 
made by certain of the soubahdar*s subjects; 
and, as Lord Clive iutimates in his statement 
just quoted, and as he elsewdiere declared, he 
w’aB actuated, in falling in with the plans of 
the conspirators, by the necessity of the case. 
Tlie soubahdar never intended to fulfll any of 
his agreemente: be hated and feared the 


English too much ever to be at ease while they 
held power and influence in Bengal. Lord 
Alaeaulay describes his state of minds and 
proceedings at this period in terms as correct 
as expressive :— 

'' The French rvere now vanquished; and 
he began to regard the English with still 
greater fear and still greater hatred. His 
weak and impnncipled mind oscillated be¬ 
tween ser vili £y and insolence. One day be sent 
a large sum to Calcutta, as part of the compen¬ 
sation due for the wTongs ivhich he had com¬ 
mitted. The next day, he sent a present of 
jewels to Bussy, exhorting that dlstiuguieheil 
officer to liasten to protect Bengal * against 
Clive, the daring in war, on whom,’ says his 
highness, * may all bad fortune attend/ He 
ordered liis army to march against the Eng¬ 
lish. He countermanded his orders. He tore 
Clive’s letters. He then sent answers in the 
most florid language of compliment. He or¬ 
dered Watts out of his presence, and threatened 
to impale him. He again sent for Watts, and 
begged pardon for the insult In the meantime, 
his maladministration, his folly, his disaulute 
manners, and his love of the lowest company, 
had disgusted all classes of his subjects—sol¬ 
diers, traders, civil functionaries, tlie proud and 
ostentationB Bfohammedaiis, the timid, supple, 
and parsimonious Hindoos. A formidable 
conspiracy was formed against him, in whicii 
were included Koydulhih, the minister of 
finance; Aleer Jaffier, tlie principal com¬ 
mander of his troops; and Jugget Seit,* the 
richest banlcer in India. The plot was con¬ 
fided to the English agents, and a communi¬ 
cation was opened between the malcontents 
at Bloorshedabad, and the committee at Cal¬ 
cutta, In the committee there was uiudi 
hesitation; but Clive’s voice was given for the 
conspirators, and Ills vigour and firmness bore 
down all opposition. It was determined tlial 
the English should lend their powerful assist¬ 
ance to depose Suraj-ad-I>owlali, and to place 
Meer Jaffier on the throne of Bengal. , , . The 
odiona vices of Snraj-ad-Dowlali, the wrongs 
which the English had suffered at his hands, 
the dangers to which our trade must have 
been exposed had he continued to reign, ap¬ 
pear to us fuljy to justify the resolution of 
deposing him.” 

'^Tlie odious vices ofSuraj,” in spite of Lord 
Alacaulay'a opinion to the contrary, afforded 
♦ Properly, Set.” 
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no justification whatever to the English for 
the part they took, neither did they rest their 
eonOuct on any s\;ch foolish ground. The 
wrongs which the Etigliah had suffered at his 
hand ” would have afforded ae little justihca- 
tioii for their connection with the conspiracy aa 
his odious vices. Suraj had compensated 
tliese wrongs, and placed himself not only on 
terms of amity, hut alliance with tliose vvhom 
he had so foully injured. Neither did the 
British rest their procedure upon any wrongs 
endured hy them in the previous ivar. The 
dangers to winch our trade must have been 
exposed/* is too vague an aUegation to justify 
an ally for entering into a conspiracy; hut 
there is no donht a conviction that sucli 
dajigers impended, influenced the committee 
at Caicidta. Olive, by whose advice the over¬ 
tures of the conspirators were entertained, 
based his policy upon the facts that the faith¬ 
less tyrant had broken treaty with the British, 
and intrigued for their overthrow with tlie 
French in the Carnatic, and at the court of 
the Deccan; and Clive also rested his policy 
on the obvious truth that a man so vindictive, 
foolish, and capricious ns Suraj, could never 
he a safe ally, and would always prove a 
treacherous foes as he had already proved him¬ 
self to he. The clear evidence afforded that 
the infatuated prince was resolved to attempt 
the expulsion of tVie English at the first fa* 
fable moment, and had already set on foot 
traitorous designs, thereby violating all Ins 
engagements, afforded better justification for 
tlie desire and purpose to depose him thaii 
that which Lord MacanJay urges in Clivers 
defence. The first ostensible cause of dispute 
was the refusal of Suraj to deliver up cer¬ 
tain French wlio bad collected at Oossini- 
bagar. The nabob furnished Mr, Law,^ the 
chief of the French factory there, 'ivitii arms, 
ammunition, and even money, and sent Jjim and 
his peojile to Bahan Olive detached a part 
of his aimy to intercept the fugitives^, and in- 
eensed as well as alarmed the nabob by tlie 
holduess of such a measure. From this in* 
cident began open altercations between the 
British and Suraj, of such a nature as plainly 
portended not only a speedy breach of the 
alliance, but open war. 

The plot referred to in the f[Uotation from 
Lord Macanlay, was one of the fruits of this 
state of things. It was not the first conspi¬ 
racy formed against Suraj by his own sub¬ 
jects and officers, nor were the proposals 
which arose out of it tlie first made to the 
English by the nabob*s subjects against him; 
but the project of Meer Jaffier appeared to 
the Britiali the most feasible, or possibly the 

* Far an account of whom see chapter on the “Freucli 
Bast India Company.^’ 
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pear was then ripe." Meer Jaffier w^as not 
actually in the employment of Suraj, as the 
quotation from Lord Macaulay would indicate, 
when he first opened communications with 
the English. He had been deposed, and in 
a manner likely to make him a rebel. 
That chief was, however, a person of too 
much consequence to remain long out of the 
]iub]ic eervice. for he had held high rank in 
tlie army of All Verdi, to whose sister he had 
been marned. His rank was that of an iiidc' 
pendent military cliief, in wdiich anoinalons 
position he raised and paid Iiia army, which 
nominally was in the service of the nabob, 
hut really regarded aa its chief the general 
who recruited aud paid it. 

When negotiations were fully opened be¬ 
tween the conspirators at Moors bed a bad and 
the English at Calcutta, co-operation w'as 
agreed upon in manner and on terms which 
have been mucli censured by historians. 
The English senate resounded during many 
sessions of the last century with denunciations 
of the venality and treachery of the com¬ 
mittee at Calcutta dnting these transactions ; 
and the English press threw forth innumerable 
sheets filled with reclamations and abuse of 
the British chiefs. Lord ^Macaulay, wlm vin¬ 
dicates the deposition of the nabob, and the 
coalition of the English and the native party 
in the revolt of the latter, condemns Clive for 
writing soothing letters to the nabob and 
keeping up the semblance of amity. It must 
be obvimia to every reflecting reader, that if 
It were right for the English to co-operate in 
the conspfi'acy at alJ, it was necessary to carry 
out tlieir project by preserving appearances 
until the hour arrived for throwing oft' the 
alliance openly. His lordship is obviously 
inconsistent in excusing the one part taken 
by the English aud censuring the other. 
Whatever he the merits of the case, Clive did 
no more than English diplomatists, and all 
other diplomatists, European and Oriental, 
have done ever since—conceal the purpose of 
their goveruments to throw off an alhancs 
until opportune occasion. Governments with 
which Lord Macaulay has been connected, 
and which have bad all the service of his 
peculiar rhetoric, have shown as much laxiry 
iu tlie ethics of their diplomacy. 

Probably no part of the conduct of the 
English has been so severely handled fjy 
moral critics, as the peeiinlary bargain made 
with Meer Jaffier by the Calcutta coininittee. 
Jaffier readily undertook to pay lai-ge demands 
made by the English, In name of compen- 
sation for losses by the capture of Calcutta, 
10,000,000 rupees were promised to tlie Eng- 
lisii conqjany, 5,000,000 rupees to English 
inhabitants, 2,000,000 to the Indians, aud 
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700,000 to t1i6 Armeman^. Theae sums were 
specided in the formal treaty. Over and he- 
side this, it was resolved by the committee of 
tlie council—that is, the small number of indi- 
Yiduakhy whom the biisiaesfl%va8 perforined— 
that n donation of 3,500,000 rupees ahoidd be 
asked for the squadron ; and another of equal 
amount for the army. When this was 
settled," says Lord Clive, “ Mr. Beclier (a 
member) suggested to the committee, that he 
thought that committee, who managed the 
great macliiue of government, was entitled to 
some conaicleration, as well as the army and 
navy." Such a proposition, in such an as¬ 
sembly, could not fail to appear eminently 
reasonable. It met with general approba¬ 
tion. Mr. Becher informs ns, that the sums 
received were 280,000 rupees by Mr, Drake, 
the governor; 280,000 by Colonel Clive ; and 
240,000 each, by iiimself, Sir. and 

Major Kilpatrick, the inferior members of the 
committee. The terms obtained in favonr of 
the company were, that all the French fac¬ 
tories and effects should be given up; that 
the French should be for ever excluded from 
Bengal; that the territory surrounding Cal¬ 
cutta to the distance of six hundred yards 
beyond the Mahratta ditch, and all the land 
lying south of Oalcntta as far as Oalpee, should 
be granted them on zemindary tenure, the 
conq>any paying the rents in the same man¬ 
ner as other semindars. 

Mr Mill, with an impartiality and justice 
or which lie is too often very sparing %vhere 
the conduct of the company^ servants is con¬ 
cerned, makes the following critique upon this 
pecuniary arrangement, on account of wdiich 
Clive and the council have been so frequently 
stigmatised as venal and corrnptThese 
pTeeents, which w'ere afterwards made use of 
by the pei'sonal enemies of Clive, to effect bis 
annoyance and attempt his ruin, detract much 
from the splendour of his reputation, and re¬ 
flect discredit upon all who were parties to 
til 0 i r accept an ce. That gen oral, ad m iral, an d 
members of the select committee, w^ere alike 
influenced by a grasping and mercenary spirit 
is undeniable, and they seized, with an avidity 
which denoted a lamentable absence of ele¬ 
vated principles, upon an unexpected oppor¬ 
tunity of realizing princely fortunes. At the 
same time, many considerations may bo urged 
in their excuse, and a more disinterested con¬ 
duct Tpvoiild liave exhibited in them, a very 
extraordinary exception to the prevailing 
practices and feelings of the times. The 
servants of the company had never been for¬ 
bidden to receive presenta from the natives 
of rank, and as they ^Yere very ill paid, it was 
understood that they were at liberty to pay 
themselves in any manner they could which 


did not injure their employers. The making 
of presenta w^as an establishecl practice 
amongst the natives, and is one which they 
even yet consider as a necessary part of 
friendly or formal intercourse, ami although, 
agreeably to thair notions, it is moat iucum- 
bent on the inferior to approach Ida superior 
with an offering, yet on great public oeeasions, 
and especially upon any signal tritimph, the 
distribution of liberal donations to the army 
and the chief officers of the court is a natural 
result. Tliere w^aa nothing more than cus¬ 
tom a ly, therefore, in the gift of large sums of 
money by Meer Jaffier to those to whom he 
was indebted for his accession; and, as there 
was neither law nor usage opposed to the ac¬ 
ceptance of bis donations by tlie servants of 
the company, and as they w^ere avowedly ex¬ 
pected and openly received, there was nothing 
djabonest in the transaction. That the anumnt 
of the presents w^as excessive, may be attri¬ 
buted, in some degree, to the erroneous opinion 
entertamed probably by Meer Jaffier, and 
certainly by the company's servants, of the 
great wealth in the treasury of Suraj-ad-Dow- 
lalij whicli admitted of such deduction. With 
a just regard to circumstances and seasons, 
therefore, it is unjust to expect from tlie ser¬ 
vants of the company a lofty disregard of 
personal advantage, although tliey would Imve 
merited more unquaUiied admirafiou had they 
disdained their private enriclinient in the 
noble aim of promoting the public good: much 
unhappiness would have been avoided hy 
tliemselves, much misery would have been 
spared to Bengal." That many of the per¬ 
sons engaged in these arrangements w^ere 
actuated by motives the most selfish and 
venal, llie minor transactions connected with 
them incidentally reveah The discussion 
which arose in the committee as to how much 
its inferior members were to receive, is a case 
in point. The dUtnbution of 240,000 rupees 
each to Beclier, Watts, and Kilpatrick, led 
to a dispute, wdiicli Clive thus accounted for 
and described ;—Upon this being known, 
Mr. Watson replied, that he was entitled to a 
share in that money. He (Clive) agreed in 
opinion with the gentlemen, when this appli¬ 
cation was made, that Mr. Watson was not 
one of the committee, but at the same thus 
did justice to his services, and proposed to the 
gentlemen to contribute as much as would 
make his share equal to the governor's and 
his own; that about three or four consented 
to it, the rest would not." 

In order to carry out the compact, the 
English were to make open war, and advan¬ 
cing a small force, tlie General Meer Jaflier 
would join it at Ciitwa with his own troops, 
.^iid ns many other detachments from the 
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nabob's army, as be migbfc be able to gain 
over thvoTigh tbe instrumentality of other 
military malcontents. Clive put liimself at 
the liead of a very email body of iiieu, and 
marched to Cutwa^ but ou arriving at tlie 
midezvoue, lie found no allies. This dis¬ 
quieted him, for he had but little confidence 
in the courage, capacity, or sincerity of the 
conspirators. His disquietude was increased 
by letters from Moorshedabad, infonidng some 
of the natives in liis camp, that the conspiracy 
bad been revealed to the nabob, and that 
Meer Jaffier had only saved hie life, by pro¬ 
mising to aid with Ills best endearours the 
prosecution of the war against the Englisli, 
These tidings were soon followed by a letter 
from Meer Jaffier himself, informing Clive 
that the nabob,anspectingsome designs against 
his throne, had compelled him to swear fidelity 
upon the Koran, The general pleaded his 
oath as a reason for not having fulfilled his 
engagement so far, but declared that on the 
day of battle lie would go over to Clive with 
his army, Tliia epistle furuished an illns- 
tration of Molianimedan casuistry. The oath 
of fidelity upon the Koran preserved so far 
the fealty of the rebel chief, that he would 1 
not at once go over to his ally, but w^onld, 
neveTtheleas, hold friendly commnnications 
with him, and propose new modes of de¬ 
stroying his master's interests, which on the 
day of battle be promiBed to lie tray, Clive no 
longer trusted Meer Jaffier, who was playing a 
dotible game. He had committed the English 
to an undertaking which they would not have 
ventured upon without his aid: yet his own 
purpose was to observe neutrality, and pJay 
off both the forces, that of the Eritish and 
that of the nabob, against one another, and 
make hia own terms nuth the ultimate con¬ 
queror. Clive, with all his impetnoua and 
rash boldness, felt the desperate nature of his 
position, and was depressed, lie afterwards 
admitted the depression he felt, and avowed 
that he “thought it extremely haisardous to 
pass a river which is only fordable in one 
place, inarch a hundred and fifty miles up 
the country, and risk a battle, when, if a 
defeat ensued, not one man would have re¬ 
turned to tell it “ 

Tims perplexed, he grnnmoned a council of 
war which decided against passing the river. 
ChVe declared that if he had followed its 
advice, the result would have been the ruin 
of the East India Company. It would not, 
however, have been reasonable on his part to 
expect the council to come to any other opinion 
than they did, which was in bannony with his 
own, a fact rvhieh he took nnnsnal pains to 
let them know before they gave the decision. 
It is the custom in counciie of war for the 


junior officer to give his opinion first, so that, 
uninfluenced by the authority of his seniors, 
be may express lus own conviction. On this 
occasion, Clive first declared his judgment 
against crossing the river, and so great was 
his influence that this decision was imme¬ 
diately concurred in, so that in fact it was not 
a council of war, but the opinion of Clive 
liimaeif, echoed by his junior officers. 

Orme relates that “after the cmmeil dis¬ 
persed, he retired alone into the adjoining 
grove, where be continued an hour in deep 
meditation : and gave orders, on bis return to 
hia quarters, that the army shoidd cross 
the river in the morning.”^ It is probable 
that Orme had this account from the lips of 
Clive himself The next morning the army 
crossed the river, and at midnight arrived at 
PJasaey. Before Clive had heard from Meer 
Jaffier that the Bonhahdarf bad sworn him on 
the Koran, the faitliless general was thus 
addressed by his English ally, through Mr. 
Watts, the English reflident at the court of 
Suvaj “ Ted Meer Jaffier to fear nothing. 
I will join him \rith five thousand men who 
never turned their backs. Assure him I tvid 
march night and day to his aesistance, and 
I stand by him as long as I have a man left/' 
Meer Jaffier was not brave, and the force of 
the great English captain was bo inferior, 
that, notwithstanding, the mighty name already 
gained by its commander, Meer Jaffier was 
discouraged. Had the army of Clive been 
twice as numerous, the wily Mohammedan 
would Imve proved a more prompt ally. 
Some historians aecuae Meer Jaffier of having 
himself awakened the suspicions of the sou- 
bahdar against others of the confederates, 
that he might, if necessary, for hia own pur¬ 
poses betray them also, but it Is not probable 
that a politician ao timid, would venture upon 
so bold a procedure. The suspicions of the 
viceroy were actually aroused by M. Law, who 
was led to suspect the plot, through Informa¬ 
tion connected wdth the French agents at the 
court He consequently urged the prince to 
retain French troops about bis person, but 
hia cowardice and vacillation prevented hia 
following such coniisel, for he was afraid of 
exasperating the Eugliali, yet more afraid of‘ 
ofiending bis own people who were jealous 
of foreign troops, and he had not implicit con¬ 
fidence in the French themselves. 

Before the battle of PlasBey was fought, or 
the little English army Lad crossed their 
rubicon, while yet everything depended upon 

* Vol. ii. p. 170. 

^ t Smj-od-Dottlafi ia ealld soubahdar and nabpb in- 
discrimmatdy by hiitoriana, aJtbougb the Pa roes are not 
synoiiymonB ; a nabob properly being depafy of the soii- 
babdar, as fba latter is vieeroy of the Mogul. 
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the privacy with which the conspirators 
canied on aflairs with their English allies^ a 
danger threatened the whole scheme, of the 
most alarming nature* The secret negotia¬ 
tions between Clive and Meer Jaffier, and the 
ostensible diplomatic business between the 
council at Calcutta and the soubalidar. w’ere 
carried on by Mr* AYatte, the English resident 
at his courtj and one Omichunth n Bengalee* 
Pie had been a merchant at Calcutta^ and suf¬ 
fered heavy loss when the place ^vas captured 
by Burajj but, finding favour with the tyrant^ 
he was brought to 3Ioorshetlabad and com¬ 
pensated for the losses he had sustained, 
Notwithstanding this unusual generosity on 
the part of Suraj, Omicliiind betrayed him. 
It was convenient both to the soubalular and 
the English to have a person of Omichund’s 
parts, experience, and hiiowdedge of the Eng¬ 
lish as a medium of transacting political busi¬ 
ness, especially as polities and commerce were 
so interwoven in the relations of the two 
p 0 w' ers * Om i c h uu d was rich, bu t exce e d i n g 1 y 
avaricious. He had no honour, no lo^^alty, 
and \va3 ready to sell either prince or stranger 
to the other* He believed that the English 
could pay the better price, and would in the 
long rtiii succeed, for lie was far-sighted in 
politics, and a shrewd judge of character. 
He readily joined the conspirators; for, having 
a talent for intrigue, he thus found scope for 
it. Considering the English good paymasters, 
and more worthy of trust tliau his master, he 
w^as prepared to betray the latter for a price, 
which was agreed upon amongst the conspi- 
rators, and between him and them and the 
Englisli* He accordingly assisted Mi\ ^Vatts 
ill all the plots carried on at the court of 
Bengal, and was instrumental by his intimate 
knowledge of Suraj's meiita! habits and 
character, and by hia own plausible manner 
and ingenious mind, in soothing the anger 
of the soubahdar, and lulling his suspicions of 
his own court, upon which the prince, utterly 
faithless himaelh placed scarcely any reliance* 
Omichund appears to have gained more influ- 
euce over him than any of his courtiers, and 
he wielded it in the intereat of the projected 
revolution* 

'V^'hen all %vas ready for action, and Clive's 
little army was committed to the struggle, the 
mercenary and faithless Bengalee informed 
Mr, \\"atts that unless the English consented 
to pay ]iim, as an additional bribe, the enor¬ 
mous Bum—especially in those days, and in 
the circumstances of the English in Bengal—of 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling, he 
would disclose the conspiracy, Clive was 
appalled by the villainy of the wretch, for he 
had from the first been one of the most zealous 
advocates of a revoiutioiij and W’^ns the person 


througli wdiom tlie proposals came to the 
English to aid in effecting that re%'’olution. 
If the English refused, Mr* Watts, Bleer daf- 
fier, and all concerned, natives or English, in 
the poNver of SuraJ wmld be seized and 
visited with the extreme of torture* It wag 
the opinion of Mr* Watts, and of Moer Jaf- 
fier, that Omichund would certainly fulfil hk 
threat, unless the English gave him such 
security as satisfied him that he should receive 
the vast treasure he demanded, which, 'wilh 
his previous demands, w-ould probably reach 
half a million sterling* Althongli he had 
been already compensated by tlie soubahdiir 
for his losses at Calcutta, he contrived to con¬ 
ceal that fact from the English, and had 
already obtained a pledge of com pen sat ion 
from them* The committee at Calcutta were 
paralyzed, but tJie ready courage and resources 
of Clive never failed* lie undertook the 
management of this apparently iinconf|uei ab!e 
dEinger, and succeeded in satisfying Omichund, 
so as to secure his silence, and yet of punish¬ 
ing the traitor, so as to deprive him of all for 
which he had dealt so greedy a bargain* All 
that Omichnad required was accordingly done, 
without any dis satis fact ion with his treachery 
having been expressed to him, either tlirough 
the resident Watts or by direct corre- 
sp on deuce. He vraa treated as if it vrere 

natural and proper that he should make the 
most of his secret, and be a chief sharer in the 
spoil. This disarmed him of all suspicion that 
the English had any plan for outwitting him* 
Supposing that tliey regarded his conduct as 
that which any individual among them would 
himself pursue, in like circumstances, he Jjad 
no doubt that tliey would, on the score of his 
treachery, refuse to pay, or promise to l>e 
paid by the prospective nabob, all Ida demands* 
The security which Omichund sought was an 
article in a secret treaty between Meer Jaffier 
and the English, conferring upon him all he 
had required, and he demanded the perusal of 
the treaty itself Clive drew up two treaties, 
one on white paper, the other on red* In the 
former, which was tlie real one, no mention 
was made of Omichund; in the latter, which 
^vas fictitious, the payment of his demands 
waa made a BtlpulatioD, Lord Macaulay is 
very severe upon Clive in this instance, in 
which severity he is supported by nearly 
every writer of the day who touches this 
episode of Anglo-Indian conquest. 

It is surprising that the conduct of Clive 
should be denounced so sternly, especially by 
politicians who uphold deeds far more ques¬ 
tionable when a party object of modern times 
is to be served by so doing. Clive had always 
intended to act honestly by the perfidious 
Hindoo, nor had the council at Calcutta ever 
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for a moment contemplated an injustice to 
him. He was too useful and powerful to be 
til6 object of any meditated treachery by tlie 
English ; but when they found Inm falsej and 
tlmt he was about to use the snares he had 
placed in their hands to catch the nabob for 
tile purpose of their own destruction, they 
might well throw the meshes over himself. 
Even, after all, when the English had liim at 
their mercy, they treated Idm with indulgence. 

Before Olive could accomplish his purpose 
by means of the duplicate treaty, a dithciiICy 
arose in coiiset][uence of Admiral Watson's 
refusing to sign the fictitious one. For this 
the admiral is praised by most writers to the 
disparagement of CJive, but the admiral had 
always a point of conscience or of doubt w'hen- 
ever fhe bold and fertile spirit of Clive pre¬ 
sented to him a grand conception or a manly 
enterprise, Watson had little responsibility 
beyond beeping his ships safe, driving off tliose 
of the enemy, then an easy matter, or bearing 
troops from one port to another. Upon the 
presidents and commanders on shore the real 
responsibility lay, and they often met with 
embarrassmeut from the tardy views and want 
of enterprise on tlie part of the royal naval I 
commanders, W atson, although an able naval 
officer, aho%Yed no competency beyond that ; 
and was a clog and impediment to the enter¬ 
prise of Clive. Some of the panegyrists of 
A^'atson, whose praise was e:spended in that 
direction as indirect censure of Clive, doubt 
if he ever concurred in the intrigue for the 
deposition of Suraj-ad-Dowkh, but there is 
inconteatnble evidence that he approved of it. 
If the admiral felt no qualm of conscience in 
carrying on an intrigue with Oniichiind to 
detlironc his sovereign, thus countenancing, 
oil the part of the wily Hindoo, treachery 
which admitted of no apology or palliation, it 
is strange that his conscience sliould beeonie 
60 tender when an e.xpedieiit such ns Clive 
resorted to, as a protection against treachery^ 
was presented for his opinion. Probably if 
any other member of the council but Clive 
bad contrived the subtle trick, Watson might 
have admired its ingenuity^ and have con¬ 
sidered it an appropriate mode, under the 
circumstances, of snatching from the hands of 
a double traitor the reward be had so in¬ 
geniously determined to clutch. One may 
fairly suppose this of the admiral when perus¬ 
ing his correspondence with Clive, expressing 
his good wislies for the success of a conspiracy 
nhich couM oiiJj^ prosper by the English as¬ 
senting to the treachery of Omichimd against 
his own master. However influenced, Watson 
refused to sign the red treaty. Macaulav 
says that Clive forged his signature. Uliii 
throws the imputation upon the whole com¬ 


mittee, At all events, the treaty was pre¬ 
sented ill such form as to deceive the Hindoo, 
with all the sagacity for which Or me givefi 
him credit. After the battle ol Plaaaey and 
the triumphant progress of Clive through 
Bengal, Omichuud was undeceived, and he 
found that Lis perfidy had overreached itself, 
and that in Clive he had encoimteied an in¬ 
tellect as Buhtlo as Ids own. As this episode 
in British Indian history has given rise to 
much controversy, especially since the days of 
Mill, it will interest the reader to place before 
him the bitter animadversion of that writer, 
and tlie calm and candid reply to it of Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson. All the accusations against 
Clive and the council, from the days of Mill 
to Macaulay, are presented In brief in tiie 
following note to Mill's Jiistory —“ Among 
the Hindoo merchants established at Calcutta 
was Omichund, ^ a man/ says Mr. Orme, ^ of 
great sagacity and understanding,' who had 
traded to a vast amount, and acquired an 
enormous fortune. 'The extent of his habi¬ 
tation,' continues Llr. Orme, ‘ divided into 
various departmeuts, the number of bis ser¬ 
vants continually employed in various occu¬ 
pations, and a retinue of armed men in cou- 
I stant pay, resembled more the state of a prince 
than the condition of a merchant. His com¬ 
merce extended to all parts of Bengal and 
Bahar, and by presents and services he had 
acquired so much influence with the principal 
officers of the Bengal government, that the 
presidency, in times of difficulty, used to em¬ 
ploy Ilfs mediation with the nabob. This 
pre-eminence, however, did not fail to render 
him the object of much envy/j- Wlien the 
alarm, excited by tlie hostile designs of Hu- 
raj-ad-DowIah, threw into consternation the 
minds of Mr. Drake and his council, among, 
other weak ideas which occurred to them, one 
was to eecure the person of Oniichund, lest, 
peraclventure, he should he in concert with 
their enemies. He was seized and thrown 
into confinement. His guards, believing that 
violence, that is, dishonour, would next fall 
upon Ids house, set fire to it, after the manner 
of Hindoos, and b 1 a lightered the inmates of 
his harem. Notwithatanding this, when Mr. 
Hoi we] I endeavoured to parley with the 
nabob, he employed Omiebund to write letters 
to Lis friends, importuning them to intercede, 
in that extremity, with the prince. At the 
capture, thougli his person wm liberated, his 
valuable effects and merchandise were plun¬ 
dered. No less than four hundred thonaand 
rupees in cash were found in his treasury. 
When an order was publislied that such of the 
English as had escaped the Black Hole might 

* Vol. ill, book iv', chap. hr. p. 135. 

t Oxiue, Tol. ii. p. 50. 
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return to tlieir hoines, they were a^ipplied 
with pravisi(ins^ l>y Omichuiid^ ^ wlioee in ter- 
ceBsion/ Orrae, Miad probably procured 
their return,^ Omicliund, upon the riiin ol 
Calcutta, folloM^ed the naboVe army, and soon 
acquired a high degree of confidence both with 
the nabob's favourite, and with himself. After 
the recovery of Calcutta, i^hen the nabob, 
alarmed at the attack of his cainp^ entered 
into negotiation, and concluded a treaty, Omi- 
ehund was one of the principal agents em¬ 
ployed. And when Mr. Watts was sent to 
Moorshedabad as agent at the durbar (court) 
of Suraj-ad-Dowlah, ^he was acconipanied/ 
Bays Mr, Orme (ii, 137), 'by Omichund, 
wdio&e conduct in the late negotiation liad 
effaced the impression of former imputations, 
insomuch tliat Mr. Watts was permitted to 
consult and employ him without reserve on 
all occasions/ He was employed aa a main 
instrument in all the intrigues w'ith Jaffier, 
It was never surmised that lie did not second, 
with all his efforte, the projects of the Eng¬ 
lish; it was never denied that his services 
were of the utmost iniportanee, Mr. Orme 
says expressly (p. 183), that ' his tales and 
artifices prevented Buraj-ad-Dowlnb from be¬ 
lieving the representations of his most trusty 
servants, who early suspected, and at length 
were convinced, that the English were con¬ 
federated with Jaffier/ When the terms of 
compensation for the losses sustained by the 
capture of Calcutta were negotiated between 
Mr. Watts and Meer Jaffier, three inilliona of 
rupees were set down to Omiehuiid, which, 
conaidei'ing the extent of his property, and 
that ‘ most of the best bouses in Calcutta were 
was probably not more tlmu his loss. 
Looking forward to the rewards, which he 
-doubted not that Jaffier, if successful, w^oiild 
bestow upon tliose of the Englisli who were 
the chief instruments of his exaltation ; esti¬ 
mating also the importance of Ins own ser¬ 
vices, and the risk, both of life and of fortune, 
winch, in rendering those services, he had in¬ 
curred, Oniidiund conceived that lie too might 
put in hia claim for reward; and, according 
to the example of his countrymen, resolved 
not to injure himself by the modesty of his 
demand. He asked a commission of five per 
cent, on the money wliicli should be received 
from the nabob's treasury, and a fourth part 
of the jewels; but agreed, upon heaving the 
objections of Mr. Watts, to refer hia claims 
to the committee. When the accounts were 
sent to Calcutta, the sum to be given to Omi- 
cbniid, even as compensation for his losses, 
seemed a very heavy grievance to men who 
panted for more to themselves. To uieu 
w^hose minds were in such a state, the great 
* Orme, voh ii, p. IBS* 


demands of Omichund appeared (the reader 
wilt laugh’—but they did literally appear) a 
urime. They were voted a crime; and to 
great a crime, as to deserve to be pnniahed— 
to be punished, not only by depriving him of 
all reward, but depriving him of his compen- 
safion, that compensation which was stipulated 
for to everybody : it was voted diat Omichund 
should have nothing. They were in his 
pow’cr, however, therefore lie was not to he 
irritated. It was necessary be shonld be de¬ 
ceived. Clive, whom deception, when it suited 
his purpose, never cost a pang, proposed that 
two treaties wdth Meer Jaffier should be drawn 
up, and signed, one, in which satisfaction to 
Oiniehund should be provided for, which 
Omichund should see; another, that which 
should really bo executed, in which he should 
not be named. To Ids honour be it spoken, 
Admiral Watson refused to be a party in this 
treacilery. He would not sign the false treaty; 
and the committee forged hia name. When 
Omichund, upon the final adjustment, was told 
that he urns cheated, and found that ho was a 
mined man, lie fainted away, and lost liis 
reason. He w’as from that moment insane. 
Hot an Eugliahman, not even Mr. Orme, has 
yet expressed a word of sympathy or regret/' 
To this, Professor Wilson replies i—"" In 
this Btatemeiit some very material circum- 
stauces are omitted, w^hich palliate, if they do 
not justify the deception that was practised. 
Before the attack upon Calcutta, Omichund 
was in fi’ieiidiy correspondence with tlie min¬ 
isters and servants of the nawab, and upon its 
being taken, w^aa treated wdth civility by Su- 
raj ~ ad - Do wla b, om h e a ccom pan! ed to Mo or - 

ehedabad, and there obtained Irom him repay- 
lueut of the money wdiich in the plunder of 
Calcutta had been carried off from bis bouse. 
Hotwi til Stan ding this, he w^as one of the first, 
through his connection, no doubt, with the 
Hindoo ministers, and Sets, the banker, to 
engage in the plot against Suraj-ad-Dowlah. 
The English had, tlierefore, no great reason 
to look upon him as their friend ; and as It is 
evident that be was a stranger to eveiy prin¬ 
ciple except love of money, tliere Is notliing 
in his dial'aeter to awaken any sympathy for 
his fate. Still it is undeniable that thus far 
be merited no treachery, and that his services 
were enti tied toeoiisideration. 11 was intended 
to reimburse bis losses and remunerate bis 
assistance; but bis want of principle inetigated 
him to enrich himself by the secret to wliich 
he had been admitted, and when all was pre¬ 
pared for action, he waited on !Mr. Watts, the 
agent at Cossimbazar, and threatened to ac¬ 
quaint the naivab with the conspiracy, unless 
a donation was secured to him of thirty lacs 
of rupees, about £350.(100* The demand was 
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exorbitant, and infinitely beyond tbe amount 
of any losses he could have sustained by the 
plunder of Gakutta, for which losses also, it 
is to he remeinberecL he had already received 
compenaatiom Mr, Mill thinks it probably 
not more than his loss, because the best houses 
in Calcutta, according to Or me, were his. 
But admitting that they were of great value, 
which is not very likely, they Avere still his. 
Calcutta was not razed to the ground; the 
buildingB were still there, and on its recapture 
had of course reverted to their owners. The 
claim was wholly iuadmissihie, and ils un¬ 
reasonableness was aggravated by the threat 
of treacilery with which it was enforced* 
What was to be done ? To iiave rejected it 
at once would have been followed by the cer* 
tain murder of the comj^any’s servants at 
Cogainibazar, and of Meer Jaffier, vAuth all liis 
family and adherents, and by the probable 
defeat of the British projects and their de¬ 
struction* The menaced treason of Oniiciiund, 
and its fatal conacfiuences, are scarcely ad" 
Averted to In the preceding account, although 
it Avas that, and not the mere demand of ex¬ 
travagant compensation, Avhicli was naturally 
enough denounced by tlie committee as a 
crime, and determined to be worthy of punish¬ 
ment. Clive, \v\\o had all along advocated 
his cause, and defended his character,' received 
with equal surprise and mdlgnation the in- 
con trove rti hie proofs offered of his guilt. 
Viewing him aa a public enemy, he con¬ 
sidered, as he stated at the period, and pub¬ 
licly avoAvecl afterwards, every artifice that 
could deceiA^Q him to be not only defensible, 
but just and proper*^ There may be a diifer- 
eiice of opinion on this subject, and it would 
haA^e been more for the credit of the European 
character that, hoAvever freaciierously ex^ 
torted, the promise should have been per¬ 
formed, the money should have been paid; 
hut there can be no doubt, that, iu order to 
appreciate with justice the conduct of Clive 
and the committee, the circumstance of Omi- 
ehundk menaced treason should not he kept 
out of sight. As to the reputed effects ol‘ his 
disappointment upon his intellects and life, 
there is good reason to doubt their occurrence, 
for in tile month of August folloAA'iug, Clive 
reeoiumemls him to the secret committee ol 
the court of directors, ns ' a person capable of 
rendering grenf: services, and, therefore, not 
wholly to be discarded*^ 

Tlie opinion of Professor Wilson is sub¬ 
scribed by many persons of eminence in 
connection with India, as the author of 
this history has meang of knowing. In tlie 
esteem of others equallj’^ eminent, the learn eti 

^ See Life of CHvef vol, i. p. 3S0. 


Professor conceded too much aa to the ethical 
impropriety of reiusing the demand of Omi- 
chuud when victory crowned the Eiiglisli 
arms. Such men as Elphiriatone, Prinsep, 
&c., among the most competent of living men 
to pronounce an opinion on Indian affairs, 
take this view. Upon some of the severer 
attacks of Mill, Lord Macaulay himself, euffi- 
ciently severe, has made the following stvlc- 
tiires :—“ We can by no means agree Avith 
Sir John Malcolm, Avho is obstinately resolved 
to see nothing but honour and integrity in 
the conduct of his hero* But we can as little 
agree with Mr. Mill, who has gone so far as 
to say that Clive was a man 'to Avliom de¬ 
ception, aaIioji it suited his purpose, never 
cost a pang,' CliA'^e seems to us to have 
been constitutionally the opposite of a lvnaA% 
bold CA'en to temerity, sincere even to indis¬ 
cretion, hearty iu friendship, open in enmity. 
Neither in his private life, nor in those parts 
of hia public life in Avhich he lud to do AAitli 
his countrymen, do Ave find signs of a propen¬ 
sity to cniming. On the contrary, in all the 
disputes in Avhick he was engaged as an Eng¬ 
lishman against Englishmen, from his boxi ng- 
matches in school to those stormy altercations 
in the India-house, and in parliament, amidst 
Avhich his later years vrerepassed, his very faults 
w^ere those of a liigh and luagnanimous spirit. 
The truth seems to have' been, that he con- 
I sidered oriental politics as a game in which 
nothing AAas unfair. He knew that the 
standard of morality among the nattA^es of 
India differed widely from that established in 
EngkiKk He knew that he liad to deal AAuth 
men destitute of what in Europe is called 
honour, Avith men Avho aa onld give any pro¬ 
mise AAidiout hesitation, and break any pro¬ 
mise Avdthoiit shame, A^dth men AAdio AA'OuId uii- 
scrupulonsly employ corruption, perjury, for¬ 
gery, to compass their ends. His letters show 
that the great difference between oriental and 
European morality Avas conatantly in his 
thoughts. He seems to liaA^e imagined, most 
eiroueoLisly, in our opinion, that he could 
effect nothing against such adversaries, if ho 
AA^ns content to be bound by ties from Avliich 
tliey Avere free; if he a\’ ent on telling the 
truth, and hearing none ; if he fulfilled, to 
his oAvn hurt, all his engagements wiili con¬ 
federates Avho never kept an engagement 
that was not to their advantage* Accord¬ 
ingly, this man, in the other parts of hia life 
an honourable English gentleman and a 
soldier, AA as no sooner matched again sc an 
Indian intriguer, than he became bimssif an 
Indian intriguer, and descended, Avithoiit 
scruple, to ralgehood, to Jiypocritical caresses, 
to the substitution of documents, and to the 
counterfeiting of hands,’’ 
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Lord Macaulay docs justice to Clive in the 
above quotation, bo far as he compiains ol 
Blill a unqualified denunciation; bvu, how* 
ever plnusihly expressed, the reTuaiuder of the 
passage is a reply to tlic former portioin The 
mode adopted to explain the eontradictions in 
tlie separate parts of Clive's life is, like most 
of hb lordship's casuistry, ingenious and im* 
posing ; but it ia not founded upon facts. The 
description given of Clive's ideas of the ne¬ 
cessity of descending into an arena of fraud, 
and playing a part there appropriate to the 
position, when in competition with native di* 
plomatists, was never avowed, and, it may be 
fearlessly said, was never entertamed by Clive, 
Lord Macaulay is indebted to liis own dextrous 
fancy for this mode of reconciling wlmt lie de- 
vseribes as the discrepant parts of Clive's life, 
Tiiere was no such discrepancy of character 
in the man. He would outwit a thief, by 
setting a trap for him, or pretending to con¬ 
nive at his villainy until the moment of arrest¬ 
ing him arrived. He would countervail the 
diabolical treachery of a man like Omichund, 
in whose hands the fate of himself and of his 
country's interests were, by appearing to ac¬ 
quiesce in his ileruands, and turning his own 
tricks into pitfalls for himself; but he would 
not substitute documents, forge names, or re¬ 
sort to dishonourable averments, in order to 
cany a point in diplomacy, deceive a con¬ 
fiding and faithful ally, accomplish a scheme 
of personal aggrandizement, or achieve any 
obj ect in i ts elf e i tlier c orni p t o r vi r t u o us, He 
did not bold tbe principle of doing evil that 
good might come, as applicable to oriental 
politics ; but lie believed all means lawful to 
escape the cliitcbes of an assassin and robber. 
He regarded Buraj-ad-Dowdah in no better 
light, and, therefore, entered into alliance with 
a revolutionary party in that sovereign's do- 
minioEB, which had plotted the deposition of 
their tyrant He regarded Omichnnd as a 
man wdio played tl\e part of a foul traitor, who 
would have given up CUve's countrymen and 
a 11 i es to m a 3s acre, i f de ni an ds, wdii ch f h e En g - 
lish could not have complied wdtli in justice to 
themselves or their allies, were not apparently 
acquiesced in. He considered the promise he 
made like that wdiich a man makes when the 
knife of a highwayman is at his throat, and 
be acted as moat men would act when such a 
danger must be eluded. Had there been 
other passages in Clive's Indian career bring¬ 
ing out such principles and motives as Lord 
Macaulay attributes to him, there would bo 
propriety in viewing tlie transactions with | 
Omichnnd as his lordship represents them, in 
reference to tlie motives and principles by 
wliich they were governed ; but there is no 
evidence in the facts of Clive's Eastern career 


to sustain the theory by wliicb Lord Macaiday 
accounts for Ins conduct. His lordship, at the 
time he wrote his review of Malcolm's Zife 
of Clive, had evident!not made himselE 
thoroughly acquainted with its contents, nor 
had lie, from other BOurces, placed before hU 
mind the Indian career of Lord Olive as a 
whole—military, diplomatic, and administra¬ 
tive. There U anfficieiU in each department 
of Clive's Indian history to prove that he never 
regarded wdiat was falsa and dislioncuirablein 
Europe as otlierwise iu Asia. To deceive an 
enemy in war or diplomacy, wlieu that enemy 
obviously intended treacliery, be considered 
fair; and the same con i se has been pursued 
I in European warfare and diplomacy so often 
as to make it absurd to single Clive out for 
indignation. He did wrong, as other generals 
and statesmen do, from allowing the aims he 
had in vieW’—aims in themselves riglit—to 
blind Ills jndgment, and from the errors and 
passions incidental to human judgment and 
feeling, under circumstances of temptation and 
peril; but he did not place himself oii a level 
with oriental politicians in matters of principle 
and honour, and justify himself in the adoption 
of one standard of morality in India and an¬ 
other in England. 

Such were the intrigues wblcli preceded 
the battle of Plassey, an account of which is 
indispensable in a correct narrative of the 
conquest of Bengal by the British, for tliey 
influenced all the results of that victory. 

These events passed rapidly on while Clive 
was preparing for hia expedition, and after he 
set out on his march. Before he reached 
Plassey, he sent a message to the soiibalidar, 
setting forth the treasons in which hi a high¬ 
ness had been detected, and the wrongs in¬ 
flicted on the British. Olive offered to refer 
these disputes to the arbitration of Mecr 
Jaflier, and meantime he and his army ivould 
wait upon hia highness for an answer. Arrived 
at Plassey, Olive took up his position on the 
skirt of a grove of mango trees about two 
miles square*—one of timse groves of fruit- 
trees so extensively planted by the natives in 
India. Near to Plassey there had been an 
intrenched camp of the sonbahdar, and the 
evening previous to the arrival of Clive, Bii- 
raj-ad-Dowlah himself, with the main body of 
Ids ar my, arr i ved. T li e se fore es, nn i ted to t!i c 
troops ill camp, constituted a large army. It 
is difficiiit to state the precise uunibcr. Orme, 
who was there, represents the infantry as 
fifty thousand, the cavalry eighteen thousand, 
and fifty pieces of cannon. Lord J\Iacaulay 
states the infantry to have been forty tliouaand 
in number, tbe cavalry fifteen thousand, and 

* Tiiis grore is stUi ia eiistence, but greatly reduced 
ia dimensions. 
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the artiliery tlie Bnme as in Orme's comptita- 
tioiij with the addition of a few field-pieces 
belongmg to the French, and worked by them, 
Clive himself, in his letter to the directors^ 
estimated the forces of the enemy still lower, 
representing the infantry as thirty-five thon- 
sand, and the cavalry and artillery as of the 
same force named hy Lord hlacanlay, AVith 
these forces were all the chief generals ol 
Bengal, and among them Meer Jaffier, \yhoBe 
heart failed him when the hour for forming a 
junction with Clive arrived. The force w'hich 
Clive had to oppose to this huge army ^vas 
three thonsaiid men ; of these about one thou¬ 
sand were British, one hundred topasses, and 
the rest sepoys. All were commanded by 
British officers, some of them, such as Eyre 
Coofe, men of distingnislied ability; and the 
whole of the troops wore well disciplinedi 

Clive passed an anxious night, pacing to 
and fro in the mango grove, or pondering in 
his tent; for he laiew' that the morrow must 
decide the destinies of Bengal, of its rider, of 
himself and his little army, and of the English 
in Eastern India, All night he heard the 
din and bustle of an oriental camp, and felt 
the influence of the peculiar murmuring sound 
w luch the voices and motions of a host on the 
eve of battle ^vere calculated to produce. His 
opponent spent also a nigbt of anxiety; he 
had cast the issue of dominion upon the tide 
of war, and the morning's light would re¬ 
veal whether his fortune would ebb or flow, 
lie AVns nntiiraKy distrustful, and the np- 
prehensiona attendant upon such a condition 
of mind ivere heightened by the belief that 
treason lurked within his lines. By some 
miscondnet, guards were not posted at his 
tent during a portion of the night, ajid a 
wandering camp follower, not knowing widther 
he strayed, found himself in the monarclds 
tent, who, apprehensive of assassination, cried 
aloud with fear, spreading alarm among his 
chiefs. 

The host of the despot was not eager for 
battle—BO loy alty ki ndl ed e n tli n sia a m, a nd t U e 
troops of Meer Jaflier were alienated, con- 
si dering themselves bound only to the chief 
whose salt they eat. The name of Clive was 
itself a spell, which palsied the heart of many 
of the vaunting braves of the ostentations 
I'anJvs of Sum], hi any of Clivers officers, 
perhaps ah, were more confident of success 
than Clive himself. They had trust in his 
geiiius and valour. He felt the^.treraendous 
responaibiiity of hie position—a bullet or an 
arrow might lay him low, and tlie mere fact 
of his fall would cause despair among hie 
epovfl, and inspire the enemy with confidence. 

The sepoys of Clive's force felt no misgiv¬ 
ings —they invested their leader with siiper- 
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human gifts, and expected to see some new 
phase of his power, before which the great 
host of the viceroy would disappear, as fallen 
branches and foliage swept onward by the in¬ 
undations of the Ganges, The European 
soldiers were not confident of victory, but 
were resolute to deserve it. They looked 
wistfully forth for the eastern dawn to break. 
That dawn at last arose upoa the nnalumber¬ 
ing expectants of the conflict, and the battle 
of PJassey began, June 23, 17 51, 

Few native annies have appeared to the 
British so pictnresfiue as that which advanced 
against the mango grove and the sheltering 
banks by which Clive's little band stood wait¬ 
ing for the onset. The infantry of Buraj 
was variously armed—some in the style of 
ancient India, others carried the weapons of 
European warfare* The bowmen formed 
their lines, as tliosc of Oressy or Poitiers; but 
the tiirhaned heads and flowing drapery of 
these Eastern archers were far more pictur¬ 
esque. The musketeers carried their dusky 
weapons with less propriety and grace, and as 
men less skilful with their weapons. Many 
a line of swords and shields flashed in the 
morning's ray, and the sheen of lances dis¬ 
played the pomp aird reality of war. 

The most singular sight presented to the 
British was the artillery. The guns were not 
only numerous but of heavy metal; * they 
were all drawn by beautiful white oxen, whose 
movements were far more rapid than Euro¬ 
pean nations would think likely wdth sucli ani¬ 
mals yoked to field artillery. Behind every 
gun an elephant, well trained for the purpose, 
added to tlie celerity of the movement, by 
pushing with his great strength. These 
creatures were gaily caparisoned, and iverc 
magnificent specimens of their kind. The 
cavali'v were mounted upon fine horses from 
upper Hindostan, Aflghanistan, and OentraL 
Asia. The men of all the force, especially 
of the cavalry, were fine specimens of the 
well-formed, tall statured soldiers of Upper 
Bengal. 

Forth came the brilliant host. Firm and 
imdannfceci the little band of British heroes 
awaited their approach. The enemy, instead 
of advancing to close combat, halted, and 
opened a heavy fire of cannon; but so badly 
were the guns worked, that scarcely a shot 
told. The light French field-pieces were 
sldlfully directed, hut were not bronglit into 
sufficient play, tlie native leaders relying upon 
the great execution they expected to be made 
by their own ponderous ordnance. 

The English artiJlery replied with con¬ 
siderable effect, disabling the enemy's cannon 
by killing oralarming the o.xen and elephants, 
and throwing the native gunners mto conse- 
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quent cotifusion. It was, Lowever, to silence 
the efficient French pieces, which were eerved 
ne gallantly as skilfully, that the English hre 
chiefly directed. 

The army of Suraj wasted time upon a 
fruitless cannonade, during which several of 
the best officers fell by the well-directed aim 
of the English gminers. At last Meer Meden, 
a general upon whom his highness placed the 
utmost reliance, and whose fidelity deserved 
the esteem in which he was held, received a 
mortal wound from a cannon-ball. He was 
borne to the tent of his highness, wdio avoided 
danger, and while the faithful officer explained 
the arrangements by which he supposed vic¬ 
tory might be gained, he expired, Siiraj, 
frantic wdtli despair and grief, called for Meer 
Jaffier, wdiose troops remained in a species of 
armed uentrailty on one flank of the sonhah- 
dar's line, Suraj took off his turban, and 
placed it at Meer JaffieFs feet—the moat ab¬ 
ject act of liumiliatiori to which a Mnasulman 
can stoop; ho implored him to avenge the 
death of the faithful Meer lileden, and to 
rescue from the perils that beset him the 
grandson of Ali Yercli, by whose favour Jaf- 
fier bad grown great. 

The conspirator, unmoved by Suraj'e 
tears, or humiliation, turned the moment to 
account, and advised him to retreat to the in- 
trenchments. Another general officer, Mohan 
LalJ, pointed out the certain destruction which 
must ensue if such counsel were followed; 
but the helpless Surnj gave the fatal order. 
While one portion of the army consequently 
made a retrograde movement, that commanded 
by Meer Jaffier remained stationary. Clive 
perceived the true state of the case, and or¬ 
dered his W'hole force to advance, the 39th 
British regiment of infantry leadingj with hxi- 
posing line and dauntless beaiiag. Sura], 
dull as he was, understood at a glance the in¬ 
action of Meer Jaffier, and the well-timed ad¬ 
vance of Clive. lie fled. Moinitiug a swift 
camel, attended hy two thousand of Ids 
choicest cavalry, he forsook the held. Meer 
Jiiffier drew off hh troops from the line of 
battle. The rest of the multitude took to 
precipitate flight, casting away their arms. 
The iVeiich, with a gallantry heyoud praise, 
endeavoured to rally the panic-stricken crowd 
in vain, and alone faced the advancing Eng¬ 
lish; but as tlic alarm, and rout of their allies 
increased, the French were swept from the lieid, 
as the mountain rock borne downward by the 
avalanche; and these brave men were merged 
in the crowd, whose mad flight bore every¬ 
thing before it. The battle was over; the 
Bengalees fled without feeling the point of 
British eteel. The pursuit was short but 
decisive; five hundred of the enemy perished, 
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but they fell cluefiy nnder the good artillery 
practice of the English. Of the British, only 
seventy-two w’ore put Aors de combat; and 
of these only twenty-two were slain: scarcely 
as many were mortally wounded. 

The 3i)fch regiment was the most con¬ 
spicuous portion of Olive's troops—it still 
bears the name of Plaasey on its colours, and 
is proud of the motto, “ Frimm in Indis.^^ 

Lord Maeaulay says, hlaer Jaffier had 
given no as-sistance to the English during the 
action, but when be saw the fate of the day waa 
decided, he drew off his division of the army 
and when the battle was over sent his con¬ 
gratulations to ills ally.” This statement is 
astoiiishingly inaccurate. It is true that 
Meer Jaffier did not come over with ]m 
troops, which would Imve been difficult, but 
his treachery mainly conduced to the victory. 
There is no knowing how the battle would 
have issued, considering tlie dis])arity of forces, 
and the skill and bravery shown by the 
French, even with inactivity on the part 
of Jaffier's troops, U that officer had not given 
the fatal advice to the aoubahdar to order a 
retreat to the trenches. When the retreat 
commenced, he remained stationary, but in 
such manner as betrayed his object so pal¬ 
pably that the prince immediately fled k 
despair, taking with him the ilitc of his 
army. Meer Jaffier accomplished all that liis 
letter to Clive had promised. It was found 
after the battle, that while the cannonade 
was playing, he sent a letter to Clive advis¬ 
ing the English chief to charge, and pro¬ 
mising at that moment to withdraw his troops, 
which was probably all he could entriiafc his 
own sokliers to i>erform, Tlie pcifidy of 
Jaffier was the real cause of success j but for 
his assistance It is doubtful whether Clive 
would have brought away his little force 
from the field, far less was there a chance of 
victory. No battle fought by Clive gained 
him so much glory and einohiment, in no 
battle in which he ever engaged, did the 
ieane result less from any perlormauce of 
his. It was the only battle in the prelimi¬ 
naries of which be showed hesitation, not 
merely hesitation of judgment, but want of 
confidence in his resources and his fortune, 
and the only one in which hie chief reliance 
lay rather in the perfidy of a portion of the 
army opposed to him than in his own genius 
and the heroism of his troops. He doubtless 
did all that man could do in his eircuinstances, 
and everything he accomplished was per¬ 
formed \velh The explanations between the 
two chiefs were mutually satisfactory. Clive 
urged Jaffier to hasten to JMoorshedabad 
(then the capital of Bengal), and prevent the 
possibility of Suraj rallyiiig his forces, or 
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Taking fresli levies* The revolutionary nabob 
followed this counsel and hastened forward. 
Meanwhile, the fugitive prince coiitiuned Ilia 
flight to ilia capital. There, in a paroxysm of 
fear, he consulted all his courtiers, and fol¬ 
lowed the advice of none. Some urged him 
to surrender to the English, and throw him¬ 
self on tiieir mercy, ae they were generous 
and relenting, as 'well as daring in war. 
Others appealed to his manhood and hingl^'' 
pride, advising that he should assemhle all 
that 'were fait hi ul to him, place liimeelf at 
their head, and fall upon the enemy, dying 
sword in hand or reconquering doniinion and 
retrieving honour. Hie 2 **^ltroon spirit slirmilt 
from the manly eounseJ. A few advised Jiim 
to 2 >hice iiiiuseif in the hands of the Erench , 
in the Deccan, and to await the return of 
the tide of lor tune to that nation, which they 
perceived would soou flow again, when he 
would be restored by their j^ower, as they 
would always be the foes of a nabob friendly 
to the EngliaU, This counsel pleased him 
most, but was least popular among his friends. 
His indecision could resolve upon none of 
tliese Eciiemes, until no course remaiued for 
his coward heart to choose, but ignominious 
flight once more. Meet Jafiler followed fast 
'opon the fugitive, and when the besieging 
nabob entered Moorshedabad, Suraj was let 
down from a window of his palace. Ac¬ 
companied, according to Ormc, by one of his 
favourite concubines, and two attendants, with 
a casket of jew^els in his Jiand, he entered a 
boat and rowed for Patna. Native writers 
describe Jiis retreat aa more IcisureJ}", and 
having a train of elephants to hear hia family 
and treasures. Clive arrived In a few days 
afterwards with a large escort, leaving his 
little army behind. Ho received w ith 
great deference by IMeer Jaifler and his con¬ 
federates, A palace w'as assigned to the 
English captain, surrounded by beautiful 
grounds, and where there w-as camping ac¬ 
commodation for five hundred men, the 
number of bis soldiers which accompanied 
him. The installatiou of Meer JaflieT as 
nahob of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa w^as his 
first care. He led the new^ ruler to the 
throne or chair of state, made the customary 
ofleriugs, congratulated him on his oxalta- 
tiou, and then, througli his interpreter, ad¬ 
dressed the peofile, calling upon them to 
rejoice over tiie downfall of a tyrant, and the 
accession to power of a virtuous ruler. 

The next care of the British chief was to 
demand from the regnant nabob the fulfil- 
Hient of the treaty made during the period 
that the conspiracy was in progress. Up to this 
period, Omichund was ignorant of the artifice j 
of tlie double treaty, and he presented Iiimself I 


in high spirits, to obtain tbe sum, promise of 
which he had exacted under the threat of 
betraying the English to the viceroy. Mr. 
Sernfton was ordered by Clive to uudeccivc 
him; the result has been related on a former 
page. 

Meer Jaffier did Ids best to carry out tiic 
terms of the treaty, and disburse the sums 
which he had contracled to pay; but the 
treasury of Moorshedabad 'waa tar from full. 
Tlie desolating w^ars carried on 'with the Mah- 
rattas by the predecessors of >Suraj, the 
military expenditure of that prince against 
the English, and his profligate waste in the 
excesses and extravagance to which he was 
addicted, had, rich as Bengal w^as, reduced 
the treasury to a low degree. By various ex¬ 
pedients, such as the disposal of jew^ols and 
making part payment in jewels, JHeer Jaflier 
made up a portion of the money, and engaged, 
at certain intervals, to pay further instalments 
until the debt w^as liquidated. More than 
three quarters of a million sterling in coined 
silver was sent down the river from Moorshed- 
ahad to Calcutta. One hundred of the river 
boats were employed to convey the precious 
freight. The flotilla was conducted with 
much display—flags flying, drums beating, 
fireworks, brilliant as those of Bengal usually 
are, testified the satisfaction of the English, 
and the dissimulation of the courtiers of the 
new nahob, who regarded with horror and 
alarm the removal of so muck treasure. It 
was remarkable that much of the coinage rvas 
European of an old date^—such as the Vene¬ 
tians used when tliat people conducted the 
trade between Europe and India. 

Clive W'aa the object of adulation and lioniagc 
such as can be rendered only by orientals. 
Presents of the most costly nature were la¬ 
vished upon him. His temptations were 
great, and, although his share of the dis¬ 
bursements connected with the treaty was 
verv large, his moderation 'waa conspicuous: 
he literally walked between heaps of gold and 
silver, and piles of precious stones, in tbe 
treasury of Moorshedabad. He might iiave 
appropriated what he pleased: he 'was in¬ 
vited—even urged, to do so, probably with 
no sincerity, but it was the interest of the 
party of the revolution to gratify him, for he 
had been tlie only Englishman in Bengal 
capable of bringing it to pass. Calcutta 
witnessed a great accession of wealth: the 
company profited by the political and terri¬ 
torial advantages won by Clivers genius; the 
eonipanyh officers were eurielied by the gifts. 
The craven creatures of the council of Cal¬ 
cutta, who had fled before the name of pSuraj 
Dowlah, ill the trausaetiona which issued iu 
eueh stupendous results, were as grasping ns 
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tliey wer€ cowardly. They mined English 
interests in Bengal; they impeded Clive in 
his gigantic efforts to retrieve them; they 
envied, hated, and feared him, and, while jea- 
lons of his renown, and indifferent to the glory 
of their country’s arms, they were ready to 
take to themselves the credit of wisdom and 
statesmanship for what was effected, and con¬ 
sidered no amount of money whieli they could 
appropriate sufficient for their services, 

While the revolution bore Meer Jaffier to 
a throne, sent the treasures of Moorshedabad 
to Fort \^'illiam, and spread terror of the naiiie 
of Clive and of the English all over India, It 
brought new^ and fatal calamities upon him 
wdiofie shameless cupidity and iron oppression 
provoked it, Th(^ fugitive Sura] was be¬ 
trayed by a Hindoo, w hose lamily he had op¬ 
pressed, and brought back to Moorshedabad 
t% few days after his flight, while yet his trea¬ 
sures loaded tlie galleys on the river, and the 
English were celebrating their success wdth fes¬ 
tivity, music, and Bengal lights. The English 
drunn^ beat merrily, and the corr us cations of 
the fireworks rendered the sky lurid, as the 
captive prince, shorn of his glory, no man so 
mean as to do liim homage, was borne to the 
footstool of him who had once feared his 
frowm, Meer Jaffier resolved, or pretended 
to resolve, upon consigning the unfortunate 
prince to a humane and even luxurious cap¬ 
tivity, But the new nabob had a eon, a youth 
of seventeen, as ferocious as Suraj himself, 
and as despicable a coward. This aspirant 
for the honours of an Indian Mohammedan 
throne murdered tlie captive while under the 
guardianship of hia father’s honour. Such 
were the ^Mohammedan princes and rulers of 
India— &emj>er eaclem —changeless in their 
sanguinary treachery and despotism to the 
last, Meer Jaffier became uneasy lest this 
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tragedy should incense his masters, which tlie 
English virtually were, and his protestations 
and apologies were profuse. Clive was in- 
I dignaut at this brutality; but the council at 
, Calcutta, while expressing their honor of the 
; deed, had no pity for its victim, and would 
not trouble themselves to demand any inves- 
tigation into the matter. Thus perished Su¬ 
raj -ad-Dowlab, under circumstauces of striking 
retribution. He liad, by his oppressions and 
wrongs, driven his chief general into rebellion, 
and suffered in turn the most cruel indignities 
and punishment from him. He had caused, 
or at least occasioned, the murder of English¬ 
men, under circumstances the most inhuman 
and revolting, in a room at Calcutta; through 
the instriiDientallty of the English, he becaiiie 
himself a captive, and suffered a fate similar 
to that he had permitted to go unpunished, if 
he did not directly inflict. 

The new nabob lived and moved under the 
control of the English ; the council at Cal¬ 
cutta reigned—he administered. The vast 
and rich regions of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa 
lay at the feet of the company. Regions 
more extensive, and abounding in more na¬ 
tural wealth than all western Europe, were 
expanded before the power and enterprise of 
the adveuturous strangers* They began their 
career of arms in a naval battle at Surat, in 
which, against odds the most deterring, they 
bore away victory, astoniahiug and filling the 
native mind with admiration: they had now, 
at Plassey, achieved a victory on land as sig¬ 
nally, closing that portion of their career 
which they had fulfilled, in the subjugation of 
the largest and richest provinces of India to 
their dictation. Yet they %vere destined to 
enter upon new phases in their Indian poll* 
tical existence, and to tread new paths of 
greatness and of glory. 
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OPPOSITION TO THE SOUBAllIiABSHtP OF MEER JAmER—INTllIGBES OF THE NABOB 01' 
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BY LIGHTNING, AND CONSEqUENT TERMINATION OF THE CAAIPAIGN. 


Tjee glorious issue of Clive’s short campaign, 
and the rejoicings at Moorshedabad and Cal¬ 
cutta, were the immediate preludes of further 
troubles. M. Law had Iiastcned to the suc¬ 
cour of Suraj-ad“I)owlal], when that prince 
requested his presence for the defence of 
Bengal. Having, however, received infor¬ 


mation of the battle of Plassey, he halted imtil 
further intelligence sliould reach him from 
Suraj,* He soon learned from other sources 

* Had he immediately proceeded twenty railed iurtlici, 
lie would, tlie Dost day, have met aud saved Saraj Dowlah, 
fmd an order of eveuLs very diflereut from those T^Iiioh we 
have to relate would Lave ensued/’— Orme^ voL ii. p, iSo. 
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that all was lost, and that assistance from 
him was impossible* A part of Clive’s army, 
under tlic gallant and skillid Coote, hung upon 
the rear of the enemy, compelling them to 
retire from Bengal, The French abandoned 
all thought of directly interfering with Eng¬ 
lish policy ill that province, but still hoped 
to thwai't it through the government of Oude 
and the court of the ]\lognh 

While various intrigues were conducted 
in that quarter, Meer Jailier foimd his newJy- 
attaiued power rest heavily upon him. Ac¬ 
cording to some writers lie was unwilling, 
wlieu the moment for assuming regal state 
arnved, to take upon him the dignity, and 
Clive was obliged to use gentie force, and 
soniethmg more, to cause his protege to go 
through tJie ceremony of installation. Other 
writers aver that this was only a well-acted 
scene between the two principal performers, 
to which the other actors were accessories with¬ 
out penetrating the motives of the cbiefa* 

Meer Jafder was scarcely left to himseh a ^ 
week after the withdrawal of Clive from 
Moorshedabad, before he discovered that 
many of the zemindars were nuwilUng to re¬ 
cognise Lis title, that portions of his army 
were mutinous, that his chief civil fuuctioii- 
aviea were disgusted by the large sums with¬ 
drawn fvi>m the treasury by the EiigliBh, and 
that most of the chief persons in his province 
were reluctant to acknowledge a soiibahdar 
who derived his appointment, not from the 
grand Ulogul, but a foreign conqueror* 

^leer Jaflier made the exhaufition of his 
treasury by the English a ground for levying 
further taxes, and at the same time for neither 
paying his troops nor civil functionaries* 
Most Euglish writers maintain that his trea¬ 
sury w’as really exhausted, and that those 
who placed him on the “mnsnid'* deprived 
him of the means of government* Oontineiital 
writers, especially French, persist In alleging 
that he outwitted the British, the latter never 
suspecting there was an inner treasury within 
the zenana, where eiglit crores of rupees, 
eqviivalent to eight millions sterling, were 
stowed away* They bring plausible proofs 
for tin a assertion from documents possessed 
by M, Law, the statements of natives of iii- 
duence at the court of Moorshedabad, and the 
fact that the vdi\o\y of Jlecr Jaflier was ulti¬ 
mately possessed of enormous wealth, to be 
accounted for on no other supposition than 
that of a reserved treasury, of which the 
English had neither knowledge nor suspicion* 
Clive knew so little of the habits of oriental 
courLs^ tbat, uotwiLhstaudiag his strong sense, 
he might iu such a matter be deceived* 

Tlie disaffection of Jleer JalBeFs army 
rapidly increased; the atrocities and tyranny 


of Suraj-ad-Dowlah appeared to be forgotten 
in the universal pity excited by his assas¬ 
sination, and abhorrence of the perpetrator* 
Besides, Snrajali, in bia better moments, ^yas 
callable of kindness, and he made politic 
use of that parade and pomp so necessary in 
an Eastern prince* His person was regal 
and imposing, although his intellect was 
weak. He was but twenty-five years of age 
■when assassinated, and, according to native 
historians, hi a features were regular, and his 
countenance expressed much sweetness, If 
this last assertion be a fact, it controverts the 
theories of physiognomists, who describe tlie 
countenances of men as expressing the habi¬ 
tual passions and emotions : there is evidence 
enough to prove, that those of Suraj were 
cruelty, avarice, and sensnality* The soldiery 
and people of Moorshedabaib however, made 
comparisons between the deposed prince and 
the deposei', to the disadvantage of the latter 
in many, if notin all respects; and the in¬ 
crease of insubordination and disaflectiou soon 
awakened Meer Jaflier to a sense of the inse¬ 
curity of hie newly acquired throne* Hence 
arose a new source of uneasiness to the go¬ 
vernor of Calcutta* 

No plots of the French, of the Nabob of 
Oude, of the IMogul emperor, or of any other 
aspirant to power, did so much to weaken the 
government of Meer Jaffier as the conduct 
of himself and his son, i!^Ieeran* The former 
sunk into contemptible sloth, disgracing the 
“musnid” by incessant intoxication* His 
son, Mecran, was full of }"outh and energy, 
and liis vigour w^as employed in every descrip¬ 
tion of wickedness, which his father, and the 
I Begum {his motlier), who were devotedly 
atfaclied to Mm, not only tolerated hut en¬ 
couraged* Assassinations as rnthless as tbat 
of Suraj-ad-Dowlah, were frequently perpe¬ 
trated by him* His father had been indebted 
for everytMng to Ali Verdi Khan, yet the 
princesses, the granddaugliters of that monarch, 
were murdered by him, on the pretence that 
it was necessary to get rid of the disloyal, if 
he w^ouJd enjoy repose* The infant brother 
and infant nephew of Suraj-ad-Dowlah were 
also murdered by him in a manner as coarse 
as it was cruel* The Moliamniedan people 
were not averse to the bloody deeds of Meeran, 
so long as tliey were directed to supposed or 
ostensible enemies* Sympathising in tbeir 
own minds wdth bloodshed, they were gratified 
by the execution of ricJi Hindoos, especially 
such as held any confidential communication 
with the English, and many such suffered in 
their persons or properties, and not a few 
were slain* Meeran was the chief support 
of Meer Jaffier. The whole family of Suraj 
Dowiali was seized* Hia widow, mother, 
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daughter, aunt, and an adopted boy, were 
eeked at midniglit, witli seventy persons of 
inferior note: ail of tiie latter were drowned, 
and some of the former; but it has never 
been clearly ascertained wliicli were destroyed 
and wliinli sent back to prison. 

The feeling between Meer Jaflier and the 
British was very bad, and that between liis 
eon and them inncli more Iiosfile* The Bri¬ 
tish soon regarded the snccessor of Snraj-ad- 
Dowlali as no better than tbat nnfortnnate 
prinee* He governed Ills people liadly, 
showed that he regarded the EngJiaJi alliance 
as merely a convenience, ami that as soon as 
he could til row it off he won kb Meeran 
Openly deelared his hatred of it, and was in 
constant fear of being seized by Clive as an 
open enemy. The yoiing prince was ready 
to join any enteiprise, liowever hazardous, 
not involving the exposure of his own person 
to danger, that afforded the slightest Jiope of 
driving the English out of Bengal. Of these 
things the English were early apprised, and 
directed their measures accordingly. Olive 
soon regarded his proteg4 with distrust and 
dislike, and young Meeran with aversion. 
He began to vindicate the final assumption, 
on the part of the company, of the soubalidar- 
sbip of Bengal. Other enterprising English 
officials entertained similar views. Clive de¬ 
clared that the Prince hfeeran could not he 
allowed to ascend the throne of the nabob, as 
was originally stipulated with Meer Jaffier, 
because of ins hatred to the English. By 
degrees, Clive and all the British came to the 
conclusion that the sooner the nabob himself 
ceased to reign, the better for English secu¬ 
rity and the good government of Bengal. 

The relations of the English and the nabob 
were complicated by the general supervision 
’which the former exercised in government 
affairs. Tliey considered themselves the real 
masters of Bengal, and Meer Jaffier as vir- 
tually a mmistei’ to carry out their wishes. 
The nabob could with less difficulty be 
brought to regard his position in that light, 
than his turbulent and tyrannical son, his 
soldiery, or his people. When the British 
remonstrated witli Jfeeran for the murder of 
the mother of Suraj-ad-Bowlali, whom many 
writers believe to have been at the time alive, 
the prince dkl not deny the deed, as these 
writers allege he might have done, but in¬ 
quired with astonishment, rage, and grief, 
** What! can I not Idll an old woman that 
goes about in her dooly to excite the zemindars 
against my father He was indignant that 
the English should assume the right to inter¬ 
fere in such cases. They were without the 
power to interfere efficiently. They might 
denounce tlie atrocities and robberies perpe¬ 


trated by the reigning nabob and his son, hut 
could not prevent them. The remonstrances 
and even threats of the English only caused 
them to he more liated without being obeyed. 
The people and troops of the nabob, not con¬ 
scious of the Bourees of British power, con¬ 
sidered the perpetual interference of the 
English agents as the result of the nabob's 
weakness, whom they hated for allowing the 
infidels to dictate to the followers of the true 
faith. Such was the general state of the re¬ 
lations of the parties whose alliance proiniiaed 
so much and effected so little for the welfare 
of Eastern India, the quietness of the English 
settlements, and tlie prosperity of the English 
trade. Iudi\ddual Englishmen of influence 
and authority realized vast riches, hut the 
compau}^ found that the increase of its w’ealth 
by the alliance wiLli Meer Jaffier, in one way 
or another, increased its expenses. In con¬ 
sequence of Olive's representations of the 
brilliant success achieved, and the vast ad¬ 
vantages realized by the events of 1757, the 
company resolved to send out no more money 
for two years; hut, m their correspondence, 
stated that the treasures deposited at Calcutta 
should provide for the entire expenses of the 
three presideneies, and also furnish the invest¬ 
ments for the Chinese trade. The opinion of 
the company that the results of the Bengal 
conquest should be sufficient for such purposes 
was reasonahle, although the mode in which 
they attempted to carry out such a decisioD, 
in the face of the state of things existing m 
the Carnatic, the rapid revolutions and san¬ 
guinary wars whicli prevailed at tills time in 
India among princes and Europeans, was 
absurd. 

In this condition of affairs, Olive vras the 
overruling genius hy which order was pre¬ 
served, while all around w^as sinhiug into 
chaos. He was considered by the English as 
the only officer who could keep Meer Jaffier 
to his engagements, and awe his son Meeran. 
Meer Jaffier regarded him as his only reliance 
amidst a mutinous army, seditloua people, and 
intriguing neighbours in Oude, Agra, and 
Delhi; with any or all of whom the French 
were ever ready to form an alliance, Meeran 
considered him as the tyrant of liimself and 
his father, and the only man who stood be¬ 
tween the family of the nabob and the exercise 
of unlimited power to rob and kill all who 
withheld what they demanded, or resisted 
tlieir tyranny and caprice. Lord Macaulay 
describes Clive's relations to all parties 
tlrus ;—“ Meer Jaffier could he uplield on the 
throne only by the hand which placed lum 
on it. ... . The recent revolutions had un¬ 
settled the minds of men. Many chiefs were 
in open insurrection against the new nabob. 
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The viceroy of tlie rich and powerFiil province 
of OudCj who, like the other viceroys of the 
Mogul, was now in truth an mdependent 
j^overeigUj menaced Bengal with invasioin 
Nothing but the talents and authority ot 
Giive could support the tottering government. 
Wliile this state of things existed, a ship 
niTived with despatches which had been 
written at the IndiaAiouse, before the news 
of the battle of Plassey had reached London. 
The directors had determined to place the 
English settlements in Bengal under a go- 
verninent conslLtuted in the most cumbrous 
and absurd manner; and, to make the matter 
worse, no place in the arrangement was as¬ 
signed to Olive. Tiie persons who were 
selected to form this new government, greatly 
to their honour, took on themselves the autho¬ 
rity of disobeying these |jrejiosterous orders, 
and invited Clive to exercise the supreme 
authority. He consented, and it soon ap¬ 
peared that the servants of the company only 
anticipated the 'svishes of their employers. 
The directors, on receiving news of Clive's 
brilliant success, instantly appointed him go¬ 
vernor of their settlements in Bengal, with 
the highest marks of gratitude aud eeteom. 
His power was now boundless, and far sur¬ 
passed even that which Dupleix bad attained 
in the south of India. Meer Jafher regarded 

Idmwuth slavish aw^c.It is but justice 

to say, that Clive used his power ably and 
vigorously for the advantage of his country. 
He sent fortJi an ex 2 >editioii to the track lying 
to the north of the Carnatic. lu this track 
the French still had the ascendancy; and it 
was important to dislodge tbem. The con¬ 
duct of the enterprise was entrusted to an 
ofl&cer of the name of Forde, who was then 
little known, hut in whom the keen eye of the 
governor had detected military talents of a 
high order. The success of the expedition 
was rapid and splendid 

Meer JaSier's dubious relation to the Eng¬ 
lish, and the still more doubtful position of Ins 
idolized son, were not his only, and scarcely 
eveu bis chief difficulties. He had scarcely 
mounted the throne, and felt himself at once 
in p(^ase&sion of the treasures, and surrounded 
by the intrigues of French, Undean, and Ben- 
gaiee zemiiidais, as stated in the first pages of 
this chapEer, than he was obliged to prejiarc 
against the invasion of his dominions by a 
competitor for lirs throne. The shah-zada, 
heh -appareut ot the throne of Delhi, Lad oh- 
taiued from im father the appohdment of 
Soubahdar of Bengal, a richer pri^e than even 
the appointment of the iSoubahdar of the 
Deccan, He immediately put forth a proeJa- 

* Critical ^slcrtcai Bv Tiiounis Babiug- 
lon Macaalay, toI* ii, p, 108 - 9 . 
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mation, announcing himself as viceroy of 
Bengal, Balisv, and Orissa, and collected art 
army to assert claims in a more Bub&taiitiid 
manner. 

The nabobs of Oivde and Allababad at once 
tendered their support as an act cjf loyalty to 
the Mogul, and Meer Jaffier utterly despaired 
of encountering these nabobs, and the irre¬ 
gular army collected from every quarter by 
his competitor. His resource was Olive, Ho 
could trust no one else* He %vas profuse in 
hie promise of future good behaviour and 
large grants of money, although at the time 
his own troops were defrauded of their pay, 
wdiile he and his dissipated son lived in 
scandalous and foolish luxury and excesses. 
While claiming the protection of the English, 
and promising everything to them, ho was, 
after the fashion of Indian princes, ojiening 
negotiations with liis enemies unknown to 
his allies, and resorting to the desperate, and 
ill his ease foolish expedient, of bribrng them 
off. Clive soon discovered this, and remon¬ 
strated ; hut tlie cowardly Jafiier conld not 
see the force of these protests. All Ills pre¬ 
decessors had purchased immunity from in¬ 
vasion in a similar manner, Clive became 
more euergetie in his tone, and wrote If 
you do this, you will have the Nabob of 
Glide, the Mahrattas, and many more, come 
from ail parts of the confines of your eouutry, 
ivho will bully you out of money until you 
have none left in your treasury. I beg 
your excelieucy to rely on the fidelity of the 
English and of the troops that are afctaelied 
to you,” Clive, concluding that his advice 
would not be followed by his protege, unless 
the chief officers of the latter showed some 
determination, wrote to the governor of 
Patna in a still more energetic tone i— 
“ Gome to no terms; defend your city to the 
last. Hest assured that the English are 
staunch and firm friends, and that is they 
never desert a cause in which they have once 
taken a part.” 

TJie enemy advanced by forced marches to 
the investiture of Patna, in order to anticipate 
Clive, who, he had heard, was also advancing 
with the utmost rapidity, to save tlmt im¬ 
portant city. Olive’s little army consisted of 
less than three thousaud fighting men, of 
which less than fi ve hundred were Europeans- 
The enemy iiumbered forty thousand men, 
besides large forces in support from Oude 
and Allahabad. There was also a consider¬ 
able number of Freuch officers among them 
wdio %vere eager for battle with the English! 
These assured the native prince that, if the 
vast army u ould press the siege of Patna, 
and attack the force of Clive, under their di¬ 
rections, the British and their allies should be 
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scattered as the dust by the atorm, and the 
city, with its riches, fall into tlie hands of the 
besiegers* In vain the gallant Frenchmen 
urged battle upon the prince and his generals; 
they fled before Olivers force came in sight 
Probably no Indian army ever so much dis¬ 
graced itself. The flight of the army was 
not, however, as Lord Macaulay represents, 
wholly caused by terror of Clive and his British* 
The Nabob of Uude had proved treacherous: 
he liad seized the capi tal of his ally, the Nabob 
of Allahabad, who withdrew hie forces from 
before Patua, to save liis own territories* 
M, Law and a detachment of French met 
this nabob with his troops, and urged hie 
return to the siege, oFering his aid, and after¬ 
wards effecting the restoration of the territory 
seized by the nabob of Oude* The Allaiiabad 
nabob was too much in earnest to save his 
treasures and territory to think any more of 
Patna and the alliance* M* Law, instead 
of advancing and rallying the army of the 
invader, as Glive would have done in like 
circumstances, retired in despair, and the 
liotcrogeneous masses of the shah-zada dis¬ 
solved as sno\v flakes in the river* The vici¬ 
nity of Patna was cleared of intruders, and 
Clive returned to kloorshedabad in triumph 
as complete as when be entered it after the 
battle of Plassey* The Mogul, or, at all 
events, tlie pretender to the souhahdarsbip of 
Bengal acting in his imme, negotiated for the 
cession of his claims* A small grant of money 
was given to hiui, on condition that he signed 
a treaty conferring the nomtual rank of soii- 
babdar of Bengal upon another son, and, by 
patent, confirming Meer Jaffier in the actual 
viceroyalty* 

Tlie viceroy seemed now secure against all 
enemies, having the sanction of the Mogul 
himself for his government, and so great was 
bis gratitude that he conferred the jaghire of 
Calcutta and the surrounding territory upon 
Clive. Thus the East India Company be¬ 
came his tenants, and the rent they paid to 
the soubahdar was in future to be paid to him. 
This amounted to £30,000 a year* He was 
at the same time made lord*^ of the Mogul 
empire, by the Mogul* The East India 
piany recognised the privileges conferred upon 
Clive, and paid their rents to liim* From 
their subsequent conduct, it was evident they 
were influenced in this by a view of their 
own iuteresta. Tiiis princely fortune ren¬ 
dered it unnecessary that they should confer 
upon him large pecuniary reivaids for the 
great services he had rendered, and if at any 
time they thought it expedient to become 
rent free, it would be probably easier to make 
themselves so if Clive or hia successor was 
landlord, than if the Mogul or his viceroy 
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held the jaghireship* There was nothing in 
the conduct of the com3)any at the time that 
was unfair to Clive, but afterwards efforts were 
made to deprive him of his rights by some of 
the very men who were forward in recognising 
them when they were acquired. Lord Ma¬ 
caulay, who questioned the propriety polili- 
cally and ethically of Clivers reception of the 
previous donations of Meer Jaffier, considered 
his acceptance of this gift proper* HU lord- 
ship assigns no reason for tliis discrepancy of 
ojuniou, except that this donation, from its 
nature, could not be secret; yet he adiniU 
that Clive made no secret, and never intended 
to make any^, of the previous acquisitions from 
Meer Jaflier. If tlie reception of money ia 
the one case were right, it requires a casuistly 
more subtle, and a logic more profound than 
even liis lordship's, to make it appear wrong 
in the other* The East India Company's 
recognition was equally extended to both. 
Clive did not represent tlie British govern¬ 
ment, hut a trading company^ which favoured 
any acquisitions made by its servants which 
did not infringe its rights or emolumenta* 
This must be kept in view in all arguments 
that are maintained upon the subject. 

Scarcely had Meer Jaflier conferred ho¬ 
nours and endowments upon Clive, than ho 
began a series of intrigues, of a daring nature, 
against the English tliemselvea* He knew 
that he could obtain no absolute power in 
Bengal while the English were there, and he 
formed the design of allying himself to the 
Diitcii for the purpose of driving them out* 
There was no other European state to wliicli 
he could apply* The Dutch ivere 8uj)reine 
in the Archipelago, and tlieir fame was still 
great in India, The viceroy did not know 
that the power of Holland bad much decayed 
in Europe, the wars with the English having 
issued in reducing the United Provinces from 
the position of flrst naval power. By the 
i n st rumen tab ty of the Butch, Meer Jaffier 
determined to play this new game, and incur 
the peril of losing all or driving the English 
away* It does not seem to have occurred to 
him that the Dutch would in turn have be¬ 
come his masters, and that the only true 
reliance fox* a prince or a people, w^bere in¬ 
dependence is to he sought and won, should 
be on 

" Native swords and native ranks.” 

It is probable that this treaclierous and 
feeble prince would not have ventured upon 
so dariiig a scheme, had lie not believed that 
the recognition of his actual viceroyalty by 
the Mogul, secured him against all danger of 
insiirrectioii in his oxvn territories, or invasion 
by his Mohammedan neighbours. Clive soon 
discovered that some intrigue was proceeding. 
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hut does not ftppenr to bavo had the least 
suspicion that a European power was con- 
or even contemplated by Meer Jaffier, 
He lost all confidence in bis proteg4, and 
began to regard it as politic to prepare for 
the assumption of English po'wer in Bengal, 
witlmnt the intervention of a nabob. In 
♦fannary, 1759, lie addressed a letter to Mr. 
Pitt, requesting him to send a snfiicient force 
to open a way for securing the souhahdarship 
to ourselves " His plan was to enter into a 
treaty with the Mogul, and receive from him 
the supremo authority in Bengal, subject to the 
payment of fifty lacs of rupees yearly, w’hich 
could easily he spared out of the Bengal reve¬ 
nues. Olive, who hated Mohammedanism, and 
distrusted all Moiiamniedans of whatever rank, 
assured Mr. Pitt that Meer Jaffier would break 
with the English as soon as he found it his in¬ 
terest, no matter under what obligations they 
laid him^ and as to his son and probable 
successor Meeran, he represented him as “so 
apparently the enemy of the English, that it 
will be almost unsafe trusting him with the 
succession/^ 

Tlie intrigueB of Meer Jaffier and his infa¬ 
mous son vfere successful in gaining over the 
Dutch. They determined on an expedition 
to Bengal; a largo fleet was fitted out at 
Batavia, and a considerable body of troops 
put on board. Their destination was Chin- 
eurab, where tlie Dutch had a factory, with 
the chiefs of which Meer Jaffier had con¬ 
ducted his intrigues. Suddenly the presidency 
at Calcutta ivas alarmed by the arrival of seven 
of the largest Dutch ships in the Hoogly, having 
on board fifteen huiKiredmen; seven bundred 
of whom ivere Europeans, and the rest Malays. 
Holland and England were at peace, and Clive 
kneiv that no danger menaced the Dutch set¬ 
tlements, requiring anch military reinforce¬ 
ments, and the presence of so pow^erful a Beet. . 
He therefore determined on intercepting them, 
so as to prevent the arrival of the troops at i 
Chinsnrah. He perhaps never found himself 
iu a move anxious situation. At that time, 
it w’ould have been a serious matter to i 
the Enghsh government to he at war with 
Holland, added to its other European diffi¬ 
culties; the ministry might disavow his acts, 
notwith stall ding the oLvioiis justice and ne¬ 
cessity of the course taken Ly him in such an 
emergency. Should the English ministry 
disavow him, and offer compensation to Hol¬ 
land for any injury sustained by the Dutch 
armament or settlement, it was prohabie that 
GHve*fi great wealth would be seized to make 
good tlie amount. The English government 
had always been rapacious and imjiist iu Its 
conduct to the company, and seldom allowed 
justice in the righteous claims of an individual i 
tol» in 


to stand in the way of its policy. Probably 
no government iu Europe had proved itself 
so iudifferent to individual losses and suffer¬ 
ing as the English, when a political purpose 
was to be served or the exchequer spared, 
unless indeed the claimant had aristocratic 
pretensions oi' influence. Clive doubted much 
whether his influence or that of the company, 
or hi a past a er vices, or liis popularity in 
England, or all these sources of power to¬ 
gether, wotUd prove sufficient to deter the 
English ministry from sacrificing him, if to 
do so answered a party end, or relieved the 
court from any embarrassment. A large 
|>ortion of his money having been sent to 
Europe through the Dutch East India Com¬ 
pany, that company would, in all proba¬ 
bility confiscate his deposits, and thus an¬ 
other consideration was added to those of a 
political as well as personal nature to prevent 
him from beginning the war, by intercepting 
the Dutch armaments. On the other hand, 
so large was Hie force, so faithless the sou- 
bahdar, and so few the English troops then 
disposable for service in Bengal, that if the 
Dutch once gained a footing, they could hold 
their position until new and powerful rein¬ 
forcements to their navy and army should 
aTrive from Batavia, and these, acting with 
the native army of the souhahdar, might effect 
the expulsion of the English from Bengal. 
The soubahdar declared that he knew nothing 
of the schemes of the Dutch, of which lie had 
recDi^'ed timely and accurate information, 
and whose agents \yere actually recruiting in 
Bahar, Patna, and even Moorsliedabad. The 
Dutch Company had always acted with an 
ostensible independence of its government, but 
as constantly with its connivance, and Dutch 
policy in India and the Eastern seas was 
piratical. To force a commerce by destroy¬ 
ing the ships and settlements of all compe¬ 
titors w’as the simple policy of the Batavians. 
It would have been impolitic in the extreme 
to allow this great force to menace the inte¬ 
rests of the English in Bengal. Clive ordered 
as strong a detachment as he could spare, 
under Colonel Forde, an officer in whom he 
placed Implicit confidence, to act as an army 
of o b ser va 11 on. F ord e ends a vo ured to pre ven t 
the advance of the Dutch troops by remon¬ 
strance and expostulation, which were of no 
avail. Hesitating to proceed to extremities, 
he sent to Calcutta for positive orders, repre- 
eeiiting the persistence of the Dutcli as only 
to be overcome by force. Clive was playing 
cards when the message arrived. He tore 
ofiP a piece of Forde’s letter, and wrote upon 
it in pencil-^'"Dear Furde,—Fight 'em im¬ 
mediately, and I will send an ol der of council 
to-morrow/' Forde did “fight 'em imme- 
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diately/' altliougli with forties much inferior 
as to number, and so justified Clive'S confi¬ 
dence that the Dutch were completely de¬ 
feated, of the seven hundred Europeans, not 
more than foiuleeii reached Chinsnrah* An 
attack upon the fleet was also successful, the 
ships ^Yere all made prizes. 

The results of these signal defeats were 
satis[actorvj the Diitck at Chinsurah submitted 
to BucIi ter ms as Clive thought proper to 
imposej which w’ere that no fortifications 
should he erected, and no armed persons to 
be retained in connection ivith their factory, 
except for police purposes; and, upon viola¬ 
tion of either of these terms, expulsion from 
Bengal was mutually recognised as a just 
penalty. Clive restored the ships at the end 
of December, 1753. 

The fate of Meer Jafifier would have been , 
sealed by these events bad policy allow^ed. 
He made vehement protestations of fidelity, 
and declared his entire ignorance of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Dutch; but while the English 
did not deem it then discreet to act against 
the souhahdar for what he said or did, they 
had already resolved in their own minds to 
allow matters to take their course as regarded 
him, and aw^ait patiently the moment most 
opportune for setting aside his authority. 
It is probable from the aiibsequent conduct 
of Dileer Jaflfier, that he penetrated the pur¬ 
poses of the English, and like a true Mussul¬ 
man, resigned himself to the fate the fvitnre 
might reveal, continued to enjoy his debauches, 
and to accumidate precious stones, rich apparel 
and coin, against the probable crisis which 
awaited him. 

Upon the fortunes of Clive these events 
produced such effects ae might be expected. 
His name and presence awed his own coun¬ 
trymen, and were a terror to every native 
prince in India. The sepoys idolized him, 
the native populations of India listened with 
eagerness to the wandering story-tellers w^ho 
recounted his feats of arms, embellished by 
additions of deeds more or less than human, 
as suited the oriental fancy. .The belief w^as 
concurrent among tlie native populations, that 
the devil's inspiration had much to do with 
the military genius of the great commander. 
In England bis glory was the common s\;b- 
ject of conversation, and the universal boast 
of his countrymen, amongst whom, for bo long 
a time, so few eminent generals had been 
raised np. Before the Dutch were humbled, 
Pitt in ono of his thrilling orations had passed 
upon him the higliesteulogies,calling lum “the 
heaven-born general, a man, who, bred to the 
desk, had displayed a military genius which 
might excite the admiration of the King of 
Prussia.” Upon this Lord Macaul ay remarks:— 


“There were then no reporters in the gallery; 
but these words, emphatically spoken by the 
first statesman of the age, had passed from 
mouth to mouth, had been transmitted to 
Clive in Bengal, and had greatly delighted 
and fiattered him. Indeed, since the death 
of Wolfe, Clive was the only general of whom 
his countrymen had much reason to be proud," 
The minds of the people of England were 
thus prepared to hear of great exploits from 
Clive, and to appreciate them, and aa the 
Dutch W'cre unpopular, the humiliation which 
he inflicted upon them filled his conntrymaQ 
with wild delight. It was Forde who really 
ftccmnpiished the feats of battle, but he acted 
under the inspiration of Clive, who carried 
away tlie palm. Clive, how^ever, did justice 
to tlie gallant Forde; he was always liberal 
in praise to tbe brave, altbongh strict even to 
tyranny upon all under bis command who 
dared to dispute his wnll. Forde’s previous 
service in command of a detachment sent to 
the Northern Cirears by Clive, at the instiga¬ 
tion of one of the leading polygars in that 
district, and in opposition to his own council, 
had been briiliant, Forde met the rajah’s 
troops, and in a pitched battle inflicted upon 
them as signal defeat as he afterwards gave 
the Dutch near, Ohlnsurah, This was the 
means of troubling the French much, and of 
influencing, favourably to the British, ^ the 
war in the Carnatic, as already noticed in a 
more appropriate place* It does not appear, 
notwithstanding the high opinion of him 
entertained by Clive, that either the company 
or his country appreciated the military gcaioB 
and valour of Forde, 

Clive having remitted large sums of money 
to England, was anxious to see to their se¬ 
curity. The Dutch Company held £180,000, 
the English Company £40,000, and probably 
£80,000 had been remitted through private 
hands* He, therefore, in February, 1760, 
returned to England. His departure was at 
nil unfortunate juncture for Bengal* Before 
the Dutch invasion, a new invasion by thft 
Mogul prince was threatened, and scarcely 
had tlie Dutch episode terminated by the 
restoration of the captured ships and treasures 
in December, 1759, than intrigues w^ere dis¬ 
covered among the native princes, and at the 
court of Moorshedahad, likely to embroil 
Bengal with surrounding nabobs, and to ejt- 
pose it to insurrectionary movements. Chve, 
Forde, and other influential officers who wep 

in good health persisted in returning home,m 

the face of a state of affairs which were 
perilous, and have not escaped censure for 
leaving Bengal to its fate. Colonel Oallianu, 
however, was re-cal led from the Canmtic, 
and as he was a man of superior military 
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parts, it was believed by Give arid the council, 
that be would be able to maintain the interests 
and honour of the company in military affairs. 

Towards the end of November, 1759, 
Colonel Calliand arrived in Bengal with rein¬ 
forcements, and he was at once engaged in 
active operations to avert the threatened 
dangers. Clive himself determined to support 
Mm, and, if possible, settle maUets at Moor- 
shedabad before he departed from India. 

The danger immediately impending w'as a 
new invasion by the shah-zada. Clive was 
determined that liis bigbnesa should, if pos¬ 
sible, be severely chastised for bis breach of 
the treaty made upon his former defeat, and 
lie therefore placed at CaJliaud^a disposal 
three hundred Eoropean infantry, si.x pieces 
of cannon with fifty European artillerymen, 
and one tbonsand sepoys, and sent him for¬ 
ward at once to Moorsbedabad ; other forces 
Tvere to join him, and Give himself Avas to 
follow as soon as his attention to other affairs 
allowed, Mr. Mill blames the determination 
of the British to uphold Meet Jaffier against 
the sbah-zada as an encouragement of rebel¬ 
lion, and a partidp^ation in it, and he de- 
nonnees both the morals and policy of Clive’s 
course. Professor Wilson gives the follow¬ 
ing brief hut complete reply to tills:—“It 
was not a question of policy, but one of good 
faith. By the treaty with Meer Jaffier, as 
well as by thenatnre of their connection with 
him, the English were pledged to assist him 
against all enemies Avhatever, and few of the 
governors of the provinces would have scrupled 
to consider the emperor ns an enemy if he 
had sought to dispossess them of their soiihahs. 
Even, how^ever, if the theory of obedience 
to a monarch, ayIio at the very seat of empire 
was no longer his ow^n master, could be urged 
with any show of reason, it would not be 
applicable In the present instance, for the 
shah-^ada w^as not appointed by the emperor 
to he hi 3 deputy in Bengal, and as Clive 
pleaded to the pvinee himself, no communica¬ 
tion of his movements or purposes had been 
made from Delhi. On the contrary, the 
prince ay as there treated as a rebel to his 
lather. He could not plead, therefore, the 
emperor s authority for hia incuTBion, and no 
other pretext could have afforded liiiu the 
semblance even of right." 

After the shah-zada set out upon hia 
second invasion, variotis ei^ents occurred 
which complicated the state of affairs. Mr. 
lilill describes them with so much beauty and 
accuracy, tliat his description will admirably 
convey the position and relation of parties, 
as events rapidly presented new phases in the 
general political condition The powerful i 
hing of the Abdallces was agaia on big march | 


for the mvaaion of Hindostan. Excited by the 
approach of formidable danger, the vizir, in 
a fit of exasperation or despair, ordered the 
murder of the emperor, the wretched Alum- 
geer; and the news of this tragical event 
reached the shah-zada, just as he had passed 
the Caramnassa into the province of Bahar. 
Ho was advised to assume immediately the 
state and title of emperor; to confer the 
office of vizir upon Sujah-ad-Dowlah, the 
Nabob of Oude, and to coufirra Nnjeeb-ad- 
Dowlah in tlie office of Ameer-iil-Omrah. The 
majesty of tlie imperial throne, and his un¬ 
doubted title, had an inffuence still upon the 
minds of men. It was now clear and imme¬ 
diate rebellion to resist him; and Avhatever 
gnilt could be involved in making war upon 
their rightful sovereign, must be incurred by 
those w^ho carried arms against him. The 
English had abeady familianzed themselves 
with the idea of rebellion in India; and the 
consideration of legitimate sovereignty, though 
the sovereign Avould have purchased their 
protection by unlimited grants, appears not 
to have excited a scruple in a single breast. 
The new dignity, however, of vizir, called on 
the Nabob of Oude for some exertions in 
favour of Ms sovereign; and the fascination 
of the imperial title Avas still of force to col¬ 
lect around him a considerable army. The 
march of the English was retarded hy the 
necessity of settling terns writh the Nabob of 
Poorania, who had encamped on the left 
hank of the river between Moorsbedabad and 
Patna, and professed a desire of remaining 
obedient to Jaffier, provided the English 
would engage for his security, This nego¬ 
tiation wasted seven days; and in the mean¬ 
time the emperor advanced tow'ards Patna, 
Ramnarain, whom the sagacity of Ali ^^erdi 
had selected to he deputy-governor of Bahar, 
oh account of liis skill in matters of finance, 
w’as destitute of military talents: and eou- 
sidering his situation, under the knowm 
hatred of Jaffier, as exceedingly precarious, 
he was unwilling to lay out any of the wealth 
he had acquired, in providing for the defence 
of the country. He Avaa still enabled to draw 
forth a respectable army, reiiiforecd by sef'enty 
Europeans and a batallion of English sepoj^s, 
commanded by Lieutenant Cochrane; and he 
encamped under the walls with a vieiv to 
cover the city." 

Colonel Calliand had united his forces with 
those of Meerau, who was at the head of 
fifteen thousand men and twenty-five pieces 
of CRuuon. Tlie British colonel enjoined 
upon Cochrane defensive measures, and to 
avoid giving battle until he and Meeram 
siiould come up. Cochrane was either un- 
wilJmg or unable to obey tJiose cominiurds-. 
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aiKl a battle was foiiglit, in wliicli a signal 
defeat was sits tamed l>y Cocliraiie and his 
native coadjutor^ Ramnaraiuj tiie governor of 
the province, who was a good financier and 
a bad soldier. The chief officers of Eamnaraiii 
behaved faithlessly, and endeavoured to 
bring over the troops to tho service of the 
Mogul. The English never fought better, 
and, few as they were, cut their way through 
the enemy, or rather the enemy, awed by 
their undaunted hearing, gave way before 
them, not daring to interpose. Finally, the 
detachment arrived safelj" at Patna, 

The following curious account of tliis trans¬ 
action was given by a Mogul noblenian, and , 
is interesting, as disclosing the light in wliich 
the English appeared to men of his class — 

“ What remained of their people [the EugiiahJ 
^ya& rallied by Doctor lYilllani Fullerton, a 
friend of mine, and possibly by some Englieh 
officers, w^hose names I Iniow not, who ranged 
them in order again j and a.s one of their guns 
was to he left on the field of battle, they found 
means to render it useless and of no avail, by 
tlinisting a large needle of iron into its eye. 
The other being in good condition, they took 
it with them, together with its ammunition; 
and that handful of men had the courage to 
retire in the face of a victorious enemy, 
without once shrinking from their ranks. 
Diuiug their journey, the cart of ammunition 
chanced to receive some damage; the doctor * 
stopped unconcernedly, and, after having put 
it in order, he bravely pursued his route 
again; and it must ho acknowledged, that 
this nation’s presence of mind, firmness of 
temper, and undaunted bravery, are past all 
quest! on. They join the most resolute courage 
to the most cautious prudence; nor have they 
their equals in the art of ranging them selves 
in battle array, and fighting in order. If to 
BO many military qualifications they knew 
how to join the arts of government; if they 
showed a concern for the circumstances of tlie 
I me ban dm an and the gentleman, and exerted 
as miicli ingenuity and solicitude in relieving 
and easing the people of G-od, as they do in 
whatever concerns their military affairs, no 
3iation ill the world would he preferable to 
them, or prove worthier of command. But 
such is the little regard ivhicli they show to 
the people of these kingdoms, and such their 
apathy and. indifference for tlicir welfare, that 
tlic people under their dominion groan every- 
wliere, and are reduced to poverty and dis¬ 
tress. Oh God! come to the assistance of 
thine afflicted serv^ants, and deliver them from 
tlie op]jressioii3 they suffer.” 

The people of God liere referred to were 
the Mohammedans ; the privileges they de¬ 
sired, the power to oppress the Hindoos. 


l\Iill says, “Had the troops of the emperor 
pushed on with vigour, immediately after 
this victory, when Ramnarain ivas severely 
wounded, his army panic-struck and dispersed, 
and the city wuthout defenders, they miglit 
have taken Patna with the greatest ease. Bat 
they employed themselves in ravaging the 
open country, and in receiving mesaeugers 
and overtures from Ramnarain, till the lihli 
of February, when they learned that Meeian 
and the EngliBli were distant from them Imt 
twcnty-eigh t miles. The resolution was taken 
to march and engage them ; the next day the 
two armies approaclied. Colonel Calliaud 
urged immediate attack; but Meeran and liitj 
astrologers found that the stars would not be 
favourable before the 32ud. Early on the 
morning of that day, CalHaiid was in motion ; 
but before he could reach tlie enemy, the day 
was so far st>ent ^hy the insufferable delays/ 
as Lb himself complains, of 'Meeran^s marcb/ 
that, wishing to have time before him, he was 
unwilling to engage tiil the foUowing morning. 
The enemy, however, advanced, and Calliaud 
drew up his men between two villages which 
covered both his flanks, advising Meeran to 
form a second line, the whole of which, except 
the two wings, wonld have been covered by 
the English and the villages. But, though 
this was agreed upon, * he crowded his army 
upon the right, and, in spite of the most 
pressing and repeated solicitations, presented 
to battle a body of fifteen thousand men, with 
a front of scarcely two hundred yards, in a 
tumultuous unformed heap/ MTlth a feigned 
appearance of directing the main attack upon 
the English, the enemy advanced, with tlie 
best part of tlieir army, upon Meeran, who, 
in about ten minutes, began to give ^v^^y, 
Colonel Calliaud, however, marched with a 
battalion of sepoys to his aid, and immediately 
decided the fate of the day.” 

Calliaud in vain endeavoured to induce 
Meeran to pursue the enemy, or place a hedy 
of cavalry at his disposal, with which, in con- 
junction wdtli his sepoy infantry, he would 
himself give chase. Meeran preferred enjoy¬ 
ing himself at Patna, in his usual disaipatieiis. 
This he continued to do until the 2Dth of 
January, 1760. Meanwhile, tho empcTorj 
\YhQ had retreated to Eahar, gathered courage, 
and resolved, if possible, to gain some days 
march between the allies and Moorshednbad, 
and seize the viceroy and the capital befare 
the self-indulgences at Patna terminated. 
\\TLen Meeran consented to move, the ein- 
peror was on his marcli to execute the stratagem 
h e h ad p roj ecte d. Calliaud, by fo reed march cs 
and by sending swift boats with troops up tlm 
river, was enabled so to menace the emperor s 
fiank aa to cause him to change his rout?. 
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6till vigilantly followed by Calliaud. Tlie 
viceroy meantime became apprised of tbe 
danger, mustered wliat forces lie could, and 
received two hundred men from Calcutta, 
This army formed a junction with that under 
Meevan and Calliaud, andj in the face of a 
meditated attach, the emperor burned his 
camp, and retreated, Calliaud was of opinion 
that, by better concerted moveinentB and 
more celerity, the imperial army might have 
entered iloorahedahad. Once more Cailiaud 
proposed the pursuit of the retreating foe; but 
neither the viceroy nor the hope of his house 
had the courage to adopt bia advice. He 
again uiged upon them the necessity of 
placing some cavalry at his own disposal for 
the purpose. It was refused. At this juuc- 
ture^ 3i, Law, at the head of a French force, 
passed near Patna, wdiieJi had been left without 
means of defence; but Law %vas ignorant of 
the fact, and proceeded to Ealiar, to await tbe 
arrival of the emperor. Had the emperor s 
own army turned aside to Patna with celerity, 
he would have eutcred it unopposed. That 
city had a third piece of good fortune, in 
escaping the Nabob of Poorania, w'ho, at the 
moment, declared for the emperor. Patna 
was within an easy march of his forces; but 
he n e gl e cte d the o pp or tnnity, P atn a, through 
the bad gcueralBhip of all parties, was saved 
from a coitp before which it must have fallen, 
TJie emperor, however, wdien the opportune 
moment liad passed aw'^ay, advanced against 
it. The English factors and tlie native go¬ 
vernor had thrown up defences and organized 
a force, GalJiaud, with his usual sagacity 
and promptitude, had dispatched two hundred 
European soldiers—the vlile of his army—and 
a battalion of sepoys. Before this force eotdd 
arrive, the emiieror, joined by M, Law and 
the Freuebj pressed the siege, and, having 
demolished part of the ramparts, assaulted the 
place. Dr, Fnliertoa, the Eoglisli surgeon, 
witii that courage which the medical men 
attached both to the company's and tbe royal 
army have so frequently shown, at the bead 
of such force as he could collect, repulsed the 
aBBaiknts. In two days, Law, with liis 
Frenchmen, renewed the assault, and suc¬ 
ceeded in scaluig the broken ramparts. Again 
l)r, Fullerton, and one Rajah ShUabroy, suc¬ 
ceeded in repelling tbe aesaikutg. It was, 
Jiowever, expected that the whole Iheiich 
force, supported by the emperoFa best native 
troops, would the next night renew the assault, 
and the citizens had no reliance upon tliem- 
selves, and no hope of again repelling the 
stormers. While all was despair and confusion 
in the city, Captain Knox, with the light 
companies of his force, was seen from the 
walls rapidly approaching. He had, by forced 
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marches, reached Fatna in thirteen days, him¬ 
self and hiamen having endured terrible hard- 
ships from fatigue and heat. That evening 
he reconnoitred the enemy, who were deterred 
from offering an assault to the city. Next 
day, at the usual hour of temporary repose in 
India, Knox surprised the enemy while the 
troops were asleep, entered their works, and 
made havoc of those who occupied them. 
The main army retircck 

The Nabob of Poorania, who still lingered in 
the neighbourhood, at last began bis niarcb 
to join the emperor. Knox proposed to tlie 
governor of Patna to cross the river, and so 
harass tbe nabob m to detain him until Calliaud 
and jMeeran elioiild arrive. The governor 
assented; but when the hour for netion came, 
none of the native troops or citizens would 
venture upon an expedition wliicli appeared 
to them so full of peril. Rajah Shitabroy 
had three hundred men in hia pay, who had 
caught the fire of their masters spirit: these 
joined Knox, and the little army crossed the 
river. It was the captain's plan to effect a 
night surprise j but his guide deceived him, 
and kept him and his troops uselessly wan¬ 
dering about until morning, wlien, wearied, 
he and his men lay down upon their arms. 
At that moment, the advanced guard of the 
enemy approached. Knox took up his position 
with skill, and a battle ensued, wliich lasted 
for six hours. The enemy’s troops numbered 
twelve thousand men, and again and again 
surrounded tbe little bands of Knox and tbe 
rajah, but were repulsed with heavy slaughter. 
At last dieliearteued, the enemy began to 
show eyniptoms of disorder. The English 
commander charged with his whole force. 
The rajah's troops were cavalry, and were 
most efficient in the charge. The enemy 
was pursued until dark. 

During the terrible contest, the citizens 
crowded the ramparts, their minds alternating 
between hope and fear; lAit, on the whole, 
their coward hearts yielded to the latter. 
They saw the ebb and flow of battle, and 
trembled with alarm, and were, no doubt, 
ready to welcome any victor who might 
approach from the contested field, if only they 
could secure their goods. 

The glorious conduct of Knox and his 
brave native colleague, Rajah Shitabroy, was 
thus oddly noticed by a native author aJreatly 
quoted :—“ When the day u-as far spent, a 
note came to Mr. Amyatt /iom Captain Knox, 
which mentioned that the enemy was de¬ 
feated and flying. The intelligence was sent 
to all the principal men of the city, and caused 
a (leal of joy, I went to the factory', to com¬ 
pliment the gentlemen, when, in the dusk nf 
the evening. Captain Knox himself crossed 
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over, and came Sliitabroy and liis party. 
They ^verc both covered ^vith dust and sweat 
The captain tlien gave some detail of tbe 
battle, and paid tlio greatest encomiums on 
SL itab roy' s 5 ! e al, ac t ivi ty, an d val onr, H e e x - 
claimed several times, ‘This is a real nabob; 
I never saw such a nabob in my life.' A few 
moments after, Ramnarain was introdneed. 
He bad in his company Loth Miistapba 
Koollee KliaHj and the entwal of the city, 
with some other men of consequence, who, 
on hearing of tbe arrival of these two men, 
had flocked to the factory; andj on seeing 
them alone, could not help believing that they 
liad eacaped from the alaiigliter; so far were 
they from conceiving that a few hundreds of 
men could defeat a whole army, l^or could 
they be made to believe (impressed as they 
were with Hindoo notions) that a commander 
could quit his army so unconcernedly, unless 
he had indeed run away from it: nor would 
listen to what Mr, Amyatt repeatedly said, to 
convince Ramimrain and others of their 
mistake,"'^ 

The immediate consequence of the victor^" 
was that the nabob gave np his idea of march¬ 
ing to join the emperor, but turned his course 
northward ; Callkud and Heeran arriving, ^ 
they crossed the Ganges in pursnit, and soon 
overtook him, because of the encumbrances of 
baggage and heavy guns of position by Avhich 
his army was attended. The nabob drew np 
in battle array, but with no disposition to 
fight He merely sought time to place his 
treasures and women on camels and swift 
elephants, and then, calling in his skirmislicrs, 
left his baggage and guns in the hands of the 
English, and precipitately retreatsd.f The 
conduct of Meeran. was dastardly in the ex¬ 
treme on this occasion. Calliaudj: tliUB de¬ 
scribes it:—The young nabob and liig troops 
behaved in this skirmish in their usual manner, 
halting above a mile in the rear, nor ever 
once made a motion to sustain the English. 
Had he but acted on this occasion with the 
least appearance of spirit, and made even a 
semblance of fighting, the affair must have 
proved decisive; nor could Onddum liousseln 
Khan or hie treasure have escaped.*' Oalliaud 
pursued the nabob, and the reluctant Meeran 
joined in the pursuit* 

Many months of 1760 had now been con¬ 
sumed in repelling the invasion of the shah- 
52ada, and many defeats w^ere inflicted upon 
him and his coadjutors; yet adherents among 
the native chiefs, of various ranks, still joined 
his standard ; and his attainment to the throne 
of empire rendered it veiy likely that this 

^ Se^r MuiahJmtBmj vol. 11. p. 12S. 

f History Bengal^ pp, 302—3G7t 

CfJlmud's p. 34* 
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would continue to be the ease, unless blow 
after blow %vere struck by the British and their 
ally with rapidity and severity* It was tbe 
mnnth of July: the rains were falling; and 
the nabob w’ould soon be beyond reach of his 
pursuers, unless rapid advance was made, in 
spite of the tempests which now impeded the 
march of bodies of men in nor them Bengal. 
Meeran reluctantly struggled forward, under 
the pressure of remonstrance and entreaty from 
the vigorous and active Calliand* On the 
night of the 2nd of July, after four days of 
severe pui'suit, an event occurred which ma¬ 
terially altered the prospects of the war. 
The night was one of fierce and nnintermpted 
storm : thunder shook the allied cam pa/ and 
the forked lightnings played amid the tents 
like incessant sliow'ers of fiery darts. Many 
of the natives believed that the gods Lent their 
bows and discharged tiieir arrows among the 
helpless host, and the invisible world fought 
against their cause. Meeran, ahvays solicitous 
for his own safety and liarassed Avith super¬ 
stitions fears, forsook his tent, which wms a 
rich and Avide-spread pavilion of light texture, 
for one of less demenaionsand superior strength. 
He Avas attended by only two persons^—a do¬ 
mestic slave, a fav^ourite, aaJio chafed liia Ihnhs 
to induce slumber, and a story-teller, to amuse 
his wakeful hours, after the manner of die 
East. The thunder-storm poured its sneoeesive 
peals along for hours over the country, and the 
fierce lightnings searched tbe camp* "V^TieD, 
at last, the fury of the elements abated, the 
guards of Meeran, w^ho crouched Avidiout, en¬ 
tered his tent for crdei‘S, Avhen they found 
their master and hie two attendants Btifieoeti 
in death, their bodies senthed with lightning 
and their costume singed or burned. Six 
holes were numbered on the back part of the 
commander's Lead, and his body was streaked 
as if Avith the marks of a whip. A scimitar, 
which lay on the pillow above his bead, Avas 
also perforated, and the point melted. The 
tent-pole was charred. A single stroke of 
the electric fluid had blasted the life of the 
prince and his attendants, Tbe French after- 
vA^ards raised a rumour in India that the 
English had assassinated Meeran* Edmund 
Bnrke alluded to this rumour in his celebrated 
speech opening tbe charge against Warren 
Haatiiiga* The imputation w m not only ua- 
foiinded, hnt absurd* The English had no 
interest in so acting at that moment, hut 
strong interest to the contrary, as the conduct 
of Calliaud immediately showed* That officer 
saw that further pursuit of the enemy was, by 
tile event, reo dered impossi ble* Ha1 1 v e armies 
generally disperse when a chief falls; and, 
should the like then happen, the peril of the 
Englisli troops would indeed he great. Calliaud 
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concealed the death, and had the prince placed I 
upon an elephant, as if alive. He then pro- 
ceeded by forced marches to Patna, alleging \ 
that Mecran was ill, to account for his not 
appeariug on the marcln Calliaud placed his 
troops in what the Englisli in India called 
“wit iter quarter a.” Most of the Bengalees 
attributed the death of Meeran to the retri¬ 
bution of the gods upon his crimes* The 


Mohammedans entertained an opinion that 
God had sent the stroke in conaeqiience of 
the dying curse of the widow of Suraj-ad- 
Dow!ah. The campaign with the emperor 
had, however, terminatedj not to be renewed 
iu favour of Meer Jaffier, and, at this juncture 
of affairs, Mr. Vansittart arrived in Calcutta 
from, Madras, as the successor of Clive in the 
I government of Bengal. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 


WARREN HASTINGS- PR05fINENT IN THE AITAJll^ OF BENGAL — GOVERNOR VANSITTART 
OPPOSED Bf THE COUNCIIr—WAR WITH THE EMPEROR—DEPEAT OP THE IMPERLUj 
ARMY, AND OP THE FRENCH, WITH THE CAPTURE OP M, LAW, THE FRENCH CHIEF— 
ESTABLIsmiENT GP MBER COSSIM IN THE SOUBAHDAESHIP BX THE ENGLISH. 


In the events which had occurred in Bengal 
up to the period of the. arrival of Mr. Vansit¬ 
tart as governor, a young man took part who 
was destined to play ^ prominent part in the 
history of India. 

Warren Hastings, 


ancient but Illustrious race. It is affirmed 
that the pedigree can he traced back to tho 
great Danish sea king, whose sails ivere long 
the terror of both coasts of the British Channel, 
That yonng man was and ^vho, after many fierce and doubtful 
I struggles, yielded at last to the valour and 


^Ubs Martineau, reviewing this period of j genins of Alfred. But the undoubted splen- 
the_history of Bengal pithily observes:— dour of the line of Hastings needs no illus- 


“ Where was young Hastxngs during these 
years 9 He had joined Olivers expedition 
with enthusiasm when it came up from Madras 
in December, 1756. But Clive eoon disco- 
vered that Hastings had abilities which 


tration from fable. One branch of that line 
wore, in the foniteenth century, the coronet 
of Pembroke. Prom another branch sprang 
the i^no%vned chamberlain, the faithful adhe¬ 
rent of tho white rose, whose fate has fur- 


marked him out for political business ; and nished so striking a theme 'both to poets and 
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he appointed him resident ageufc at the new 
nabob*s court Soon after Clive*s departure 
in 1760, Hastings was wanted at Calcutta, as 
a member of counci]. He was in fuJ] trainiug 
for his future work.” To the influence of 
Clive much of the boldness and persistence of 
the policy of Hastings may probably be attri¬ 
buted. They admired on© another, and tlm 
elder and more active man was likely to leave 
the traces of his strong mind and will upon 
the versatile, susceptible, and impressible 
yonth A¥ho watched the intrigues of the court 
of Moorshedabad, and informed the governor 
of Bengal of the policy pursued there. Clive 
depended much upon the genius of Hastings 
for correct information audnseful suggestions, 
for already tlie subtle and penetrating mind 
of the diplomatist gave proof of its fine edge 
and polished surface. 

It will be appropriate in tins place to take 
some notice of the life of Wanen Hastings 
up to the time at wdiich our Iifstory has ar¬ 
rived, Lord Macaulay* thus writes of Ida 
origin “ Warren Hastings sprang from an 

^ CrHical aad IlLilon^ai Can tri bated to 
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liistorians. His family received from the 
Tudors the earldom of Huntingdon. . . . The 
lords of the manor of Daylesford, in Worces¬ 
tershire, claimed to bo the heads of this dis¬ 
tinguished family. The main stock, indeed, 
prospered less than some of the younger 
shoots. But the Daylesford family, aUhough 
not ennobled, was T-vealthy and highly cou- 
Bidered, till, about two hundred years ago, it 
was overwhelmed by the great ruin of the civil 
war. The Hastings of that time was a zealous 
cavalier. He raised money on his lands, sent 
his plate to the mint at Oxford, joined the 
royal army, and after Bpending half Ms pro¬ 
perty in the cause of King Charles, was glad 
to ransom himself by making over the greater 
part of the remainder to Speaker LenthaL 
The old seat at Daylesford still remained iu 
the family, but it could no longer be kept up, 
and in the following generation was sold to a 
London merchant. Before the transfer took 
place, the last Hastings of Daylesford pre¬ 
sented his second son to the rectory of the 
parish in which the ancient residence of the 
family stood, _ The living was of little value, 
and the situation of the poor clerg’yman after 
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tliG sale of iLe estate ^vas deplorable, He 
ivas constantly engaged in Jaw-suits about 
titlies with the new lord of the iiianoi\ and 
was at last utterly ruined. His eldest son, 
Howard, a well-conducted young man, ob¬ 
tained a place in the Customs, The second 
son, Pynsston, an idle, wortliless boy, married 
before he was sixteen, lost his %Yife belbre^he 
was tw’O years married, and died in the West 
Indies, leaving to the care of his unfortiiuate 
father a little orphan destined to strange and 
memorable vicissitudes of fortune/' 

Warren, the son of Pyiiaston, was born on 
the 6th of December, 1732, His mother died 
a few days later, and he was left dependant 
on his distressed grandfather* Such was the 
origin and early history of one of whom the 
same writer also sa}^ No cloud could over¬ 
cast tlie dawn of so nnicli genius and so much 
ambition. The very pioughmen observed 
and long remembered how very kindly little 
^Varren took to his book," It was while at 
school in the rustic village at Daylesford, and 
while the playmate of its rustic children, that 
young Hastings pondered the idea of ulti¬ 
mately becoming the lord of his ancestors* 
estates. His uncle Howard took charge of him 
ill iiis ninth year, and he was sent to school in 
London* In his eleventh year he was sent to 
AA’estmineter school, where he was the fellow 
student of various youths who, like himself, 
became men of note. 

On the death of his uncle, Howard Hastings, 
a distant relative or connection, to whose care 
lie bad been consigned by his uncle, procured 
lum a writership in the company's service. 
In October, 1750, when only in his seventeenth 
} c ar, he arri v ed in B en gal, II e re m a i n e d t wo 
veatB in the secretary's office at Calcutta, and 
was then sent to CossimbaEar* In that place 
he remained several years, making bargains for 
stuffs with native brokers. He was thus oc¬ 
cupied when tbe sanguinary Snraj-ad-Do^Ylall 
seized upon the English there. The compas¬ 
sion felt hy some Dutch merchants for One so 
young, delicate, and intelligent, induced them 
to plead for him, and he was released from 
coiffinement and was a sort of prisoner at 
large at Moorshedabad, He thence secretly 
concBponded with the English council when 
they fled from Calcutta, and he displayed such 
courage, capacity, and diligence in obtaining 
information, and such judgment and talent in 
the opinions he expressed, as to surprise the 
couneil, and excite their admiration of his 
abilities, 

^Vlien Clive arrived in the Hoogly with the 
expedition from Madras, Hastings contrived 
to join it as a volunteer, and by his heroism 
and sagacity secured the Jiigh opinion and 
confidence of Olive, Immediately after the 


battle of PlaSBcy, Hastings was appointed 
agent for tlie company at the court of the 
new soubahdar; where he continued an in, 
valuahie servant, until the honour of metuber 
of council at Calcutta was conferred upon 
him. During the administration of Mr. Taii- 
sittart, Hastings was deprived of the iafln- 
ence to whicli his genius entitled him hy the 
corrupt council* The period between Clive’s 
first governmeut of Bengal, the history of 
winch has been recorded in foregoing pages, 
and Lla second gov'^ernmenfc of Bengal, the 
history of which is yet to be related, was one 
of maladministration on tbe part of the English, 
and it is proper to anticipate somewlmt oTir 
narrative, by quoting what Lord Blacaiilay, 
in his criticism of Gleig's Li/e of Hastings, 
has said of oiir hero’s conduct during that 
mterval:—Of the conduct of Hastings at 
this time little is known; but the little that 
is known, and the circumstance that little is 
known* must be considei'ed as honourable to 
him* He could not protect the natives; all 
that he could do, w'as to abstain from plun¬ 
dering and oppressing them, and this he 
appears to have done. It is certain, that at 
this time he continued poor, and it is equally 
cerUin that by cruelty and dishonesty he 
might have become rich. It is certain that 
he W'as never charged with having borne a 
part in the worst abuses wdiich then prevailed, 
and it is almost equally certain that if he bad 
borne a part in these abuses, the able and 
bitter enemies wlio afterwards persecuted 
him would not have failed to discover and 
to proclaim Jus guilt. The keen, severe, and 
even malevolent scrutiny to which bis whole 
public life was subjected, a scrutiny unpa¬ 
ralleled, as w'e believe, in the liistory of mnn- 
kind, is in one respect advantageous to bis 
reputation. It brought many blemishes to 
light, but it entitles him to be consideml 
pure from every blemish which has not been 
brought to light. The truth is that the tenip- 
tatioiia to which so many English functionaries 
yielded in the time of Mr. Ynuaittart were 
not addressed to the ruling passion of Warren 
Hastings. He was not squeamish in pecu¬ 
niary transactions, but he was neither sordid 
nor rapacious. He was far too enlightened a 
man to look on a great empire, merely as a 
buccaneer would look on a galleon. Had 
his heart been much W'orse than it was, his 
understanding would have preserved him 
from that extremity of baseness, He was an 
unscrupulous, perhaps an unprincipled states¬ 
man ; but still he was a statesmau and not a 
free-hooter." 

In 1764 Hastings returned to England. 
He bad realized only a very moderate for¬ 
tune, and that moderate fortune was soon 
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retliiced to nothing, partly by his pmiseworthy 
liberality, and partly by liis mismanagement 
To wards his relations lie appears to have 
acted very generously. The greater part 
of his savings he left in Bengal, hoping, pro¬ 
bably, to obtain the high usury of India. 
But high usury and bad Beeurity generally 
go together, and Hastings lost Loth interest 
and principal." During the four years Has¬ 
tings remained at home, as well as the four 
years he remained in India after Clive re¬ 
signed the governorship of Bengal, many 
momentous events occurred in India, wliieli 
prepared the way for the exalted position 
Hastings ultimately held, and winch were of 
themselves of magnitude and deep import¬ 
ance; to them it is neeeasary now to turn. 
The departure of Clive threw the affaii’s of 
Bengal into miicii confusion. It has been 
already shown that under the Jieroes, Calliaiul 
and Knox, British valour was as triumphant 
as if Clive himself led the soldiers; but the 
civil concerns of the presidency were too 
complicated to be set or kept in order by a 
genius leas commanding than Clive himself. 
There existed miich discontent on the part 
of the English officials, even in high places, 
with the neglect shown by the company to 
men of parts, and the partialities evinced in 
the promotions, civil and military. To such 
an extent did the dissatisfaction with the com¬ 
pany spread, that the following extraordinary 
document was sentliome before Clive took his 
departure, who bad himself^ although the 
company’s chief officer in Bengal, taken an 
active part in its productionHaving fully 
spoken to every branch of your affairs at this 
presidency, under their established heads, we 
cannot, consis-tent with the real anxiety we 
feel for the future welfare of tliat respectable 
body from whom you and we are in trust, 
close this address without expostulating witli 
freedom on the unprovoked and general as¬ 
perity of your letter per Frince Hen r^ packet. 
Our sentiments on this head, will, we doubt 
notj acquire additional weight, from the con¬ 
sideration of their being subscribed by a 
majority ^ of your council, who are, at "this 
very period, quitting your service, and con¬ 
sequently independent and disinterested. 
Permit us to say, that the diction of your 
letters is most unworthy yourselves and us, 
in whatever relation considered, either as 
masters to servants, or gentlemen to gentle¬ 
men. lileremadvei teiieie.^, and casual neglects, 
arising from an nnavoidable and most com- 
])]Icated confusion in the state of your affairs, 
have been treated in such language and sen¬ 
timents, as notlnng but the most glaring aiul 
premeditated faults could warrant. Ground¬ 
less informations have, without further scni- f 
VOL. ri, ^ 


tiny, borne with you the stamp of truth, 
though proceeding from those who had therein 
obviously their own purpose to serve, no 
matter at whose expense. These have re¬ 
ceived from you such countenance and en¬ 
couragement, as must most assuredly tend to 
cool the warmest zeal of your servants liere 
and everyw'liere else; ss they will appear to 
have been only the source of general reflec- 
tions, throMTi out at random against your 
faithful servants of this presidency, in varioua 
parts of your letter now before ue,—faithful 
to little purpose,—if the breath of scandal, 
joiued to private pique or private or personal 
attachments, have power to blow away in one 
liour the merits of many years' services, and 
deprive them of that rank, and those rising 
benefits, which are justly a spur to their 
integrity and application. The little atten¬ 
tion shown to these considerations in the in¬ 
discriminate favours heaped on some indivi¬ 
duals, and undeserved censures on others, 
will, we apprehend, lessen that spirit of zeal 
so very essential to the well-being of your 
affairs, and, consequently, in the end, if con¬ 
tinued, prove the destruction of them. Pri¬ 
vate views may, it is much to be feared, take 
1 the lead here, from examples at home; and 
no gentlemen hold your service longer, nor 
exert themselves further in it, tlmn their own 
exigencies require. This being the real pre¬ 
sent state of your service, it becomes strictly 
our duty to represent it in the strongest light, 
or we should, with little truth, and less pro¬ 
priety, subscribe ourselves.” 

Tlie company's re]dy to tliis was resolute, 
stern, and uncompromising. It was as fol¬ 
lows, dated the 21st of January, 1761 : — 
We have taken under our most serious 
consideration the general letter from our 
late president and council of Fort Willianj, 
dated the 2Dth of December, IT SB, and many 
paragraphs therein containing gross inaults 
upon and indignities offered to the court of 
directors ; tending to the subversion of our 
authority over our servants, and a dissolution 
of all.order and good government in the com¬ 
pany's affairs : to put an immediate stop there¬ 
fore to this evil, we do positively order and 
direct, that, immediately upon receipt of this 
letter, all those persons still remaining in the 
company's service, who signed the said letter, 
viz., Messieurs John ^Sephaniah Hoi well, 
Charles Btafforcl PI ay delJ, William Bright well 
SuTimer, and William McGuire, be dismissed 
from the company's service; and you are to 
take care that they be not permitted, on any 
consideration, to continue in India, but that 
they are to be sent to England by the hrst 
sliijjs which return home the same season you 
receive this letter*" 
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Mr* Vaiisittarfc had from the Bret been op¬ 
posed by a faction in the council, aud tlie 
dismissal of which this letter was the sigiial, 
not only gave a majority in tlie cmuidl to tile 
party by whom he was opposed, but sent Mr, 
Ellisj the most intemperate aad arbitrary of all 
his opponents, to the chiefsliip of the factory 
at Patna. He treated the nabob wnth the 
most insulting airs of authority, and brolte 
througli all respect for his government. So 
early as the month of January lie gave liis 
orders to the commander of tlie troops to seize 
and keep prisoner one of the nabol/s cohec- 
tora, who iiad raised some difficulties in per¬ 
mitting a quantity of opium, the private pro¬ 
perty of one of the company’s servants to 
pass duty free as the property of the company* 
This outrage the discretion of the officer 
avoided, by suspending obedience to tbe 
order, and sending a letter to the nabob, to 
redress by hie own authority whatever might 
appear to be wrong.* 

Tills Ml* Ellis continued, with indomitable 
energy and violence, to contravene the orders 
of Mr. Vansittarfc; aud his disobedience and 
insults to the governor received such a mea¬ 
sure of support from the oppositiou in the 
council, as to render nugatory all attempts on 
the }mrt of the governor to enforce discipline 
and order. Tlie factious spirit of the council 
was not witliout provocation, and, strangely, 
that provocation was supplied mainly through. 
Clivers inetrumeritality, in the very way against 
'which he and his brother officials so strongly 
protested when tlie company, without his in¬ 
tervention, acted in a similar manner. 

Yansittart w'as appointed governor of Ben¬ 
gal at Olivers suggestion. This offended Hol- 
weli, who had rendered more service in the 
civil department than any of the company*! 
officials, who bravely battled when the conucil 
of Calcutta fled, who, during Olivers govern¬ 
ment, was the most efficient civilian iu higli 
office, and upon whom the great dictator de¬ 
volved important dudesp When Clive left 
India, tlje governmeut rested upon Hoi well 
pro tempore^ and he was uudoubtedly better 
fitted for the post than any other member of 
the council. Mr. Amyatt, a man reckoned by 
h!a fellow councillors of consec|uenee, claimed 
tlie office on the ground of seniority, aud the 
council and civilians generally regarded it as 
unjust to place a gentleman from Madras over 
his head, Clive, for reasons that appeared 
weighty to himself, recommended Yansittart, 
who, from the above-named causes, was ob¬ 
structed, from the moment of his entering 
office, by those wlio felt themselves aggrieved. 
Tlds was not the only cause of tlieir opposi¬ 
tion. A large number of the company’s ser- 

* Mill, book iv* chap, r. 


vants were trading on pmvatc account in enci] 
a maimer as to be ruinous to the company, 
Tliey interfered with the native transit trade 
in a manner, which, through tlie varioua 
revolutions in the fiouhahdarship of Bengal 
that ensued, drew forth the remonatrauces of 
each successive nominee of the British la the 
native government, while the people of Bengal 
in vain besought the intervention of their 
soiibahdar. Oppression aud plunder were 
rampant amongst the bullying aud imperiona 
English officials everywhere. Mr. Yansittart 
had not the requisite capacity and energy to 
put a stop to those things; and when a decided 
majority of the council was obtained against 
him, lie became almost powerless. Lord Ma¬ 
caulay says of iiiru and his position Ml 
Y ansittart, the governor, %vaa at the headcf 
a new and anomalous empire. On one side 
was a hand of English functionaries, daring, 
intelligent, eager to be rich. On the otket 
side was a great native population, helplesa, 
timid, accustomed to crouch under oppression. 
To keej) the stronger race from preying on 
the w^eaker, w'as an undertaking which tasked 
to the utmost the talents aud eueigy of CUve* 
Yansittart, wdth fair intentions, w&s a feeble 
and inefficient ruler. The monster caste, m 
was natural, broke loose from all restraint, aud 
then w-as Been, what we believe to be the most 
frightful of all spectacles—the strength cf 
civilization without its mercy. To all other 
despotism there is a check—-imperfect, indeed, 
and liable to gross abuse, but still sufficient to 
preserve society from the last extreme of 
misery. A time comes w*hen the evils of Bub- 
mission are obviously greater than those of 
resistauce—wben fear itself begets a sort of 
courage, 'when a convulsive burst of popular 
rage and despair warns tyrants not to pi'estmiS 
too far on the patience of mankind. But 
against misgovernment, such as then afflicted 
Bengal, it w^as impossible to struggle. The 
auperier intelligence of tlie dominant class 
made their power irresistible. A war of 
Bengalees against Englishmen was like a war 
of sheep against wolves, of men against 
demons. The only protection w’hich tbe con¬ 
quered could fiutl, was in the moderation, the 
clemency, the enlarged policy of the con¬ 
queror. That protection at a later period 
they found. But at first Eiigli.sli power came 
among t)iem unaccompanied by English mo¬ 
rality. There was an interval between the 
time when they became our subjects, and the 
time at wdiich 'we began to reflect that W'e 
w^ere bound to discharge to'Wards them the 
duty of rulers. During that interval the 
business of a servant of the company was 
simply to wuing out of the natives a hundred 
or two hundred thousand pounds, as speedily 
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as possible, tlmt he might return home before 
hiD constitution liud suffered from the heat, to 
nmrry a peer's daughter, buy rotten boroughs 
in Com wall, and to give halls in St James's 
Square/' 

This description is not so overdra^ru as not 
to describe generally the condition of things, 
and show bow helpless was the governor in 
the transactions Avliicli took place under liis 
goverumeut, iinaucial and military, among 
the English themselves in their relations to 
native princes and states, and to the unfor¬ 
tunate Bengalees who groaned beneath their, 
rapacity and oppressioiL In the narrative of 
Mr, Vausittarfc himself, published after his 
resignation of the governmejit of the presi¬ 
dency, there is at once the clearest and most 
concise account that has ever appeared of its 
real condition, and of the English interest in 
Bengal at the period of Mr, Vansittart's ar" 
rival. It is fortunate that the statements of 
Mr, Vansittart himself are still in existence, 
as they describe with truth and simplicity a 
period amongst the most remarkable and 
eventful epochs in the history of the British 
empire in India, The events of that time, and 
the part taken in them by our country men, are 
amongst those most discussed by critics and 
hutoriaivB of the present day. The originality 
and impovtauee of the document excuse its 
length. The condeuRatioii of its style, and 
the authonty of the writer, alike forbid abridg¬ 
ment, Mr. Yansittart states :—It Is foreign 
to my purpose to enter into any detail of the 
tmnsaetiona of 3 leer Jaffie r's go vernm ent, from 
the time of his being raised to the eon bah- 
darship till the month of July, 17(50, wlien I 
came to Bengal, to succeed Goloiiel Clive. It 
is enough if I give a plain and distinct view 
of the situation in which I found his affairs, 
and the company’s. The greatest part of the' 
nabob's and the English forces was at Patna, 
to opjiose the shah* 2 ada, who, for three years 
eiicceaaively, had invaded the province, and 
at this time was more powerful than ever, by 
the number of disaftected Esmindars who had 
joined him, or espoused liis interest^ iu different 
parts of the conntry. Tire nahoh's army con¬ 
sisted as usual of a great number of undisci¬ 
plined people, who were never regularly paid, 
but rvore kept together by the promises of 
>Saddoc Alice Oavvn,^ the nabob's son, who 
coiTimanded them, tliat he would be answer¬ 
able for their arrears one time or other. Being 
disappointed of these hopes by the death of 
the nabob's son, who was kiJIed by lightning, 
the 3rd of July, their clamorous demands 
could no longer be resCraiiied, aiu! a general 
plunder and desertion was daily expected. 
Colonel Calliaiid, who commantled the English 
Commonly calJed the Chuta nabob, I 


forces after Colonel Clive's departure for 
Europe, sto]}ped these clamours for a moment, 
by his promises to secure the payment ot their 
arrears from the nabob; but the English 
troops were in little better condition than the 
nabob's; they had two or three montlis' arrears 
due to them, the nabob having failed in the pay¬ 
ment of the sum stipulated for their mainten¬ 
ance, which uTis a lac of rupees a month, and 
the low state of the treasury at Calcutta not 
admitting of the deficiency bciug Bupplied from 
then CO. The effects of this were seen by the 
desertion of many of our men ; and the army, 
thus situated, was with in thirty miles of the 
shall-zada's whole force. The eitiiatioii of 
affaire at Hoorshebadad, where the nabob re¬ 
sided, was fitill more alarming. Jb'ar from 
being in a condition to pay off the arrears of 
his troops at Patna, he had a large munber 
of the same undiscipUned rabble about Ms 
person, and was no less in arrears to them; 
these also losing their beat dependence, by 
the death of the nabob's son, could no longer 
be satisfied with promises, but insisted, in a 
most tumultuous mauner, on immediate pay¬ 
ment. More than once they surrounded the 
palace, abused Lhe principal officers in the 
most opprobrious language, and daily threat¬ 
ened the nabob's life; through the weakness 
of his government, and the general disaffection 
of the people, the rovemies of most parts of 
the province were withheld by the zemindars, 
and the nabob bad so little attention to, or 
capacity for business, that what little was col¬ 
lected Tivss, in a great measure, appropriated 
by Jiis favourites to their own profit. The 
Beerboom rajah, wliose country is situated 
within a few miles of the capital, Moorsiied- 
abad, Jiad declared for the shah-zadab, and 
had raised a three, with which he threatened 
to attack the city; am! the nabob had so little 
power of opposing him, that a body of troops, 
which were ordered out against him in the 
mouth of June, refused to march, aud were 
yet in the suburbs, when I arrived there in 
the mouth of October. Upon the whole, 
there was the greatest reason to appreheud, 
tliafc the disorderly troops would lay waste 
and plufider the city, and put an end at once 
to the nabob's government and liie. At 
Oalcutta, tlifi treasury ^vas so low, and our 
resources bo much drained, that we were 
obliged to put an entire stop to the invest¬ 
ment, and it w-as mik the utmost dilficulty 
the current expenses of the setdemenC could 
be provided lor. The lac of iiipees, wdiich 
the nabob was to pay moutldy for the field- 
expenses of our troops, remained, as I before 
observed, two or tliree luontiis in arrears; 
and eveu supposing it to have been regularly 
paid, uas very insufficient for the intended 
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use; KO tliat tlie company, upon tins footing, 
noiikl liave snffevea a consiilevnble loss by 
tlieir alliance with tbe nabob, ns often as tlie 
situation of affnivs required their troops to be 
in the field, of wliicli the appearance oi 
troubles on every side afforded no prospect 
of an end. The Eurdivan and Xuddea 
conntvies bad been assigned to the company, 
from April, 1T58, to April, 17G0, for tbe pay- 
nietit of tlie sums stipulated in the trentyj for 
the restitution of the conipniiy's and private 
losses by the capture of Calcutta. Of that 
amount about twenty lacs remained due, at 
tlte time of my arrival, although tbe term of 
the assignment had been expired some months: 
and the nabob, at the same time that he coidd 
hud no means of discharging this balance, in¬ 
sisted on the lands being restored to him, of¬ 
fering a security of jewels in their stead. He 
sent the J^oyroyan, one of his principal offi¬ 
cers, to Calcutta, to make this demand, and at 
tlio same time to req^uest the loan of a sum of 
money to assist him in his distress* The last 
was a proposal we had it not in our po’^ver to 
comply with ; but the first could not in justice 
be refused, as he was willing to give^ other 
security, in lieu of the lands before assigned; 
so til at we were absolutely left without any 
resources for money, and the company sent 
out none from Europe. To add to our diffi¬ 
culties, ^Madras and Bombay were told that 
they must depend on snpidies from Bengal; 
and in the midst of this distress, not only the 
dangerous state of the province obliged us to 
keep all our forces in the field, at an immense 
expense, but a still more interesting object 
for tbe English nation in India, I mean the 
success of the undertaking against Pondi¬ 
cherry, which was then invested, depemied, 
in a great measure, on a supply of money. 
The nabob, through an habitual itidoleuce, 
was quite incapable of managing Ms govern¬ 
ment in such critical circumstances ; and tbe 
F-udden and unfortunate death of his sou had 
thrown him into such a state of dejection that 
he would not even try to exert the little 
strength which his faculties had left. Unable 
as the nabob was to help himself, it was tlie 
universal opinion, founded on the experience 
of his former conduct, that he would rather 
have seen hiniself and the province involved 
in Olio general ruin, than have given us tlie 
means of saving him, by putting more power 
and more resources of money In onr hands. 
The Butch director's letters to him, and his 
behaviour at the time their forces came into 
the country, arc a public testimony of Ids 
desire to reduce our power, instead of aug¬ 
menting It: I asked a small favour of him 
for the company, a little after my arrival, as 
much with a view of sounding his disposition, 


as through a desire of obtaining it. It was 
the grant of the Cliittagong province, in farm 
to the company, on the same terms as it was 
held by the then fougedar, or if that was dis¬ 
agreeable, the leave only of establishing a 
factory there for trade; but he positively re¬ 
fused to admit of either* I determined not 
to suffer the affairs of the nation and the com¬ 
pany to fall under the ruin they were threat¬ 
ened with, \^itlK>ut making an attempt to save 
them, and far from intending any injury to 
the nabob, I considered the preservation of 
his Hfe and government as equally depending 
wdth our owm interests, on the immediate 
prosecution of some methods for remedying 
the difficulties with wdiich we were sur¬ 
rounded* One principal circumstance of tlie 
impending evils suggested tbe first hopes of 
a rofomiation* The death of the nabob's son 
had cut off the heir-apparent of the govern- 
meat: he had two sous by concubines, luid a 
grandson, the child of his deceased son, by a 
concubine also; the eldest ol his two sons 
w as little above ten years old, and his grand¬ 
son an infant of a few montlia, ep that they 
Tvere incapable of taking care of the business, 
supposing the objection of their illegitimacy 
to be of no weight. In these circumstances, 
the hole province seemed to turn tlieir eyes 
on hleer Gossim, who was married to Heer 
Jaffier'sdaughter,his only surviving legitimate 
child; was esteemed a capable man of business, 
and had been tlie means of iireserving the 
city^ from plunder, and the nabob from ds^- 
stniction, by an immediate payment of three 
Jacs of rupees to bis troops, and becoming a 
security for their arrears at the time of their 
tumultously siUTounding the palace; and this 
lie did, upon promise of being appointed to 
the vacant offices of his deceased son, and 
declared his successor. I found hlr. Hoi well 
and the select committee had strongly recom¬ 
mended to the nabob to perform tliis promise ; 
on tlie other band, Mr. Amyatfc and Colonel 
Calliaud bad wrote to him in favour of bis 
infant grandson, representing that the troops 
at Patna insisted on his being named to the 
vacant offices, and that the Kaja Hajebidluh, 
late dewan to the nabob's deceased son, 
should have the management of them during 
his minority. The nabob seemingly acqui¬ 
esced in both recommendations, but eon- 
tiiuied waveiiug in bis choice, in £uch a 
manner, as showed that the increase of the 
English influence was the event that he 
dreaded in the appointment of either, 1ms 
is the only clue which can lead to themolivea 
of the many oj^posite resolutions which y ere 
taken up by tlie nabob, upon this affair, in 
tim small space of time in which it was sus¬ 
pended, His iuclinations first led him to 
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accept the advice offered him by 0<jlonei 
Caliiaud, in favour of Im grandson; but 
wlien that advice was urged in more press¬ 
ing and peremptory style, and RajebullQb, 
by bis emissaries and friends at Durbar, too 
solicitously laboured to bring about the 
same deeign, the nabob became^ jealous of 
bis growing power, and suddenly declared 
LU resolution to support ileer Gossim iu bis 
pretensions, as will appear by the letter he 
wrote ilr. Hoi well and Colonel Cal baud upon 
this subject. On the other baud, the nabob 
perceiving that Meer Cossinx was warmly 
supported by ilr. Hoi well, appears to have 
formed tlie wild scheme of shaking off both, 
by throwing all the cliicf offices of the go¬ 
vernment into the bands of a stranger, named 
Mirza Daood, who haxi (or some years enjoyed 
the pratectiott of this court in the character 
of a jirinee of the royal blood of Persia, Him 
the nabob formally contracted to the natural 
daughter of his deceased son, but a few days 
after the declaration made in favour of lleer 
Cosain^, who, apprelieusive of being disap¬ 
pointed in his hopes, by the jealousy and 
irresolution of the nabob, formed the pretence 
of negotiating the restoration of Burdwan, 
and the other assigned lands, to obtain bis 
leave to come down to Calcutta. He arrived 
there about the middle of September, As he 
came clown with these fears and suspicions of 
the nabob's disinclination to him, for the fa¬ 
vour already shown him by the English, it 
naturally Jed him to fall in with any measures 
which might he proposed by them, as a 
means of securing the continuation of the 
same interest in his hehaJf/* 

In the foregoing narrative, events are 
referred to which were not recorded in 
former pages of this liistory—those connected 
with a new revolution in Bengal, and the 
dethronement of ^teer Jaflicr, This was 
effected in the inimner atid temper recorded 
in the iVftTiative of Mr, Vausittarfc, Meer 
ilaffier refused to hold any mere nominal pos¬ 
session of the soubahdarship, and retired to 
CalcuUs, there to live under the protection of 
the Englitjli, He declared that Meer Cos si m 
was a man of too ambitions a character to he 
bound by treaty, or tics of affinity, and would 
not trust himself witliiu the liimts of his 
power. This estimate of his son-in-law’s 
character proved ultimately too true. 

Among the diffieiiJtiee which beset the 
new British governor was a jealousy among 
the military comii 2 ander.s. Major Carnac 
arrived to succeed Colonel Gallia ud. The 
nr my then chiefly lay at Patna, after the deatli 
oi Meeran, Vnnsittart was un willing to 
disturb Colonel Call land in his command, at a 
juncture which still seemed critical, seeing 


that the colonel was well acquainted with 
men and with affaiia at Patna, of which the 
major was necessarily igucraut. That officer, 
however, burned to he iu command, Ellis, 
ever ready for violent iiieasuresand complaints, 
made this a matter of discussion in the councO, 
and Vausittart %vas tormented by liis own 
officers, at a time which required the exercise 
of their united powers for the common good. 
All these persona entered into fiercer discus¬ 
sions with oue another, and w ith the governor, 
concerning the deposition of Sleer Jaflier, 
and the eligibility of his suceesaon 
It is difficult to see what other course was 
open to the governor than that which he took. 
Professor Wilson thinks it was impolitic, and 
thus expresses his views :—Objections to 
the removal of Meer Jaffier were made not 
only by those whose personal feelings might 
he suspected. The scheme was originally 
Mr. Hohveli’s, who communicated iu April, 
to Colonel Call laud, his anticipation of the 
necessity of deposing Meer Jaffier. The 
colonel, in reply, observes, * Bad as the man 
may be whose cause we now sup port, I can¬ 
not be of opinion that w^e can get rid of him 
for a better, without running the risk of much 
greater inconvenieEces attending on such a 
change than those we now labour under. I 
presume the establishing tranquillity m these 
provinceB would restore to ns all the advan¬ 
tages of trade we can wish, for the profit and 
iioiiour of our employers, and I think we hid 
fairer to bring that tranquillity about by our 
present inlliiciice over the soubahdar, and by 
supporting Jihn, tljau by any change that can 
be made/ * The removal of Jaffier was an 
ill-advised measure; there was no absolute 
impossibility in his performing his engage¬ 
ments with the English, or paying his own 
troops, for both objects were speedily accom¬ 
plished by his successor, and ho created no 
new rcBOurces. The same means of acqiii t ting 
his obligations, were in Meer Jaffier’s reach. 
There only wanted such support as should 
enable him, and such control as should com¬ 
pel him, to disdiiirge those demands to which 
he had rendered himself liable, and the due 
acquittance of whicit was essential to the 
maintenance of that English force upon which 
his own power, and even Ids existence de¬ 
pended. Had Clive remained in Bengal, there 
would probably have been no revoludou.*' 
^Vhatever might have been the policy of 
Clive, that of Cossim was soon made intelli¬ 
gible, ^'For, aware that money was the pillar 
by which alone he could stand, lie made so great 
exertions that, Eotwithstantling the treasnj v 
of Meer Jaffier was fouml almost empty, he 
* Scrafton*s oh Fifmtiifrf's Mrra/iir 
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paid in the course of a few months the arrears 
of the English troops at Patna; so far satis- 
fiecl the troops of , the soubahdar, Lotli at Moor- 
ehedabad and Patna, that they were reduced 
to order, and ready to take the held; and 
provided six or seven lacs in discharge of 
his engagements with the company, insomuch 
that the presidency w^ere enabled in November 
to send t^vo lacs and a half to Madras, wdience 
a letter had been received, declaring that 
witbonfc a supply the siege of Pondicberry 
must be raised* In the month of January, 
Major Carnae arrived at Patna, and took the 
command of the troops* The province of 
Bahar bad suffered so much from the repeated 
incursions of the emperor; and the finances 
both of the nabob and of the company were I 
BO much exhausted by the expense of the 
army required to oppose him, that the im¬ 
portance was strongly felt of driving him 
finally from that part of the country* The 
rains w’ere no sooner at an end than the 
EugHsh commander, accompanied by the 
tvoO})S of Eamnarain, and those vvhich had 
belonged to Meerau, advanced towards the 
emperor, who was stationed at Gyah Maun- 
poie* The urdiappy monarch made what 
exertiona he could to increase Ms feeble army; 
bat Carnae reached bis camp by three days' 
nniicb; forced him to an engagement, and S 
gained a victory/'^ 

This engagement redounded greatly to the 
glory of the English* Law, the French cotn- 
inaniler, Was made prisoner, and his forces 
entirely dispersed. The following graphic 
account of incidents connected with the cap¬ 
ture of M. Law', is from the pen of a native 
ami a Mohammedan :—“ When the emperor 
left tlie field of battle, the handful of troops 
that follow'ed M* Law, discouraged by liis 
flight, and tired of the wandering life which 
they ]jad hitherto led in hia service, turned 
about likewise, md followed the emperor* 
M, Law, finding himself abandoned and alone, 
resolved not to turn hia back; he bestrode 
one of his guns, and remained firm in that 
posture, waiting for the moment of his death* 
This being reported to Major Carnae, he de¬ 
tached liimself from his main body, with 
Cajitain Knox and some other officers, and 
he ath auced to the man on the gnu, without 
taking with Mm either a guard or any Talingas 
{sf^[jE»y8) at all. Being arrived near, this 
triiop alighted from their horseB, and pulling 
their caps from their heads, they swept the 
air with them, as if to make him a saldm: 
and thia salute being returned by M* Law in 
the same manner, some parley in their lan¬ 
guage ensned. The major, after paying high 
encumimns to M* Law for his perseverance, 
^ Millj voL iii* book iv, chap* v. 


conduct, and bravery, added these words:— 

' You have done everything which could be 
! expected from a brave man ; and your name 
shall be undoubtedly transmitted to posterity 
by the pen of history : now loosen your sword 
from your loins, come amongst us, and abandon 
all thoughts of contending with the Englieh*' 
The other answered, 'Tliat if they would 
accept of Jiis surrendering himself just as he 
was, he had no objection; but that as to sur- 
rendering himself with the disgrace of being 
without Ills sword, it was a shame he would 
never submit to; and that they might take 
bis life if they were not satisfied with that 
condition*' The English commanders, admir¬ 
ing his firmness, consented to his aiirreiKlering 
I IdmseJfin the manner he wished: after which 
the major, witli liis officers, shook hands with 
him, in their European manner, and every 
sentiment of enmity was instantly diemiseed 
on both sides* At the same time the major 
sent for bis own palankeen, made him sit m 
It, and he was sent to camp* M* Law, un¬ 
willing to see or he seen, sliiit up the curtain a 
of the palankeen for fear of being recognised 
by any of liis friends at camp; but yet sorao 
of Ms ac<[uaintances, hearing of Ids being 
arrived, went to him* The major, who had 
excused him from appearing in public, in¬ 
formed tliem that they could not see luiu for 
gome days, as lie was too much vexed to 
receive any company. Ahmed Khan Kotei- 
fihee, who was an impertinent talker, having 
come to look at him, thought to pay Ms court 
to the Englisli by Joking at the man'e defeat; 
a behaviour that lias nothing strange, if we 
consider the times an w^hich we live, and the 
company he was accustomed to frequent; 
and it was in that notion of his, doubtless, 
that with much pertuess of voice and air, he 
asked him this question ; * And Biby (Lady) 
Law, where is she?' The major and officers 
present, shocked at the impropriety of the 
quesiioii, reprimanded Mm wdth asevei^e look, 
and very severe expressions: ‘This man,' 
they said, *haa fought bravely, and deserves 
the attention of all brave men; the imper¬ 
tinences whicli you have been ofiermg him 
may be customary amongst your friends and 
; your nation, but cannot be suffered in ours, 
which has it for a standing rule, never to offer 
an injury to a vanquished foe*' Alimed Khan, 
checked by this reprimand, held his tongue, 
-and did not answer a word* He tarried about 
one hour more in his visit, and then went 
away much abashed; and although be was a 
CO mm a ruler of importance, and one to whom 
much honour had been always paid, no 
one did speak to him any more, or made a 
show of standing up at bis departure. This 
reprimand did much honour to the Englisli 
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and, it must be acknowleilged, to tlie lionoiy 
of those BtrangerSj that as their conduct in 
war and in battle is worthy of admiration, so, 
on the other hand, nothing is more modest 
and more becoming tlian their behaviour to 
an enemy, whether in the heat of action, or 
in llie pride of success and victory ; these 
people seem to act entirely according to the 
lilies observed by our ancient commanders, 
and our men of geniusJ’* 

After the battle, Major Carnac opened 
negotiations with the emperor, through Bajah 
BhitaJbroy, and snbeeq^nently visited the im' 


pei-ial camp. Tlic empcroi accompanied him 
thence to Patna. Mcer Cossira regaided the 
good terms, upon which the emperor had 
entered with the English, dangerons to Ins 
own power. He arrived at Patna, but cm- 
barrassed the imperuil alliance in eveiy ^^ay 
he could devise, and refused to pay his re- 
I spects to the emperor, xmtil Major Carnac 
effected ft compromise. Finally, having re¬ 
ceived an imperial investiture of the sonbah- 
darship, he agreed to pay as tribute to the 
^ court of Delhi, twenty-four lace of rupees 
annually. 


CHAPTEB LXXVI. 


AmiRS IN BENG.VL-VrOLENT iND FRAUDULENT CONDUCT OF THE ENGIISH-DISPIMS 
BETWEEN THE GOVERNOR AND COUNCIL OF CALCUTTA —BE^NUE CONTESTS BE- 
TW’EE.N THE OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL AND THOSE OF THE SOUBAHDAR—CO^ 
MENCEMENT OF WAR BY THE BRITISH—SERIES OF VTCTORIES—MASSACRE 01 THE 
ENGLISH AT PATNA—EXPULSION OP MEER COSSIM PROM BENGAL. 


Os tlie. return of the emperor towards Ms 
capital, he was escorted by Major Carnac, to 
the limits of Bahar, where he tendered to the 
Englieh the dewanee of Bengal, Bahar and 
Orissa, and promised brmane, as soon as 
petitions” for them should be formally pre¬ 
sented. Meer Cosaim, offended by these 
proceetUngS’, soon showed that he was not 
less hostile at heart to the Eiiglieli than any 
of his predeceasoi's. His tvhole attention was 
divided he tureen disputes witli the British 
ofSeials, and extortion of moi>ey from his own. 
He waa restrained by no sense of the injustice 
of such deeds, and spared none who refused 
to find money when he chose to demand iL 
It would occupy many volumes to describe 
the rapid passage of events during the govern¬ 
ment of Mr. Vojisittart. The deterioration 
of the English was rapid. This, with the 
mtrigues and efforts made against British 
inffaence by the nabobs, involved terrible j 
consequences. 

One promiueut incident in the history of 
the times w-as the defiance of law, both Eng- 
Jiah and native, which characteiised the 
British traders. The company's servants 
trading on their own acetnint, and native 
merchants buying the anlhorily of the com¬ 
pany's officers> carried on a sysLein of smug¬ 
gling, of fraud, and of oppression, which no 
pen could adequately describe. In order to 
terminate, if jxjssibje, the disputes between 
the eoubalidar and tlie EngJisli traders. Mr. 
Van sit tart, aceompanred by Mr. Hastings^ 
Bought an interview with the former i tluough- 

’ voi^ ii. pp-165, 166. I 


out these contentiona Mr. Hastings had dis¬ 
played ft strong sense of justice. By hie lucid 
statements and arguments he convinced the 
governor of the injustice offered to the sou- 
bfthdar by the English agents, supported by 
the higher officials and members of council, 
and be aided the governor in hia efforts to 
induce the council to put a stop to the law¬ 
lessness of the company's servants. On the 
last day of November, 1762, these three im¬ 
portant persons met at Mongheer. The sou- 
bahdar laid the long list of grievances inflicted 
upon him by the company's servants before 
tlie governor, who soon satisfied the prince 
that, so far ae he and Mr. Hastings were 
concerned, the insults, mdignities, and pecu¬ 
niary injuries of which the prince compiained 
were unequivocally condemned. It was 
agreed that all memory of these transactions 
siiould be obliterated^ and that mutual efforts 
should be made to put a stop to their recur- 
renee. The soubabdar demanded that the 
inland trade should be wholly given up by the 
English. Mr. Yanaittart proposed that the 
trade should be open to all upon a duty payable 
alike by natives and English. 'lo tMs the 
aoubahdar showed extreme aversion, but at 
last gave his sanction. A treaty w'as accord¬ 
ingly drawn up by Hastings, fixing the duty 
at nine per cent, on all articlea; and 
YausUtart returned to Calcutta in January, 
1T6S. On arriving at hie seat of government,, 
he found the English in great commotion, de¬ 
nouncing all that he and Hastings had per¬ 
formed. The council passed a resoliitioii that 
the treaty was null, and that they would pajr 
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BO duties except 2J pei* cent, on salt, ns 
a complitiieut to tlie eoubahdar. They also 
resolved that their agents ehonld no longer 
be amenable to the native tvibnnalSj Imt that 
the native officers and traders shoiikl be 
amenable to the English agents in the nearest 
factory, Tlie Bpirit and procedure of the 
councU was, in various respects, iinjuat and 
fraudulent; but they complained that the go¬ 
vern or had made concessions not demanded 
by justice, and which were injiiriona to their 
interests. They eon side red tJiat the various 
iirmanfl of the Mogul entitled them to a free 
trade in the provinces, although the soubah- 
dars and nabobs, where the English forces 
were weak, Jiad withheld the privilege, and 
imposed duties contrary to it ITeither Mr. 
Vansittait nor Mr. Hastings gave, on that 
occasion, satisfactory replies to these aliega- 
tions, which were supported by able arga- 
menta on the part of several members, espe¬ 
cially Mr. Hayes.* 

Meer Jaffier, then resident at Calcutta, 
authorized the governor's opponents in the 
council to state that his interpretation of fir* 
mans and treaties accorded with theirs. This 
was said by liim to inflame the dispute with 
Meer Cossim, for his own ptirposee, for he had 
never acted upon his own interpretation when 
he had the opportunity; and when his in¬ 
trigues issued in his being once more pro¬ 
moted to the sumnid, he was as eager as 
Meer Cossim had been to exclude the English 
from the country trade, or to levy duties 
when that could not be effected. The result 
of the disapproval of the governor's treaty 
and correspondence with the soubahdar w'us 
to render all accommodation impossible, and 
to throw the whole of Beugal into a state of 
alarm. These ubalidar' s se r van ts w e re ly i n g, 
fraudulent, and tyrannical wherever the Eng¬ 
lish were weak; tlie conduct of the English 
wae similar, and thus a sort of civil war be¬ 
tween both was maintained, before any appeal 
to arms tvas made by their governments. 

A faithful historian can scarcely have a 
more painful task than to wade through the 
voluminous correspondence carried on be¬ 
tween Mr. Vansittart and his officers, and 
between him and the soubahdar, or, as ilr. 
Vansittart, in his correspondence, always 
called him, the nabob. Still more painful is 
It^ to peruse the voluminous debates and 
minutes of the council of Calcutta upon the 
subjects of this correspondence, and the com¬ 
plaints and recriminations of the officers of 
the company, and those of the soubahdar. So 
^screditable was the conduct of the English 
in Bengal during the year 1763, that it leaves 

^ ^^rraiive of ike Tramaeiwti^ in. Bensalj from 
XyOO to 1764, Y<yh ill By Jlr. U^ury VaBsittart. 


a lasting stain upon the name of our country. 
The soubahdar, by vigorous efforts, succeeded 
at last in suppressing violent and fraudulent 
conduct on the part of his own servants, as 
far as, perhaps, any governor, British or na¬ 
tive, has ever succeeded in doing in that 
country. Notwithstanding his exactions on 
coming to the throne, the firmness and equity 
of bis administration Avere soon felt every¬ 
where among his own people, and, whatever 
w^ere bis faults at first, he redeemed them by 
the mo.' 5 t sedulous care, to leave the dishonest 
English no pretexts for plunder or wmr. All 
his fidelity, activity, and luteiligence, did not 
avail liim. Jilr. Vansittart was well satisfied 
with his conduct, but the governor obtained 
110 support in the council, except from 3ilr. 
Hastings, wdiose conduct was humane, just, 
and honourable in these transactions. The 
English gradually threw off all disguise, re¬ 
fused to pay the revenues sanctioned by the 
treaty, plundered the native cultivators and 
merchants, boat, and often murdered the na¬ 
tive officers of justice, police, and revenue; 
insulted, and defied the person of the soubah¬ 
dar openly, and regulated their whole conduct 
as if the council and its agents were a ban¬ 
ditti organized under the pretence of trade* 
The jiluiider thus accumulated was not piassed 
to the account of the company, whose zealous 
servants the perpetrators professed to be, but 
was grasped for their private advantage, 
while the company's affairs were wholly ne¬ 
glected, and heavy expenses incurred in its 
name. Mr, Vansittart being alw^ays in a mi¬ 
nority, himself and Hastings hemg alone on 
the side of treaty and integrity, he was 
obliged to write lettem to tlie nabob in the 
name of the council, of which lie and Hastings 
totally disapproved. The following epecimens 
of the correspondence wdU enlighten the 
reader as to the character of the Englisli 
at that period. They are written by the 
nabob (properly soubahdar) to Mr. VanBitiart, 
as governor, containing extracts from the 
correspondence of the latter to wliich they 
were in reply. They disclose a dignity, 
mingled wdth despair and indignation, pii the 
part of the soubabdav, which gave to his pro¬ 
tests and complaints a tone and manner that 
commanded the e^'mpathy of the governor 
and of Mr. Hastings. 

Copi/ of a Letter /rom the ^aloh to the 
Governor. Dated March 5, 1763. 

I have had the pleasure duly to receive thr(^ of yoiic 
favours, dated the 7th and Sth of Shaabon. and under¬ 
stand the parlicnlara men lion ed in them. 

At a time whan this government was loaded vrith a 
balance of revenues due to the king, the arrears of the 
troops, and debts owing to the Engliah, I marched out of 
Bengal, and repaired to the extremity of the provinrc of 
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Bdiar, m orfkt to settle these m&ttcrs. That country 
king thuA left wiiliout a ruler, every village and difitrict 
became ruiued by the oppressions of the English ageuta 
and gomastalis, an entire stop was jiut to coUecUug the 
revenues, and the merchants, ttiid the poor, and aH my 
ofiicers, and muttaseddees of Ike public and private re¬ 
ceipts of enstom, were distressed, and deprived of tbeir 
daily bread j and I am a suffcTer in the revenues due to iny 
adminisiralion, by near a crorc of rupees. I have m Lkc 
meanwhile made eoutinnal complaints and rcpreaeiitations 
of this injustice, and informed you particularly aiid cir* 
enmstaatiaily of all matters : aevertheiess, you have been 
pleased to observe that my oflicers are to blame. 

’When yoH favoni’ed me with a visit st Mongbeer, I 
laid before you all my concerns. You were very earnest 
in settling all disputes between my govern meat, and the 
English company and gentlemen, and tkdr gomastahs: 
and yon in some measure coMfurted met ™d persuaded 
me that ** from that time business would he carried ou in 
a proper manner, and my goremment ueithcr iojured, 
oppressed, or damaged.” After^vm^ds, on your return to 
CaJeutta, eontraij to your agreement with me, yon de¬ 
tached farces, to carry on the business of the company 
and English gcidlcmen by compulsion, aud to beat and 
chastise my officers, if they o0ered to speak a word. For 
these three years 1 have not got a single rnpee, nor a 
thousand rupees : nor one piece, nor ten pieces of cloth ; 
nor a bundle of broad doth, nor ten huutUcs j nor a pair 
of scissors, nor so much as a clasp-knife, from the English 
geuLlcmcn, or thdr gomastaba j at tbe same time, they 
Lave by violence levied fines aud penalties, and sums for 
losses in tbeir trade, on my officers, and still continue to 
levy them j and if any of my officers refuses to submit to 
Ihia, they pour a storm of complaints on Ins head. 

Lately you have repeatedly ordered me “ to let the 
business of the company, and the English gentlemen, and 
their gomostahs, go on as was customary heretofore in the 
different parts of the provinces of Bengal and Bahar; to 
enifer the money and bullion of your Victories to be coined 
into aiecas In my mints ^ and to have the wicket and in- 
trcDcbments In the city of Patna opened,” I not having 
it in my pow'cr to refuse, have given you the free use of 
my mint, aud directed the wucket to be opened, and a stop 
to he put to collecting customs upon traffic in the commo¬ 
dities of my f>ouiitr)% from all merchaots, pykars, and 
diioJis, in £lie provinces of BaJiar and Bctigal ■, and I have 
had all gants and chokeys, both in the city and country 
round about, entirely removed. 

All these my Iosbcs arc owTng entirely to the favour 
aud indulgence of.the conneii; because that my being like 
the nabob hleer Jaffier indebted to bis m^yesty, and eni< 
birrassed by my troops, aud reduced to Ins situation, is 
what they approve of* Howev^cr, I can never approve of 
my people and merchants being distressed, my countj-y 
o[iprc5scd, my self despiaed, and subjected to daily insults, 
aud my officers and servants ill-treated, I have therefore 
chosen to gWe up all those points to yon. Now I am in 
fXpecUtion of your answer, to in form me if my life is 
safe; or if there is anyth)ag dse to be done ? 

Fi'om the Xahob to tlte Goiermr, BaUtl 
NarcJi o, 176?^, 

Your friendly letter, dated the Sth of Shanban, is ar¬ 
rived, and I am happy with the news of your w elfare. 

Yon w'rite that the opinion of the couueil is oa followsr 
-’" They areaJJ very desifous of assisting Bud supporting 
me in my government, but cauuot hear with |jatmuce, 
that my officers should im|>edeor damage their commerce i 
that the report of your setting up another nabob is the 
wiak iusiouation of designing men ; that the resoJutiou 
of tbe board is, to make sndi an agreement in pursnance 
of the royal tirmaii, and the rules of e^m'ty, as may leave 
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no room for dispute in future, between my officers ntid 
their gomastabs/' Uow can I bring myself firmly to 
credit this, since ^Ir* Ellis is one of the council, who, for 
these two years paai, has been eudeavouriug alL in his 
power to buii my affairs, and make me appear little in 
the eyes of tbe world \ nay, is at Ibis time taking pains 
daily to infolve me in trouble, parading kis companies of 
eepoys to provoke me j and omitting no opportunity of 
depreeiatiug me both in this my own country, and to 
Suraj-ad-Bmvlah, and other great men at iiourt, sending 
all whatever lie can devise to my discredit, by mcaus of 
Shitabroy, to Suraj-ad-Dowlah, &c., and saying also what¬ 
ever comes uppermost In his mind to my prejudice in 
publie assemblies ? 

In regard to what you write conccimiug the royal 
firman, aud yom* having iu view the prcparalion of another 
treaty] when yon favoured me with your company at 
Alojigheer, I told you frequently, that *‘the power of your 
people was preat, but I had little to oppose it. I desired 
yon to consider, nor eutertain the notion, that any agrees 
meat would be hindiug with people accustomed to acts of 
Oppression." Is cot this an instance of oppression, that 
the saltpetre farms, which I have allowed nnto you gentle¬ 
men, upon the produce of which yon used to pay formerly 
three, and throe and half rupees per mauud, you now 
forcibly hold at ouc and three-fonrth of a rupee, plundering 
and injuring my people ? In this manner my country is 
to go to ruin, and I may not utter a word. Besides all 
ibis, you w*rite, that it is my own officers who create Ikesc 
disturbances, eiercise oppression, and injure the saltpetre 
farm. This being the ease, how can any treaty staml 
good between na ? And how can it take effect, if suck 
oppression continnea? Besides, as you have dispatched 
the company's troops to chastise my oSLeers, if they ’hut 
murmur at tliese evils, why need yon trouble yourselves 
to make any other treaty f In my service, there ia not 
one who can prejudice me against you in any affair. 
Under you there is IMr. Ellis, who faik not to prejudice 
you with evil iusiuiiations against me, as you must see 
and be sensible, though you connive at it, and say nothiug 
on the subject j b)it you are pleased to think (I do know 
upon w'hat grounds) that I have evil-minded people in 
my flfrviec. 

r am at a loss how to act under these censures, and 
must ow'u myself iuaufficicTit, if regulations of this nature 
take place. Be pleased, therefore, to set me free from 
the imeasiuess of such an administration; and set up a 
person for conducting it, whom tbe council may belter 
apjjrove* 

Full well I know, that they wiU both condeiiin me, aud 
injure your good name, aud bring this about at last. Why^ 
do they wait for a charge against me ? It ia not the part 
of honest men, to bring au unjust charge against any unc^ 
with a view to compass other designs; it is better that 
you do it at this time. 


Oo}}}/ of a Letter from the j}^ahoh to the 
Governor, Dated March 14, 1763. 

It has been owing solely to the Men dab ip and regard 
which I bear to you, that I have hitherto coiistaotly 
home iu my mind the marks of year favour; aud, for 
the friendship and kindness which you have shomi to 
me, I have put up witJi everything until nmv that my 
patience k quite eihansted. Whatever h to he doue, do 
you, sir, do it yourself; why should yon cause my au- 
tbority to be insulted, and my honour iujnred, by your 
sen ants, and people of low diaracler ? One man may 
easily continue in friendship to one maD; but to be 
dependent upon ten people, k beyond the power of 
man. * 

r have, iu no wise, been deficient in the observance of 
the Iroafics which you made with me, but, from the bc- 
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glPiling} have scvapalouflly complied with all my agree¬ 
ments. 

At thia time, that you have bceu pleased to. wnle to 
me to keep opeu the wicket, and inti'opchment iu the 
city of l^atna, and for trade to go. on as usual, I paid all 
due respect to your iettcr, aud immediately complied 
its CO Pleats. I had sent for Mohammed Allee Beg from 
Dacca, and I was on my, way from Patna tovvarda Paje* 
maid, end had reached BafJ*, when ^Mr. Ellis sent three 
companies of sepoys, with two guns, in order to surround 
my fortress of I'aajepoor, besides other eompanics towards 
Durhupga, Mow, Teegra, Sircar ftarum, Tekarry, ^d 
other disiricU iu dilTcrenl parts of the province, by wbidi 
my affairs liave been so much hurt, that an entire stop is 
put to the collecfioa of my revcniuis. 

I knew not iu what iigln. to consider all these dia- 
turbances, plunderings, and raveges j so, upon information 
of this news, I dispatched Mohammed Ameen Cawn, one 
of lily jcmmatdprs, towards Taajepooc, that he might in¬ 
quire particularly, and briag me intelligence of the caupa , 
of so iiuicJi disorder- He had not reached the place, 
heforo the companiea abave-mentioned had taken bold of 
Aebtir Alice, Noib of Sheer Zamau, my auinil at Taaje- 
poor, and carried him nnay to Patna- My jpmmatdar 
wrote me tbe^ particulars; in ansiver to which, I sent 
him orders to liriug your goinj^stah, residing aHhe factory 
of Taajepoor, to me, that I might inquire of him, why 
my aiirnil had beoo seized aud carried awny, 

Wheu Mohauimed Ameer Ca^vu drew nigh to the fac¬ 
tory, your sepoys there, by order of the gomastah, fired 
upon 'him Avithont challenging bim. My jeHimatdar* 
having no other resource, made use of the force that he 
had, seized your gpmustah, aud brought him to me- J 
examined into ibis affair in the best mauner, and then 
dismissed your gomastah- I found from him, tjiat my 
aumil was by no means in fault i but. Ellis,.having fixed 
the blame of all tbesc tumults, and disorcltra ti]>oa my 
aumils, under pretence of the saltpetre, merely from his 
own haired to me, aud violence of temper, has created 
these disturbances, and pei'severes iui them, You wrote 
me heretofmOj that. l>y keejung the wicket in the city of 
Fatna shut, a report w*ould in all' probability prevail 
amongst tbc people, that ilie company and I were at 
vanance. Bills for two years past has been making all 
these disturbances, iu order to demean me, aud injure ray 
anviirs. Ought I not to be informed, hoiv 1 am to con¬ 
sider these proccedbogs, aud what is the reason of them? 
You are my friends, hound fo free, me from all these in¬ 
sults, Avhlch T never can bear witb. Since the said gcntle- 
mau has proceeded to acts of violence against my oilieers, 
should my officers, for the sake of their characters, stued 
Tij^on the defensive, you are not to reproach me with, it * 
but if you are inclined' to allow of Mr- BUia^s actions,.you 
will do well to give the country to him, that you.tmd I 
may be freed from the vexations of it; for I am convinced, 
tlial the council will not put an cud to tbeso disputes. 

I have hailed here at Barr tw*o days, on account of this 
affiur i to-morrow I shall march towards Monghecr. 

Tile soul)ahdar, in order to deal justly ’^vith 
Ills own people, and, as be lioped, remove all 
complaints on tlie part of the British, ordered 
the entire remission of duties upon the inland 
trade to English and' native merchants alike- 
This threw the English into a state of panic 
and rage. They declared it was ruinous to 
tlieiv trade, aud meant by the soubalidar to he 
SO- That he had no right, without permission 
of the emperor, to remit the duties levied upon 
the native merchants, and no right to levy 
any duties upon the Kugltslu This amounted 
to a demand for the exciusive trade of the 


aoubalidar'a doiLiinions; and as the East India 
Company did not profit at all by tlm inland 
trade, the demand was in favour of the com¬ 
pany's servants, by those servants to he en¬ 
force d at the expense of the company. It h 
difficult to conceive a more entire blindness 
I to justice- Yet the council, without sliame, 
inveighed against the governor and Blr. 
Hastings, because they pointed out the ab¬ 
surdity of such claims, and the monstrous 
oppression of enforcing a monopoly of trade 
iigainEt the soubahdar'g own subjects in his 
own domiuions- 

, Jiioantime, violence and outi'age. on the 
part of the English increased, and nothing 
I was left for Meer Cossim and his servants hat 
to oppose violence by'^ authority, and force by 
force. Whatever the bad conduct of the 
English, more especially of their ciiicf officers, 
and the majority by wJiom the governor was 
opposed in council, the policy of many of the 
soubaiidar's cliief officers was aggravating 
and imjusf. As illustrating thm, a single 
case may be named* At Lucky poor, one 
Moiiamnied Gazy had been employed in the 
service of the English factory- To piiiiii=ii 
this person for Ids attachment to the English, 
and probably also with the view of insulting 
the English themselves, the soubahdar'a 
officer, Syed Bnildiil Cawn, placed a guard 
upon Ilia house- Mr. Middleton, chief of the 
factory,, remonstrated upon the oppression 
tlma practised upon a person whose only 
offence was his intimate service with the 
Englisli. The native officer refused to re¬ 
lease the pei!son so flagrantly wronged, and 
pleaded that his doing so would be againsfe 
siiperior orders—those of Mohammed Allee, 
who had offered many provocations to the 
English, and always managed badly hb part 
in those disputes when the English were the 
aggressors* The council ordered Mr* Mid¬ 
dleton to cause Syed Buddiil Cawn to be 
seized aud sent a prisoner to Calcutta, where 
he arrived the latter end of March, 1763^ 
He exculpated himself when heforatlie board, 
by producing the orders on wbicli he had 
acted- Mohammocl Alleeb letter was of sncli 
a nature as left no doubt of his- desire to bring 
matters to an extremity- Whether this arose 
from some interested speculation, or from the 
vanity which led the native chiefs, notwitli- 
etandiug miuunerable defeats, to believe that 
they could contend with the English, hb 
motives were sufficiendy pow'erful to induce 
him to defy the company and impose upon 
the soubahdar by giving him fabe informa¬ 
tion* That this was the true state of the 
case, the orders issued hy him to Byed 
Euddul Cawn sufficiently prove* They were 
in the folio^i'ing terms 
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Fr<mi Mohamfimd Alhe to Buddd 

Caiau 

Yowr aErceable letter is arrived. I Mly nndmland 
the narLicukrs contained theieiJij and from I He liircana 
likewise, 1 learned Ike account of the viUanicfl of the 
EEigiisb in Luckypoor. 1 have written pressingly to Aga 
liloliammed Nizam, and Bamadan, and Auninr Sing, and 
Juagnl Sing, to repair all of them with their people unto 
yon. 1 have also sent perwaniiRhs, with the utmost 
dispatch, unto the zemindara of Bilwat, Bahoopoor, &c., 
and I have taken eugagerocula from ever)' zeimndar s 
vakeel, about Luckypoor, that theii ransters, the zemin- 
dara, will attend upon you, and act as you shall dirept 
them. It behoves you, with the utmost dispatch, to re* 
pair thither immediately, and blockade the passages for 
gioing in and coiuing out ou all sidesof Luidrypoor; and place 
strong sentinels, that no peraon wbatevei* may pass or re* 
pass to and from Luckypoor, and that asoul does not escape. 
Of those who ckim the English protection, and make use 
of their name, take two or three and crucify them, and 
seize their houses mu! effects. liay hold of their wives 
and children, and send them straightway to me. Eesoi'e 
not to fail in this reai>ect, his cicelkiicy having honoured 
me with his ordeis to this purpose, as you must be in^ 
formed from the copy of the governors eugagementr, and 
of his tTcclkncy’g petwannah, iu consequence, which I 
heretofore sent you; and do not entcTlaiu the least dif¬ 
fidence. Regard this my short letter iu the light of a 
thousand letters, and act accordingly. Moreover, kl 
guards be placed to kcO|i a good look-out about Lucky* 
poor, and the parts adjacent, until the nabob’s orders 
arrive, when they will proceed to act as I shall write to 
you. At present surround it ou all sides, and keep a 
constant watch. 

You will take eitraordinary good care of the Eoropcaus 
at Lnckypoor, that they get no iutelUgence from any of 
their dependents, cither by laud or water j and for se- 
cnriiy you w ill send two hundred men, with u commander 
whom you can rely upon, and direct them, above all things, 
to he ready for action both night and day. 

The conseqtiencea of such proceedings were 
tluia noticed by Air* A'ansittnrt himself, in the 
exposS of his molives and conduct in these 
affairs, afterwards given by him :—Such a 
declaration of his inveteracy to the English, 
as was expressed in these letters of Mohammed , 
AlWs, and the many instances which he had 
given of it tbroughont his whole conduct, from 
his first appointment, justly excited the iodig- 
nation of the whole hoard. The most violent 
leudily seized this occasion, to infer a fixed 
Tesoltition m the nahoh to break with us; 
and that the appointment of sneh a man as 
Alohammed AUee, with such extraordinary 
powers, and his conduct in the excention of 
them, were only in consequence of that reso¬ 
lution. It was, therefore, warmly urged to 
prevent the nahoVs designs, by declaring im* 
mediate war against him, Thk sentiment, 
hou’ever, w as opposed by a majority of the 
board, who judged it most proper, in the pre* 
sent circumstances, to regard the insults as 
proceeding personally from Afoliammed Alice, 
and to chastise him for it ourselves; since the 
nabob, to whom we had repeatedly complained , 
against him, had hitherto afforded us no re^ 


dress; and tliattlie diief and conncil at Dacca 
should be ordered to seize, and send bim down 
prisoner to Calcutta, In this altera a tive I 
easily joined, as well in the hopes of yet pre¬ 
venting a I'idnoiis and unjust I fiahle war, as 
from tlie cOTiYiction of the violent and incen¬ 
diary spirit of Alohammed Allee; who, if 
snfihred to act longer with impunity, I saw^ 
would put it out of my power, or even of the 
nabob's, to preserve peace betvreen tie. It is 
true, that tlie nabob, In answer to the demand 
of the board for his dismission, declared that 
he bad remo%'ed him from Ilia employment, 
and siimmonedhim to hia presence ; but as he 
still continued at Dacca, and the nabob had 
always endeavoured to vindicate his conduct^ 
it was much to be feared that he w^onld not 
only escape the punishment he deserved, but 
perhaps he continued in his authority, and 
have his hands strengthened with such fresh 
powers, as might make it dangerous to attempt 
afterwards to call him to an account. Tlio 
nabob's behaviour upon this occasion may be 
easily accounted fori from the precarious situ¬ 
ation in which he stood with the English* 
WTien I was with him at Mongheer, he assured 
me that if the complaints which were then 
alleged against Mohammed Allee, upon in¬ 
quiry, proved true, he would both clismiss 
him from his service, and severely punish him. 
The same assurance he gave me w ith respect 
to Sheer AUee, the fougedar of Poorneea, who 
had been guilty of tbe like enmity and mls- 
beliavionr to tbo English dependents in that 
district; and it is very probable that he was 
sincere in thia declaration at that time, since 
his interest w^as most materially concerned In 
removing every cause of disagreement from 
betw’cen ue. But when he perceived the 
strong opposition, formed against bim by tlie 
general assembly of the council, and that tJie 
design of his enemies was levelled openly 
against his person and government, it is not 
to be W'ondered at, that he should be cautious 
of depriving himself of the assistance of per¬ 
sons the most capablG of serving liim, and on 
whose ^eal he had so much reason to depend 
In case of a rupture with the English, in a 
word, it appears from the naboh's whole be¬ 
haviour, from the time that the general cpuneil 
was assembled, that he believed his own rnin 
to he the object of that assembly; and every 
step taken by the board served but to confirm 
him tlie more Btrougiy in that fatal persuasion. 
Fatal I call it, since, witli such a mutual dis¬ 
trust, every accident, however trifliJjg, was 
easily construed into an intentional act of lios- 
tility; and even the necessary precautions of 
self-defence served hut to make the. breach 
irreparable, I believe it will he needless to 
point out instances of the effects of these pre- 
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pQssessIoiiSj amongst the many which occnr 
IE the imnntes of the council, and the nabob s 
letters which I have already inaertecL To 
the latter I shall add one, as it shows !\ow 
easily the nabob was led away by ever}? 
groundless report, and how naturally his 
apprehensions disposed him to co-operate 
with the very measures w'hich tended to an 
open rupture*"* 

A deputation was sent by the council from 
Calcutta to wait upon the aoubahdar, and 
come, if possible, to a mutual understanding. 
HU highness decliued receiving the deputa¬ 
tion, unless the council recalled tlie troops 
winch he alleged had been marching from 
various directions towards his capital* At 
that time, Mr* Vansittart declared not a 
soldier had moved from Ins quarters* The 
eoubahdar had been inspired by his officers, 
who vainly supjiosed that by a vigorous effort 
tlie English authority might be shaken off. 
This they were the more readily led to believe, 
because it was supposed hy them that the 
sepoys in the English service were disloyal, 
and that the people were so exasperated by 
the had conduct of the company's servants, 
tliat they were ripe tor insurrection. 

While the Boubahdar Avas giving implicit 
credit to every story to the disparagement of 
the English, the latter, Mr* VaEsittart dc- 
clared, were quite as credulous* Even the 
couneiL believed representations jnacle to them 
that the soubahdar had issued orders for all 
tlie mulberry-trees to be cut dowui, in order 
to destroy the silk trade; and for ail the cot¬ 
ton plants to be uprooted, in order to destroy 
the trade in white cloths* This belief was 
grounded upon the supposition, tliat as the 
English refused to pay duties except on salt, 
the trade with them was valueless to bis ; 
high ness, and no motive for desiring their 
presence in India any longer remained. 
The governor treated those rumours as idle 
and absurd, but the council resolved to act 
upon them, and to adopt violent measures, 
which the governor coulil only restrain to a 
certain degree by his authority* The whole 
behaviour of tlie council in these matters 
appears upon the evideiiee of the minutes in 
council to be what the governor described it, 
“ scandalous and indecent*" In fact, the in¬ 
terest of the company, national honour, the 
faith of treaties, %vere all lost sight of in order 
to accomplish what the grasping avarice of 
the majority of the council desired* One 
thing onl}^ may be alleged as plausible in 
behalf of the majority of the counciL Tlie 
president himself (Mr* Vansittart) traded on 
his private account, and the council believed 
* yan ti[lii?e of tiis Trmisaciloits In BemaLfrom 17^0 
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that in matters of revenue the soubahdar 
favoured Idni, and therefore it was his private 
interest that the comi>any and iudivrdual 
members of counciL should be subject to duties 
from wliich lie, by private management, was 
able to have himself exempted. The president 
solemnly denied the truth of these imputa¬ 
tions* There were various circumstances 
which, at all events, iiaturally led the coundl 
to eus]>ect that tho private interesta of tlie 
govcj'nor were adverse to those of the council, 
JRainly, by tlie governoFs iuflueuce, the’ 
soubabdar consented to receive the deputa¬ 
tion from the eouncrl, notwuthstanding bis 
previous refusals* He, however, intimated 
plainly his opinion that the interview could 
result ill no good, as it would be impossible 
for liim to exercise any authorit}'as soubahdar 
of Bengal while the company fi'csted his 
orders with contempt, and plundered and ill- 
u.^cd Ms people as they pleased* His bigli- 
uess could see notliing to negotiate about, 
for he declared that tlie English had not 
left him any till ug worth the trouble* If they 
wished to seize upon what belonged to some 
one else, they had better do so without a 
deputation to him ; or, if the appearance of 
negotiation was a formality uecessary to 
Ihigiish measures, he thought they might 
lind somebody else witli whom to go through 
tSiat form, and spare him the torment* Such 
was the reasoning of his highness, and the 
bitter irony it contained vexed the English 
excessively* The nabob, however, met the 
deputation ; hut, meanwhile, Ellis, the chief 
of til a English factory at Patna, and the other 
agents of the company there, did every tiling 
ill their po’iver to bring on a war for their 
own private objects, so that tlie interview 
began under most inauspicious circuDistauees* 
Tile deputation conducted itself haughtily; 
the soubahdar petulantly. His highiiesa 
equivocated and evaded, and it afterwards 
appeared that he preferred the chances of 
\var to compliance with the demands made 
to him. The deputation effected nothing* 
TTiey showed no disposition to concede any¬ 
thing to conciliate the nizam, as he liked to 
call himself, and iiis exasperation was in¬ 
creased by their visit* VMiile they were 3 "et 
at the court of the soubahdar, some boats 
with arms arrived on their way to Patna for 
the use of the English troops there* These 
were seized, and his highness refused to re¬ 
lease them, gramicling hia reJ'usal on the 
alleged belief that the arms and ammunition 
were intended to enable the garrison near 
Patna to attack that city* He also refused a 
new demand, that an English agent eltould 
reside pcrmaneutly at his durbar, to prevent 
disputes from arising for (lie future* The 
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grand point of difiterence tv as the demand of 
the English that no native mercliant shonld 
be exenipted from heavy duties, while they 
should be exempt from imposts of every kind 
except such as they chose to grant- 

It soon became evident that the souhahdar 
had been rjuietly, but vigorouslyj making pre¬ 
parations for war, hi\t had resolved not to 
begin the conflict; ids purpose being to enter 
upon hostilities as soon as he was attacked. 
The council eagerly seked tlje occasion 
presented by the irritated and ill-advised con¬ 
duct of tile sotibahckr, to force matters to an 
extreme pass, Tb© governor disapproved of 
these proceedings, but did not display either 
the wisdom or decision requisite for conn- 
teracting them, 'Warren Hastings alone with ¬ 
stood tlie sah-assertion, insolence, and aggran¬ 
dizement of the council. At every meeting 
he was eloquent on the side of moderation 
and justice, and his protests against the folly 
and tyranny of the council are masterpieces 
of Indian }>olicy and Btatesmanship* \Vlule 
yet the deputation remained at the court of 
the soui>ahdarj he began to offer a series of 
vindictive provocations which could not fail 
to issue in war, Hia “chokies” insulted the 
deputation of coimcih Bodies of horse were 
tlu'owu out for the purpose of intercepting 
their depaiture, and hually the sepoys in the 
Engliaii service were tampered with by the 
soubalidar'sagents^untii tliey deserted by hiin- 
dreds; and the native oflScers, so much relied 
upon by the English of that day, were amongst 
the first who yielded to seduction. This last 
circumstance compelled the English at once to 
take measures which the soubahdar considered 
as nearly tantamount to a declaration of hosti¬ 
lities, He demanded tlint the English troops 
should be removed from Patna to Calcutta, 
or to his own immediate neighbourhood, and 
infomied the deputation that pence or wmv 
depended upon compliance with that demand. 
It became obvious that he liad never sen ously' 
intended to negotiate on the subject of the 
duties, and that hia compliant policy was 
tncryly to gain time to secure his military 
position and ally to himself the talookdars 
and zeinl Ildars of his own and con tig nous ter¬ 
ritories. Ilia next step was to seize bir. Hay, 
as security for certain monies which he in¬ 
sisted the English possessed, hut which be¬ 
longed to him. After this, he proposed in a 
letter to the governor, that if Mr. Ellis w'ere 
removed from the chiefship of the factory at 
Patna, be would negotiate. Before the go¬ 
vernor would introduce the subject to the 
ConneiJ, ^tr, Elhs commenced hostilities, and 
soon alter tlie chiefs of other English fac- 
toriee adopted aggressive me«asures, on the 
plea of necessity. It was now plain that 


war had begum i\Ti’* Ellis, the chief at Patna, 
backed by the majority of the council at Cal¬ 
cutta, had begun it. The next step w as to de¬ 
pose Sleer Coasiui by order of couucil, and pro¬ 
claim another souhahdar in his room. The 
choice of the council fell upon their old friend 
and enemy, Meer Jaffiev, The whole council 
favoured this action, except the governor and 
Mr, Hastings, Ad\uces arrived from Mr, 
A my at t from Mongheer, where the soubahdar 
was, that an Armenian general had marched 
at the head of a strong reinforcement of 
“horse, foot, and cannon,” to Patna, and that 
“ the Armenians solely managed the souhahdar, 
and urged the disputes,” Mr, Amyatfc left 
the court of the soubalidar under passport, 
and adsdsed the council of his arrival at 
Sootee m ron(e for Calcutta, where he was 
daily expected. Soon after a letter reached 
the governor from Gossimbazar, informing 
the council that as 4\rr, Amyatfe was passing 
the city of Moorshedabad, he was attacited by 
the soubahdar’s forces and killed, with several 
other gentlemeu; his escort having been made 
prisoners. The day alter this intelligence 
was received, some servants and soldiers who 
had escaped during the skirmish of ^kloor- 
shedabad arrived at Calcutta* They brought 
the information that the English at Patna had 
begun the war, and the attack on Mr, Amyatt 
at hloorsliehabad was in reprisal. The coun¬ 
cil at once, duly 7th, 178^, nominated Meer 
tfflffier to the soubahdarship, declaring war 
against Meer Cossim* 

On the 8th of July, a letter from Meer 
Cosaim confirmed the rumours of active hosti- 
1 1 ties at Patna, On tlie 24th of June, the 
Engliah suddenly attacked the city of Patna 
at night, and took it by surprise. As Boon 
as the capture was made, a pi under of the 
city com me need, and so great was the disorder 
of the British, that a small body of the sou- 
bahdor’s troops entered the city at noon next 
day and retook it, putting the plunderers to 
the sword. The gentlemen of the factory, 
with tlie scattered remains of the army, retired 
across the river, and were all destroyed or 
captured. The letter of the soubalidar w'as 
one of sneering irony, in which he makes the 
defeat of the violent gang of robbers wlio 
managed the affairs of the company at Patna, 
a ground for demanding the restitution of all 
the lands of the soubahdarrec surrendered by 
liira to the company on Ms access ton to power. 
Hia bighnees eoncemd himself to be strong 
enough to make any demands, as the force at 
Patna constituted the chief EngJisL garrison 
of Bengal, and formed a considerable portion of 
tJie whole of the English ajmi}* in that preai- 
dency, 

Tlie following extract from the letter of the 
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soubalidar showed, liow hopeless it would have 
heea to maintain any further relations with 
him:— 

Co^y of frorii tlie l^ahoh Co&^hn 

Alice, io the Governor. Dated Jtme 

28, 17GS. 

In ray beart I believed ilr. Ellis to be my inveterate 
enemy* but from liia actions, I now fi-inl he was inwardly 
my friend, as appears by this step, which he has added to 
the others* Like a night robber, he assaulted the Kulla 
of Patna- robbed and plnndered the bazar, and all the 
tnerchants and inhabitants of the city, ravaging and slay^ 
ing from the morning to the third ])aJjr (afternoon). 
"When I requested of you two or three hundred ninshets 
laden in boats, you would not consent to it. This unhappy 
man, in nonsequence of hrs inward fneudship,'* favour^ 
me, ill this fray nnd slaiighfer, with all the muskets and 
eauDon of his army, and is liimself relrcved and eased ; 
from his burthen. Since it was never my desire to iujme 
the affairs of the company, whatever loss may have been 
occasioned by this unhappy man to myself, in this turnult, 

I pass over: blit you, gentlemen, must answer for any 
injury which the company’s affairs have sUfered j and 
since you have mi justly and er nelly ravaged the city* and 
destroyed the people, and plundered effects to the value 
of laes of rupees; it becomes Che Justice of the com^ 
pany to make reparation to the poor, as forniefly was . 
done for Calcutta. You, gentlemen, are wonderful friends; 
having made a treaty, to which you pledged the name of 
Jeans Christ, you took from me a country to pay the ex¬ 
penses of your array, with the coudiliou, that your troops 
should always attend me, and promote my alfairs. In 
ctfeet, you keep up a force for my destruction ; sriiee 
from their baud, such, events have proceeded, I am en¬ 
tirely of opinion, that the company should favour me in 
causing to be delivered to me the rents for three years of m v 
country. Besides this, for the violences and oppressions 
exercised by the English gomaiitahfi for Several years past, 
in the tei*ritories of the Nizamut, and the bi-ge 6ums &%- 
tor Led, aud the losses occasioned by them, it is proper and 
just that the company make restitution at this time. This 
is all the trouble you iieetl take; in the same manner as 
yon took Burdivan and the otlier lands, you must Worn- 
me in resigning ihein. 

Mr- Vansittart observes in liis narrative, 
tliat This was followed by a note from tlie 
gentlemen at Cossimbazar, dated tlie niglit of 
tlie 4tli of July* informing us, that the factory 
was surrounded by a unmerons force, and 
that they expected an attack the next morn- 

Mr. Hastings bad been so disgusted with 
the trickery, selfisliuess, and injustice of the 
council, that be had resolved to resign hisliigb 
and lionouralde place as a member of conncih 
His patriotism, however, became influenced by 
wliat he called “ the itnparalleled acts of bar¬ 
barity and treachery’' with wiiicli, on the part 
of the nabob, the war bad opened ; and he re¬ 
solved to give his energies to carry the conflict 
to a successful issue. It is surprising that Idr. 
Hastings should consider the acts of Meer 
Cossini, liowever barbarous and treacherous, 
unparalleled in Indian wai^fare; they were 

^ * This language is used sarcastically, and hetravs the 
mtenae bittcrne&s of the aoubahdiir. ' , 


simply in character tvitli Mohammedan usages 
in war in India aiid everywhere else. Meer 
Jaffier left Calcutta on the lltli of July, 
1TG3, to join tlie army. The detaclinient he 
accompanied was coni man ded by Nlajor Wil¬ 
liams. On the 19til, the Boubabdar's army 
engaged the British, for the purpose of de¬ 
fending tlie Fort of Kutwal, which, it was 
supposed, might be best defended in the open 
field. The troops of his liiglmess were de¬ 
feated, anti Kutwal was abandoneth On the 
26tli tlie Britisli stormed the lines of Moote- 
gil, and captured Moorshedabad; about fifty 
jjieces of cannon were among tlie trophies. 
On the 2iid of August a perilous exploit was 
I performed by tJie English. They crossed a 
dangerous ravine defended by stroiig outposts 
of the enemy. These outposts were driveu 
back, and the British, advancing, found the 
grand army of the Eoubahdar dravim up in 
line of battle upon the plains of Geriah, near 
Sootee, The British attacked witli their 
iifaual spirit, and the enemy resisted with lui- 
nsual ohstinaey. For a time the battle ap¬ 
peared 4o he equal. In a desperate charge 
by the Bengalees, the English hue \\m 
broken, and some of their cannon eajitured. 
The Rajah Shitabroy dlstiuguishcd himself 
with bis accustomed gallantry on tlie side of 
the English, encouraging the native troops 
in their service. The Britieli having re¬ 
covered the temporary reverse, wdiich Lad 
nearly cost them the loss of the day, they re- 
iic’wed their assaults with persevering valour, 
until at last the exlmueted enemy fled, leav¬ 
ing the field covered with their elaiu, and all 
their cannon and baggage as prices to tlie 
victors. An Immediate result of the victory 
was the capture of a hundred and fifty boats 
freighted with grain and rice. 

The soubalidaFs forces continued their dis¬ 
orderly flight to Onhfcanulla, a fort between 
the river and a chain of hills. This place 
was defended by an iiitrenchment, upon 
which were mounted a hundred pieces of can¬ 
non. The ditch was more than fifty feet wide, 
of considerable depth, and full of water. In 
front was a quagmire. The only ground 
upon which an assaulting force could ap¬ 
proach was near the river, for the space of 
one hundred yEuds, The English there 
planted batteries and raised, works* w*itb the 
most studied appearance of conducting a re¬ 
gular system of approaches. The object of 
these proceedings was to draw off the enemy's 
attention from the real plan of attack. On 
the dth of Sejjtember a fire was opened from 
tlie false attack* and such demonstrations made 
as drew away a large body of the besieged to 
that quarter; while tlic English in another 
direction began the assault. There were 
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troops enough in thftfe quarter to make an 
obstinate defeuee; and only after a furious 
and sanguinary contest were the English 
masters of the fort and all its appurtenances 
of war. 

The British have made few conquests in India 
so creditable to their arms* Their entire force 
scarcely exceeded three thousand; the enemy 
were many times that number, and the Eng¬ 
lish officers computed them at -sixty thousand. 
The English having secured the pkee, ad¬ 
vanced to Mcngheer, After every vietoryj 
they obtained some native adherents to their 
standard, as they professed to fight for the 
restoration of a former sovereign, who, 
although not popular, had adhereuta. 

Meer CosBiiu fied, leaving a garrison to 
defend his capital Here he 2 >roved himself 
to be na bloody-minded as his predecessors, 
and as Molmminedan rulers generally are. 
He put to death several of his own relations, 
who, he supposed, might be made instruments 
in the hands of the English in consolidating 
Si rival authority, Hamnarain was drowned 
with a hag of sand round his neck. 

As the soubahdar fled to Patna, hie thiret 
for blood increased. The two bankers, Set 
or Beit, the richest men in India, were both 
murdered in a manner horribly vindictive. 
His vengeance pursued their dead bodies, 
which were given to wuld beasts and birds 
of i^rey, lest their friends should raise for 
them a funeral pyre, after the manner of the 
Hindoos. lien the English army advanced, 
their bones were found in a retired apartment 
of a house, wJjere they had been secreted by 
some of their co-religionists. 

The EuglisJi conquered Mongheer, hut not 
until a practicable breach was made. TJie war 
under Adams had been conducted humanely. 
After the victory at Oodwa Nulla, in which 
the abettors of ihe soubahdar were so sig¬ 
nally defeated, one thousand prisoners were 
made, among whom were many Mohammedan 
gentlemen, officers in the army of his high¬ 
ness. The whole of these Adams generously 
released. 

On the 9th of Beptember, as tlie major ad¬ 
vanced to Patna, the soubahdar wrote to him 
thence, threatening to kill all the English who 
Jmd fallen into his hands, if the major did not 
abandon the war. That officer replied that 
the war must be carried on whatever were 
the consequences, and timt it rested with Ms 
highness whether it slioiild be w^ged iiu- 
inanely or becoine a war of sanguinary repri- 
fials. Tiic governor wrote to tJie same efihot, 
but neither the mild remonstrance of the latter 
nor the threats of the comm an der bad any 
weight witil Cossim. He ordered all the pri¬ 
soners in Ids power to be massacred. Ellis, 


by whom the war had been provoked, and 
who signally merited retribution, wiLh four¬ 
teen of the company's civil and inilitaiy ser¬ 
vants, various other gentlemen, and a lum- 
dred private men, were murdered* On a 
previotia page the gallantry of Dr. Fullerton, 
was recorded. This officer was the only 
person who escaped the massacre. He saw 
Meer Oossim immediately afterwards, and he 
\vrote to the hoard a letter, from which tho 
following is an extract r—hlr, Ellis, \\ ith 
the rest of the gentlemen, were inhumauly 
biitebered by Siiimroo,* who came tliat even¬ 
ing to the place with two companies (he had 
the day before sent for all the kiiivea and 
forks from the gentlemen); he surrounded the 
house with his people, anti went into a little 
miter square, and sent for Messrs. Ellis, llay,f 
and Lnshington, and wdth them came six 
other gentlemen, who were all terrildy mangled, 
and cut to pieces, and their bodies thrown 
into a well in the square, and it filled up; 
then the sepoys were sent into the large 
square, and fired on the gentlemen there, and, 
rushing upon them, cut them into pieces, in 
the moat inhuman manner, and they %vere 
thrown into another large well, which was 
likewise filled up. On the 7th, the nabob 
sent for me, and told me to get myself in 
readiness to go to Calcutta, for that though 
ho had been unlucky in the war (which he 
asserted with great warmth, had not been of' 
his seeking, nor Itad he been the aggressor, 
reproaching the English with want of fidelity, 
and breach of treaty), yet he said, he had still 
hoi>es of an accommodation ; lie asked me 
wdiat I thought of it* I told liim, I made no 
doubt of it. ^Yhen some of his i:>eopie, wko 
were present, mentioned the afiair of Mr. 
Amyatt's death; he declared that he had 
never given any orders for killing Mr. Am- 
yatt; but, after receiving advice of Mr. Ellis's 
having attacked Patna, he had ordered all 
his servants to take and imprison all the Eug- 
lisli in the provinces, w-herever they could find 
them ; he likewise added, that if a treaty was 
not set afoot, he %voiild bring the king, the 
Malirattas, and Abdallees, against iis, and so 
ruin our trade, He had finished his 
letters, and ordered boats, and a guard to 
conduct me ; when, upon the advice of some 
of his people, he stopped me, and said there 
was no occasion for me to go. After his eend- 
ing for me at first, he ordered the sepoys, in 

* A rrenchmaa in Cossim’s service. Hfa 
highness had engaged with the English fo keep no French 
m Ills eemce. 

t Tkia gentlemaD had been one of the deputation from 
the ooinjcfJ; brs deteniion and murder was an act of bar- 
bmus perfidy; ^hich classes the namoof A/eerCossim 
wuh faoraj-ad-BowM, Meeraa, and or hers of the most 
bloody and barbarous Mvkmmdm ralcrs in India. 
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whose charge I was, to go to their quarters ; 
two niogulsj and t\^'elve liircarras to attend 
me, but to let me go about the city where I 
pleased, I then applied for liberty to stay at 
the Dutch factory, which was granted. I 
applied to Mehdee Allee Khau, for his interest 
in behalf of the gentlemen in the Chelston, 
who w'ere seven in nnmber, and were not 
hilled till the lltb of October; but when he 
was petitioned about them, he gave no answer; 
but still sent orders to Shimroo, to cut them 
ofti I likewise apjjlicd to Allee Ibrahim 
Cawn, who interceded for them ; hut he gave 
liim no answer either, though I was present 
when I brail i m Cawii pe ti tioncd for t hem, On 
the litli of Oetobeiv on the approach of our 
army, Cosslm Allee decamped witli his troops 
in great confusion, and marched as far as 
Fulwarree, five coss to the westward of the 
city. The liircarras that were with me, hav¬ 
ing no orders about me, I gave them some 
money, which made them pretty easy. On 
the 2i>th, after giving money to a jemautdar, 
that had the guard to the westward of the 
Dutch factory, by the river side, I set out in 
a small pulwar, and got safe to the boats, under 
command of Captain Wedderburn, that were 
lying opposite to the city, on the other side of 
tlie river, and at eleven o'clock that night 
arrived at the army, under the command of 
Major Adams, lying at Jonsy," 

Of course nothing can be written in extenu¬ 
ation of this foul and wholesale tnurder, re¬ 
sembling so much the sangninary horrors of 
Cawn pore, w^hen, in 1657, the Kana Sahib 
comniitted a similar massacre ; but the aou- 
bahdar had much to provoke revenge* His 
hoarded ^\■rongs found an escape when the 
very ]>ersons wlio were the chief instruments 
in indicting them were in his power* He well 
knew that through his enemy the Rajah Shita- 
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broy, Mr. Ellis, and Major Carnac, without 
tlie knowledge of the governor, had carried m 
secret correspondence with the emperor, and 
his vizier, willi the object of the soubahdar'a 
dethronement. For this purpose Ellis's com¬ 
plaints of fictitious grievances were made to 
the council; and temptations were created by 
him for the soubahdar, or his officers, to do 
some precipitate acts which would necessitate 
war* It is difficult not to believe that EIHa 
and others, his equals in rank, were bribed by 
the Nabob of Oude,to bring about, if possible, 
a rupture between the English and the sou- 
bahdar* that the latter might be committed to 
hostilities, and some members of the house of 
Delhi, or tlie vizier himself, be enabled, 
through the turmoil, to reach the nmsnkl 
He was, at all events, anxious for lua own 
purposes, hotli to weaken the power of the 
English and keep the soubahdarree of Bengal 
disturbed, Mr* ElJis, and his confederates in 
intrigue, had known this %vell, but aU con¬ 
siderations seemed to he lost sight of hy them, 
except the accumulation of money hy what¬ 
ever means* 

Patna was stormed on the Cth of November, 
and the war against Meer Cossim was prose¬ 
cuted with renewed ardour. The British, 
under Major Adams, met with their usual suc¬ 
cess* In five months, after the formal com¬ 
mencement of hostilities, IVlcer Cossim was 
driven beyond the Caramnassa* The loss of 
the British in accomplishing this success was 
very small, except at the massacre at Patna* 
Several gallant officers, however, fell in diffe¬ 
rent places, and the senior member of conncil, 
Mr* Am^^att, perished at Moorsheda bad, as 
already related, with several other civilians of 
position* Mcer Cossim, accompanied by the 
odious Shimroo, sought the protection of the 
Nabob of Oude* 
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Mkeu Jaffieu was now once more upon the 
mnsnid of the soubahdarree. It is important 
To ^cvie^v the terms upon which be was rein¬ 
stated* Before he loft Calcutta to join the 
army, upon ^vhich devolved the task of ex¬ 
pelling his sou-in daw, and exalting him¬ 
self, considerable negotiations were necessary 
to induce him to compl}'- with some of the 


demands which had been previously made 
upon Meer Cossim* At heart the former ap¬ 
proved the policy of the latter* Meer Jaffier 
regarded the conduct of the English through¬ 
out as unjust, and contrary to the treaty* 
After all his intrigues with the council, he 
betrayed no eagerness to reacli the throne of 
which his relative was so soon to be deprived* 
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The eoimeil, pressed hy tlie exigencies of the 
crisis, gave way to liis demands^ and a treaty 
was Anally made. As this formed the basis of 
the relations of the Enghsh to the soubahdar 
of Bengal, so long as such an officer was per¬ 
mitted to exist, it will throw light upon the 
future proceedings of both parties on the part 
of the company* 

"\Yc engage to reinstate the nahoh Meer ^[ohammed 
Jaflier Cawn in the sonbahiarxec of the provinces of 
Bengal, BahM-, and Orissa, by the deposal of Meer Mo- 
]iamn\ed Cossim Cawn j and the eflecis, treasure, jewels, 
&e., belonging to Meer ilohainmed Cossim. Cawn, which 
shall fall into gut bands, shall be delivered up to the 
nabob afore-named* 

On tM 2^arl of the JV^ahol^. 

Ilrst, That the freafy wJiich I formerly concluded with 
the company, npon my necessioo to the niiiainut, engaging 
to regard the honotir and i-eputation of the company, their 
govenior, and conneiJ, as my owm, granting per wan nabs 
for the currency of tlie company's trade, the same treaty 
I now confirm and ratify. 

Secondly, I do grant nnd confirm to the company, for 
defraying "the cipenses of their troops, the chuclas of 
Bard wan, hfiduapoor, and Chittagong, which were before 
ceded for the same purpose* 

Thirty, I do ratify and confirm to the English the 
privilege granted them by their firman, and several hus- 
biilhookuma, of carrying on their trade hy means of their 
own dustneks, free from all duties, tales, and iraposilrons, 
in aU parta of the coxmtry, excepting the article of salt, 
on which a duty of two and a half per cent, is to be levied 
on the Rowans or Hoogly market price* 

Ponrthly, I give to the company half the saltpetre 
which is produced in the country of ^oorneea, which 
their gomastahs shall send to Calcutta, the other half 
shell he colJecUd by my fougedar, for the use of my 
offkes i and I will suffer no other person to make pm- 
chases of this article in that coniitiy* 

Fiflhly, In the chuda of Silhet, for the space of five 
years, commendng with the Bengd year II70, my fou- 
fiicdar, and the company's gomastah, ^all jointly prepare 
clmaam, of wMgIl each shall defray half the expenses; 
and half the chunam so made shall be given to the com- 
iKiny, and the other half sliall be for my use. 

Sixthly, I will maintaiu twelve thousand horse and 
Iwuhe thousand foot in the three provinces; and if there 
should be occasion, for more, the number shall be in- 
iTcuscd propertionably to the emergency* Besides thi^e, 
the force of the English company shall always attend me 
when they arc wanted* 

Seventhly, "Whemer I shall fix my court, either at 
Mootahedabfld or elsewhere, I will advise the governor 
and eonneii; and whatever number of English forces I 
mav have occasion for, in tlie management of my affairs, 

I will demand them, and they shall be allowed me; and 
an English gentleman shall reside with me, to transact all 
affairs between me and the company ; and a person shsil 
also reside on toy part at Calcutta, to negotiate with the 
gevernor and council* 

Eighthly, The late perwannah issued by Cossim Alice 
Oawn, granting to all jnerchanla the exemption of all 
duties, for the space of two years, shall he reversed and 
catld io, and the duties collected as before* 

. Ninthly, I will cause the rupeea ooined in Calcntta to 
p^ in every respect equal to the siccas of Moorshedabad, 
without any deduction of batta; and whoaoever shall de¬ 
mand batta shall be punished* 

Tenthly, I w'ill give thirty lacs of rupees to defray all 
the type uses and loas accruing to the company from the 
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) the east* 

war aiii Eloppaca of tbelr iaveatment; and I will reim- 
burse to all private persons the amount of ail such losses, 
proved before the governor and council, as they may sus¬ 
tain in their trade iu the country ; if 1 Bboiild not be able 
to discharge this in ready money, I will give assignments 

of land for the amount* * , * u—i 

Eleventhly, I will confirm and renew the treaty whicii 
1 rormerly made with the Dutch- 
Twelfthly, If the French come into the country, 1 will 
not allow them to erect any fortifications, marutain forces, 
or hold lands, zemindarrecs, &c.,but they shall pay tribute, 
and cany on their trade as in former times. 

Thirteenthly, Some regulations shall be liereafter settled 
between ns, for deciding all disputes which may aidae 
between the English agents and gomastabs in the different 
parts of the country, and my officers. 

In testimony w'hcreof, we the said governor and council 
have set our hands, and affixed the seal of the company 
to one part hereof; and the nabob afore-named hath set 
his liand and seal to another part hereof; which were 
mutually done and interchanged at Fort William, the lOth 
day of July, 1764- 

IlENiiV Vansittaut, Wahiiex Hasttjvgs, 
John Caiinac, IUndolfh Marriot, 

WxiiLTAM Billers, Hugh Watis, 

John Cartieii, 

Deinanils made m the of the Nabob 

Mcer Jafie7\ to the Governor and Council, 
at the time of Bigning the Treaty^ 

First, 1 formerly acquumted the company with the 
particnlm of my owm affairs, and received from them re¬ 
peated lettEfa of enconragement with presents* I now 
make this request, that yon will write iu a proper manner 
to the company, and also to the King of England, the 
particulars of our friendship and union; and procure for 
me w'ritinga of encouragement, that my mind may be as¬ 
sured from that quarter, that uo breach may ever happen 
between me and the English; tiTi.d that every governor 
und councillor, and chief, who are here, or may hereafter 
come, may be well disposed and attached to me* 

Secondly, Since all the Eivglish gentlemen, assured of 
my friendly disposition to the company, confii-m me in 
the nizamut; I requeit, that to whatever I may at any 
time write, they will give their credit and assent, nor 
regard the stories of designing men to n^y prejudice, that 
all my affairs may go on with success, and no occasion 
may arise for jealousy or ill-will between us* 

Thirdly, Let no protection be given, by any of the 
English geutlemen, to any of my dependents who may fly 
for shelter to Calcutta, or other of your districts; but let 
them be delivered up to me on deuiond. I shall strictly 
enjoin all my fougedars and aumils, on all acconnts to 
offord assistance and countenance to such of the gomastohs 
of the company as attend to the lawful trade of their fac¬ 
tories ; and if any of the said gomaslahs shall act other¬ 
wise, let them be checked in such a manner os may be an 
example io others. 

Fourthly, From the neighbourhood of CalcnUa to 
Hoogly, and many of the pcvgmmhs, bordcriog upon 
each other, it happens, that, on complaints being made, 
people go against the talookdars, reiats, and tenants of 
my towns, to the prejudice of the business of the circar; 
wherefore, let strict orders be given, that no peons be sent 
from. Calcutta on the complaint of any one, upon my 
talookdara or tenants; but on such occasions, let appli¬ 
cation bo made to me, or the naih of the foagedarree of 
Hoogly, that the coantry may he subject to no loss or 
devastation. And if any of the merchants and traders 
which belonged to the bnihunder and aztmguDge* and 
have seitJed in Cdeutta, sboidd be desirous of returning 
Io Hoogly, and coiTying on their business there as for¬ 
merly, let no one molest thcat, Chandernagofe, and tlio 

Q Q 
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JVencIi facterj, was presented to me by Colonel Clive, and 
given by me in charge to A.meer Beg Cawn. For thia 
reason, let siriet orders be given, that no English gentle¬ 
men exercise any authority thereia, but Ibat it remain as 
formerly, nnder tbe jurisdiction of my people. 

Fifthly, Whenever I may demand any forces from the 
governor and council for my assistance, let them be im¬ 
mediately aent to me, and no demand made on me for 
their ex:penae3. 

The demands of the nabob Shujaaool Moolk Hi seam, 
0 Uowia hleer Mohammed Jaflier Cavvn Behadcr 
Mobabut Jnng, written in five articles* We the 
president and council of the English company do 
agree, and set onr hands to, in I'ort William, the 
10th of July, 1763. 

* Signed, &c, 

Mr. VaTiBittart, as governor, carried out the 
policy of the committee. That policy, although 
successful, brought several members of their 
own body to a miserable end, and involved 
their chief partkans in similar destruction. 
Mr. Vansittart resolved to leave Bengal, but 
was detained by the dangerous intrigues of 
Meer Cossim beyond its borders, and the 
desire of the council that he should remain 
until the province was settled down in orderly 
government and external peace* When lileer 
Cossim crossed the Oaramnassa, the emperor 
and his viaier were encamped near Allahabad, 
Thither the expelled viceroy repaired, and 
was ostentatiously received* He importuned 
his majesty to make war upon the English, 
but the vizier did not immediately act upon 
such counsel* lie then begged the vimer 
himself, as Nabob of Oude, to make a grand 
effort for the expidsion of the English. His 
highness excused himself on the ground of 
disturbances in Bundelcund* Meer Cossim 
adroitly offered to put them down. His offer 
'Was accepted, and lie was more fortunate than 
in his war with the English* So pleased was 
the nabob with the courage and energy of the 
exiled prince, that he agreed to march npon 
Bahar, and endeavour to deprive the English 
of that province* Meanwhile, the emperor 
and vizier pretended to the English that Meer 
Cossim should be formally stripped of his 
power hy an imperial decree, and his person 
surrendered to the governor of Bengal* The 
English, doubtful of tbe good faith of the 
native princes, marched troops to the banka of 
the Caramnassa* Several complications arose 
of a serious nature to frustrate their military 
plans* hlajor Adams resigned his command, 
and soon after died* Major (late Captain) 
Knox was compelled also to resign by id 
health. Major Carnac at last was placed in 
charge of tiie army* The sepoys, w’ho had 
for some time showix a mutinous spirit on 
occasions when their grievances were ima¬ 
ginary, or if real, before there was time for 
their investigation and redress, deeeited in 
* JMajora Adams and Camac absent* 


great numbers to the enemy, and had the 
cause of the Nabob of Oude anore at heart 
til an those whose salt they eat* Open dia- 
obedience of orders was common on the part 
of those who did not desert* This caused ex¬ 
treme trepidation at Calcutta, and means were 
taken to soothe the irritation of the hireling 
BoUliery* There were, however, a number of 
French deserters in the English pay, and 
these fomented the disturbance, so as almost 
to destroy the British sepoy contingent. It 
was found that Meer Jaffier was as much dis¬ 
inclined to go to war for English purposes as 
Meer Cossim himself could have been, and 
was in fact a less nianageable instrument 
against foreign aggression. Major Camac 
was ordered by tlie council to crosa the Caram- 
naasa and attack the enemy; but with hia 
disaffected French and sepoys, he cotdd not 
pursue a bold policy, and therefore acted only 
upon tlie defensive, which tended to dis¬ 
hearten such of the sepoys as remained obe¬ 
dient, who had been accustomed to see the 
English strike boldly for power* At length 
Carnac retreated to Patna* The enemy fol¬ 
lowed, and on the 13th of May, 1764, attacked 
the British* A long conflict ensued, and at the 
close of day tbe enemy w^as repulsed* The 
emperor offered to negotiate on the basis of 
Meer Jaffier's surrender of Bahar* The 
English not only refused, but demanded that 
Meer Cossim should be given up, the French 
(or Swiss as he w^ae supposed by some to be) 
murderer Shimroo, and the sepoy deserters. 
Nothing came of these mutual demands* 
J\iajor Carnac menacing the enemy's dank, he 
precipitately rethed into Oude* 

The council at Calcutta, misebievoue and 
incompetent as ever, censured Major Carnac 
because be did not lead the army, which liad 
fought so well on tbe 13tb of May, into the 
enemy's territory* That experienced com¬ 
mander declared that only by expedients and 
extraordinary vigilance could disaffection in 
his ranks be subdued, and had he led hia army 
into Oude it w'onkl have disbanded* The 
fact was, the Mohammedan sepoys regarded 
both the Emperor aud Nabob of Oude with 
a religions reverence, wliich made them un¬ 
willing to flight against them; yet, on the 
day of battle, the esj^rii de corjys common to 
soldiers kept them in action until vicLoiy was 
obtained; many who fought well deserted 
after. Major Carnac was unjustly and un¬ 
wisely supereeded, and the command given to 
Major Miinro* Happily this officer was com¬ 
petent to the duty imposed upon him, but it 
might have been otherwise, and the injustice 
to Major Carnac, like other acts of the couueO, 
might have been followed by a speedy retri¬ 
bution, Major Munro found the whole of the 
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native force at Faina mntiDons* The major 
adopted tlie policy of his predecessor, by first 
endeavouring to subdue the mutmoiis state of 
his own forces before attacking those of the 
enemy. The day he assumed the command, 
a battalion of seimys with their arms and ac- 
contrements set ont to join the enemy* One 
linndred Europeans, a company of sepoys, 
^hose officers reported them trustworthy, and 
two field-'pieces were sent in pursuit of the 
deserters* They were overtaken by night 
while asleep, and not lia^nng placed sentmelfi, 
were surprised, disarmed, and taken prisoners. 
Fifty were selected for execution, and were 
blown away from guns. This deprives them 
of caste, and is regarded as a most severe 
punishment. The native troops in gaiTison 
refused to allow more tiinn four of the men to 
be executed, but Munro loaded his guns with 
grape, drew up his Europeans in the intervals 
between his ordnance, and commanded the 
sepoys to ground their arms ; the whole party 
originally sentenced were executed, and the 
mutiny was completely quelled. Thus early 
in the history of our occupation of India was 
mutiny displayed, and thus early was it shown 
by a man of vigour how to suppress it* 

On the 15th of September, active opera¬ 
tions commenced. The enemy dispnted the 
passage of the So am, bnt were dispersed in 
a masterly manner by IMajor Champion, an 
officer acting under Munro. At Bnxar, 
Major Munro came up with the enemy in 
full force. A grand battle was fought, and a 
gloiions victory obtained by the Eritisli. As 
the enemy retreated, a small river, the pas¬ 
sage of which was covered by a bridge of 
boats, lay in the line of march. Before the 
rear of his army had crossed, the vizier de¬ 
stroyed the bridge and sacrificed ttvo thousand 
of his men. ^lunro’s opinion of this act was 
afterwards given in the following terms:— 
“The best piece of generalship Sujah-ad- 
Dowlah showed that day ; because, if I had 
crossed the rivulet with the aimy, I would 
either have taken or drowned his whole army 
in the Caramnassa, and come up with his 
treasure and jewels and Cossim Ali Khan^s 
jewels, which, I was informed, amounted to 
between two and three millions*’'^ Besides 
those lost in the river, the hattk of Euxar 
cost the imperial army two thousand men left 
dead upon the field of battle, many wounded 
prisoners, and one hundred and thirty-three 
pieces of cannon. The strength of tlie army 
was variously estimated from forty to sixty 
thousand men. The British numbered 7772 
meu, of wliom more than eight hundred were 
placed Iwrs de combat Tlie English acted 
with compassion to the wounded. On the 


day after the battle, the major received a 
letter from the emperor congratulating him 
on his victory, declaring that the vizier held 
him in constraint, and imploidng the major to 
lend him his assistance. Great was the as- 
tonishment of the British commander at the 
receipt of such a communication. IMunro 
marched towards Ijcuares; tho emperor 
marched in the same direction* He found 
means to communicate with the English 
commander, offering to depose the Nabob of 
Glide and confer liis territory upon tlie Eng¬ 
lish, if the latter would only assist him against 
the nabob, who, as liis vizier, had the real 
direction of afiairs. lie craved an interview. 
The major received from Calcutta directions 
favourable to the emperor, and avoided any 
molestation of his own personal guards. Meer 
Cossim was also anxious to escape the vizier, 
who demanded payment of subsidy, and also 
the emperorh tribute, neither of which the 
ex-BOubahdar could pay* To convince his 
inexorable persecutor of this, he laid by his 
state and assumed the garb and mode of life 
of a hlohammedan devotee. As this was ^ 
reflection upon the hospitality of a Moham¬ 
medan prince, the vizier besought Meer Cossim 
to re-assume his priueely style. Meanwhile, 
the troops 'which had followed the fortiineB of 
the latter became clamorous for pay, aud his 
highness parted with his hoarded gold for the 
purpose, but resolved to get rid of an army 
which could be of no use to him. Shimroo, the 
French or Swiss mercenary, who had been 
the executioner at the massacre at Patna, 
headed the rioters. This general and the 
troops went over to the vizier, taking their 
arms and artillery with them, Thornton re¬ 
presents this transfer as having taken place 
before the battle of Buxar ; other writers de¬ 
scribe it as one of the consequences of that 
battle* 

The vizier deliberately plundered the un¬ 
fortunate Cossim of all his valuables, except 
some jewels which ho secreted, and sent by a 
trusty servant into the Bohilla country. Thus 
one Mohammedan prince was ever ready to 
rob and oppress another, while perpetually 
uniting in prayers and denunciations against 
the infidel* The vizier refused to fulfil his 
promise of giving up Meer Cossim to the Eng¬ 
lish* 'VS'hen Major klunro reached Benares, an 
agent of the virtual governor of the Delhi 
empire w’aited upon the English officer, and 
opened fresh negotiations* He refused, in 
his employer's name, to deliver up Meer 
Cossim, Shimroo, or any of the fiigitives, but 
offered to make peace and indemnify the 
English for tlie losses they had sustained, 
and for the expenses of the war* Munro 
refused* Subsequently, the vizier offered to 
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connive at Meer Gossim's escape from Ills 
own custody^ ia siicli a way as that the Ei^- 
lisli might malce sure of catching him. He 
also offered to have Shimroo assassin at ed at 
an entertainment; but would not surrender 
him^ it being contrary to the Koran, Hia 
excellency had no objection to a foul and 
sanguinary act of treachery, provided it was 
not brought under any especial prohibition of 
^lohaminedan casuistry — exemplifying the 
way in which Mohammedanism hardened the 
heart, and prepared the hands for murder, 
while it made hypocrites and fanatics of Its 
professors. 

It was found impossible to make terms, and 
active hostilities ivere again reneu^ed, TJie 
English laid unsuccessful siege to Churn- 
niighur; hut no battle of consequence oc- 
ciiiTed, and Jdajor Munro resigned his com- 
niaiid, and quitted India, Meanwhile, the 
occupation of the musnid of Bengal by Meer 
Jaffier was not productive of satisfaction to 
those who placed him there. He sent to 
Calcutta complaints, similar to those Vrdth 
which Meer Cossim had tormented the coun¬ 
cil ; and the same sort of contests between 
the officers of the soiibabdar and of the com¬ 
pany continued, Meer Jaffier protested that 
it was impossible to govern Bengal wdiile the 
English asserted rights and privileges sub¬ 
versive of all native government. The dis¬ 
putes with his highness ^vere terminated by 
his death, w^hich took place in February, 

There were two competitors for the vacant 
governmeut; the second son of the deceased 
pi i nee, nam e d Nu j um - ad -Howl all, an d t!i e 
infant son of the deceased hiceraii* The 
English recognised Nujum-ad-Howlah, al- 
tliough they had very little confidence in 
either his integrity or ability. They there¬ 
fore took measures to insure their po\ver, 
and, if possible, secure peace, in connection 
with the accession of the new sovereign. 
One of their methods for accomplishing these 
objects, w'as to take upon them the defence of 
tlie three provinces, on condition of the new’' 
sonhahdar paying five lacs of rupees per 
mensem for the support of the army thus 
employed, Meer Jaffier had done this for 
several months previous to hie death; but 
the English desired to have a public sanction 
connected with its future performance. The 
next care was to obtain proper persons for 
the management of the chief offices of 
state. This created difficnlty. Meer Jaf- 
iicr had been singularly attached to a man 
named Kundcoomar, a most treacherous 
enemy to the English. To him, well kiiovr- 
ing that fact, Meer Jaffier had confided the 
chief management of his affairs, Mr, Yan- 


sittart opposed the elevation of this man by 
Meer Jaffier, hut the latter made it a stjie 
gnd non to Ids owm acceptance of power, at 
a moment when the English were glad to 
obtain some influential prince to set up h\ 
opposition to Meer Cossim. The governor 
and council deemed it expedient to yield; 
hut the governors miagiviiigs were powerful 
as to the probable result. 

The remarks of Mr. Yansittart, when he 
reluetautly gave his consent to the exaltation 
of K undcoomar, were as follow^:—Ae to 
Himdcoomar, he had hitherto made himself 
remarkable for nothing but a seditious and 
treacherous disposition, which had led him 
to perpetrate the most atrocious acts against 
our government, having been detected Rud 
convicted the voice of the wrbole board, in 
eiicouragiiig and assisting our enemies in 
tbeir designs against Bengal; taking the op¬ 
portunity of the iiidoigeuce granted him, of 
living in Oalcutta, nuder the company's pro¬ 
tection, to make himself the channel for 
carrying on a correspondence between the 
Governor of Pondicherry, and the shah-zada, 
then at war with us. During the soubahdar- 
ship of Jaffier Alice Oawm, he had dis¬ 
tinguished himself by fomenting quarrels 
between him and the presidency. After 
the promotion of Cossim Alice Cawn, lie 
became as active, but with greater success, 
ill inventing plots, and raising jealouBies 
against him. Tins gave him an ascendancy 
over some of the members of the board, and 
made him a party object; by Avhicli, and ati 
unparalleled perseverance, he was enabled to 
set the wdiole community in a flame. Such 
was the man whom the nabob chose for the 
administration of bis affairs, and wffiose ex¬ 
altation to this rank, lie made a condition of 
his acceptance of the soubahdarship.” 

It was doubtless because Kundcoomar was 
liltely to w^ork skilfully in undermining the 
English that he w^as sncli a favourite with 
Meer Jaffier, who, at heart, bated them, and 
desired to have appropriate instruments at 
hand should opportunity for their expulsion 
ever arise. 

During the second government of Meer 
Jaffier various circumstances occurred to in¬ 
crease the suspicions which the English en¬ 
tertained of his chief advice, and they resolved 
that this man should not stand near the throne 
of Kujum-ad-Dowlah, They accordingly se¬ 
lected Mahomed Reza Khan for the post of 
chief minister to the new soubahdar. Nund- 
cooniar's talents for intrigue w ere immediately 
set to 'work. He, nnknowm to the English, 
opened communications wdth the court oi 
Delhi, and obtained thence a sumnid for the 
new' sonhahdar, before the English had com- 
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jileted their arrangements; tlius making it ap¬ 
pear that bU highness ascended the throne not 
by EngUsii power or influence, but through the 
grace of the emperor; this was a means in the 
eyes of the multitude of depriving the Eugli^^h 
of the prestige they were so ambitious to 
maintain* Alter various skilful and siiccessfni 
manojnvres, this gifted bvit vicious man was 
unable to do more than thwart somewhat the 
designs of the English, who ultimately carried 
all their arrangements into effect* The coun¬ 
cil succeeded in gaining considerable power 
iu the appointmeut of revenue oflicers, and 
thus hoped to guard against tbe quarrelSj 
which during successive refgus Lad disturbed 
the peace of Bengal* Concerning these ar¬ 
rangements and others into which the Englisli 
afterwards entered, a distinguished historian* 
of Bntfsh empire in India thus writes:—All 
these arrangements may fairly be supposed 
to have bad their origin in an honest zeal 
for the benefit of the company by whose ser¬ 
vants they were made, and of the country to 
which they belonged. Tlie same favourable 
view cannot be taken of their conduct iu 
anotlier instance. They renewed with Ku- 
jum-ad-Dowkh the agreement contained in 
the last treaty made with his father for cou- 
tinuing to the English the privilege of carry - 
ing on the inland trade free from duties, 
exeejiting the two and a half per cent* paid 
on salt. Not only was this unreasonable and 
unjust in itself, but it was in direct contra¬ 
vention of j}ositivc orders from the company 
at home* The court of directors, by letters 
dated 8th February, 1764, bad required the 
i DI an d trade to be di sco n t r n u ed. Tbe court of 
proprietors shortly afterwards, recommended 
a reconsideration of the subject, with a view 
to its regulation in such a manner as should 
^prevent ail further disputes between the 
soubahdar and the company/ The court of i 
directors accordingly, in a letter dated 1st 
June, 1704, desired the council of Fort Willi am 
to form, with the approbation of the imbob— 
in the language of the despatch, ^ with his 
free will and consent, and in such a manner 
as not to afford any just grounds of complaint* 
—a proper and equitable plan for carrying 
on the private trade; but it is to be re¬ 
marked, in^ giving these directions, the court 
took occasion lo express their disapprobation 
of those articles in the treaty with Meer 
iTafiier wdiich provided for the immunity of 
the company's servants from custom duties 
except on salt, wdnle the general exemption 
granted by ^teer Cossim was to be re versed* 
The court write, 'these are terms whicli 
appear*to be go very injurious to the nabob 

* Ed^vard Thornton, Esq* B/UUA in Ifidia, | 
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and to the natives, that they cannot, iu the 
very nature of them, tend to anything but the 
producing general heart-burnings and dis¬ 
affection ; and consequently there can be 
little reason to expect the tranquillity iu the 
country can be permanent; the ordci's there- 
fore in our said letter of the Sth of February ’ 
—the orders directing the entire abandon¬ 
ment of tlie inland trade—' are to remain in 
force, until a more equitable and satisfactory 
plan can be formed and adopted** In the 
face of these orders, the council of Calcutta 
Inserted in their treaty with Nujum-nd- 
Dowlah, an article reserving to the servants 
of the company the privilege of continuing 
to trade upon the same terms as Imd been 
granted, by Meer Jaffier—terms wiiicli the 
directors declared injurious to both prince and 
people, and iucomimtible w ith the tranquillity’^ 
of the country. Well might the authority 
whose orders were thus set at nought, address 
those hy*^ whom the new treaty was trained 
and concluded, in language of severe and 
indignant reproof* In expressing their opi¬ 
nion upon the treaty, the court, after advert¬ 
ing to this article and to their previous orders, 
say, * we must and do consider what you have 
done as an express breach and violation of 
our orders, and as a determined resolutioii 
to sacrifice the interests of the company and 
the peace of the country to lucrative and 
eelfisii vie^ys* This unaccountable behaviour 
puts an end to all confidence in those who 
made this ti^eaty*'* 

While the private trade w-as thus secured 
for the benefit of the company^ servants h\ 
general, those w^ho had been instrumental in 
placing the new^ nabob on tbe throne had tlie 
usual opportunities of promoting their own 
special interests. Presents of large amount 
were tendered, and though for a time the 
members of council displayed a decent coyness, 
they were not unrelenting: aa usual on such 
occasions, their scruples gave way before tlie 
arguments of their tempters. The nabob 
dispensed his wealth with a hberaJity be¬ 
coming his rank* The gratitude of Mahomed 
Reza Klian was manifested by the earnestness 
with which he pressed a participation in hia 
good fortune upon those who had bestowed 
it on him; and Juggut Beit,f anxious for the 
support of the British council in aiding his 
influence with the nabob, was readj^, in the 
spirit of commercial speculation, to purchase 
it* Mr. Vansittart had retired from the 
government before the death of Meer Jaffier, 
and the chair was occupied by Mr* Spencer, 

* Zelfer io 19tli of February, 176C* 

t k balder, relative of the two unfortunate persons 
murdered by Meer Cossim, and successor to tlielr vast 
trade and weaLJi* 
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a gentlemaii wbo, most opporttmely for liim- 
selC had been brought from Bombay just in 
time to improYG hi a fortune to tbe extent of 
two lacs of rupees,” 

The members of council obtained large 
ETims by these nefarions transactionB* ^Yhile 
these things occurred in Bengal, the war with 
the vizier, as Nabob of Oude, was still waged 
to tbe advantage of English arms, Tbe un¬ 
principled members of the council having 
obtained such treasures by the accession 
of the new soubahdar, and feeling tbem- 
selves secure against anything the deposed 
eoubahdar could do, offered to make peace 
with the Nabob of Oude, if he would, as an 
act of Justicei execute Meer Cossim and 
Sbiniroo, This proposal shocked all who 
heard of it, except those most concerned in 
the infamy. The court of directors in Lon¬ 
don were aware of the proper conduct of 
Major JMunro in refusing to be a party to 
any treacherous act on the part of the nabob 
towards these culprits, and had approved of 
his pnnciples and policy. When they heard 
of this proposal coming from the emmeih 
they believed, or affected to believe, that the 
council could not have been in earnest, and 
observed, in reply, If the law of hospitality 
forbad hia delivering them up, surely it 
forbad his murdering them.”* 

Nothing seems to have come of this vile 
project, so worthy of the men who then ruled 
Eengah The war went on. Chiimnugur, 
which bad so long resisted the English, sur- 
1 'end ere d in Pehniary. Allahabad fell before 
their arms the same month. The emperor, 
who professed to desire the success of tlve 
British, took up his resitlence in that imperial 
city. The Nabob of Oude fled to his capital, 
but after a short time abandoned Lucknow, 
and Bought refuge hi Rohilcuud. Meer 
Cossim made Ms escape, and went in quest of 
his jewels. Bhimroo abandoned the viMer 
when his cause was no longer prosperons, nor 
his service profitable. The ultimate fate of 
the nabob trembled in the balance; but the 
incompetent and unsteady council knew not 
%vhat course to take, and were so occupied 
with their usual occupations of plunder and 
oppression wdthin the limits of Bengal, as to 
have little leisure for great questions beyond 
its confines, which only affected the company 
in wliose employment tliey were, the poor 
people of the country Tvhich they oppressed, 
or the honour of their own country, which 
they never consulted. 

B eng al was n early rui n e d. Ee pe ate d revo - 
lutiona had unsettled the minds of men. Trade 
and industry fled affrighted from such a realm 
of conflict. The council, and the native rulers, , 
* Letter to Bengal^ 191 h of Pebruary, 1760, 


together, had, by their unprincipled ambition, 
turned it into a vast Aceldama. The directors 
in I.iondon knew" all this, and sought and found 
a remedy. Lord Macaulay thus depicts the 
* state of affairs at this juncture A great and 
sudden turn in affairs ivas at hand. Every 
ship from Bengal had for some time brought 
alarming tidings ; the internal misgovemment 
of tlie province had reached such a point that 
it could go no farther. What, indeed, was to 
he expected from a body of public servants, 
exposed to temptation such as that, as Clive 
once said, flesh and blood could not bear it, 
armed with irresistible powder, and responsible 
only to the corrupt, turbulent, distmeted, and 
ill-informed company, situated at suck a dis¬ 
tance, that the average interval of sending a 
dispatch, and the receipt of an answer, was 
above a year and a half? Accordingly, 
during the five years which followed the de¬ 
parture of Clive from Bengal, the misgovern- 
meat of the English was carried to a point 
such as seems hardly compatible with the very 
existence of society. The Bom an proconsul, 
who, in a year or two, Bqueezed out of a 
province the means of rearing marble palaces 
and baths on the shores of Campania, of 
drinking from amber, of feasting on singing 
birds, of exhibiting armies of gladiators, and 
flocks of camel-leopards,^—the Spanish vice¬ 
roy, who, leaving behind him the curses of 
Mexico, or Lima, entered Madrid with a long 
train of gilded coaches, and of aumpter horses,, 
trapped and shod with silver, were now out¬ 
done. Cruelty, indeed, properly lo called, 
was not among the vices of the eervants of the 
company* But cruelty itself could hardly 
have produced greater evils than sprang from 
their unprincipled eagerneas to grow rich. 
They pulled down their creature, Meer Jaffier. 
They set up in his place another nabob named 
Meer CosBim. But Meer Cossim had parts, 
and a will; and thougli sufficiently inclined to 
oppress his subjects himself, he could not bear 
to see them ground to the dust by oppressions 
which yielded him no profit; nay, which de¬ 
stroyed his revenue in the very source. The 
English accordingly pnlled down Meer Coasim 
and set up Meer Jaffier again ; and Meer 
Cossim, after revenging himself by a massacre 
surpassing in atrocity that of the Black Hole, 
fled to the dominions of the Nabob of Oude. 
At every one of these revolutions tbe new 
prince divided among his foreign mastera 
whatever could he scraped together in the 
treasury of his fallen predecessor. The im¬ 
mense population of his dominions was given 
np as a prey to those who had made him n 
sovereign, and could nnmake him. The ser¬ 
vants of the company obtained, not for their 
employers, but for themselves, a monopoly of 
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almost tLe whole of the internal traile. They 
forced the natives to buy dear and sell cheap, 
They insulted with impunity the tribunals, 
the police, and the fiscal antboritioe, of tlie 
country. They covered with their protection 
a set of native dependents who ranged through 
the province spreading desolation and terror 
wherever they appeared. Every servant of 
a British factor was armed with all the power 
of his master; and his master was armed with 
all the power of the company. Enormous 
fortunes were thus rapidly accumulated at 
Calcutta, while thirty millions of human heiugs 
were reduced to the exti'emity of wi'etclied* 
ness. They had been accustomed to live 
under tyranny, but never under tyranny like 
this. They found the littie finger of the com¬ 
pany thicker than the loins of Suraj-ad^Eow- 
lah. Under their old masters they liad, at 
least, one resource—uhen the evil became 
insupportable, the people rose and pulled 
down the government. But the English go¬ 
vernment was not to he so shaken off. That 
government, oppressive as the most oppressive 
form of barbarian despotism, was strong with 
all the strength of civilization. It resembled 
the government of evil genii, rather than the 
government of human tyrants. Even despsir 
could not inspire the soft Bengalee with cou¬ 
rage to confront men of English breed, the 
hereditary nobility of mankind, whose skill 
and valour Lad so often triumphed in spite of 
tenfold odds. The unhappy race never at¬ 
tempted resistauce. Sometimes they sub¬ 
mitted in patient misery. Sometimes they 
fled from the white man as their fathers had 
been used to do from the Mahratta; and the 
palanquin of the English traveller w as often 
carried through silent villages, which the re¬ 
port of his approach had made desolate. The 
foreign lords of Bengal w^ere naturally objects 
of hatred to all the neighbouring pow’crs, and 
to all the haughty race presented a dauntless 
front. The English armies, everywhere out¬ 
numbered, w^ere everywhere vietorious, A 
succession of commanders formed in the echool 
of Olive, still maintained the fame of onr 
country. It was impOBsible, however, that 
even the military establishments of the country 
should long continue exempt from the vices 
which prevailed in every other part of the 
government, Kapacity, luxury, and the spirit 
of insubordination, spread from the civil ser¬ 
vice to the officers of the army. The evil con¬ 
tinued to grow till every mess-room became 
the seat of conspiracy and cabal, and till the 
sepoys could be kept in order only by whole¬ 
sale executions. At length the state of things 
in Bengal began to excite nneasmess at home. 
The general cry was that Clive, and Clive alone, 
could save the empire which he had founded.'* 


> THE EAST. 

Ab the reBtiltof the public feeling so strongly 
expressed at home, Clive was appointed 
vemor and comm under-in-chi el ot the British 
possesBions in Bengal, and he set sail the 
third time for India, arriving at Calcutta in 
May, 1765, Scarcely had he reached the 
seat of his new government when he vigor¬ 
ously set about the reform of abuses. He 
met the council, and expressed his determina¬ 
tion to carry out a thorough and searching 
reform, A vague expectation existed among 
them that he would fall in ■with their views, 
yet rum GUI’S had reached them that Clive came 
out for the specific purpose of putting down 
their delinquencies* Johnstone, who was as 
bold as he was hypocritical and venal, 
^'bearded the lionf* but while proceeding 
with hiB oration, Clive suddenly stopped him, 
and inquired, with his characteristic hauteur 
and decision, if the council intended to ques¬ 
tion the power of the new government. The 
orator murmured apologies, and the awed and 
haffied conclave of robbers, which were then 
dignified by the name of the council of Bengal, 
remained silent and eubmisBive, each member 
alarmed as to tbe consequences wrbich might 
ensue to himself if Clive ’were resisted, or his 
opinion disputed. 

The reader will probably inquire where, 
during the period of the Bexious transacdone 
from the restoration of Meer Jaffier to the 
arrival of Clive as governor, was Warren 
Hastings ?—he who so eloquently and pertina¬ 
ciously asserted the true interests of the 
company, as compatible wnth the honour of 
England and the rights of the Bengalee, 
His manly protests, and the restraint of his 
influence, were renewed in 1764, w’hen, as 
stated before, he returned to England, where 
he resided during the w’hole of the transac¬ 
tions which had occurred. His representations 
in England had great weight with the com¬ 
pany in showing them tlie true state of mat¬ 
ters in Bengal, and the iniportance of a new 
and vigorous government of that presidency* 
Other and impoidant events w^ere destined to 
transpire before Warren Hastings trod again 
the soil of India, and took up his abode once 
more in the city of palaces* 

Clive, having been made an Irish peer 
while in England, entered upon his duties as 
governor and commander-in-chief in Bengal 
with increased dignity, bis new rank gi’catly 
promoting his influence both among his eonn- 
trymen and the natives. He had also the 
advantage of being assisted by a body of men 
called the select committee* The person 
among them upon whom be had most reliance 
w’as General Caruac, tbe same wBo, ns Major 
Caruae, had distinguished Jiimself so well in 
Indian u^arfare* The council regarded the 
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select committee wltli great jealousy, but 
Clive overbore iusubordi nation aiul held on 
hia course* 

Tile firet subject of reform was the private 
trade, which he pot down* Soon after, a 
complaint from the new nabob against his 
chief minister, that the latter had utterly ex¬ 
hausted the treasury to bribe or satisfy the 
demands of the council, led to an invoatigatlon 
which was marked by many stormy scenes, 
and issued in au exposure of the corruption 
of the council greater than Jiad ever been 
alleged against them, or could have been 
supposed. The total disobedience of tlie 
company's orders were proved by these in¬ 
vestigations to have been as hag rant as the 
corruption which prompted it, 

Siijah-ad-Dowlah, the Nabob of Oude, 
liavmg formed an alliance with Mulliar, a 
Maliratta chief, made preparations for re- 
new'ed hostilities against Bengal, Brigadier- 
gencral Oarnac made such arrangements as 
prevented the junction of the allied forces, 
and by this means defeated the schema of the 
alliance. The general fell upon a division of 
the Mahratta army unexpectedly, and cut it 
to pieces. Intimidated by the boldness and 
energy of the exploit, the whole Mahratta 
force retired towards the Jumna, whither 
Carnac proceeded, attacked, and routed them. 
The Nabob of Oude losing all hope of con¬ 
tending successfully with the English, threw 
himself upon their generosity. He came over 
for that purpose to the camp of Carnac, 

Lord Clive quitted Calcutta on the 24th of 
June, 17G5, and proceeded to the north-west, 
in order to negotiate in person with the nabob 
and with the emperor. On the ICth of Au¬ 
gust, at Allahabad, a treaty was signed,^ 
This was the beginning of a connection with 
Oude, which, to the present day, has been 
fruitful of trouble to the English* This con¬ 
nection was forced upon the English by the 
aggressive policy of Sujali-ad-Dowlah* The 
English then acted in the case of Oude with 
moderation, and since then greater forbear¬ 
ance has been sliown to it than to any of the 
trilmtary native states of India, so long as it 
remained in that category. The nabob re¬ 
sisted the insertion of any clause in the treaty 
for the introduction of “factories” in his do¬ 
minions, but a stipulation for a right to trade 
was, nevertheless, insisted upon. The emperor 
confirmed by treatj^ali previous privileges pos¬ 
sessed by the English, granted the company a 
reversionary interest in Lord Clive's jaghire, 
and conferred upon it also the dewanee of 
Bengal, Eahar, and Orissa* The company 
henceforth held the provinces on a footing su- 
p eri or to their p re viou s o ecu pa n cy* The com - 
* Vide FrliiUd Treaties, 


pany became in fact the aoubahdar, while they 
still upheld one nominally invested with the 
office, previously, the power of the English 
was greater than that of the soubalidani, but 
the latter still held great authority, and a 
direct command over the resources of the 
* country, financial and military ; henceforth all 
real power rested with the English. The 
opinions of tlie select coimnittea on this 
subject were thus expressed in a letter to 
the court of directors; — “The perpetual 
struggles for superiority between the nabobs 
and your agents, together with the recent 
proofs before us of notorious and avowed 
corrupt ion, have rendered us iinanimoualy of 
opinion, after the most mature deliberation, 
that no other method could be suggested of 
laying the axe to the root of all these evils, 
than that of obtaining the dewanee of Bengal, 
Baliar, and Orissa for the company. By es¬ 
tablishing the power of the Great Mogul, we 
have likewise established his rights; and his 
majesty, from principles of gratitude, equity, 
and policy, has thought proper to bestow this 
important employment on the company, the 
nature of which is, the collecting of all the 
revenues, and after defraying the expenses 
of the army, and allowing a sufficient fund 
for the support of tbe nizamut, to remit the 
remainder to Delhi, or wherever the king 
shall reside or direct.” 

The directors adopted the views of the 
select committee, and conveyed their ap¬ 
proval, with instructions for future policy, in 
the following terms — 

“ We come now to consider the great 
and important affair of the dewanee. When 
we consider that the barrier of the country 
government was entirely broke down, and 
every Englishman throughotit the country 
armed with an authority that owned no su¬ 
perior, and exercising his power to the 
oppression of tbe helpless native, who knew 
not whom to obey, at such a crisis, we 
cannot hesitate to approve your obtaining 
the dewanee for the company, 

“ We must now turn our attention to ren¬ 
der our acquisitions as permanent as human 
wisdom can make themp This permanency, 
we appreliend, can be found only in the sim¬ 
plicity of the execution. We observe the 
account you give of the office and power of 
the king’s dew an in former times was—the 
collecting of all the revenues, and after de¬ 
fraying the expenses of the army, and allow¬ 
ing a sufficient fund for the support of the 
nizamut, to remit the remainder to Delhi. 
This description of it is not the office we 
wish to execute; the experience w^e liove 
already had, in the province of Burdwan, 
* Letter to Bengal^ 17th of Hay, 1766. 
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convinces ua how unfit aix Englishman la to 
conduct the coilcction of the revenues, and 
follow the subtle native tlirongh all his arts 
to conceal the real value of his country, to 
perplex and to elude the payments* We 
therefore entirely approve of your preserving 
the ancient form of government, in the up¬ 
holding the dignity of the soubalidar. 

We conceive the office of dewan should 
be exercised only in superintending the col¬ 
lection and disposal of the revenues, which 
office, though vested in the company, should 
officially be executed by our resident at the 
durbar, under tlie control of the governor 
and select committee, the ordinary bounds of 
which control should extend to nothing be¬ 
yond the superintending the collection of the 
revenues and the receiving the money from 
the uabob*s treasury to that of the dewannah, 
or the company, 

''The resident at the durbar, being con¬ 
stantly on the spot, cannot be long a stranger 
to any abuses in the government, and is 
always armed with power to remedy them* 
It will he Ms duty to stand between the ad¬ 
ministration and the encroachments always 
to be apprehended from the agents of the 
company's servants, which must first be 
known to him; and we rely on his fidelity 
to the company to check all such encroach¬ 
ments, and to prevent the oppression of the 
natives* We would have his correspondence 
to be carried on wdth the select committee 
through the channel of the president. He 
should keep a diary of ail his trailsaetions. 
His correspondence xvith the natives must be 
publicly conducted; copies of ail his letters 
sent and received be traneinitted mojithly to 
the presidency, with duplicates and tripli¬ 
cates, to be transmitted home, in our general 
packet, by every ship,” 

Mr, Auber observes upon the last para¬ 
graph 1 —'' This was the introduction of the 
system of recorded check, which has since 
prevailed in coiiductiug the home admiuietra- 
tiou of the India government’* 

He formations were as much required in the 
m'ditary as in the civil affairs of the presi¬ 
dency. In attempting to carry out these, 
Lord Clive met with a more formidable op¬ 
position than ever from the council. At the 
jjjstigaCion of a general officer, Bir Robert 
Fletcher, all the officers of the company’s 
army conspired to resign their commissions 
on a single day; so that by depriving the 
army of officers, (he governor would be com¬ 
pelled to submit to their terms. By amazing 
vigour, ability, and resolution, Clive put 
down this mutiny without bloodshed. Gene¬ 
ral Fletcher, and some of the chief delin¬ 
quents, were cashiered; and the rest were 
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pardoned, on profession of repentance, and 
permitted to return to their duty* 

While Clive was reducing the army to 
discipline, an opportunity "was afforded to 
him of showing Ms zeal for their welfare. 
A large legacy was left to him by Meor 
Jaffier, consisting of five lacs of rupees. 
Clive made over this sum to the company; 
for the formation of a military fund for iii- 
x^alided officers and soldiers, and their widows. 
The company accepted the trusteeship, and 
passed resolutions complimenting Ms lord- 
ship's generosity* This act has been cen¬ 
sured, as contrary to the covenants insisted 
upon by the company with their servants, 
after the government of Mr. Vansittart, that 
no presents were to be received from the na¬ 
tive governments by any of the company’s 
officers. The directors having been assured 
by their legal advisers that the legacy would 
be received by Clive without violating the 
covenants, they passed reBolutions of ap¬ 
proval of his lordship's conduct Clive dis¬ 
played all his former activity during his 
government* He visited the upper parts of 
Bengal personally, investigating all the com¬ 
pany's affairs* 

The health of his lordship began to suffer 
from his exposure to the climate, and this 
made him desirous to return. Another mo¬ 
tive for that wish he confessed to be, that 
having a numerous family, he desired to su¬ 
perintend the education and conduct of lus 
children. His great wealth, which he desired 
to enjoy in England, xvas probably as influ¬ 
ential as any otiier cause of his desire to re¬ 
turn home. The company sent an exjxresa 
overland, by way of Bnssorah, to induce him 
to remain anotlier season. He reluctantly 
consented, and devoted his vast energies to 
the great work of consolidating the power of 
the company* 

During Lord Clive’s stay in Bahar, wdiile 
investigating the company’s affairs there, a 
congress was held at Chupra, His lordship, 
General Carnac, Bujah-ad-Dowdah, the em¬ 
peror's chief minister, and some Jaut and 
Rohilla chiefs, assembled there* A treaty, 
for mutual eeciirity against the Malirattas, 
was there formed, in case those marauders 
should invade the dominions of any of the 
states united in the alliance. Deputies from 
the Mahratta chiefs also attended at Chuprn, 
who made ardent protestatious of peace, and 
proved that what had been construed into 
hostile demonstrations was the xvork of the 
emperor himself, who had foolishly engaged 
them to escort him to Delhi* 

In May, 1766, the soubalidar died. It was 
well that the native government had been re- 
placed on a new footing, as already 
n R 
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described, for otlierwise tlie death of the 
eoubahdar would have caused new intrigues 
and disturbances. Olive concerted with the 
governments of Bombay and Madras such 
operations against the Mahrattas, as would in 
case of fresh invasions from them effectually 
check their power. Olive's health now seri¬ 
ously gave way, and his anxiety to return 
home greatly increased. He, however, be¬ 
lieved that the object for which he bad re¬ 
turned to Bengal had been accomplished, and 
that the consequences of his departure, appre¬ 
hended by the company would in all proba¬ 
bility not occur. 

The private trade, which Lord Olive had . 
apparently suppressed, was soon after renc’wed, 
and it is scarcely to hfs honour that he be¬ 
came participator in it, realizing large profits, 
which he divided among Ills relatione and 
friends- He j ratified himself on the ground 
that he personally received no benefit; but if 
it enabled him to provide for his brother-in- 
law and other adherents, even to his valet, 
the excuse is not valid. 

He quitted Bengal on the 29th of January, 
1767- The career of Olive as a soldier was 
now ended. Even as a statesman he had 
already numbered his days; for although in 
England he took a large part in parliamentary 
and India-house concerns, and was put upon 
his defence by bitter and powerful enemies, 
so as to compel him to be very active in 
public life, he never again saw India, and 
could only influence affairs there by bis 
opinion, given to the directors or to the 
public. Probably the best estimate of his 
character as a soldier and statesman, and of 
his general services in India, ever made, was 
that expressed by Mr. Thornton in the fol¬ 
lowing passages of his Indian history:— 

The reader who looks hack upon the scenes 
through 'which be has been conducted, will 
at once perceive that it is on hie military 
character tliat Clive's reputation must rest. 
All the qualities of a eoldicr were combined 
in him, and each so admirably proportioned 
to the rest, that none predominated to the 


detriment of any other. Hie personal courage 
enabled him to acquire a degree of iufiuenceover 
his troops which has rarely been equalled, and 
wFich in India w^as before his time unknown ■ 
and this, united with the cool and consum- 
^ mate judgment hy which his daring energy was 
controlled and regulated, enabled him to effect 
conques^ which, if they had taken place in 
remote times, \voiild be regarded as incredible. 
Out of materials the most unpromising he had 
to create the instruments for effecting these 
conquests, and he achieved his object where 
all men but himself might have deapairedn 
No one can dwell upon tlie more exciting 
portions of his history without catching some 
portion of the ardour which led him throngk 
tJiese stii’riug scenes; no one who loves the 
country for which he fought can recall them 
to memory without mentally breathing honour 
to the name of Clive* In India Ms fame is 
even greater than at home, and that fame is 
j not his merely, it is hia country's. 

“Asa statesman, Clive's vision was clear, 
but not extensive- He could j^romptly and 
adroitly adapt his policy to the state of things 
which he found existing; hut none of his acts 
display any extraordinary political sagacity. 
Turning from his claims in a field where his 
talents command but a moderate degree of 
respect, and where the means by which he 
sometimes sought to serve the state and 
sometimes to promote his own interests give 
rise to a very different feeling, it is due to 
one to whom his country is so dee}dy indebted, 
to close the narrative of hia career by recur- 
ring once more to that part of Iiis character 
which may be contemplated wdth unmixed 
satisfaction. As a soldier he \vas pre-emi¬ 
nently great* 'V^'ith the name of Clive 
commences the flood of glory ■which has 
rolled on till it has covered the wdde face of 
India with memorials of British valour. By 
Olive was formed the base of the column 
which a succession of heroes, well worthy to 
follow in his steps, have carried upward to a 
towering lieight, and surrounded with trophies 
. of honour, rich, brilliant, and countless." 
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AFFAIRS IN BENGAL DURING THE GO^TRNMENT OF HK. VEKE^T AND MR. CABTIEE 
ARRITAL OF BARREN HASTINGS AS GOl^ERNOR, 


Clive's last act Lefore liis departure from 
Bengal was to continue tLe select committee^ 
the company haviiig empowered him either 
to abolish or continue it as he deemed the 
wiser course. He nominated Air. Verelst to 
succeed him as governor, assisted by Mr. 
Cartiei'j Colonel Smith, Mr, Sykes, and Mr. 
Beecher. On the 17th of February, 1767, 
Mr. Verelst took the oath as governor. 
Scarcely had Clive departed when matters 
again fell into the former train of corruption 
and insubordination. Mr, Mill gives the fol¬ 
lowing picture of the condition of the pro¬ 
vince For the benefit of certain false 
pretexts which imposed upon nobody, the 
government of the country, as far as regarded 
the protection of the people, was dissolved. 
Neither the nabob nor hie officer b dared to 
exert any authority against the English, of 
whatsoever injustice and oppression they 
might be guilty. The gomastahs, or Indian 
agents employed by the company's servants, 
not only prnctiBed nnbounded tyranny, but, 
overawing the nabob and his highest order, 
convened the tribunals of justice themselves 
into instruments of cruelty, making them 
inflict puniaiiment upon the very wretches 
whom they oppressed, and wliose only crime 
was their not submitting with sufficient wil¬ 
lingness to the insolent rapacity of those 
Bubordinate tyrants. While the ancient admi¬ 
nistration of the country was rendered ineffi¬ 
cient, this snspension of the powers of 
government was supplied by nothing in the 
regulations of the English. Beyond the 
ancient limits of the presidency, the company 
had no legal power over the natives : beyond 
these limits, the Euglieh themselves were not 
amenable to the British laws; and the com¬ 
pany had no power of coercion except by 
sending persons out of the country ; a remedy 
always inconvenient, and, except for very 
heinous offences, operating too severely upon 
the individual to be wiHiugly applied. The 
natural consequence was, that the crimes of the 
English and their agents were in a great 
measure secured from punishment, and the 
unhappy natives Jay prostrate at their feet. 
As the revenue of the government depended 
upon the productive operations of the people; 
and as a people are productive only in pro¬ 
portion to the share of their own produce 
which they are permitted to enjoy; this 
wretched administration could not fail, in, 


time, to make itself felt in the company's 
exchequer^*'^ 

Mr. Verelat’a administration, and that of' 
Mr. Cartier, by whom he was followed, were 
chiefly occupied by internal arrangements, 
revenue, and trade,j' The Mahrattas did not 
pei'petrate their usual raids, and the weak 
soubahdardid not give himself up to political 
intrigue after the fashion of hi a predecessors. J 
This period of peace did not bring commer¬ 
cial prosperity to the company* Their ser¬ 
vants invented new systems of cheating them, 
and of harassing the people* The company's 
servants still returned rich from Bengal after 
a few years' service, and the poverty of the 
province itself increased. The condition of 
the company's interests in Bengal was de¬ 
plorable and disheartening.^ ‘While, how¬ 
ever, Bengal was at peace within its own. 
borders, there were canses at work beyond 
its limits, to engage the presidency in the 
work of \var* The **Goorkhas" had invaded 
the territory of the Bajah of Nepaul, who was 
friendly, and betw'eeu whose people and the 
subjects of the soubahdar and the English 
there was trade* He claimed the assistance 
of the eoubaiidar, and the English united with 
his highness in affording it. The council 
and the select committee had the usual as¬ 
sumption of those bodies, and the weakness 
and incompetency for warlike undertakings 
which had hitherto characterised the former 
body. Their plans u^ere expensive, yet in¬ 
adequate ; rash, yet not bold; time-serving, 
but neither cautious nor prudent. The ex¬ 
pedition against the Goorkhas was abortive. 

Hyder Ali, of whom the reader will be in¬ 
formed in another chapter, became formidable 
at this time, and carried war and desolation 

* Governor Verebt, m hh letter to the directors, im- 
inedlately before his aruafgnation, dated 16th of December, 
17G9, says : '*^Ve insensibly broke down the barrier be¬ 
twixt ns and governMent, and the native grew uneeriaiiL 
where his obedience was due. Such a divided and com-' 
plicated authority gave rise to oppressions and iufrignes, 
unknown at any other period ; the officers of the govern- 
ment caught the iufectien, and, being removed from any 
immediate control proceeded with alill greater atidacity. 

In the meantime, we were repeatedly and peremptorily 
forbid to avow any public authority over the officers of 
government in our own names,” &c, 
t Got^mimeni in BefigaL By Harry Terdst, 

London, 177^, Thmghh on our AommiionsinBsnsaL 
London, 1771. 

J Stewart^s E^Mory of BengE^ 1813. 
j Euiorg of the MaU Indm Company^ londoni 1733, 
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into the Carnatic. The Madras government 
applied for aid to Bengal The urgency of 
the case was greater than the invasion of 
l^epaiil by the GoorhhaSj and assistance was 
sent to sneh an extent as to tie the hands of 
the Bengal council from aggressive proceedings 
elsewhere. The council was more troubled 
from the scarcity of money than from any 
other means. This they attributed to the 
Chinese investments, which were generally 
made from the Bengal revenues. Mr, Mill 
accounts for it by the large sums drained from 
the country in various ways by the company's 
servants. These they, to a gi-eat extent, sent 
home through the Hutch and French Com¬ 
panies.^ 

On the 23rd of October, 1768, the defi¬ 
ciency reached rupees. The corre¬ 

spondence between Fort William and Fort St. 
George at tliis period presents a pitiable pic¬ 
ture of bad financiers, incapable administra¬ 
tors, and traders ignorant of commercial philo¬ 
sophy. JSIr. Mill attributes the p()verty of tlm 
English exchequer in Bengal mainly to the 
absorption of their revenues in the expenses 
of governing their newly acquired territory. 
Professor Wilson denies this in the following 
terms This is not warranted by the facts : 
a slight exaniinatiou of the general accounts 
of receipts and disbursements exhibited in 
the accounts of the Bengal presidency pub¬ 
lished by tlie select committee shows, that 
the financial difiiculties experienced there 
arose not from the political, hut the com¬ 
mercial transactions of the company. From 
1761 to 1772 there was a surplus on the 
territorial account of about £5,475,000 (the 
smaller figures are purposely omitted). The 
whole produce of the import cargoes was 
£1,437,000, the cost value of the goods re- 
mi Lted to Englan d, £5,291,000, o fwhich, there- • 
fore, £3,854,000 had been provided out of j 
the revenue. Besides this, large remittances 
for commercial purposes had been made to 
other settlements, and to China, exceeding 
those received hy £2,358,000, and conse¬ 
quently, exceeding the whole territonal re¬ 
ceipt hy £737,000, It ia not matter of sur¬ 
prise, therefore, that the territorial treasury 
was embarrassed, nor is it to be wondered 
at that the resources of the country were in 
progress of diminution ; the constant abstrac¬ 
tion of capital, whether in bullion or goods, 
could not fail in time to impoverish any 
country boW' ever rich, and was very soon felt 
in India, in which no accumulation of capital 
had ever taken place, from the imsettied state 
of the government, and the insecurity of pro¬ 
perty, and the constant tendencyof the popu¬ 
lation to press upon the means of subsistence.’" 

* 51ilJ, book iv. chap, vii. 


On the 24th of December, 17G9, Mr. 
Verelst left the three proviucea in perleet 
peace, and wdth a less amount of jealousy 
between the so n bald a r and the council than 
had at any previous time existed.* 

The greatest danger of Verelst'a government 
was an event w^hich passed harmlessly away, 
hut which, at the beginning of his presidential 
career, seriously menaced the peace of Bengal. 
Shah Abdallah—instigated, it w^as believed, 
by Meer Cossim—advanced with a power fid 
army towards Delhi. The council made dc- 
monstrations in favour of the king/' as his 
ituperiai majesty was then frequently styled. 
The cause of his majesty was, in fact, the 
cause of the souhahdar. His majesty was 
unable to cope with the 8hah Abdallah; and 
was on the point of submission, when English 
interposition compelled a compromise. The 
shah, however, did not return to his capital of 
Lahore without exacting an indemnity from 
Ills majesty of Delhi The return of the 
marauder w^as harassed by the JSikbs, wlio 
were then rising into power, and were des¬ 
tined to hold Lahore itself aa their capital 
at a period not remote. 

The danger of a war beyond the frontier, 
as the ally of the emperor, caused the council 
to urge the company at home to complete tlio 
military establishment recommended by Lord 
Clive. Mr, Verelst exerted himself in treat¬ 
ing with the Jantfl, Mahrattas, and other 
native x^o wers ; the policy upon which he pro¬ 
ceeded having been dictated from home^ the 
object being to form a complete chain of the 
company's infiueiice and dominion, from the 
hanks of the Caramnassa to the extremity of 
the coast of the Coromandel.f The vizier 
(Nabob of Onde) maintained a formidable 
army; and notwithstanding the terrible de¬ 
feats endured by him under the government 
of Mr, Vansittart, and his humiliated position 
to Lord Clive, he began a new system of in¬ 
trigues almost aa soon as Mr. Verelst was 
called into power. He first endeavoured, hy 
intimidation, to compel the King of Delhi to 
surrender to him the fortress, city, and dis¬ 
trict of Allahabad. His majesty refused to 
do so, rightly judging that any attempt on the 
part of his rebellious vizier to seize the coveted 
territory, would bring the English upon him. 
The vizier apprehending the same result 
should he seize the place, had the audacity 
to attempt the corruption of a British oiBcer. 
Colonel Smith had remained with a British 
bjigade at Allahabad since the Lahore rajah 
had made his incursion upon the King of 

* Gavemmeiti m Betigd. By IL VenUl, 

LoDdan, 1772. 

t Briiish Fmer In India, Auber, vof. i. chap. (V. 
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Delhi s dorainiona* The vizier rcpjiired to 
the colonel, offering a large reward, and to 
swear eternal fidelity upon the Koran, if that 
olficer would co-operate in delivering the 
fortress into his hands. The colonel, of 
course, communicated these facts to his go¬ 
vernment ; and measnres were taken to com¬ 
pel the vizier to reduce the army which he 
maintained as the Xaboh of Oude* Phis 
purpose w^as effected after troublesome nego¬ 
tiations ; and menaces which, if not executed, 
"would have exposed the British to contempt, 
Init the execution of w^bich, had the nabob 
resisted, would have involved much ex 2 >ense 
and bloodshed, and probably new warlike 
combinations against the British. 

There was a disposition to negotiate with 
the native pnnees under menaces, which ex¬ 
posed the council to alternatives siniilar to 
those wliicli depended upon their failure with 
the Nabob of Oiule, had they been so unfor¬ 
tunate as not to engage him to their demands. 
There was also a disposition on the part of 
the council at Calcntta to mix in petty dis¬ 
putes, in the hope by dispossessing one weak 
rnjah after another of his territory, to grasp 
more for the company. Among minor in¬ 
stances of this, there was one which concerned 
the Kajah of Hindooput, which very unfa¬ 
vourably impressed the company at home. ^ 

In view of the diplomatic meddling which 
so much engaged the council and JVEr. Verelat, 
the directors wrote a despatch which was one 
of the most enlightened ever directed to India. 
It is probable that the opinions of Clive and 
Hastings found expression in these documents. 
One was written on May the 11th, 17G9, the 
other in June. The foiiowing are extracts: 
—** We have constantly enjoined yon to 
avoid every measure that might lead you 
into further connections, and hav^e recom¬ 
mended you to use your utmost endeavour 
to keep peace in Bengal and with the neigh¬ 
bouring powers ; and you, on your part, bave 
not been wanting in assurances of your reso¬ 
lution to conforni to these our wishes. Yet, 
in the very instructions which you have given 
to the de]Hities sent up to Sujah Dowlali w^lth 
professions of friendship, you have inserted 
an article, which will not only give fresh 
cause of jealousy to Svijali Dowlali, but en¬ 
gages you likew ise in disputes with powders 
still more distant, IfVe mean the article 
whereby they are directed to apply to the 
ting for a grant of two or throe circars, 
which belonged, you say, originally to the 
Eliabad province, but were unlawfully pos¬ 
sessed, some time since, by the Hindooput 
rajah. Is it our business to inquire into the 
lights of the Iliuciooput rajah, and the usiirp- 
alions he may have made upon others ? And, 


supposing the fact to liave been proved, does 
such an injustice on his part give us any 
claim to the disputed districts? If the districts 
in queation belong to the Eliabad province, 
they are a part of Bujah Dowlali s undoubted 
inheritance j and, supposing him to waive his 
right, you cannot send a man nor a gun for 
the defence of these new acquisitions without 
passing through his country, which will be a 
perpetual source of dispute and complaint. 
Nor does the mischief stop here. The Hin- 
tloopnfc rajah, who, by all accoimts, is rich, 
will naturally endeavour to form alliances, to 
defend bini sc If against this unexpected attack 
of tbe^ English. Then you will say your 
honour is engaged, and the army is to be led 
against other powers still more distant. You 
say nothing in your letters of this very es¬ 
sential article of your instructions to the de¬ 
puties. In several of our letters, since we 
have been engaged as principals in the politics 
of India, and particularly during the last two 
or three years, we have given it as our opinion, 
that the most prudent system we could pursue 
and the most likely to be attended with a 
permanent security to our possessions, would 
be to incline to those few chiefs of Hindoostaii 
who yet preserve an independence of the 
hlahratta power, and are in a condition to 
struggle with them j for bo long as tliey are 
able to keep up that struggle, the acquisitions 
of the company will run the less risk of dis¬ 
turbance. The RoliOlaa, the Jants, the Nabob 
of the Deccan, the Nabob of Otide, and tiie 
Blysore chief, have each in their turn kept 
the Jilalirattas iu action, and we wish them 
still to be able to do it; it is, therefore, with 
great concern we see the w^ar continuing with 
Hyder Natgue, and a probability of a rupture 
witli Sujah Dowlah and Nizam Ally. In such 
wars, WB have everything to lose, and nothing 
to gain: for, supposing our operations be at¬ 
tended with the utmost success, and our ene¬ 
mies reduced to our mercy, we can only wish 
to see them restored to the condition from 
which they set out; that is, to such a degree 
of force and independence as may enable 
them still to keep up tlie contest with the 
Mahrattas and with each other. It would 
give us, therefore, the greatest satisfaction to 
hear that matters are aecomraodated, both at 
Bengal and on the coast: and in case such a 
happy event shall have taken place, you will 
do your utmost to preserve the tranquiility.'* 
In July, 17G0, the had faith of the French 
involved the council in anxieties. Tiie French 
at Chandernagore opened a deep ditch around 
the town, under the pretence of repairing a 
drain. This work was followed by otJiers, 
which were intended to put the place in a 
position of defence, in contravention of the 
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eleventh article of tlie treaty of peace. The 
English governinent at Calcutta rem oust rated 
and protested. The French carried on the 
works with greater energy. The council or¬ 
dered their destruction, The French govern¬ 
ment made representations to the court of 
London, that the worka^ were eauitary and 
not warlike, and complained bitterly of the 
unreasonable jealousy of the company s ser- 
Yants* Either these representations were hy¬ 
pocritical and false, or the French government 
was imposed upon by the French East India 
Company, The latter supposition is not pro- 
hahle. The French government pretended to 
have causes for complaint, as it had determined, 
upon the first favourable opportunity, to endea¬ 
vour to regain its lost ground in the East, In 
the letter of the court of directors to the council 
of Bengal, dated the 27th of June, 17^0, the 
result of the complaint of the French conrt to 
that of St, James is thns stated His ma¬ 
jesty has constituted Sir John Lindsay his 
plenipotentiary for examining into the supposed 
infractions of the late treaty of peace : yon 
will afford him the necessary information and 
assistance, whereby he may be enabled to an¬ 
swer the complaints of the French x^^mpo- 
tentiary, to justify your conduct, and to defend 
those rights of the British crown which were 
obtained by express stipulation in the treaty 
of Paris, and which appear to have been in¬ 
vaded by the proceedings of the French at 
Cha n d ern agore,^ ^ 

Sir John Lindsay was not disposed to re¬ 
gard matters in a light unfavourable to France, 
and much unseemly discussion between the 
servants of the company and the servants of 
the crown arose out of the appointment of Sir 
John. The council was undoubtedly justified 
in complaining of an infraction of treaty, and 
in enforcing the observance of it, results 
proved that the opinion they formed of tlie 
temper and intentions of the French from their 
proceedings in the matter of dispute, was 
well founded. The year 1770 opened with 
important changes in connection with Bengal, 
and with the snrro\mding states intimately 
related to it. Mr, Cartier began his career as 
preeident, Erigadier-general Smith resigned 
Ilia command in December, 17G9, and Sir 
Hobert Barker took his place. Bujah-ad- 
Dowlah^ the Nabob of Oude, who had lost the 
king's confidence, vras, by a series of inge- 
nious intriglies on bis part, Teinstated in 
favour, and was again in full po'wer as vizier 
of the emjiire. One of the imperial princes 
married the nahob^s daughter, still further 
promoting the vizier’s power. These official 
and political changes took place, not noise¬ 
lessly, but without war. There were com¬ 
motions at Allahabad, and mutinies of the 
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troops of the empire and of Oude; yet these 
important transactions were accomplished 
without battle, and the collisions of thrones 
and states. Amidst the rapid vicissitudes 
thus brought about, Meer Cossim, so long 
hidden from the observations of the different 
governments, emerged from Ms obscurity. 
The Ranee of Gohud invited him from the 
Rohilla country to Gwalior, The vizier knew 
his movements, and Buppoi1:ed them. He 
committed the foolish king to a correspond¬ 
ence with him. Mahrattas, Jauts, Sikhs, and 
Eajpoots, were engaged in a confederacy to 
support the part of the new actor upon the 
great political stage, j^Iotions of the %^anou9 
parties were like the moves a chess¬ 

board, where the players arc equal and the 
game is drawn. There w^ere dernonstrationB 
which portended the accomiJisIimeiit of the 
views of each of the various parties in turn, 
but none obtained the advantages meditated. 
The French w^ere unostentatiously influencing 
all parties against the English, but their posi- 
tioB was one of such commauding strength 
that none dared to strike the first bloiv. The 
English remained firm and nuyieidiug* As 
the rock, flinging back the rays of the torrid 
sun, frowming upon the angry waves breaking 
against it, and silent and settled while the 
tempest sweeps around, so English power in 
Bengal presented a sturdy, nolBeless front 
to the combination of distinct but blended, or 
concuesing, elements of jiolitical ambition and 
power wliicli were gathered around. Band 
after band of Rohilla, Rajpoot, MaliratU, 
S^ikb, and Jaut, moved about in concert, or 
in conflict, as waves tossed upon waves in a 
storm-smitten sea, to be confused and broken. 

In March, 1769, tbe soubahdar of Bengal 
died of small-pox, and a younger brother, ten 
years of age, reigned in his stead. Later in 
the year Rajah Biilw’ant Sing died at Benares, 
and was succeeded by Oheyt Bing. 

In 1770, the rapid and victorious move- 
meuta of the Mahrattas caused much uneasi¬ 
ness in Bengal. The menacing attitude which 
they assumed brought out cu'cumstat.ces 
which afforded fresh proofs of the weakness 
and folly of the king, and the perfidy of his 
vizier. Partly through the good faith of some 
of the Mahratta generals, and probably as 
much from the fear which the English inspired 
among the rest, no inroad was made upon 
Bengal, The spirit displayed by the French 
in fortifying Chandernagore in the early part 
of the previous year pervaded their conduct 
during that of which we write. They seemed 
anxious to bring about a rupture betw^een 
France and England in the hope that, if the 
English were distracted by a European war, 
the French in India might form such alliances 
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\vitli the native governments as would turn 
the ecale of power against the English. 

The Mahrattaa, however, umivillmg to at¬ 
tack the English, harassed their real and 
pretended allies, and at last seized upon por¬ 
tions of the King of Delhi's territories and of 
those of the Nabob of Onde. The council at 
Calcutta resolved to interfere. The force at 
Dinagepore was ordered to march to the 
banks of the Caramnassa, and the garrison at 
Allahabad was reinforced, while two of the 
king’s battalions quartered there marched to 
the points moat in danger from the enemy. 
The ilahrattaa kid siege to Ferokabad, but 
being deficient in material, they turned the 
siege into a blockade. The arrangements of 
tho English caused the hiockade to be raised 
without a blow being stnicL The Mahrattas, 
however, departed in many separate bodies, 
taking various routes, as if determined to fall 
upon many dlderent places at once, and, by 
a senes of masterly movements and rapid 
marches, all these divisions converged upon 
Delhi, which was captured by a coup de mairu 
The English afterwards received tidings which 
proved to be true, that this feat was not quite 
so brilliant as it appeared to be ; the king 
Hrnself having conspired against his owm 
government, incredible as such a policy may 
appear. Hia majesty, fearing that the vie- 
torioUa marauders would proclaim ahah-zada 
in hie room, adopted this strange course to 
prevent such a catastrophe. He even hoped 
that, wlieii in the power of the Mahrattas, 
they would find it their interest to act in 
alliance wdth him, and that his intricate mea¬ 
sures would issue in the fulfilment of his 
long-cherished and romantic desire of reign¬ 
ing in Delhi instead of Allahabad, and of 
sitting upon the throne of Ms ancestors un¬ 
molested. The vizier, opposed to this mea¬ 
sure, deemed it politic to concur, and joined 
his forces aa Nabob of Onde to those of his 
majesty. The king and his vizier having 
come to terms with their enemies in a manner 
so ■anprecedented even in the fickle policy of 
In^an states, the company’s territory not 
being attacked, and his majesty and the 
vizier declaring not only peace but friend- 
ship, the English had no pretence for war, 
but endeavoured by negotiation to obtain 
various strong posts, which they represented 
to his majesty wore rendered necessary to 
their security by his majesty’s own strange 
proceedings. 

In the month of April, 1772, Mr. Cartier 
re^ed from the government of Bengal, and 
W arren Hastings, then a member of council 
nt Madras, was appointed to the government. 
There was no other man in India so fit for the 
important post, nor in England, except Clive. 


Before noticing the events of Mr. Haatinge* 
government, some notice of his career since 
he had left Bengal is here appropriate. It 
has been already shown that his conduct in 
India had been most honourable and humane, 
although his temptations were at least as nii- 
merous and pressing as those before which 
so many fell degraded. Lord Macaulay, in 
his celebrated essay on Warren Hastings, 
strangely asserts that little was heard of him 
up to the period of his leaving India with 
^ir. Vansittart. Had little been heard of 
him during that time, he probably never 
would have become governor of Bengal; 
certamly he would never have been the 
ruler of British India. During the wliole 
period of his residence in Bengal he had 
been a noticeable person. In every meeting 
of council, while Mr. Vansittart administered 
the government, Mr. Hastings distinguished 
himself by the purity of his motives, the 
soundness of his policy, and a remarkable 
foresight. He had read the native character 
profoundly, bad acquainted himself with the 
literature of the East extensively, and had 
studied political and administrative science 
con amove. He was well known to the native 
governments and the company's servants in 
India as a man of genius, and the directors 
and proprietary at home considered him to 
be a man of superior capacity before he had 
left Bengal, 

When he returned to England, his time 
was chiefly occupied in retirement, medita¬ 
tion, liberal studies, and in recruiting his 
health. He did all in his power to encourage 
the study of oriental literature in England; 
and engaged the celebrated Dr. Johnson to 
some extent in hia views; at all events, lie 
left impressions of his own genius and learn¬ 
ing upon the mind of that great man, to which 
the latter afterwards referred with pleasure. 

As Hastings had not enriched himself like 
other ** returned Indians,” his pecuniary re¬ 
sources were small; and he became so em- 
barrasaed that he was compelled to solicit 
employment from the East India Company. 
They were very glad to make such valuahie 
services available; and having paid the 
highest tribute to his talents and integrity 
which language could convey, they appointed 
him member of council in Madras. All liis 
little sayings had been invested for the bene¬ 
fit of his poor relatives, to whom, like Clive, 
he manifested the most noble generosity and 
ardent aflPection. He was from this circum¬ 
stance compelled to borrow money to enable 
him to depart in a manner snfiicientJy re¬ 
spectable to the high post to which be was 
designated. 

In tJie Rpring of 1769 ie enilarked for 
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ITiidras. Tlie voyage was replete with ro^ 
Biaiitic incident, wliiclt lelt a lasting impres¬ 
sion upon the mind and heart of Hastings, 
It is doubtful wbetber the connexion of an 
amatory kind—so miudx to his discredit- 
formed on board the Dnhe o/ Grafton^ did 
not exercise an unfavourable influence over 
bis whole moral nature, and over bis future 
career. His character certainly never after¬ 
wards appeared in so favourable a light 
as it had before, although his talent shone 
out more conspicuously. His moral dc- 
liiK^uency could not obscure the hrilliancy 
of his genius—even the sun has spots upon 
its disc. When Hastings arrived at Madras, 
he found the company's affairs in a seriously [ 
disorganiaed condition. Lord Macaulay de- | 
scribes with perfect precision the state of | 
things, and the relation which Hastings bore r 
to them, when he wrote, “ His own tastes , 
would have led him to political rather than • 
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to commercial pursuits ; but lie knew that 
the favour of bis employers ebiefly depended 
upon their dividends, and that their dividends 
depended chiefly on the in vestment. He 
therefore, with great judgment, deteToained 
to employ hia vigorous mind for a time to 
this department of business, which had been 
much neglected since the servants of the 
company had ceased to be clerks, and had 
become warriors and negotiators. In a very 
few months he effected an important lefomi. 
The directors notified to him their high ap¬ 
probation, and were so much pleased with liis 
conduct, that they determined to place him at 
the head of the government of Bengal,'" 

In this position matters must he left in the 
chief presidency, while the reader"s attention 
is turned once more to the Carnatic, and to 
the regions of Mysore, whose prince then fiUed 
so large a space and held so great a name in 
Indian reputation. 


CHAPTER LXXIX, 

BOMB4Y AND MADRAS-EVENTS CONNECTED WITH THOSE PRESIDENCIES TO 1775. 


Dluixg the period the history of which in 
Bengal has been already related, Bombay was 
the scene of comparatively few incidents of 
importance, except those ’which were connected 
with Hyder All, whose exploits will be the 
subject of a separate chapter. After the 
destruction of the pirates of Gberia, by Com¬ 
modore James and Colonel Olive, in 1750, 
the presidency experienced comparatively 
little trouble from marauders of that descrip¬ 
tion for some years. By degrees the Mal- 
w'M pirates accpiired strength and boldnesa, 
cauKiug alarm to the merebauts, and injury to 
tbeir commerce. In January, 1765, it was 
resolved to put an end to those apprehensions 
and injuries by an attack upon the robbers in 
tbeir stronghold, winch was successfully exe¬ 
cuted; and the fort of Raree, in the southern 
I’oncan, was captured. By this conquest 
security w’^as obtained for mercantile ships, 
and country boats for many years. TJie 
vicinity of the IMahrattas, and the increasing 
power of that confederacy, made them espe¬ 
cially formidable to Bombay, although Madras 
and Bengal were also much harassed by their 
fitful and predatory movements against siir- 
loiiiiding native states. The Bengal govern¬ 
ment was disposed to unite with those of the 
other presidencies in a combined attack upon 
the ilahratta power, but the Bombay council 
wisely represented that the Mahrattas on the 


! Bengal frontier acted independently of the 
government of Poonah, that an attack upon 
I any would constrain a combination of all the 
! Mahrattn chiefs, and that such a comhinatioE 
would prove far too formidable for the Eng¬ 
lish to attack it with any hope of success, 
especiallv as it was likely other native forces 
would join the enemy. These arguments 
prevailed, and the formidable Malirattas were 
allowed to develop their resources and power 
unchecked by the English| except when ag¬ 
gressions upon native governments in alliance 
with the English brought the troops of the 
latter into the held, or tbeir political agents 
into action. 

In May, 1763, Hyder AH, or Hyder Naigue, 
as he WBB frequently then called, attracted tlie 
very serious attention of the Bombay govern¬ 
ment. Previous to this date he had put forth 
considerable piow'er. He had taken Bednore, 
Maugalorc, and Oncre, and bis advance into 
Concan, bad struck tbe country ’with^ terror. 
The obvious aim of Hyder xvas to bring the 
sea forts into subjection, and in doing so be 
professed to act in couforniity witli the 
interests of tlie company, by putting doun 
piracy, preventing its revival, and offering nev 
points for tbe conduct of legitimate trade. On 
tlie 2Tth of May, he made a treaty* with 
the council of Bombay, by which they were 
* PritHed IVeaiies, p. 51S, 
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allowed to erect a factory nt Onore, a place 
afterwards reiKlered faniom by a siege* He 
also afforded them various valuable coTumercial 
privileges* In return lie demanded seven 
thousand stand of arms. This placed the 
council in great difficiiltyj for the company 
had issued strict orders against supplying the 
country powers with arms; yet, if the council 
had refused compliance, Hyder would have 
inferred that they distrusted and feared luzn, 
or that they had ultimate designs against his 
territory or po^ver. The council endeavoured 
by half measures to avoid the difRculty; they 
supplied him wdth five hundred stand of arms, 
and by so doing dissatisfied both him and the 
company. The latter rebuked the council, j 
and renewed, in stem language, their previous 
prohibitions against affording arms to native 
princes on any grounds or pretexts, except 
when allies In actual wan Hyder was dis¬ 
gusted at receiving about one-fourteenth of 
tile number of muskets which he had re¬ 
quested, and being viudictive and suspicious, 
he cherished a bad feeling to the council, 
which he deemed it politic to suppress, al¬ 
though he took no trouble to conceal hi a dis¬ 
appointment and his doubts of the friendliness 
of the ISomhay governmeut. Hyder, how¬ 
ever, still pressed for arms from the council, 
and his demauds were complied with. The 
directors, in referring to their objections to 
providing native powers with musketry that 
might prove nltlmately hostile, were very 
particular and authoritative in ordering that 
no cannon should be given or sold to them, 
and that none of the coast powers should be 
aided in obtaining ships of ivar. Tim councii i 
of Bombay was nearly as prone as tliat of 
Bengal to set the judgment of the company at 
defiance, where vanity, interest, or ambition, 
prompted a course opposed to the directors* 
Notwithstanding the most distinct, and even 
angry orders, from the directors to the con¬ 
trary, the council permitted Hyder to pur¬ 
chase ordnance, and to build a ship of "war 
at Bombay, to enable him to clieclt tlie hlali- 
rattas, and other freebooters. Hyder was i 
himself the greatest freebooter in India, and 
soon made the council to understand that tliey 
had armed him for their own injury. The 
Mahratfas^—who w-ere as eager to rob Hyder, 
as they were to rob every one else, and he 
\vaif to rob them and all others—were intensely 
iiidigiiant at the conduct of the council. Thus 
this body, by its short-sighted policy, armed 
actual enemies under the guise of friendship, 
ami in doing so raised up new enemies. 
Their proceedings towards this powerful man 
were full of contradiction. At one time they 
encouraged the Hlahrattas against him, and 
at another supplied him with arms against I 
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them, notwithstanding renewed orders from 
the directors, in the most specific terms, not to 
do SO. After all, they wrote to Madras in 
17fi6, while professing friendship with Hyder, 
requesting the council there to join them in 
attaching bim.^^ The Madras government 
was unwilling to incur such a risk, hacause of 
tlie advantageous military position held by 
Hyder, and from fear that Nizam Ali would 
form a junetion with him. The Madras 
council were also of opinion that Hyder acted 
as a useful check to the Mahrattas* Upon 
learning the opinions prevalent at Madras, 
instead of an attack upon the hold adven¬ 
turer, the Bombay government proposed a 
I treaty of peace* According to this treaty he 
was to receive annually between three or four 
thousand muskets, the council persisting in 
its defiance of the company's orders. The 
cmincil demanded payment of all monies due 
to it by the rajahs which he had conquered, 
and especial trading privileges, of course, to 
the exclusion of all other European nations. 
Hyder eagerly grasped at one of the pro¬ 
posals—that he and the English should mu¬ 
tually furnish troops when the territory of 
either was menaced. It is probable that the 
coiuicll never intended to fulfil all their part of 
this stipulation, and supposed themselves to 
be the ingenious fabricators of a very clever 
trick* At all events, subsequent facts give 
colour to this supposition. 

In 1768, after war between Hyder and the 
English in India had been for some time 
waged, they had to renew the treaty under cer¬ 
tain modifications,—Hyder still stipulating for 
warlike stores, the council repeating its con¬ 
cessions on this point, and the directors in 
Loudon disallowing and protesting against 
ail acts performed by their servants wliicli 
involved grants of arms and ammunition to 
native powers* The ground of objection 
taken by the honourable court in this par¬ 
ticular case VMS, that by such a treaty stipu¬ 
lation Hyder was enabled to add to Iijs 
military means, and thereby prepare for the 
first moment favourable to himself to act 
against the English, alone, or in alliance with 
other native powers. The views of the di¬ 
rectors at home w^ere w'ise and far seeing; 
generally they were so when opposed to their 
servants at the presidencies* Except in cases 
where men of great or extraordinary genius, 
such as Clive and Hastings, represented the 
company's interests in India, the judgment of 
the directors at home u-as far more sagacious 
than that of their governors or councils. 

On the 23rd of Eebruary, 1771, Mr* Hodges, 
the president of Bombay, died, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Mr. Hornby* 'On the 7th of March, 

* Jeae 1766. 
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Hyder beaten in a sangninary conflict witli 
the Malirattas; and be applied to the council 
for help. They were nmhle to afford it. He 
felt that he was deceive cl, and cherished a 
feeling of vengeance in his heart against 
those whom he considered his betrayers. The 
conncil declared thatj although without men 
■or money to spare, they would send him five 
hundred muskets and four twenty-pound guns. 
iSnbsequently, the council acknowledged itself 
willing to aid him with five hundred Euro¬ 
peans and twelve hundred sepoys, if he paid 
five lacsof pagodas for them, thus eicasperating 
him yet more. Triumphing over his Maliratta 
foes, BO far as to make it theii’ interest to 
accept tribute and depart from Ids dominions, i 
he repeatedly declared that a day of reclcon- 
ing between him and the English, who bad 
so often deceived him, would yet come. 

In July, 1771, the Nabob of Baroch, un¬ 
sought, repaired to Bombay, and concluded a 
treaty W’ith the council, by which they ^vere 
entitled to have a factory at his capital. This 
treaty was not signed until the last day in No¬ 
vember, and it amounted to an alliance offen¬ 
sive and defensive. The nabob had gone to 
Bombay, for the purpose of engaging the coun¬ 
cil in Ma interests ; and with the intention, at 
the same time, of betrajdng them whenever his ’ 
interests in go doing might appear, lie soon 
violated all the stipulations of the treaty, and the 
council recalled their resident from his court. 
This ste]) was followed up by a military ex¬ 
pedition against him, which was dispatched 
from Bombay under Mr. Watson, '*the su¬ 
perintendent of marine,” and Brigadier-gene¬ 
ral \^^eddeTbuni. The troops departed from 
Bombay November the 2nd. On the Idth^ 
General Wedderhurn reconnoitered the place, 
and was killed while so doing. On the 16fcli, 
batteries were opened against it, and on the 
18th it was taken by storm. The loss of the 
English was considerable, especially in officers, 
of whom five were killed, exclusive of the 
general and a cadet, and six were wounded. 

The council ha^^ng concluded a treaty with 
Futty Sing Gtiicowar, the spoils w-ere divkled 
between that chief and the company. Besides 
the prize of the city, the revenues amounted 
to seven lacs of rupees. 

In the year 1772, special negotiations were 
opened with the court of Poonah, for the ac¬ 
quisition of Balsette, Bassein, and Garanga. 
These were of extreme importance, as their 
possession by an enemy endangered Bom¬ 
bay itself. Mhade Eao, wdio then governed 
the IMalivattas, knew the value of these places 
as well as the English, and refused to cede 
them at any price. That chief died in No- i 
vemher, and was succeeded by his brother 
Narraiii Rao. In August, 1773, Narrain was 


murdered iu his palace of Poonah, by the agents 
of Ragoba, his uncle, who was at once pro¬ 
claimed, This chief determined to make war 
upon the Carnatic, not, it would seem, to make 
a permanent conquest, hut ^^to carry cliout." 
Upon proceeding for this purpose with bis 
army, a revolution took place in his capital, 
w'hich lie had to hurry back and suppress. 
The council resorted to means 'which were at 
least of questionable policy and justice, to 
induce Ragoba to cede Saleette and Bassein, 
hot Tvere again defeated. The feuda then 
existing among the Mahratta chiefs caused 
the negotiations of the English and their 
apparent support of Ragoba in several of his 
misdeeds, to be regarded with prejudice by 
various powerful chiefs, and laid the founda¬ 
tions of troubles to come. During the nego¬ 
tiations with Ragoba, the council learned 
that the Portuguese contemplated the con¬ 
quest of Salsette. The council resolved to 
seize the island, or, as they represented the 
matter, to make available the disposition of 
the iiihahitantB to surrender it to them. On 
the 12th of December, 177d, the forces left 
Bombay. On the 2Sth, the fort of Tannat 
was taken by storm, but not without great 
loss, Goramodore Watson being numbered 
among the slam. The Mahrattas fought des¬ 
perately, but British skill and valour con¬ 
quered. A monument was erected at Bom¬ 
bay to the memory of the gallant Watsom 
The first matter of great concern to the 
coimcO of Madras, during the period which 
has been already noticed in reference to 
Bengal and Bombay, was the settlement of 
the Northern Gircars. The French having 
resumed their possessions in India, in conse¬ 
quence of the treaty of peace in Europe, the 
president of Madras, in 17G5, suggested to 
CHve, then in Bengal, the desirableness of 
procuring from the Mogul aumnids for the 
circara of Rajah, M undry, EUore, Musta- 
phanagiir, Ghicacole, and Gondavlr or G un¬ 
to or. On tlie 14th of October, the council of 
Madras informed the directors, that at the 
request of Mr. Falk, president of Fort St. 
George, Lord Clive had obtained the sum- 
nids from the Mogul. Differences arose 
with the soubahdar of the Deccan as to tbe 
occupation of the circai'^s, and a treaty U'as 
formed with his highness, by which he recog¬ 
nised that occupation, on condition of military 
aid in the defence of Ins own territory, or of 
war occurring between him and any other 
potentate. Giive appears to have acquiesced 
in this arrangement, and even to have pro¬ 
moted it, although it was contrary to the 
policy the directors had ordered to be pursued. 
The councils of the three presidencies had 
BOW involved themselves in treaties with all 
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tbe Biirroiinding chiefs which were incompa¬ 
tible^ and impracticable, involving the con- 
ataiifc peril of war, and of breach of faith. It 
waa next to impossible that the UngliKh could 
either engage in any of the native disputes, 
or refrain from doing so, without loss of 
honour. By disobedience to the simple and 
honest policy imposed hy the court of direc¬ 
tors, the agents in India had involved the 
company in complications whicii were inex¬ 
tricable, The lettex^a from the directors on 
receipt of the inteUigence of the treaty Tvitli 
the soubahdar of the Deccan, are full of sense 
and spirit, and lay down priiici]>les that are 
indisputably just, for tlie conduct of their 
servants in all dealings with the native 
powers. 

The council at Madras was exposed to 
great anxiety diTrmg 1760 from the progress 
and ambition of Hyder Ali, His troops 
commanded all the passes from the upper 
country into the Carnatic. His cavalry ho¬ 
vered about like buds of prey, and it was 
reported that he had obtained a sumnid 
from the soubahdar of tbe Deccan for his 
own possession of the Carnatic. Hyder'a 
inimccuvres were as tTcacheroua at those of 
the soubahdar, and as cunning as those of 
that ruler were weak* The Madras council 
was now obliged to adopt vigorous meaem^s 
in regard to Hyder. They sent troops into 
various refractory districts where his agents 
had excited the poly gars to revolt. They 
formed a new covenant with the souhahdar 
of the Deccan, in virtue of w^hich he consented 
to dismiss liia army, called by the directors 
" a useless rabble/' and to allow Lis places of 
strength to be garrisoned by the British, It 
is probable that his highness had no intention 
of acting upon this covenant beyond a certain 
show of doing so in the first instance, for the 
stipulation was never properly carried into 
effect. The souhahdar w^as without honour 
or principle, and was ready to unite with 
Hyder or the ilahrattas against the company, 
as either might offer him the higher pecuniary 
inducement. Hyder, ha%dng settled for the 
time his differences with the Mahrattas, found 
means of inducing the soubahdar to join him 
in hostilities against the English, A war 
now broke out of a most formidable nature, in 
which the Blysorean freehooter made able nse 
of the vast amount of arms and military stores 
with which the Bombay council, probably in 
view of their own profit, had supplied him, in 
spite of the company's orders to the contrary. 
The war itself must be treated in a separate 
chapter. The council of Madras opened a 
correspondence with that of Bombay for con¬ 
sultation as to mutual defence, as well as the 
separate action of each presidency upon a 


common plan. The policy of the Madras 
government, and its opinion of the crisis, were 
set forth in its despatches to the directors. It 
urged upon the company the absolute neces¬ 
sity of subduing Hyder, if the peace of the 
Carnatic were to be secured. The chief ap¬ 
prehension of tbe Madras government as to 
Hyder was thus expressed :—It is not only 
his troublesome disposition and ambitious 
views now that we have to apprehend, but 
that lie may at a favourable opportiinity, or 
in some future war, take the French by the 
hand, to re-establish their affairs,—^ which 
cannot fail to he of the worst consequence to 
your possessions on the coast. He has money 
to pay them, and they can spai'e and assemble 
troo 2 >a at tlie islands, and it is reported that 
he has already made proposals by despatches 
to the French king or company in Europe."^ 

Meanwhile, the indefatigable Hyder threat¬ 
ened Madras itself, when the conncil thus 
wrote to the directors:—The continual re¬ 
inforcements we had sent to camp had reduced 
our g arris on so low, vre were obliged to con¬ 
fine our attention entirely to the preservation 
of the B’ort and the Black Town, for which 
purpose it was necessary to arm all the com¬ 
pany's civil BCTVants, the European inha¬ 
bitants, Armeniane, and Portngueae." On 
the 29th September, when the enemy moved 
off, the council again wrote :—“ As it is un¬ 
certain when the troubles we are engaged in 
will end, and as we must in the course of the 
war expect to have many Europeans sick, we 
must earnestly request you to send out as 
large reinforcements as possible," This letter 
reached the court by the Utetor on the 22nd 
April, 1708. The reply was one of the most 
masterly despatches ever sent to India, The 
principles and policy it expresses do honour 
to tile company, and refute many calumnies 
as to their territorial aggrandizement. The 
company was not served by men able or 
honest enough to carry out the vievrs of the 
directors, who thus wrote 

The alarming state of our affairs under 
your conduct, regarding the military operations 
against the souhahdar of the Deccan, joined 
with Hyder Ali, and the measures in agita¬ 
tion with the illahrattaa in consequence thereof, 
requiring our most immediate consideration, 
we have therefore determined on this over¬ 
land conveyance by the way of Eussorah, as 
the most expeditions way of giving onr sen¬ 
timents to you on those important subjects. 

In our separate letter of tbe 2oth March, 
we gave you onr eentiments very fully on 
your treaty with the Boubahdar of the Deccan. 

" After Laving for eucceasive years given 
it as your opinion, confirmed by our appro^ 

* Letter to Court, 31st September, 17C7- 
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Eation, that maintaining^ an army for the 
support of the eoubalidar of the Deccan was 
endangering the Carnatic, and woTild tend^ to 
involve ns in wars, and distant and expensive 
operations, and the grant ot the cirears was 
not to be accepted on such terms, you at once 
engage in that support, and send an army 
superior to that wlucli, in tlie year IThi, you 
declared would endauger your own safety, 

** The c|uick succession of important events 
in Indian Avars puts it out of our power to 
direct your measures, c can only give 
you the outlines of that Bystem which we 
judge most conducive to give permanency 
and tranquillity to our possessions, 

IVe shonkl have hoped that the experience 
of what has passed in Beng'al would ha^^e sug¬ 
gested the proper conduct to you ■ we mean, 
when our servants, after the battle of BnxaiV'^ 
projected the extirpation of Snjali Dowlah ii'om 
his dominions, and the giving them up to the 
Jiing. Lord Clive soon discerned, tlie king 
Avonld liavc been unable to maintain them, 
and that it would have broken down the 
strongest barriers against the Mahrattas and 
the northern powers, and therefore wisely 
restored Sujah Dowlah to his dominioTiB,j' 
Buch, too, should be your conduct with re¬ 
spect to tlie nizamj and Hyder Ali, neither 
of Avhom it is our interest should be totally 
crushed. 

The dewannee of Bengal, Baliar, and 
Orissa, with the possessions we hold in 
those provinces, are the utmost limits of our 
views on that side of India, On the coast, 
the protection of the Carnatic and the posses¬ 
sion of the cirears, free from all engagements 
to sujiport the soubahdar of the Deccan, or even 
without the circars, preserving only influence 
enough over any country power wlio may 
hold them, to keep the French from settling 
in tliem; and, on the Bombay side, the de¬ 
pendencies thereon, the posaessiona of Salsette, 
Basseiii, and the castle of Surat, The pro¬ 
tection of these is easily \Aitliiu the reach of 
our power, and may mutually support eacli 
other, without any country alliance whatever. 
If we pass these bounds, wo shall be led on 
from one acquisition to another, till eh all 
find no security but in the subjection of the 
v hole, which, by dividing your force, would 
lose us the wliole, and end in our extirpation 
from Hindostan, 

Much has been wrote from you and from 
our servants at Bengal, on the necessity of 
oliecking the JMahrattas, which may in some 

* Heconled m a previous chapter. 

f An account of these transact ions has been given in a 
previous eliapter. 

I The w'ord nizam Is used intercliangeabiy with sou bah 
and souhahJfir in Indian despatches and state papers. 
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degree be proper ; but it is not for the com¬ 
pany to take the part of umpires of Hindostan. 
If it had not been for the imprudent measures 
you have taken, the country powers avouU 
have formed a balance of power among them* 
selves, and their divisions would have left you 
in peace; but if at any time the thirst for 
plunder should urge the Mahrattas to invade 
our possessions, they can be checked only by 
carrying the war into their own country. It 
is AA'ith this view that we last year sent out 
fleld-oflicers to our presidency at Bombay, 
and put their military force on a respectable 
footing; and when once the ifaLrattas under¬ 
stand that to be our plan, we have reason to 
think they ivill not wantonly attack us. 

You will observe by the whole ten our of 
these despatches, that our views are not to 
enter into oifenaive wars in India, or to make 
further acquisitions beyond our present pos¬ 
sessions, do not wish to enter into any 

engagements which may be productive of 
enormous expenses, and which are seldom 
calculated to promote the company's essential 
interests. On the contrary, we wish to see 
the present Indian powers remain as a check 
one upon another, without our interfering; 
therefore, Ave recommend to you, so soon as 
possible, to bring about a peace upon terms 
of the most perfect moderation on the part of 
the company, and when made, to adhere to it 
upon all future occasions, except when the 
company’s possessions are actually attacked; 
and not to be provoked by fresh disturbances 
of the country powers to enter into new 
wars.”^ 

The die w'as cast as to hostilities with 
Hyder; both the Madras and Bombay go¬ 
vernments w^ere in collision with him, and 
Bengal eent such assistance as was deemed 
judicious and practicable. 

Ylien, at last, a treaty was made Avitli 
Hyder, the Cirears, which had never been 
fairly brought under the company’s manage¬ 
ment, were placed by the council under its 
sole control, tlie zemindars and other great 
landholders offering violent opposition. lu 
1769, however, the subjugation of this refrac¬ 
tory spirit was effected, and the company 
made such arrangements as to its lands as 
suited its own interests. The introdnetion 
of English law to Madras proved a source of 
contest and confusion, the natives utterly de¬ 
testing it, and the English using it against 
the natives as a means of oppression. H. 
Auher describes the folly displayed in Avorking 
English institutions, and the turmoil attending 
it, in the folloiving terms:—“At a moment 
when the company’s affairs on the coast de¬ 
manded the utmost attention of tlie council; 

* Coiut’s Letter, dated the 13th of May, 176^' 
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whan the whole of the country from Tinne- 
velly to the ICistna was involved in troubles, 
and when the enemy were ravaging the Car¬ 
natic, the council were harassed by the violent 
and litigious proceedings of some members of 
the grand jury, who obstinately persevered 
in pressing matters and presentments, which 
threw the settlement into contentions and 
embarrassments; whiUt, on other occasiotis, 
they declined to make a return to any of the 
bills of indictment brought before them. The 
jurisdiction of the may or* 3 conrtj under the 
charter, became matter of doubt and dispute ; 
the one party construing the u'ord factorj/ in 
the most extensive latitude, the other taking 
it in its literal and strict sense.** 

Suspicions began to be entertained that the , 
Prench w^re instigating Hyder and the nizam 
against the English. As soon as the peace with 
France restored to that nation its Indian pos¬ 
sessions which had been conquered, symp¬ 
toms of a preconceived detei^noination to gain 
power were evinced. These were slowly, 
but surely, developed : still the company*s 
servants felt no apprehensions, the French 
being relatively weak; moreover, the rapid 
passage of events between the English and 
the native princes diverted the councils of 
Bombay and Madras irom noticing the pro¬ 
cedure of their old competitors for power. 

Ill 1760 the French made various demoa- 
stivations of a nature to lead to the conclusion 
that hostile movements against the English 
w^ere contemplated. Pondicherry was for- 
thied, under the pretence of its being in 
danger from the country powers. Pretexts 
for fortifying the factories in Bengal were 
also put forward, as noticed in a previous chap¬ 
ter. These simultaneous efforts to strengthen 
their positions, when there really no 
enemy, avrakcued the suspicions of the Eng¬ 
lish. Two Frencli transports, of large capa¬ 
city, had proceeded to the Cape of Good 
Hope for provisions. Tidings came from 
tlie jHauritius that French ships, full of men 
and military stores, had been seen there. A 
new settlement was made on the eastern 
coast of Madagascar, which, from the accouiita 
forwarded of it to Madras, was intended as a 
military depot, both for men and mnnitions of 
war destined Jor employment in the East. 
From the Archipelago, French ships of war 
were reported as cruising about suspiciously, 
and as Jiaving on board troops. 

WJdle tlie couneii*s attention ■was dra'wn by 
so many rumours to the French, the perpetual 
conflicts among the native powers threatened 
to involve the company in innumerable wars. 
The Mahrattas desired the virtual conquest 
of Mysore. Hyder resolved to resist their 
demands for chout. The Nabob of Arcoi 


favoured the pretensions of the Mahrattas, 
The iiizam watched vigilantly for any oppor¬ 
tunity which might arise for plunder, by those 
powers exhausting one another. All these 
royal rohhera sought the aid of the company, 
pleading tlie different treaties in ■which the 
shallow policy of the councils of Bombay and 
Madras had involved that body* 

Hyder refused the Mahrattas chont in 1770; 
they made vnr upon him. He demanded 
the aid of the company, on the ground of the 
ti'eaty made the previous year. The council 
of Madras considered themselves absolved 
from any obligations of alliance, as Hyder 
was himself tlie aggressor. He well knew that 
they w^ere only eager to escape all obligations 
on their part, and yet to secure all advantages 
of the treaty from him. An incurable resent¬ 
ment against the English name and race 
seized possession of his mind. 

Both the councils of Madras and Bombay 
were entangled in fresh difficulties by the ar¬ 
rival of Sir John Lindsay at the latter place. 
That officer, besides Ms influence and rank as 
an admiral, bad received extraordinary powers 
from the English government, of which the 
directors disapproved. He declared to both 
the councils that he was minister plenipoten¬ 
tiary from the royal government. In virtue 
of this office, lie inquired into the causes and 
conduct of the late war with Hyder. He 
hrought a letter to the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
from the king, and demanded all the company's 
papers and documents as be might require 
them. The council of Madi’as determined to 
resist these demands, having no instructions 
from " their constituents,** as they termed the 
directors on tliat occasion. The English go¬ 
vernment had acted wdthoiit proper concert 
with the coinpany, and the result was dan¬ 
gerous to the English interests in India. 
Lindsay treated the council with, contempt. 
The latter body, strong in expeideuee, know¬ 
ledge of local relations, and sure of obedience 
from alUbe conipany*s servants, was resolute in 
resisting the aOeged powers of >Sir John. He 
entered into private correspondence with the 
nabob, who artfully treated him as a superior 
authority, and faithlessly intrigued ^vith him 
against the company. The council was at 
this time involved in so many disputes, that 
it is surprising they could attend, in any 
measure, to the company’s trade. Among 
other quarrels, they had one of serious mag¬ 
nitude with the celebrated Eyre Coote, at 
this time major-general, and appointed com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the company's forces in 
Mad ros by th e direc tors. Sooner th an su bmi fc 
to the jealous dictation of the coimcii, General 
Coote returned to England, and the court of 
directors censured the coimciJ. Examination 
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of the folly nnd diaobeclience of the councils 
of the three pTesiclenciea, and passing* votes of 
merited censure upon them, might have oc¬ 
cupied the whole time of the honourable court. 

The Nabob of Arcofe raised claims upon the 
Xabob of Tanjore, which during 1770 gave 
the council of Madras much occupation. The 
Tanjore nabob gave the English a reluctant 
Bu^pport during the Mysorean war, and re¬ 
fused to contribute to the Nabob of Arcot's 
expenses in connection with that contest, 
although Tanjore was a rich tenitory, and 
the English, acting in the name of the govern¬ 
ment of Arcot, preserved the peace of the 
country* Hydcr Ali fomented this dispute. 
It was also discovered that he carried on 
a correspondence with the French at Pondi¬ 
cherry, while they carried on the new woi'lcs 
there. 

Sir John Lindsay was succeeded, in 1770, by 
Admiral Sir Robert Harland, with the same 
powers* The fleet on the Indian station %vas 
much strengthened under the command of 
Sir Robert, The new admiral had received 
instructions from the king to treat the com¬ 
pany's representatives with careful respect, 
and to npliold their dignity before the native 
rulers. When Admiral Harland arrived, he 
found affairs in great confusion, the result 
of hia predecessor's wrong-headedness. The 
Nabob of the Carnatic had, with the concur¬ 
rence of Sir John Lindsay, invited the Mah- 
rattas to join in a confederacy against Hyder, 
contrary to treaty, and as the council be¬ 
lieved, contrary to reason. 

Major-general Ooote had been prevailed 
upon to return to India, and the crown con¬ 
ferred upon him the honciir of a Knight of 
the Bath, This was before Sir John Lind say 
returned home, and at the same time the same 
honour was conferred upon him also. The 
royal government took a most extraordinary 
course on this occasion, Bending the insignia 
to the nabob, with directions for the in¬ 
vestiture, Whether this was the result of 
some joint intrigue of Lindsay and Coote to 
spite the council does not appear, hut the 
humiliation it inflicted upon the president 
was very acceptable to those chiefs. Differ¬ 
ences between the nabob and certain rajahs 
Laving arisen, an appeal to arms was made, 
and Brigadier Smith, at the head of a British 
force, marched against them in April, 1771. 
Operations were conducted until the 27th of 
October, when peace was made without the 
intervention of the conned. It appeared as 
if Lindsay, Coote, and the nabob had entered 
into a confederacy to ignore the companyi 
Sir Robert Harland reached Madras, in 
command of a squadron of Lis majesty's ahips- 
on the 2nd of September, He announced 


his arrival to the council, whom he met as. 
sembled on the l^th, and he informed them 
that he possessed full powers, as the king's 
plenipotentiary, to inquire into the observance 
of the eleventh article of the treaty of 
Paris; and that he had a letter from his 
majesty to the nabob. The letter was de¬ 
livered to his highness by the admiral, the 
troops in the garrison attending the cere¬ 
monial, On the 1st of October, having inti¬ 
mated to the council his readiness to be of 
any use in the progress of their affairs, bo 
quitted the roads, in order to avoid the ap¬ 
proaching monsoon, and retired to Triuco- 
malee, dispatching a vessel to ascertain the 
state of the French force at the Mauritius, 
which WHS reported to be very considerable,”^ 

Sir Robert Harland soon fell into the snares 
of the nabob, who induced him to favour an 
alliance with the Mahrattaa against Hyder, 
The council refused to obey the plenipoten¬ 
tiary, declaring themselves ready to obey all 
constitutional authorities, such as parliament 
or the courts of law, but refusing to recognise 
the admiral in any otlier capacity than as 
commander of the king's ships, in which 
office they would co-operate with him. They 
persisted in refusing to violate the treaty 
with Hyder, The aUiance offered by the 
Mahrattaa was one which he sought to 
force iipon the nabob, a a the admiral himself 
admitted, by the threat of fixe and sword. 
They refused finally to accept the alliance, 
and advised the admiral, by a diversion on 
the Malabar coast, to distract the Mahi’attas, 
while the council would take such care of 
the Carnatic as their experience suggested, 
and their power allowed. The alliance pro¬ 
posed by the Mahrattae, obliging the nabob 
to send troops to their aid, had a significance 
the admiral did not see. The nabob in ac¬ 
cepting a forced alliance, and sending troops 
into the field to avert the menace of the 
po^ver thus making itself an ally, accepted 
conquest, and would be regarded in future 
by the Mabrattas as dependant upon them. 

Matters became worse between the admiral 
and the council, until they issued in an open 
ruptiire. The conduct of the admiral was in 
violation of the company's charter, and the 
council resolutely maintained the rights of 
their employers. 

During the year 1772 various expeditions 
'were made, all of them Buccessfni, against 
various poly gars who refused to comply with 
the requisitions of the nabob. Brigadier- 
general Smith, having accomplished the 
miKtaiy enterprises referred to, returned to 
Madras, and resigned his command. Sir 
Robert Fletcher was nominated to take it, 
^ Anhei’, vol. i. p. B08. 
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Immediately^ violent altercations arose be- | 
tween him and the conncih discord between 
commanding officers and councils seldom 
ceaemg in any of the presidencies* Sir Hobert 
was obliged to resign, and Brigadier Smith 
resumed the command* 

On the 31st of January, ITTS, MivBivprfi 
resigned the office of president, which was 
assumed by Mr* Wynch. The Eajah of Tan- 
jore refusing all allegiance to the Nabob of 
the CarnatiCj Brigadier-general Smith marched 
to TanjorCj tooh it by storm, aud made pri¬ 
soners of the raj ah’e lamily* It was soon dis¬ 
covered that the Dutch were the chief insti¬ 
gators of the rajah. He had, contrary to liia 
allegiance, as a tributary of the nabob, made 
over various strong positions to the Dutch, 
who were compelled by tiie British ships, 
and troops acting in conjunction 'with the 
forces of the nabob, to abandon them, under 
cireumstances of much humiliation. The con¬ 
duct of the Dutch was marked by prevarica¬ 
tion and bad faith* 

Throughout the year 1774, the council 
was troubled by the caprice of the nabob, 
whose views were constantly changing ; who 


regulated lus policy towards others by his 
relative power ; the resourceB of whose coun¬ 
try were exhausted, while his avarice still 
craved; whose amhition 'was as large as bis 
means were inadequate for e'vren the feeblest 
enterprise* It was scarcely possible for the 
council not to perceive that the time waa fast 
approaching, when the English must assume 
the entire control of the nabob’s dominions, 
or see the Carnatic oyerrim by Hyder, the 
Malirattas, or the ni^am* 

During the period to which tlvis chapter 
refers, Warreu Has tings, for several years 
held the high post of member of eonneih 
It is probable that to him chiefly, if not ex¬ 
clusively, tlie credit of every bold and hrm 
measure taken, was due* Yet less is knomi 
of Hastings’ conduct during his membership 
of council at Madras than of any other period 
of bis history* His novel career in the capital 
of the presidency was much to Ms credit. His 
duties to the company were discharged with 
such ability, that he was nominated to the 
most important office in India, the presidency 
of the council of Bengah 
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Y^AR WITH HIPER ALT OJ MYSORE. 


Ix pro Hons chapters, especially tlie last, 
reference has been made to Hyder Ali, the 
Rajah, or, as he preferred being called, the 
Nabob of Mysore, In the geographical por¬ 
tion of this TVork descriptions w'ill be found of 
every part of Southern India, and very par¬ 
ticular descriptions of the highlands, and the 
whole region of the Deccan, A military 
'^Tiiter, who made various campaigns in the 
Deccan during the last century, describes the 
climate as very favourable for mOitary opera- 
tioxis:—Eapeclally in the high country of 
Mysore, it is temperate and healthy to a de¬ 
gree unknown in any other tract of the like 
extent within the tropics* The monsoons, or 
boisterous periodical rains, which, at two dif¬ 
ferent periods, deluge the countries on the 
coasts of Ooromsndel and Malabar, have their 
force broken by the ghauts or mountains, and 
from either side extend to the interior in fer¬ 
tilizing show^ers, and preserve both the ver¬ 
dure of the country and the temperature of 
the climate almost through out the year; inso- 
mneh tlint the British army remained in tents 
and never went into cantoiunents throughout 
the whole year*’' 


I In this country of Mysore there arose a 
j man of eminent daring aud ability, already 
repeatedly be fore the reader as Hyder Ali. 
It is unnecessary to relate his history; no 
number of volumes could comprise the story 
of every able and daring Indian advent lu'er, 
native and European, whose sword or wffiose 
intrigues have been felt in India* It is suf¬ 
ficient to tell that Hyder w^as of obscure 
origin, and in one of the wars of which the 
great table-land of the Deccan bad been the 
theatre time out of mind, be distinguished 
himself as a volunteer* He 'Was then twenty- 
seven years of age* His daring courage made 
him a conspicuous person, and he gradually 
attached to himself a body of freebooters* It 
was not uncommon in India to begin a war¬ 
like career aa leader of banditti, and end it as 
a powerful rajah or nabob* Hyder was one 
of the most remarkable instances of such a 
gradation* By robbery he became enriched, 
and he used his riches for the purpose of be¬ 
coming a plunderer on a grander scale* While 
yet he w^as no more than a great robber, he 
fell in witli a holy Brahmin, by whose cimnijig 
he was much assisted, aud U'ho probably gave 
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liim the first notions of political intrigue. 
Chiefs and inonarclis in India honoured riclies 
move than high-born persons in any other 
country. Hyder’s reputation for riches, no 
matter how acquired, gained him much admi¬ 
ration ; and his well-known ability to defend 
what he had acquired, added to that admira¬ 
tion. He became recognised as a chiet by 
chiefs, and was known os the fougedar of 
Dindign). He soon put down all refractory 
neighbours, either hy artifice or the sword; 
it was difficult to decide in which way he was 
the greater. His friend the Brahmin obtained 
access to the court of Mysore, and apprised 
his colleague in former predatory^ adventures 
of all political matters that might any how be 
turned to tlieir joint account, 

A mutiny broke out in the army of Mysore, 
Hyder bravely and 2 >romptIy put it dowUj 
earning and receiving royal gratitude. His 
beloved Brahmin accused the richest chiefs of 
Mysore as the instigators of the revolt. They 
were seized, punished in person^ and deprived 
of their estates. Hyder and the Brahmin 
]>rofited largely by the forfeitures. He had 
become a chief, "high in royal favour, but 
he was still a rtjbber. He had as little indis- 
positiou to hill as to steal Murder, as au 
accessory to plunder, was simply regarded as 
a necessary meaus towards a very unobjec¬ 
tionable end. He gradually became a rebel, 
as well as a robber, He took advantage of 
certain nrutiuies of the troops for pay, to quiet 
or quell the distuibanees, and gain the ua- 
liniited coniidenee of the monarch, that he 
might ultimately the more securely dethrone 
him. After a variety of ingenious and infa¬ 
mous stratagems, in concert w'itli the Brah¬ 
min, he succeeded, He and the Brahmin 
eventually betrayed one another, and this 
cunning adversary nearly ruiued Hyder more 
than once. The courage of the hold bandit 
never forsook him, and his competition with 
his wily antagonist so sharpened his wits that 
he at last excelled the Brahmin, and all other 
Brahmins in klysore, however wicked and 
acute in. the arts of cunning, dissimulation, 
and far-sighted intrigue. Koonde Row (such 
was the crafty Brahmin’s name) was at last 
destroyed. The Rajah of Mysore himself be¬ 
came a victim, and Hyder had no more rivals 
in that country either as to craft or power. 
Once established on the throne, he scented all 
disaffection afar off, and soon tried the value 
of his sabre in suppressing it. He became 
rich exceedingly, little by little extended his 
territory, and who could extend territory in 
India, iu liis time, without coming into colli¬ 
sion with the English ? When Jie became rich, 
tlie iMalirattas invaded his country. He fought 
them with great gallantry, but their cavalry 
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came as the locusts and eat up every green 
tiling, Hyder purchased them off again and 
again, when all the resisbvnce of valour and 
genius was useless against equal valour, per¬ 
haps equal genius, and far superior numbers, 
Mr, Thornton says the politics of the Dec- 
can at this period (1763) presented “an en¬ 
tangled web, of which it is scarcely practicable 
to render a clear account.” Probably Hyder 
had a clearer view of them than any one else, 
not even excepting Clive or Hastings. Pre¬ 
vious to this time Hyder had intercourse with 
the Bombay government, which was not 
always complimentary, but not on the whole 
imfriendly. The government of Madras had 
however, formed a league with Nizam Ali 
against him. The various events rapidly oc¬ 
curred already related in previous chapters, 
and Hyder had hia part in them, or watched 
them wdth the vigilance of a statesman. He 
could neither read nor write, but his memory 
was \^■onderful, and his agents were every¬ 
where. His spies overran the country. The 
French possessed Hyder’s sympathy, and 
to the designs of Lahy Ire was especially 
no stranger. 

In 176f>, the Mahrattas, Nizam Ali, and 
the Madras government were allied against 
Hyder. The Mahrattas were, of course, first 
in the coufliet. They overran half the ^ly- 
sore territory before their allies AVere ready. 
He bought "them off just in time to avert 
their junction 'with the other allied forces. 
The army of the nizam, supported by the 
Britislj, advanced to the northern Hmita of 
Mysore. The English commander. Colonel 
Joseph Smith, suspected both the nizam 
and the Mahrattas. Hyder Ali bought off 
the nizam, as he had already obtained the 
neuHality of the Mahrattas. The stupid 
council of JMadras would not pay attention to 
Colonel Smith’s information, nor adopt any 
measures of defence. Their conceit and im¬ 
pertinence disgusted the army, and nearly 
brought ruin upon the presidency. The 
nizain joined Hyder, Their combined forces 
pressed upon the English. Colonel Smith 
was intelligeiLt and brave, but ignorant of the 
country. He guarded passes which were not 
Ukely to be penetrated; he left unguarded 
those, more eBpecially one, by which the 
troops of Hyder poured down like a torrent, 
sweeping away the outposts, baggage, cattle, 
and supplies of tlie Euglisb. Hosts of wild 
horsemen thundered down with the violence 
and rapidity of a cataract upon tlie English. 
Colonel was dispatched from Trichi- 

nopoly. Smith directed bis energies to form 
a junction with him, but was attacked by an 
immensely superior force, which he defeated, 
slaying two thousand men^ himself losing but 
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one hundred and seventy in lulled and 
wounded. The Mysoreans came on with 
tlieir hosts of cavalry eddymg^ like a flood, 
aud sweeping away rice-carts, hnHocks, and 
stragglers. Smith, after his men had fought, 
and marched, and hungered for twenty-seven 
hours, at last formed the desired junction 
with Wood, Smith and Wood joined their 
forces at Trincomalee, where they expected to 
hnd adequate stores. The council had, how¬ 
ever, thought of nothing hut the grandeur of 
their own policy; no preparations were made 
for the support of armies in the presence of 
powerful invaders* Smith was obliged to 
move away eastward in quest of provisions, 
leaving his stores, sick, and wounded in Trhi- 
comalee. The enemy prepared to assault 
the place, but Smith, having found some 
supplies, returned opportunely for its relief. 
After a short time, another march to gather 
provisions was necessary; the whole army 
was occupied in foraging. Forty thousand 
horsemen of the allies flew around the English, 
crossing every rice-swamp or corn-field, oc¬ 
cupying the tracts %vhicli served as roads, 
desolating the villages, devoniing hidden 
stores of edibles, ravaging everywhere and 
everything. As vultures gathered upon a 
held of carrion, the Mysorean troopers found 
nothing too mean for their prey. 

Still the reputation of English valour awed 
hack the savage hordes, and Hyder hoped 
only to conquer when the English, W'Orn out 
by fatigue and hunger, could no longer march 
or fight. In the terrible emergencyof the Eng¬ 
lish, relief was found by the discovery of some 
hidden hordes of grain. The English were 
fed, and could therefore fight. Hyder knew , 
of their distress, hut not of the discovered 
supplies and the recruited strength which 
they brought. 

On the 2fith of September, 1767, the foe 
opened a distant cannonade against the left of 
the English lines. Smith moved round a hill, 
which arose between him and the main body 
of the opposing forces. He hoped to take 
them in flank upon their left. The enemy 
perceived his movement, but did not under¬ 
stand it. They made a movement to corre¬ 
spond with their idea of that of Smith, which 
they believed to be a retreat. At the same 
moment both armies were nioving from oppo¬ 
site directions round the hill, hut the collision 
coming soon was unexpected by either. Both 
armies saw the imjjortanee of gaining the hill. 
Captain Oooke succeeded in obtaining it, but 
not without a close competition. The enemy 
ascended to a range of crags facing a strong 
position. Taking them in flank, Cooke gal¬ 
lantly and skilfully carried the post. A I'e- | 
gular battle then ensued. The English had ( 
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fourteen hundred European infantry, and nine 
thousand sepoys. Their cavalry consisted of 
fifteen hundred wretchedly conditioned men, 
miserably mounted, belonging to the nabob, 
and a small troop of English dragoons. The 
enemy numbered forty thousand cavalry, and 
an infantry force a little less numerous. 
Tlie enemy had a vast number of useless 
guns, and about thirty pieces fit to bring 
into action ; the English had as many. The 
allies formed a crescent, and manoeuvred to 
enclose the small English force. The battle 
opened by a cannonade, the enemy firing 
with eagei'uess and rapidity, but no judgment. 
The Englisli fired slowly until they found 
the range, and then served tbeir guns with 
great quickness as well as deadly aim. The 
ordoance of the allies \^as soon silenced* 
The English then suddenly opened their 
whole caunouade upon the thick columns of 
the cavaby, which were arranged in a manner 
exposing them to such a casualty. The 
troopers, eager to charge, bore for a few 
minutes this galling fire, while great numbers 
fell. No orders were given, the columns 
broke, and the vast masses of ill-posted 
h or semen dispersed upon the field. Hyder, 
with the sagacity of his keen intellect, per¬ 
ceived that the hattle %vas lost, in time to 
draw off his guns. He exhorted his ally to 
retire, but the nizam became furious with 
disappointment and rage, and refused to 
leave the field. Smith ordered Ids whole 
line to charge, the nizam became panic-struck, 
and ordered a retreat. A curious incident 
is recorded as having then occurred. The 
nizam had posted a long line of elephanta in 
the rear of his army, bearing Ins harem and 
other adjuncts to his pleasure. The ladies 
were invited to view the destruction of the 
English, as, long after, the Russian general, 
Prince Menschikoff, with oriental taste and 
similar fortune, invited the Russian ladies to 
do at Alma. When the nizam directed that 
his elephants Bhoiikl be moved from the field, 
a lady called out, “They have not been so 
taught; they have been trained to follow the 
staudol’d of the emperor," That standard was 
soon in the advance, wdiile English huilets 
flew among the bearers of the palanquins, and 
many fell for whom these missiles were not 
designed. The nizam, on a swift horse, at¬ 
tended by a chosen body of cavalry, fled 
%vith the utmost precipitation, leaving Hyder 
to draw off his army aa best lie could. 
The wearied English rested on the field of 
victory. 

Next day, the army of Hyder was observed 
in good formation and regular retreat. The 
English pursued, and captured forty-one 
pieces of cannon, in addition to nine which 
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were left iipcm the iield; sixteen more i^^ere 
abfi 11 cloned on the march^ and tell into the 
hands of the English. early five thousand 
men were numbered among the dead upon 
the field of battle or in tho line of pursuit. 
The English had one hundred and fifty put 
horB de co^iihaf. The fugitives continued a 
hasty flight far beyond the probability, or 
even possibility, of pursuit. The English 
withdrew into cantonments as the rainy season 
approached. 

Hyder Ali, ever indefatigable, even in de¬ 
feat, continued in action, combating the mon- 
aoon and the skill of England, warring boldly 
\Yith nature and ecience. He captured several 
small places belonging to the nabob, and then 
proceeded to attack Amboah, a place peculiarly 
situated, being built upon a mountain of 
smooth granite, Hyder laid regular siege to 
this place, and in five days rendered it no 
longer tenable, except the citadel, to which 
the garrison retired. The defenders were five 
hundred sepoys and a few Europeans, under 
the command of a brave and scientific officer 
named Calvert. The native governor was, 
what native governors usually were, faithless. 
He was detected, and confined; his guards were 
disarmed, Hyder’s previous success having 
been through the information supplied by the 
traitor, he now knew not how to proceed. He 
accordingly made a breach in an inaccessible 
place, which was in vain attempted again and 
again, his troops reeling hack after every 
attack discomfited, and leaving many of 
their comrades slain, Hyder sent a flag of 
truce, with eulogistic references to the bravery 
of the commander, who replied that Hyder 
had not yet come close enough to enable him 
to deserve the compliment. Another flag , 
arrived with a large bribe, and the offer of 
the highest militaiy honours in Hyder’s ser¬ 
vice, if Captain Calvert would surrender the 
place. The reply w^as that the next mes¬ 
senger proposing dishonour ■would be hanged 
in the breach* From the 10th of l^ovember, 
to the 7th of December, all the efforts of 
Hyder were in vain* Colonel Smith left his 
canton'ments and hastened to the relief of his 
brave brothers in arms. Great was his joy 
when he saw the British fl.ag flying as he 
approached, Hyder perceiving the advance 
of Colonel Smith, raised the siege* The 
government directed that the sepoy regiment j 
which defended the place should hear the 
rock of Amhoah upon its colours. 

Smith followed Hyder, hut was compelled 
to give up the pursuit from the deficiency 
of his commissariat,—an impediment which 
has since often obstructed British military 
enterpriee, Tvlien disgrace was still more re¬ 
flected upon those in authority, to whom the 


t real derangement or neglect w^as attributable, 
s Colonel Smith was joined by Colonel Wood, 
L who advanced from Trichinopoly. Hyder 
i was too much dauuted by recent defeats to 
. make auy bold attempt to prevent this junc- 
t tion. Not that he wanted courage perBonally, 
L but he knew that his troops were not of a 
r quality to face the English after such signal 
1 and shamefctl defeats. Hyder was, however, 
1 vigilant and active as ever. He attempted 
various surprises upon convoys, but was de- 
' feated by the courage and constant watch¬ 
fulness of the English officers. 

At the close of the year 1TG7, he ascended 
the ghauts, leaving strong detachments oE 
cavalry to watch and harass the English 
army, which was in the deepest distress Irom 
want of provieious, the government having 
ivholly left it to itself, and the officers dis¬ 
playing but little talent in commissary affairs, 
although by skill and bravery in breach and 
battle, having won for themselves a glorious 
renown, Hyder Ali now began to fear the 
English power. Forces from Bengal threat¬ 
ened Hyderabad. His ally, the nmam, now 
prepared to betray him, as botli had be¬ 
trayed everybody eke that trusted them, 
Hyder w^as not to he deceived, lie repre¬ 
sented to the nizam that the latter had 
adopted a wise course, and pretended to be¬ 
lieve that it was done to deceive the English, 
until affairs took a more favourable turn* 
He, how’ever, intimated that in future the 
nizamk army and his own had better ope¬ 
rate separately. The nizam affected to agree 
with all Hyder said, withdrew his a my, and 
the next day openly offered alliance to tho 
English against the man with whom he acted 
in the field the day before. This was per¬ 
fectly in keeping with Mussulman faith on 
the part of one prince to another throughout 
Indian history. In the diplomatic game 
wffiich foliow'ed, the English played as foolishly 
as "was their custom. The nizam granted 
everything, on the condition that the En- 
giish should pay him tribute, ■which placed 
matters pretty much as they were hefore: 
the English gained nothing but glory. The 
nizam also granted to the company the 
dewannee of Mysore, on the condition that 
iidien ihe^ conquered %% he should receive 
a tribute. The nizam 'was beaten in battle, 
j but reaped, through the vain and dull council 
of Madras, all the fruits of victory. 

The chiefs on tlie Malabar coast, who had 
been reduced by Hyder, now revolted; and 
the government of Bombay took tbe field 
against him. Mangalore 'was captured at 
once; the commander of HydeFs fleet sur¬ 
rendered it, Vai'ioua other places on the 
coast fell into the hands of the Bombay 
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ofificera, Canarese waa attackei.1, but tbo 
British were repulsed even with elanghter. 
Hyder hastened to the coast, with large foreea. 
He approached with such rapidity and ekill, 
and the English exercised so little vigilance, 
that he was upon them suddenly* In May 
he was before jMangalore, The English fied 
in boats, and with such - precipitation and 
confusion that many were slain, and all their 
artillery and stores were ingloriously captured. 
Neither Smith nor Calvert were there* 
Eighty Europeans, and one hundred and 
eighty sepoys, sick and w'^ounded, remained in 
the conqneror^a hands* Hyder won the wdiole 
coast. He then proceeded to Bednore, w'hither 
he had summoned the zemindars and other 
holders of territorial possessions. He informed 
them that he knew they were more favour¬ 
able to the Englisli than to him, and that ho 
would punish their disaffection by pecuniary 
dnes. 

Mt. Thornton thus describes w^hat then 
took place A list of the criminals %Yas 
then produced, and against the name of each 
an enormous tine appeared. The conduct of 
Hyder Ali's affairs was marked hy great pre¬ 
cision j for every purpose there was a dis¬ 
tinct pi’ovision* Among other establishments 
nicely contrived so as to contribute to the 
progress of the great machine of his govern¬ 
ment, was a departnient of torture. To this 
the offenders present were immediately con¬ 
signed till their guilt should be expiated by 
payment of the sums in which they were 
respectively mnicted, and orders were issued 
for taking similar proceedings with regard to 
those whose fears had kept them away*’^ 
Hearing that the government of Borahay 
Tvas making preparations to scour the coast 
of Malabar with a naval and military force 
which he could not resist, his genius suggested 
an expedient hy which he might retire with 
some degree of military reputation, and with 
pecuniary advantage. The author last quoted 
thus describes his procedure, to tliis intent;— 
With the Malabar chiefs Hyder All adopted 
different means, but not less characteristic, 
nor less conducive to his interests. It w^as 
intimated to them that their Mysorean lord 
was fired of his conquests in Malabar, which 
he had hitherto found a source of charge 
rather than of profit; that if he were reim¬ 
bursed the expenses incurred in their attain¬ 
ment, he was ready to abandon them; and 
that it was his intention that the territories 
of those who refused to contribate to that 
purpose should be transferred to those who 
acceded to the proposal. Not one incuiTed 
the threatened forfeiture, and Hyder Ali’s , 
officers retired from Malabar laden with the 
offerings of its chiefs,’* I 


The Madras government had organised no 
efficient means of gaining intelligence, and, 
therefore, were unable to apprise their officers 
of the route taken hy Hyder* Colonel W ood 
reduced Baramahal, Salem, Coimbatore, and 
Dindigiil, but was unable to retain his con¬ 
quests, from the fewness of his troops and 
poverty of material He attempted to guard 
the passes, but the enemy eluded his vigilance 
without difficulty, for he was wholly ignorant 
of the country, aa were all his officers. The 
duty of providing guides—a task which the 
nabob could have easily accomplished—^oc¬ 
curred to no one, or, at all events, was per¬ 
formed by none. Hyder wrested from Colonel 
W^ood all the conquests the latter had made. 
Having at his command large bodies of 
cavalry, Hyder was enabled to confuse the 
English commander, so as to deprive him of 
all benefit arising from a well-concerted plan 
of action. The natives also constantly be¬ 
trayed the English, surrendering strong place 
without a blow.^ 

Colonel Bmith was engaged in operations 
to the north. On the 2nd of May, Kistaa- 
gherry capitulated to him. In June he laid 
siege to Mulwagul, a strong place, from which 
he apprehended a protracted resistance. It 
was betrayed by the killadar. A brother of 
Mohammed Ali had married the sister of this- 
person, and the former being fougedarof Arcot,. 
had appointed his brother-in-law to exercise 
under him the fiscal administration of Trinco- 
malee. The principal was removed from office, 
and the dependent, to avoid giving in his 
accounts to Mohammed Ali, went over to 
Hyder A li. He was no w de sirous of a ch an ge, 
and offered to betray his trust, on condition 
that his accounts should be considered closed* 
Mohammed Ali consented; but there was 
still a difficulty—the garrison were faithful, 
though their commander was not. It hap¬ 
pened, however, that the killadar had been 
instructed to raise as large a number of’ 
recruits for bis master’s infantry aa was prac¬ 
ticable, and to give special encouragement to 
men who had been disciplined by the English. 
The killadar informed his officers that he had 
succeeded in obtaining two hundred such 
recruits, being two complete companies, and 
that on an appointed night they were to arrive 
with their native officers. At the specified 
time, a party of English sepoys appeared as¬ 
cending by a prescribed route. They were 
led by a European officer, Captain Matthews, 
not only dressed, but painted, so as fo re-* 

* Of late years much. Jias been written about Che 
fidelity of the oative troops prerioas to 1857, except in 
occasional defections. Tbe trutk is, the Boglisb in maoy 
wars anfered from the treasons of natire aniiliaries and 
sepoys. 
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sernblc a native. At daylight the mask was 
thrown off^ and the x^lace was soon in the pos- 
sessioii of the English,^ Colonel Smith fol¬ 
lowed np these buc cesses by several others. 
An important accesBion to his strength was 
obtained by an alliance wdth the Mahrattas 
under Mo rail Rao. On tlie day when 
Smith formed his jnnctlon with the Mah¬ 
rattas, Hyder entered Bangalore with the 
advanced guard of his grand army. He 
heard of the junction of the Slahrattaa with 
Smithj and knew tiie locality of their encamp¬ 
ment, for his S 2 >ies were everywhere. He 
formed the daring resolution of sending a few 
hundred light cavalry that niglit into the 
Mahratta cam2>j with ordei's to penetrate to 
the tent of Moran Rao, and to return with 
his head, u-hen the infantry would at once 
storm his camp, which, tliro wn into confiieioii 
by the loss of its chief, would be routed wltli 
slauglitcr. Morari Bao, like Hyder himself, 
Imd organiised a spy system, wliich was nearly 
perfect. He became aware of the intended 
attack, and, as so small a body of cavalry T*vere 
to conduct it, he gave Btrict orders that none 
of his troops w^ere to mount, hut that his ca¬ 
valry should remain each man Btationed at Ms 
horse’s head. The orders to the whole force 
were, to be on the alert and attack all mounted 
men, without accepting any pass-word or ex- 
pi an ation. This order w^ae exec iited w i th pre - 
ciSLon, and bad one unfortunate result in the 
deatli of Captain Gee, Colonel Smith's aid- 
de-cam2>, wlio, riding into the IMahratta lines, 
was mistaken for an enemy, and cut down, 
Hyder's cavalry were followed so close by liis 
infantry that the camp of Morari Rao would 
have been attacked in force, but for a curious 
incident. The state elephant of ilorari re¬ 
ceived an accidental wound : irritated by this 
circumstance, and the alarm %vliich raged 
around him, lie broke loose, and rushed 
wildly through the camj), dragging the huge 
chain by which he had been picketed. 
Seizing this chain wdth his trunk, lie hurled 
it furiousiy at the advancing cavalry of 
Hyder. They, siq^j^osiiig that the army of 
the Mahrattas were charging, broke, and 
rushed back over a column of infantry which 
was marching in suiiport. The infantry, be¬ 
coming alarmed, took to flight, and, before 
they could he rallied, morning dawned, re¬ 
vealing the sheen of the English bayonets as 
their lines of Infantry w^ere in motion. 

The council of Madras sent civilian deputies 
to the camps of Smith and Wood, in a manner 
similar to that afterwards ado 2 ited in Euroj^e 
by the French Convention, and with similar 
results. These delegates from the council 
Thornton's Briikh India^ toJ. chap, vii. pp, S57, 


w^ere arrogant and self-sufficient, overruling 
the conduct of the officers in matters beyond 
the cointwehcnsiou of the meddlers. The 
English who occupied Mui\vagul were removed 
hy these field de 2 >utiee," and some of Bto- 
liammed AH's troops placed there. The Mo¬ 
hammedan commandant sold the place to 
Hyder, as a previous Mohammedan com¬ 
mandant in Hyder's service had sold it to the 
nabob. Colonel "Wood’s strategy 2:1 roved very 
deficient, and Smith's superior military talent 
was by this means, and the pompous in¬ 
terference of the “field deputies," rendered 
nllgatol■ 3 ^ When Muhvagul w&s betrayed, 
\Yood made a iiiovemeut for its reca 2 )ture or 
relief, lie wus too late for the latter, and 
unable to accomplish the former. He at¬ 
tempted to take the rock by an escalade, 
w’hich had nearly proved successful, through 
the activity, presence of mind, and bravery 
of an English officer named Brooke, TJjc 
next day, some light troops of Hyder ap¬ 
peared in the distance. Wood proceeded to 
reconnoitre, hut soon perceived that an army 
of three thousand horse, and at least an equal 
number of Infantry, wdtli a powerful artillery, 
were making dispositions to siirround his 
little band, "With great ijresence of mind, 
niore than his usual skill, and the most heroic 
courage, he forced his way through one body 
of the enemy after another, and united his 
little army in a regular retreat Hyder s 
forces, increased hy fresh accessions, hotly 
pursued. Although lus cavalry were nume¬ 
rous, he used his well-appointed artillery, 
which was moved rapidly in front. The 
ground becoming lees favourable for either 
cavalry or artillery, the infantry of botli ar¬ 
mies skirmished, and so closely pressed were 
the English, that a general action "was inevi¬ 
table, and as soon as the retreating force couhl 
find ground at all favourable, they took it, and 
stood oil the defensive. The positions of the 
contending forces, and the mode of combat 
which was necessitated by the peculiar cha¬ 
racter of the ground, has been described with 
military accuracy by Colonel Wilks, in the 
following passage “ The whole extent of the 
ground which was the scene of the farther 
operations of the day, consisted of a congeries 
of granite rocks, or rather stoues of unequal 
heights and dimensions, and every varied 
form, from six to sixteen feet diameter, scat¬ 
tered * like the fragments of an earlier world,’ 
at irregular intervals over the whole surface 
of the plain. Obliquely to the right, and in 
the rear of the situation in which the ad¬ 
vanced troo2>3 were engaged, was a small ob¬ 
long hill, skirted at its two extremities with 
an impenetrable mass of such stones, hut flat 
and covered with eartli at the top to a snffi- 
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cient extent to admit of being occupied by 
rather move than one battalion: the rochy 
fikirts of this hill extended in a ridge of about 
three hundred yards towards the plain of stones, 
and under its cover the Europe ana bad been 
placed in reserve until the action should as^ 
(iiime a settled form* Hitherto, amid a masa 
of cover and impediment, which bade defiance 
to a regular formation, the intervals between 
the rochs, and sometimes their summits, were 
occupied by troops; tlie smaller openings were 
converted into embrasures for guns ; and sup¬ 
port successively arrived from each army to 
those who were engaged* It was a series of 
contests for the possession of rocks, or tlie 
positions formed by their union, without any 
possibility of the regular extension of a line 
on either side, so that a rock was sometimes 
seen possessed by Mysoreans ndthin the ge¬ 
neral scope of English defence, and by the 
English among the Mysoreans,” The over- 
wlielming numbers of Hyder gave him the 
advantage, in spite of the intrepidity of V\ ood 
and his soldiers* The English were giving 
-way, and there was danger of confusion among 
the sepoys, who seldom behaved even toler- 
ahly well in retreat. The tide ot victory which 
set so strongly against the English was sud¬ 
denly turned by Captain Brooke, the officer 
who distingnisb'ed himself so much in the es¬ 
calade on the previous day* Erooke had then 
been w'ounded, but, notwithstanding his suf¬ 
ferings, fought with a lion heart tlirougliout 
tlie conflict ivhich it was now Ids fortune to 
terminate. His position was with the baggage, 
which, with the sick and wounded, he guarded. 
His troops consisted of four companies and 
two guns. He perceived a flat rock, winch 
was unoccupied, but which, stratege tic ally, 
afforded a good position* He ascended it, 
as it was approaclied easily by a route cir¬ 
cuitous and covered with crags and foKage* 
His wounded men drew up, leaning on such 
support as they could hud* The guns were 
dragged up and placed in position, and di¬ 
rected upon the enemy with charges of grape, 
making havoc in their ranks. The position 
commanded the left flank of the enemy, upon 
which, if any aid arrived from Smith, ifc would 
have appeared* Hyder, perceiving suddenly 
on liis extreme left a hotly of men which lie 
supposed he had not seen before, believed 
that some detachments from Smith’s division 
had arrived upon tlie flelth This impression 
became a conviction, wlien suddenly, after 
the first terrible discharge of grape, Brooke 
and his whole force—even tlie sick and 
wounded—all Tvho could raise tlieir voice, 
siuldonly shouted, “Hurrah! liurrah! Smitli! 
Smith! ” The British, not being aware of 
the stratagem, were also imposed upon, and, 


repeating the hurrahs and cries of Smith ! ” 
returned with such confidence to the battle 
that Hyder, believing Smith’s whole army 
lyas upon him, ordered a retreat* The trick 
was soon discovered by the acute Hyder, and 
be again returned to the attack; but his 
troops were not convinced that new forces 
had not joined the English, and they came on 
cautiously- The British had, in the mean¬ 
time, chosen strong ground, and made such 
new dispositions of their force as greatly in¬ 
creased their strength* Hyder forced his 
legions upon tlie English lines; but they were 
found to be impregnable* Night closed 
around the combat ants, the English remain¬ 
ing possessors of the fleld. The rocks, be- 
hind which the few British found repeated 
refuge, saved them* There were not three 
hundred men put hors dc combat* HydeTs 
loss was two thousand* 

A conflict of generalship began the next 
day between the two commanders. Hyder 
could handle large bodies of men with an in¬ 
tuitive genius. He out-manoeuvred the British 
commander, avoiding a battle, and swooping 
suddenly upon garrison after garrison, cap¬ 
turing forts, and making prisoners. Among 
other places he fell upon Bangalore, having, 
by superior strategy, diverted W ood’s atten¬ 
tion in another direction. W^ood, leaving his 
baggage and heavy guns in “ the Petat” of 
that city, hastened to encounter Hyder, where 
the Avily chieftain was not to be found, having 
adroitly misled the British colonel. Hyder 
seized the whole baggage of ^Vood’s army, 
the guns, stores of provisions, with merchan¬ 
dise, and some tineasure* The inhabitants 

rushed to the fort for security. The garrison 
closed the gates to prevent that confusion and 
over-crowding which would have left the 
citadel indefeBsible* The crowd strained for¬ 
ward to save themselves, and their trenaiires, 
from the ravages of Hyder’s army, until two 
thousand men, ■women, and children, were 
crushed or trampled to death* W ood has¬ 
tened from 0 030 or just in time to find that 
Hyder was gone, and had taken with him 
everything of value in the place* The Eag- 
liiih were obliged to wander about for supplies, 
the council of either Madras or Bombay ap¬ 
pearing to be only concerned in keeping np 
their dignity, and securing the chief cities of 
their presidencies* Hyder intercepted W ood s 
foraging expeditions, drove In his outposts, 
cut off his stragglers, tore away his newly 
acquired supplies, and day and night harassed 
his worn out troops* In one of these hai'ass- 
ing attacks, after a running fight of several 
days and nights, and when Hyder was making 
tlie fiercest efforts to cut off the division of 
Wood, the English were relieved by his 
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sudden and nnaccountable retreat. Major 
Fitzgerald and Smith's divisioii were at hand, 
Hyder's scouts brought the iuteUigeiice ; 
Wood was ignorant of it, until tlie roll of the 
English drums came %vith welcome and cheer¬ 
ing music to his ear. Smith had gone to 
l^Iadras, to bring the council to a proper 
appreciatioUj if possible, of the crisis, and 
Major Fitzgerald having assumed the com¬ 
mand, with praiseworthy energy took mea¬ 
sures to relieve Wood, Fitzgerald had veiy 
imperfect information of the colonel’s condi¬ 
tion, hut he inferred, from a variety of minute 
indicationa, and from what he could gather of 
the movements of Ilyder, that Wood, over¬ 
powered, was galJautly struggling in an un¬ 
equal contest. Fitzgerald might liave long 
wandered in quest of Wood, but for the heavy 
and in part useless cannonade kept up by 
Hyder, w ho, having captured the heavy guns 
at Bangalore, seemed desirous of annoying, or 
perhaps hoped to discourage the English by 
perpetually firing them, Fitzgerald, follow¬ 
ing the report, arrived in the nick of time to 
save Wood and his truly gallant little army. 
Warm were the congratulations of officers and 
soldiers Avhen they met, and high rose their 
exultation as their enemy, although still many 
times outnuuihering theoi, dared not to give 
them battle, 

Fitzgerald found Wood in a state of great 
depression, which, after the first burst of joy 
upon their unexpected meeting, returned 
again, Fitzgerald wu'ote to Smith, informing 
him of this, Avho immediately presented the 
letter to the council, and Wood w-as ordered 
to be sent to them under arrest. This w’as 
very cruel, for, however incompetent to con¬ 
tend wdth such a soldier as Hyder, he w^as a 
brave soldier and good officer. He w'as not 
adapted to so important a command, but when 
it devolved upon him, he did his utmost to 
discharge its duties, 

Fuzzul Ook Khan, one of the best of 
Hyder's generals, entered tlie province of 
Coimbatore, and with facility captured one 
fort after another, until he subjugated the 
province. An English sergeant named Hos- 
kin, was the only person in any command that 
show-ed adequate courage or ability. He wras 
in command of an advanced post, wuth tw*o 
companies of native infantry, and one gun. 
This little force occupied a m\id fort, and de¬ 
fended it heroically and cleverly. The fort 
was not taken, until it was thrown down and 
lay in rubbish around its defenders. Even 
then Hoshiu disputed inch by inch of its 
luiiis with the aggressors. The contest was 
sanguinary, and the greater part of the de- 
miiders perished before superior numbers. 
There are no i^ecords of Hoskin'a fate ; his 


humble rank, in those days, would prohibit 
any notice of his ability or heroism, except 
sucli as the historian may gather from frag¬ 
mentary references. 

In other provinces the success of Hyder 
was as swift, and as shameful to the army of 
the nabob, and the arrangements of the Eng¬ 
lish, as in Coimbatore* In several instances 
the valour and talent of obscnre English 
officers delayed the progress of the conqueror 
for a little, but that was all that the Eiigligh 
and their allies were able to effect. As Hyder 
himself marched upon Eroad, he encountered 
sntideuly Oaptain Nixon, with a force of fifty 
I Europeans and tw^o hundred sepoys, Hyder 
attacked them %vith two divisions of infantry 
numbering probably ten thousand men, and a 
cavalry ibice still more numerons, Nixon 
drew 11 ]? his small band in good position, and 
quietly awaited the approach of tJm enemy to 
witliiu twenty yards, ^vhen they delivered a 
volley with such coolness that every shot told. 
The Europeans charged w ith the bayonet, an 
instrument of which the Mysoreans were much 
in dread, Hy^deFs infantry reeling under the 
well-directed volley, and charged with such 
impetuosity at the point of the bayonet, broke 
and turned from the field. Under another 
commander, the native army would probably 
have moved avv^ay ; but Hyder knew 'wbat 
could be effected; he ordered hia cavalry to 
charge the sepoys flank and rear, and tliey 
were sabred to a man. Foor Nixon 'was among 
the slain. An officer ’was the only man w'ho 
escaped. Lieutenant Goreham, He was fortu¬ 
nately able to speak the language, and claimed 
the hi^manity of a native officer. 

Hyder Ali made use of Goreham to trans¬ 
late into English a summons to the garrison 
of Ere ad to surrender; and to wTite a letter 
to its commander, Captain Orton, to come to 
his camp, and negotiate terms, promising a 
safe return if tliey could not agree. Orton 
trusted to the honour of a man who had no 
conception of it. He came. The officer next 
in command to Orton, was one Robinson, 
whom Hyder had released on parole, hut who 
broke his parole, and w^as permitted by the 
conneil of Madinas to break it, Hyder de¬ 
clared that he livas absolved from his obliga¬ 
tion to Orton, by the knowledge that Robinson 
vraa eerving against him. Hyder offered to 
spare the garrison, and permit them to march 
out and proceed to Trichinopoly, if Orton 
w ould order llohinson to surrender, Orton 
gave the order, Robinson obeyed it; Hyder 
walked into the place, triumphing alike over 
the stupidity and dishonour of the English 
officers, w'ho acted like men demented. 
Robinson was clearly a man w ithoiit personal 
sciiqile or military pride. Wilks explains the 
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conduct of Orton on tlae supposition that he 
was a drunkard. Hyderj who kex^t faith, 
did not permit the garrison to go to Trichi- 
nopoly, hut sent them prisoners to Seringa- 
patam, where he cast them into a loathsome 
dungeon, and deprived them of adequate Buh- ’ 
eistence. He hated the English with a keen 
and unpitying animosity, and burned for every 
opportunity of gi^atifying and displaying his 
vindictive ness. The English had by tergiver¬ 
sation, time serving, and ■unsteadiness of 
policy merited his wrath and contempt. Had 
the councils of Jiladras and Bombay followed 
the honourable and “wise policy pointed out 
hy the directors, had they obeyed orders 
given repeatedly, and as often violated, the 
humiliations inflicted by Hyder would never 
have been visited upon them. 

Hyder next proceeded to Caveriporam, and 
summoned the garrison to surrender, oflering 
the release of the officer and garrison on 
parole. The conditions were accepted; Hyder 
seized the place, and violated as usual the 
terms of capitulation* The garrison, with Cap¬ 
tain Frassaiu, their commander, were sent to 
the dungeons of Seringapatam, where already 
Be%^eral of the prisoners, among whom Captain 
Robinson, as the first victim, had already 
perished. The career of Hyder and his generals 
was one of complete success, the country every¬ 
where wdthin the sphere of operations being 
desolated or held by hU forces. The council at 
Madras was terrified, and having provoked 
the war by their uncertain and arrogant 
policy, after having armed the enemy they 
thus provoked, they vi-ere glad to sue for 
peace. Hyder requested tliat an English 
officer should be sent to negotiate, and the 
choice of the council fell upon the gallant 
Captain Brooke, who had repeatedly distin¬ 
guished himself by talent and valour in the 
field. Mr. Thornton thus describes the diplo¬ 
matic oceurreaees which ensued:—Hyder 
All requested that an English officer might 
be sent to confer with him, and Captain 
Brooke was dispatched thither in compliance 
wdtli hia wisli. Hyder All expatiated on 
the aggressioiiB of the English, and on his 
ovm desire for peace; on the exertions he 
had made to promote that object, and on the 
unreasonable manner in -wbich his overtures 
had been rejected; on the wrongs which he 
liad received from Mohammed Ali, and on the 
evil effects of that prince’s influence in the 
councils of the English. He referred to the 
advantage of maintaining Mysore as a bamer 
to Arcot against the Jirabrattas, and, advert¬ 
ing to a threatened invasion by that power, 
intimated that be could not oppose both them 
and the English at the same time, and that it 
remained for the latter pow-er to determine 


whether he should continue to shield them 
from the former as heretofore, or wdiether he 
should unite -with the Mahrattas for the de¬ 
struction of the English, Captain Brooke, in 
reply, pointed out the superior advantages of 
an alliance wuth the Eugllsh to one with the 
Mahrattas, to w'hich Hyder Ali assented, and 
expressed a ■wish that Colonel Smith should 
come up to the army invested with full powers 
of negotiation. Captain Brooke suggested 
that Hyder Ali should send a vakeel to 
Madras. This he refused, on the twofold 
ground that it would give umbrage to tlic 
Mahrattas, and that at Madras all his efforts 
for peace would be frustrated by Mohammed 
Ali, Before taking his leave, Cajitain Brooko 
suggested to Hyder Ali that there was one 
proof of his friendly and pacific disposition 
which might readily and at once be afforded: 
the diseontinuauce of the excesses by which 
the country w^as devastated, and the defence- 
less inhabitants reduced to the extremity of 
wretchedness. The proposal met probably 
with all the success which the proposer ex¬ 
pected. Of friendly professiona Hyder Ali 
was profuse, but of nothing more. He an¬ 
swered that his treasury was not enriched hy 
the excesses complained of, but that he had 
been compelled to accept the ecrvices of some 
volunteers whose conduct he could not con¬ 
trol. The report of this conversation was 
forwarded to Madras, and Mr. AndrewB, a 
member of council, w'as deputed to negotiate. 
He arrived in the camp of Hyder Ali on the 
IStb of February, 1761^, and quitted it on the 
2let, with jwoposals to be submitted to the 
governor and council, having previously con¬ 
cluded a truce for twelve days. The governor 
of Madras had every reason to desire peace : 
BO great was their distress that the company's 
investments were entirely suspended, and it was 
stated that their resources were insufficient 
to carry on the war more than four months 
longer,* Hyder All’s proposals were, how¬ 
ever, rejected, and hostilities recommenced. 
Colonel Smith, who had returned to tlie field, 
watched the movements of Hyder Ali with 
un ceasing vigilance, and frequently counter¬ 
acted them with admirable skill. The ma¬ 
noeuvres of the two aiunies had brouglit tliem 
about one hundred and forty miles to the 
southward of ^ladras, when sudden]}^ dis¬ 
missing nearly the whole of liia iufantry, the 
greater part of his cavalry, together with his 
guns and baggage of every description, 
Hyder Ali, with six thousand horse, advanced 
rapidly towards that place, and on the 29th 
of March appeared before if. A small party 
of infantry joined him on the followfing day< 

* Separate Letter from Fort St. George, 8 th March, 
176 ?. 
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He injmediately caused a letter to be addressed 
to tlie governor expressing a desire to treat 
for peace^ and requesting tliat Mr, Diipre^ a 
member of council and next in succession to 
the chair, might be deputed to attend him. 
The character of the man who made this 
demandj the place from which it was made, 
and the ciremnatances under which he had 
arrived there, all contributed to secure atten¬ 
tion to the message, Mr, Dupre proceeded 
to the camp of Hyder AH on the morning of 
the receipt of his Jetterj and, after a series 
of conferences, the terms of a treaty were 
agreed upon. The treaty was executed by 
the governor and council on the 8rd of April, 
and by Hyder Ali on the 4th. With refer¬ 
ence to the circumstances under which the 
peace was concluded, Hyder Ali may be re¬ 
garded as having displaj^ed much moderation, j 
A mutual restoration of captured places was 
provided for, and Oaroor, an ancient clcpen- | 


; dency of Mysore, whicli had been for some 
I time retained by Moliammed Ali, was to be 
rendered back. After the conclusion of the 
treaty, difficulties arose from a demand of 
Hyder Ali for the liberation of some persons 
kept prisoners by Mohammed AH, and of the 
aurrender of some stores at Colar. With 
much persuasion the nabob was induced to 
comply witli the former demand, and the 
latter was yielded by tlm British government, 
probably because it was felt to be vain to 
refuse.^ 

Thus terminated the war witli Hyder Ali 
—a war which was needlessly and improvi¬ 
dently commenced, and conducted, on the 
part of the J^fadras government, with sin¬ 
gular weakness and unskilfuJneea* Its con¬ 
clusion was far more happy than that govern¬ 
ment had any right to expect cither from 
their o^n measures, or from the character of 
their enemy. 


CHAPTER LXXXI, 

HOME AFFAIRS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY FROM 1750 TO 1775—IMPEACHMENT ANB 
ACQHITTAI^ OF CLIVE—CHANGE IN THE CONSTITCTION OF THE COMPANY. 


The history of events in India having been 
Ijrought down to u considerably latsr period 
than that of the home incidents by which they 
were infiuenced, it is necessary to relate what 
liappenedin the company's proceedings as the 
tidings reached England of so many and great 
vicissitudes in the East. In relating those 
changes, such frequent reference lias been 
made to the directions received in India from 
the company, and to the general policy of the 
directors, that it will not be necessary to re¬ 
count the miniitise of the company’s proceed¬ 
ings, nor to go much into detail in desciibing 
their fluctuating fortunes. 

AY hen the second half of the eighteentli 
century began, the company’s affairs were 
much tried at home by the too great eager¬ 
ness of the proprietary for large dividends. 
So long as there was prosperity in that respect, 
the proprietors of India stock did not much 
trouble themselves as to liow events w'ent in 
India. The successes of Clive, however, ex¬ 
cited so much ]}uhlie attention, that from that 
period a more enlarged interest in the affairs 
of India w^as felt by the proprietary. During 
the 5"ear 1754 he was ‘*a lion" In England, 
and popular opinion marked him out for fu¬ 
ture achievement. 

In M a roll, 1755, when he was appointed a 
member of council for Madras, the directors 
were nearly as much influenced by the general 


feeling of the proprietors as by their own con¬ 
victions that he was “ the right man in the 
right place." The French were at this period 
the rivals most dreaded by the company and 
the country, and all measures adopted by 
them to curb French power in the East were 
regarded by the people of England as patriotjc. 
This gen era I sentiment strengthened the hands 
of the directors, and enabled them to supply 
men and material of war in a measure that 
would otherwise have been impossible, while 
the company was an object of such extensive 
commercial jealousy. One cause of much of 
the anxiety of the directors, and of a large 
amount of the mal-ad mini strati on and con¬ 
fusion in India, ^vas the complicated forms of 
government contrived in London for the re¬ 
gulation of th e presiden ci e s, a rio u s at tern pts 
to remove and to modify this evil were made 
by the independent proprietors * CHve himself 
pointed it out wuth his usual vigour and clear¬ 
ness of expression, but no change fouiKl favour 
either with the directors or the councEs in 
India. The difficulties under which the di¬ 
rectors laboured from the slowmess of coin- 
mimication, and their imperfect maritime 
arrange in ents, w'ere then very great; while 
the rapid occurrence of great events in India 
baffied all their efforts to keep pace with them 

* JZ/j/ory qf ih& Britkh Empire in India ^ Thornton, 
voL i. chap, vii. pp. 570—575. 
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in tLeir amngements. Tlie councils at tlie 
pi'esideucies, not fully appreciating these dif* 
ficnltiesj constantly complained of neglect 
They perpetually demanded men and stores, 
which they often recklessly employed on en¬ 
terprises not contemplated nor api>roved of 
by the directors. Tlie sense which the court 
entertained of tbeir arduous difficulties fi oiii 
all these causes, is well expressed in their let¬ 
ter to Bengal, 1700 :—The forces that went 
abroad last year and are now destined for 
India, will demonstrate that your employers 
labour incessantly to strengthen and protect 
their settlements, the glorious successes at 
home having enabled the government to grant 
us large succours, and we must gratefully 
confess the ministry's care of this company. , 
The many remonatrances in almost every 
letter would Jiave been spared, if you had 
reflected properly on our cruel and dangerous 
situation; our mercantile concerns always 
giving place to men and stores, wdien we 
could possibly obtain them; ever distressed 
for tonnage, as we carry abroad for the go- 
verninent seldom less than one thousand tons 
an mini ly, exclusive of their men and baggage. 
Tlie heavy demorage incurred by ships de¬ 
tained by accident or otherwise in India; the 
immense expenses at Madras, with very scanty 
returns; your ow n charges very great, those 
of Bombay beyond ali bounds ; our settle¬ 
ments in Sumatra, at the same time, requiring 
large sums to put them in some state of secu¬ 
rity against enemies and dangerous neigh¬ 
bours ; if tlieee con side ration a had been duly 
weigheil, your iiijuricnis insinuations of being 
neglected must liave been turned into praise, 
that your employers could do so much under 
such untoward circumstances. We ourselves 
look back with wonder at the difficulties we 
have surmounted, and which, with our con¬ 
tracted capital, miiat have been impossible, if 
the proprietors, generoufily and without a 
mtinuuT, had not consented to reduce their 
dividend U'enty-five per cent. - but wdth all 
our economy and care, unless our servants 
studiously attend to lessen their charges and 
increase our advantages, the burthen will he 
too great for us to bear much longer.” 

The gratitude expressed towards the mi¬ 
nistry in that letter was deserved, for upon 
the increase of the company's military forces, 
and especially w'iien intelligence arrived that 
the ITrencli and other European rivals held 
out ever^y temptation to the sepoys and other 
inei’cenaries in the English service fo desert, 
Pleasures were taken by the government to 
extend and enforce the company's military 
authority. An act was passed wliicli enahied 
them to hold courts-rnartial for the punish- 
mmt of mutiny and desertion. i 

VOL. II. 


When Clive returned to England the se¬ 
cond time, he received peisonally, July ICth, 
ITCO, from the direclors, their “unanimous 
thanks for his many eminent and unparalleled 
services.” It is a sad illustration of the cor¬ 
ruption of human nature, that a few years 
later, when no further advantages were ex¬ 
pected from Clive’s military and administrative 
genius, these “ many eminent and unparalleled 
: services” were so little regarded, that the 
court of directors endeavoured to strip him 
of his property and appropriate it to them¬ 
selves. 

In 1760, hoTVever, it w’as tlie policy of the 
company to praise him; accordingly, in Sep¬ 
tember of that year, tlie proprietors marked 
their sense of Colonel Clive's services hy a 
public resolution of thanks to him. Admiral 
Pococke, and Colonel Lawrence. They also 
resolved unanimously, “ that the chairman and 
deputy chairman, when they wait upon Yice- 
admiral Pococke, Colonel Clive, and Colonel 
Lawrence, will desire those gentlemen to give 
their consent that their portraits or statues be 
taken, in order to he placed in some conspi¬ 
cuous parts of this house, that their eminent 
and signal services to this company may he 
ever had in remembrance,'' Tims the pro¬ 
prietary at large rivalled the directors in 
eulogising and conferring honours upon him : 
a few years later, and their rivalry w'as as 
signal in vituperating him, and endeavouring 
to wTcnch from him property which he had 
acquired with the sanction of the honourable 
court. Clive was, how^ever, destined to ren¬ 
der further services to the company, and to 
be still more an object of tlieir panegyric be¬ 
fore ingratitude and persecution marked him 
for their victim. In lT6i, after the unfortu¬ 
nate government of Mr. Vansittart In Bengal, 
Clive, as has been already shown in the his¬ 
tory of that presidency, was appointed gover¬ 
nor and commander-in-chief. The circum¬ 
stances attending his appointment were of 
considerable home interest to the company, 
and excited much attention from all classes 
in the country. 

There was a person in the direction of the 
company named Sulivan, by W'hose influence a 
series of injuries and annoyances to Clive were 
set on foot. Among other acts of hostility to 
him, they refused to recognise his jaghirc, 
w'hich had been conferred on him as already 
related wdth the company's approval. As this 
landed estate was worth £30,000 a year, and 
the company w as his tenant, it was deemed a 
good prize, and of easy attainment. Clive 
^vas compelled to take leading proceedings for 
the recovery of his rights, the lawyers having 
declared that his claims were legal and equit¬ 
able. The company had no ground for re- 
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sifiting them except tlifitto appi^opHatetothetri- 
Belvea Clivers property would be an advan¬ 
tage* SulLvati was perliaps actuated as mucli 
|jy jealousy of Clivers infiueuce as by cupidity* 
The latter motive was that wliicli cliieiiy pre- , 
vailed with the rest of the directors* ^ 
When tlie advices from Bengal, dated Sep¬ 
tember 3rd, 1TG3, were received by the di¬ 
rectors, great excitement was produced in 
the honourable court, and among tbe public. 
These advices were received on the 4th of 
Febniary, 1764, and informed the directors 
of the W'ar vidth Meer Cossim, and the death 
of Mr* Amyatt in the conflict at Moorshed- 
abad* On the 8th of February^ an advertise- i 
ment appeared in all the London newspapers, j 
conveying the mteJilgence that had been re¬ 
ceived. "a special grand court was called on 
the BTth of February, according to that pro¬ 
vision in the constitution of tbc company, 
under which nine proprietors might call such 
a meeting* On the 29th of February, the let 
of March, and the i2th of that month, the 
court also assembled* All the revolutions 
which had taken place in. Bengal since the 
first English acquisitions w^ere made, became 
subjects of discuesion* Long and angry de¬ 
bates riifiled the usually Bmooth surface of 
the company's meetings. The appointment 
which the directors had made of making Mr. 
Spencer governor of Bengal was “ referred 
back again to them,” and an outcry for tbe re¬ 
appointment of Clive arose winch could not be 
stifled* He was then Lord Clive* His lord- 
ship Avas present at tlie meeting on the 12th 
of March, and expressed his willingness to 
serve the company, if he were assured tlmt 
the court of directors were well diapoBed to¬ 
wards him; but he declined coming to any 
resolution at that moment. 

It soon transpired that Clive believed the 
d ep u ty - cha i rman, M r * Su livan, w aa h is e n einy. 
That gentleman almnst controlled the direc¬ 
tion* He was a man of vast influence and 
energy, and pertinacioviS in tbe extreme. He 
and Clive were at constant variance; and 
Clive resolved never to serve abroad if Buli- 
van ruled at home* In a letter addressed 
to the court of directors, March 28th, he 
exjwessed his resolution in terms firm, but 
modest and polite* He declared that he con¬ 
sidered the measures of Mr* Bull van utterly 
destructive to the interests of the company; 
but expressed liimself as ready, if that gentle¬ 
man were deprived of what was called *Hhe 
lead” in the company's aflairs, to accept the 
appointment, even if the affairs of Bengal 
shonhl provo to be in a worse condition than 
during the time of Suraj-ad-How lain To 
this letter tbe directors made no repl}^ The 
fijinnal elec Lion for the dii'ectory took place 


on the 12th of April, On the 13th “new 
chairs were chosen, and Mr. Sulivan returned 
into the body of the court*” 

On the 18th, the directors renewed their 
correspondence with Lord Clive, who at¬ 
tended there for the pnrpoae of a conference, 
at their invitation, the next day. Me then 
started new objections to his acceptance of the 
h on ours proffered to h i m * These we re the pre - 
sence in Bengal of Mr. Spencer, with whom he 
alleged many of the company's agents would 
no longer serve; and the disadvantage to 
himself pereoualJy of proceeding to India, 
while a law-suit in reference to his jaghke 
eon tinned. 

On the B7th, the court resemded the 
nomination of Mr* Spencer to the council of 
Bengal, and re-appointed him to Bombay* 
This appears to have conciliated Clive, who, 
knowing of the intention of the directors as 
to Spencer, prepared proposals of a concessive 
nature concerning his jaghire. W Ithout wait¬ 
ing for the company's acquiescence in these, 
he accepted their Bomination, and was sworn 
in, on the 3Gth of April, m president of Fort 
William and commander-in-chief of the com¬ 
pany’s forces there. 

On the fith of May, the general court 
granted to Ins lordship the income of the 
jaghire for ten years—that is to say, they 
made him a present for tea years of an in¬ 
come which was his own for ever; and this 
was (lone with a show of magnanimity, and 
consideration for bis " eminent and unparal¬ 
leled services*” The results of these pro¬ 
ceedings have been recorded in their proper 
place ill a previous chapter* The comments 
ef Mr* Mill upon the whole of these transac¬ 
tions are inaccurate, and expressed in a spirit 
unjust to the company and to Clive* 'VX hat- 
ever Mr* Mill lias written, receives cni'rency 
to a greater extent among liberal per sons not 
weU infoimed on Indian eubjects, than the 
statements of any other writer obtain; it is 
therefore important to draw attention to In¬ 
stances in wliich he allowed Ids peculiar 
opinions to sway ins mind, to the prejudice 
not only of the East India Company, but 
against the reputation of his own country, 
In the history of the East India Company, 
there 'were unhappily too many episodes tlis- 
creditahle to that body and to Englislunen; 
but it is unwort liy of a great writer and able 
man to subserve his peculiar commercial, 

; economical, or political opinions, by seizing 
upon every apparent error, and twisting it into 
a crime, and by perpetually turning aside from 
the true line of fact to attribute motive, aud 
mi&construe the intention of those to whose 
opinions and principles be ia opposed* 

On tlie proceedings between Clive and the 
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company, related above, Mr* Mill tliua anim- 
adverts;—“ Dunng tlic military and political 
traDsactions which go intensely engaged their 
servants in India, the courts of directors and 
proprietors remained for several years rather 
quiet spectators and warm expectants, than 
keen and troublesome controllers. When 
they had been agitated for a while, however, 
by the reports of mismanagement wliich were 
mutually transmitted to them by Vansittart 
and his opponents; and, at last, when they 
were alarmed by the news of a war actually 
kindled with the nabob, of the massacre of 
so many of their servants, and the extensive 
spirit of mutiny among the troops, their sense 
of danger roused fcJieni to aome acts of autho¬ 
rity, Though Clive Jmd quitted India with 
an act of Insult towards bis employers, which 
they bad highly resented; though the direc¬ 
tors had disputed and withheld payment of 
the proceeds of his jaghire, for which he had 
commenced a suit against tliem in the Court 
of Chancery; he was now proposed for go¬ 
vernor, as the only man capable of retrieving 
their disordered and desperate aftairs. Only 
thirteen directors, however, were found, after 
a violent contest, to vote for his appointment; 
while it was still opposed by eleven* Yet 
the higli powers which he demanded, as in¬ 
dispensable for the arduous services necessary 
to bo performed, though etrongly opposed, 
were also finally conferred. He was invested 
with the powers of commander-in-chief, presi¬ 
dent, and governor in Eengal ,* and, together 
with four gentlemen, named by the directors, 
was to forai a select committee, e ns powered to 
act by their ovm authority, as often as they 
deemed it expedient, without consulting the 
council, or being subject to its control/' Al- 
most every line of that passage makes a mis¬ 
statement, or conveys by implication aome 
mi srepr es e nt a t i on. 

It is not true that the court of directors re¬ 
mained quiet Bpectatoi's rather than trouble¬ 
some controllers. No impartial person can 
read tlic correspondence between the councils 
and the directors without coming to an 
opposite conclnsiQn* A very cursory inspec¬ 
tion of documents and authorities at the 
India-house must assure any honest mind 
that the directors showed activity and vi¬ 
gilance, answering all correspondence with 
promptitude, and furnisbing such means as 
they could against contingencies. So fre¬ 
quently was the company deceived, by botli 
intentional and unintentional misstatements 
from the councils, that the measures they took 
did not coiTespoud with eventualities. It is 
not true that there w^ae any indisposition to 
control their servants, when clearly aware 
that those servants were doing wrong. There 


were instances in which some want of energy 
was, in this particular, displayed, as has beeji 
noticed In previous chapters. But the time 
it required to receive intelligence and send 
back orders was so great as frequently to para¬ 
lyse the power of the directors, and enable the 
councils to answer their masters with pro¬ 
mises which they did not Intend to perform. 
As soon as the directors knew that Spencer, 
Amyatt, and others, had perversely disobeyed 
tlieir orders and committed their honour, 
these persons ^vere either removed to other' 
spheres or dismissed. In the case of several, 
more especially Aymatt, the penal resolutions 
of the directors failed to take efiect, as these 
pei'sons had already paid the penalty of life, 
for their impolicy or oppression, upon the 
field of their errors. By the expression 
“ warm expectants,” Mr. Mill evidently means 
that the directors awaited eagerly for such 
tidings of revolution and plunder as would 
fill the treasury at home. If this be not the 
meaning, the whole tone of the context is encli 
as to convey the impression. M, Aiiber* re¬ 
marks upon this passage" There is nothing 
which authorizes the inference, that they were, 
at that period, * w^arm expectants/ (it is pre¬ 
sumed) either of new acquisitions or exor¬ 
bitant gains. They desired the means of 
meeting the heavy expenditure which the 
operations in that country had entailed upon 
the company. They advised and directed, 
where advice and direction could be safely 
given; and, although they wdsely abstained 
* from controlling any measures which the exi¬ 
gency of circumstances might have called for 
on the part of the council, they communicated 
their sentiments and wishes thereon to their 
servants.'" The course taken by the directors 
in this last respect was the only rational one. 
The sphere of operation was too remote for a 
direct control; the only plan was to entrnat 
their servants with a large discretion, and 
hold them personally responsible. M. An her 
meets the allegation of Mill, tliat the directors 
w^ere only at last roused to a sense of tbeii' 
danger to resort to some acts of authority, by 
the hostilities against the nabob, the massacres 
of so many of their servants, and tlie exteosive 
spirit of mutiny among their troops, in the 
following terms :—“ The directors liad exer¬ 
cised the acts of authority referred to before 
any such news had reached England. Tlio 
death of Mr. Amyatt was not known to the 
court until three weeks after he bad been re¬ 
moved from the service; the account of the 
massacre did not arrive until three months, 
and that of tbe mutiny until six months, after 
the appointment of Lord Clive; and, instead 

^ Briiish Bffwer iu Mia, Tol. i. chap. iv. pp. 129, 
130. 
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of its liaviog Loeu coiif^iderecT. an cxtensivG 
mutiuv, tJie court of clirectorSj on tlio lltk of 
October, 17G4, caused tho following notice to 
be issued through the dally papers ■ * e can^ 
with good authority, assure the public, that 
although by the last advices from Bengal (7th 
February), the East India Company ^vere in¬ 
formed there had been a mutiny among the 
troops, instigated and encouraged by some 
French soldiers, about one hundred and fifty 
in number, who liad enlisted in the company s 
service, yet the same, at the time of dispatch- 
iug those advices, was qiiclled, without the 
loss or dcsertioJi of a siagle European, ex¬ 
cept tliose Frenchmen above-mentioned,* '* 
M, Aiiber also remarks r—“ The appointment 
of Lord Clive was that of the court of pro¬ 
prietors, and 21 ot of the court of directors. 
With regard to the high powers stated to 
have been 'demanded/ it Avould be inferred 
from the statement that they formed ono of 
the stipulations under which his lordship ac¬ 
cepted the office of president; wliereas he 
was sworn in on the 30th of April, and it 
was not until the 2otU of May that the re¬ 
commendation of the committee of corre¬ 
spondence which W'as agreed to in jicrsonal 
communication with, and not in consequence 
of any demand from his lordship, was adopted 
by the majority of the court. It was on that 
occasion that the eleven directors dissented, 
not from liis appointment, but from the reso¬ 
lution conferring such powers on the select 
committee, which was to consist ot four mem¬ 
bers besides his lordship; and so far from the 
act conferring such powers being unusual, the 
principle had obtained of appointing a select 
committee to act irrespective ot the council, 
since February, ITbG. lathe iustance of the 
expedition to Madras, under Colonel Forde, 
in 1758, the select committee acted under such 
powers, as appears by the consultations ot 
the 21st of August in that year. In tlie in¬ 
stance of Mr, Vansittart, in February, 176i, 
only three months preceding the proposition 
for conferring the powers in question on Lord 
Cliveiandtlie committee, full powers had been 
giveii by the court to ]\Ir, Vansittart, * with 
authority to pursue whatever means he judged 
most proper to attain the object. He was in 
all cases, 'where it could be done conveniently, 
to consult the council at large, or, at least, the 
select committee, though the power of deter¬ 
mining was vested ut him aIo7ie * 

^^'hile Clive was engaged in Bengal, the 
company at home "was much chagidned and 
scoudaliaed by the communications which he 
made of the corruption of the court of Bengal. 
It is mucli to be wished that the conduct of 
the company to Clive himself in pecuniary 
matters had been as liononrable as it w'as 


upon receipt of his comm uni cations, and as 
they insisted the conduct of their conneik 
ought to be in their dealings with native 
peoples and princes. The subject of presents 
from native princes to the servants of the 
East India Company, upon any revolution or 
great political change, was a difficult subject 
to adjust. Mr, Mill, in his history, places 
tlie lists of recipients before his readers, and 
show's the aggregate amount which in less 
til an ten years, as was proved before a com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, 'tv^aa re¬ 
ceived. This list, \vi til the prefatory remarks 
of Mr. Mill, will interest onr readers:— 
^'The practice ivbieh prevails in all nide 
goverunients of accompanying an application 
to ft man in powder with a gratification to some 
of bis ruling passions, most frequently to the 
steadiest of all his passions, Iiis avarice or ra¬ 
pacity, 1ms always remarkably distinguished 
tlie governments in the Fast, and hardly any 
to so extraordinary a degree as the govern¬ 
ments of the very rude people of India. 
When the English suddenly acquired their 
extraordinary power in Bengal, the current of 
presents, so w ell accustomed to take its course 
in the channel drawm by hope and fear, flowed 
very naturally, and very copiously, into the lap 
of the strangers. A person in India, who had 
favours to ask, or evil to deprecate, could not 
easily believe, till acceptance of his present, 
that tlie great man to whom he addressed 
himself was not his foe. Besides the sums, 
which we may suppose it to have been in the 
power of the receivers to conceal, and of the 
amount of which it is not easy to form a con¬ 
jecture, the follow-ing were detected and dis¬ 
closed by the committee of the House of 
Commons, in 1773 

of mich sttius us heeii proved or aehum* 
ledged before the commliee lo hnre hem dhtrihided 
bp the priiiees uml other ^latives of Bergot, from the 
pear 17o7 to the gear 1765, both xnclush'ei didlu~ 
gimlihig the fr'ineipul iiiaes of the mid dhirih'idlomi 
umI &pedfginQ the mme remited by each immn re- 
speeUvehj^ 


Uaptes, 

2SO,000 


31,500 


Revolution iu. favour of Meer Jafficr, ia 1757^ 
Rupees. 

Mr. Drake (Goveruor) . 

Colonel CUva as second 

in the select committee 280,000 
Ditto comimiider-in- 

chief .200,000 

Ditto as a private dona¬ 
tion 1000,000’*' 

--2,030,000 234,000 


* It appears, by the c.^trsct iu the appendix, lio. 10:^i 
from tlie evidence gi'cn on the trial of Ram Chura be¬ 
fore the goveruur and conucil in 176h hy Roy Dtilip, 
who had the prijvcipal niana^ceirient in the distribution oi 
the treasures of the deceased nabob, Suraj-ad-Dowlah, upon 
the nccession of Jaffier Ali Cawn—that Roy Dulop tlicu 
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Mr. lYatta as ft Tiiember liupecs. Rupees, 
of ihc committee , , 240,000 


Ditto as a private dona- 
lion ■ . . . . , 800,000 

-1,040,000 117,000 

Ylajor Kilpatrick 240,000 27,000 

Ditto as a private donation . . 300,000 33,7o0 

Mr. ^raningham 240,000 27,000 

Mr. Bechev.240,000 27,000 

Sis raembei s oE council one lac 
each ......... 600,000 68,200 

ilr, Walsh. 500,000 56,250 

Mr. Scraftou ....... 200,000 22,500 

]^Ir. Lushiiigtuu ..50,000 5,625 

Stipulation to the navy and army 600,000 


1,261,075 

Mi'momnditm .—The sum of two --—^ 

lacs to Lord CUve, as corn- 
man der-in-chief, must be de¬ 
ducted irem this account, it 


heing included in the doua- 
tion to the army .... 


22,500 

LoJ'd ChVe^s jaghire was likewise 
obtained at this ^^eriod’ ♦ . . 

Revolution in favour of Cossim, 1760. 

1,238,573 

Mi'. Sumner . . . . . . . 


as,000 

Mr. IMwell . .. 

270,000 

30,937 

51r. M’Guire ....... 

180,000 

20,625 

Mr. Smyth 

134,000 

15,354 

Major Yorkc ....... 

134,000 

16,354 

Geueral Calllaud ...... 

200,000 

32,016 

Mx. Yauaittart, 1762, received 
seven lacs j but the two laca to 
General CalHaud are included;^ 
so that only five lacs must be 
counted for here ..... 

500,000 

58,333 

Mr. M'Guire 5000 gold mohrs 

75,000 

8,760 


200,269 


Bevolution in favour of JuMer, 1763. 
Stipulatioii to the army .... 2,500,000 291,666 

Ditto to the navy ...... 1,250,000 145,833 

437,499 

Major Monrof in 1704 I'eceived 
from Bui wan Sing:li .... 10,000 

Ditto from the nabob .... 3,000 

The ollicera bclongiug to Major 
Monroes family from ditto . . 3,000 

The army received from the mei- 
ehants at Benares ..... 400,000 46,666 


62,666 


Nujum-ad-Bowlali^s accession, 1765. 

Mr. Sjjcncer ....... 200,000 23,333 

^Jessienra Plcyddl, Burdett, and 

Gi'ay, one lac each .... 300,000 35,000 

received, as h present from Coionel Clive, one lac, 25,000 
rupees, being live per cent, on 25 kcs. It does not ap¬ 
pear that this evidence was taken on oatli. 

^ This, as noticed by Sir J. Malcolm, L/fi ^ 
vol. ii. p, 187, ia incorrect. The jaghire was not granted 
till the end of 1759, two years after Mcer Jaflier had been 
seated on the throne, 

f It appears Colonel Monro aceepfed a jaghire from 
the king, of £] 2,500 a year, which he delivered to the 
Nabob Meer Jnfficr, the eircumstanees of which are stated 
in the Journals of the year 1825. 


Rupees. £> 

Mr. Johnstone ...... 237,000 27,630 

Mr. Leycester. . . . . . . 112,500 13,125 

Mr. Senior ........ 172,600 20,125 

Mr. Middlelon.122,500 14,2'Jl 

Mr. Gideon Johnstone , , . . 50,000 5,883 

’139,357 

General Carnac received from Bul- 
waii Sing in 1765 ..... 80,000 9,B33 

Ditto from the king ..... 200,000 23,333 

Lord Clive received from the Ec^ 

g^imml766. 500,000 58,333 


90,999 

Rest it ution—JaMer, 1757* 


£ast India Company . ..1,200,000 

Europeans. 600,000 

Natives. 250,000 

Armenians ^ . 100,000 

2,150,000 


Cossim, 1760. 

East India Company ... . 62,500 

Jh flier, 1763. 

East India Company , .. 375,000 

Europeans, Natives, &e. ....... 600,000 

975,000 


East India Company ..... 5,000,000 583,3a3 

Total of prescuta, 2,169,665. 

Restitution, &c, £3,770,833. 

Total amount, exclusive of Lord 

Clive's jaghire . ..£5,940,498 


—The mpees arc valued according to 
the rate of e3:chaj3ge of the company's bills at the dilfrrent 
periods.^T 

Mr. Mill iviselj anJ eloqueDtly remarheri 
upon these facts—" That this was a practice 
presenting the strongest demand for effectnal 
regulation, its obvious consequences render 
manifest and indisputable. In tlie first place, 
it laid the nahobsj nilers, and other loadjiig 
men of the country, under endless and un¬ 
limited oppression; hecanse, bo long as they 
on wlioni tlieir wlioie j?o\ver and influence 
depended were pleased to desire presents^ 
nothing could he -withheld which tliey either 
possessed or had it in tiieir power to ravage 

* Tiieso sums appear by evidence to have been received 
by the parties; but the committee think proper to state 
that Mohammed RcKa Cawu intended a present of one 
lae of rapees to each of the four deputies sent to treat 
with Nujura-ad-Dow'lah upon hia father*^ death; vh. 
ilessrs. Johnstone, Leycester, Senior, and Middletou ; but 
Sir. Middleton and Mr. Leycester affirm that they never 
accepted theirs, and Jlr. Johnstone appears to have tcu- 
dered his back to jMobammed Reaa Cawo, who would 
not accept Ihenj. These biJIs (except Mr. Seuior's for 
50,000 rupees) appear to have been afterwards laid before 
the select committee, and no further evidimce has been 
produced to your committee concerning them. iMr. Senior 
received 50,000 rupees of bis, and it k stated against him 
in this accomit. 

t T/drd Meforl mi the Sink, mtd Condllim^ 

of iM Eiui India 177^^ Jjp. 20—23. 
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nnd extort That tlie temptations under 
which the servants of the company were 
placed, carried them to those heights of ex¬ 
action which were within their Tea cl ^ is far 
from tnie. They showed, on the contrary, a 
reserve and forbearance, which the education 
received in no other country, probably in the 
world, except their own, could have enabled 
men, in their extraordinary circumstances to 
maintain." 

On tlie 17th of July, 1737, Lord Clive pre* 
sented himself before the court of directors, 
upon his return from Bengal, after Ills brief 
but successful career there. The court con¬ 
gratulated him in terms of energetic praise, | 
declaring that his conduct ^‘exceeded the 
court's most sanguine expectations, not only 
in the very eminent services he had rendered 
the company by his wise and judicious ad¬ 
ministration of their affairs during bis resi¬ 
dence in Bengal, but also by that prudent 
and well-formed plan which he had suggested 
for tlie regulation of the plan of the select 
committee; and that it was imposable by 
force of words to repreaent to his lordship the 
high sense of gratitude tlio court entertained 
for the constant attention given by his lord- 
ship to the company's interests," 

“ On the 23rd of September, the general 
court, in consideration of the important ser- 
Auces rendered to the company hy Lord Clive, 
recommended to, and authorized, the court of ’ 
directors to make a grant, under the com¬ 
pany’s seal, to his lordship, and his personal 
representatives, of a further term of ten years 
on his jaghire. The indenture granting the 
same was approved and engrossed in October 
following." 

The court of directors were probably well 
pleased with theii' judgment upon Clive's ser¬ 
vices, upon receiving a despatch from the 
council of Bengal, conveying a good account 
of the company's prospects, and attributing it 
to the genius of Clive. The council must 
have been much impressed Avitli the over¬ 
whelming ability of the great general and 
statesman, when, in spite of his reforms, and 
resolute and even hauglity conduct to them- 
Bclves, they could make u]> their minds to 
lavish compliments upon him in this fashion ;— 
We should be wanting in the jnat praises 
of superior merit, and in gratitude for the ea- * 
BCBtial services performed by Lord Clive, if 
we failed to acknowledge that, to the prudence 
and vigour of his adminUtratiou, yon are 
chiefly to ascribe the present flourishing con¬ 
dition of your affairs. Firm and indefatigable 
in hifi pursuits, he joined, to the weight of 
personal character, a zeal for your service, and 
a knowledge of your interests, which could 
not but insure success, : 


We beheld a presidency divided, head¬ 
strong and licentious ; a government witliout 
nerves ; a treasury without money, and a 
service without subordination, discipline, or 
public spirit. We may add that, amidst a 
general stagnation of useful industry and of 
licensed commerce, individuals were accumu¬ 
lating immense riches, which they bad ravished 
from the insulted prince and his helpless 
I people, w ho groaned under tlie united pressure 
of discontent, poverty, and oppression. 

Such was the condition of this presidency 
and of these provinces. Your present situa¬ 
tion need not he described. TJie liberal sup¬ 
plies to CJilna; the state of your treasury, of 
your investment, of the service, and of the 
wJioIe country, declare it to he the strongest 
contrast to what It was. 

We repeat/' added the committee, ” wdiat 
^ve have already declared to Lord Clive, that 
no motive, no consideration, shall ever induce 
us to depart from that system of politics 
which lias been recommended to ns by precept 
and example, unless some A^ery extraordinary 
event and unforeseen change should occur in 
the posture of your affairs/’ 

On the Gth of April, 1770, the committee 
of the military fund carried into effect an 
agreement between Lord Clive and the com¬ 
pany, in respect to the legacy left to his lord¬ 
ship by Meer Jaffier, referred to in a previous 
chapter. This sum amounted to £G2,S33* 
Meer Jaflfier's successor added to this sum 
£37,700. There was also an additional sum 
of £24,128, due by the company for interest 
at eight per cent, on tliose amounts. Mr, Mill 
sneeringly observes that “ to this ambiguous 
transaction the Institution at Poplar owes its 
foundation." This is one of the many errors 
into which that able man was betrayed by the 
animus which he cherished towards tlie com¬ 
pany. The Institution at Poplar, under the 
designation of “ Poplar Hospital," was founded 
for the relief of those who had belonged to the 
company’s maritime serAnce, or who might at 
any future time have belonged to it. Lord 
Clive’s fund Avae for the heneiit of those who 
had been in the military service, or who, in 
alter times, niiglit have served in the com¬ 
pany's army. Poplai^ Hospital was instituted 
nearly a century before CUyc was born, 
in 1327. 

The conquests of Hyder Ali, which occa¬ 
sioned such tumiiUs and alarms in the preei- 
deucies of Bombay and Madras, excited great 
concern in the con it of directors. The follow¬ 
ing despatch to the council of Madras sets the 
ah airs between Hyder, the Habob of the Car¬ 
natic, and the Madras council, in their true 
light, and proves that the directors clearly 
understood how so many dangers and dis- 
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tresses were broiiglit about, i\otwithstancling 
the advantageous light in wldcli the council 
placed their own conduct, aud their petulant 
accusations, against the nabob, and every one 
else whom their own ignorance, incapacity, 
and apathy involved in their abortive projects 
and disputes. The date of the despatch was 
March, 1770:-- 

In your letter to the nabob, dated the 
16til July, 17(>7, you say that it haa been 
your intention, ever since 1761, to embrace 
the -first favoimhle opportunity of securing 
the several passes into the Carnatic. That 
you then had a favourable opportunity, be¬ 
cause the Mahrattas had already struck a 
terror into Hytier's forces ; therefore, you 
urged the nabob to exert his utmost to get 
this accomplished. You afterwards promised 
him the government of the Mysore country. 
Your iield deputies pompously appointed him 
fougedar thereof; and then you accuse him 
of having an insatiable desire of extending his 
dominions. He finds himself, by following 
your advice, reduced, disappointed, and almost 
despised; and then yon blame him for want 
of temper. 

You have attempted to explain away the 
value of almost everything for which yon 
have ventured to plunge us into a war with a 
view^ to obtain. To such a degree of irreso¬ 
lution and disability had your ill-conduct of 
iho war reduced you, that necessity obliged 
3 ^ 11 , at last, to give Mr. Andrews, in his in¬ 
structions to treat with Hyder, a very extra¬ 
ordinary carte hlanclie^ nearly to this effect: 
‘ If Hyder will not relinquish places taken, we 
must relinquish pretensions thereto.' 

“ You Bs.y the nabob has the Bengal trans¬ 
actions always in hfs mind :—we wonder not 
at it. Yon have, contrary’' to our express in¬ 
junctions, afforded but too much reason for all 
the country powers around you to suspect us 
of encroaching designs against their posses- 
sions and tranquillity, and gained no one ad¬ 
vantage thereby. 

In the first article of j^our treaty with 
H^^der, you include, in general words, all the 
friends and allies of the contracting parties, 

* provided they do not become aggressors 
but if they become aggressors, they lose the 
benefit of such treaty. 

Now, as by the treaty with the soubahdar, 
Bazalet Jung is prohibited expressly, at any 
time, from yielding Hyder the common formal 
civilities necessarily practised by country 
powers who are at peace with each other, we 
cannot conceive how Bazalet Jung can fulfil 
the condition by which he holds his ciroar, 
and yet continue on good terms with Hyder, 
aa all our allies must do, if they net conform¬ 
ably to the first article of your treaty w^ith him. 


“ By your letter to the president and coun¬ 
cil of Bengal, 2lst March last, and their reply 
thereto, of the Slst of the same month, we 
find a plan has been concerted between you, 
for establishing a fund for military resources, 
by a reduction of the investments on which 
we had so much reason to depend. However 
salutary it miglit he to provide against tuturc 
exigencies, after your investments shall have 
been carried to their full extent, yet it is with 
the utmost astonishment we see that our ser¬ 
vant a (apprised, as they are, of the obligation 
tlie company is under to pay £400,000 an¬ 
nually to government, exclusive of the indem¬ 
nity for tea, which may^ be estimated at near 
£200,000) could entertain an idea of depriv¬ 
ing 113 of the only means we could have to 
discharge the same, together with such divi¬ 
dends as the proprietors might reasonably ex¬ 
pect from our late acquisitions, and at the 
same time enable us to provide for the pay¬ 
ment of bills of exchange, or our common and 
necessary consignments, and the other impor'- 
tant occasions which must indispensably be 
complied with," 

Tlic reference made in the foregoing de¬ 
spatch to the annual payment of £400,000 a 
year to the Britieh government arose from an 
act passed to that effect in June, 1757, com¬ 
pelling the company to pay that sum for 
permission to hold the sovereignty of their 
territorial possessions in India lor two years. 
This was another instance of the flagrant 
manner in which the crown and parliament 
were ever ready to rend from the company 
money on any pretext. After the resources 
of the company liad been drained in formid¬ 
able wars, and territory w^as conceded to 
them, by the revenues of which they hoped 
to cover the expenses incurred, the crown 
and parliament were ready to seize as much 
of these revenues as possible, leaving the 
company to meet its onerous pecuniary obli¬ 
gations as best it could. The government 
and parliament fonnd an opportunity for 
enacting this piece of rapacity, in conse¬ 
quence of the turbulent proceedings of the 
proprietors of Indian stock, who looked for 
the most exorbitant dividends, under allega¬ 
tions of the wealth of their newly-acquired 
provinces, which liaised the envy and cupidity 
of the goveraing classes in England. They 
at once proclaimed tliat subjects should not 
become territorial lords, or make conquests, 
except for the weal of the entire nation. The 
company protested tliat some of these cessions 
were in payment of expenses actually in¬ 
curred, and that for most, if not all, of their 
accessions of land they paid a rent, and, in 
many cases, equal to that upon which zemin¬ 
dars and ])o]ygars held their tenures, and fai 
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more surely paid, Tlie legislature eared for 
none of tliese argiunentaj nor for any repre¬ 
sentations tliat mi gilt be made, tlie object 
of its members being to relieve tbcmselves 
from taxation, and place money at the dis¬ 
posal of goveinuient, for its own purposes, 
however uiijuatly taken from the company. 
The king of England and his ministers were 
as ready as the Emperor of Delhi, Ids sou- 
balidars, and their uahohs, to seize what 
mightj under their especial circiimstaoccs, he 
taken. Tlie jMalirafta chiefs were not the 
only royal personages who took ^^chout^' 
from the Indian lands. The East India Com¬ 
pany had to pay a chout’* to tlie Mahrattas 
of tlieir own legislature upon tlie lands from 
which they hoped to acquire a revenue. The 
Act compelling the company to pay j£400,000 i 
a-year expired in 1769, hut ^vas then reneu'ed* 
for five years. The act in. 1767, besides ex¬ 
acting the tribute, compelled the company, 
ivhetker it suited their business or not, to ex¬ 
port a given value in British produce. 

Closely following the renewal of tlie tribute 
act, government passed measures giving to 
their admirals on the coasts of India extra¬ 
ordinary powers, wEicli were used stupidly 
and obstinately, as the reader has seen in the 
relation of the absurd interference of Admirals 
Lindsey and Harland in affairs for which they 
had neither intelligence, experience, nor capa¬ 
city. Three commissioners sent out by the 
company in 1769 never reached their desti¬ 
nation. This was one cause of the assump¬ 
tion of absolute supervision by the admirals, ^ 
whose powers u^ould have been held in check 
by the authority conferred on the commis¬ 
sioners with the consent of the crow-n. 

In 1772 the directors were obliged to re¬ 
present to the ministers that, in consequence 
of the imperfect power allowed to the com¬ 
pany for the punishment of iu servants, the 
directors \vere unable to enforce their au¬ 
thority ; that the recent wars, whieh they 
neither desired nor occasioned, liad absorbed 
their revenue ; that the expenditure for troops 
and stores had increased; and that the in- ' 
vestment upon the “ out-tuu,” upon wdiieh they 
relied for means to meet their expenses, was 
actually suspended, from the ahsorbtion of 
their capital. It might have been expected 
that the ruinous tribute of £I:fX),OOQ a-year 
\vouid, under such circunisUnces, have been re¬ 
mitted; hut the minister of the day showed 
no disposition to relax demands, or in any 
way favour the company. The directors 
and proprietors did not themselves adopt 
prudent courses. They had not long before 
declared a dividend of 6|: per cent, with the 
full knowdedge of their embaiTassmeiits; but 
* 7 Geo. JJl. top, o7* 


the £100,000 demanded by government was 
not paid. A public opinion was rapidly 
created against tlie company and its servants. 
Forgotten matters were sought out, refuted 
accusations were revived, ains iorgiven or 
passed lightly over by the public, were 
dragged to light again ; returned Indians " 
were ridiculed in the newspaper and comle 
press, caricatures of those persons as ^'nabobs” 
were exhibited in the print shops, while eager 
crowds approvingly gazed upon them; and, 
in duo, a widespread hostility existed to- 
wards the directors and their agents. Had 
the company paid its way and made good 
dividends, had new accounts of glorious vie- 
I fories, instead of the intelligence conceruiug 
the defeats and disgraces attending the war 
I with Mysore arrived, tiic mob would iiave 
cheered, the nation ’would Jiave been proud 
of its heroes, the company's nabobs and the 
holders of East India stock Avould have been 
the moat respecLable of citizens. ^ A cloud 
came upon the face of the great luminary, and 
every vulgar eye looked fearlessly upon it. 
The very persons that had courted the pa¬ 
tronage of the company only a short time be¬ 
fore, wlveu in the heyday of its powei’, M'ere 
amongst the pamphleteers and accusers who 
detracted its fair and legitimate fame. Lord 
Clive, instead of being a popular idol, became 
a popular victim. The families of those whom 
he had deprived of place and power, when in 
1765 he uprooted so many maladministrators, 
as well as so niucli maiadmiuiatration, had 
hated him from that time, and virulently ca¬ 
lumniated him; hut the public mind was not then 
prepared to listen to them i now it was ready 
to believe as well as to hear every fiction, as 
wcW as every fault wliich flow-ed from the 
tongues of his vituperators. The circum¬ 
stances under ’which liia lordship had entered 
upon that arduous trust were forgotten, whilst 
the most distorted views were given of his 
measures. Lord Clive was not a recognised 
servant of the state; lie derived no authority 
from law: he was xikced over a presidency, 
divided, headstrong, and lieentious; the ti'ea- 
sury was without money, and the service 
without subordination, discipline, or public 
spirit; the subordinate functionaries being 
aware that they were only amenable to punish¬ 
ment within the precincts of the Maliratta 
ditch. Such a state of things was alone to be 
met and overcome by the firm and resolute 
line of conduct wbich his lordship adopted. 
The effect on the interests of the indivkluals 
’who suffered under the well-merited rebuke 
their conduct had drawn upon them, led to 
the strong opposition evinced at the time to¬ 
wards his lordship,—a feeling which was 
fomented by some of the leading members of 
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thetlirection, ^Tlla were personally indisposed 
Uward3 Ijim,* ^ 

A select and a secret committee were moved 
for in parliimient. Tiie members were gene- 
rally adverse to tlie company^ and many w^ere 
envious of tlie reputations and fortunes wliieli 
jiad been made in India, by wbicli persons 
originally obscure, towered above “ old fami- 
]m'* They were denounced in and out of 
parliament as upstarts, as if it were criminal 
of them to be either braver, wiser, or more 
clever than the gentry at home. Those who 
had grown ricli bv legitimate means, were the 


any more than the latter from just censure* 
As many who Jjacl grown rich in India did so 
by plundering their own employers as wed as 
vantushed princes and peoples —211 en w4o 
had dared nothing, and done nothing for the 
good of tJie company or the honour of their 
comitry, and ns these were a vast majority of 
all til at had grown rich iu India, the “ w'ealthy 
Indians" ■were as a class liable to suspicion 
and exposed to abuse* A perfect hurricane 
of ohloq^uy and invective raged round the heads 
of all connected w itb the East India Com¬ 
pany* How strange the fortunes of this ano¬ 
malous society^—one year the pride of an em¬ 
pire, and conquering empires, its servants 
statesmen and generals, wbose names filled 
the world; in another year, not remote, none 
so poor as to do it homage* Its fortunes 
were like dashing meteors, attracting every 
eye, and passing swiftly oil into darkness* 
ritful and gloi'iouB w ere the episodes of its 
progress* Eveiy season of renown was fol¬ 
lowed by one of obloquy* Now gorgeous 
Eastern kings poured forth their treasures 
before it, as offerings to its valour, udsdom, 
and po’wer* Anon, the street-rahble mock its 
ill re dors as they pass; and the most stupid 
country gentlemen that ever si umbered and 
voted upon the benches of the commons, deem 
themselvea of too much conse<tueiice to asso¬ 
ciate-with its leturncd ministers and soldiers, 
men who had 

" ^lade tlnj earth to tremble. 

And did shahe Itiugdohis*^' 

TTie general feeling against the company 
and its servants was promoted by an event 
in \vJlicit they had no share, except as suf¬ 
ferers. In the year 1770 the rains tailed in 
hengal. Upon them depended the rice crops— 
upon these tlie sustenance of thirty millions of 
Iminan beings* A famine ensued, such as often 
was known in India, especially in the rice 

* Auber’fl attd Fro^re^s qf the Emt htdie. Com- 
vol. L p. 338, 
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districts* The loss of human life was terrible. 
The Ganges rolled down day by day num¬ 
bers of dead bodies-—they had perished of 
hunger* Nothing excites so much sympathy 
in England as a famine, Englishmen hear of 
desolating wars w^ith an excitement, w'hich, iu 
admiration of the results, and of the feats per¬ 
formed, counteracts the disgust which blood¬ 
shed would otherwise create. But in a famine 
there is no room for any emotions but pity 
and horror, unless where human instrument¬ 
alities are engaged in producing the ruin, 
and then the English cbai^acter fires up in 
rage against the oppressors. This was the 
case at the period of which these pages treat. 
The tidings of famine and death from India 
exasperated the multitude. It was believed 
that the company's agents had hoarded and 
forestalled the rice, and in their eagerness for 
gain, allowed multitudes of their fellow-crea¬ 
tures to starve* Commensurate efforts to dis¬ 
abuse the public mind were not made; and 
perilap.s no efforts would have been successful 
iu correcting the prejudice which was greedily 
received. As Macanlay wrote, “ These uu- 
happy events greatly increased tlie unpopula¬ 
rity of Lord Ciive* None of his acts had the 
smallest tendency to produce such a calamity* 
If the fiersmuts of the company had traded in 
rice, they had dune so in direct contravention 
of tile rule wliicli he had laid down, and while 
in power had resolutely enforced* But in the 
eyes of bis countrymen he ^vas iJic nabob— 
the Anglo-Indian character personified ; and 
while be was building and jilanting iu Burrey, 
he was held rCBponsible for the effects of a 
diy season in Eeiigal*'' Clive, as the winter 
last quoted also remarked, “ Had to bear the 
double odium of Ills bad and his good actions, 
of every Indian abuse, anti of every Indian 
reform.” Clive had himself a seat in parlia¬ 
ment ; his enemies desired to have a sentence 
of expuisioii passed upon him; they sought 
the coiifiacation of his estates, and cleniaiided 
that he should be deprived of his rank in the 
army. Clive's conduct iu the house was as 
intrepid as in the field. He astonished even 
the great Chatham by his clear statements, 
lucid arrangements, sound argument, manly 
eloquence, and bold, defiant declamation* He 
bore liimself as haughtily and bravely to the 
senate of England, as to the corrupt council 
of Calcutta, or before the throne of the MoguL 
As soon as his fortunes were on the wane, 
nearly all hia professed friends, and even those 
xvhom he had loaded with benefits, forsook 
liim. It was the common belief that all hia 
property would be seiised, and his person in¬ 
carcerated, after being etripped of all his well- 
won honours* Men supposed tliat nothing 
would remain to him but his genius and his 

X X 


objects of as much acrimonious jealousy as 
those who brought home their stores of plun¬ 
der ; nor -vvere the former free from calumny. 
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glory; and witb these Ills former parasites, 
acquaintances, and colleagues had least sym¬ 
pathy, They thought more of Ins palace in 
Shropshire, his splendid mansion at Clare- 
mont, his seat in parliament, and hia title, 
than of the renown of Arcot and Flaasey, the 
conquest, salvation, and effective administra¬ 
tion of an empire* 

The committees examined and cross-ex- 
amined him, Frank, manly, great in his 
hnmiiiation as when he gave law to India, 
lie met all inquiries with openness and truth. 
He justified acts for wliich he has been since 
generally condemned by writers who feared 
to encounter public opinion in our own times i 
by defending him, but who were by no means 
certain tlint his conduct deserved denuncia¬ 
tion, Some of the worst acts attributed to 
him, were performed under circumstances ; 
which open up questions of the nicest ea- 
Euistry, and such as no man of hononr and 
virtue, who was enlightened and experienced, 
would hastily decide* Tlie committee did 
not conclude its inquiries the first session, 
hut in the next having still further prose¬ 
cuted them, it came to a conclusion* Before the 
verdict was announced, it was made apparent 
to all, and to the horror of those whom Lord 
Macaulay justly calls, “ the low-miuded and 
rancorous pack who had run him dowui, and 
were eager to worry him to death/^ that 
Clive had found one faithful and sympathis¬ 
ing friend—Ids king, George III., who, with 
all hie faults, had such signal virtues, deter¬ 
mined to stand by his loyal and magnanimous, 
even if erring, servant While yet they were 
questioning and cross-questioning him, the 
king had liim installed in the Order of the 
Bath, vutli great pomp, in the chapel of 
Henry the Seventh, He had been before 
elected to this dignity, hut the king chose 
the occasion of Mb persecution thus to honour 
him. Shortly afterwards he made him lord- 
lieutenant of Shropshire; and when, kissing 
his majesty's hand upon occasion of his ap¬ 
pointment, he ventured to refer to his dangers 
and services, and sufferings, the king betrayed 
much emotion* His majesty gave him a pri¬ 
vate audience, and took occasion to converse 
intimately with him on Indian topics. 

Notwithstanding the king^s favour, and the 
transparent corruption of his accusers, Bur- 
goyne, the chairman of the committee, became 
bis accuser before the house. Lord Macaulay 
gives this man too much credit for both his 
parts and Lis honour. Clive found another 
friend; Wedderburn, the attorney-generalj 
eloquently and ably defended him. Clive 
replied to Burgoyne and his other assailants 
with courage. and dignity, but there was a 
tone of plnintiveness in his address never be¬ 


fore known as he recounted bis wrongs and 
hi^ sorrows : it was the first echo of a break¬ 
ing heart* The con eluding paragraph of Ids 
address was striking, in which he reminded 
them that not only hie honour, but their own, 
was to be decided* He then left the liouse,' 
The commons passed a series of resolutions, 
several of which related to Clive personally* 
The first declared that he had, w\ien in com- 
niand of the troops in India, received large 
sums of money from Meer Jaffier, The house 
would not affirm Burgoyne's eagerly-pressed 
eoncliision, that they were received corruptly 
A substantial motion was then made, that 
GJive had abused the power he possessed, 
and set a bad example to the public servants; 
the ‘'previous question'' was put and carried, 
the bouse thus refusing to entertain the ques¬ 
tion at ail Wedderburn adroitly tooli; ad¬ 
vantage of the temper of the house, and 
moved that Lord Clive had rendered great 
and meritorious services to his country* This 
was hotly debated. The truth of the propo¬ 
sition rvas evident, but if carried, Clive would 
go forth more triumphant than ever* It was 
tantamount to a vote of thanks of the house* 
His enemies struggled fiercely against it, 
speaking against time, and endeavouring to 
weaken the numbers on bis side by exhaus¬ 
tion. The night wore away, and w'hen the 
morning shone clear and briglit upon St* Ste¬ 
phen's, Clive's antagoniats conceiving that there 
was too much patriotism in the commona of 
England to refuse a great man so just a tri¬ 
bute, shrank from a decision, and tlie resolu¬ 
tion w'as carried iiemine co^itradtccvte. This 
was a terrible blow for Olive's enemies out of 
doors, and especially among the corrupt, cow¬ 
ardly, and envious clique within the circle of 
the directors themselves. 

Olive's success brought crowds of fiatterera 
around him, who had forsaken him when the 
thunder-cloud was yet dark above his head, 
and seemed ready to discharge its bolts upon 
Mm. He was no longer deserted. He sought 
the society of a few attached friends, he basked 
in royal favour, he surrounded himself by 
luxury; but, amidst all, be pined—bis heart 
was broken* The king and the senate ol kis 
country had stood by him, but the ignorant 
masses were prejudiced, and regarded him 
wdth superstitious horror; the venal among 
the proprietary of India stock and their friends 
Icept up an ineessant attack upon him still 
The company, whose favour he had fought 
and lived for, and for which he had conquered 
kingdoms, looked coldly on him; and his sen- 
si tive heart soon sank into a depression deeper 
than death, and from wdiich he sinfully sought 
death as a relief. On the 22nd of Kovem-* 
ber, 1774, be committed suicide, having juat 
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arrived at tlie age of forty-nine* His enemies 
trod upon his ashes, chased his memory 
through every avenue of the past, vitupe¬ 
rated the dead. His country slowly came to 
a juater appreciation of his errors and of hia 
sins, of his greatness and of his glory. 

The proceedings of the commons in con¬ 
nection with the inquiry which secured Clive 
from the power of his enemies, were harsh 
and stern to the company. A resolution was 
passed, that all territory won by the arms of 
the state belonged to the state, and that the 
East India Company had violated that prin¬ 
ciple. The company had but little aid from 
the state in its acquisitions^ and paid for that 
aid vastly more than its value. The principal 
isstie of the inquiry was " the regulation act."'* 
This act increased the value of the qualifica¬ 
tion demanded Irom a director, prescribed a, 
new oath, and made various regulations of a 
purely administrative nature In connection 
with the directory. It decreed that Bengal 
should be governed by a governor-general 
and four councillors, each to con tin lie in office 
for five years. The presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay ^yere to obey the government of 
Bengal. The directors were to send to the 
secretaries of state copies of all advices, but 
no control was to he excremed by the ministry. 


Warren Hastings ivas nominated in the act 
itself as the first governor-general of India. 
Lien tenant-general Clavering, the Uonomablc 
Cleorge Monson, Bichard Barweli, and Pliilip 
Francis, Eaqrs., the first members of tlie su¬ 
preme council. A supreme court of judicature 
was to be established at Calcutta, The com¬ 
pany's monopoly was made more stringent 
than ever* Another act* granted tlie com¬ 
pany £1,400,000 on loan for their relief. The 
nation was to forego for a time all participa¬ 
tion in teiritorial profits. The dividend to 
proprietors was fixed at six per cent. The 
amount of merchandise in English commo¬ 
dities, to be annually exported by the com¬ 
pany, should be to tlie value of £380,837* 
TJie crowm was to appoint officers to conduct 
the civil and military affairs. The company 
objected to most of these provisions, and the 
court of proprietors refused to recogniHe the 
appointment by the crown of General Cla- 
veriug to command their forces. Ultimately 
they gave way. The members of the enpreme 
council, Sir Elijah Impey the new chief jus¬ 
tice, and vaiuous other persons of distinction, 
embarked at St. Helen's on the Ist of April, 
1774, and from this period commenced a new 
phase of the existence of the East India Com¬ 
pany. 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 

AFRURS IN BENGAL DUHING THE GOTBRNMENT OF WAEREN HASTINGS — TERRITORY 
WRESTED mOU THE MOGUL AND GIVEN TO THE NABOB OF OUDK—ALLIANCE WITH 
THE NABOB FOR THE CONQUEST OF THE ROHILLAS—EXECUTION OF NUNDCOOMAR— 
VAST SUMS OBTAINED BY HASTINGS FOR TEE COMPANY FROM THE NATIVE PRINCES. 


It is important to glance at the relations of 
the British to surrounding powers, and of 
those powers to one anotlier, at the period 
when the government of Bengal, and by con¬ 
sequence the government of India, devolved 
upon Warren Hastings. 

The emperor's government wag in a very 
feeble condition. He had been for a number 
of years dependent by turns upon the Nabob 
of Oude, the Mahrattas, and the English, 
Even the nizam of the Deccan, and the sou- 
bahdar of Bengal, were not too feeble to give 
him uneasiness <jr offer affront to his authority. 
The major part of the princes of India had 
shaken off the imperial authority. Vassals, 
or officials of the supreme povt^ei^ took 
advantage of the general decay of the Mogul 
power to exalt themselves by force or fraud* 
Mahrattas, Sikha, Affghans, and the stronger 
^Jud richer of the nabobs constantly menaced 
+ 13 Gfio* in* cap. 16. 


the territories tliat siirroimded them, over 
wliich they had themselves usurped the 
authority which belonged legitimately to the 
Delhi emperor. With such a state of affairs 
around them, it required on the part of the 
English a constant vigilance, and they were 
as anxious to maintain the balance of poiver 
in Hindostan, as the Englisli at borne were 
solicitous to maintain it in Europe, It has 
become the custom among politicians of a 
certain school in recent times to deride this 
principle, but it is founded in the nature of 
tilings, for if any one state gains a jirepon- 
derance of power, by attacking weaker states 
in detail, the independence of all will be in¬ 
fallibly destroyed* It is therefore the mto- 
rest of every other power, to limit that, which 
to the desire of encroaeliment adds the power 
of effecting it, unless checked by a combina¬ 
tion of all or some of the governmants, 

* 13 Geo. lU. cap* 94* 
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which believe tbciiiselvea eiulaiigered. The 
war 3 of the English iii India had hitherto 
arisen mainly from the necessity of preventing 
any other power, native or Earopeaiij from 
becoming so strong that the existence of the 
English ill India w’onkl he at its mercy. 
When in April, 1772, Hastings became the 
successor of Cartier, as governor of 

Bengal, and virtually the governor of India, 
he saw around the British territory, and bor¬ 
dering upon those states which \vere con¬ 
tiguous to it, states and peoples who \reve 
desirous of maiiifcaiiiing a constant warfare, 
either to acquire territory or pkmder. Some 
of the diiefs of those countries were ambi¬ 
tious of extended dominion, others only sought 
tribute or temporary spoil, wliile another I 
class of clnefs were alike avaricious of imme¬ 
diate piimder, and permanent occupation of 
territory. Tiie court of directors considered 
Allahabad as the great central position from 
wliich, as fi'Ojn a watcli-tow^er, the English 
could look around upon the greedy and rest- , 
less powers that prowled around. From 
tliat position, support could be rendered to 
tlie emperor, so long as it suited English 
policy to pay respect to his nominal po%yer, 
and, under its prestige, themselves exercise tire 
reality^ From Allahabad, the territories of 
Sujah-ad«Do\vlah, the I^Tabob of Oiide, and of 
the 3Iahrattas, Rohillas, and Jauts, could he 
observed. The directors had ordered the 
council at Bengal, previous to the arrival of 
Hastings, to maintain a strong brigade, at 
what they deemed tire key position of India. 

The Xaboh of Oude reigned on the north 
of the Gauges. If an enemy, he, from Ids 
]}osition and resources, would prove a formi¬ 
dable one ; if an ally, and nndor the influ¬ 
ence of tlie company, they could by liis 
means make themselves the umpires of Ilin- 
d os tan. They had laid that chief under 
great ohligmtiona, by restoring to him his 
dominions, when the right of conquest, always 
recognised in India, enabled them to deprive 
liim of princely dignity and power. The 
Ivohilla chiefs were numerous, but all held 
their sw^ay in detached lands in the vicinity 
of the emperor, and Biijah-ad-Howlali, so as to 
be unable to make any movement separately, 
or coml>ined without the knowledge of the 
king and Iris vizier. These Rohillas Avere 
Avild chieftains, and when acting in uniBoii 
could pour an army of eiglity thousand men 
ehiefiy cavalry, upon any point in their vici¬ 
nity. There was generally a good under¬ 
standing between them and the Nabob of 
Oude, to whom tiiey looked up as having a 
certain prescriptive authority even in Rohil- 
cund. The Rohillas were among the best 
soldiers in India. As mere liorsemen they 


were not superior to the ^fahraltas, who were 
probably the best light cavalry, for marcldng 
and outpost duty in the worlds hut they were by 
far their superiors in close combat,being among 
the best swordsmen in India* The Rohillas 
were also famous for their use of rockets in 
war* The Jats, or Jauts, extended from Agra 
to Avithin a few eoss of Delhi* Their revenue 
Avas about two crores of rupees, and they held 
three forts wliich Avere deemed by other na¬ 
tive poAvers impregnable. Tliey Avere also 
reputed to haA^e a splendidly-appointed and 
numerous artilleiy. The country of the 
I Mali rajah Madhu, lay so ntli-Avest of Delhi. 
He ruled over various tribes, but bis people 
AA’ero chiefly Rajpoots. These AV^ere proud of 
' their lineage, ns it was uuiversAlly held that 
they Avere tlescended from kings, as their name 
of Rajpoots implied, TJiey Avere considered 
the proudest and bravest AA^arriors hi India. 
They could not forage like the Mahrattas, they 
were not gigantic in stature like the Oudeau;*, 
they AA^erc not rocket-men like the Rohillas, 
nor artillerymen like the Jats, but they even 
surpassed the Rohillas as SAA'^ordsmen, and 
Avere by all warriors of Hiiidostan accounted 
the bravest of the brave. It AA^as reported 
that they never retreated in battle. In a 
AA^ar Avitli the Jats, with Av^hom they Avere 
often at war, their cavalry charged through 
the Grc of ninety pieces of cannon, were thrice 
repulsed, each time only retiring to re-form, 
and at the fourth charge gained the victory* 
In stature, they were rather beloAv the middle 
size, huttheir personsAvere finely proper tioneil, 
and their eoniitenaiices haudsonie and ex¬ 
pressive of dignit}^ and courage. 

The Sildis then held the lands from Sirhind 
to Attack, a country exceedingly fertile; they 
were rapidly rising to political importance, 
but the distance of their settlements caused 
them to be placed out of the computations of 
the English, Avheii reckoning upon otiposing 
or allied forces. As, hoAA’ever, these Siklis 
soon rose to be a pOAvevful pOAver, their 
position at this jimcture is noticed* They 
AAcre brave, energetic, and industrious, la 
the opinion of the peoples of Northern and 
Western India. The Mahrattas, their poAver, 
position, and policy, have been so frequently 
the subjects of remark in foregoing pages, 
that it is only necessary to say here that of 
all the tribes of India they were the most 
likely to give the English trouble, excepting, 
perhaps, the l^Iysoreana, Avhose imporUiif^e 
chiefly depended and genius 

of their chief. They Avere of kindred race 
Avith the Mahrattas, inhabiting contiguous 
territory, and of simOar liabits, military and 
social The policy recommended by the court 
of directors Avas for their goA^ernore and couu- 
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cils to bo on friemlly tcand commemal 
intercourse with all these nations^ to avoid 
the incnmbrance of alliances with them, 
either offensive or ilefensive, especially the 
former, but not to alloiv any of them to 
obtain so overwhelming a preponderance by 
the conquest of the rest, as to become too 
forinidahle to the English. This policy was 
not carried out intelligently and prudently 
by the conncih of presidencies up to the 
time of Hastings. How far it ’was then ob¬ 
served will be seen from futtire i>ages, 

When \YaiTen Hastings took Jiis seat at 
the bend of the council board, Bengal \va3 
governed according to the system whicli 
Clive had devised—a system wdiioh was per¬ 
haps skilfully contrived for the purpose of 
facilitatjjig and coiiceaJmg a great revolution, 
but w^hicb, when tliat revohitioii w^as com¬ 
plete and irrevocable, could produce nothing 
but jjicoiiveniencei. There were two govern¬ 
ments, the real and the ostensible. The 
supreme power belonged to the company, 
and \Ya 3 in trutli t)ie most despotic power 
that can be conceived, The only restraint 
on the Engiisli masters of the country, ^Yas 
tliat which their own justice and humanity 
imposed on them. There was no constitu¬ 
tional check on their will, and resistance to 
them was utterly hopeless. But though thus 
absolute in reality, the English had not yet 
assumed the style of sovereignty. Tliey held 
their territory as vassals of the throne of 
Delhi, they raised their revenue as collectors 
appointed by the imperial commission; their 
inibJic seal was inscribed with the imperial 
titles, and their mint stniclc only tlie imperial 
coin. There was still a Nabob of Bengal, 
who stood to tiie English rulers of his coun¬ 
try in the same reJation in ’which Augustus 
stood to Odoacer, or the last Merovingians I 
to Charles Martel and Pepin, He lived at 
Moorsliedabad, surrounded by ptlncely mag- 
aihcence. He was approaclied with outward 
marks of reverence, and liis name was used 
in public instruments. But in the govern¬ 
ment of tho country he had less share than 
the youngest writer or cadet in the company's 
service. The English council which repre¬ 
sented the comi>any at Calcutta, was consti¬ 
tuted on a very diR'erent ]>lan from tliat which 
has since been adopted. At present, the 
governor is, as to ail executive measures, 
Absolute. He can declare war, conclude peace, 
appoint public functionaries, or remove them, 
ia opposition to the unanimous wisli of tliose 
who sit with liim in council. They are indeed , 
entitled to know-all that is done, to discussal! 
that is done, to advise, to remonstrate, to send 
protests to England. But it is with the governor ; 
that the supreme power resides, and oil him 


I that the whole responsibility rests. This sys- 
I tem, which was introduced by Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Dun das, in spite of the strenuous opposition 
of Islw Burke, we conceive to be on the whole 
the best that was ever devised for the govern¬ 
ment of a country where no materials can be 
found for a reproductive constitution. In 
' the time of Hastings, tlie go%"ernor had only 
one vote in council, and in case of an equal 
division, a casting vote. It therefore hap- 
2 >ened not iinfrequently, that lie was overruled 
on the gravest questions, and it was possible 
that he might he wholly excluded for years 
together from the real direction of public 
affairs. The English functionaries at Fort 
Wiliiam, had yet paid little or no attention 
to the internal government of Bengal The 
only branch of politics about whicli tliey mncli 
busied theniselvea was negotiation with the 
native princes. The police, the administra¬ 
tion of justiee, the details of the collection of 
revenue, were almost entirely neglected. 
We may remark that the phraseology of the 
civil servant still bears the traces of this state 
of things. To this day they always use the 
w’ord 'politicar as synonymous with ^diplo¬ 
matic.* We could name a gentleman still 
living who was described by the highest 
authority as an invaluable public servant, 
eminently fit to be at the head of tlie internal 
administration of a whole presidency, but 
unfortunately quite ignorant of all political 
business. The internal government of Bengal, 
the English rulers delegated to a great native 
minister who was stationed at Moorshedahad, 
All military affairs, and with the exception 
to what pertains to ceremonial, all foreign 
affairs, were wUlidrawii from liis control; 
but the other departments of the administra¬ 
tion were entirely confided to him. His own 
I s{i 2 >end a mount ed to near 100,000 eterlmg 
a year. The personal allow\aiice of tbe nabob 
amounted to near £800,000 a year, 2 >assed 
throngli the minister*s band, and was to a great 
extent at his disposal. The collection of the 
revenue, the administration of justice, the 
maintenance of order, were left to this high 
functionary; and for the exercise of this im¬ 
mense power, he was responsible to none but 
the British masters ^f the conn try.*** 

The first business of importance whicli de¬ 
volved upon Hastings, was in connection with 
certain instructions of the court sent out 
by them in August, 1771, and 'udiich ar¬ 
rived only ten days after he succeeded to 
the chair. These instructions referred to 
Mohaniiued Reza Klian, who at that time ad- 
m i n i sterc d tli e re venii e affa irs of th e eon babdar, 
and in part of the British. Wiien the infant 
brother of the former soubabdar came to the 
* Lord Macaulay's mi Jffrrmi 
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nmsiiid, NuBdcoomar, tlie infamous Brahmin 
to whom refereneo was mado when recording 
the events of Mr. Vansittart's government, 
was competitor for the post of chief minister 
with Mohammed Reza. The latter was pre- 
feiTed. The writer last quoted thus deBcribes 
the result:—'^Nundcoomar^ stimulated at once 
hy cupidity and malicej had been constantly 
attem[iting to hurt the reputation of his suc¬ 
cessful rival This was not difficult The 
revenues of Bengal under the administration 
established by Olive, did not yield such a 
surplus as had been anticipated by the com¬ 
pany, for at that time tlie most absurd notions 
were entertained in England reepecting the 
wealth of India. Palaces of porphyry, hung 
witli the richest brocade, heaj.)s of pearls and 
diamonds, vaults from wdiich pagadoa and 
gold moburs were measured out by the bushel, 
tilled the imagination even of men of business. 
Nobody seemed to be au^are of what was 
nevertlielees the truth, that India w^as a poorer 
country tlmn countries which in Europe are 
reckoned poor,—than Ireland, for example, or 
than Portugal. It was confidently believed 
by lords of tiie treasury and members for the 
city, that Bengal would not only defray its 
owui charges, but would afford an increased 
dividend to the proprietors of India stock, and 
large relief to the English finances. These 
absurd expectations were disappointed, and 
the directors, naturally enough, chose to 
attribute the disappointment rather to the 
mismanagement of Mohammed Beza Klian, 
than to their own ignorance of the country 
entrusted to their care. They were confirmed 
in this by the agents ofNundcoomar, for Ntuid- 
coomar had agents even in Ireadenhnll Street. 
Soon after Hastings reached Calcutta, he 
received a letter addressed hy the court of 
directors, not to tlie council generally, hut 
to himself in particular. He was directed to re¬ 
move LIolmmmedBesiaKhanjto arrest him with 
all his family, and ail his partizana, and to insti¬ 
tute a strict inquiry into the whole of the admi¬ 
nistration of the province. It w'as added that 
the governor would do well to avail himself 
of the assistance of Nundcoomar in the investi¬ 
gation. The vices of Nundcoomar were acknow¬ 
ledged. But even from his vices, it was said, 
mucli advantage might, at such a conjuncture 
he derived; and tliough he could not safely be 
trusted, it miglit still he proper to encourage 
him hy hopes of reward. The governor bore 
no goodwill to Nundcoomar; many years 
befoi^e they Lad known each other at Moor- 
shedabad, and then a quarrel had arisen be¬ 
tween tbem, which all the authority of their 
superiors could hardly compose. Widely ns 
they differed in most points, they resembled 
each other in this, that both were men of im- 


forgiving n ature s* T o JIoham ni e d Reza Khan, 
on the other hand, Hastings had no feeliuga 
of hostility. Nevertheless, lie proceeded to 
execute the instructions of tlie company with 
an alacrity which he never showed, except 
when inati'uctions vrerc in perfect conformity 
with his ov^m views. He had wisely, as we 
think, determined to get rid of the system of 
double government in Bengal. The orders 
of the directors furnished liim with the meaas 
for efiecting his purpose, and dispensed him 
from the necessity of discnssing the matter 
with iiJS council. He took Ids measurea with 
his usual vigour and dexterity, At midnight, 
the palace of Mohammed Bezallban atMoor- 
sliedabad ■was surrounded by a battalion of 
sepoys. The minister u as ai'oused from his 
slumber, and informed he was a prisoner. 
With the Mussulman’s gravity lie bent hk 
head, and submitted to the will of God.” 

With Mohammed Bezaanother man of mark 
was arrested, Shitabroy, or Schitab Boy. 
His daring courage and skilful conduct at 
the battle of Patna, under Captain Knox, in¬ 
troduced him so favourably to the council of 
Bengal, that he bad been appointed minister 
of revenue in Bahia, an office in. reference to 
that province siuiilar in character to that 
which w'as held by Mohammed Reza in refer¬ 
ence to all the dominions of the Bouhahhar. 
This heroic and honest man waa another ob¬ 
ject of hatred to the atrocious Nundcoomar, and 
also fell, so far, a victim to hia wdles. The 
members of council knew nothing of those 
proceedings until the prisoners arrived in 
Calcutta, or, at all events, approached that 
city. Hastings acted with a secrecy and 
promptitude which by no means pleased the 
council *'The inquiry into the condiiet of 
the minister was postponed on different pre¬ 
tences. Me was detained in an easy con¬ 
finement during many months. In the mean¬ 
time the great revolution which Hastings had 
planned was carried into effect. The office of 
minister was abolished. The internal adnii- 
nistration was transferred to the servants of 
the company. A system, a very imperfect 
system, it is true, of civil and criminal justice 
under English superintendence “was esta¬ 
blished. The nabob was no longer to have 
even an ostensible share in the governineut, 
but lie was still to receive a considerable 
annual allowance, and to be surrounded with 
the state of sovereignty. As be W’as an infant, 
it was necessary to provide guardians for hk 
person and property. His person was eu- 
trusted to a lady of bis father’s harem, 
by the name of the Mmniy Begum. The office 
oi'treasurer of the bonsehold was bestowed 
on a son of Nundcoomar named Goordas. Nuad- 
coomar’s services were wanted, yet he could 
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not be safely trusted with power, and Hastings 
tliouglit it a master ati'oke of policy to re¬ 
ward the able and unprincipled parent, by 
promoting tho inoffensive son. 

^‘The revolution completed, the double go¬ 
vernment dissolved, the company installed 
in the full sovereignty of Bengal, Haetinge 
had no motive to treat Une late mmisters with 
rigour. Their trial bad been put off on vari¬ 
ous pleas, till the new organization was com¬ 
plete, They were then brought before a 
committee over wdiich the governor presided. 
Shitabroy was speedily acquitted with hon¬ 
our, A formal apology was made to him for 
the restraint to wdiich he had been eubjeeted. 
All the Eastern marks of respect were be¬ 
stowed on bira. He was clothed in a robe of 
state, presented wj'tJi jewels, and with a richly 
harnessed elephant, and sent back to his go- 
yernment at Patna, But his health had suf¬ 
fered by confinement; hie high spirit had 
been cruelty wounded; and soon after bis 
liberation he died of a broken heart. 

The innocence of Moltammed Eeza Khan 
was not so clearly established. But the go¬ 
vernor was not disposed to deal harshly. After 
a long hearing, in which Kundcoomar appeared 
as the accuser, and displayed both the art and 
the inveterate rancour which distinguished 
him, Hastings pronounced that the charges 
had not been made out, and ordered the fallen 
minister to be set at liberty, Kundcooniar had 
purposed to destroy the Mussulman adminia- 
tratioii, and to rise on its ruin. Both his 
malevolence and his cupidity had heeu dis¬ 
appointed. Hastings bad made him a tool; 
had used bini for the purpose of accomplish¬ 
ing the transfer of the government from 
Moorshcdabad to Calcutta, from native to 
European hands. The rival, the enemy, so 
long envied, so implacably persecuted, had 
been dismissed unhurt. The situation so long 
and ardently desired had been abolished. It 
was natural that tlie governor slionld be from 
that time an object of the most intense hatred 
to the vi ndicti ve Brahmin. As yet, however, 
it was Becessary to suppress such feelings. 
The time was coming when that long animo¬ 
sity was to end in a desperate and deadly 
struggle/'^ 

As soon as the intrigues, falsehoods, for¬ 
geries, briberies, and other villainies of Nund- 
coomar, had triumphed, and the company had 
been bo far imposed upon as to suspect, arrest, 
and incarcerate two honest men, Knndcoomar 
began a new series of infamous schemes, Al- 
thotigh a cruel and heartless villain, he had a 
zeal for the Brahminicai religion, and was 
(leeirous of uprooting the Mohammedan in¬ 
fluence altogetlier in the Bengal proAdnces, 
* review of Sleig*8 L^e qf 


He accordingly sent to his son, tlien occupy¬ 
ing the chief place of ministerial influence in 
the court of the soubahdar, nuder the auspices 
of the English, letters which he desired to be 
copied by the Begum, the regent of the infant 
soubahdar, which were to be addressed as if 
from herself to the council of Bengal. These 
letters were complaints of infractions of treaty 
by the English, of encroach men ts upon the 
rights of the soubahdar, and containing de¬ 
mands for the removal of such encroachments, 
and the restoration of such rights. The ob¬ 
ject of Niindcoomar was to create such a feud as 
would rouse the English to destroy all the 
privileges aud influence of tlie Mohammedan 
government. By this means he would hu- 
mlliate a rival creed, and, probably, in the 
confusion winch must ensue, he w-ould ac¬ 
quire fresh wealth or pow’er. At all events, 
he hoped for new inodes of gratifying his 
horrid malignity against both the Moliamme- 
dans and the English. The governor discovered 
his intrigues, but knowing how extensive the 
influence B'liich this rich and ingenious Brah¬ 
min had gained at the India-ho use, Hast- 
iugs thought it prudent to take no step imtil 
he had informed the directors. They, instead 
of ordering the arrest of Nundcoomar, made no 
reply for a long time, and then filled their 
communicatioTi with unmeaning platitudes, 
afiecting to think Nundcoomaravery bad man, 
but not worse than most other nativee. It is 
impossible to account for the way in ■wbleh 
the influence of this bad Brahmin prevailed in 
London, except by supposing that lie had 
gained pariizane iu very Jiigh quarters by the 
use of money in a way wdiich disgraced the 
recipients, nothing could sink Nundcoomar 
Ilfmsclf into deeper infamy than he had already 
reached. One of the objects contemplated by 
Nuudcoomar by his intrigues, both in India and 
iu England, w^as the destruction of Mr. Hast¬ 
ings, who had foiled his wiles on a previous 
occasion. Hastings foresaw this, and warned 
the directors in his despatch that he cotdd 
hope for no Eeciirity, and Bengal for no quiet, 
wBile any heed was given to the representa- 
dons of Nuudcoomar, either concerning the 
council, the soubahdar, particular officers in 
the service of either, the politics of the native 
princes, or the condition of the country. 
While the governor's despatch was on its 
way, other events transpired of much import- 
auce in their influence upon the future. 

The Mahrattas exercised a dangerous influ¬ 
ence over the %vealc Mogul, and so active u’ere 
their raids that they hecame the tormentors of 
all India. Tlie vizier besought the aid of the 
English. The king summoned tlie vizier to 
Delhi; the latter. Laving no reliance upon tho 
monarcJds steadiness, and fearing that Ms 
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majesty woultlj perhaps, make over some of 
the Glide territory to the marauders, refused 
to go. The Malirattaa were preparing an in¬ 
vasion of Roliilcund, which would bring them 
upon the coniines of the xiahob^s own domi¬ 
nions, and endanger their independence. He 
also feared, or affected to fear, that the Ro* 
Irillas, to save themselves, might unite with 
the Mahrattas against him. He resolved to 
open a negotiation with the Rohiilas, and be¬ 
sought the English general at Allahabad, Sir 
Robert Barker, to accompany him. The 
council, hoping for jieace through Barker's 
intervention, gave their consent. The main 
object of the nabob was, liowever, soon shown 
to be to extort some portion of Ptoiulciind, and 
be hoped the presence of the English general 
iroiihl so alarm the chiefs as to cause tiiem to 
accede to Jiis wishes. They consented on 
condition that lie would aid Zabita Khan, the 
Rohilla cliief, then at SuccurtauJ, guarding the 
fords of tile Ganges against the approacli of 
the Mabrattaa, who were assisted by the ting, 
U3 the Mogul emperor was at this time most 
frequently called. While these negotiations 
Avent forward Madajee Scindiah, the Jilaliratta 
chief, forced the passage of the Ganges ivith 
bravery equal, and skill superior, to that 
displayed by the Rohillas. Zabita Khan 
fled; Bcindiah pursued the flying Rohilias 
to the A^ery heart of Rohilcund, The Auzier 
Avas obliged to open negotiations with the 
conquerors, and sucli were his fears that 
he would liav'e submitted to the most abject 
terms but ibr the presence of General Barker. 
The mutinous disposition of the nabob's troops, 
l^artly from irregular pay, and partly from 
sympathy wdtli AvhateA^er cause the Mogul 
espoused, unmanned the nabob. By the coun¬ 
cils of tlie Englisli general, the nabob put his 
frontier in a good state of defence, Avliile the 
general ordered the first brigade of the Eng¬ 
lish army, then at Patna, to cross the Carain- 
irassa, passing the bounds of the company's 
territories. The council were displeased be¬ 
cause they had not been consulted, for Avhich 
step there AVaa no time, as the Mahrattas Avere 
quick of foot and baud. The council were 
also angry at the expense incurred without 
any agreement Avith the nabob to refund it. 
The Mahrattas had iio intention of waiting 
upon the slow movements of the English. 
They plundered Rohilcund, and retired, as 
usual, laden Avith booty. The Rohilla chiefs 
had, on tlie whole, behaved badly, either sur¬ 
rendering to Scindiah, or seeking refuge in 
the north. They tJien entered into a conven- 
lion Avith the nabob that, upon paying to him 
forty lacs of rupees, he ivonld aid' in defend* 
ing their territory. The Mahrattas charac¬ 
teristically offered to him a portion of tlie 


Rohilla lands nearest to his own, if he Avonld 
only Bee that the choiit, or tribute, Avas regu¬ 
larly paid to them. They announced, at the 
same time, their intention to appropriate 
to themselves lands formerly conceded by 
the Rohilias to the king. In fact, matters 
assumed the aspect of a convention between 
the vizier and tlie Mahrattas, to partition Ro¬ 
ll ilcimd, each seizing a portion. The Blali- 
rattas had at this time broken all their agree¬ 
ments Avith the king, and Avere rapidly de¬ 
spoiling him, Avhile professing to uphold the 
dignity of his name. They had even forced 
from him a eiimnid for the district of Meerut 
The king endeavoured to betray them to 
tlie Adzier and the English, and Aviiile doing 
so betrayed these to the A'cry poAver from 
AA^hich he besought his old allies to 
him. The Rohilias and the vizier made at 
last a defensive league. The Mahrattas no 
sooner heard of it than they marched against 
the confederates, making ruinous demands 
from Siijftli-ad-DoAviah, 

The vizier besought the com]>any's inter¬ 
position, and Hastings Avrote to the Mabratta 
chiefs, shoAving them that they were making 
aggressions upon an aU]\ The first brigade 
of the British army advanced to the head* 
quarters of the nabob. The king, avIio had 
confederated himself with the !M ah rattas, now 
unaccountably opposed them, drew on a ge¬ 
neral battle, and, as every one concerned fore¬ 
saw, incurred a total defeat. He Avas at the 
mercy of these banditti. The Mahrattas at¬ 
tacked the Jats next, wlio, being betrayed by 
an Englishman in tiieir service, named Blad- 
dox, Avere as unsuccessful as the Rohilias had 
been. Colonel Oiiampion and fi’esh forces 
joined the Auzier, who xindertook to defray 
tlieir charges Avliile employed in his defence. 
The Mahrattas had obtained grants of Corah 
and part of Allahabad from the Auzier, under 
the menaces they held out. Tlie English 
had conferred these districts upon him, 
they reoccupied them. It Avas noAV evident 
that the nabob’s territory alone stood between 
the Mahrattas and the company's proAinces, 
and that the time had arrived when some 
definite and permanent means for his defence 
against these marauders must be made. The 
nabob sought for an interview^ with Hastings, 
AAdiich he granted with the advice of the 
council. The council placed no restraint 
upon the liberty of the president as to his 
negotiations, except that Snjah-ad-DoAvlah 
must bear the expenses of troops sent to de* 
fend him, and that as the king liad committed 
himself as an instrument in the Lands of the 
Mahrattas, their engagenients with him should 
terminate. The council, however, Avouid re* 
open AA ith him fresh negotiations, upon new 
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conditions, one of wliicU tliat the tribute 
of twenty- 3 IX lacs of rupees from Bengal and 
Bahar should be surrendered. 

Mr, llastiiigg, during bis journey to Oude, 
requested the king to send some person to 
negotiate with hmu He took no notice of 
the president's despatches, hut sent menacing 
demands for the payment of his tribute, and 
subjection to hi a authority, wdiicli was nothing 
less than subjection to the Mabrattas, “ BIr, 
Hastings reached Benares on the 10th of 
August, and, on the 7th of September, con¬ 
cluded a final treaty vrith the vizier, by which 
the districts of Corah and Allahabad were 
ceded to him, on condition of his paying fifty 
lacs of rupees to the company; twenty in 
ready money, and the remaining thirty lacs , 
in two years, in two equal payments; and 
defraying the charges on account of any of 
the company’s forces which ho miglit require, 
the same being fixed at tw^olacs ten thousand 
per month for a brigade. The vizier, at the 
instance of Mr, Has tinge, renewed with Gheyte 
Sing the engagements made wdth his father 
Bnhvunt Sing, in 1764, excepting the addi¬ 
tional tribute of two and a half lacs of rupees, 
to which Gheyte Sing had agreed on his ac¬ 
cession to the llaj, in 1770, Application Avas 
again made to the vizier for the dismissal of 
M, Gentil, although Mr, Hastings was of 
opinion that ' the man' had acquired im¬ 
portance from the notice taken of him, rather 
than from his real power to effect our interests 
It was arranged that a resident should be 
appointed to the court of the vizier from tlie 
presidency. The vizier left Benares the 10th 
September, on which day Mr. Hastings de¬ 
parted for Chnnar, wlmrc he fixed the bound. 
ary of the lands appertaining to the fort. He 
then proceeded to Patna, for the purpose of 
acquiring information respecting the saltpetre 
manufactories; and resumed his seat at the 
hoard on the 4th of October, when he sub¬ 
mitted a detailed report of his proceedings, 
and adverted to what had passed between the 
vizier and himself, as to the appointment of a 
resident at the court of Oude, from the go¬ 
vernor in couneik” 

The council w^ere pleased with the arrange¬ 
ments, and empowered Mr. Hastings to ap¬ 
point a resident at the court of Oude, to hold 
communications only with himself, and to be 
dismissed at Ids pleasure. 

The English general. Sir Bobert Barker, 
caused much trouble and auxiety to the go- 
vernor and councjl, by making it a point of 
honour to resist all directions given him by civil 
eervauta. This conduct was iinwarrautable, 
for, although the civil officers gave him direc- 
tions what to do, they left it entirely to his 
own judgment as to the mode of performance. 

YOL. IK 


When the Jlahrattas were induced to with¬ 
draw from Rob lie and, it w^as upon condition 
that the Bohilla chiefs should pay by instal¬ 
ments forty lacs of rupees, and that the nabob 
guaranteed the payment. He did so upon 
receiving the bond of the chief sirdar, wdio 
w^as himself guaranteed by the confederated 
sirdars. They never paid their quota. The 
chief paid to the nabob five lacs instead of 
forty, and he paid none at all to the hlah- 
rattas. 

On the 18th of November, 1773, the 
eotmcil I'eceived a letter from the vizier, in 
which he complained of tlie non-payment by 
the EohilJas of the money for tvhich he had 
given a guarantee to the Mahrattas, while the 
chiefs of Roll i I cun d were themselves in vad hi 
the territories of the Mahrattas in the Doab^ 
which would, of course, bring these marauders 
hack again, to the danger of the nabob s own 
dominions, and with imperative demands for 
the payment of the forty lacs. The nabob s 
proposal, under these circumstances, was brief 
and pertinent i—On condition of the entire 
expulsion of tlie Rohillas, I will pay to the 
company the sum of forty lacs of rupees in 
ready money, whenever I shall discharge tlie 
English troops; and until the expulsion of 
the Rohillas shall be effected, I will pay the 
expenses of the English troops; that is to 
say, I will pay tliem the sum of 2,10,000 
monthly.” This demand excited protracted 
discussiona at Calcutta; but, at last. Colonel 
Champion's brigade wag ordered to advance 
and assist the vizier. The policy of the 
council was, that it liad become absolutely 
necessary to strengthen Oude, as a barrier 
against the Mahrattas, and that the Eobillas, 
fearing the vizier more than they did those 
more distant freebooters, would be more likely 
to join them in jdundering liis territory, to 
the danger of Bengal, and involving the 
English in expensive operations of defence. 

Champion's army and that of the nabob 
encountered the Rohillas on the 22nd of April, 
1774, when a sanguinary battle w'ns fought. 
In personal appearance the people of Oude 
w^ere then, as they are now, the finest and most 
soldier-like in India. Their average stain re 
is far superior to that of the English, as well 
as of every other race in India to the frontier 
hills of Affghanistan. Tiieir courage, how¬ 
ever, never bore any proportion to their gi¬ 
gantic appearance—Rohillas, Rajpoots, Jatg, 
and other races, much lower in stature, hanng 
always proved superior to them in the field. 
Champion soon found that the Oudeans and 
their ruleiMvere cowards together; they fied 
from the field, leaving the English to inaiu- 
tain unaided a coiifiict with desperate men in 
overwhelming uumhere. Victory decided for 
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the Eeglii^h, chiefly through their artillery, 
the Roiiillae again and again charging the 
guns ATitli desperate valour, attacking the 
English on botii flanks, %vhich their superior 
numhcra enabled them to do with prospect of 
advantage, while such a Are was directed 
upon the Eritish front as might distract at¬ 
tention from the attacks upon the flanks. The 
chief sirdar, Hafis Rhamet, was slain, also one 
of his sons, after behaving with magiianimous 
lieroism. When the battle was over, the 
nabob and hia co%vardly followers appeared 
on the field, to plunder the fallen and assas¬ 
sinate the dying. 

According to Mr, Mill, and Lord Blacaulay, 
who follows Mr, 3011 skvislily in his reviews 
of the memoirs of Clive and Hastings, the 
utmost cruelty was perpetrated upon the 
people of RohiJeund, and npon the family 
of the fallen chief* The statements of Mill 
appear to have been based, upon the commu¬ 
nications of Colonel Champion to the council. 
That gallant soldier, scorning the cowardly 
Oil deans, and admiring the chivalry of the 
Rohillas, was ready, without sufficient evi¬ 
dence, to make such representations as im- 
authentreated reports brought him. The 
council replied to his comuiunicatious, di¬ 
recting him to protect the conquered, and 
calling for proofs of his allegations: tliese were 
never given. The statementa of hlill, and the 
glowing pictures portrayed by Lord Macaulay, 
representing Britisli troops as partaking of 
the cruelties perpetrated, or, at least, standing 
by reluctant witnesses of burniug villages, 
plundered houses, and ravished women, are 
denied by writers far better acquainted with 
the history of the period than either Mr. 31111 
or hia lordship. The former quotes Colonel 
Champion as stating in his despatches in¬ 
stances of cruelty and plunder witnessed by 
the whole army* The colonel, no doubt, did 
witness such acts, and would have witnessed 
many more, and worse in their charaetev, if 
it were not for the moral pressure exercised by 
him against the vizier’s misdeeds; but many 
of the coloners statements were made upon 
hearsay, and were false* 3Ir. Hastings was 
denounced by 3Iill for justifying or palliating 
such deeds by the custom of oriental war¬ 
fare, and the admission that even English 
armies in India had previously, in that very 
country, misconducted themselves in a manner 
similar to that of the vizier’s army : yet these 
statements of ilr, Hastings vrere true, and 
the real explanation of what did occur, stripped 
of the false representations whicli 3Iill too 
readily credited, as did Colonel Champion 
himself. Professor ^Vibon’s comment upon 
31 ill's statements is as follows:—'"Tilewords 
^ extermination/ ^ extirpation/ and the like, 


although found in the eorreBpondence, are 
here [in 31111] put forward so as to convey 
erroneous impressions. The only extirpation 
proposed was that of the power of one or two 
Rohilla chiefs. It was not a war against the 
people, but against a fe^v military adventurers 
who had gained their possessions hy the 
sword, who were constantly at war udth their 
neighbours and with each other, and whose 
forcible suppression was the legitimate object 
of the King of Delhi, or the Nabob of Oude, 
So far was the contest from being national, 
that the mass of the population of Eohilennd 
consisted of Hindoos, hostile both in religion 
and policy to their A%han rules, to whom 
the name Rohillas is somewdiat incorrectly 
confined. Even amongst the AfFgliana, how¬ 
ever, there was but a partial combination, 
and several of the sirdars joined the vizier. 
One of the many pamphlets put forth by the 
vinilent enemies of Hastings {Ortgm and 
anthetitic narrative o/ the present Mahratta 
and late Eohilla War. Loud* 1781), nn- 
blushiiigly affirms that 500,OCX) families of 
husbandmen and artists had been driven 
across the Jumna, and that the Rohilla pro¬ 
vinces w^ere a barren and uninhabited waste* 
An etpually false representation ia cited from 
febe parliamentary register, 1781, by Hamilton, 
according to whom, the numbers expelled 
were about 17,000 or 18,000 men with their 
families, none being included in the spirit of 
the treaty, excepting such ns loere actually 
found in arms. The Hindoo inhabitants, 
consieting of about 700,000, were no other¬ 
wise affected by it than experiencing a change 
of masters, to which they had been frequeutly 
accustomed,* These statements all proceeded 
from personal hostility to Hastings, and had 
no foundation in genuine humanity. It ia 
evident that the eon of Hafiz, although the 
most grievous consequence of hostilities was 
hia father’s death, entertains no suspicion that 
there was anything atrocions in the transac¬ 
tion, and he expresses no personal resentment 
towards the chief actors in the revolutiou."f 

31* AuberJ notice^ the allegations put forth 
by 3Iill, and repeated by Macaulay, in the 
following terms 

Accounts of severity of eondiiefc, on the 
part of the vizier, towards the family of Hafiz 
Khaniet, reaching the council, they intimated 
to Colonel Champion that it had been an in¬ 
variable maxim in the policy of the company s 
governments, in the execution of any euter- 

• ^ the HoIiiHiii 

p. 26S. 

t Wilsoii^s notes on MilPs British Indmj book v. 
chap. i. pp. 403, 404* 

I Auber's Brituh Bower in Indm^ voL i. chap* ni* 
pp* 407—400* 
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prises unclevtaken in behalf of their allies, to 
inter pose their protection in favonr of tlie 
conquered princes, for the seciiTity of their 
lives and liononr: that it was the intention 
of the council to adhere to a maxim which 
had BO greatly contrihnted to the reputation 
of the BritiBh name, and to perform what 
might be incumbent on them on the occasion 
in question. They accordingly desired to be 
informed of the nature and instances of the 
ill-treatment alluded to, in order that they 
might judge of the measures proper to he 
adopted. In the interim, the commander-In¬ 
chief wms to urge such remonstrances to the 
vizier as occasion miglit require ; aJid to point 
out how entirely abhorrent the comicil were 
to every sj3ecies of inli mna nity. Ko in stan cea 
were, however, adduced in proof of the alle¬ 
gations of cruelty, which appeared to have 
been made upon general rumour.” 

31. Anber adds, in reference to these trane- 
actions;— 

The vizier having intimated to Colonel 
Clmmpion, in the month of May, that he had 
no further occasion for the services of the 
troops in the field before the rains, prepara¬ 
tions w'ere made to canton them at Bareilly. 
The whole of the country lately possesBed by 
Hahz Ehamet, with Only and Eessouly, be¬ 
longing to the son of Dudney Cawn, had been 
acquired by the vizier.” 

The following tvas the letter of the council, 
maldng Jcnowui these events to the directors : 

Every circiimstanee that could possibly 
favour this enterprise, by an uncommon combi - 
nation of political considerations and fortuitous 
events, operated in support of the measure. 

“1st. Justice to the vizier for the aggra¬ 
vated hreaeli of treaty in the R oh ilia chiefs. 

“ 2nd. The honour of the company, pledged 
huplicitly by General Barber's attestation for 
the accomplishment of this treaty, and w'hich, 
added to tlieir alliance with the vizier, en¬ 
gaged us to see redress obtained for the per¬ 
fidy of the RohillaB. 

“ Bvd. The completion of the line of defence 
of the vizier’s dominions, by extending his 
boundary to the natural barrier foiTned by 
the northern chain of hills and the Ganges 
and their junction. 

“ 4th, The acquisition of forty lacs of ru¬ 
pees to the company, and of so much specie 
added to the exhausted currency of these 
provinces. 

“ otln The subsidy of two lacs ten thousand 
rupees per month, for defraying the charges 
of one-third of our army employed with the 
vizier. 

“ Gth, The urgent and recent orders of the i 
company for reducing charges, and procuring 
the means to discharge the heavy debt at I 


interest, heightened by the advices of their 
great distresses at home. 

“ 7th. The absence of the 3Iabraitas from 
Hi n dost an, which left an open field for carry¬ 
ing the proposed plan into execution. 

“8th, and lastly. The intestine divisions 
and dissensions in their Btate, which, by en¬ 
gaging them fully at home, would prevent 
interruptions from their incursions, and leave 
a moral certainty of success to the enterprise. 

“ These w'ere the Inducements ivliich de¬ 
termined us to adopt this new plan of conduct; 
in opposition to which, one pow^erfu! objection, 
and only one, occurred, namely, the personal 
liazard we ran, in undertaking so uncommon 
a measure wuthoiit positive instructions, at 
our owm rish, with the eyes of the whole na¬ 
tion on the affairs of the company, and the 
passions and prejudices of almost every man 
in England inflamed against the conduct of 
the company, and the charaetete of their ser¬ 
vants. Notwithstanding which, we yielded 
to the strong necessity impressed upon us by 
the inducements ahovementioned, in spitja of 
the suggestions and the checks of self-interest, 
which set continually before our eyes the 
dread of forfeiting the favour of our employers 
and becoming the objects of popular invective, 
and made ns involuntarily rejoice at every 
change in the vizier’s advices, wdiich pro¬ 
tracted the execution of the measure. At 
lengtii, however, his resolution coinciding 
with our opinions, the enterprise was under¬ 
taken ; and, if our iniedigence be conhrmech 
it h now finally closed, Mith that encccBa 
which w^e had foreseen from the beginning. 
We shall then again return to the state of 
pence from which we emerged, when we first 
engaged in the RoMlla expedition, with the 
actual poseegsion or acknowledged right 
(■which the power of this government can 
amply and effectually assert) of near seventy 
lacs of rupees, acquired hy the monthly sub¬ 
sidy and the stipulation : and it rests with 
you to pass the ultimate judgment on onr 
conduct/'^ 

31. Auber, referring to this cornmnnication, 
says :— 

“ This letter had scarcely been dispatched, 
^vhen the troops w^ere again called into the 
field, in consequence of intelligence that 
matters ’were accommodated between the 
Mahratta chieftains. The vizier was, there¬ 
fore, anxious to complete the total reduction 
of the Eoliiiks without delaj^, which the 
designs of the king and the Malirattas, to be 
executed after the rains, would be defeateck 
The king had taken into his service Shimroo, 
the notorious assassm of the unfortimate pri¬ 
soners at Patna.” 

* Letter to Court, 17tii of October, i77‘k 
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The viiiier Lad been ptinetiial in Ms pay¬ 
ments of the moiitiily subsidy for the brigade, 
and had given an assignment on liis treasnry 
for the fifteen laes due by tlie treaty of 
September, for the second payment 

on account of the cession of Corah and Allah¬ 
abad, 

Colonel Champion^ under all the circum- 
etancGs, consented to advance^ and soon quelled 
all disturbances, finally and completely esta¬ 
blishing the authority of the nabob. 

The Idng and the vizier entered into nego¬ 
tiations, by \ylucla they satisfied or pretended 
to satisfy one anotJier, Colonel Champion 
was directed by the council to be present, to 
abstain from committing the British to any 
new engagements, and to watch proceedings 
generally* This be did witJi vigiiance and 
8us]>icioD, having been disposed to attribute 
too much importance to the petty intrigues 
of Indian courts. The colonel considered the 
ally of the company to be just as dangerous 
as their enemies* 

When peace was eatabliehed, Hastings 
directed lus attention to the revenue. He 
abolished the office of supervisor, ami estab¬ 
lished that of collector, a name which has 
ever since continued in the revenue system of 
India* Means were taken to guard against 
tlie trickery and frauds of tlie native ocett- 
piers of land, and at the same time to remove 
all hardships and inequalities, as far as it was 
possible to do so, witliout destroying those 
enstoms of the country to which the natives 
so tenaciously clung, even to their own disad¬ 
vantage. The administration of justice next 
claimed the care of the indefatigable governor, 
whose keen and polished intellect penetrated 
all subjects* The information given by him 
to the directors on the laws, usages, and va- 
I'ioiis offices and officers conneeted with tlie 
administration of law, was more accurate and 
complete than the court of directors had ever 
before received. The suppression o f Bacoittee 
offered many difficulties, but the governor 
persevered with such shill and energy to ac¬ 
complish it, that a great effect was produced, 
and a commensurate relief afforded to both 
people and government. 

On the 11th of May, 1774, a measure abo- 
lishing the right to buy or sell slaves wlio 
Ijad not previously been knowm as such, was 
carried into effect. The object wm to prevent 
child ^stealing for the purposes of slavery, a 
practice which tlie Dutch and French, more 
especially the latter, had encouraged. 

Mr* Hiiikcd, of the civil service, made an 
English translation of the Mohaninicdaii and 
Hindoo codes of Jaws* This book was pub¬ 
lished in Blarch, 177t>, dedicated to BIr* Hast- 
* Yidc piiuted Treaties. 


ings, to w'hom the translator attributed the 
original pdan, and the result of its execution. 
Peace was not permitted to contiuiie long in 
India* The restlessness of the native chiefs 
led them perpetually to make %var upon one 
another, and the English were mixed up with 
so many of them hy treaties, or agreemeiifg 
which had all the effect of regular ti'eaties, 
that it was impossible to keep the sword 
sheathed, Bhotan, a mountainous district on 
tlie borders of Bengal (described in the geo¬ 
graphical portion of this work), made war 
upon Oooch Baliar, The Cooch rajah claimed 
the protection of the English, offering to place 
ids territory under the dominion of flie Bengal 
government, and to jiay to it half the reve¬ 
nues, if lie were preserved in the peaceful 
enjoyment of the remainder, without being 
exposed to the depredations of his neighbours* 
As Cooch Baiiar ranged along the British die- 
trict of Rimgpore, the governor acceded to 
the proposal* The “ Deb rajali/' at the head 
of the Bhotans, was ravaging the country of 
Cooch Bahar with fire and sword, never sup¬ 
posing that the English would Interfere* The 
operations of a few British troops threw his 
highness into alarm, and the consternation 
spread to the remotest recesses of Bhotan* 
The sovereign implored the iaterposUion of 
Teshoo Lania,^'' who addressed to Mr, Hastings 
the most remarkable communication probably 
ever presented by any native pow'ei in India 
to a representative of England* The docu¬ 
ment is so curious, that it cannot fail to in¬ 
terest the reader, 

“ The affairs of this quarter in every respect 
flourish, and I am night and day employed for 
the increase of yonr happiness and prosperit}^ 
Having been informed by travellers from your 
quarter of your exalted fame and reputation, 
my heart, like the blossom of spring, abounds 
with gaiety, gladness, and joy. Praise! that 
the star of your fortune is in its ascension— 
praise! that happiness and ease are the snr- 
Tounding attendants of myself and family. 
Keither to molest or persecute is my aim: it 
is even the characteristic of my sect to deprive 
ourselves of the necessary refreshments of 
sleep, should an injury be done to a single 
individual* But in justice and humanity I 
am informed you surpass tis* May yon ever 
adorn the seat of justice and power, that man¬ 
kind may, under the shadow of your bosom, 
enjoy the blessings of happiness and ease! 
By your favour I am the rajah and lama of 
this country, and rule over numbers of sub¬ 
jects, a particular with winch you have no 

* Accounte of the Lnmaa, tbek leligion, and the state 
of Thibet will be found In the geograjihlcal portion of 
this work, whicli the reader will do well to eonsujt when 
|3ei using the histories] ebapters* 
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doi^bt been acquainted by travellers from these 
parts. I have been repeatedly informed that 
you have been engaged in hostilities against 
the Dah Terre a, to wliich, it is saidj th e dab' s 
own criminal conduct in committing ravages 
and other outrages on yonr frontierSj has given 
rise. As be is of a rade and ignorant race, 
past times are not destitute of instances of the 
like misconduct which Ids own avarice tempted 
him to commit: it is not unlikely that he has 
now resumed those instances, and the ravages 
and plunder which he may have committed 
on the skirts of the Bengal and Eahar ]}vo- 
vinces have given you provocation to send 
your vindictive army against him; however, 
ilia party has been defeated; many of his 
people Jiave been killed, three forts Jiave been 
wrested from him, and he has met with the 
pnniahmeNt he deserved, and it is as e^ddent 
as the siin, your army has been victorious; 
and that if yon had been desirous of it, you 
might in the space of two days have entirely 
extirpated him, for he had not power to resist 
your efforts. But I now take upon me to he 
ins mediator, and to represent to you, that as 
the said Dah Terrea is dependant upon the 
Dalee Lama, wdro rules this country with un¬ 
limited sway (but on account of bis being in 
his minority, the charge of the government 
and administration for the present is coni- 
initted to me), should you persist in offering 
further molestation to the dah's country, it 
will irritate both the Lama and all his subjects 
against yom Therefore, from a regard to mir 
religion and customs, I request you will cease 
all hostilities against him, and in doing this 
you will confer the greatest favour and friend¬ 
ship upon me. I have reprimanded the dah 
for Ids past conduct, and I have admonished 


liim to desist from bis evil practices in future, 
and to be submissive to you in all matters. 

1 am persuaded that be will conform to the 
advice wdiich I have given him, and it will be 
necessary that you treat him with compassiou. 
As to my part, I am but a fakeer, and it is 
the custom of my sect, u'ith the rosary in our 
hands, to pray for the welfare of mankind and 
the peace and happiness of the Inhabitants of 
this country; and I do now, with my bead 
uncovered, entreat that you cease all hostilities 
against the dah in future. It would be need¬ 
less to add to tiie length of this letter, as the 
bearer of it, who is a Goseign, will represent 
to you all particulars, and it is hoped that you 
will comply therewith. In this country wor¬ 
ship of the Almighty is tire profession of all. 
We poor creatures are in nothing equal to 
you. Having a few things in hand I send 
them to you by way of remembrance, and I 
hope for your acceptance of them.” 

A treaty, consisting of ten articles, was 
agreed to on the 2Dth of April. Some lands 
were restored to the Deb Bajah, who was to 
I pay to tbc company for the poBsession of the 
Ghitta Cotta province a tribute of hve Tanzaii 
1 horses; the Bhotan merchants were allowed 
to send a caravan annually to Bung pore* 
Mr. Hastings saw that the communication 
from the Teshoo Lama opened an opportu¬ 
nity for effecting regular intercourse between 
Thibet and Bengal, and he proposed that Mr, 
Bogie be sent by the council to the Lama, with 
a letter and presents, accompanied by a 
sample of goods, with the view of ascertaining 
wiiich might be made objects of commerce* 
Tiie council concurred in the views of the 
president, Mr. Hamilton accompanied Mv, 
Bogle as assistant-surgeon. 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 


TUB GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL 'UNDER WARREN HASTINGS AS GOVERNOR-GENEEAL OF 
INDIA, TO THE DEATH OF GENERAL CLAYBRING—ARRIVAL OF ME3IBERS OF THE 
NEW COUNCIL —DISPUTES BETWEEN THE MAJORITY OF THE COUNCIL AND THE 
GOVERNOR-GEKEa,Ar.—A CONSPIRACY AGAINST HASTINGS, AND FALSE ACCUSATIONS 
CONTRIVED BY NUNDCOOiMAR—THE BRAHMIN CONVICTED OF FORGERY, AND HANGED 
BY SENTENCE OF THE SUPREAIE COURT—MARRIAGE OF HASTINGS—DEATH OF AIONL 
SON AND CLAVEEING LEAVING HASTINGS IN A MAJORITY AT THE COUNCIL BOARD. 


In the last chapter on home events connected 
with the company, it was related that iu con- 
eequence of parliamentary interposition va¬ 
rious new regulations w^re made for the 
government of India, and that among these, 
Mr. Hastings, president of the coiiiieil of 
Bengal, and governor of the Bengal jirovinces, 
was to he designated governor-general of 


India, that the other presidencies and pro¬ 
vinces should, to a certain extent, be subjected 
to tlie governor-generars superintendence; 
and certain new cmmcillorB were iioininatccl, 
who proceeded to Bengal On the 19th of 
October, 1774, tlie new council, with the ex¬ 
ception of J\lr, Barwell, who was in the coun¬ 
try, arrived at Calcutta, and were received 
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lyitli public liononrs. Next day a couticxI was 
liel d. P ro el am ati on was ord er ed ^ an noim cin g 
that the new government, under “ the regu¬ 
lation act/' began that day. Various new and 
useful regidationa were made under the aug- 
pices of the ne%v council; among these one 
was especially benefieial,—the establishment of 
a board of trade, by which commercial affairs 
should he exclusively the object of attention. 
The decrees upon which the directors and 
the royal government had agreed, were placed 
before the governor-general and council,which 
may be thus summed tip:—A commission 
was issued to the governor-general, constitut¬ 
ing him governor and commander-in-chief of 
the fortress and garrison of Fort William and 
town of Calcutta.^ Lientenant-general Cla- 
veriiig was granted a commission as com- 
man der-in-chief of aU the company forces 
in India. If the govern or-general and council 
should at any time think proper to issue 
orders, under their hands, or by their secre¬ 
tary, to any officer in the army, thereby sus¬ 
pending or anpergeding the specific commands 
of the governor-general or military comman¬ 
der-in-chief, snch orders were to he implicitly 
obeyed. The military commander-in-chief 
was not to leave Bengal without the sanction 
of the govern or-general and council. When¬ 
ever the commander-in-chief in India was at 
either of the other presidencies, he was to 
have a seat as second in council; but to vote 
only on political and military affairs. His 
allowances, as cominauder-in-chief, were fixed 
at £6,000 per annum, and his salary, as a 
member of council, at £10,000 per annum. 
Copies of the commission to Mr. Hastings and 
to Lieutenant-general Clavering, and of the 
court's instructions, were to be forthwith pub¬ 
lished in general orders at Fort William. In 
addition totlie foregoing iiiBtriictione, a gene¬ 
ral letter was addressed to the governor- 
general and council. The measures of the 
president regarding Cooch Eahar were ap¬ 
proved, although the court hy no means de¬ 
parted from the rule laid down, of confining 
their views to the possessions thus acquired, 
WTienever General Clavering could be spared 
from his duties in Bengal, he was to proceed 
to hladraa and Bombay, to review the troops, 
and to make a strict examination into the state 
of the company's armies at each presidency, 
and to assist the presidents and councils in 
forming such regulations as might be neces¬ 
sary for rendering the forces respectable. A 
revision of the coinage was to be made in 
Bengal, a treatise thereon, by Sir James 
Stuart, Bart., being forwarded lay the infor- 

* The object of this was to prevent disputes about 
authority with the ooruuiauder-iu-chief* 


mation of the council,* At the instance of 
Mr. Hastings, tlie couucil adjourned from 
Thursday, the 20th October, until the Mon¬ 
day following, on ’which day, Mr. Ear well 
having arrived at the presidency, the oaths of 
office were administered, and the commissions 
to the govern or-general and the commander- 
ill-chief promulgated. In order to place the 
leading branches of the public affairs before 
the council, a minute was delivered in hy Mr. 
Hastings, reviexving the revenue system and 
the political state of the provinces. 

Discussions arose upon the minute of Mr, 
Hastings, which time ate tied to assume impor¬ 
tant consequences, bo far did the views of the 
new council and the governor-general diverge. 

Upon discussion of the treaty of Benares, 
and the RoliilJa xvar, Greneral Clavering called 
for the onginsi correspondence between the 
resident at the vi^sier's court and the presi¬ 
dent. hfr. Hastings objected to produce 
private correspondence, but was ready to lay 
public documents before the council. A ma¬ 
jority resolved that all ought to he produced. 
He maintained that the usage of the Bengal 
government w^as in harmony witli his views, 
that he was w^iUing in future transactions to 
be guided by the connoil, hnt would not sub' 
mit to an ex post facto law, Buddenly formed. 
The coirncil ordered the agent down to Cal¬ 
cutta, and to bring the whole correspondence 
with him. Colonel Champion to act as political' 
agent in the meantime. Greneral Clavering, 
Colonel Moiison, and Mr. Francis, were de¬ 
termined to restrain the power of the go¬ 
vernor, and to assume among themselves the 
authority. Mr, Francis was much the most 
intellectual person of the three new council¬ 
lors ; he was a man of keen discrimination, of 
a critical habit, insubordinate, ambitious, per¬ 
severing, tenacious, bitter, and unrelenting. 
He was in Bome respects vrell fitted to cope 
with Mr. Hastings in the intellectual arena 
where tiiey met. This will he readily be¬ 
lieved by all readers, wdien they lecogniBe 
in Mr. Francis the celebrated Junius,” 
whose political writings had previously made 
such a noise in the tvorld, and around the 
authorship of which bo much mystery and 
interest has remaiued to the present day. 
The light of recent investigations leaves no 
possibility of doubt that Mr, Philip Francis, 
the refractory colleague of Hastings hi the 
council of Bengal, was the “ JmiiuB” whose 

This gentlcmaa composed, for tlie tisc of tbe East 
India Company, ia a work eulitled, 

applied to the prees^it Slate qf h 

was printed, and tbe court presented him vyitli a rij 5 g,-of 
oue hiiudrcd giiineas value, with a suitable inscription, in 
testimony of their sense of this service, M. Aubrr,, 
voL i. p. 449. 
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poll tic ill criticism, satire, and inYcetivis have 
e:ccited so large an amount of political and 
literary interest, 

Claveriug, Monson, and Francis perpetually 
complained to the directors that their dignity 
and consequence had not been considered suffi¬ 
ciently by lMi\ Hastings^ ilr. Barwell sided 
with the govern or'general. Each party sent 
home its own reports. Clavering, Monson, 
and Francis sought to grasp the government^ 
and make the governor-general a mere puppet 
in their hands. The replies of Hastings to 
their complaints are aclmirabJe specimens of 
logical and eloquent writing, and are per¬ 
vaded by a manliness and dignity ivhich 
could not liavo failed to impress the directors. 
While these painful discussions rent the 
council, and this adverse corrcspoiideuce con¬ 
cerning the vizier and the policy which had 
been pursued towards him was going on, 
that rem art able person died, and his son, 
under the titie of AEoff-ul-Dowlah, succeeded 
to Otide and its dependencies. Previous to 
his death the vizier had paid fifteen out of the 
forty lacs of rupees stipulated. 

The council considered that the treaty with 
Oude terminated ’with the nabob's life, and 
proposed another treaty with his Bnccessor, of 
a purely defensive nature. The council con¬ 
trived to make the new treaty a means of fresh 
acquisitions, and accordiugiy the ze min dare e 
of Benares was made over to them, without 
being encumbered with any new engagements 
or loading them ivith additional expenses. 
Tlie revenues amounted to rupees 1,23,72,656, 
and were to be paid by the Eajali Cheyte 
Sing in monthly payments, as a net tribute, 
without rendering any accounts of his collec¬ 
tions, or being allowed to enter any claim for 
deductiong. The nabob agreed to pay 2,60,000 
rupees per month for a brigade of the com¬ 
pany's troops, ^vhich was an addition of half a 
lac to the former allowance. The important 
point was gained of his consenting to dismiss 
all foreigners from his service, and his engag¬ 
ing to deliver np Cossim Ally Cawm, and 
Sliimroo, the assassin of the English at Patna, 
should they ever fall into hie hands. The 
provinces of Corah and Allahabad were to 
remain 'with the nabob.”^ Instractions '^'ere 
sent to Colonel Galliez to continue with tlie 
brigade in the territories of Oude for their 
defence, and for that of the protdnces of Corah 
and Allahabad, should the nabob require it. 
Hostilities had for some time been carried on 
between Nudjlff Cawo, the Rajpoots, and 
dats, and they Imd alternately sought an 
alliance with the nabob in support of their 

* The treaty via? ran chided by Mr. Bmtow, whose 
conduct ou the occasion was bigbly applauded by the 
supreme gOTcrtunent, 


respective views. The latter, jealous of Nud- 
* jiff Cawn, had evinced a disposition to join his 
opponents. The grand object of the council 
was to preserve a good understanding be¬ 
tween the vizier and the other neighbouring 
powers, for which purpose Mr, Eristow was 
ordered to take the necessary measures, and 
at the same time to urge the nahoh to attend 
to tlie good government and improvement of 
his dominions. 

Oonfltets and treaties appeared now to have 
been terminated so far as Oude was concerned, 
although the young nabob had manifested an 
indisposition to concede much that the Eng¬ 
lish required, but he chiefly showed dislike to 
their insisting upon good government in 
Oude as absolutely essential to the peace of 
the English territory and the alliance. If 
Oude were ill-governed, insurrections m 
Oude proper, and in the R oh ilia country, 
would break out, and Jats, Rajpoots, Mali- 
ratlas, and Affghans, were all ready to swoop 
down upon any country of Hindoatan that 
was torn by internal strife. The presence of 
these marauding hordes on the confines of 
Bengal caused expense and alarm to the 
English ; it was, therefore, vital to them that 
Oude should be so governed as to leave no 
apprehension of a border warfare. His ma¬ 
jesty had a firm conviction that he might do 
as he pleased vdth his own, without being 
careful for the consequences to his neigh- 
bourse and he submitted with a surly and 
dubious acquiescence to the terms imposed 
upon him. 

When the affairs of Oude were brought to 
wdiat appeared to be a happy termination, the 
opinion of the directors upon past events 
reached Calcutta, They agreed in the main 
with Mr. Hastings, and where they differed 
gave him credit for doing what he did with 
the best intentions. On some points they 
agreed with his opponents, but not at all with 
the spirit and temper of the opposition. Mr, 
Barwelfs view, urged from the moment of 
lus arrival in India, that the new council had 
nothing to do with past transactions, the re¬ 
sponsibility of which rested with Mr, Hastings 
and the former administration, was evidently 
that w^hich the directors espoused; but they 
so framed their despatch ag to induce, if pos¬ 
sible, the two parties to coalesce for the com¬ 
mon good. Had the direetors known the 
men of whom the council was composed, they 
would never have expected compliance with 
any such instructions. Hastings was a man 
of undoubted genius ; he was conciliatory, and 
had much self-control. All this the directors 
knew, and hoped the best from that know¬ 
ledge. During 3Ir. Yansittart's government 
he was in opposition, as has been shown, to 
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tjic majority of tlio Bengal coiiucil; but wlrile 
discharging his duty faithfully and firmly, 
he bore himself in a manner so gentleuiaiily 
and urbane as to depriye the council of any 
opportunity of showing ill-will personally to 
—even the vclicmentand unabashed J ohu - 
stone, the worst of as bad a set of men as ever 
administered the government of an English 
dependency, treated Hastings with decorum. 
During the time Hastings had served on 
the Madras couneil, the follies of tliat body 
were innumerable. Unable to control or in- 
fiueuce them, he took little part in tlie active 
politics of the period, t^nd devoted himself to 
tlie 2 )rosecntjon of the trade of the company, 
and with such success as to ensure his pro¬ 
motion to Bengal. But the d free tors did not 
know that with the suamie?' m 7nodOj Hastings 
united in so extraordinary a degree the for- 
titer ifi re. They had no experience of his 
indomitable will and strenuous ijersistence of 
]mrpose in all dangers and against all odds. 

It was their belief that the good luamvers, 
graceful language, accomplished scholarslup, 
and gentle self-respect of the governor-g^enc- 
ral, added to the influence of his lugh posi¬ 
tion, would gradually dissolve a hostile party, 
and attach it to himself. 

Mr, Barw^ell had long resided in India, and 
was a valuable servant, of indnstrious habits, 
and great experience in the companybusi¬ 
ness. The company reposed coufideuce in 
his integrity, propriety of conduct, and peace¬ 
ful, co-operative disposition. Clavering they 
did not know. He w^as a man of intense 
Itrejiidices, to which he was always ready to 
sacrifice the public interests. A king's officer, 
he disdained the military service of the com¬ 
pany, although more than once he w^as con¬ 
strained to compliment the talent displayed 
by its officers. He and Colonel Monson went 
out to India determined to thwart the com¬ 
pany's civil servants, especially the governor- 
genera], believing that by so doing they 
would be sustained by pubHc prejudice in 
England, and by the ill-will to the company 
then prevailing in the House of Commons. 
Tliere was a large party of politicians in 
England desirous of destroying the company, 
and handing over to government their teni- 
torial possessions. These were the leading 
party men who sought the power and patron¬ 
age which would accrue to their parties re¬ 
spectively, if the dominions of the company 
were governed under the immediate control of 
the English ministry. Francis was turbu¬ 
lent tyrant, haughty, arrogant, and malignant. 
The directors had no knowledge of his pecu¬ 
liar temperament, nor of his peculiar parts. 
Lord Macaulay exhibits the disappointed and 
bitter spirit of Francis at that time, and ex¬ 


plains the circumstantial causes of the pecu¬ 
liar intensity of the bitterness and discontent 
lie manifested, in a characteristic manner, and 
with accurate statements, in the following 
terms : It is not strange that the great anony¬ 
mous wo'iter should have been willing at that 
time to leave the country, which had been so 
powerfully stirred by his eloq^uence. Every- 
ihiiig had gone against him. That party 
Avhich he clearly preferred to every other, 
tJie party of George GrenviHo, had been scat¬ 
tered by the death of its chief; and Lord 
Suffolk had led the greater part of it over 
to the ministerial benches. The ferment pro¬ 
duced by the Middlesex election had gone 
down. Every faction must have been alike 
an object of aversion to ' Junius,^ His opi¬ 
nions on domestic affiiirs sei^arated him from 
the ministry ; Jiis opinions on colonial affairs 
from the opposition. Under such circum¬ 
stances he had thrown down his pen in mis¬ 
anthropical despair. His farewell letter to 
Woodfall bears date the lUth of January, 
1773. In that letter he declared that lie 
must be an idiot to wTite again; that he lincl 
meant well by the cause and the public; 
that both w'cre given up; that there were 
not ten men w’^Lo w^oiihl act together on any 
question. 'But it is all alike,' he added, 

* vile and contemptible. You have never 
flinched that I know off; and I shall ahvays 
rejoice to hear of your prosperity.' These 
w^ere the last w^ords of Junius. In a year 
from that time Philip Francis was on his 
voyage to Bengal." 

The directors, although they did not know 
the temper and talent of Francis, knew enough 
of his antecedents to be aware that no post 
would satisfy bis amhitiou, no couitesy con¬ 
ciliate his temper, and that his combative 
spirit would eke out a cause of quarrel in 
any affairs of wdiich he had only in part the 
management. He had served in various de¬ 
partments of state, in all cleverly, and m 
none with satisfaction to those who employed 
him. 

One of the first proofs afforded of lioiv 
little the advice of the directora prevailed 
' with the new members of council, w*as the mode 
in which the latter interfered with the reve¬ 
nues of Bengal. Hastings had with grest 
care and skill amended the fiscal system, 
and reorganized the civil staff' of the company. 
The new" council forming a majority of one, 
undid much of wiiat Hastings had dou^J- 
They were utterly ignorant of the laws, cus¬ 
toms, and view*.s of the people, but ’ivitii rash 
hands they pulled down, and with iinskihul 
hands they built up. They put new" cloth 
into old garments, and new wine into 
bottles, verifying tlie aptness of the scripture 
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iliiiatr^tioTi, They threw the ini nor presi- 
Jenuies of Madras ami Bombay into coni vision 
by ignorant meddliug, tor Frands (orJ ludus/' 
if lie may be ao distinguished) considered 
liimaelf as having a natural title to rule every¬ 
body, and a natural gift to govern everything. 
Ilis imperious commands, endorsed by Clav¬ 
ering and Monson, were let loose aa a curse 
upon India. Lord Macaulay describes tlie 
effects ot' this administration to have been 
that “ all protection to life and property was 
withdrawnj and that gangs of robbers, 
slaughtered and plundered with impunity in 
the very suburbs of Calcutta. Hastings con¬ 
tinued to live in the government Ijouse, and 
to draw the salary of governor-general. He 
continued even to take the lead at the council 
board in the transaction of ordinary business; 
for his opponents could not but feel that he 
knew rniieii of whicJi they n^ere ignorant, and 
that he decided both surely and speedily, 
which to them would have been hopelessly 
puzzling. But the higher powers of govern- 
inent, and the most valuable patronage had 
been talcen from him ” While affairs were 
growing gradually into confusion, and three 
members of coimcil, Philip Francis and his 
two military adherents, were destroying the ! 
usefulness and the influence of Hastings, 
HundcoomaTjSo often upon the scene as an evil 
spirit before, appeared again. He determined 
to destroy Hastings by charges of corruption 
sustained by perjury and forgery, and thus be 
avenged personaily for the defeat of previous 
schemes of villainy discovered and denounced 
by Hastings. He hoped also to raise him¬ 
self on the ruins of the great Englishman, 
and perhaps to enrich himself in any general 
confusion that might arise out of hus schemes. 
He was destined once more, and for the last 
time, and fatally, to find that Hastings, with 
all his mildness of manner, was more than hi a 
match in a grand conflict of intellectual 
acumen; at all events, when there was also 
scope for resolute and determined action. 
Pour men of master intellect were now about 
to play a game upon which honour, reputa¬ 
tion, and life itself might depend. These 
men were \Yarren Hastings, Philip Francis, 
Sir Elijah Impey the chief-justice, and, 
scarcely inferior to any of them in astuteness, 
Xundcoomar, tlie great Brahmin. Kuud- 
cooniar set on foot the mighty tournament of 
in teheetiial strength and political chicane, in 
which all w^ere to suffer, but he most of all. 

Ill the presence of a number of natives of 
distinction, probably brought together for 
the purpose, Nundcoomar pilaced in the hands 
of Philip Francis, a sealed packet addressed 
to the council, with the request that it might 
be opened and read in their presence as it 
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was for the good of the company and the 
country, and of vital consequence. Francia 
introduced it to the council and read it. It 
was an impeachment ol the governor-general, 
for patting offices for sale, receiving bribes, 
suffering offendera to escape, and^ other 
crimes similar in kind. The morning the 
paper was read by Francis before the council. 
Lord Macaulay says “Hastings complained 
in bitter terms of the way in which he was 
treated." It is astonishingly strange that 
Lis lordship should so characteTise the tone 
or terms of the governor's remarks. Ho 
spoke with a calm and lofty dignity free from 
all bitterness and passion. He did not even 
betray emotion, but bore himself with a manly 
self-possession, and expreased himself in words 
free from contempt of otbera, except the oft 
convicted and unprincipled Hundcoomar. 
The language of Hastings was a noble illus¬ 
tration of the sentiment timw me 

spenm.'* Hastings denied the right of the 
council to sit in judgment upon him; and, 
recording Ins protest, retired. At the next 
assemblage of the council, another packet from 
Hundcoomar was unsealed by Francis, who 
admitted that although be had not seen the 
first packet, he knew substantially what it 
contained. There was in fact a conspiracy 
suggested by Nundcoomar, patronised and 
encouraged by Francis, worked out by the 
crafty Brahmin, supported by the stupid mili¬ 
tary adherents of Junius, now finding full 
scope for his great talents and malignant 
passions. Hundcoomar petitioned for leave to 
appear before the council, in order to sustain 
his charges. Hastings protested against such 
a course, alleging that the supreme court was 
the proper place. The three^ opposing coun - 
cillora thought otherwise. Nundcoomar was 
heard, not indeed by the council, for the 
president dissolved it, but by the three mem¬ 
bers who were them selves conspirators, and 
called themselves the council for the occasiou. 

The events in the council chamber have 
been described with brevity by Lord Macaulay, 
Hundcoomar not only adhered to the 
original charges, but, after the fashion of the 
East, produced a large supjdenient. He 
stated that Hastings bad received a large 
sum for appointing Rajah Goordas, treasurer 
of the naboFs household, and for comniitting 
the care of his highness's person to the Miiimy 
Begum. He put in a letter purporting to 
hear the seal of the Munny Begum, for the 
purpose of establishing the truth of his 
story. The seal, whether forged, as Hastings 
affirmed, or genuine, as we are inclined to 
believe, proved nothing. Hundcoouiar, as 
everybody knows who knows India, had only 
to tell the Munny Begum, that such a letter 
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would give pleasure to the majority of the 
council, in order to procure her attestation. 
The majority, however, voted that the charge 
was made out ; that Has[mga had corruptly 
I'eceived between thirty and forty thousand 
pounds; and that he ought to be compelled 
to refund,” 

There were important points brought out 
in the investigation of these accusations which 
proved that I^undcoomarbad eithercommitted, 
or suborned some one to commit, a forgery 
for the purpose of ruining Hastings, The 
letter alleged to be wTJtten by the hand of 
the Bluimy Begum, wliich Iltiudcoomar de* 
livered in, was compared with one received 
from her by Sir John D'OyJey, from the 
Persian department. The seal was pro¬ 
nounced to be the same on both letters, the 
handAvriting to be different, M. Aiiber, no¬ 
ticing what followed, says:—*'The majority 
obsei'A^ed that the letter to Niindcoomar had 
been WTitten a year and a half before, and 
the letter produced by iSir John H'Oyley 
witiiiu a few days. In either case tliere was 
sufficient proof of the delinquency of Nund- 
cooniar. If its authenticity be admitted, its 
contents estaWished the tact of a conspiracy 
ou the part of the Begum and Nundcoouiar, 
If its authenticity be denied, the guilt of 
forgery against Nundcoomar is placed beyond 
doubt,” 

On the 11th of April, Nundcoomar was 
accused before the judges of the supreme court, 
of being party to a conspiracy against the 
governor-general and others, by compelling 
a man to write a petition injurious to their 
characters, and sign a statement of bribes, 
alleged to have been received by his excel¬ 
lency and his servants, Hext day an exa- 
mination was instituted before tbe judges, 
A charge on oath was exhibited against 
Nundcoomar, one Hadaehnm, and an Engbsli- 
man named Fowke, The accused were bound 
over to take their trial at the following 
assizes. 

General Olavering, Colonel Mon son, and 
Mr. Francis, accompanied by Fowke, one of the 
accused, 'went the next day Nundcooniar's 
house, to pay him a formal visit. They also, 
both in Calcutta and in London, took nieaiis 
to influence public opinion by publiHidng the 
alleged vices of the governor. In Calcutta, 
where circiinistances and men were known and 
understood, these efforts utterly failed, and a 
strong tide of indignation set in against the 
three nieiiibers of council. In England their 
efforts were more fortunate, and [irejudice 
was circulated in the court of directurs and 
in parliament, as well asiu the coujirry, against 
Hastings, Hastings, aware of their exertions, 
also struggled to maintain the justice of his 


own cause. In a letter wTitten to the di¬ 
rectors at this juncture, the following [>a3Bage 
occurs, in which, in respectful, dignified, and 
feeling terms, fie appeals to the public opinion 
of hi8 comitryiuen in India, as to the recti¬ 
tude of his conduct and the malevolence of 
his persecutors:—**There are many men m 
England of unquestioned knowdedge and in- 
leg-rity, wlio liave been eye -wdtiiess of all the 
transactioiia of this government in tlie short 
interval in which 1 had tbe chief diieetion of 
it. There are many hundreds in England 
who have correspondents in Bengal, from 
Avliom they have received successive advieea 
of those transactions, and opinions of the 
authors of them, I solemnly znake my ap¬ 
peal to these concurring testimonies, and if, 
iu justice to your honourable court, by whom 
I was chosen for the Jiigh station which I 
lately filled, by whom my conduct has been 
applauded, and through wdiom I have ob¬ 
tained tbe distinguished honour asBigned me 
by the legyature it a elf, in my nomination to fill 
the first place in the new administration of 
India, I may be allow'eel the liberty of making 
so uncominou a request, I do most earjjestly 
entreat that you will be jdeased to call upon 
those w'ht), from their own knowledge or the 
communications of others, can contribute such 
information, to declare severally the opinions 
which they have entertained of the measures 
of niy administration, the tenour of my con¬ 
duct in every department of this govenitneut, 
and the effects wdiicb it has produced, both 
in conciliating the minds of the natives to the 
British goveriimeiit, in confirming your au¬ 
thority over the country, and in adv'ancing 
your interest in it. From these, and from 
the testimonies of your owu records, let ma 
be judged, not fiom the malevolent declama¬ 
tions of those w'ho, having no services of tUeir 
own to plead, can only ibimd their reputation 
on the destruction of mine.” 

Meanwhile Nundcoomar and tbe majority 
of tbe council were shamelessly and openly 
identified in their efforts to aimihilate tlie re¬ 
putation and the power of Hastings, On the 
6th of May, hiAvever, the Brahmin was ar¬ 
rested upon a charge of forgery, liy a merchant 
of Calcutta. That this imputation was a 
bond Jide one no one doubted, for all knew 
that there was no villainy wliicli the dishuiiest 
and perjurious Brahmin would not perpetrate. 
On the bth of Blay, the majority of the council 
displaced Blimny Beguni, tlie guardian of the 
infant nabob, on the ground of peculation of 
the revenues. This was the person on the 
accusation of whose letter the majority of the 
council bad accused Hastings! Eitlier they 
never believed her, or discovered, alter the 
accusation was made that her testimony was 
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^wthless, QT they lvnev\% from the first, that 
the letter, alleged to be m her handwriting, 
had not been writteii by her. The conduct 
of the eovuicil in depositvg her. after having 
a short time before parndt^I her as a witness 
against Hastiugs, suiuidalized all Cakntta: 
biU the scandal was far greater when, inline- 
dial el y alter, a son of N tindcooTnar, a person 
of notorious incapacity, was placed virtually 
in her stead. Tlius the repeatedly convicted 
perjurer, forger, and treason-monger was 
publicly honoured, while yet under the im¬ 
peachment of another added to Ins many 
well-known crimes. It is not credible that 
Francis and liis two military coadjutors would 
Lave dared to proceed to such lengths if imt 
encouraged by private correspondence with 
the niinisterjal party in parliament anxious to 
wrest the government of India from the com¬ 
pany, for sake of the patronage, their eager¬ 
ness to seize 'which was too great for them to 
disguise. While Nundcooinar was in prison, 
he petitioned the council that he could not 
perform the ablutions necessary for him as a 
Brail min while in a state of such confinement. 
The council addressed the judges on the sub¬ 
ject, tbin king to make the circumstance a 
g roim d for Niindco om ar's release. T he j iidgc s 
replied that they had taken thought of the 
matter, and appointed certain learned pundits 
to report upon the ease, whose report was to 
the effect tliat the accommodation 'was suffi¬ 
cient; that caste would not be lost by the pri¬ 
soner. The judges, however, in spirited and 
indignant terms, insisted that the council 
should not again presume to interfere with 
the course of British justice; that if the pri¬ 
soner was aggrieved, the judges, not the 
council, were the persons to whom to appeal; , 
that they undersbrnd tlieir duty witlioiit any 
monitions from a portion of the councii; and 
that m the natives sought everything from 
power and nothing from jiisticc, the judg¬ 
ment-seat must be preserved from even 
the appearance of government interference. 
Nundcoomar remaiued in pirison until the 
assizes, and his trial came on hx tlia routine 
of its business. He was arraigned before an 
English jm-y, and his trial was com^ucted 
witii the strictest mipavtiality and fairnese; a 
verdict was returned in tlie usual nianiier, 
after the deJiheration customary with British 
Juries, and tliat verdict was Never 

was a verdict more in accordance with truth 
^nd justice. Sir Elijah Impey, the chief- 
justice, sentenced the guilty man to death. 
Great was the consternation of the council; 
they protested, but no notice was taken of 
their pr<»test. Public opinion sustaiiied that 
of the jury: Englishiuen and natives be- 
Leved that he was guilty. Colonel Clavering 


vowed that Nundcoomar muet be saved, even 
from the foot of tlie gallows; hnt he knew 
well that llaatiiigs was determined that jus¬ 
tice should have Hs course, and that @ir 
Elijah Impey, the chief-Justice, was also de¬ 
termined to vimlicate the law, and the inde¬ 
pendence of the judges, at all costs, '['he 
natives would not believe that any judge 
would dare to sentence a Brahmin, or that 
judges or governor would permit one so sa¬ 
cred to be executed for any crime. They 
knew he was as bad a man as ever fell by the 
executioner; but he was a Brahmin, and the 
priestiy caste was sacred. On the day of his 
execution, vast midtitudes crowded to Cal¬ 
cutta, still unbelieving as to the fate of the 
chief Brahmin of Bengal Whether from the 
impression that, at the last moment, he wfonld 
be forcibly rescued by the council, or respited 
by the administrative authorities, or from the 
strange indifference to death which charac¬ 
terises his caste, he approached his fate with¬ 
out any sign of fear or reluctance. He 
ascended the scaffold calmly, and, to all ap¬ 
pearance, fearlessly, and was hanged. The 
latnentatious of the people were such as not 
merely to astonish, but to awe the British. 
They detested and yet revered Nundcoomar; 
they hmiented because their religion was out' 
raged by the ignominious execution of a 
Brahmin, a caste which sinned with impunity 
so far as Hindoo law and custom %vere con¬ 
cerned. Neither Nundcoomar nor the natives 
had any idea that there u'ae among the Eng¬ 
lish a powder greater than that of a goverito]'- 
general or a councilor a general of an army,— 
the power of law as seen and administered in 
the coui'ts and from the tribunals of law. 
This w^as to them a new idea, and struck 
univeraal terror into their hearts. The effect, 
as it regarded Hastings, was immediate. 
There ■were no more forgene.s and perjuries 
manufactured to please the more powerful 
council: the dread of the mysterious tribunal 
appalled a whole nation of liars and perjurers. 
Nothing could prove more fully the tnrpitude 
and cowardice of the native character than 
these disgraceful transactions had done. 
When to accuse the governor general pleased 
tliose more powerful than he, numbers were 
ready to meet their wishes by accusations; 
but when it was seen that there was an 
authority higher than governor-general and 
council Combined-—that of ETigJish law—their 
hearts were stricken with fear, and none dared 
to resort to the arts of knavery and treachery, 
so much their practice aud delight. 

Much blame has been thrown upon the 
judges, especially Ciiief-jnstice Impey, Lord 
Macaiiky doubts tlie legality of the proceed¬ 
ing, aud describes Elijah Impey as the 
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tool of Hast!Tigs, Tliere was nothing in the 
conduct of Sir Elijah in trying Nundcoomar, 
or in accepting the verdict of the jury, to jus¬ 
tify this language, hether Sir Elijah had 
authority to pronounce the sentence which he 
did pronouncej was open to discussion, was 
discussed, and many men tit to determine such 
a question have decided in bis favour. The 
whole case has received a clear and impartial 
Btatenieut from the pen of Professor ilson. 
He thus puts it:—It is true, that no circum- 
stance in the administration of I las tings, has 
been so injurious to his rejuitation as the exe¬ 
cution of Nniulcoomar—whether rightfully so 
is a different question. From the moment 
that Niindcoomar became the object of judicial 
investigation, it w^onld have ill become the 
governor to Jiave iiiterfered’-“it ^vas not tor 
him to interpose Ins personal or official in flu- 
ence to arrest the course of the law, nor would 
it have availed. The supreme court was Jiew 
to its position, strongly impressed with a no¬ 
tion of its dignity, and sensitively jealous of 
its power. The Judges would have at once 
indignantly resisted any attempt to bias their 
decision. For the fate of NiuTdcoomar, they 
are alone responsible. It is presently admitted 
that they decided according to law, and the 
attempt to impeach the chief-justice. Sir Elijah 
Impey on this ground, suhsequently failed* 
It is therefore to be concluded, that the sen¬ 
tence was strictly according to law, and there 
can be no doubt that the crime was proved. 
The infliction of the sentence, however, upon 
a native of India, for an offence of which liis 
countrymen knew not tlie penalty, and which 
bad been committed before the lull introduc¬ 
tion of those laws whicb made it a capital 
crime, was the assertion of law at the expense 
of reason and humanity: with this Hastings 
lias nothing to do—the fault, and a grievous 
one it was, rests with the judges. The ques¬ 
tion, as it concerns the governor, regards only 
the share he had in the prosecution. Hid he 
in any way instigate or encourage it? The 
prosecutor was a party concerned, a native, 
unconnected with the governor. Me may 
have thought lie was doing a not unaccept¬ 
able act in pro seen ting a personal antagonist 
of Hastings, hut that was bis feeling. There 
is no necessity to suppose that lie was urged 
on by Hastings: he had WTongs of bis own 
to avenge, aud needed no other instigation, 
Tliere is no positive proof that he acted in 
concert with Hastings^ we are therefore leit 
to circumstantial proof, and the only circum¬ 
stance upon wliicli the participation of Has¬ 
tings in the pei secution of Nundcoomar, is, its 
following liaid upon the latter's charges against 
him* These were preferred on the 11th of 
Blarch, 1775, On the b£h of May following, 


Niindcoomar was arrested under a warrant of 
the court at the suit of Jloimn Persaud. 
Here is certainly a suspicious coincidence— 
but is tliere no other way of acconntiug for it 
than by imputations fata! to the character of 
W* Hastings ? In truth, it seems capable of 
such explanation as acquits Hastings of hav¬ 
ing exercised any influence over it. Proceed¬ 
ings in the same cause did not then commence. 
They had been instituted be lore in tlie Be- 
wanny Adaulut, and Nundcoomar had been 
confined by the judge, but released by order 
of Hastings, The suit had therefore been 
suspended, but it had not been discontimied. 
The supreme coiu t sat for the first time at 
the end of October, 1774, The forged in¬ 
strument had been deposited in the mayor’s 
court, and could not be recovered until all the 
papers had been transferred to the supreme 
court, and without it no suit could he pro¬ 
ceeded with* At the very first opportunity 
afterwards, or in the commencement of 1775, 
at the first effective court of Oyer and Ter¬ 
miner and gaol delivery, iield by the supreme 
court, the indictment was preferred and tried. 
It is not necessary to suspect Hastings of 
having from vindictiv^e motives suggested or 
ac c elerated the prose e u ti o n, It had p r e v io iisl y 
been brought into another court, where it was 
asserted the infliicncc of the governor-general 
had screened the criminal, and it was again 
brought into an independent court at the first 
posBible moment when it could be institiued. 
The coincidence was unfortunate, hut it seents 
to ]iave been unavoidable; and in the absence 
of all possible proof, the conjectural evidence 
is not unexceptionable enough to justify the 
imputation so recklessly advanced by Burke, 
and seemingly implied in the observations of 
the text, that HanS tings had murdered Hund- 
cooniar by the hands of Sir E. Impey 

Upon the effect of this event on the for¬ 
tunes of Hastings, and upon the government 
of Bengal, Lord Blacaiilay remarks as follows: 
“The head of the combination which had 
been formed against him, the richest, tlie most 
powerful, the most artful of the Hindoos, dis¬ 
tinguished by the favour of those wlio then 

* The leai'neil doctor deduced his opiuioa froni the fol¬ 
low mg sources of information :—Fori he preceding charg^ 
against Mr. Hastings, and the proceedings of the cotincif, 
see the Eleventh Report of the Select Committee, in 17Slj 
with ita Appendix j Burke's Charges against liaslinp, 
No* 8, and Hastings* Anavrer to the Eighth Charge, wim 
the Minutes of Evidence on the Trial, pp. 953“} OOi; 
and the Charges against Sir Elijah Imjiey, exhibited to 
the House of Commons by Sir Gilbert Elliot, in 
with the Speech of Tiupey in reply to the first 
printed, with an Appendix, by Stock dale, in 17SS. For 
ihe execution and behaviour of Nnndcoomar, see a very 
interesting aeconut, written by the sheriff who superin¬ 
tended, and printed in Dodsley’s jhmmi tor 

1788, Historical, part, p. lo?/' 
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lieki tlie government, fenced round hy tlie 
superstitious reverence of millions, vras banged 
in broad day before many thousands of people. 
Everything that could make the warning im¬ 
pressive,—dignity in the iiil^erer, solemnity in 
the proceeding,—was found in tbis case* The 
helpless rage and vain struggles of the council 
made the triumph more signal. From that 
moment the conviction of every native was, 
that it was safer to take the part of HastingB 
in a minority, than of Francis in a majority, 
and that he who ^Yas so venturous to join in 
running down the governor-general might 
chance, in the phrase of the Eaetern poet, to 
iind a tiger while beating the jnngle for a 
deer. The voices of a thousand informers 
were silent in an instant. From that time, 
whatever difficulties Hastings might have to 
encounter, Jie was never molested by accusa¬ 
tions from natives of India/* 

The calm resolution of Hastings, under the 
most trying civcumstances, was proved by his 
conduct throughout these trying and harass¬ 
ing affairs, especially iu the episode of the 
execution of Nundcoomar, Miss Mar tine au 
draws from the calm resolve of the governor 
of Bengal proof of his want of feeling, and of 
an in disrated heart. This opinion is nndonbt- 
cdly severe, and probably unjust. The dis¬ 
cussion, however, of such questions belongs 
ratlier to the task of the biographer than the 
historian. Lord Macaulay was struck with 
the coolness of the English governor on this 
occasion, and truly observes:—“It is a re¬ 
markable cireiiinstance that one of the let¬ 
ters of Hastings to Dr, Johnson bears date a 
r^ery few hours after the death of Nundcoomar, 
While the whole settlement w^as in commo¬ 
tion, whiie a mighty and ancient priesthood 
were weeping over the remains of their chief, 
the conqueror In that deadly grapple sat down, 
witli char act eristic eelf-posseasion, to write 
about the Tour to the IlehrtdeSj Jones* J^er- 
Hau GrumvicL7\ and the history, tradition, arts, 
and natural productions of India,*' 

When tidings of all these events reached 
England, there was commotion in the cabinet 
and the court of directors. The majority in 
the council of Bengal had powerful interest at 
home. Lord North was adverse to Hastings, 
and eiuleavoured to procure from the company 
an address, upon which, by virtue of “the 
regulation act/* under which Hastings was 
apj join ted, tlie minister would he empowered 
to remove him. Lord North was anxious to 
put Cl a veil ng in the place of Hastings, as the 
general was the iiiiiaister*s nominee, and the 
confederate of the other two members of coun¬ 
cil constituting the factious majority, for a 
majority may be factions as 'well as a minority, 
Tliis is not the appropnate place in which to 


depict the peculiar features of the contest 
among the directors, the court ot pifjprietary, 
and the cabinet ministers; suffice it to say 
that Lord North was defeated, and never did 
a minister show less dignity under a political 
defeat than did his iovdsbip on that occasion, 
Hastings, having foreseen this contest, had 
provided against it. He had placed in the 
hands of hia agent, Colonel Macleane, his re¬ 
signation, with directions to present it to the 
court only when a moment of such emergency 
should arise as imperatively to demand such 
a course. Menaced on all hands as Hastings 
was, notwithstanding his recent victory over 
Lord North, and the ministry. Made an e felt 
tliat there was no means of saving his friend 
from expulsion and degradation but by an 
opportune use of the power entrusted to him, 
and he accordingly presented the resignation. 
The directors eagerly accepted it, and nomi¬ 
nated one of their own body, a hlr, Wheler, 
to the vacated post, at the same time writing 
to General Clavering to asanme the govern¬ 
ment of Bengd pro tempore. 

While these things were proceeding in 
London, events wore passing in rapid sueces* 
si on in Bengal, which had an equal, or even 
greater indueuce upon the fortunes of Hast¬ 
ings, and enabled the intrepid and self-col¬ 
lected man to overbear all obstacles and all 
hostilities* Monson died, and left Hastings 
only two opponents in the council—Clavering 
and Prancis. His casting vote enabled him 
to deter mine all matters iu favour of his own 
policy. Thus after two years of persecution, 
and while bearing the insignia of office, hold¬ 
ing only the semblance of power, lie became 
absolute, for Bnrwell, although a clever man, 
and far better acquainted with the adminis¬ 
tration of Indian business than Glavering or 
Francis, w^as yet completely under the in¬ 
fluence of Hastings. The governor now 
seized upon the patronage of the province, 
displacing the officials wffio w^ere appointed 
by tlie late majority, and reversing all their 
partisan decrees. In order to mark more 
signally that a new era had commenced, 
Hastings ordered, in the name of the council 
(by power of his casting vote), a valuation of 
the iande of Bengal, in order to form a basis 
for a new plan of revenue. xVll correspond¬ 
ence was ordered to be under his sole con¬ 
trol, and the whole inquiry to be directed by 
him. He next laid down vast schemes for 
the aggrandizement of the company's inte¬ 
rests, for which, and not for any venal pur¬ 
poses, he thought and tolled. The plaos he 
projected ivere realized, and within his own 
lifetime, although it was not reserved for his 
own administration to carry them out. While 
he wan thus engaged the inteUigenee muivcd 
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in England of the proceedings in the cabinet, 
tl^e court of diroctorSj and the court of pro¬ 
prietary, ill which lie wag go deeply inte¬ 
rested* 

Hastings had in the meantime, by the sheer 
force of hig genius, iuduatry, and intelligence, 
as weQ aa by the concurrence of events, gained 
such a personal asceudaney in India, that he 
was unwilling to surrender his high functions, 
especially, even for a season, to bis rival— 
Clave ring. He refused to surrender the pre¬ 
sidential chair, Clavering essayed to occupy 
it by force, and a fierce struggle ensued. 
Clavering, with much show of reasou, ap¬ 
pealed to the orders of the directors, Hast¬ 
ings replied that the orders were based 
upon a mistake, which, when the directors 
discovered, they would themselves of ne¬ 
cessity abrogate. He declared that he had 
not resigned his office. His own account 
long aftervsards of the transaction was, that 
Macieane had exceeded and misapprehended 
his powers; but that nevertheless he w’ould 
have resigned the government of Bengal had 
not Clavering made offensive haste and in¬ 
sulting demonstrations, in Lis eagerness to 
grasp the office, 

Claveritig, immediately on the arrival of 
intelligence, seized the keys of the fort, im¬ 
portant papers, books, and documents, and 
formed Francis and himself into a council, 
Hastings gat in another apartment of the fort 
with BarweU, and continued to issue the 
orders of government, which none dared to 
disobey, so completely bad the master mind 
of Hastiugs asserted itself The English in 
Bengal unanimously, or all but unanimously, 
supported bim; and tbe Bengalees had 
trembled at his name ever since the rope 
had put an end to the intrigues of Nund- 
cooinar. Either Hastings felt that his cause 
was just, or that be had the formalities of 
law oil his side, for he offered to abide by 
tlie decision of tbe supreme court of Calcutta. 
Tins met the approbation of tbe English in 
Bengal, who saw no other way of averting a 
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civil struggle, which might be attended ynth 
bloodshed, and rubious to English interests. 
Claveriug was compelled to succumb to public 
opinion, althougli be and Francis were averse 
to any arbitration of matters, legal or other¬ 
wise. 

The decision of the court was that the re¬ 
signation presented by Colonel Maeleane was 
invalid, and that Hastings, according to the 
letter of the "‘Regulation Act" was still 
governor-general After this, Glavering and 
Francis lost all hope of offering an effectual 
resistance. 

Immediately upon these transactions Hast¬ 
ings married a foreign lady, the divorced 
wife of a foreigner, with whom he had lived 
on terms of illicit intimacy for years, and 
under circumstances the moat singular, ro¬ 
mantic, and reprehensible, furniahing to his 
biographers ample material for exciting nar¬ 
rative, and ingenious speculationa as to hia 
character. It does not speak w^ell for the 
morality of English society at Calcutta at the 
time, that the wedding was celebrated with 
great splendour by the w’hole community, 
Hastings, elated with the success of all his 
schemes, in love and politics, invited General 
Clavering to the wedding. The general was 
at the time broken in spirit and in health ; he 
was in fact dying. Making the state of his 
health hig only excuse for not affording his 
presence to the festivities, Hastings 'went 
personally to him, and insisted upon the 
oblivion of past differences being thus publicly 
proved. Clavering %vas brought captive, as 
it were, to the brilliant festivities; but he 
drooped there, and retired to die. In a 
few days he expired, Francis noiv alone 
remained to oppose Hastings. His proud 
and arrogant spirit could not be quelled. 
He struggled for a time with dogged and 
spiteful pertinacity, and then went home, 
where he lived long enough to be a thorn 
in the side of Hastings, when, at tbe greatest 
crisis of hia history, he stood impeached be¬ 
fore the senate of England. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

GOVERNMENT OF WARREN HASTINGS AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL {CmUntied)—WmXL OE MIL 
WHELER TO ASSUME THE OFFICE OF GOVERNOR-GENERAL—REFUSAL OF HASTINGS 
TO SURRENDER IT—OPPRESSIVENESS OF LEGAL ADMINISTRATION IN BENGAL—DUEL 
BETWEEN THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND PHILIP FRANCIS —FRANCIS LEAVES INDIA 
—ANARCHY IN OUDE—WAR WITH THE MAHRATTAS. 


Whe>^ Mr* Wheler arrived at Calcutta, Re 
fouud Hastings in tlie full posses si on of au¬ 
thority, and likely to retain it. Tiie disap¬ 
pointed governor was, however, a member of 
council, and united with Fraoeis in opposition 
to the governor de facfo. Their opposition 
was of little avail Hastings continued to rule, 
and with such personal tact, administrative 
capacity, and comprehensive genius, tlmt the , 
directors at home veered round in his favour, 
and Lord A^orth dared not to displace him. 
Events in Europe favoured the uninterrupted 
possession by Hastings of the presidency of 
Bengal England had to maintain a fearful 
struggle with foreign enemies, and her own 
colonial fellow-citizens in America became dis- 
affected. Wars abroad, and bad government 
at home, placed England in imminent danger* 
The cabinet, instead of assailing Hastings, 
were glad to have a governor who kne%v so 
well how to govern* The English ministry 
had no leisure to attend to India* 

Although Hastings bad undisputed autho¬ 
rity, his difficulties were great, and scarcely 
was one danger encountered, and conquered 
by his genius, than another sprung up* W ar 
in regions beyond the province of Bengal, 
blunders by his own officers, civil and mili¬ 
tary, and the harassing opposition of Francis 
and Wheler, occupied his industry and vigi¬ 
lance incessantly* Before noticing the war¬ 
like events of his government, not already 
related, it is desirable to glance at the civil 
impediments to his sway with which he had 
to contend* Sir Eyre Ooote, who had tlie- 
tiuguished himself so much in Indian warfare, 
from the battle of Plassey, to that of A\’^andi- 
wash and the capture of PondicbeiTy, and after 
the warfare of the Oarnatic, elBewhere, was ap¬ 
pointed commander'in-chief of the company's 
armies* This appointment gave him a scat 
at the council board, and being naturally ob¬ 
stinate, haughty, aird self-ndlied, he frequently 
disputed the authority of Hastings, and sided 
with Francis and Wheler. W hen this was 
the ease, Hastings was in a minority, and 
his views were overruled* The vigilance of 
Francis never slept* Hia bitterness was as 
lasting as his vigilance was wakeful* There 
were* therefore, many occasions on which he 
succeeded, with due management of Coote, in 


putting Hastings into a minority, Hastings, 
however, practised the arts of tuanagement 
better than Francis, and by gratifying Conte’s 
love of ''allowances,'' in a majority oF in¬ 
stances secured his vote. Besides, Coote 
more generally agreed with Hastings than 
with Francis. Tlie latter was ignorant of 
India, hut the commander-iu-chief, like the 
governor-general, 3mew it well* Moreover, 
the soldier was often in the field, and then 
the governor had his own way without any 
chance of being disturbed. These contin¬ 
gencies in the constitution of the council, 
gave uncertainty to their decisions, and frus¬ 
trated some of the best administrative mea¬ 
sures of the president* 

A singular state of things arose under the 
pretensions of the jxidges- English law was 
hated by all classes of the natives, and it was 
administered proudly and oppressively* Its 
slowness and expensiveness w^erc ruinous to 
the natives, who groaned under its oppressions. 
Sir Elijah Impey, as chief of the supreme 
court, had the highest possible notions of Ms 
own official authority, and the respect due to 
all the forms of law. He was supported by 
the other judges in a system of leg^ adminis¬ 
tration which evoked the curses of the whole 
community, English and natives* No man 
felt safe from the tyranny of the courts* The 
civil servants were constantly unable to carry 
out the orders of the government irom their 
interference; and Hastings, wdio had himselfi 
done so much to recognUe the power of the 
courts, was almost driven to despair by the 
w^ay in which that power was wdelded* X\ ords 
could not describe the misery, conflict, and 
disaffection which ensued, as far^ as the 
supreme court extended its authority, and 
probably no problem in the government of 
Hastings presented itself as so hard of solu¬ 
tion, as tliat of the true province of the 
English courts* Lord Alacaulay asenbes the 
evil in this case to the indifference of the 
legislature in forming tlje regulation act: — 
“The authors of the regulating act of 1773, 
had established two independent powerS) the 
one judicial, and the other political; and, ’with 
a carelessness scandalouaiy coni men in English 
legislation, had omitted to define the limits 
of the other/' The same author depicts the 
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results of the consequent efforts of the judges 
to define the limits of their own authority in 
the most exteiiBive maimer, and amongst 
others gives the following descriptions 
Many natives highly conaitlered among their 
eonntrjmaen, were seized, hurried up to Cal¬ 
cutta, diiog into the common gaol, not for 
any crime impnted, not for any debt that had 
been proved, hnt merely as a precaution till 
their cause should come for triah” There 
were instances in which men of the most 
venerable dignity, persecuted without a cause 
by extortioners, died of rage and shame in 
the gripe of the vile alquazds of Impey.** 
Ko Mahratta invasion had ever spread 
through the province bucIi dismay as this 
inroad of English lawyers* All the injustice i 
of former oppressfjrs, Asiatic and European, 
appeared as a blessing wlien compared with 
the justice of the enpreme court” 

It is not to be supposed that Sir Elijah 
Impey acted illegally* Many of the acts of 
the courts which spread teiu'or and despair 
through Bengal, were tamely submitted to in 
England, and supposed to be a becoming 
part and parcel” of a most just code, the 
pride of England and the envy of surrounding 
nations. The laws and the courts were ter¬ 
rible oppressions in England, to all hut the 
rich and po^verful; hut they were oppresalons 
to all alike in India, and probably rich natives 
more than any other felt them* Some of the 
most inequitable charges and decisions, de¬ 
livered with party or personal feeling, and in 
terms illogical as well as offensive, have bccii 
delivered in England by EiigUsh judges, 
without exciting much indignation, so strong 
has been the prejudice and pride of the Eng¬ 
lish people in behalf of their laws, and those 
who administer them; but in India no such 
feelings were entertained, and the whole 
system of English jurieprndence, and its mode 
of administration, was regarded as barbarous 
and atrocious* 

It w^as probably the intent of Hastings to 
keep Sir Elijah Impey in his interest, but he re¬ 
solutely resolved to oppose the system of legal 
administration adopted by the learned judge* 
The governor stood firmly on the side of the 
people, and for once he received the nnani- 
mans support of his council. The judges 
served the council with write to answer in 
court for their acts ! Hastings ridiculed the 
eummons, forcibly dismissed various persons 
wrongfully accused, and opposed the sword 
to the writs of the sheriffs otHcers* Hastings, 
however, contrived to avert a conflict be¬ 
tween the crown and the company* Impey 
had £80CX) a year as chief of the supreme 
court, Hastings offered him another £8000* a 
• bord jUIacatilay names this sum, Anljer iE6000, 


year as a judge in the service of the company, 
dismissible at the governor's pleasure; but 
the office was conferred on the condition, 
privately etipulated, that he would cease to 
assert the disputed powders of the supreme 
court. He accepted the bribe* Bengal was 
freed from the turmoil which had been 
created, and Hastinga from the difficulty 
which it presented to his government. 

For a short time a sort of truce had been 
formed betvveen Hastings and Francis* Bar- 
w^ell promoted a peace between the two great 
opponents, because he wanted to leave India, 
and had pledged bimself that he w'ould not 
do so, if the result would place the governor 
in a minority* The truce did not last long; 
Francis w^as opposed to Impey, and was 
exasperated that his old enemy should 
have a new honour and splendid emolunient 
conferred upon him, simply to prevent bis 
doing mischief. Lord Macaulay justlfieB 
Hastings in buying off Impey's adverse power, 
seeing that it inflicted so much evil xipon the 
inhabitants of Bengal, on the principle that 
Justifles a man in paying a ransom to a pirate 
to obtain a release of captives* His lord- 
ship's reasoning and illustration are alike 
unhappy in this case* The conduct of Has*- 
tings %vas censurable* Where he believed pun¬ 
ishment was deserved, he conferred honour, 
lie bribed the judge either to forego what 
was due to law and Justice, or to give up an 
abuse of power* To induce a judge by any 
means to forego what law and justice requii ed 
would be clearly wrong; to induce him by a 
bribe to forego the improper use of liis autho¬ 
rity could hardly be less wrong* An appeal 
to the crown and the company was the obvious 
duty of Hastings, and if they refused to 
redress the evil, he should have resigued his 
government, on the ground that he could not 
as au honourable administer it under the 
circumstances* Unhappily, it is too probable 
that Hastings, having little confidence in the 
wisdom of either cro\^Ti or company, and no 
confidence at all in the integrity of the 
English cabinet, chose the w-ay by which he 
might best serve himself, and serve Impey also, 
while he stopped the mischief. Francis found 
a good opportunity for damaging Hastings in 
this transaction, and it is difficult not to prefer 
the logic of the malignant accuser of the go¬ 
vernor in this case, than that of his eloquent 
defender* It is probable that Francis merely 
accepted the compromise effected by Bar well, 
to induce the latter to leave India* Such 
was the opinion of Hastings afterwards, and 
he indignantly charged Francis with the im¬ 
putation of iaithiesaness and dishonour in 
this respect* ^ 

After various stormy meetings of conucu, 
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Hastings inflicted an insult on Francis which 
was provoked, and probably deserved, but 
wdiich Francis was unable to endure. The 
governor in a minute recorded on the con¬ 
sultations of the government, inserted the fol¬ 
lowing expressions: “ I do not trust to Mr. 
Francis's promises of candour, convinced that 
be is incapable of it. I judge of his pnblic 
conduct by bis private, which I have found 
to be void of tnith. and honour/’ hen the 
council rose, Francis placed a challenge in 
the hands of the governor, who accepted it. 
A duel took place, in which Francis was 
severely wounded. Hastings w-as kind, in¬ 
quired daily for him, and desired permission 
to call and see him. Francis refused, acknow¬ 
ledging the politeness of the offer, but declin¬ 
ing to meet Hastings any whore except in 
cotmcih he did return to council, his 

implacable hatred still raged. Lord Macaulay 
gives Francis credit for patriotism; to what¬ 
ever degree he cultivated that virtue, his 
conduct in India did not display it. His 
patriotism was never seen to less advantage 
than after his recovery from the wound in¬ 
flicted by Hastings. At that juncture Hyder 
Ali, to whom reference has been repeatedly 
made on former pages, s%vept all before him, 
penetrating to Madras. The governor of 
that presidency proved himself incapable, and 
Hastings afforded many and fresh proofs of 
his genius by the w^ay in which he en¬ 
countered this vast peril. During all those 
eflbrts, so worthy of his great reputation, he 
was impeded by Francis, whose sulky and 
malevolent opposition never ceased, until at 
last, finding all his animosity powerless, 
and recoiling upon himself, he left India. 
Wlieler, his coadjutor in opposition, famed 
down into a quiet and acquiescent follower 
of Hastings, who was thus left as a sovereign 
whose sway was undisputed, to govern Ben¬ 
gal, and direct the affairs of India generally. 

IVhile such were the distractions and vicis¬ 
situdes in the council, events w ere taking place 
in every direction requiring unanimity and 
energy. No doubt the governor-general, if 
not obstructed by either a majority in the 
council or by an obstinate minority, who con¬ 
sumed time uselessly, and impeded public 
business, would have exercised an efficient 
control everywdiere. As it was, he proved 
equal to every emergency. 

During 1775, Glide was in a state of per¬ 
petual turmoil; the nabob squandered the re- 
Bourees of the state in folly and debauchery, 
and left public affairs to his cliief minister—an 
enemy of the English, without wdiose support 
the nabob could not stand. The king of Delhi 
eanetituted the nabob his vizier, as bis pre- 
deceasor had been—this w^as supposed to have 
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been a spontaneous act of the hlognl. After 
his appointment to the diguity of vizier, the 
nabob became worse than before, both in his 
personal conduct and his government. As¬ 
sassinations of some of the most diatinguiabed 
persons in his dominions were laid to his ac¬ 
count ; murders were committed in Ids pre¬ 
sence by courtiers, men of equal rank being 
the victims. Nearly all the talented persons 
at the head of the civil and military services 
were treacherously slain or obliged to fly 
beyond the territory of Oude. Eevolts of 
the troops and massacres repeatedly occurred. 
British officers were appointed to discipline 
the nabob’s soldiers, which led to a con¬ 
spiracy and wide-spread mutiny: some of 
the officers were slain by the niutineera, others 
escaped, many with wounds, w’hile a portion 
of the officers succeeded in subduing their 
soldiers and restoring order. 

Appreiiensions of the projects of the French 
v^ere very generally received at this period 
among the English in India. French officers 
were observed in various parts of the country 
as if suspiciously engaged. A report of this 
w"as made to the government. It was also 
stated that the force at Pondicherry was con¬ 
siderable, amounting to one thousand Euro¬ 
peans, and a nearly equal number^x of black 
soldiers. 

The connection of the throe presidencies 
niider a govern or-general w^orked well, and 
gave scope for the business talents aad com¬ 
prehensive plans of Hastings, 

Ragoba and the Bombay government en¬ 
tered into negotiations under the advice of 
Hastings, which issued in his cession to the 
company of Bassein, Salsette, Jambooseer, and 
Orpliad, with the Islands of Caranga, Canary, 
EJeplmnta, and Hog Island; thus affording to 
Bombay Island a security never before pos¬ 
sessed. The Bombay government, in virtue 
of the treaty with Ragoba, received him 
when a fugitive in their territory, and as¬ 
sisted him with arms and men to regain his 
ascendancy as chief of the Mahratta nation. 
While embarked in this undertaking, orders 
arrived from the supreme council at Calcutta 
revoking everything done at Bombay, and 
in terms haughty and arrogant. This was 
the “work of the majority of the council 
opposed to Hastings. The Calcutta coimcil 
even sent an officer to Poonah to treat with 
the enemies of Ragoba, thus htimiliating 
utterly the eouncii of Bombay. Madras was 
ordered not to assist the policy initiated at 
Bombay. The measures of the Bengal coun¬ 
cil failed, and, after ail, that factious body 
were compelled to commit the transaction of 
a treaty to the council of Bombay, which 
acted in conformity with the opinion of Hast- 
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ings. Still, so iinstefidy and inconsietent Tvere 
tlie directions of the supreme eonueil, tliat 
eonfusion and dialiononr eusued; and mncli 
injury to the company’s interests would cer¬ 
tainly have happened had not the directors 
at home revoked the orders of the supreme 
council, and censured the whole of its conduct 
to that of Bombay- 

In ITT7 the French gained some ascen¬ 
dancy over the government of Poonah, in 
consefjuence of the continued feuds of the 
Bombay and Bengal councils- The arrogant 
spirits of Clavering and Francis wrought mis¬ 
chief everywliere* The conclusion of these 
dipiomatic sijuabbles, and of the conflicts at 
the Mahratta ca 2 >ital, is thus briefly recorded 
by Auber;-^*'In March, 1778, a revolution 
broke out at Foonah in favour of ^ Eagoba, 
in whose name a proclamation was issued for 
restoring peace and order* In July, the 
Bombay council declared that tlie treaty con¬ 
cluded by Colonel Upton had been violated 
by the Durbar proceedings; and that they 
were consequently freed from its obligations* 
They also declared that measures had become 
imperatively necessary to defeat the intrigues 
of the French, who had been long exerting 
themselvcB in schemes hostile to the English*^ 
They proposed to place Eagoba in the re¬ 
gency at Poonah, and that he should conduct 
the government in the name of the Peiahwa* 
This latter arrangement appeared to be in 
consonance with the views of the court of 
directors.f The necessary operations conse¬ 
quent upon this determination conid not be 
commenced nntU tlie month of Septemher- 
In October a treaty was concluded with 
Eagoba, by which the company were to as¬ 
sist him %vith four thousand troops to conduct 
him to Poonah,”! 

The affairs of the Nabob of Atcot and the 
Rajah of Tanjore still continued to give un¬ 
easiness to the company- Eord Pigot having 
assumed the government of Madras at the 
close of 1775, set about adjusting the rela¬ 
tions between the nabob, the rajah, and the 
company; but jealousies between the civil 
and military officers as to their respective 
dignities, embroiled the presidency in dis¬ 
putes, and delayed the execution of Lord Pi- 
got’s plans- His lordship's temper, however, 
the greatest of all impediments to his 
projects. To such a length did he carry his 
idea of his owti authority, and so arbitrary 
was he in his government, that at last the 
majority of the cotmcil arrested him* The 
admiral on tlie station demanded his release, 
in the king's name ; the council refused with- 

• Sepret Letter from Bengal, April, 1778- 

T Letter to Bombaj, July, ] 777- 

i VifJe Printed Treaties. 


out the king's order. The supreme govern- 
ment at Calcutta supported the council of 
Madras* The death of Lord Pigot terminated 
the dispute- The English were unable to un¬ 
dertake almost anything at that time %Titliout 
violent discussions among themselves- 

The conflicts between Hyder Ali and the 
Slahrattas, anffithe feuds among the Mabratta 
chiefs, in wdiich the Bombay govermnent was 
to some extent involved, led the council of 
Bengal to send troops overland to Bombay in 
1778- Colonel Leslie, and this force, began 
their march on May 4tli, but it proceeded bo 
slowly, and with sucii little military judgment, 
that it was necessary to supersede the com¬ 
mander- 

in November, Captain Stuart sei:£ed the 
pass of Born Ghaut, which opened the way to 
Poonah; it w’aa held and fortifled. He was 
followed from Bombay by a considerable force 
in November, consisting of about four thou¬ 
sand men, of whom six hundred and thirty- 
nine were Europeans* On the 1st of January 
this army, under Colonel Eger ton, began its 
march upon Poonah, but had to retreat fight¬ 
ing before a superior foi'ce* Fearful of a fresh 
attaclr, the English opened negotiations, but 
the hlahrattas refused unless Eagoba were 
surrendered- A disastrous treaty, consenting 
to every^tbing the Mahrattas demanded, was 
tbe result of the expedition. This treaty 
the council of Bombay refused to ratify, and 
that of Calcutta approved of their policy. 
Brigadier Goddard, with a force from Bengal, 
reached Surat, and, being joined by Eagoba 
after the latter had made gallant and desperate 
efforts to effect the junction, the combined 
forces attacked the confederated Mahratta 
chiefs, and gained various decisive Aietories, 
until the close of the year 1780, when they 
went into quarters- So well did Hastings 
provide the sinews of war, that he remitted a 
crore of rupees to the governments of Madras 
and Bombay- 

Many trauBactions took place in the inte¬ 
rests of the company during tbe government 
of Hastings, of which little notice has been 
taken in history, but which had influence 
upon the general condition of the English 
territory. The treaty of the 2iid December^ 
1779, with the Eana of Gohiid, is an in¬ 
stance* The Eana of Gohud, then described 
as'“a chief south of Agra,” made overtures 
for effecting a treat^-^ with the company, to 
secure liimaeif against the Mahrattas* The 
terms were agreed to and signed on the 2nd 
of December- The company were to furnisli 
a force for the defence of his country on pay¬ 
ing 20,000 Muchildar rupees for each batta¬ 
lion of sepoys; nine-sixteenths of any acqui¬ 
sitions wCTC to go to the company. The rana 
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\vai5 to fiiriiisli ten thousand horse, whose 
combi oed operations might he determined on 
against the Mahrattas* Whenever peace took 
place between the company and the Mali- 
rattas, the ran a was to be included, and his 
present possessions, with the fort of Gwalior, 
were to be guaranteed to him. 

As war was apprehended with France in 
1778, Hastings made vast and skilful efibrts to 
prepare the territories he governed against 
all contingencies, as he ccuclnded that some 
alliances with native powers wonldbe effected 
by the French. The declaration of war in 
London was sent hy the secret committee of 
the court of directors, overland rm Cairo, and 
orders were issued to the supreme council to 
reduce Pondl€herr 3 % 

iloliammed Heza Caum now ceased to act as 
regent in Tengal, and the young nabob took 
upon himself the Ml responsibilities of Ills 
government. 

Mr. Auber bears the following testimony ' 
to the labours of Hastings at this time :— 
Mr, Hastings, in the midst of his other varied 
and important avocations, did not lose sight 
of the interests of science and literature. A 
copy of the Mohammedan laws had been 
translated by Mr, Anderson, under the sanc¬ 
tion and patronage of the government, and 
sent home to the court, together with the 
Eengal grammar prepared by l^Iessrs. Halhed 
and WiUdnSj five hundred copies being taken 
by the government at thirty rupees a copy, as 
an encouragement to their labours, hlr, Wil¬ 
kins* was also supported in erecting and 
working a press for the purpose of printing 
official papers, The Madrissa, or j\Io- 
haminedan college, for the education of the 
natives, was established by the government. 
In order to open a comniunication by the Pied 
8ca wdth Europe, the government built a 
vessel at Mocha, having been assured that 
every endeavour would be made to secure the 
privilege of despatches, with the company’s 
seal, being forwarded with facility ; the trade 
with Buez having been prohibited to all British 
subjects, on a complaint to the king’s ministers 
by the Ottoman Porte.’’ 

^ During the close of the year 1779, the 
Carnatic was seriously disturbed, and the 
cares of that province now fell upon the su¬ 
preme couneii, although its immediate super¬ 
intendence belonged to the ^Madras presidency. 
In 1780 struggles took place in which the 
existence of the company, in the Madras pre- 
sideiic}', was seriously menaced. The great 
war with Kyder must form the subject of a 
separate chapter. It is here desirable to 
follow the general events of the government 

* Aftenvai’ds Sic Charles WilidnSj h'brariaa fo the 
court of dhegtors^. 


of Mr, Hastings. The conflict 'with the My¬ 
sorean chief was too extensive and important 
to be brought within the records of a ciiapter 
so general in its subjects as the present. It 
may here, however, be observed that almost 
every occurrence connected with the manage¬ 
ment of affairs in iladras itself at this period, 
complicated the relations of that presidency to 
the Carnatic, and those of the supreme go¬ 
vernment to liycler Ali and the hlahrattas. 
Indeed, the government of Madras seemed 
alike to set at defiance the directions of the 
supreme council of Calcutta, and of the coui't 
of directors in London. Sir Thomas lUmi- 
hold, Mr. WhitehiJJ, and J\Ir, Perring, the 
three principal members of the jMadras coun¬ 
cil, set an example of insubordination. The 
flrst-Jiamed was governor, but, finding that 
his proceedings excited so much displeasure 
in Calcutta, and in Loudon, ho resigned the 
government in January, 1780, and was suc¬ 
ceeded in the presidential chair hy Mr. White- 
hill, the senior councillor. The party in the 
council to which these gentlemen belonged 
had, with other eccentric proceedings, abo¬ 
lished “the commission of circuit,” which had 
been estahlished by the express orders of the 
directors, to prevent the hardship incurred 
by the rajahs and zemindars, in being obliged 
to have all their disputee adjudicated in the 
chief city of the presidency, however great 
the distance at which they resided. 

M. Anher describes other freaks and ah- 
surdities of this party in the following terms : 
—They had also entered into an agreement 
with Sitteram Eauze, for renting the havilly 
lands for a term of ten years, and had ap¬ 
pointed him dewan of the Vizianagram dis¬ 
trict, a measure which the directors,considered 
to inflict a cruel and unnecessary degradation 
ou his brother* They had likewise disposed 
of the Guntoor circar to the nabob for a term 
of ten years. This circar had, hy treaty, 
been delivered to the company by Eazalet 
Jung, in 1779, he receiving from them a per¬ 
manent rent, equal to what his aniuila had 
p ai d to h im. ” As to the effe c t of s iich co nduct 
at liome and at Calcntta, l\f. Anher adds:— 
“These proceedings were diametrically op¬ 
posed to the orders of the directors. The 
motives and principles by wdiich the parties 
Jmd been governed in their adoption appeared 
so v^ery questionable, that Sir Thomas Hum- 
bold, Mr. Whiteliili, and Mi\ Perring were 
dismissed the company’s service and on the 
17th of January, 1781, Lord Macartney was 
appointed governor of Madras. His lord¬ 
ship, as was then customary, expressed liia 
acknowledgment to the court of directors, and 
to tlie company, in a general court of pro- 
* Letter to iladraa, lOUi of Jaauary, DSJ. 
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prleiors. On the IStR of J anuary, the pro¬ 
prietors being met to con si tier the conduct of 
Jlr, Paul Eenfiekl, Mr. Evirke, ne proprietor, 
delivered in a paper, entitled beads of ob¬ 
jection a to be in(|uirecl into before Mr. Ben- 
iicld eliouid be allowed to return to India. 
Leave was ultimately granted for that purpose, 
by a vote of 368 to 302, The supreme govern¬ 
ment were equally opposed with the directors to 
the conduct of Mr. AVhitehill* The government 
were represented to have comitcnanoed the 
treaty co]ieluded by that gentleman with Ba- 
nalet Jung, whether to the extent alleged by 
the Madras couiicii was not apparent, but it 
was clear that orders had been subsequently 
sei^t from Bengal for relinquishing the cirenr. 
TJie Madras government were accused of 
pertinaciously ]'efusing to obey such orders, 
end of retaining the circar in defiance of the 
peremptory instructions from Calcutta. On 
a previous occasion, in a matter connected 
with tlie ni^am, the council at Fort St. Greorge 
disputed the controlling power attempted to 
be exercised by the supreme government, and 
had expressed an opinion that the latter pos¬ 
sessed only a negative power, and that con¬ 
fined to two points, viz., orders for declaring 
war, or for malnng treaties, and not a positive 
and compelling power, extending to all poli¬ 
tical affairs. Considerable jealousy had been 
created in the minds of Ilyder and the Nizam 
by the treaty ; both Bazakt Jung and Hyder 
manifested decided intentions of hostility ” 
Hyder made such demonstrations of hos¬ 
tility, and had such means of making that 
hostility formidable, that the supine council 
might have been awakened from their apathy 
in time to avert the tei'rible consequences 
about to spread like a devouring flame over 
the fair provinces of the presidency. The 
nabob of the Carnatic was stiD more supine, 
if possible, than the council: nothing was 
either performed or attempted by him to 
strengthen the hands of the Madras govern¬ 
ment, or in any prepare hi in sell for an 
encounter with his formidable foe. The 
nizam was able to afford to Hyder such a 
supply of French officers and troops ostensibly 
in his own service that it ought to have been 
an object of intense concern with the govern¬ 
ment of Madias, by negotiation or money, to 
prevent such a junction. No real efforts to 
accomplish so important an object %Yas made, 
and when the moment arrived for action, the 


IMyaorean adventurer was able to add to the 
I elements of strength possessed by his vast 
I and well-organized armies, this new and most 
I dangerous one of French troops led by offi¬ 
cers skilful ill engineering and artillery, and 
with all the prestige of being the best disci¬ 
plined troops in Europe or in Asia. The 
difficulties of Hastings at this juncture pass 
description. The company's funds in India 
wore exhausted ; the servants of ever}" grade 
were in arrears for pay ; the exigencies of the 
war in the Carnatic were exorbitant; the 
petty rajahs Avere everywhere display mg 
symptoms of disaffection; the insubordmate 
I polygars of Tanjore had gone over to Hyder 
All; the vizier and otlier powerful native 
princes were murmuring and at heai^ dis¬ 
loyal; the company was Importunate for 
money; the coimclls of the presidencies de¬ 
spaired of finding means for the animal iiiA^eat- 
ment. Such Avas the condition of India in 
1781-82. 

It seems to be one of the strange con¬ 
ditions upon AAdiich providentially the Eng¬ 
lish dominion in India has depended, tlmfc it 
should, after the most signal seasons of pros¬ 
perity and triumph, be suddenly brought fa 
the A"ergo of ruin, and yet emerge from danger 
and disaster more glorious than ever. This 
has so often happened as to assume the ap¬ 
pearance of a law, and challenge the investi¬ 
gation of statesmen. At the period to which 
1 eference is now made, such was the state of 
the English power in India. After all its 
prestige and glory, a wild and lawless man, 
tlirown np by the ever singing sea of Indian 
life, puit tlic empire founded by Clive and 
consolidated by Hastings in the utmost peril; 
and when euccesaive vnetories roHed back the 
tide of his conquests, the pecuniary resources 
of the company in India were exhausted, the 
nativ^e chiefs Avere preparing to throw off the 
yoke of England, and the English themselves 
were weakened by dissensions in their presi¬ 
dential councils. The genius of Hastings re- 
tricA^ed affairs so desperate. here his oayb 
hand could not reach, and his own mind 
direct, he nominated agents adapted to the 
Avork he desired to sec accomplished. Had 
the appointment of the men, or the procuring 
and management of the means, been left, at 
this juncture, to either the councils in India 
or the directors at home, all bad been 
lost. 
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CHAPTER LXXXV* 


GOYEENMENT OP HASTINGS {€oniimed)—lil^ EFFORTS TO RETRIEVE THE 

OF THE COMPANY IN INDIA— TRANSACTIONS WITH CHEYTE SING. THE VIZIER. THE 
REGUMS OP OUDE, ETC*—CENSURES PRONOUNCED RY THE DIRECTORS AND THE 
ENGLISH PUBLIC* 


Ton a timCj after the oeciirreuee of the eventa 
recorded In the last chapter. Hastings directed 
his whole attention to finance, and made efforts 
of the most ingenious hut daring nature to 
provide funds for the go’V'ernnient. 

Few of the transactions hy which large 
Bums of money ’were brought to the coffers 
of the company have been more canvassed 
than the expulsion of Clieyte Sing. Kajah of 
Benares* Lord Alaeaiilay describes Hastings 
as having deliberately meditated a robbery 
(on behalf of the company) on this prince, 
whom the same authority represents as hav¬ 
ing paid regularly his tribute up to I7S0-1. 
His lordship is very severe upon Hastings for 
treating a sovereign rajah in the manner he 
did, and for demanding money for the com¬ 
pany for which there was no legitimate claim 
upon the rajah* His lordship in this case, as 
in almost every other to which he refers in 
his essays upon Clive and Warren Hastings 
(which are in fact essays upon Indian affairs 
during their governments), follows Mill, and 
he does so even when the meana of correcting 
Mill by more autlientic sources of information 
were abundantly open to him. The gist of 
the affair is in the real relation held hy the 
rajah to the English governmentj and his own 
actual rights, whether implied by the title of 
rajah or tlie power or authority which he ex¬ 
ercised* The truth was, the rajah perceived 
with pleasure the difficulties by which the 
company was surrounded, and hoped out of 
the diememherment of its territories to derive 
for himself a sovereignty to which he had no 
claim* He had engaged to assist the English 
during the struggles with the Malirattas and 
llyder, hy a body of cavalry,—a force, of which 
Lord Macartney declared in his correspon¬ 
dence with the directors, that when he assumed 
the government of Madras in 1781. the pre¬ 
sidency was totally destitute. The English 
were especially deficient in tliat miUtary arm, 
and relied generally for support in it upon their 
native allies. The people of Benares being, 
as compared with louver Bengal, %varlike—but 
hy no means so warlike as Lord Ala caul ay 
describes them, and as the inhabitants of 
Oude, Rohilcimd, Delhi, and the north and 
north-west districts generally are—it was rea¬ 
sonable for tlie English to expect that the 
rajah would keep faith with them in furnishing 


caval r y con ting ents. T hi s he di d not do. He 
was also expected to aid the general govern¬ 
ment in any extraordinary crisis, as the very 
exietence of his position as a prince depended 
upon the protection of the English* Obey to 
Sing thought otherwise. He had no disposition 
to lend them aid in their hour of peril, and 
counted upon their necessity as hie oppor¬ 
tunity, Hastings was not a governor to he 
so treated* He deterniined that Benares 
should afford its full proportion of assistance 
to the general want, and he resolved to make 
his highness, the rajah, an example to other 
rajahs of the reality of English power, and 
the necessity of rsiidering a full, efficient, and 
zealous support to the supreme government 
—^of. in fact, sharing its dangers as well as 
enjoying of its protection The governor- 
general accordingly proceeded to Benares, and 
after undergoing desperate perils, expelled 
the rajah and seized the revenue. The light 
in which the transaction is placed by Anber 
is sustained by the documents upon the au¬ 
thority of which a historical record must be 
based. It is with singular brevity recorded 
by him in the following terms :— 

“Under the treaty concluded 'withSujah-ad- 
Dowkh in August, 1765, it was stipulated 
, that Bnlw’imt Sing, a tributary of the vizier, 
and Eajah of Benares, should he continued in 
that province* On Siijah-ad-Dowlah's death 
in 1775, a treaty was concluded by Mr. Bris¬ 
tow, ’with Ins successor. Asoff-ul-Dowlah, by 
which all the districts depeudaut on liajah 
Cheyte Sing, the successor of Biilwiint Sing, 
were transferred in full sovereignty to the 
company, an arrangement which had appa¬ 
rently given great satisfaction to Cheyte 8ing 
and Ids family* 

“ When intelligence reached India, in 1778, 
of the war with France. Spain, and America, 
the supreme government were constrained to 
devise every means to augment the financial 
resources of the company, in order to meet 
the unavoidable increase of charge. Aa tlic 
rajah's provinces derived the advantage of tlic 
company's protection, to whom he had, in point 
of fact, become tributary, he was called upon 
to aid in the general exigency. He very rc- 
Inctaudy assented to a contribution of five lacs* 
This iiKlispositioii created an unfavourable 
impi’ession on the mind of tlie governineiiL 
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Having been again applietl to for aid 
during the war in the Carnatic, in the proae- 
cution of which the government of Bengal 
had drained their treasury in supphea to 
Madras, he evinced a decided disinclination 
to come ibrward; and although he promised 
to contribute some aid in cavalry, not one 
man was Ibrtlicoming, Tliese and other cir- 
cumstances arising out of the deputation of a 
party from the rajah to Calcutta^ determined 
Mr, Hastings to make Jtnowu his mind to 
Cheyte Sing^ for which purpose he proceeded 
to Benares on his route to meet the vizier, 
where he arrived on the 14th of Angus^ 17S1* 
It was the rajah’s wish to have ])aid the go¬ 
vernor-general a visit that evening, but he 
desired it might be postponed until a wish to 
that effect was communicated to tlie rajah, 

“In the interim, the govern or-general 
caused a paper to be forwarded to Cbeyta 
Sing, recapitulating the points upon whicli 
be felt it necessary to animadvert. The re- 
]dy of the rajali was so unsatislactory, that 
orders were given to Mr, Markham, the resi¬ 
dent, on the 15th, at ten at night, to place 
him in arrest the follo wing morning: should 
opposition arise, he was to await the arrival 
of two companies of sepoys, Mr, Markham, 
with the troops, the following morning exe¬ 
cuted Ms orders. The rajah addressed a ’ 
letter to Mr, Hastings, asking ■ what need 
there was for guards 7 He was the governor- 
generals slave/ In consequence of the de¬ 
sire of the rajah, Mr, Markham proceeded to 
visit him; previous to Lia arrival, large bodies 
of armed meu liad crossed the nver from 
Eamnagur, Unfortunately, the two compa¬ 
nies who were with tlm resident bad taken 
no ammunition with them. They were sud¬ 
denly attacked by the assembled body of 
armed men and fired upon; at this moment 
the rajah made bis escape, letting himself 
down the steep banka of the river, by turbans 
tied together, into a boat which w^as waiting 
for liim, Tliose who effected his escape fol- 
loAved him. Of the two companies com¬ 
manded by Lieutenant Stalker few remained 
alive, and those were severely wounded; 
Lieutenants Stalker, Bcott, and Simes lying 
within a short distance of each other. The 
rajah Red from Ramiiagnr with his zenana to 
Lateefgur, a strong fort ten miles from Chii- 
nar, accompanied by every member of the 
family who could claim any right of succes¬ 
sion to the raj, 

“ In this state of affairs, Mr, Hastings se¬ 
lected Baboo Assaum Bing, who had been 
dew’an under Biil%vunt Sing, to take charge 
of the revenues, in quality of naib, until it 
should be legally determined to whom the 
revenues belonged. The governor w eut to 


Oliiuiar, from whence requisitions were issued 
for succour from all quarters. Little aid 
could be eRbctually given, as the whole of 
the country was in arms, tlie provinces of 
Benares, Ramnagnr, and Pateeta being ia a 
state of war. Troops ultimately arrived 
under Major Popliam from Cawnpore ; the 
exertions and gallantry of that officer rescued 
^ the zemindary of Benares from the power and 
influence of the disaffected rajah and his ad¬ 
herents. His last strong fortress of Bejieghnr, 
from which he had escaped, was reduced and 
brought under subjection to the company. 
Baboo Xarraiu, a grandson of Euhvunt Sing, 
Tvas procIaiiDed rajah in the room of Cheyte 
I Bing,” 

This statement, supported by ail existing 
documents of tbe rajah’s position, preroga¬ 
tives, and conduct, and the ground on which 
the claims of the governor-general rested, do 
not agree with the account given by Blill, 
upon whose authority it is obvious Lord 
Macaulay solely rests hi a estimate of the 
conduct of Hastings, Mr. Mill, assuring his 
readers of the sacred and indefeasible rights of 
the rajah, says:—“^Ybether till the time at 
which Benares became an appanage of tbe 
Subah of Glide, it bad ever been governed 
through the medium of any of the neigh¬ 
bouring viceroys, or bad alwaya paid its re¬ 
venue immediately to the imperial treasti?}*, 
does not certainly appear. With the excep¬ 
tion of coining money in bis own name—a 
prerogative of majesty, wdiich, as long as the^ 
throne retained its vigour, was not enfeebled 
by comninnicatiou, and that of the adminis¬ 
tration of criminal justice, wkich tbe nabob 
bad withdrawn, the Rajab of Benares had 
always, it is probable, enjoyed and exercised 
all the powers of government within bis own 
dominions.” 

With views based upon such representa- 
tions, Lord Macaulay would naturally de¬ 
scribe any demands for assistance made by 
Hastings, beyond tbe ordinary tribute, as a 
robbery. Professor Wilson has, with his 
usual Tesearch, examined the statementa of 
Mill, and gives the following confutation :■— 
“ This is an adoption of one of those , errors 
upon which the charge against Mr. Hastings 
in regard to his relations with Cheyte Sing 
was founded, and which commences with the 
second report of the select committee, who 
talk of * the expulsion of a rajah of the high¬ 
est rank from bis dominions.’ In point of 
fact, liowever, no rajah bad enjoyed and ex¬ 
ercised the powers of government in the 
province of Benares since the middle of the 
eleventh century, at the latest. At the period 
of the Mohammedan conquest, it was part of 
the kingdom of Kanoj. It was annexed to 
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Dellii by tlie arms of Kuttebj early in tbe I 
tLirteeGth century, and in tbe ibirrteentli was | 
included in the Moliammedan Idugdoin of 
Jonpur. In the reign of Akbar, it was com- 
prlaed in the subali of Allahabad, and in that 
of Anrungzebe it was comprehended in that 
of Onde* In all this time no mention is 
made of a Hajah of Benares. The title ori¬ 
ginated in the beginning of the eighteenth 
eentuty, or a,d. 1730, when Hansa Kam, 
aemiudar of Gaugapoor, baying, in the dis¬ 
tracted state of affairs, added largely to his 
authority, obtained a sunmul of rajah, from 
lilohammed 8hah of Dellii—a mere honorary 
title, conferred then, as is it now, by the 
British govei'nment, without any suspicion of 
ita implying princely power or territorial do- 
mmion, Mansa Earn procured the title for 
his son, Bui mint Bing, who succeeded liim in 
1740; so that even the title was only forty 
jr^ars old at the time of Cheyte Sing's rcmovah 
It had never conferred independence, for the 
rajah had still remained a zemindar, holding 
under the aoubahdar of Oude, It is true, 
that the minutes of council of various dates 
apeak of the rajah as a sort of Idng, tributary, 
but reigning in his owir right, and by the posi¬ 
tion of his supposed kingdom, calculated to 
be a valuable feudatory or ally of the British 
government. Some of this was merely vague¬ 
ness of expression, some of it ignorance. The 
word rajah seems to have imposed eveu upon 
Hastings ; certainly it did upon Claveiing and 
his part}^; and language was used in allusion 
to Cheyte Sing, which exposed Hastings to 
the charge of contradiction ami in consistency. 
TJiere is no vagueness or inconsistency, how- 
eve r, in t h e d o c urn en t up on wh i c h Chey te Sin g's 
whole power and right depended. The sunnnd 
177G, granted to the rajah by the governor 
and council, and which, it is to be observed, 

* causes all former suuunds to become null and 
void ; ’ confers no royalties, acknowledges no 
hereditary rights, fixes no perpetual limit to 
the demands of the supreme government; but 
appoints him zemindar, aumeen, and fougedar 
of Benares and other districts. All these terms 
imply delegated and subordinate offices, and 
re cognise in him nothing more than receiver 
of the rents, and civil and commercial judge. 
In the kabooleat, or assent to this eunnud, 
Cheyte Sing acknowledges the sovereignity of 
the company, and promises to pay them a cer¬ 
tain sum, the estimated net revenue, and to 
preserve peace and oi’der. Whatever, there¬ 
fore, may be the fluctuating and contradictory 
language of the minutes of couiidl, there is not 
the slightest pretext for treating the zemindar 
of Benares as a sovereign, however subordi¬ 
nate or tributary, to which he held whatever I 
power he enjoyed. It is true that the genu¬ 


ineness of this document was disputed by the 
prosecutors; anti they affirmed that the snn- 
nud was altered in compliance witli the repre- 
Bentatiou of Cheyte Sing, who objected to tho 
insertion of the term * muchuika,' and the 
danse annulling all former sunnuds. They 
could not prove, however, that any other 
sunnud was ever executed; and whatever 
might at one time have been the disposition 
of the council to accede to the raj ah* s wishes, 
it does not appear that any actual measure 
ensued. Even, however, if the omissions had 
been made, of which there is no proof, it is 
not pretended that any clause, exempting the 
rajah for ever from all further demauds, was 
inserted; and this was the only material point 
at issue.”* 

It was obvious that, in the mode wdiich 
Hastings adopted in carrying out the pimiali-r 
ment inflicted upon Cheyte Sing, and in the 
extent to which it -was pushed, he was in¬ 
fluenced by personal resentment. Clieyte 
Sing had deserved resentment; but Hastings 
carried it ont vindictively. There can be no 
doubt that his policy and sense of Jnatice were 
independent of his vengeful feeling, but that 
gave a bitterness to all he did in the trans¬ 
action. 

“The spirit which Hastings manifested to¬ 
wards Cheyte Sing was bo intensely bitter, aa 
almost to force an inqniiy whether the public 
delinquency of this man could be the sole cause 
of the governor-generara hatred. This is a 
question which could not have been satisfac¬ 
torily answered had not Hastings himself 
afforded the means. In enumerating the 
crimes of the rajah, Hastings accuses lum of 
having entertained an intention to revolt, 

* This design,’ says he, Hi ad been gi^eatly 
favoured by the unhappy divisioua of our go¬ 
vernment, in which he presumed to take an 
open part. It is a fact, that when these had 
proceeded to an extremity bordering on civil 
violence, by an attempt to wrest from me my 
authority, in the month of June, 1777, he had 
deputed a man named Sumboonaut, with an 
express commission to my opponent, and the 
man had proceeded as far as Moorshedabad, 
when, bearing of the change of affairs which 
had taken place at the presidency, he stopped, 
and the rajah recalled him/j' Here, then, is 
the key, ffirnished by Hastings liimsolf, to the 
feelings under wdiich he carried on hfs pro¬ 
ceedings against Cheyte Sing. While the 
contest between himself and General Claver- 

* Slinutea of Evidence, p. CO. 

t Hastinga^s printed in the AppendTx to 

the Supplement to the Secoud Eeport of the Select Qom- 
mittee of tie Hon$e of Commons on the Adininbtration 
of Justice in ludia, end also in the HI mutes of 

Evidence on the Trial of Hastings, voJ, i. 
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ing wafl raging, tlie presumptuous raiali had 
ventured to dispatch a messenger to tlie op¬ 
ponent of the man who was eventually to be 
master of his fortunes. For four years the 
hatred engendered by this act had burned in 
Hasting's heart, w^hen an opportunity oc¬ 
curred for gratifying at once the claim a ot 
pnblic justice and of private revenge. Such 
an opportunity Hastings was not the man to 
pass by* It is not neeesBary to ascribe tiie 
IVhole of his proceedings with regard to 
Cbeyte Sing to personal hatred. Indepen¬ 
dently of this feeling, he would probably 
have called upon the rajah for assiatanee to¬ 
wards carrying on the war, and Jie ivould 
have been justified; he would probably have 
visited his numerous failures with some pun¬ 
ishment; and in this, too, he would have 
been justified r but in the absence of the 
dark passion which had so long rankled in 
his breast, he v^ould liave proceeded with 
more calmness, more dignity, and more re¬ 
gard to the courtesy which the rank and 
position of the zemindar demanded. To 
liumhle to the dust the man who had of¬ 
fended liini was a triumph which it was not 
in the nature of Hastings to forego, tvhen 
cir cum stances threw in his ^ay the oppor¬ 
tunity of enjoying it. He set his foot on the 
ncek of Ms enemy, and was happy. 

“ With the explanation afforded by himself, 
the conduct of Hastings towards Cbeyte Sing 
appears perfectly in accordance with his gene¬ 
ral cliaracter ; but the indiscreet revelation of 
his feelings is remarkable, as being in sU'ik- 
ing opposition to that character* Disguise 
seemed to he natural to him. On all occa¬ 
sions he surrounded hi ms elf and his motives 
with mystery* Here is a striking exception. 
A degree of frankness, tvhich few men in 
such a case would have manifested, for once 
marks a communication from arren Hast¬ 
ings, How is this to be accounted for? By 
the strength of the passion which had waited 
years for gratification, and by the overwhelm¬ 
ing sensation of triumph consequent on grati¬ 
fication when attained. Powerful must these 
feelings have been to overcome the caution of 
a man witli whom concealment was not bo 
much a habit as an instinct; which could in* 
duce him for once to lift the veil which on no 
other occasion Tvas ever removed ; wdiich could 
lead him, unabashed and undismayed, to ex¬ 
pose to the public eye motives and feelings 
of which the suggestions of the most ordinary 
prudence would have dictated the conceal¬ 
ment—and this, too, at a time when, under 
the avowed consciousness that some parts of 
his proceedings required explanation, and 
under the humiliating sense of disappoint¬ 
ment at the failure of his financial specula¬ 


tions, he was seeking to disarm hostility by 
apology.”* 

The conduct of Hastings throughout the 
im for tun ate events at Benares, was charac¬ 
terised not only by his usual courage, but by 
an amount of cool and dauntless fortitude, 
such as the world has seldom wituessed. 
When the disaster occurred to the two com¬ 
panies , Hastings, wdth about fifty soldiers, 
^vas shut up in the residency, which the mob 
eniTounded, cutting off all communication. 
The too forward valour of some Engliah 
officers U'ith Hastings, nearly brought on a 
conflict which would have probably issued in 
the destruction of his little garrison and of 
himself. The whole country for many mihs 
around w^as in arms, and the insurrectionary 
spirit extended into Otidej tJie most turbulent 
part of India. Volunteers from Oude, from 
among the less warlike part of the 2 >opu]ation, 
especially hastened to join the Benares insur- 
geuta. The rulmg class of Oude, tlie Mo¬ 
hammed an s took little part in the disturbance, 
hut the Brahmin Leal devotees considered it a 
holy war, and nearly thirty thousand of them 
crossed the borders into the Benares province. 
Hastiugs, beleaguered in bis little temporary 
fortress, not only remained perfectly calm, 
but acted with the cool assurance and auda¬ 
city of one in a position to dictate* Tlie 
fugitive rajah sent to him, beseeching, in 
humiliating terms, pardon and friendship, 
but in the meantime made no efforts to with¬ 
draw the armed rabble that beset the go¬ 
vernor* Hastings treated with haughty dis¬ 
dain the rajah's overtures. He contrived to 
send letters, placed in the ears of certain, of 
the natives as ear-rings, to the nearest can¬ 
tonments of the British army* The troops 
idolized Hastings, as all the English did, 
and officers and men made desperate and 
enthusia&tie efforts to hasten to hia rescue. 
iMeaiiwdiile, Hastings \vi'ote with the greatest 
coolness despatches to his agents in con¬ 
nection with the negotiations then going on 
w'lth tlie Mahrattas. These despatches show 
the most w^onderful self-reliance and self- 
possession, Wlrile a multitude thundered at 
the gates of his residence, and bullets whistled 
around, this indomitable man wrote with as 
miicb collectedness as if sitting in his study 
at governnient house, or dictating a revenue 
minute in the council chamber. The efiorts 
of the British troops soon turned the tide of 
affairs, the vast mob of armed fanatics melted 
away, and the liberated governor wdtli wis¬ 
dom, promptitude, and stern repression, re¬ 
duced to a perfect calm the anarchical elements 
that had raged so fiercely around him. 

* Hisiory of Empit'C ludia. Bj Edward 

Thornton. 
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Oheytc Sing had placed himsGlf beyoad all I 
liope of mercy while these events were 
passing. He was lifted ap by the eight of ' 
the whole population of the province of 
Benares in arms, the thronging voluateere 
from Oude, and the preparation for revolt in 
Bahar, bo that he threatened to “ drive the 
wliite faces out of Bengal,” and made high 
and peremptory demands upon Has tings, 
Wlien he saw the feeble resistance made by 
multitudes of his co-religionists to a few^ 
English soldiers and sepoys commanded by 
British officers, he became panic-struck, and 
fled, abandoning for ever the regions he had 
thrown into so sudden a convulsion. The 
result to the company was an increase of its 
revenue to tlie amount of ^200,000 sterling 
per annum, and a more complete dominance 
in the Teglons that had so suddenly revolted. 
A quarter of a million sterling was found in 
the treasury of Cheyte Sing, which was dis¬ 
tributed to the troops as prke money* When 
tidings of the occurrences at Benares reached 
the directors, the court passed a resolution, 
thiit the treaty of 177d, conhrmed in per¬ 
petuity to the company the zemindaree of 
Benares, that Cheyte Sing was to have the 
nianagenient of the province on paying a 
certain tribute ; that the governor-general 
and council had recommended the rajah to 
maintain two thousand liorse, but that in the 
opinion of the court, there was no obligation a 
resting upon Cheyte Sing to comply with that 
recommendation; that the conduct of the 
governor-general towards him, while at Be¬ 
nares w'as improper, and that the imprison¬ 
ment of his person was unwarrantable and 
highly impolitic, and w^ould probably tend to 
w^eaken that confidence in the moderation 
and justice of the English government, wliich 
it was desirable the princes of India should 
feel. These tidings reached the governor- 
general just as lie had concluded a glorious 
peace with Hyder, and when flushed with the 
success of all his enterprises, he was unlikely 
to endure the language of cenaure with his 
usual good temper and self-commaud* He 
at once wrote a respectful but indignant 
despatch to the directors, a few extracts from 
which will at once sho\v the merits of the 
wiiole question as they appeared to Hastings, 
and tlie vieivs which he took of the policy 
and proceedings of the directors. He con¬ 
sidered the judgment pronounced to have 
issued from a party in tlie directory, under 
the influence, no doubt of the cabinet, which, 
anxious to grasp the patronage of India, 
laboured incessantly to prejudice the minds 
of the English public against the company's 
servants, believing that such prejudice would 
iiltiinately be directed to the company Itself., 
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Hastings does not express so much in the 
language he employed, but his allusions and 
toue convey it :^—understand that these 
resolutions regarding Cheyte Sing were either 
published or intended for publication; the 
authority from whence they proceed leads to 
the belief of the fact. Who are the readers ? 
Not the proprietors alone, whose interest is 
immediately concerned in them, and whose 
approbation I am impelled, by every motive 
of pride and gratitude, to solicit, but the 
whole body of the people of England, whose 
passions have been excited on the general 
subject of the coudnet of their servants in 
India; and before them I am arraigiied and 
prejudged of a violation of the national faith 
in acts of such complicated aggravation, that, 
if they w^ere true, no puniahment short of 
death could atone for the injury which the 
interest and credit of the public hiis sustained 
in them,” 

M. Aubev/^ condensing the letter of Has*- 
tings, thus describes and quotes its contents: 
—With respect to the tw'o thousand horse, 
it was not stipulated that Cheyte Bing should 
furnish any given number, but that W'hat 
were maintained should he for the defence of 
the general state. He denied that Cheyte 
Siug was bound by no other tie tlian the 
payment of his tribute, for he was hound by 
the fealty of obedience to every order of the 
government which he served, his own letters 
being referred to as affording proofs. He 
denied that Cheyte Sing was a native prince 
of India, for he was the son of a collector of 
the revenue of that province, which hia acts, 
and the misfortunes of bis master, enabled 
him to convert to hie own permanent and 
hereditary possession. * The man whom you 
have just ranked among the princes of India 
will be astonished when he hears it—at an 
elevation so unlooked-for; nor leas at tlio 
independent riglds which he will not know 
how to assert, unless the example you have 
thought it consistent with justice, how^ever 
opposite to policy, to show, of becoming hia 
advocate against your owui interests, should 
inspire any of yonr own servants to be Ms 
advisers and instructors.’ Mr. Hastings re¬ 
ferred to his uaiTative as e.xplauatory of all 
the circumstances, and then dwelt upon the 
injury likely to arise from the support of a 
native against the government; remarking, 

^ it Is now a complete period of eleven years 
since I first received the uominal charge of your 
aftairs; in the course of that time I have had 
invariably to contend, not only with ordinary 
difficulties, but with such as most naturally 
arose from the opposition of those very powers 

* MUe and F^'Ogress of British Bower in Indian vol L 
chap* si. pp. C42—044* 
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from wEoni I primarily derived autEorifcy, 
and which i^ere required for the support of 
it. My exertions^ thorxgh applied to an nn- 
xvearied and consistent line of action, liave 
been occasional and desultory; yet I please 
myself yfith the hope that in the aimak of 
your dominions which shall he written after 
the extinction of recent prejudice, this term 
of its administration will appear not the least 
conduciYe to the interests of the company, 
nor the least reflective of the honour of the 
British name. Had sufficient support been 
given, what good might have been done ! 
Y on, lionourabie sirSj can attest the patience 
and temper with which I have submitted to 
all the indignities heaped upon me in a Jong 
service* It was the duty of fidelity which I 
esaentmlly owed to it; it was the return of 
gratitude which I owed, even with the sacri¬ 
fice of life, had that been exacted, to the corn* 
pany, my original masters and most indnl- 
gent patrons. There was an interval during 
■which luy authority was wholly destroyed; 
but another was substituted, and that, though 
irregular, was armed with the public belief 
of an influence invariably upholding it, w'kich 
gave It a vigour scarcely less eflectual than 
that of a constitutional power* Besides, your 
government had no external danger to agi¬ 
tate and discover the loosen ess of its compo¬ 
sition. 

"" The case is now widely different; wdiile 
your executive was threatened by wars with 
the most formidable poxvers of Europe, added 
to your Indian enemies, and while you con¬ 
fessedly owed its preservation, to the season¬ 
able and vigorous exertions of this govern¬ 
ment, you chose that season to annihilate its 
constitutional powers. You annihilated the 
influence of its executive members* You 
proclaimed its annihilation—you have sub¬ 
stituted no other, unless you suppose it may 
exist, and can he effectually exercised in the 
body of your council at large, possessing no 
power of motion, but an inert submission to 
your conimaiick. It therefore remains for me 
to perform the duty which I had assigned 
myself, as the final purpose of this letter, to 
declare, as I no'w most formally do, that it is 
my desire that you ■will be pleased to obtain 
the early nomination of a person to succeed 
me in the government of Fort William; to 
declare that it is my intention to resign your 
service so soon as I can do it without pre¬ 
judice to your affairs, after the allow=^auce of a 
competent time for your choice of a person to 
succeed me ; and to declare that if, in the 
intermediate time, you shall proceed to order 
the restoration of Eajah Cheyte Sing to the 
xeiniiidaree, from wdnch he was dispossessed 
for crimes of the greatest enormity, and your 
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council shall resolve to execute the order I 
will instantly give up my station and the ser¬ 
vice. I am morally certain that my successor 
wdioever he may be, wUl be alb-wed to possess 
and exercise the necessary power of his sta¬ 
tion, with the confidence and support of those 
who, by their choice of him, will he interested 
in his auecess.^^'* 

The affairs of the Madras govemment led 
to various differences between it and the su¬ 
preme government; the directors supported 
the Madras council against Hastings, object¬ 
ing to the appointment of Mr. R. J. Buiivan 
by the gov era or-gen era! to Hyderabad, a 
person uhom he had nominated solely on 
account of his ahilities and qualificationB. 
Finally, the court supported Mr* Bristow at 
Glide, in opposition to the gov era or-gen era! 
These circumstances Jed Mr. Hastings to ad¬ 
dress the court in the following terms, in a 
letter w ritteii after that already quoted had 
been dispatched:—“At whatever period your 
decision may arrive, may the government fall 
into the hands of a person invested with the 
powers of the office, not disgraced, as I have 
been, with an nn substantial title, without au- 
thoritVj and with a responsihility without the 
means of discharging it. May he, at least, 
possess such a portion of exclusive control as 
may enable him to intei^pose with effect on 
occasions which may tend to the sacrifice of 
your political credit,”f 

In reference to Mr. Sulivan, he, in a letter 
of still later date, observed :—“ Among the 
many mortifications to which I have been 
continually subjected, there is none which I 
so severely feel as my concern in the suffer¬ 
ings of those whom my selection for the most 
important trusts in your service has exposed 
to persecution, and to censures, fines, depri¬ 
vations, and dismission from home* It is hard 
to be loaded with a weighty responsibility 
without power, to be compelled to work witli 
instruments which I cannot trust, and to see 
the terrors of high authority held over the 
heads of such as I myself employ in the dis¬ 
charge of my public duties.”^ 

From the period when he heard of the dis¬ 
approval of hi3 conduct in reference to Clieyte 
Sing, Hastings was discontented, and hk let¬ 
ters constantly breathe a sense of injury. He 
felt that his great services were not appre¬ 
ciated. Alluding, In the letter last qiiotecl, 
to the helplessness of the other presidencies, 
and to the fact that he had saved India, lie 
remarked We have supported the other 
presidencies, not by scanty imd ineftecttial 
supplies, but by an anxious anticipation of all 

* Letter to Court, SOth of March, 1783* 

f OctoWr, 1783* 

I November, 1788* 
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their wants, and by a inost prompt and liberal 
relief of them. We have assisted the China 
trade, and have provided larger investments 
from the presidency tlian it has ever furiushed 
in any given period of the same length, from 
the drat hour of its estahliehment to the pre¬ 
sent, and ample retnrna of wealth have been 
sent to England at a time when all the com¬ 
pany's possessions in India were hearing with 
accumnlated weight on Bengal for support 
against native and Europe an enemies,” 

He complained bitterly of the miserable 
state of afiairs in Oiide, which ho attributed 
to the impolicy of the company interfering 
with his measures, 

The nature of the difTerences between the 
govern or-general and the Madras govern- 
ment, the way in which they proceeded, and 
their influence upon the nJtiniate retirement 
of Hastings, are thus summed up by Edward 
Thornton :—“ Between the governor-general 
and Lord Macartney there had never been 
much cordiality of feeling, and the difficulties 
in whicli the government of Madras w'-as 
placed, tended to multiply the points of dif¬ 
ference. The governor-general had a plan 
for surrendering to the niaam the Northern 
Circara, in consideration of a body of cavalry 
to be furnished by that prince. This was 
opposed by Lord Macartney, and was never 
carried into effect. Lord Macartney had, 
with much difficulty, obtained from the Nabob 
of Arcot an assignment of the revenues of the 
Carnatic for the support of the war. This 
vras disapproved by the government of Ben¬ 
gal, and the assignment ordered to be re¬ 
scinded. Before these orders were received 
at Madras, orders of a contrary character 
arrived from the court of directors. The 
government of Bengal, however, stubbornly 
refused to yield, and Lord Macartney was 
equal!y immovable. The treaty with TIppoo 
Sultan afforded other grounds of difference. 
It was disapproved by the government of 
Bengal, among other reasons, because it did 
not include the Nabob of Arcot ‘ and a new 
ratification, declaring it to extend to that 
personage, was directed to tahe place. Lord 
Macartney again resisted ; and had the go¬ 
vernor-general possessed confidence in the 
stability of hts own authority, some violent 
measures might have resulted from these dis¬ 
putes. But Hastings was now tottering in 
his seat—heavy charges were in circulation 
against him in England, and he had dispatched 
an agent (Major Scott) thither for the defence 
of his character and interests. The influence 
of Lord Macartney at home appeared to be 
rising as that of Hastings was declining; he 
continued to exercise his authority without 
impediment, until,, in consequence chiefly of 


the revocation of tho orders of tiie court of 
directors relating to the assignment from Mo¬ 
hammed All, he voluntarily relinquished it, 
and was ultimately appointed to succeed to the 
office of governor-general.” 

When Hastings appointed Major Scott as 
his agent, he intimated to the directors hia 
having done so, and at the same time declared 
to them that he would suffer no person 
whatever to perform any act in his name that 
could be construed to imply a resignation of 
bis anthority, protesting against it, as on 
former occasions, as most unwarrantable,” 

Out of the transactions at Benares arose 
differences with Oude. The nabob vizier had 
so badly governed bis dominions, or ao faith¬ 
lessly fulfillecl the duties of alliance, that the 
insurrection in Benares derived great import¬ 
ance, and caused great danger by the number 
of Ms subjects that joined the masses of the 
insurgents. Hastings was inflamed with 
anger, and determined to mahe the nabob pay 
dearly for any damage caused by his neglect. 
Unfortunately for the nabob himself, he chose 
this critical juncture to urge the ■withdrawal 
of the British troops from Oude, which his 
father and himself had engaged the English 
to place there. His real object was not the 
removal of the troops, but as it was policy on 
the part of the English to keep a force in 
Oude, he concluded that they wo^dd still do 
so, even if he violated the treaty, and refused 
to pay for them. Hastings saw through this, 
and remonstrated, demanding the payment of 
all arrealms, and the regular disbursement of 
the stipulated subsidy. The nabob declared 
that he had no money, and that his kingdom 
W'ould not endure fiirther taxation. Hastings 
reminded him that if his revenues were ex¬ 
hausted, the fault lay in the extravagance and 
debauchery of which the nabob had set so 
bad an example to hia people, and hinted that 
if a native ruler could not make ends meet in 
Oude, the English could; but that the latter 
■would never suffer Oude to be overrun by the 
Mahrattas, as would be tho cose almost as 
soon as the English troops disappeared, neither 
would he impose the cost of preseiwing that 
frontier of the British territory from foreign 
enemies. Oude should bear the burden, of its 
own defences. The vizier nabob sought an 
interview ■with Hastings. He proceeded to 
Chun nr to meet the govern or-general, and 
arrange wdth him as to the payment of the 
troops, which, according to treatj^ he ivas 
bound to maintain. The governor-general 
was not now satisfied, but increased his 
demands, on the grounds of the nabob's duty 
to defend the empire, the protection of which 
he enjoyed, and on the ground, also, that his 
previous delinquencies deserved pmiislnnent. 
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This iatcrview betweea the govemor-genernl 
and vizier took place on the 11th oi feepteni- 
ber, 1781, ami they remained for a fortnight 
in the picturesque fortress, discussing the 
condition of India, and of Oude especially ; 
but stiU more especially debating the means 
by which the British treasury at Calcutta 
might be furnished with money* It was 
hnally arrauged that the nabob sliould pay a 
large sum to meet the present emergencies of 
the English, and, on the other hand, lie was 
to be spared the stated expense of a large 
portion of the British contingent, then sta¬ 
tioned ill Ids dominions* The infantry bri¬ 
gade, and three regiments of cavalry, were to 
be 'withdrawn, a very large saving to the 
annual expenditure of the nabob's government. 
One regiment of sepoys (infantry) was to he 
stationed at Lucknow, but the charge to the 
nabob was not to exceed 25,000 rupees per 
mensem. The army at Cawupore was to be 
statedly Iceptnp to the streiigth prescribed by 
the treaty of 1778, All British officers, and 
all English pensioners upon the state of Oude, 
whatever their claims, were to be withdrawn* 
The nabob was also to resume certain jagliires, 
of which the English had previously possesaed 
themselves, the united value of wdiieli was 
very considerable. On his part the nabob 
consented immediately, to supply fifty-five lacs 
of rupees to the company, and suhsequeutly 
twenty lacs in entire liquidation of the debt 
due by liini to the company* On the 2oth of 
September, the vizier re-entered his capital, 
gloomy and diasatis fie cl * E v ery t ri ck of neg o - 
tiation to which lie had resorted had been 
turned against him* Hastings had foiled his 
most cunning vakeels and eubordinates with 
their owm weapons. The conduct of Hastings 
in these negotiations has been ranch censured* 
The English were bound by treaty to Puzzul 
Cola Khan, tlie Rohilla chief, who had some 
years before protracted the 'war in that coun¬ 
try* The chief had stipulated to place at the 
service of the English government t^vo or 
three thousand men “according to his ability," 
Hastings now demanded five thousand, hut 
reduced finally the mandate to three thousand 
cavalry, ^vhich the khan pleaded that he did 
not possess, hut ^vould send two thousand 
cavalry, all lie had, and one thousand infantry. 
This offer was considered contumacious* It 
is pvossiblc that Hastings believed it to be so, 
but the grounds of suspicion are strong that 
he was anxious for a quarrel, in order to hand 
over the jagliires of the khan to the nabob, as 
compensation for the ready money required 
from the latter to meet the exigencies of the 
Bengal treasury, tlien drained of its resources 
by its supplies to the other presidencies in 
their dangerous mismanagement and desperate 
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wars* At aU events, the lands of Fuzznl Cola 
were made over upon paper to the vizier, on 
the ostensible ground that the khan had broken 
th e tr eaty. Fn zzul 0 ol a had no do nh t i n variouij 
ways departed Ironi its strict letter, but tbc 
pretext or reason announced for his deposition 
was his refusal to supply the military ibree 
agreed upon* Hastings had actually no wlsli 
that this concession to the vizier should be of 
use to him. He took means to impede the 
execution of this clause of tlie treaty with tlie 
nabob, while he was actually making it ■ and 
ultimately he frustrated its fulfilment, accept¬ 
ing from Fiizzul Oola a fine as a substitute for 
confiscation* 

The resumption of the jagliires by the naboh 
involv^ed tlie ruin of his mother and grand- 
mother, called tlie begums. TJiese princesses 
were immensely rich, and Hastings believed 
that the property they held had been impro¬ 
perly conferred upon them by tlie previous 
nabob’—that, in fact, it belonged to the reign- 
iug prince* However that might have been, 
the English had, by treaty, recognised the 
rights of the begum mother, both to her jag- 
hires and lier treasures. So ostensibly ivaa 
this recognition made, that when the nabob 
had previously sought to plunder his relations, 
the English government interfered for the 
protection of the mother, on the ground of 
treaty obligation, wdiile only remonstrating 
with the vizier for his treatment of the elder 
lady* The nabob was very desirous of ob¬ 
taining the w’ealth, but shrunk from the 
odium of entirely dispossessing the royal 
ladies* He suggested to Hastings the pro¬ 
priety of leaving them in possession of their 
jaghires, and of accepting their treasures in¬ 
stead* Hastings decreed tliat they should 
lose all. This stern, hard, and xmpitying de¬ 
cree w’as executed, but not until after a 
gallant resistance on the part of the retainers 
of the royal ladies. Their affairs were In the 
1 lands of two eunuchs : these, with other of the 
begum adherents, were incarcerated, loaded 
with irons* Lord Macaulay says that torture 
was also applied j but this is not borne out 
by fact* He quotes a letter 'written by the 
British resident to the officer la charge of 
them, to allow the nabob's agents to indict 
corporal punishment upon them* But this, 
as Thornton shows, vvas never executed, and 
probably never intended to be so* That 
author, more severe on Hastings than most 
historians who have animadverted upon his 
misdeeds, conjectures that the order was in¬ 
tended to act merely terrorm, so 
induce the incarcerated men to comply with 
the requisitions of tlieir persecutors. Torture, 
as the term is employed, was not applied; hut 
great severity was inflicted. Hastings justified 
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Ills conduct tbroiigliout tins last class of trans¬ 
actions by the allegation that tUo begums 
IT ere enemies of British power in India, that 
they abetted Cheyte Sing, and assisted tlie iii- 
Burrection in Benares. When public discus¬ 
sion was raised in England concerning his 
conduct towards the princes of Onde, Sir 
Elijah Impey suggested to him the importance 
of supporting the allegation of political in¬ 
trigue against the begums by affidavits. 
Hastings gladly availed himself of tliis sug¬ 
gestion, and of the active services of Sir Elijah 
in taking the depositions. These were ren¬ 
dered in a remarkable manner. The judge 
hurried off to the provinces wlileh had been 
the scenes of the alleged misconduct of the 
begums, and took the affidavits in the fomis 
of Mohammedan, Brahminieal, and Chris¬ 
tian attestation, according to the religion 
of the witnesses* A vast pile of documents, 
most damnatory to the begums, ^Yas thus pro- 
cared; nor ^vonld there have been any diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining any number of sworn 
testimonies which the governor deemed ne¬ 
cessary to Ills object. It does not appear, 
liowever, that llastiiigs countenanced any 
methods to obtain false testimony, and it is 
possible that he credited the evidence upon 
which he made the allegations originally. 
The facts contained in the affidavits were at 
tlie time notorious, although they were years 
after denied in the British parliament by men 
who w^erc Becking to ruin Hastings, for the 
means he employed to save the Indian empire* 
Public opinion in England treated the whole 
affair as nii imposture—a corrupt contrivance 
behveen the judge and the governor to bolster 
up a case from first to last guilty and dis- 
graeefuL 

Another circumstance connected with the 
interview hetw^een the vi^sler and the govemor- 
general at Chunar has been made the occasion 
of severe reflections upon the latter* TJie 
nabob offered liia excellency a present of ten 
lacs of rupees; he accepted it, and passed the 
money to the company's account.’^ This, 
however, he did not make known to the com¬ 
pany for some months after, which Lord 
Macaulay considers as a ground for suspicion 
as to the integrity of hi a motives* Mr* 
Thornton attributes the concealment to the 
love of mystery with which he thinks ’ 
Hastings invariably enveloped all his transac- 
t Ion s. Moti ves o f poJ i cy probably indue ed the 
temporary concealment i but Hastings never 
intended to apply it to bis own use* He, 
however, felt tbat the close of his power W’as , 
approaching, that public prejudice in England 
was fast rising to a dangerous pitch against 

* He liad prcTioasly acted ia a aimilar manner m tlje j 
of Cbcjte I 


the company's servants in India, and that he, 
probably, w'ould he made the scape-goat, and 
he ’was anxious to secure this sum for hia owm 
defence upon his return to England, if the 
directors could he induced to concede it* 
Possibly this circumstance had some influence 
in the delay 'which attended his communi¬ 
cation to the company, that tliis sum had been 
paid to their account. He, at last, in a let¬ 
ter to the secret committee, asked permission 
to keep it* This they refueed* His morti¬ 
fication was intense, for he was not rich, 
and no governor had ever enriched his sove¬ 
reign by his measuree, in any age, as Warren 
Hastings had enriched the Indian treasury of 
the company. Like CJive, he had saved 
India for them, and they grudged him botli 
the glory and what he considered equitable 
pecuniary reward. It w^as from Patna, in 
January, 1782, that he addressed the court 
on the subject of this donation, in the follow¬ 
ing letter "I accepted it without hesitation, 
and gladly, being entirely destitute both of 
means and credit, ^whether for your service 
or the relief of my own necessities. It tv as 
made, not in specie, but in biUs. What I 
have received has been laid out in the public 
service, the rest shall be applied to the same 
account* The nominal sum is ten lacs of 
rupees, Oude currency. As soon as the wliole 
is completed, I shall send you a faithful ac¬ 
count of it, resigning the disposal of it entirely 
to the pleasure of your honourable court. If 
you slmll adjudge the disposal to me, I shall 
consider it as the mcBt honourable apportion¬ 
ment and reaid of my labours, and I wish 
to owe my fortune to your bounty* I am 
uowi.n mj’^ fiftieth year: I have passed thirty- 
one years in your service, hly conscience 
allows me boldly to claim the merit of zeal 
and integrity, nor has fortune been impropi- 
tiotis to their exertions. To these qualities I 
hound my pretensions. I shall not repine if 
you shall deem otherwise of my services; nor 
ought your decision, how^ever it may disap¬ 
point my hope of a retreat adequate to the 
consequence and elevation of the office whicli 
I now^ possess, to lessen my gratitude for 
having been so long permitted to hold it, 
since it has, at last, perniitted me to lay up a 
provision with which I can be contented in a 
more humble station*” 

On the 22ud of May, from Calcutta, lie 
again wrote, accounting for the money w’hiclx 
he had received for the company, and applied 
to its use, from the mouth of October, 1780, 
to August, 1781, amounting to nineteen Jacs 
sixty-four thousand rupees (nearly £200,000). 
Unfortunately, the ship by which this 

letter was intended to have been dispatched 
to Europe, was delayed, and nccessaiily the 
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letter alsOj wliicli turned out to the subse- 
queut disadvantage of the writer. 

Oil the 15 til of January, 1783, the directors 
wrote to the governor-general, stating that 
they were prevented, by a prohibitory act of 
parliament, from applying the ten lacs in the 
way he re<piestecL The directors may have 
so interpreted the regulation act; but 
there was no claim which Iiindered their 
giving the money to Hastings : they chose to 
accept it theuisclves. The answer of the di¬ 
rectors was an evasion and a mean one. In 
Gleig's Life of Hasting a letter is published 
addressed by him to his agent, Major Scott, 
in which the following passage sets forth fully 
the views and feelings of the writer on this 
matter:—am neither a prude nor a hypo¬ 
crite, Had I succeeded, as I Jiad reason to 
expect, in the original objects of my expedi- | 
tion, I should have thought it, perhaps, allow- j 
able to make some provision for myself when i 
I had filled the company's treasury; but I) 
am disapx^ointed. I have added, indeed, a | 


large income to the company's revenue, and 
if Mr, Middleton (resident at Lucknow) does 
bis duty, I have provided for the early pay^ 
ment of the debt due from the nabob vizier to 
the company, But these are not acqoieitions 
of eclat. Their immediate influence is not 
felt, and will not be known at all until long 
after the receipt of these despatches. It will 
be known that our receipts from Benares 
w^ere eiispended for three months, and during 
as long a time at Lucknow, It will be Imown 
tJmt the pay and charges of the temporary 
brigade have been thrown upon the company, 
and that all the nabob's pensioners have been 
withdrawn; hut the eflect of my more useful 
arrangement, thanks to Mr, Middleton, yet 
remains to be accomplisJied, I return to an 
ein 2 >ty treasury, which I left empty, I will 
not suffer it to be said, that I took more care 
of my own interests than of the public, nor 
that X made a sacrifice of the latter to the 
former,”* 
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While Hastings was at Chunar, communica¬ 
tions reached him from Bladagee Scindiah, 
which led to a better feeling with the Mali- 
rattas. Colonel Muir was ordered by Has¬ 
tings to form a treaty with Scindiah, which 
he effected on the basis of instructions sent 
by Hastings on the 13th of October* That 
chief acted as mediator between the English 
and Hydcr All, but the time was not ripe for 
the full development of events between the 
powers of Mysore and Calcutta, Peace, how¬ 
ever, W'as concluded with the Mahrattas by the 
treaty of Balbey, May ITth, 1782,* Scindiah 
having been the means of bringing to pass this 
desirable event, Eagoba, concerning whom 
the conflict arose, had an alloTvance 'of 26,000 
rupees per month guaranteed to Mm. By the 
treaty of Salbey, the Peishwa hound himself 
on behalf of the whole of the Mahratta states 
not to tolerate the erection of factories by any 
European nations except the Euglish, The 
two men who held at that time chief power 
among the Mahrattas, was Scindiah, and Nana 
Purnavese, the prime minister of the Peishwa, 
* Printed Treaties, p. 5IS, 


The treaty of Salbey did not give satisfac¬ 
tion at Bombay; the council was jealous of that 
of Bengal as su]>reme council, and pointed out 
to the directors that the abridged powder of 
the Bombay presidency in deference to that 
of Bengal, and the diminution of territory 
caused by the treaty, would enfeeble and im¬ 
poverish that presidency, and require remit¬ 
tances from England or froni Bengal annually. 
They also intimated that as Bombay was con¬ 
tiguous to the most powerful Mahratta tribes, 
it was the most suitable of the three presi¬ 
dencies in which to maintain a large military 
force. 

The differences between the councils at 
Madras and Bengal were still more promi* 
nent than those between Bengal and Bombay* 
From the arrival of Lord Macartney to the 
retirement of Hastings, those feuds became 
more and more bitter. It was intended by 
the company to nominate his lordsMp gover¬ 
nor-general, upon the retirement of Hastings* 

* Memom of tJw Life of Warren fird 

Gooernor-Geneml of BetigaL Compiled from ongiaal 
papers by tlie Rev, G. Ri Gkig, A.M., voL iii p* iSS, 
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This had been counniinicated to him, and bad ' 
the effect o( making him insubordinate and 
ambitious. He seemed to think it necessary 
to prove his qualifications for his future post 
by contravening all the acts of Us present 
possessor, which in any way came within the 
scope of his resistance. As Hastings w'as not 
a man to be trifled withj bis modes of proce¬ 
dure were euergetic, prompt, and summary,. 
60 that Madras and Bengal resembled two 
independent Enropeau settlements, between 
which a state of peace was barely maintained 
by the authority of the country they repre¬ 
sented. 

The proceedings in England during the 
parliameutary discussions of 1788 upon the 
introduction of Fox's India biib redacted , 
upon the insubordinato presidencies of Bom¬ 
bay and Madras, strengthening their disposi¬ 
tion to defy or thwart the supreme council, 
and more especially the governor-general, 
who, although he had the faculty of attaching 
strongly to himself the great mass of the civil 
servants, military, and other European reel- 
dents, was hated by the class of servants oc¬ 
cupying the highest posts. His fertile and 
active mind was continually engaged upon 
some expedieut to correct their imperfect 
transaction of public business, or to avert the 
consequences of tlieir want of political apti¬ 
tude. This, of course, placed him in the 
position of a censor perpetually, no matter 
how graceful the courtesy with which he en¬ 
deavoured to carry out his re-arrangements 
and counter orders. Hence this class of civil 
servants, and sometimes the superior militaiy 
and naval officers, were constantly reminded 
of tlieir own mediocrity and of his statesman¬ 
ship, intelligence, and marvellous acquaintance 
with Indian affairs. However these men loved 
their country and wished its success, and even 
were ready to die for it on the field, they 
were not disposed to see their ideas of their 
own consequence and dignity bo completely 
ignored, as they were when Hastings quietly 
undid per formal! ces of ivhich they were proud, 
or listened with an indifference scarcely con¬ 
cealed by politeness to opinions w'hich he 
knew to he worth no consideration. His 
calm resolution to overrule all imperfect ad¬ 
ministration and nnwnse political contracts 
and decisions, and carry out government in a 
way adapted to native prejudice, and deal 
witli surrounding states on broad principles 
of policy, such as the existing state of things 
required, w'as not comprehended hy these men, 
and they considered their rights infringed by 
usurpation, and the councils set at nought by 
the dominaney of a single will. Hastings was 
always really solicitous to please and soothe 
the mediocrities, and often succeeded won- 
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derfully: if he had not, he could not have con¬ 
ducted the government of India at all* It 
was impossible, however, to do bo when these 
men liad all their own prejudices fostered and 
encouraged by such able men as Francis, such 
energetic men aa Olaveriug, or Buch an ambi¬ 
tious and influential person as Lord Macartney* 
Biich men wrere intcllectnally and by position 
too powerful not to collect around them and 
enlist under their banner all the nonentities 
of the upper ranks of Indian civil and military 
life, by flattering their prejudices and appear¬ 
ing to espouse their cause against an autocrat 
who, however eminent, not ahvays suc¬ 
cessful, and, at all events, was not infallible. 
When the news reached India of the com¬ 
ments made upon the conduct of public affairs 
in India by Hastings, every petty consequen¬ 
tial member of the presidential conneik affected 
an air of wisdom, and made a point of moral¬ 
izing upon those transactions in which the 
equity of Hastiuga liad been qiieetioned before 
tho bar of public opinion in England. The 
directors generally censured the policy of Has- 
tiugs, without setting it aside. They wished 
to profit by its resultB, for it was obviously in 
their interest, bnt at the same time they w^ere 
anxious to stand well with the public in 
England, which took superficial views of the 
events in which Hastings had been engaged* 
The directors had also to study the wishes 
and opinions of government, ever on the 
W'Rtch to grasp if possible the patronage of 
the government of India. Dreading the en¬ 
croachments of the crown and parliament, the 
directors were constantly trimming between 
their own direct interests in the East, and the 
necessity of conciliating the ministry of the 
crown* They were Becretly pleased nith 
what Hastings had done to increase or ensure 
their annual investments and enlarge their 
sphere of territorial revenue, yet they af¬ 
fected to condemn his measures, lest the go¬ 
vernment should make their approval a pretext 
for deptiving them of power* Some of the 
directors w'ere in the interest of the cabinet, 
and hardly disguised the fact, Hastings, like 
Clive, had a far better chance of fair play, 
justice, and support from the proprietary of 
the company, than from the directors. Many 
of his opponents in India acted from what 
they supposed to be the wish of the directors, 
which they represented Hastings as controll¬ 
ing, unlawfully, by his arrogant will and over¬ 
heating abilities* Under such circumstances, 
it was no wonder if, upon receipt of tlie tidings 
of attack upon Hastings in the English press 
and parlianient, tlie self-sufficient and empty 
men in India who had crept up to high office 
by seniority, should take advantage of the 
encouragement afforded them not only to 
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oppose but to revile tlie governor-general^ 
although the only man in India in the Eng¬ 
lish interest thorouglxly acquainted with its 
innltifarions peculiarities, its governuients, 
languages, the modes ol' thinking of its peo¬ 
ples, the policy of its princes, and the rela¬ 
tions of the company to all the intricate and 
complicated interests prevailing within and 
around the Indian possessions* 

During 17S2-3 the council of Bengal some¬ 
times assisted Hastings heartily; but at other 
times they displayed a spirit of opposition, ac¬ 
cording as tidings reached tliem from home 
of the fluctuating influence of Hastings there. 
It is difficult to account for the apparently 
capricious opposition or siqjport sometimes 
displayed this strangely composed group 
of men. The senior was Mr, IVheler; next 
to him was Mr. Maeplierson, formerly agent 
to the Nabob of Areot; then Mr* Stables, 
who had been, like Mi\ Wheler, a director— 
and who, like that gentleman, brought with 
him to the council exaggerated ideas of his 
own importance from that circumstance. The 
opinions entertained by Hastings concerning 
this trio are upon record, and may well afford 
instruction, as well as amusement, to the 
curious in Anglo-Indian history. In a letter to 
hi a English agent, Major Scott, he wrote: You 
Avill wonder that all my council should oppose 
me; so do I, But the fact is this; Maepherson 
and Stables have intimidated Wheler, wliotn 
they hate, and he them most cordially, Mac- 
pliereon, who is himself all sweetness, at¬ 
taches himself everlastingly to Btables, blows 
him up into a continual tremour, which he takes 
care to prevent from subsiding: and Stables, 
from no other cause that I know, opposes me 
vuth a rancour so nneommon, that it extends 
even to his own friends, if my wishes chance 
to precede liis own in any proposal to serve 
them. In council he sits sulky and silent, 
waiting to a eel are his opinion when mine is 
recorded, or if he speaks, it is to ask ques¬ 
tions of cavil, or to contradict, in language 
not %"ery guarded, and with a tone of inso¬ 
lence which I Bhould ill bear from an equal, 
and which often throws me off the guard of 
my prudence; for, my dear Scott, I have not 
that collected firmness of mind which I once 
possessed, and wdiich gave me such a supe- 
riointy in my contests with Clavering and his 
associates,”^ In the same letter, Hastings 
^vrites:—*^I stay most reluctantly on every 
account for my hands are as effiectually 
hound as they were in the year 177o, but 
with this difference, that there is no lead sub¬ 
stituted to mme,''f 

That the minds of the council W"cre influ- 

* Glpig'a Memoirs qf yqI iii. pp. 121, 122. 
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enced by the attacks made upon Hastinga at 
home, be assured Major Scott, in bis corre¬ 
spondence, tliat he had unequivocal proof. 
These men, instead of doing their duty to the 
company and their coiiiitry, as the governor 
did according to his views of duty, merely 
managed their own interests and prospects so 
as to be compromised in no w^ay by Hastings, 
,h o we ver j u st h is vi e W'a o r con due t, A m anly, 
patriotic view of their obligations to stand by 
their chief, when according to their conscience 
be did right, does not seem to have actuated 
them at nil. Wheler confessed to the president 
that he daz^ed not support him from fear of 
the prejudice against Jiim in England, which 
was worked np by the ministry, and such as 
hoped to pi^ofit by tearing the government of 
India from tlia Jiands of the company, Hast¬ 
ings, in one of his letters, tells Scott what 
Wheler had admitted, and then adds:—As 
to the other two, they received an early hint 
from their friends not to attach tliemselves to 
a fallen interest, and they took the first occa¬ 
sion to prove that if I was to be removed, 
their removal was not to follow as a necessary 
consequence of their connection ivith me, by 
opposing me on every occasion, on the most 
popular grounds, on the plea of economy and 
obedience of orders, 'which they apply iudis* 
cnminately to every measure which I recom¬ 
mend, and BIr* Stables with a spirit of raneonr 
which nothing can equal but his ignorance. 
His friend, with the most imposing talents and 
an elegant and unceasing flow of words, knows 
as little of business as he does, and BIr. Wheler 
is really a man of business; I cannot con¬ 
vince him of it, nor persuade him to trust to 
his own superiority. He hates them, and is 
implicitly guided by them, and so he always 
will be by those who command him, and pos¬ 
sess at the same time a majority of voices.”* 
Towards the close of 1783, Hastings pro¬ 
posed the abolition of the British residency 
in Oude, and the surrender of all interference 
there with the govermnent of the vizier. It 
is not easy to see the motive of this. The 
reasons assigned by Hastings are not con¬ 
vincing. Probably there were motives ot a 
public nature beneath the eurface which in¬ 
fluenced him, but it was at the time generally 
attributed to personal resentments against men 
employed in the British agency at the court 
of Oude. The council opposed bis plan, but he 
prevailed and imniedlately adopted means to 
carry out hi s purpose. The goveraor, for some 
reason, was desirous of meeting the vizier, 
and proposed to the council to go in person. 
This proposal was resisted by them, but at 
last conceded, and on the 17th ol February, 
1784, he proceeded on his journey. The 
* Gldg*s Memoirs Ifasiin^Sj vol. iiii pp- 
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necessity of comiug to sonic arrangement i 
with the vimer for tlic payment of hia obli¬ 
gations to the company ■vvas urgent, for lie 
had incurred fresh debts by arrears, to tlie 
amount of half a mill ion sterling. His coun¬ 
try was in danger of famine, and the financial 
affairs of his government were \xtterly embar¬ 
rassed» The governor gave him sound coim- 
Bcl—formed plana for his extrication, and with¬ 
drew all inter fere nee on the part of the com¬ 
pany with the government of Oiide. He caused 
to bo given back to the begums the jaghires 
ivhirh had been wrested from them at his 
own instigation; and it is a curious circum¬ 
stance, that in a letter to Mrs. Hastings, pub¬ 
lished in Gleig's Me77iotrSj he deseribea the 
begums aa in Ids interest, yet they had ori¬ 
ginally been denounced by him as enemies 
and traitors, as a ground for depriving them 
of their property. This lias been severely 
commented upon by various wliters, and al¬ 
most bitterly by Edward Thornton; but so 
rapid were the changes of policy among ori¬ 
ental princes and politicians, that an enemy 
in one year, or month, might be a fervent ally 
in the next. Hastings may have been right 
on both oecasioua in the contradictory ac¬ 
counts given of them. 

hile at Luekuow', be was met by Prince 
jMirza Jewar Lebaiider Shah, heir-apparent 
of the Mogul, The object of the prince in 
seeking the intervie’W, and the conduct of 
Hastiiig^s towards him, are thus described by 
M. All her rf—‘^llis object was to be enabled 
to return to his father's court with Buitable 
attendants, and to have a jaghire equal to 
the amount granted to liim during the ad¬ 
ministration of Meerza Nudjilf Caxvn, and to 
be employed against the Sikhs, In order to 
preclude the appearance of a distinction to 
which the Blogurs known affection for liis 
younger son, ileerza Ackhar Shah, might 
raise soMC objection, he requested his brother 
might be employed in a similar Bervice in 
some other quarter. Mr, Hastings being con- 
Btrained to quit Benares, left hia body-guard 
to support the prince. The vizier also agreed 
to allow him four lacs per annum. It ap¬ 
peared that the Mogul liad received hut one 
lac and a half for his support in the preced¬ 
ing year, and that it was the object of the 
prince to obtain some increase of allowance 
for ilia father* Mr. Hastings then cx]damed 
the feelings which had operated on his mind. 
He was pei-simded that the court would have 
experienced the same,"' 

The letter of the govern or-general to the 
tlirecters is beautifni and tonching, display- 

t Mue and Fro^ress of the Brithh Fewer in Indm^ 
rol. i, pp. 6824. 
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ing the deep susceptibiUties which lay be¬ 
neath the cold surface of the astute politician. 
The way in wdiich he puts a transaction wliioli 
might be censured by the calculating direc¬ 
tors is eloquent and persuasive, justilViug the 
opinion of bis old enemy Francis, that there 
was no resisting tlie pen of Hastings. Hav¬ 
ing reasoned with hia employers on the right¬ 
eousness of acting as he had done to the heir 
of the Mogul throne, he adds ;—Or let it 
be, if it is such, the same w^eakneas of com¬ 
passion that I did when I drat met the prince 
on the plains of Moliawer, without state, with¬ 
out attendance, with scarce a tent for hia co¬ 
vering, or a change of raiment, but that which 
the recent effect of liospitality had furnished 
him, and with the expression of a mind evi¬ 
dently struggling between the pride of in- 
Iicrent dignity, and the conscious sense of 
present indigeuco and dependence. Had his 
fillbsequcut conduct developed a character un¬ 
worthy of his high birth, had he appeared 
vain, haughty, mean, Insolent, or debased by 
the vices which almost invariably grow on 
the minds of men born to great pretensions, 
unpractised in the difficulties of common life, 
and not only bred, hut by necessity of political 
cantion familiarised to the habits of sloth and 
dissipation, I could have contented myself by 
bestowing on him the mere compliment of ex¬ 
ternal respect, and consulted only the propriety 
of my own conduct, nor yielded to the impulse 
of a more generous sentiment* I saw him 
almost daily for six months, in which we were 
either participators of the same ^ues of hospi¬ 
tality, or he of mine. I found h5m gentle, 
lively, possessed of a high sense of honour, of 
a sound judgment, an uncommon quick pene¬ 
tration, and a well-cultivated understanding, 
witli a spirit of resignation, and an equanimity 
of temper almost exceeding any within the 
reach of knowledge or recollection.'' 

On the 22ud of November, 1784, Hastings, 
worn out by opposition, his mind wearied, and 
his body enfeebled, wrote, requesting to be 
relieved from his cares of office. He alluded 
to his letter of tlie 30th of March, 1783, when 
he made a similar request. The court of pro¬ 
prietary in London had overborne both the 
court of directors and the house of commons, 
in a firm determination to retain and support 
him in his authority. This, however, neither 
secured him from attack at home, nor opposi¬ 
tion from his colleagues in governraeiit* He 
accordingly addressed a letter to the direc¬ 
tors, wdiich tliroxvs a full light upon the state 
of English interests in India at that time, Ms 
own relation to them, and the causes by which 
both were produced :—f jf the next regular 
advices shall contain either the express ac¬ 
ceptance of my resignation of the service, or 
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yoiiT tacit acquiescence^ I siiall relinquish my 
office to the gentleman who stands next to me 
in the prescribed order of sviccessioiij and re¬ 
turn to England as soon as the ship Berring- 
ton can he made ready to sail. My constitu¬ 
tion, though naturally not of the strongest 
texture, yet for many years retained so niu- 
form an exemption from positive disorder as 
not to require one day of grace from my offi¬ 
cial employment, is now so much enfeebled by 
the severe illness with which I was attacked 
in the year 1782, that it is no longer capable 
in any degree of those exertions to ’which it 
was formeily ef]|TmI, and ’which were at no time 
sufficient for the discharge of all the duties 
which my place exacted of me« Nor am I 
the only diseased part of it It is itself dfs- 
tomperecl lYitnesa the cruel necessity wliich 
compelled me for nine months to abandon the ’ 
seat of government itself (referring to his visit 
to Lucknow), and all the weighty occupations 
of it, to attend to one portion of its charge, 
which, under a soimder constitution, might 
liave been better conducted and with fuller 
effect by orders knovn to proceed from com¬ 
petent authority to enforce them. I do not 
believe this government will ever be invested 
with its proper powers till I am removed from 
it, nor can it much longer subsist without 
them. I am therefore a hurtful incumbrance 
oil it, and my removal, whenever or however 
effected, will be a relief to it,” 

Before he could execute his determina¬ 
tion to quit the country, various occur- 
renees took place wdiich exercised considerable 
influence over the future. Madagee Scindiali, 
the great Blahratta, obtained from the Mogul, 
for the Peisliwa, the high imperial office of 
Vakeel-uLMiiUuck, which gave him a su¬ 
preme control in the foreign administration of 
the empire. This Imd long been an object of 
ambition wdtli the Mabrattas. Bclndiah him- I 
self sought the appointment of grand naib or 
deputy of the Vakeel-ul-lMulluck. 

In consequence of the perpetual complaints 
of the directors as to the charges lor the 
government of Bengal, the governor-general 
organized efficient means of retrenchment. 
O ne of the most inter esting incidents connected 
with the close of his government was his 
review of the sepoy troops which had re¬ 
turned from the war in the Carnatic. Twice, 
under circumstances w^hich made the act ad¬ 
venturous, Hastings sent sepoys from Bengal 
to make war in Bonth-western India. It has 
been already shown how he dispatched to the 
Bombay presidency a force of sepoys. That 
wise and adventurous act was performed 
against the opinion of his council Not less 
than seven tbousajid men, attended by more 
than thirty thousand camp folio wens, began 


that memorable mareli, which they prosecuted 
with persistence and hdelity* Hastings knew 
that they would never consent to go by sea, 
iu consequence of their class prejudices, and 
he determiiied to launch them forth upon the 
sunburnt plains of Bengal, and to send them 
through the rocky ravines of the Deccan, and 
across the great southern rivers, until they 
poured I'orth their force with effect upon the 
shores of Malabar. On the second occasion, 
when Madras was in imminent danger of 
falling before Hyder AH, he sent five regiments 
eleven hundred miles along the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel, and opposed them to the disciplined 
troops of France with success. They returned 
in four years, just before the govern or-gene¬ 
ral's departure. They were called out far 
review; and as the governor-general rode 
down the lines, he was received with an en¬ 
thusiasm such as European soldiers have not 
surpassed irvheii some great cliief, w^ho had 
often led them to battle and to victory, pre¬ 
sented himself to inspect their lines. Has¬ 
tings, dressed as a civilian, rode along the 
ranks, his head uncovered, while wild accla¬ 
mations of attachment rose in the course of 
his progress. The address of Hastings, on 
that occasion, w^aa characteristic, displaying 
bis capacity to adapt himself to all classes ot 
natives. It was received by his sable soldiers 
with almost frantic delight, and its language 
w’as transmitted, with astonishing accuracy, 
from father to son among the Rajpoot sepoys, 
for many years. Even yet the old sepoys of 
Bengal talk of Hastings, and his address to the 
native heroes w^ho went fortli to the wars iu the 
Oarnatio, with delight and pride; just as the 
native women all over Bengal, from the re¬ 
motest parts of the upper provinces to the 
marshy shores of the Bay of Bengal, sing to 
their children of the great sahib arren Has¬ 
tings, the number of his horses and his ele- 
phaiits, the richness of his trappings,, and the 
splendour of his train. 

The success of the sepoy bngadeswdiieh the 
governor sent to Western and Southern India 
is often quoted as a proof that the Bengal 
sepoys do not deserve the reprobation which 
many modern WTitera pour upon them, and 
the authority of Hastings is quoted as justi¬ 
fying the unreasoning reliance placed npoik 
the sepoys who, in 1867, revolted in a mutiny 
so extensive and determined. The cases hare 
no parallel. Hastings chose his black soldiers 
from among the Rajpoots, the most gsllant 
and high-spirited race in India, a military 
class, faithful to the military chief or govern¬ 
ment they serve, so long as that government 
preserves its compact with them. The Beug^i 
army which mutinied iu 1867 was more Brah- 
minicai than military. It was an army o 
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religious fanatics, wlietliei' Braliiuin or Miis- 
EultuaD ; and in India, tlie more religious the 
man, the worse he is as a soldier or a servant. 
The religions of the Brahmin and the high 
Mussiilmau constrain to acts tvhich nuht tliem 
for laithfiil officials or constant soldiers. The 
Bengal army of 1857 had been chosen mainly 
from Oude and Agra, from certain Moliam- 
medan and certain Braliminical districts, 
where the fanaticism of the people, from 
various causes, is more intense than any¬ 
where else in India, So far from these sol¬ 
diers being like the sepoys of Hastings—the 
gallant Bajpoots of 1760-85—there exists a 
hatred to the latter among the Oude sepoys, 
even marriage couneefiou with them being 
forbidden, except to the members of two small 
Baj2>oot tribes, who are coiitigaous to Oude, 

A writer of some popularity, and who, at 
tJie time he wrote, had no such comparison as 
is here institiited before his mind, thus de¬ 
scribes the sanguinary bigotry and fanaticism 
of the Oudeans in one particular aspect of it, 
wMcli exemplifies the assertion that the se¬ 
poys of 1857 and those of 1781 were men of 
different mould A respectable landowner 
of this place, a Sombnnsie, tells me, that the 
custom of destroying their female infants has 
prevailed from the time of the ftret founder of 
their race j that a rich man has to give food 
to many Brahmins, to get rid of the stain, on 
the twelfth or thirteenth day, but that a poor 
man can get rid of it by presenting a little 
food in due form to the village priest; that 
they cannot give their danghters in marriage 
to any Bajpoot families save the rhatores 
and ehoiilians; that the family of their clan 
who gave a daughter to any other class of 
Bajpoots would be excluded from caste imme¬ 
diately and for ever; that tliose who have 
property have to give all they have with 
their daughters to the chouhans and rhatores, 
and reduce themselves to nothing, and can 
take nothing from them in return ; as it is a 
great stain to take Moiueea dan,* or virgin 
price, from any one; that a Sombunsie may, 
however, when reduced to great poverty, take 
the ‘ kuneea dan' from the ehonhaus and 
rhatorea for a virgin daughter, without being 
excommunicated from the clan; but even he 
could not give a daughter to any other clan 
of Bajpoots without being excluded for ever 
from caste ; that ft was a misfortune, no doubt, 
but it was one that had descended among 
them from the remotest antiquity, and could 
not be got rfd of; that mothers wept and 
screamed a good deal when their first female 
infants were torn from them, but after two or 
three times giving birth to female infants, they 
became quiet and reconciled to the usage, I 
and said, ^ do as you like; * that some poor | 


parents of their clan did certainly give their 
daughters for large snma to wealthy people of 
lower elans, bnt lost their caste for ever by 
BO doing ; that it was the dread of sinking in 
substance from the loss of property, and in 
grade from the loss of caste, that alone led to 
the murder of female infants; that the dread 
prevailed more or less in every Bajpoot clan, 
and led to the same things, hut most in the 
clan that restricted the giving of tlaughters in 
I marriage to the smallest number of clansf*^ 

These ivere not the men from whom the 
sepoys of Hastings were enlisted. He knew 
better than to jiiit so high a confidence in 
men of the stamp that committed, in 1857, 
the atrocities of Delhi and Oawupore. 

On the 10th of Januar)^, 1785, Hastings 
wrote to the directors, ajijjn'ising them that 
his advices from England rendered it essential 
for him to retire from the government. In 
this letter occurs the following remarkable, it 
may perhaps be called extraordinary passage, 
when all the antecedents of Hastings as go¬ 
vernor-general are considered I conceive 
it now to be impossible for your commands to 
require my stay on the terms which I might 
have had the presmnption to suppose within 
the line of possibility : were such to be your 
pleasure, it ia scarcely possible for your com¬ 
mands, on any subject which could concern 
my stay, to arrive before the season required 
for my departure. I rather feel the wish to 
avoid the receipt of them, than to await their 
coming; and I consider myself in this act as 
the fortunate Instrument of dissolving the 
frame of an inefficient government, pernicTouB 
to yoiir interests and disgraceful to the na¬ 
tional character, and of leaving one in its 
stead, such as my zeal for your service pro2n2)ts 
me to wish perpetual, in its construction to 
every purpose efficient.” 

Hastings now made energetic preparations 
for departure. Mrs. Hastings had been sent 
before, and it was reported that she retired from 
the shores of India burdened with the most 
costly presents : jewels, the rarest and most 
brilliant, the most exquisite carvings in ivory, 
the gold work of Benares, and even specie, 
were said to have been lavished by rich na¬ 
tives and the Indian princes upon one nhose 
iuflueuce ovei" Hastings was so great It 
was generally believed that lie knew but 
little of these magnificent gifts, tlie reception 
of wMch, it was believed by the EnglisJi at 
Calcutta, he would have prevented. When 
the period for hia departure arrived, the con¬ 
sternation of some of the native princes sur¬ 
passed the joy of those who were enemies of 
England, and even the astonishment of aJJ. 
The sepoys idolized the great sahib as they 
* Sleemaa's ihrough Oudev 
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had previoiiely adored Clive. The English 
regarded Hastings with a profound aBection 
and respect, and they now gave vent to these 
feelings in the most demonstrative mainier. 
Mr. Hastings delivered np the keys of Fort 
William and of the treasury to Mr. Mac- 
jilierson, in the conncil-chamber, on the Istof 
Febrn ary. Th at g e ntl e man sii ccee d ed as go - 
vernor-general, under the provisions of the 
acta of the 13 and 2i Geo. III., and took his 
seat on the 3rd. From motives of respect to 
Mr, Hastings, the eoiincil determined that the 
ceremonial of succession should not take place 
until tiie Berr^tngtoii had sailed. A letter 
from Mr. Hastings, dated on board, the 8th 
of February,announcing her departure, having 
been received at Calcutta, the proclamation 
of the new'government was made with the 
usual formalities. 

When Hastings was about to retire, nume¬ 
rous addresses were presented to him both by 
EngJiali officials, militaiy men, and residents; 
the natives vied wdtli the British in the mode of 
marking their respect. When he proceeded 
to the place of embarkation, an immense 
crowd lined the way which his carriage and 
suite traversed, Numerous barges attended 
his departure down the Hoogly, and it was 
not xmtii the pilot left the ship, and the coasts 
of Bengal were dim in the distance, that 
some of t!ie attached foUov^^ers of Hast- 
iuga returned to the Hoogly, Eiiring the 
voyage his active mind employed itself in 
Lis favourite pursuit—literature. He read 
much during the long voyage, and produced 
several compositions, one of which obtained 
much notoriety and some praise—an imita¬ 
tion of Horace's Otuim Divos rogaL This 
was dedicated to Mr. Shore, afterwards Lord 
Tciguniouth, one of tlie most useful and 
gifted public men who had served the com¬ 
pany ill India, and xvho, after a most laho- 
rious and skilful organization of the revenue 
in Bengal, and long years of statesmanlike 
labour, had returned to Europe only a month 
before his friend. The ex-governor-general, 
wdro landed in June, 1785, at Plymouth, pro¬ 
ceeded at: once to London, w-liere he was re¬ 
ceived by crowm and company with high 
distinction. In another chapter his home 
perils niul vicissitudes, whicli were imminent 
and extraordinary, will be recorded; it is 
here only necessary to give a brief and gene¬ 
ral view of the estimation in wdiich his ser¬ 
vices in India, and his character as developed 
by those services, are Jield in the present day. 
Probably, Miss Martiuean has, with more 
brevity, and in terras more expressive than 
any other writer, conveyed the general esti¬ 
mate of this great man, and of his fortunes, 
in tlic following passagelie committed 


crimes, and inflicted misery, as unnecesFsaiily 
(according to modern opinion) aa wickedly. 
But, these crimes apart, he waa a great bene¬ 
factor to both countries by amalgmnatiug 
them to a greater extent than any other man 
had done, or than any other could have done. 
He w^as the first governor of India w'ho could 
and did converse with any natives in their 
own tongue. He "was the first wdio opened 
the potent and mild resources of intellectual 
sympathy, by cultivating and honouring 
oriental literature, and interesting the best 
minds of Europe in the history of our native 
subjects in Hindostan, He made the \vay 
easier for f uture governors, and finished with 
his own strong hand the revolutionary period 
which pcj'haps no other could have brought 
to a close. It is impossible to esteem him, 
and it is impossible not to admire him. 
\Yithout any appearance of a conscience, and 
with nearly as little indication of a heart, lie 
had a most eflective understanding, and de¬ 
served whatever praise can he commanded 
by vigorous and patient resolution, and a life of 
strenuous purposes carried out in unfaltering 
action. He could hardly have been a happy 
man at any time ; but he vraa strong and col¬ 
lected enough to keep his foes at bay, and 
win a final victory over them in the form ol 
an acquittal from charges for which he had 
in fact undergone a protracted punishnient of 
disgrace and suspense. He won royal favour, 
and a good deal of popular admiration; ivas 
made a privy councillor and the idol of the 
street; and he died, Hastings of Daylesford. 
He would probably have confessed in some 
soft hour of sunset, under tlic old oaks, that 
ho did not enjoy them so much after the 
heavy price lie liad paid for them as nheu, 
in his childhood, he dreamed of posaesBiug 
them, xvithont a thought of guilt to be risked 
ill the acquisition of them.” 

However eloquently correct this expres¬ 
sion of the views taken of Hastings generally 
in the present day may be, there is just 
ground for exception to many of the dicta 
pronounced. It is not true that Hsstiugs 
committed crimes for wffiich he saw no ne* 
eessity. No necessity of state, or of the indi¬ 
vidual, can, of course, justify a crime; but in 
some of the instances in which Hastings 
sinned, and sinned grievously, he was de¬ 
ceived by his own casuistry; he believed that 
a great necessity at least extenuated hi a 
guilt. He did evil that good might come. 
He supposed, in some cases, that the vast 
benefits to be ensured by a policy which was 
not equitable or moral, compensated for the 
misdeeds. This unrighteous, and because 
unrighteous impolitic, principle has been 
avowed by many statesmen aud divines who 
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hare been ready onoiigU to censure the con¬ 
duct of Warren Hastings, They have them- 
aelveSi under far less temptation and leas 
pressure of difficulty and. danger, pursued a 
similar policy, and adopted a similar justifi¬ 
cation with an efiVontery of which Hastings 
had set no examplefor while it is evident 
that his mind was beguiled by the idea that 
the end sanctified the deed, he did not sup¬ 
pose himself wholly under the influence of 
such a principle. He always acted upon an 
avowal of abstract justice, and where no prin¬ 
ciple of equity was involved, he supported his 
policy by its utility to the government, and 
its beneficial influence upon the governotb 
It is impossible to \vade tlirotigli the debates 
and minutes in council, in wMch Hastings 
])ai ticipated, especially when he was the chief 
support of Governor Vansittart, as the author 
of this History has done, without perceiving 
that the mind of Hastings was ever open to 
an appeal founded upon justice. Miss Mar- 
tineau deems it impossible to esteem him; yet 
no Englishman in India ever excited an 
esteem so universal, Kor is it true that lie 
was “ without any appearance of a conacience, 
and with nearly as little indication of a heart,*' 
as liis resistance to tyranny during the govern¬ 
ment of Van sit tart proves against the one 
accusation, and his devoted friendship a and 
home attachments prove against the other. 
One of the last acts of Hastings was an act of 
touching friendship. His last letter, wu'itten 
only a few hours before deatli, was worthy of 
a man both of heart and conscience. 


When at Daylesford, he enjoyed the oUmn 
cum dignitate. There are no facts known cou~ 
nected ^vith the life of Hastings to prove the 
probability of Miss MartineaTs supposition, 
that he looked back with such pain upon his 
public acts as disturbed the quietude of his re¬ 
pose—a supposition m itself absurd on the part 
of a writer who believed he had no conscience. 
Miss Mar tin can follows too closely in the 
train of Lord Macaulay, from whom her views, 
favourable and unfavourable, of Hastings were 
too implicitly drawn: just as hia lordship ac¬ 
cepted too easily the statements and opinions 
of Mill, which—liowever eoftened and qualified 
by him—he in the main follaweth Hastings, 
although a great man, Avas probably not quite 
so great as he is generally supposed to have 
been; and was certainly a better man thau 
it is noAv the fashion to depict him. It would 
be impossible in a religious or even merely 
ethical acceptation to call him a good man; 
but posterity will doubtless mitigate the stern 
judgment of the present geaeiation upon him, 
while, to the latest times, liia government of 
India, his self-reliance, courage, energy, and 
talents will be an admiration and a Avonder, 
It may be long before the moral portrait 
of him, painted by one (Lord Macaulay) 
whom Bulwer* calls " the Titian of English 
prose,*’ shall cease to fill the mind of the 
reading public; but a time will arrive, when 
in spite of all that is reprehensible in him, a 
more agreeable as well aa just conceptiou 
will be formed. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIL 


WAR WITH HyilER ALI OP MYSORE—HIS INVASION OP THE CAENATIC--^HIS DEVASTA¬ 
TIONS, VICTORIES, CRUELTY, AND DEATH. 


0'^ former pages the imbecility of the govern¬ 
ments of Bombay and ^Madras, especially of 
the latter, during the time when Warren 
Hastings was governor-general of India, has 
been depicted; and it was stated that in con- 
sequenee of the insnbordinatiou of the council 
of Madras to the supreme council, Hyder and 
the French wgtq permitted without opposition, 
and to a great extent Avithout suspicion, to 
form an intimate alllAuee^—the former orga¬ 
nizing a vast army, to a considerable extent 
on French priuciples of tactics and discipline, 
and vuth the aid of French officers* He w’as 
also allowed, without being impeded by any 
countervailing address on the part of the 
council, to negotiate alliance with the Mali- I 


rattas, and thus to engage on his side the most 
powerful people among the natives of India, 
The object of Hyder was not simply ambition; 
vengeance had also a place in his motives. 
He had made various stipulatioiis with the 
English, who had injured and insulted 
him almost in every case with scandalous 
breach of treaty. Kotice has been taken on 
previous pages of the had faith of the English, 
who were mainly influenced in deserting 
Hyder by fear of provoking tlie powerful 
Mahrattas, and by a reluctance to incur the 
censure of the directors at home, who Avere 
constantly anxious lest their councils should 
* Jf7m£ {i<f mih itf voL i. p. &1, By Pishtratua 
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ombroil them witb the native potentates _ by 
alliances and treaties, offensive and defensive* 
In 1767 the conncilof Madras made a treaty 
of this nature ^vith Eyder, after he had passed 
in swift conqneBt over the Carnatic, aiul 
threatened Madras itself* ^Mien next he 
ipae at war with the Mahrattas, tiie English 
refused to fulfil their agreements,^ and he 
from that hour hated thenn In 1778, wlien 
again menacod by the Mahrattas, Hyder ap¬ 
pealed to the English to fulfil their treaty, 
they again violated their honour, and inflamed 
the hatred of the prince they had thus be¬ 
trayed, to an almost intolerable degree* He 
declared that no terms could be kept with a I 
a nation whose officers were perpetually 
changed, each new council disclaiming the 
acts of that which liad preceded it. 

When the EnglisJi threatened the Fi^eneh 
settlement of MyMe, Hyder remouatrated 
vnih them, declaring that he considered that 
place Ilia own, and the French occupying it 
under him* The Engliah disregarded bis 
remonstrance, and drove the French out* 
They could not have done otherwise* My hie 
could not have been permitted as a ^oint 
(Fajipid for the French in tbe close neigli- ! 
bourhood of the English aettlemeut of Telli- 
cherry. The French never acknowledged 
Hyder practically as tbe lord of Myliie; they 
consulted no master but the Fi-ench governor 
at Pondicherry. The remonstrance of Hyder 
was, therefore, unreasonable; and it is ob¬ 
vious ill at he merely claimed the sovereignty 
of the place because he was anxious to keep 
the British within bounds, and to use the 
French as a counterpoise to the English on the 
coasts of Western India. The EngHsh were 
resolved to brave all dangers in expelling 
rivals so dangerous and troublesome as the 
French; and consequently alike disregarded 
the threats and arguments of Hyder. From 
the moment My hie was semed by the English, 
Hyder, already their relentless and aggrieved 
enemy, prepared himself for war, and his pre¬ 
parations were on a scale of stupendous mag¬ 
nitude, such as in numbers of men and mili¬ 
tary material might excite tlie envy and 
admiration of some of the first military nations 
in Europe. It consisted of 28,000 eavulry, 
15,000 regular infantry, 40,000 peons, 2,000 
rocket-men, 5,000 pioneers, 400 Europeans, 
and a wild host of fanatical and half armed 
followers* The council of Madras wi'Ote to 
the council of Calcutta that affairs were of a 
warJOce complexion, and then with an infatu¬ 
ation only to bo accounted for by the igno¬ 
rance, pride, and obstinacy, which w^erc bo 
generally displayed by the Madras govern¬ 
ment, they neglected all precaution, and 
even addressed the directors in London in 


terms which only became men wbose affairs, 
political and commercial, were in a state of 
perfect security* When the Madras govern¬ 
ment w^as hilled in the torpidity which con¬ 
ceit and stupidity are sure to beget in the 
minds of public men, Hyder suddenly rushed 
forth wuth the force and dash of a cataract 
through the passes, precipitating a vast army 
from the table dand of Mysore upon the sea¬ 
girt plains of the Carnatic* 

On the 19th of June, the conncil was aware 
that Hyder had left Seringapatam to join the 
grand army assembled at Bangalore, mar¬ 
shalled under the direction of officers of 
France : his army having been consecrated 
by the Mohammedan ecclesiastics, and the 
Hindoos having performed the solemn cere¬ 
mony of jebbum for its success. Ten days 
later it was known at all the presidential capi¬ 
tals that Hyder was marching upon tlie Car¬ 
natic at tlie head of one hundred thousand 
men, and that his army ^vas such as never 
before had been commanded by a native 
sovereign of India* Miss Blartineaii has as 
beautifully as truly said—''Then ensued that 
invasion of the Carnatic which is aa celebrated 
an event as any in tbe history of India, The 
mighty host poured down from the breezy 
table-land of Mysore upon the hot plaius of 
the Carnatic through the passes, and especially 
throngh that one which Sir James Mackintoah 
found so safe for the solitary traveller seven- 
and-thirty yeare later—as wild with rock and 
jungle in the one case as the other, but wit¬ 
nessing within one generation the modes of 
life wffiich are usually seen five centuries 
apart* Mysore was rising under Hyder to 
the stage of improvement which a vigorous 
Mohammedan ruler can induce upon an ex¬ 
hausted Hindoo state; but, under BrlUsh 
superintendence, the best policy of Hyder had 
been left far behind for many years, when the 
recorder of Bombay made his pbilosoplucal 
observations on the security of life, propert\^ 
and industry, on the very road by which 
Hyder had descended to lay waste the Car- 
natief * Hesceuding from Chamgana, he dealt 
destruction with remorseless^ hand* Fire 
and the sword spread a wide circle of desola- 
tion and the slightest hesitation on the part 
of the miserable inhabitants, in obeyhig his 
I orders to withdraw from their homes, was 
followed by horrible barbarities* He com¬ 
manded tiiat ears should be cut off, noses 
slit, and other mutilations practised upon 
men and womeu, although it must be admitted 
that the latter were frequently spared when 
the former were savagely treated. Goionei 

Wilks confutes most modern writers as to in© 

extent of the desolation made by Hyder, 
affirming that it only comprised such a circie 
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around Madras as woidd, in Hyder's opInloUj I 
deprive it of supplies, vliils lie found forage 
and food in the Oarnatic generally. 

At last, arrangements for defence were 
made hy the feehle president and co\mcil of 
Madras. Sir Hector Monro commanded in 
chief, but he was detained in the capital hy 
the governox' for the heneht in council of liis 
military knowledge and experience. Colonel 
Macleodj a good officer, was appointed to 
command in the Carnatic. Sir Hector was 
of opinion that the Eaghah forces slionld 
asaemble ixcar Cong ever am. Colonel Macleod 
deeliiiod carrying out that plan, on the ground 
that, although at an earlier period it ^ght 
have been an effective defensive position, it 
was now too late to make it the point of con¬ 
vergence, Sir Hector, still relying upon his 
own plan, determined on carrying it out him- 
seh; and on the 29th of August, 17S0, took 
the command at Congeveram of his little army 
of five thousand men. This force was to 
have been speedily augmented by troops then 
under the command of Colonel Baillie, which 
had been the previous year dispatched to 
2 )rotect Baaalet Jung, who had been me¬ 
naced hy llyder. Meanwhile, llyder, with 
extraordinary promptitude, but prised various 
British posts of strength, and by bribery se¬ 
cured the surrender of others. On the part 
of the British, the first object was to secure 
different strong places now held by the troops 
of the nabob, who, it was not doubted, would 
surrender them to the enemy on the first 
attack. Several fell; but two were saved by 
the exertions of very young British officers. 
Lieutenant Flint, with a company of one hun¬ 
dred men, having proceeded to Wandiwash, 
was refused admittance by the killadar or 
governor, who had already arranged the terms 
on which the fortress was to be given uj>. 
Flint, however, having vdth four of his men 
procured access, aeiaed the commandant, and, 
aided by the well-disposed part of the garri¬ 
son, made himself master of the stronghold. 
Baillie, ho%vever, remained with his troops at 
Guntoor. Hyder^s information was perfect; 
the 2 >eople, even those whom he dispossessed, ' 
sympathised wuth him, if they were Moham¬ 
medans ; and natives of the high caste heathen 
were desirous to see the EngliBh driven out 
hy any native prince. Hyder determined on 
preventing the junction of Baillie and lilonro, 
and in order to effect this purpose, placed a 
large corps d'arniJ^ under his son Tippoo, 
whose hatred to the English, if possible, ex¬ 
ceeded his own, Hyder himself had laid 
siege to Arcot, but leaving a coi'ps sufficiently 
numerous to invest it, he, with bis main army, 
took post IV i til in six miles of the encampment 
of Bit Hector Monro. On the same day, j 


Tippoo attacked Colonel Baillie, and was re¬ 
pulsed, Tlxis was the first real battle of the 
campaign, and the Englisli had the advantage 
in arms, Tippoo, although defeated, was not 
discomfited. He harassed Baillie 'b little force 
incessantly, hovering upon his flanks with 
clouds of cavalry, and constantly menacing a 
renewed attack, Baillie informed Monro that 
he was unable to join him with his troops, 
thus impeded by a superior force. Monro, 
unable to take the ofienslve while his army 
w^as thus separated, sent a detachment of one 
thousand men, the pick of his troops, to form 
a junction with Baillie, xvho might, hy this 
accession, be enabled to break his way through 
the corps of Tippoo. Officers experienced in 
Indian warfare* have denounced the strategy 
of Bio nr o in this instance, as exposing not 
only the detachment of Fletcher, but the main 
army under his o^vn command to the danger 
of being attacked iu detail and destroyed. 
Monro, however, by a happy audacity, proved 
Ms superior skill in the face of native armies. 
These rules of warfare, applicable when Euro¬ 
peans meet Europeans, are freqnently of httle 
importance wfiien Europeans contend wdth 
native armies. More battles have been gained 
by the British in India hy a daring yet in¬ 
telligent neglect of the rules of campaigning 
received in Europe, than hy adherence to the 
laws of military science. Tippoo, who had 
the English spies and agents in his pay, was 
apprised of the expedition of Fletcher, hut, 
instead of attacking the he ad-quarters of the 
British, with his main army, he manceuvred 
to intercept Colonel Fletcher, and was baffled 
by the superior military skill of that officer. 
Fletcher, deceiving Ms own guides, succeeded 
in deceiving Hyder. On the 9th he joined 
Baillie. The French officers on Hyderis staff 
did not penetrate the designs of Monro, but 
supposed that he intended to effect a separa¬ 
tion of the coi'ps of Tippoo from the grand Bly- 
sorean army, and then to fall upon the latter. 
Tippoo had correct information, and acted 
accordingly. His French advisers counselled 
retirement. Hyder believed that the moral 
and mihtai-y effect of a retreat would be dis¬ 
astrous, and he determined to maintain tlie 
positions which he already occupied, and ob¬ 
serve the movements of the English, until 
chance should give his vigilance an advan- 
t age, Baillie, streng thened hy Fletche r, began 
his march. Hyder, by a series of masterly 
movements, endeavoured to bring Ms army into 
action in such way that Ms whole strength 
might he directed against his opponents. 
Baillie, by a series of blunders, the chief of 
which "vvas an intolerable self-confidence, played 
into Hyder’s hands. An obstinate conflict en- 
* Colonel Wilkes’ of the 
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s u eti T1 i 0 Bri ti sh soM i er s fo ugkt wi tb a hero i sin 
that could not be eurpassed ■ tbe sepoya broke 
and fled, and Baillie having displayed dauntless 
courage, seeing all hope gone of saving his 
European soldiers by battle, advanced, waving 
Ills handkerchief as a flag of truce, and sur¬ 
rendered. Scarcely had the English laid 
down their arms than the soldiers of Ilyder 
fell upon tlie defenceless men, and perpetrated 
one of the most cowardly and infamous mas¬ 
sacres recorded in the annals of even Indian 
war. The sick and wounded, women, and 
children, were hacked and hewn la pieces 
with savage delight by the younger eoldiera 
of Hyder's army especially;^ The barbarity 
of the troops was, if possible, exceeded by the 
barbarity of tlieir chief. The heads of the i 
skin u'ere hea^ied at his feet, as he sat within 
his tent, and the prisoners w^ere paraded 
before him as they were made the objects of' 
every conceivable indignity, and the victims 
of many atrocious crueltiee. The efforts of 
the French officers to anitigate the horrors to 
which the captive English were exposed, were 
honourable to their nation, but Ifyder was 
deaf to their persuasions and Tcmonstrances. 
Even after the fury of battle and exultation of 
victory were long past, the prisoners were 
subjected to a cruel incarceration. One of 
the Bufferers thus describes it:—were 
often told, and through other channels we 
know it to be the fact, that actual force had 
been used on the persons of many of our 
countrymen in other prisons, with the expec¬ 
tation that v’heii they bore the indelible mark I 
of Mohammedanism they ^vould apostatize 
from Grod, and abjure their earthly sovereign. 
Tlie same abhorred expedient recurred to our 
minds as intended for us wdienever a sti'anger 
of rank visited the prison, especially if he 
seemed to cast a scrutinizing eye on our per¬ 
sons. In such a state of complicated mental 
distresB nearly four years of the prime of life 
were consumed; and duriug this sad period 
our corporeal sufferings >vere not inferior in 
their degree to those of our minds. Our 
couch was the ground, spread with a scanty 
allo'wance of straw; the same wretched cover¬ 
ing which shielded our limbs from nakedness 
by clay served to enwrap them also by night. 
The sweepings of the granary were given us 
in any dirty utensil or broken earthen pot. 
Swarms of odious and tormenting vermin bred 
in our ^rounds, and every abomination to the 
sight and smell accumulated around us, till its 
continuance became intolerable to our guards/^ j* 
Duriug the conflict of Baillie, Sir Hector 
Monro exliibited as few qualities of a com¬ 
mander as the colonel. His efforts to relieve 

* Colouel Wilks' qf the ^fcchraUm, 
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Baillie were not only inefficient hut absurd, 
and lus conduct afterwanis not less so. Ho 
fell back to Cbinglepiit, losing nearly all hia 
stores and baggage ; there he was joined by 
a reinforcement under Oaptaiu Cosley, but 
til ere was no commissariat. By forced 
marches he brought his army to Mount St. 
Thomas, near Madras, on the llth of Sep¬ 
tember. In three weeks the army had been 
nearly destroyed, and disgrace inflicted upon 
British arms in spite of the mOBt dauntless 
courage on the part of officers and men, in 
consequence of the inordinate self-esteenij 
obstinacy, and Ignorance of the officers in 
command. When the experience and ability 
of Sir Hector Monro are considered, his ineom- 
peteney throughout this brief and fatal eam- 
paign is truly astonishing. On the Idtli the 
English army changed its jiosition, taking 
post at Mermalong, where a river ffoived 
along its front. 

During this short period of Bhame and dis¬ 
aster, the council of Madras were as disunited, 
haughty, and incapable as ever. When they 
saw their army driven back upion Madras 
itself, and thick volumes of smoke by day and 
columns of fire by night darkening or bright¬ 
ening the horizon where the brands of Hyder's 
soldiery were busy, tlieir hearts sunk within 
them, and they gave vent to the language of 
despair and dismay. Hastings, however, w^aa 
busy far away in Calcutta. His fertile mind 
and busy industry took care of Madras wlien 
its own council was paralysed with fear. 

Ilyder was as active on the theatre of war, 
as "was Hastings in the clmniber of the chief 
pi'csideney. The Mysorean immediately laid 
siege to A root, which he reduced in spite of 
a gallant defence. It, however, held out until 
the 3rd of !Xovemher, seven weeks after the 
fugitive English took up their position at 
Mermalong. Ai'cot would hardly have been 
captured before relief arrived, had it not been 
for the usual treachery of the Brahmins. Tlie 
governor was a distinguished person of that 
caste, and was captured by Hyder's troops in 
an assault. Hyder bribed him, and invested 
him with his previous office. The traitor 
continued to sap the fidelity of the Brahmi- 
nical sepoys. The Mohammedan sepoys 
already eympathiaed with tlie invader, and 
thus the town was lost. Whenever an op¬ 
portunity occurred for influencing the faua- 
ticism of the sepoys, no matter how loyal they 
had previously proved tliemselves, they were 
ready to espouse the cause of the enemy who 
shared their religious sympathies. Ibe vic¬ 
tory of Hyder also enabled him to lay siege 
to ^YaHdiwasb, Vellore, Cbingleput, and 
other places of strengtli in tlie Carnatic, 
where he inspired the garrisons with the 
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mofit gloomy apprehenaionB, and pressed tkem 
witli desperate pertinacity and boldness. 

Hastings Lad sent Coote to take t!ie place 
of Monro, and tlie gallant old general ar¬ 
rived a few days after tbe fall of Arcot, 
Hastings sent with him five Liindred and 
sixty European troops. It was at this jiinc- 
tare tliat lie determined to dispatch his sepoy 
army to march along the coast as soon as the 
rainy season terminated. He suspended the 
president of Madras, placing the senior mem¬ 
ber of council in his place. Money was sent 
with Coote, but its disposal remained !n his 
own hands. 

The reinforcements brought by Coote raised 
tbe shattered army of the presidency to the 
number at wdiich the force under ]\Iouro had 
been computed, irrespective of that com¬ 
manded by Jlaillie. About one thousand 
seven hiindred Earopeans and more than five 
tJiousaiid sepoys obeyed the orders of the ne w 
general. The reputation of Coote inspired 
eonfidenee, and the fifteen lacs of rupees com¬ 
mitted to him by Hastings gave him the 
means of marching his army from the vicinity 
of Madras, and, small aa it was, of taking tbe 
offensive. Hastings counselled such a conrse, 
and prepared with all bis available resources 
to aid the general by further supplies of men 
and money. It \vas at this juncture that 
tbe Hajab of Berar excited apprebenaioiiB at 
Calcutta by the dubious part be played, and 
involved Has tings in intrigues which met 
with subsequent censure in England, the real 
merits of the case having been misunderstood 
both by the company and the British parlia¬ 
ment. The first care of Coote was to put 
Madras in a state of defence, which the coun¬ 
cil had neglected, each thinking only for his 
own safety, maturing plans of flight to Bengal 
or to Euglaud, Eortniiately it w’aa the rainy 
season, so that the true cause of the inactivity 
of the English army was concealed fromHyder. 
At tbe end of the year 1780, Coote called a 
council of war, and it was determined at once 
to march against the hosts of Mysore. Mr. 
Murray thus describes the vieivs and pros¬ 
pects of Greneral Coote when setting out with 
his little army against odds ao great, and the 
jji'ogress of aflairs until Hyder was brought 
to the first general action in ^vhicli Coote en¬ 
countered the I^lysorean forces 

“ WJiat he dreaded was the hai'assing war¬ 
fare carried on by Hyder in a country winch 
lie had already converted almost into a desert. 
The English army, when it left Madras, was 
like a ship departing on a long voyage, or a 
caravan preparing to cross the deserts of 
Arahia. Eveiy thing by tvhich life could be 
supported must be carried along with it; and 
tbe soldiers, continuing to depend on the 
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capital alone for supply, were in danger of 
absolute famine. As they moved in a close 
body through this desolated region, never 
occupying more than the ground which they 
actually covered, clouds of the enemyca¬ 
valry hovered round them; who, finding that 
they did not choose to waste their ammimition 
on individual objects, even rode up to tbe line, 
and held an occasional parley, xittering from 
time to time a fierce defiance or an invitation 
to single combat. Dallas, an officer of great 
personal prow’^ess, successfully encountered 
several of the Indian chiefs, and his name 
w^as called out by the most daring of the 
champions. In this mode of fighting, how¬ 
ever, the natives iii general bad tbe advantage. 
Harassing as such a warfare was, and thougli 
the Mysorean cliief continued to refuse battle, 
he was obliged to raise the siege of every 
place upon which tbe Englisli directed their 
march. In this manner tlie important for¬ 
tresses of Wandiwash and Permacoil were 
relieved, and a stop was thereby put to the 
career of the enemy. The British commander, 
however, in foliowung the rapid movements of 
this indefatigable adversary, found his troops 
so exhausted, and reduced to such destitution, 
as left no prospect of relief except In a general 
action, which he scarcely hoped to accomplish. 
But Hyder at length, encouraged by the ap¬ 
pearance of a French fleet on the coast, and 
by a repulse sustained by our countrymen in 
attacking the pagoda of OMllumbnim, in¬ 
trenched his army in a strong post near 
Guddalore, where he at once maintained Ins 
communication wdth the sea, and cut off the 
supplies of liis opponent.*' 

The same author, with well expressed 
brevity, thus describes the battle wMch en¬ 
sued when Coote was enabled to initiate an 
attack :—“ This station was extremely for¬ 
midable * but Sir Eyre Coote skilfully leading 
his men through a passage formed by the 
enemy for a different purpose, drew them up 
in the face of several powerful batteries as well 
as of a vast body of cavalry, and finally 
carried all before him. The rajah, seated on 
a portable stool upon an eminence in the rear 
of the army, was struck with amazement at 
the success of the attack, and burst into the 
most furious passion; refusing for some time 
to move from the spot, till a trusty old ser¬ 
vant almost by force drew the slippers ou his 
legs, and placed liim on a swift horse, which 
bore him out of the reach of danger,’* 

Previous to the foregoing victory, the 
English fleet gained a decided advantage at 
sea. The French naval force referred to in 
the foregoing summary of events, fearing the 
approach of an English fleet, left the roads of 
Pondicherry, somewhat relieving Coote from 
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tho tliatressiug dang era, which at that time 
cast a gloom over hia hopes, Sir Edward 
Hughes attacked the ships of Hyder in hie 
own ports of Calicut and Mangalore, and 
utterly destroyed tho hope of forming a 
maritime pow'eT, which was one of the chief 
objects of Hyder's amhition. On the lith of 
June tho British admiral, having performed 
this signal service, returned to Madras, Bring- 
iiig witli him a reinforcement fi'om Bom¬ 
bay. T h ese ci rcums t ances gr e at ly e n c on ra ged 
Coote in the oftensive operations which were 
so bravely carried out Tho consequences of 
this action were most important, the English 
were for tlie second time enabled to relieve 
Wandiwash, tlien besieged byTippoo. Both 
armies retired to the neighbourhood of Arcct, 
Hyder abandoned ah hopes of conquering 
the southern provinces, 

TJie sepoy force which Hastings sent 
by land did not arrive until August, and 
when it formed a junction with the Madras 
army, it was with greatly reduced numbers, 
many of the sepoys liaviug perished on the 
line of march from physical incapacity to 
endure its hardships, and many having de- 
sorted. In the last chapter, notice was taken 
of the review of these troops upon occasion 
of their retiu'n to Bengal by Hastings, and of 
the lavish praise he bestowed upon them. 
Ey many of these brave Rajpoots, the pane¬ 
gyrics of the great governor-general w'as 
deserved; but that class of historians by whom 
the sepoys are too lavishly commended, have 
not only overlooked {as before stated) that 
the returned victors were Rajpoots, not 
Glideans or Bengalees, but also the fact that 
the march of the force was disgraced by de- 
sertioD, and at times when the temptations to 
forsake their colours were fev^, and of no 
extraordinary force. The project of sending 
them was a bold one, Hastings knew that, 
and made the moat of his success. It was 
politic in him to conceal any impressions of 
an unfavourable nature whicli he might have 
entertained, but a correct relation of the facts 
ilemauds the statements that more of the 
soldiers sent by Hastings from Bengal to 
Madras died from disease, or were lofet by 
desertion, than fell in battle. Too much w^as 
made of the achievement by Hastings him¬ 
self, who had a strong motive for acting as he 
did, and by those w^ho since have follow"ed 
him, in the excessive praise bestowed 
upon the instruments of a scheme of which 
he was so proud. The events which followed 
the drat‘conflict, so fortunate for the British, 
are thus summed u]} by Murray:—After j 
siuKlry marclies and countermarches, Hyder 
once more took the field, and waited battle in a 
position chosen by himself, being no other 


than the fortunate spot, as he deemed it, near 
the village of Polilloor, wdiere he had gained 
the triumph over the corps of Colonel Baillk, 
Here General Ooote led his troops to an 
action which proved more bloody than deci¬ 
sive; for though he placed them in various 
positions, he found them every wlmre severely 
annoyed by a cross-fire from the enemy. Mr. 
MiU's authorities oven assert, that his move- 
I ments were paralyzed by a dispute with Bir 
Hector Monro, and that had the Mysorean 
captain made a vigorous charge he would 
have completely carried the day. But he at 
length yielded the ground on which the 
battle was fought, aiul the English readied 
it over the dead bodies of their }"ot imbuiied 
countrymen, who Jiad fallen in the former 
action. The natives, according to some 
accounts, boasted of this encounter as a com¬ 
plete victory; but Colonel Wiika says they 
represented it merely as a drawn battle, 
which was not very far from the truth.” 

This representation, so far as it is unfa¬ 
vourable to the British, rests upon the autho¬ 
rity of Mill alone. There Avas no occurrence 
between Coote and his second in command, 
Sir Hector Monro, which could be construed 
into a dispute delaying the progress of the 
battle. The conduct of Bir Hector was, as 
usual, obstinate, self-^Biifhcient, and he undoubt¬ 
edly disobeyed orders, but the action went 
on nninflueneed by the fact. Thei^e could be 
no dispute, according to the laws of war, as to 
which side had the victory. Hyder, notwith- 
standing the amazing advantages of his posi¬ 
tion, was driven off the field utterly discom¬ 
fited. The account of the action given by 
an officer afterwards diatingiiished as Sir 
Thomas Monro, was as follows, and is at 
variance with the picture of confusion and 
disaster depicted by Mill The position of 
Hyder was such, that a stronger conld not 
ha%’^e been imagined. Besides three villages, 
which the enemy had occupied, the ground 
along their front, and on their flanks, was 
intersected in every direction by deep ditches 
and water-courses; their artillery tired from 
embrasures cut in mounds of earth, which 
had been formed from the hollowing of the 
ditches, and the main body of their army lay 
behind them. The cannonade became gene¬ 
ral about ten o'clock, and continued with little 
intermission till sunset, for we found it almost 
impossible to advance upon the enemy, aa the 
cannon could not be brought, without muck 
time and labour, over the broken ground in 
front. The enemy retired as we advauced, 
and always found cover in the ditches and 
behind the banks. They were forced from 
all before sunset, and after standing a short 
time a cannonade on open ground, they fled in 
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great hurry and coufvision towards Conge- I 
verani*” 

Tbe English now suffered severely from I 
want of provisions. Bir Eyre Coote was in 
contiEual alarm lest from this cause he should 
lose hi a whole army. Myder had bo deuncled 
the comitry of provender, cattlej corn, and 
rice, that the English army ^vas reduced to 
the greatest straits. Madras was itself in 
danger of famine ; and Vellore, upon the sup¬ 
port of Avhicli the preservation of the Carnatic 
Btrategetieally depended, was nearly in a starv¬ 
ing state. Coote anxiously hoped for battle, 
as affording him the only prospect of extri¬ 
cating him from his difficulties. 

The enemy took post at tlie pass of Sliol- 
iiigar, on the Velloro road; and on the 27th 
of September the advanced guard of Coote 
approached their pickets. According to Mill, 
Kyder occupied a favourable position, which 
he bad skilfully chosen to give battle to the 
English once more: according to Colonel 
IVilks, tijc British surprised him, and tlie chief 
object of Hycler was to withdraw hia guns in 
safety, to effect which he resolved upon the 
sacrifice of his cavalry as the only alternative. 
Bir Thomas Mnnro (not Bir Hector), then an 
officer of inferior rank, supposed that Hyder 
lioped by successive charges of cavalry, given 
on different parts of the English line, to breait 
it. He accordingly thus gives the main fea¬ 
tures of the battle:—“He divided Ills best 
horse into three bodies, and sent them under 
three chosen leaders to attack as many parts 
of our army at the same time. They came 
down at full gallop till they arrived wdthin 
reach of grape, ^vlien, being thrown into con¬ 
fusion, tlie greater part either halted or fled, 
and those that persevered in advancing, were 
dispersed by a discharge of mnsketry, except 
a few wdm thought it safer to push tlirough 
the intervals between the battalions and their 
guns, than to ride back throngli the cross Are 
of the artillery ; but most of these were killed 
by parties in the rear. This attack enabled 
llyder to save his gnns. Except the escort 
with the artillery, every man in tbe Blysorean 
army sbifted for biraself. The loss of the 
enemy was estimated at five thousand, that 
of the English fell short of a hundred.'* 

General Coote was unable to follow up bis 
victoiy. His chief object was to find supplies. 
He obtained a large quantity of rice, sufficient 
to afford a supply to bis army, and to pro¬ 
vision Vellore, eo as to enable !t, for a short 
time, at all events, to maintam itself. 

After the conquest of Myhio; the Madras 
portion of tlie army employed agains t that place 
was quartered at Tellicherry, but in May 
it was ordered to join the army on active 
service in the Carnatic, and its place was eiip- 
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pUed by Bombay troops, under the command 
of Major Abingdon. One of Hyder’s best 
generals, aided by the Hairs, besieged the 
place. The major in vain sent to the Bom¬ 
bay presidency for provisions, moneyand 
men ; and he was at last ordered to give it 
up. He refused to do so, and so effectually 
remonstrated upon the impolicy and disgrace 
of such a step, as well as upon tbe cruel¬ 
ties to which the garrison would be subjected, 
that he received counter orders, and reinforce¬ 
ments were sent to him. The major w^aa an 
officer of great enterprise and courage : ho 
immediately determined upon a sortie with 
his whole force. So well were his plans 
laid, that he surprised the enemy*s oiitpoata, 
stormed and captured them, and at dawn 
drove them in panic from their camp. Ho 
gave them no chance of re-coOecting, so sud¬ 
den was the attack, that they were scattered 
in every direction, like the fragments of an 
exploded shell. Abingdon reinstated the 
native ■ chiefs whom Hyder's lientenant bad 
deposed, and deposed those whom he had 
appointed; and then, by forced marchee, ad¬ 
vanced upon Calient, The place was pre¬ 
pared for a powerful resistance ; but by ac¬ 
cident, the day after Abingdon’s arrival, the 
chief powder magazine exploded, spreading 
destruction throughout the garrison, and 
opening a practicable breach in the walls, 
which Abingdon instantly prepared to storm. 
Tlie terrified enemy surrendered at discretion. 

The English were so liampered by want 
of money and provisions, that they could 
not accomplish anything against the eneniy 
during the autumn of 1T81. Coote was 
therefore obliged to withdraw hia army to 
cantonments in the month of Hovember, 
fixing his he ad-quarters in the immediate 
vicinity of Madras. 

Lord Macartney had now arrived as go¬ 
vernor of Madras; and whatever his abilities, 
they were lost to the cause by bis ambition 
to oppose Hastings in everything, and make 
bis government virtually independent ot the 
governor-general and the supremo council. 
Mill thus describes the spirit with wbieh his 
lordship entered upon bis government, his 
general objects, and tbe projects wluch imme¬ 
diately engaged hia attention:—“ He landed at 
Madras on the 22nd of June, 1781, and then 
first obtained intelligence that tbe country 
was inv'^aded. He came to his office, Tvhen 
it undoubtedly w'as filled with difficulties of 
an extraordinary kind. The presence of a 
new governor, and of a governor of a new 
description, as change itself under pain is 
counted a good, raised in some degree the 
spirits of the jjeople. By advantage of the 
hopes which ivere thus inspired, he was an- 
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allied to borrow considerable sums of mone}', I 
Having carrlecl out intelligence of the war 
with the Bn tell, and particular instriictions to 
make acquisition of such of their settlements as 
were placed within his reach, he was eager to 
signalise his arrival by the performance of 
conquests, which acquired an air of import¬ 
ance, from the use, as seaports, of which they 
might prove to Hyderor the French. Within 
a week of his arrival, Sadras was summoned, 
and yielded without resistance. Piilicat was 
a place of greater strength, with a corps in 
its neighbonrhood of Hyder's army* The 
garrison of Fort St, George was so extremely 
reduced, as to be ill-prepared to afford a de¬ 
tachment, But Lord Macartney placed him- 
.self at the head of the militia; and Puli cat, 
^jd condition of security to private property, 
was induced to sun'cnder. Of the annuncia¬ 
tion which was usnally made to the princes 
of India, on the arrival of a new governor, 
Lord ^lacartney conceived that advantage 
might be taken, aided by the recent battle of 
Porto Kovo, and the expectation of troops 
from Europe, to obtain the attention of Hyder 
to an offer of peace. With the concurrence 
of the general and admiral, an overture was 
transmitted, to which the following answer 
was returned, characteristic at once of the coun¬ 
try and the man ' The governors and sirdars 
who enter into treaties, after one or two years, 
return to Europe, and their acts and deeds 
become of no effect; and fresh governors and 
sirdars introduce new conversations. Prior to 
your coming, when the governor and council of 
Madras had departed from their treaty of alli¬ 
ance and friendship, I sent my vakeel to con¬ 
fer with them, and to ask the reason for sneh 
a breach of faith; the answer given was, that 
they who made these conditions were gone to 
Europe, Yon write that yon have come with 
the sanction of the king and company to settle 
all matters; which gives me great happiness. 
You, sir, are a man of wisdom, aud compre¬ 
hend all things. Whatever you may judge 
proper and best, that yon will do. You men¬ 
tion that troops have arrived, aud are daily 
arriving, from Europe: of this I have not a 
doubt, I depend upon the favour of God for 
my succours,* Nor was it with Hyder alone, 
that the new governor interposed his good 
offices for the attainment of peace, A letter 
signed by bim, by Sir Edward Hughes, and 
Sir Eyre Coote, the commanders of the sea 
and land forces, and by Mr, Macphersoii, a 
member of the supreme council, was addressed 
to the Mahrattas, in wliicli they offered them¬ 
selves as guarantees of any treaty of peace 
winch might be eoutractod between them and 
the governor-general and couiicil of Bengal: 
and declared their willingness to accede to . 


the restoration of Gujerat, Salsette, and Las. 
sein,** 

L ord M ac ar tney foil owe d ii p tl i es e proceed - 
ings by other active measures, which do not 
fall within the province of tljis chapter to re¬ 
late, The governor and eouncii of Bengal 
helieving that the Nabob of the Carbatic had 
the means of aiding the council in the war 
with Hyder, and yet withheld them, intimated 
that, as his highness’s territory was tlien over¬ 
run by a powerful enemy, his authority was 
virtually gone, and that it might he necessary 
for the supreme council to collect and apply the 
entire revenues of the state in the military 
operations necessary io expel the foe. They 
were, how^ever, unwiJJiug fo resort to tliatex^ 
treme measure, and expressed a willingness 
to accept of several Jacs of pagodas as a tem¬ 
porary su]iply, TJie nabob would not, ami 
Mill maintains that he could not, grant this 
sum. He, moreover, pleaded that limitations 
had been set by the supreme council upon 
bis liability to contribute money. It was soon 
discovered by the Madjas council that the 
nabob had secretly negotiated wfth Hastings, 
and had entered into arrangements with him, 
of Avhich Lord ]\Iacartney and the Madras 
conneii heartily disapproved. Tims the council 
of Madras was not only at war with Mysore, 
but ^vaa set at defiance by its ally, the nabob 
—was overruled by the supreme council in 
matters wliich involved both councils in dis¬ 
putes, and, to complete the picture of confiiaion, 
the members of council were divided amongst 
themselves. To all these disorders another 
was soon added: the commander-in-chief of 
the army and the president became irrecon- 
cileably at variance. The general had in¬ 
dependent authority, wdiich he was proud to 
exercise, and was testy if the slightest remon¬ 
strance was expressed by the council. He 
would take offence even at the most polite re¬ 
quest, The council, in consequence of the 
independent authority of the general, had no 
control over the military expenditure, and 
this, in the eyes of the natives, brought the 
council into contempt* Rich natives refused 
to 111 alee loans, althougli, in former periods of 
trouble, they w^ere prompt to do so, feeling 
content with government security and a mo¬ 
derate intereat* 

The claims of the creditors of tlie nabob 
in trod need a fresh source of trouble. When 
they—Europeans and natives—found that the 
Bengal government insisted upon au oesign- 
nient of the nabob *3 re venue a, they naturally 
urged that the private debts of his bighness 
sboiUd first be satisfied, or that the govern¬ 
ment should secure tbeir pa 3 mient out of the 
revenuea of the Carnatic. Both the councils 
of Bengal and Madras, timid of the effbeta of 
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BUcli a measure on tke court of directors at 
lioniGj were reluctant to make such an under- 
taking, yet felt the difficulty of seising upon 
bis revenues^ and neither liquidating his debts 
nor leaving himself the means of even paying 
the interest* Upon the settlement of the 
financial questions counected with the nabob, 
which afterwards created so much discussion 
in England, Mill observes as follows:—" On 
tiie point, h□^Yevcr, of the assignment, the 
situation of affairs, and the sanction of the 
Bengal goTernment, appeared to the president 
and council sufficient atithoritv for urging the 
nabob forcibly to concur whth their views. 
^Yith much negotiation it was at last arranged—^ 
that the revenues of all the dominiojia of the 
nabob should be transferred to the company 
for a period of five years at least; tliat of tJie 
proceeda oue-sfxtli part should be reserved 
for the private expenses of himself and hie 
family, the remainder being placed to his ac¬ 
count; that the collectors should all be ap¬ 
pointed by the president; and that the nabob 
should not interfere, fly this deed, whicli 
bore date tlie 2ncl of December, 17B1, the in¬ 
conveniences of a double goYernuient, which 
by its %^ery nature engendered discordance, 
negligeuce, rapacity, and profusion, were so 
far got rid of; though yet the misery and 
weahness to which they had contributed could 
not immediately be removed/' 

Upon this paragrapli Dr. Wilson thus com¬ 
ments This is evidently the main olqect 
of the agreement projected, not executed, 
with the nabob, by the government of Bengal, 
In the reply of Hastings to the objections of 
tlie government of Madras, he first apologises 
for the interference by the character of Lord 
Macartney*6 predecessors. ‘Your lordship/ 
be says, ‘ will not ask why we tliought our 
intervention on this occasion necessary, and 
ivhy we did not rathei' refer the acconmioda- 
tion to the presidency of Fort St, George, 
which was the regular instrument of the com¬ 
pany's participation in the gov eminent of the 
Carnatic ; but I rvill suppose the question. I 
might properly answer it by another. Wliy 
did the company withdraw their confidence 
from the same ministry, to bestow it on your 
lordship?' He also declares that had he 
known of Lord Macartney’s nomination, he 
should have referred the nabob to his govern- 
menC, He urges the enforcement of the 
agreement as being the act of the government 
of Bengal, and having been done by them; 
hut he lays stress only on the Sth, 10th, 11th, 
nnd 12th articles; the two first insisting upon 
the assignment of the revenues of the Carnatic 
and Tanjore, 'and their application to the pur¬ 
poses of the war; and the two last proposing 
the consolidation of the imhob's debts, siid 


arrangement with the creditors. The whole 
matter -was, however, loft finally to the decision 
of the Madras presidency/' 

Buch was the condition of affairs, in prospect 
of a campaign against Hyder, in 1782, Tlic 
army had a short repose in cantonments. 
Before the monsoon had spent its strength, 
the fall of Chittore was made known at 
Madras; and it was declared, by messages 
sent from Vellore, that that place could not 
hold out beyond the 11th of January* It 
was absolutely necessary, at all costs, to save 
Y^ellore. General Coote, whatever his ex¬ 
cellent qualities in the field of battle, was a 
bad jmrveyor, and his system of transport 
was cumbrous, burthen some, and defective. 
No other officer could, so encumbered, effect 
such rapid marclies; but he required such an 
amount of baggage, and, consequently, car¬ 
riage wuth his army, as to entail vast charges 
upon the treasury, and to defy all resources 
of commissary arrangement. The general 
had no idea of economy in any direction ; but 
ill the matters of cattle, carriages, servants, 
and material, his extravagance was beyond all 
bounds. The exorbitant demands for equip- 
I ment and conveyance w^ere the principal 
source of difficulty and alarm* To carry the 
necessaries of thirty-fi.ve days for twelve or 
fourteen thousand fighting men, the estimate 
of the quarter-master %vas 3o,000 bullocks* 
Not to speali; of the money wanted for the 
purpose, 80 great a number could not be pro¬ 
cured; nor was it easy to conceive how pro¬ 
tection could be afforded from Hyder’s force, 
to a line of so many miles as the march of 
tbirty-five thousand buOocks would of neces¬ 
sity form. The number of bullocks now in 
store was eight thousand. AVith these and 
three thousand coolies, or porters, whom he 
could press, it appeared to the president that 
the army might convey what was absolutely 
necessary. The urgency of the case made 
the general waive his usual objections,”^ 
Coote at once, proceeded to the relief of 
Vellore, on the 2ad of January, 1782. The 
events which follo^ved, in the task wdiich he 
proposed to himself, displayed Ida genius as a 
strategist, and the coui'age and perseverance 
w'hich characterised the gallant veteran. He 
was ill when he joined the army; old age had 
already laid Its burthens on his head, and he 
was exhausted by the fatigues wffiieh he had 
undergone* To all these causes of depression 
was added the anxiety resulting from the im¬ 
poverished resources of the government, aud 
his perpetual differences with Lord Macartney 
and the coundl. Notwithstanding, he dis¬ 
played an energy wMcli he had never pre- 
vioush" surpassed, and an indomitable deter- 
* ilill, vol. iv. botik v, ch^p. v. 
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mi nation to accomplish the iindertnldug upon 
which he set out, which neitiier illnesa^ enemies, 
nor difficulties of any kind con Id conquer* 
His proceedings in this expedition, and the 
fortunes which Lefel him, have been related 
with admirable hrevity and correctness in tbe 
folioudug passage :—“ Thougli with broken 
health, he joined the army on the 2iid of 
Jaimary ; but on the 5th he suffered n violent 
apoplectic attack, and the array halted at Tri- 
pasEore. On the following day, he was so far 
revived as to insist upon accompanying the 
army, which he ordered to march* They were 
udthiii sight of Vellore on the 10th, and 
dragging their gnns through a morass, 'which 
Hj'^der bad siuhlenly formed by letting out 
the waters of a tank, when his army was seen 
advancing on the rear. Before the enemy 
arrived, the English had crossed the morass; 
w^hen Hyder contented himaelf with a distant 
cannonade, and next day the supply was con¬ 
ducted safely to Vellore, As the army was 
returning, I-Iyder,on the 13tli, again presented 
himself on the opposite side of the morass, 
but withdrew after a distant cannonade. On 
the evening of the 15th, the enemy's camp 
was seen at a distance; and a variety of move¬ 
ments took place on both sides on the following 
day : after mutual challenges, however, and a 
discharge of artillery, the contenders sepa¬ 
rated, and the English pnrsiied their march 
to the Mount.’*^ 

While Coote was executing his gallant 
task at Vellore, a detachment of reinforce¬ 
ments, which arrived under General ]\Ieadow&, 
landed at Calient. Tliis body of troops was 
under the command of Colonel Humber a tone* 
The troops under Major Abingdon, with that 
officer liimself, were now ranged under the 
colonel, who at once marched against a 
detachmeiit of Hyder’s army* Tho dispro* 
portion of numbers was such as to compel 
Humberstone to make a speedy retreat, after 
losing two-thirds of bis men* Coote hearing 
of tine disaster, sent Colonel filackod to take 
the command, which he had scarcely done 
wheiv Tii>poo Sultan made a night attack 
uffiich the colonel repulsed with much skill 
* ^lill, vol, iv'. hook t* oltap. v. 


and spirit* Admiral Sir Edward Hughes co¬ 
operated with the coloneL A variety of skil¬ 
ful movements took place on both sides, when 
suddenly Tippoo withdrew his army* This 
arose from tidings liaving reached him of 
Hyder All's death* Upon this event, Edward 
Thornton observes :—“ lie closed his ruffian 
life at an age not falling short by nmny years 
of that of Anningzebe, To avert confusion, 
it was important to conceal his death until 
ilia successor was on the spot to maintain hia 
claim* The body was accordingly deposited 
in a chest filled with aromatics, and sent from 
the camp under an escort in a manner similar 
to that in which valuable plunder was con- 
vej^ed* AH the business of the state went on 
as usual, and inquirers after the health of the 
chief were answered, tJiat though extremely 
weak, ho was in a state of slow but progres- 
si ve am end m en t* Of tl i e fe w p erso n s e n trusted 
■with the secret, one only, named Moliammed 
Ameen, proved faithless* This person, who 
commanded four thousand horse, formed a 
project, with some others, to take off by as- 
s as ^nation those who provisionally adminis¬ 
tered the government, and to assume their 
powder in the name of Hyder All’s second son, 
a young man of weak intellect, in whose bauds 
empire ■would have been but au empty uame. 
The plot was detected, the conspirators seized 
and sent off in irons; tbe belief that Hyder 
All still lived being encouraged by these acts 
being represented as the consequences of lik 
personal orders. The army marebed in the 
direction of Tippoo Bnltan’s advance, and the 
palanquin of Hyder All occupied its accus¬ 
tomed place, care being taken to restrain too 
close approach, lest the repose of the royal 
patient should be disturbed and Ids recovery 
impeded by noise or interruption* At length 
the illusion was dispelled by the arrival of 
Hyder Ali*s successor, who assumed the so¬ 
vereignty which awaited him with au extra- 
ordinaiy taffectation of humilUy and grief.” 

It was on the 7tli of December, 1782, that 
Hyder expired. On the 2ud of January, 
1783, his son, Tippoo, privately entered the 
capital, and Tvas at once recognised as sove¬ 
reign of jlyaorc. 
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THE WAR WITH TIPPOO SAHIB — WITITDRAWAL PROM THE CARNATIC —CONCiPESTS IN 
WESTERN INDIA—SIEGES OP MANGALORE AND ON ORE—VICTORIES OF COLONEL 
PPLLARTON AND GENERAL STUART —DEFEAT OF BUSSY AND THE FRENCH —PEACE 
WITH FRANCE—PEACE WITH TIPPOO. 


The death of Hyder AU ailorded tlie British 
a good opportunity for military enterprise^ 
whieh was lost cjiiefiy through tlie supine- 
ness or ignorance of General Stuart, Tlmt 
officer succeeded Gootej whose healtJi coiii- 
pelled him to retire lor repose to the more 
peaceful and seciiro capital of Calcutia. He 
had been, like Clive, the idol of the soldiery ; 
his departure at such a crisis was iinfortu- 
11 ate for the interests of the army and tlie 
compan y, Hi s age, and the indrmities attend** 
ing upon age, rendered sncli a course inipe« 
rative. Probably no commander at his time 
of life, and under eucli severe and repeated 
visitations of illiieas, ever bore up so well, or so 
pertinaciously persisted in the discharge of 
Buch onerous military duties. General Stuart 
was not a mnn of equal purpose, although 
capable of an obstinacy ruinous to Ins army 
and his government. This general refused to 
move his troops on the death of llyder. He 
even refused to believe that event, or as was 
suspected, pretended not to believe it, for 
when at last it was impossible to affect 
increthility, he refused to march because his 
army was badly provided with material, and 
because he believed it iiicomi^etent to face 
the enemy. 

Meanwhile, Tippoo Sultan placed himself 
at the head of las ariiiy, 'which, after all his 
conflicts and losses, possessed a numerical 
Btrength equal to that which it presented to 
Hyder Ali, when he led it forth from Seringa- 
patam for the invasion of the Oarnatic. The 
treasure left by Hyder exceeded three mil¬ 
lions sterling, besides great store of jewels, 
and the magazines and arsenals of Mysore 
were filled with provisions and appurtenances 
of war. The power of Tippoo, Sultan was 
truly formidable, and he proceeded to make 
a formidable use of it. General Stuart 
could not be induced to march until Hyder 
Ali Jiad been hvo months dead, and Tippoo 
Imd moj^e than a montli to mature his plans, 
and stiraukte the entlmsiasm of his soldiery, 
which he did by every possible means. 
General Stuart made one movement pre¬ 
vious to that time, which was for the purpose 
of hriuging provisions to the depot of Tre- 
paBsore, situated at no great distance fj’om the 
cantonments. Lord Macartney would not 
allow the general to assume the extraordinary 


po'wers of liis predeeeBSor, hut undertook him¬ 
self to direct military affairs, leaving to the 
general’s discretion the oj^erandi. 

The first plan of Macartney was one iu which 
Stuart fully concurred,—the destruction of 
the forts of Carangoly and Wandiv^'aslL 
Sir Eyre Coote Jmviiig speedily recovered 
his health in Bengal, was requested by Has¬ 
tings to return to Madras, which the daring 
old soldier ■^^'as most ready to do. On the 
passage by eea, the vessel in which ho sailed 
was piiraned for two clays and nights by a 
French line-of-hatlle ship. Coote was so 
excited that he remained on deck during the 
\vhole of this time. The anxiety, faligne, 
and exposure to climate brought on a renewal 
of his disorders, and he merely arrived in 
Madras to die. This event Avaa most dis¬ 
piriting to the Ftiglish army, especially to 
the sepoys, who lamented his death in a 
manner that proved their strong attachment 
to him. This circumstance left General 
Stuart and Lord Macartney in full oppor¬ 
tunity to mismanage a struggle, for partici¬ 
pation in which nature had not endowed them. 

In tlie meantime, Tippoo Saliib used every 
exertion to strengthen his army. He was 
joined by a French force late in the year 
1782. This reinforcement consisted of nine 
hundred Europeans, two hundred and fifty 
Gaflres and to passes, and two thousand 
sepoys. At the commencement of 1783, the 
whole British force in the Carnatic was not 
twelve thousand sepoys and topasscs, and not 
more than three thousand Europeans, if quite 
BO many. 

General Stuart, after blowing up the for¬ 
tification a of Wan cl i wash and Carangoly, and 
having withdrawn the garrisons, felt himself 
strong enough to offer battle, udiich he did 
on the 13th of February; hut tlie enemy, 
awed by the appearance of his army, retired 
with precipitation and some confusion. The 
English followed up their success, and the 
retreat of the enemy he came almost a panic. 
Soon after the general received intelligence 
that Tippoo was retiring from the Carnatic. 
Areot was evacuated by the enemy, and two 
sides of the fort blown up. The object of 
Tippoo's withdrawal from the Carnatic was 
not fear of General Stuart. He had hem d 
of the enterprise and success of the Bombay 
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troops under Major Abiugdoii, Colonel Hnni- 
b erst one, and afterNvards General Mathews; 
and, alarmed at tlie perils to wldeli his do¬ 
minions were exposed in that direction, he 
determined to concentrate his strength there. 
Btiiart was bewildered by tliis movement, 
and, after some marching without any defi¬ 
nite object, he returned to the Mo lint. 

The proceedings winch took place on the 
western side of the peninsula, while General 
Btiiart remained inactive, were interest¬ 
ing and eventfuK General Mathews was 
ordered by the Bombay council to push for¬ 
ward with energy against the important city 
and fortress of Bednore. This command he 
executed wdtli an impetuosity the force and i 
audacity of 'vvJuch carried all before it. 
He ascended some of the steepest of the 
ghauts, IVhere the enemy never for a moment 
supposed tlmt the British wmid venture. 
He literally stormed some of the most for¬ 
midable passes at tlie point of the bayonet, 
and wutli a rash and daring valour threw his 
force against vastly superior bodies of the 
enemy, astounding them by the rapidity and 
fearlessness of his attacks. Finally, he laid 
siege to Bed nor e, which surreudered wdthont 
a blow. This city ^vas reputed to be rich, and 
a large amount of treasure was supposed by 
the troops to have been seized by General 
Mathews, and applied to his own use. Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson, in commenting iv]>on the re¬ 
marks of Mill, as to the disappointment 
ill the army upon the reports of General 
Mathews appropriating money whicli they 
expected to be prize, and ujion the remarks 
of Mill upon the sudden siUTender of Bednore, 
thus wrote “ As far as they origiiiatecl with 
the disappointment of the army, they were 
unfounded, Ho such amount of treasure 
could liave been collected in Bednore. The 
circumstances of the surrender of that place 
to the English, which General Mathews 
thought little less than providential, consider¬ 
ing the defective state of Jiis equipnients, 
have been fully explained by Colonel Wilks, 
from original documents, Bednore was yielded 
without resistance, from tlic treason of tlie 
governor, Ayaz (Hyat) Khaii, one of Hyder's 
military pupils or slaves, who had always 
been in disfi^vour witli Tippoo, who appre- 
liended disgrace or death uj)on that i^rince's 
accession; and who liad intercepted orders 
for his destruction* He therefore at once 
ceded the province and capital to the Eng- 
Jish, and upon its investment by Tippoo, made 
his escape to Bombay. He probably stipu¬ 
lated for the preservation of what treasure 
there was in the fort, and he claimed com¬ 
pensation for what was lost, when the place 
was recaptured. His claim was but 1,40,000 


pagodas,and the accounts of the finance minis¬ 
ter of Mysore state the embezzlement to have 
been upwards of one lac, not eighty-one, as 
particularized in the text. As usual, tlierefore, 
the Englisli were deceived by their own unrea¬ 
sonable expectations, and as the negotiation 
between Ay az and the generahvas kept a pro¬ 
found secret,—indeed Colonel Wilks eujipuses 
it possible that General Mathews lumself was 
not aware of the motives of the governoi', 
which is by no means probable, — they were 
at a Joss to understand n liy they were de¬ 
prived of even so mucli of their booty as was 
to be divided. The conduct of the general 
after the occupation of Bednore, when the 
I withdrawal of the positive orders of the 
Bombay government left him free to fall back 
on the coast, exhibits as great a want of mili¬ 
tary Judgment, as his disputes with his offi¬ 
cers manifested irritabinty of temper. Colonel 
Wilks lias given a very copious and inte¬ 
resting account of the wliole of this calamitous 
trausactiou, vol. ii* 448, ct seep” 

Hotwithstanding the fortunate issue of the 
campaign, the stnetures made upon the sub¬ 
sequent generalship of Matliews by Colonel 
Wilks and Dr* Wilson were as just as severe. 
His capacity appeared to consist in sudden 
dash, in comprehending at once in the midat 
of action the boldest measure practicable, and, 
ill dflfianc© of all danger, executiug it* 

After the surrender of Bednore, nearly till 
the forts and cities of the province surrendered. 
A few held out, and one of these offered a 
protracted, obstinate, and dishonourable resist¬ 
ance. The town and fort of Anapore fired twice 
upon flags of truce ; and when, after all, sur¬ 
render was offered, and a party ivaa sent to 
take possession, it was attacked at disadvan¬ 
tage in a mode winch jiistiScd any retaliation 
a fter wards * TJie E n gli si i command er orde re (I 
all men found in arms wheii Anapore and 
Onore were stormed to be put to the sword. 
The order was to some extent carried out, and 
a terrible slaughter resulted. 

After these victories, contentions the most 
fierce and disgraceful took place among tic 
suiierior officers of the English anny* Mac- 
leod, Hnmberstone, and Shaw proceeded to 
Bombay, and complained of General Mathewa 
to tlie council, lie was superseded, and the 
command given to Colonel Macleod, with tie 
rank of brigadier-general. Macleod was a 
rash man, with less ability for command thnu 
hlathewa* He had scarcely received his new 
commission, wiien he disclosed his want of 
jumdeuce. Mill thus relates the circumstance 
and its consequences *—''Colonel Macleod, 
now brigadier-general and commanderdu- 
chief, returning to the army with the two 
other officei^a, in the Km^^er snow, fell in with 
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11 Maliratta fleet of five vessels off Geiialt, on 
the Ttli of April* This iieet was not, it ap“ 
pears, apprized of the peace; and Macleod, 
lull of impatience, temerity, and presumption, 
instead of attempting an explanation, or snb- 
11 lifting to be detained at Geriali for a few 
days, gave orders to resist The Ranger was 
taken, after almost every man in the ship 
was either killed or wounded. IMajor Bhaw 
^vas Idlled, and ^Tacleod and Ilumherstone 
V oanded ; the latter mortally* He died in a 
few days at Oei iah, in the twenty-eighth year 
of his age, and was lamented as an officer of 
the most exalted promise; a man, who nou¬ 
rished his spirit witli the contemplation of 
ancient heroes, and devoted ]iis honra to the 
{jt\idy of tlie most abstruse sciences connected 
with his profession/' 

The EngJish army was distributed in the 
conrpiered provinces without any regard to 
miJifary science* Tippoo Bahib, well informed 
of ail that had taken |)lace, and having brought 
Ills powerful army across from the Carnatic, 
now entered upon the theatre of British tri¬ 
umph and folly* IMathews still remained in 
command, in consectneiice of the misfortune 
"wliich had befallen Macleod, He was not 
prepared fox" an invasion of his newly-acquired 
eonqnests by Tippoo Sultan in person. He 
believed that his highness was in the Carnatic, 
contesting for its mastery with General Stuart. 
Mr* Murray thus describes the inroad of Tippoo 
and the conduct of Mathews Tippoo was 
gi'eatly annoyed on learning tlie hill ol this im¬ 
portant place [ Bednore |, and the near advance 
of the enemy towards his capital. Mathews 
was soon informed that successive corps were 
tlnowing themselvea on his rear, and sur¬ 
rounding him with a force against which he 
would be unable to cope. He had by this 
time obtained permission from the Bombay 
government to act according to his own dis¬ 
cretion ; but he was now so elated by his easy 
victory, that lie placed blind confidence in 
fortune, and even, according to certain state¬ 
ments, believed himself aided by some siiper- 
natural pow er* Thus, reposing in full security, 
lie allowed his communications with the sea 
to be intercepted, while his troops were sur¬ 
rounded by Tippoo's whole force, aided by 
fJie science of Cossigny, a French engineer* 
The garrison were driven into the citadel, 
and, after a brave defence, were reduced to 
the necessity of capitulating, though on fa¬ 
vourable terms, receiving a promise that they 
should be aafeJy conducted to the coast* 
When the Indian prince obtained admission 
into Bednore, he proceeded to the treasury; 
but, to his rage and dismay, found it empty. 
Orders Avere then given to search the persons 
of tlie English officers, on which unhappily 
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was found a large sum both in money and 
jewels, considered always In that country 
public property. Upon this discovery he 
cousidcred himself absolved from all that he 
had stipulated; the prisouers were thrown 
into irons, and committed to the most rigorous 
durance in the different fortresses of My- 


sore. 


To the south, the skill and vigour of a civil 
servant of the company, named Sullivan, in 
connection with Colonels Fiillarton and Lang, 
secured great advantages. Caroor and Dm- 
digul, Palgaut and Coimbatore were captured* 
Fullartou was so successful, that towards the 
end of the war he thought of marching sgainefc 
Seringapatam, and was preparing to carry 
that project out when peace was proclaimed* 
While these events were going on in the west 
of the peninsula, Stuart remained unwilling to 
undertake anything in the east. The impor¬ 
tunities of Lord Macartney, and the irritation 
of his own officers, had at last some effect, and 
in June he began a march which was intended 
to support the efforts of the forces in Bombay* 
While Btuart w^as doing nothing, M* Bussy, 
who had before distinguished himself so much 
during the war in the Carnatic between the 
English and French, arrived from the Isle of 
France with large remforcements* By the 
13th of June, Stuart took post to the south 
of Cuddalore ; Bussy, confronting him, occu¬ 
pied strong intrenchments defended hy for¬ 
midable redoubts* The English attacked him, 
stormed a portion of the French works, and 
captured a number of guns* Stuart, who had 
proved so incompetent in the general and 
comprehensive movements of a campaign, 
showed himself a master of his profession on 
the actual field of combat* This circumstance 
confirmed the belief entertained in Madras, 
that tlie inactivity of Stuart had arisen from 
jealousy and dislike of Lord Slacartney, and 
the refusal of that governor to allotv^ the ge¬ 
neral the extraordinary powers which had 
been held by Sir Eyre Coote* How^ever tliis 
may have been, the general battled bravely 
and wisely with Bussy and his French army 
at Cuddalore, 

While the English were storming the 
French lines, the fleet of Admiral Snffrein 
appeared, and after the battle took on board 
twelve hundred of Bussy’s troops* Soon after 
the English fleet encountered Suffreiu; a long 
engagement ensued, issuing in a drawn battle, 
a very common case in tliose days when the 
fleets of England and France met off those 
coasts. Sir Edward Hughes, who commanded 
the English navy, endeavoured to bring Suf- 
frein to action again on the following day, but 

* Il sior^ of Mriiuh India. By Hugh Marrav, Uaq*, 
r.KS.E., p. 
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that admiral sue cess fully evaded these efforts. 
Sir Edward then bore away for IMadras roads ; 
Suffrein, expecting such a course, cruised 
about until opportunity was afforded of re- 
landing the 1200 men he had received, and 
with them he also landed 2400 more, 

Biissy was now strong, and, selecting the 
most efficient portion of his troops, he made a 
well-planned and desperate sortie against the 
English lines. The fight raged long and 
ffercely, but never for a moment did the Eng¬ 
lish give way on a single point Stuart main¬ 
tained his position everywhere unfalteringly, 
and repulsed the Prench so decisively, that 
the Sower of their troops were left dead before 
the English trenches. Certain Hanoverian I 
troops in the English service distinguished 
themselves on the occasion by coolness and 
discipline, which effectually supported the 
more forward and fiery valour of the British, 
and gave confidence to the passive perform¬ 
ance of duty by the sepoys. Colonel Wilks i 
relates an interesting anecdote connected with 
this battle, in which the Hanoverian com¬ 
mander had an honourable part Among 
the wounded pneoners was a young French 
sergeant, who so particularly attracted the 
notice of Colonel Wangenheim, commandant 
of the Hanoverian troops in the English ser¬ 
vice, by his interesting appearance and man¬ 
ners, that he ordered the young man to be 
conveyed to his own tents, where he was 
treated with attention and kindness until his 
recovery and release, Blany years after¬ 
wards, when the French army, under Berna- 
dotte, entered Hanover, General Wangen- 
beim, among others, attended the levee of the 
conqueror. 'You have served a great deal/ 
said Bernadotte, on his being presented, ' and, 
as I understand, in India.' ' I have served 
there.' VAt Ouddalore?' 'I was there.' 
'Have you any recollection of a wounded 
sergeant whom you took under yo;n' protec¬ 
tion iu the course of that service ?' The cir¬ 
cumstance was not immediately present to the 
generars mind; hut, on recollection, he re¬ 
sumed; 11 do, indeed, remember the circum¬ 
stance, and a very fine young man he was. 

I have entirely lost eight of him ever since; 
but it would give me pleasure to hear of his 
welfare/ ' That young sergeant/ said Berna- 
dotte,' was the person who has now the honour 
to address you, who id happy iu this public 
opportunity of ackuowleding the obligation, 
and will omit no means within his powder of 
testifying hig gratitude to General Wangen¬ 
heim.' The sergeant had become one of tlie 
most distinguished of the generals of France; 
it 28 almost unnecessary to remind the reader 
that he subsequeiUly attained the exercise of 
sovereign power in Sweden.'' 


Bussy had suffered so much in hie sortie for 
the relief of Cuddalore that he was iu no con¬ 
dition to make further efforts, and Stuart 
would in all probability have destroyedj^his 
army, or compelled it to aiirrender, had not 
iatclligeuce been received by both conmiau- 
ders of peace in Europe. Previous to the 
cessation of hostilities between the English 
and French, Tippoo Sahib continued hii con¬ 
quering career in the west It is probable 
j he ■would have overrun all ^Vesterri India, so 
in competent were the council of Bombay, and 
I the commanders-in-chief appointed by them, 
I had not the skill and bravery of some inferior 
officers, in charge of fortified positions, reBlsted 
I bis progress. This was the case on the coast 
of Malabar, where eevei-al British forts held 
ont, but the most glorious and obstinate re¬ 
sistance be encountered was at Mangalore 
and Onore. Two British officers of compara¬ 
tively humble rank, so directed the defence of 
those cities that Tippoo and his lieutenants 
were baffled and hindered in their general 
m ensure B. Finding it impossible to conquer 
British valour, when directed by competent 
conimaud, wbether iu the field or the breach, 
Tippoo directed the investment of all places 
having English garrisons, and the cutting off 
of all supplies, so as to compel tlie garrisons 
to surrender from famine. The numerous 
army of the Mysoreans rendered this strategy 
safe and expedient. 

Soon after Bednore surrendered so igno- 
miiiiously to Tippoo, he laid siege to Manga¬ 
lore and Onore. The garrison of the former 
was commanded by a brave and skilful officer 
named Campbell ; that of the latter by Tor- 
riano, whose courage and skill had seldom 
been surpassed even in the annals of British 
warfare. During the period which elapsed from 
the time Tippoo laid siege to Mangalore to 
the arrival of the news from Europe which 
stopped hostilities at Cnddalorebetw’een Stuart 
and Bussy, the garrison of Mangalore behaved 
wnth the greatest intrepidity, Campbell ani¬ 
mating the troops by his wisdom and conduct. 
At that juncture the gams on was full of 
hope, although surromaded by vast numbers 
of the enemy. Tippoo himself by his pre¬ 
sence encouraged the besiegers in eveiy way 
he could devise; but in vain. hen the infelli- 
gence of peace arrived, i t was announced to Tip-* 
poo, and an armistice proposed, as one of the 
articles of the treaty enjoined that the native 
powers should have four months given to 
them to adjust differences and fall in with the 
treaty of concord between the two great Eu¬ 
ropean powers. Tippoo was in a situation to 
refuse any overtures for peace, liad not the 
French in his service immediately prepared 
for departure on the reception of cum mauds 
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from Bussy to do so. Tippoo stormod and 
raved ^vitll passion^ and oven threatened per¬ 
sonal indignity to tlie French; but as they 
firmly refused co-operation, he was obliged to 
allow them to depart. Fearing that both 
French and English would unite against him, 
if he refused the four months' armistice, he 
reluctantly consented. The armistice ex¬ 
tended also to Onore and the forts of Malabar. 
According to the terms of the armistice Man¬ 
galore, and the other places in the hands of 
the British, were to he periodically supplied 
with provisions. Tippoo considered that no 
faith was to be kept with the English, who 
had so basely betrayed and broken faith with 
his father. It is not probable that, under 
any circiimstances, Tippoo vrould have ob¬ 
served any treaty or armistice longer than 
superior force constrained. At all events, in 
this instance he resolved to render the armis¬ 
tice virtually inoperative. He did all in his ‘ 
power to prevent it. His lieutenants at On ore 
and the other forts were instructed to pursue 
the same tactics. Works of offence against 
all these places were carried on, while the 
English conscientiously, in this and every other 
particular, observed the agreement into which 
they had entered. The gallant officer in 
command at Mangalore besought relief from 
Bombay; but the incompetent council did 
nothing for his relief. It was in vain he pro¬ 
tested that the sufferings of his troops passed 
human endurance ; the council still remained 
inactive* There were means w'hich might 
have been tised for his relief, hut the council 
BuhBe<][ueutly justified itself for neglecting 
them, by alleging that they could not send aid 
in face of the agreement of the armistice. 
This plea was obviously a mere cover for 
their svipineness, because it was plain they 
could not be bound by an armistice which 
w'as broken by the power with which it was 
made. Even when the four months of the 
armistice expired, nothing was performed by 
the authorities of Bombay to relieve the eii- 
during and noble garrison. It is remarkable 
that, in the history of British power in India, 
through the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies, the civil servants of the company ge¬ 
nerally, and the most favoured admirals and 
generals, Tvere utterly incompetent to meet 
the duties and emergencies of their position. 
A miserable mediocrity characterised the vast 
majority of those who should have been se¬ 
lected to occupy the posts they held by the 
tests of high inteUigence and practical ability. 
England always found some few men like 
Clive, Hastings, Coote, &c., in Iier inomenfs 
of peril; and Campbell at Mangalore was a 
man of the class who, in spite of the medio¬ 
crities, gained England her renown. j 


The history of his acliievements, and those 
of his brave aoldiers, with the result of theii 
devotion under eircumstauees of shameful 
neglect, has been given by Mill in summary, 
hut yet in terms sufficiently comprehensive 
and complete for the purpose of a lull know¬ 
ledge of the facts “ At last a cessation of 
hostilities, in chi ding the garrisons of Onore 
and Ciirw^ar, was concluded on the 2nd of 
August. Of this agreement one important 
condition w-as, that the English garrison 
should, three times a week, he furnished with 
a plentiful market of provision a, at the rate of 
Tippoo^s camp* This was evaded, and prices 
were daily in such a manner increased, that a 
fowl wag sold at eight, and even twelve ru¬ 
pees ; and other things in a like proportion. 
At last the market was wholly cut off; and 
horse-flesh, frogs, snakes, ravenous birds, 
kites, rata, and mice, were greedily con¬ 
sumed. Even jackals, devouring the bodies 
of the dead, were eagerly shot at for food. 
The garrison had suffered these evils with 
uncommon perseverance, when a squadron 
appeared on the 22nd of November, with a 
considerable army under General Macleod* 
Instead of landing, the general, by means of 
hia secretary, carried on a tedious negotiation 
with Tippoo I and having stipulated that pro¬ 
visions for one month should he admitted into 
I the fortress, set sail with the reinrorcement, 
on tlie 1st of December. Even this supply 
was drawn from damaged stores bought of a 
navy agent, and of the beef and pork not one 
in t’wenty pieces could he eaten, even by the 
dogs. Another visit, with a similar result, 
was made hy General Macleod, on the 31st 
of December. The desertion of the sepoys, 
and the mutiny of the Europeans, were now 
daily apprehended; two-thirds of the garrison 
were sick, and the rest had scarcely strength 
to sustain their arms; the deaths amounted 
to twelve or fifteen every day; and at last, 
having endured these calamities till the 23rd 
of January, the gallant Campbell, by whom 
the garrison had been so nobly commandedi 
offered, on honourable terms, to withdraw the 
troops. The sultan was too eager to put an 
end to a siege, which, hy desertion and death, 
had cost him nearly halt' his army, to brave 
the constancy of so firm a foe; and they 
marched to Tellicherry, with arms, accoutre¬ 
ments, and honours of war.** 

The defence of Onore was^ if possible, still 
more intrepid, and was more fortunate, if for¬ 
tune be a term to apply to what came to pass 
in the result of the extraordinary wisdom^ 
perseverance, and heroism of Captain Tor- 
riano. The character of this hero may be 
illustrated by a few preliminary facts con¬ 
nected with his relation to Onore during the 
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war. When General Mathews commenced 
Ida operations in Malahar, while yet Hyder 
lived, and his army ravaged the CarnatiCj 
Torriano was ordered by the general to attaek 
Onore, then garrisoned by tlie troops of My- 
sore. He laid siege to it, and, al thongh it was 
detonded by a powerful garrison, fiirnished 
with all the appurtenances of war, he was in 
six days in a condition to make the assault. 
This he did with so much Bkill, that the jdace 
was captured with little loss of life on eifclier 
side. The victor was as humane as he was 
brave; he set the gaiTisou at liberty, except 
the principal officers, and treated them and 
the sick with the kindest consideration and 
care. This he did while Hyder was loading 
English officers^ his captives, with irons, and 
consigning them to pestiferous and gloomy 
dungeons. Mathews appointed the conqueror 
of Onore its commandant. He soon made it 
a maga;5ine for the English in that part of the 
newly-conquered territory, and he besought 
the council of Bombay, through liis general, 
to strengthen the garrison, provide it with 
supplies, and furnish such means as he knew 
were available for increasing its defensive 
strength. He foresaw that Hyder or his son 
Tippoo would never allow the English to re¬ 
tain their conquests without a struggle, and 
would seek to reconquer the shores of Ma¬ 
labar and the west countrjq even If obliged to 
Bacrificc the Carnatic in the attempt. The 
Bombay council sent no supplies ; very mo¬ 
derate aid ill food and men %vould have 
enabled Torriano to accomplish his plans; but 
no notice vras taken of his good reasoning or 
his importunity. His masters were conceited, 
arrogant, and vulgar men. 

Soon after Torriano 'was installed as com¬ 
mandant of Fort Onore, he discovered tliat 
“ the killadar of Hyder had hid his jewels 
(luring the siege by tbe English. He restored 
them to the owner, and sent him away free. 
The traders of the place had followed the ex¬ 
ample of the killadar, and hid their valuable 
effects deep in the recesses of the neighbouring 
j ungle. He brought them thence, and restored 
them to their owmers. His detractors, envious 
of his fame, and anxious to please the incom¬ 
petent rulers of Bombay, afterwards endea¬ 
voured to create an Impression that he liad 
possessed himself of the jewels and merchan¬ 
dise.^ The inhabitants who had fled returned, 
many of the natives of the surrounding country 
possessed of property took up their residence 
in the place, anxious to live under the govern¬ 
ment of one BO equitable and generous. 

An island at the mouth of the Onore river, 
called Fortified Island by the English, was 

* 3fet>wir£^ Bj James Forbes, F.R.S, 4 

vob., 4 to. Londou, 1813. 
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still In the hands of the etiemy. Torriano 
laid siege to it, and the garrison capitulated. 
His acts of generosity and justice there also, 
were such as have been already related in 
' connection writh liis occupation of the more 
important fortress. He continued to govern 
the city in a manner W'hich obtained the ho¬ 
nour and respect of troops and people for the 
short time the authority of the Eaglisli re¬ 
mained undisputed. But soon, like the ap- 
proacJi of a thunder-cloud, silent and porten¬ 
tous, the army of Tippoo advanced; and 
then, as the pent-up thunders fliuiing vent, 
it rolled the terrors of renewed war over 
all that portion of ^^"estern India. Tippoo 
found little reslstanco; imbecility, and even 
cowardice, dishonoured the arms of England* 
Torriano remonstrated against the military 
folly of his superiors, especially the surrender 
of Barcelore, from whicli the garrison fled in 
abject terror to Onore, which place they would 
hardly have been able to reach had he not 
taken measures to ensure their safe arrival. 
Tet, with these beaten and cow^ed soldiers, 
who, under Btupid commanders, were so spi¬ 
ritless and discomfited, he maintained one of 
the most gallant defences recorded in history, 
so completely did his own heroism penetrate 
and inspire all around him. A committee of 
English civilians at Bednore ordered him, at 
this juncture, to abandon Onore, spike liis 
guns, and destroy his stores. He replied that 
his general had ordered him to keep Onore, 
and he 'would keep it, and declined obedience 
to any orders but such as came from his com¬ 
mander-in-chief, informing the committee, in 
terms at once courteous and firm, that no 
British general could give such orders in re¬ 
ference to a place of such relative importance* 
He remained drilling his recruits and feeding 
the fugitives from Barcelore until the career 
of Tippoo led him to expect an early visit* 
He wont out upon a reconnaissance with a 
portion of his troops, attended by one field- 
piece, and encountered the vanguard of a 
d'armee of Tippoo, under the command of 
Lutoph All Bey, a Persian who had served 
Hyder with distinction* It was then the 
middle of May* The assailants 'were ten 
thousand men. The Persian general sent in 
a flag of truce, demanding an unconditional 
surrender, and received a reply brief and de¬ 
fiant* Soon after a skirmisli ocenTred, in 
which neither party had advantage : the Eng¬ 
lish, however, fell back before the superior 
force of the enemy. A second flag of tniee 
I was Bent in, renewing the demand for sur¬ 
render, to wdilcli no reply was returned* 

On the 10th of June, a breaching battery 
began to play upon the fort, which the author 
of Oriental Memoirs describes thus :—“ The 
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rampart was narrow and bad; tlie high walla 
not more than three feet thickj generally more 
a uiasa of mud than of maaonry, and through 
which an eigiiteen-pound ahot easily passed ” 
Ey field works and other defences the en¬ 
gineer officer supplied, as far as possiblej the 
deficiencies of the old fortifications, and dur¬ 
ing the night the garrison and citiacns worked 
hard to repair the damages done by the fire 
of the enemy during the day. 

About the middle of June a sortie was 
effected, ^vhicli tended much to increase the 
heart of the garrison, ami to dispirit the 
enemy, Beven guns were spiked, and a con¬ 
siderable iiumber of the enemy bayoneted, 
before they could prepare for defence, so sud¬ 
den was the onslauglit. Torriano had only 
six men wounded. One of these was left be¬ 
hind with both tiiigbs broken. The Persian 
general, in admiration of the bravery dis¬ 
played, sent him into the city, Torriano re¬ 
warded the bearers, and sent a present to the 
Persian eliief, with thanks for his humanity 
and courtesy. The troops that effected this 
gallant sortie were British, A second sally 
was not so fortunate ; the troops led out were 
sepoys, and they deserted their leaders, Tor- 
riauo himself, \yith desperate resolution, but 
^vith great difficulty, rallied them in time to 
save the officers, 

Tbe enemy was now daunted, and the anger 
of tile previously polite Persian increased to 
fury. Three countrymen, who had rendered 
services to the English foraging parties, were 
seized, their hands cut off, and, in this muti¬ 
lated condition, sent within the English lines. 

On the 1st of July the breaching batteries, 
strengthened by a number of very heavy guns, 
opened with decisive effect. The walls were 
really shaken; the loss of Efe was consider¬ 
able; most of the officers were wounded, and 
atnong them Torriano himself. The Persian 
commander heard hy his spies that the Eng¬ 
lish commander was hit mortally, and he sent 
in an old woman to bring him more authentic 
tidings on the subject; de term ini ng, if her 
report should prove favourable, to storm the 
breach which lus batteries had already made. 
The vigilance of Torriano soon detected the 
old u Oman, He sent her back with the mes¬ 
sage, Should he on any future occasion send 
female emissaries, they might possess more 
youth and beauty; that they should he well 
received, and returned to his camp with as 
much safety as the antiquated duenna who w'us 
then conducted out of the garmon/^ The 
sufferings of the garrison from the fire of the 
besiegers now became great, and the sepoys 
shirked duty in every possible ^yay. These 
men were mostly recruits from central India, 
fine looking, stalwart native soldiers; but they 


had no manlinesB, nor loyalty to the cause 
which they were there to defend, 

TIlc want of provisions, and the appearance 
of lever, soon produced desertion ainoug these 
meu, which Torriano in vain endeavoured to 
stop by means of kindness, and by rewards. 
He at last caught one of the fugitives, and 
proclaimed that he wmuld spare liia life if no 
further desertions took place. His comrades 
cared not for his life: that night numerous 
desertions took place* The next day the 
native troops were paraded in front of the 
breach, and the apprehended deserter w^as 
blown through it from the mouth of a cannon* 
All means were taken to make this ceremonial 
impressive. The troops were marched to the 
slow measure of funeral military music; the 
drums rolled to the dead march, and the cul¬ 
prit was conducted with a stern and imposing 
solemnity to tlie place of execution. These 
proceedings produced no effect; the sepoys had 
no ear for any kind of music, cared little for 
human life, were inspired by uo magnanimous 
sympathies, and w'ere plotting desertion on a 
large scale, while the captain was hoping for 
important results from the appalling scene. 
That night a number of sepoys, officers and 
men, went over to the enemy. 

Thus matters continued, the enemy trust¬ 
ing to their cannon, the English to their skill 
in repairing the demolitions effected, and to 
tlieir gallant sorties; until at last, on the 24tli 
of August, Captain Torriano was officially in¬ 
formed of the armistice by a messenger sent 
by the British agent from the sultan's camp 
before Mangalore* So far as Onore was 
concerned, it contained these stipulations:— 
“ A guard shall be placed in the fort from 
the sultan's troops, and one in the trencheSj 
from the fort, to observe that no operations 
are caiTied on, nor any works erected on 
either side* 

“ A bazaar, or market, shall be daily sup¬ 
plied to the fort, containing all kinds of pro¬ 
visions, w'liich the troops belonging to the 
garrison shall be allowed to purchase. 

Thirty days' provision may be received 
monthly from Bombay, but no military stores 
or ammunition will beallo'wedto enter the fort," 
Lutoph All determined to render nuga¬ 
tory the armistice, just as Tippoo himself u'as 
prepared to do at Mangalore, The English 
commander, finding that all the fitipuktions for 
the suspension of arms were violated, except 
that the enemy did not open their batteries or 
attempt to storm the place, applied to the 
commander-in-chief of Tippoo's army, to 
whom Lutoph was second in command. The 
Persian pretended to send these communica¬ 
tions, hut retained the letters, Torriano had 
no means of sending any commimications 
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from the city, hut through the harcarraha of 

the mltm. X j o 

Lutoph All effectually prevented the en^ 
trance of provisiona. To the renionetrancea 
of the Euglish captain he returned the most 
polite answers, hut in no way altered his pro¬ 
ceedings. Ha had obviously resolved to starve 
the garrison. The Englishman managed, how¬ 
ever^ hy threats of a sortie, to exact some at¬ 
tention to his demands for permission to secure 
supplies. Matters were in this state when, 
on the 27th of September, Mr. Cniso, a Eritisb 
military surgeon, arrived at the mouth of the 
river, and, after some detention in the camp 
of the besiegers, was permitted to enter the 
fort. He brought letters from Captain Camp¬ 
bell, the gallant defender of Bfangalore, full of 
adaiiratlou of the defence of Onore conduoted 
by its commander. The surgeon also brought 
letters from Greneral Macleod, which, as might 
be expected from that officer, were satisfactory 
In no respect, excepting only that they ex¬ 
pressed hia esteem for the hero of Onore, and 
his admiration of the glorious defence that had 
been made. Toriiano had written letters to 
Macleod, which Lutoph Ali pretended to for¬ 
ward ; it now appeared that he had withheld 
the whole of this correspondence. 

After all, tliere was no great improvement 
in the conduct of the enemy, or the condition 
of the besieged. Eumonrs of treachery also 
reached the ears of the English commandant, 
and he was obliged to use the most vigilant 
precautions, sleeping very close to the chief 
breach. Lutoph All was recalled by the sul¬ 
tan, or the chief commander of the Mysorean 
armies j and a Mysorean, a bigoted Bloham- 
medan, assumed the command of the blockad¬ 
ing force. Torriano immediately addressed 
this person, Gfcneral Mow Miraa Eh an, ex¬ 
pressing the hope that the terms of the armis¬ 
tice would be loyally observed in future* BliiEa 
professed aci^^uiescenee in all that the British 
officer required, and preferred his friendship 
ill terms of lofty adulation* Mirza falsified 
all these fine professions almost the moment 
they were made. The blockade was more 
strict than ever. Mirza also sought, under 
various pretences, to get a large body of 
troops within the British lines; and especially 
insisted upon the necessity of sending four 
hundred men within the English works, to 
repair tw^o of the sultan's ships which lay in 
the river. This was first demanded by his 
predecessor, and was now pertmaciously urged 
by Mirza. Torriano satisfied himself with cold 
refusals; but finding that Mhza persisted in 
the urgency of his suit, aud hearing that force 
was to be employed, the English captain sent 
a peremptory refusal. The communication, 
as described by Forbes, is so ebaraeteristic, 


that it wdll interest the reader, who cannot 
fail to admire the heroic and indomitable 
manCaptain Torriano, justly incensed, 
desired the second emissary to acquaint bis 
master that, conceiving the request to have 
been first made in obedience to the flultan'e 
commands, while his own mind reprobated 
his conduct, he had preserved great modera¬ 
tion in his answex*, w'hich he flattered himself 
would have been ascribed to its true source, 
a personal delicacy to Mirza* But since a re¬ 
petition of the demaud had been made, he 
deemed it an insolent puerility, so little be¬ 
coming the character of Mirza, that he hoped 
he did not err iu imputing it to the short¬ 
sighted policy and chicanery of the Brahmins 
by whom he was surrounded. That tlie proper 
time for restoring the ships would be when 
the sultan’s troops were able to take the out- 
xrorbs iu which they stood; until that event, 
the. commander was determined not only to 
keep possession of the vessela, but if wood for 
fuel was not immediately supplied for the gar¬ 
rison, the ships would be broken up for that 
purpose.'* 

After this Mirza became exceedingly hos¬ 
tile, and in various ways broke through the 
armistice in an ostentations and violent man¬ 
ner* Torriano prepared to renew hostilities, 
when the Mysore commander alarmed at the 
possible consequence to himself of having 
provoked such a result, made apologies, but 
even while he made them was devising fresh 
expedients for depriving tlie garrison of op¬ 
portunity to procure provisions. Among the 
various military qualities of Torriano, was 
the faculty of obtaining information of the 
purposes and proceedings of the enemy. 
He carried on cornmnnications with Mang*-!- 
lore through the medium of a spy, after he 
found that lettera which the Mysorean gene¬ 
ral promised to convey were detained, Tho 
acconnt given of the agent employed by Tor¬ 
riano for this purpose, by Forbes, is extremely 
interesting. He thus describes the modus o^e- 
randi of this emissary, and the peculiar per- 
Bonage himselfAlthough the daring spy 
had to pass through the enemy's camps before 
Onore and Mangalore, he effected the purpose 
required by entering through a hole in the 
wall of the latter fortress, %vhen strictly 
blockaded by Tippoo Sultan, The messenger 
returned with Colonel Campbell's answer, 
and being then desired to- take whatever sum 
he thought proper, from a bag of yenetiaiia 
placed before him, he not only declined this 
mode of remuneration, but eubmitted it en¬ 
tirely to the generosity of the commandant; 
and further requested that he would become 
hia banker, declaring that he would continue 
to serve him faithfully, and would never re- 
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oeive any reward uatil lie might conceive 
that lie was suspected by the enemyj when 
ha should avail himself of the fruit of his 
labours to siieh an extent as, in his opinion, 
lie could carry off free from molestation. , . . 
He w^as a squalid, meagre figure, without 
the smallest appearance of enterprise, hut 
possessing great acuteness and dimness of 

character.The period at length arrived 

when he called upon the commandant, and 
informing him that he had reason to con¬ 
clude himself suspected by the enemy of 
holding an intercourse wuth the fort, he must 
consult his safety by a precipitate and secret 
flight. To this no objection could fairly bo 
made* The garrison had essentially bene¬ 
fited in many inatanees by hia firmness and 
fidelity, and he was entitled to trace out his | 
own line of conduct whenever it seemed most 
advise bJe. On parting. Captain Torriano 

was not without anxiety for hia safety; he 
told him the fate of Gnore could not long 
remain undecided; that, should he survive 
until that period, it was his resolution to 
reward hia services still further by settling on 
him a pension, provided he could contrive to 
join him iu any of the company's districts* 
He was then d esired to remunerate him a elf to 
the fullest extent of his wishes, and ample 
means set before him for the purpose. He 
was, however, satisfied with little, saying 
that, in the event of his being seized, and 
much money discovered upon him, the very 
circumstance would prove his deetnictioin 
He then took his leave, and passed the Eng¬ 
lish posts; but whether he succeeded iu effect“ 
iiig his escape into the interior part of the 
country, or was taken iu the attempt and put 
to death, has never been known, no tidings 
having ever been heard of him since that 
period." 

By some critics the opinion has been enter¬ 
tained that this spy was after all in the inte¬ 
rest of the enemy, or that he ultimately became 
BO. The opinions of Forbes are the most 
reliable, a a he was w^ell acquainted with the 
view^s of Torriano himself, who was hia friend, 
and he had also the narrative of Burgeon 
CruBO to guide .him in his memoirs, and Cruso 
w^as the diplomatist of the little garrison from 
the time of his arrival, until the war was 
over. Through the medium of the spy, 
Captain Campbell aent W'ord from Mangalore 
that Jie Ixad reason to believe an attack on 
the garrison of Onore was contemplated in 
spite of the armistice. Torriano took eflFecfcuai 
measures to prevent its success, but such 
nows much increased hia anxieties. The next 
day a letter and some provisions came from 
General Maclcod, whose conduct was pre¬ 
cisely that wdiich Jllill, wdtli such terseness, 


describes:—“The Mysorean general, finding 
that ail other modes had failed, of causing the 
garrison to depart during the armistice, 
adopted plane to seduce the allegiance of the 
sepoys. In this, he was successful; they were 
loyal only so long as fortune favoured the 
brave. The sepoys within had to be watched 
as vigilantly as the Mysoreans without. Thus 
the year 1783 closed over the still beleaguered 
and suffering garrison, Mirza, in defiance 
of all military honour, and of hia own word, 
received the deserters, who, as the year 
1784 began, became still more numerous." 
In January, pestilence spread rapidly, Mr. 
Cruso, the surgeon, thus described its effects: 
—“ Disease was now so prevalent, that 
hardly one man in tlie fort remained un¬ 
tainted j eight or ten died daily, and so soon 
became offensive that a number of graves 
Tvere constantly kept in readiness j but the 
dogs, savage with hunger, generally tore up 
the dead bodies at night, and strewed the 
outworks with their mangled remains-" 

At this juncture a British oflicerj an ensign, 
deserted to the enemy, and a numerous body 
of native soldiers accompanied him. This 
was the heaviest blow the suffering garrison 
had received, and not until then did the head 
of the noble Torriano droop. Still his gal¬ 
lant heart Lore up against all calamities, his 
courage fell not. It soon became obvious 
by the proceedings of the enemy, that the 
English officer who had forsaken his country, 
and his honour, had given every information 
which his previous position enabled him to 
possess. This was a fresh task upon the 
vigilance of the unslumbering commandant. 
Before the month of January closed, the con¬ 
dition of the garrison and the town from 
disease and imnger became truly horrible. 
Forbes thus describes it, basing his descrip¬ 
tion upon the account of Cruso :—“ The for¬ 
tress exhibited a dreadful scene; the hos¬ 
pitals overflowed with patients in every stage 
of the horrid disorder already mentioned. 
The bodies of the diseased were for the most 
part so distended by putrid air, as scarcely 
to leave a trace of the human frame; and it 
was with difficulty a feature could be distin¬ 
guished in the countenance; while their 
laborious breathing indicated every appear¬ 
ance of straugulatiori. The ear could no¬ 
where escape the groans of the dying, nor 
the eye avoid these shocking spectacles; but 
why should language attempt to describe dis¬ 
tress, which the conduct of the sufferers paints 
in more vivid colours ? These poor wretches, 
formerly subjects of a sovereign whose soul 
never knew mercy nor felt for human woe, 
when the victorious flag of Britain first waved 
on the ramparts of Oiiore, fled to it as an 
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asylum from the sultan’s oppressions, and 
received protection ; yet llO^Y did these de¬ 
voted beings, snatching a transient degree of 
strength from despair, crawl into the public 
road, and waiting there until the commanding 
officer went bis evening rounds, prostrated 
themselves at his feet, imploring permission to 
quit this dreadful scene, and, as a lighter evil, 
meet the vengeance of an incensed tyrant. 
Their prayer was granted, and tlie same 
principle of national honour, which originally 
ensured them protection, was now extended 
for their safety. Proper persons wei'e ap¬ 
pointed to see them go out in small parties 
after it was dark, hoping by this precaution 
that such as were not too much exhausted to 
reach the enemy's lines iinpereeived might, 
from their deplorable condition, excite the 
commiseration of the sentinels at the out¬ 
posts, and ultimately reach the distant vil¬ 
lages. The following morning presented a 
dreadful spectacle. On the preceding even¬ 
ing, eighty-eight of the inhabit ants, men, 
women and children, had been permitted to 
leave the fort; hut were so entirely ex¬ 
hausted that their route to the sultan’s 
trenches was traced hy a line of dead bodies, 
with the more aggravated spectacle of living 
infanta sacking the breast of their dead 
mothers.’’ 

Even the horrors of Kars, during the 
Russian wn.v of 1855-56, did not surpass in 
intensity those of Onore during this faithless 
and terrible blockade. With the increase of 
sicloiess came the increase of treason :—“ All 
the sepoys posted in the outworks, headed by 
their jemautdar, had agreed to desert to the 
enemy the following niglit. The guards were 
directly withdrawn from the outworks, and 
the guns brought into the fort. The jemail t- 
dar, suspected to be the ringleader, was put 
ill irons, and sent into close confinement; 
ivhere, conscioua of hie guilt, he committed 
suicide.” 

Torriano now addressed Greneral ^lacleod, 
who still kept sailing about the coast, effect¬ 
ing no good, and doing much mischief. Tlie 
letter is a touching memorial of the glorious 
soldier’—“Regardless of my own fate, I 
cannot but acutely feel the sufferings of my 
brave comrades, who, although now greatly 
reduced in number, a prey to disease, sur¬ 
rounded by death, and deceived by fruitless 
promises of relief, still adhere to me. Within 
the short period of six weeks, five hundred 
persons, soldiers and natives, have fallen vic¬ 
tims to a cruel pestilence which rages within 
these walls. Desertion nearly keeps pace 
with death; so serious and so incredible is 
the former, that amongst the number lately 
gone over to the enemy is a British officer. 


“Mirisa is davly urging us, in the strongest 
terms and most threatening manner to capi¬ 
tulate. Every means in my power ekall 
he exerted to defend this place ivliile a grain 
of rice remains for iuhsistenee; hut 1 trust 
the British arms ivill not be so shamefully 
tarnished, as to admit this fortress unsup¬ 
ported to fall into the enemy's bauds. Of 
my few officers, death has deprived me of 
one, desertion of another,- my garrison is 
reduced to sixty effective men. The quantity 
of provisions remaining in the fort is very 
Bin all, and great part of the rice is mucli 
damaged. 

“ The enemy have received a strong reiu- 
forcenient, and the bnxey informs me they 
are to be increa-sed by ten additional bat¬ 
talions; on their arrival more hoBtile mea¬ 
sures will be adopted. 

“ I have great reason to be apprehensive 
for the safety of Fortified Island. 

I ivill not relinquish the hope that I 
shaD not he left to a capitnlatiou, even 
though accompanied by the best terms, and 
originating in the most absolute necessity. 

A form of disease new to the garrison, 
scurvy j broke out in the beginning of Feb¬ 
ruary ; but this ’Was checked by the skill of 
Cruso, and the sanitary measures of the 
commandant. 

On the 4tb of March, Fortified Island was 
attacked and taken hy the foe* The sepoys 
were enlisted in Tippoo’s service; they always 
sympathised with the fortunate. The English 
officers were robbed. The capture of the 
island was contrary to the agreement existing; 
and when Torriano demanded redress and its 
restoration, the Mysorean commander forged 
a story iviiich proves in a striking manner 
the utter iaitbleesness and falsehood of the 
native character in India in every grade of 
life among Mohammedans. Dr. Cruso thus 
relates the fabrication by which the Hoham- 
medan general accounted for his having 
possession of the island, and of the British 
prisoners Extraordinary as it may appear 
to those unacquainted with the duplicity and 
chicanery of the Indian character, Mirxa po- 
eitively denied having attacked the island; 
and gravely replied that the English officer 
commanding there had for some time given 
great disgust to his sepoys, by refusing them 
proper provisions, wliilst he luxuriously feasted 
upon poultry and liquors sent from time to 
time for the use of the gentlemen at Onore. 
At the time his people were thus disaffected, 
this imprudent officer endeavoured to seduce 
the wife of a naique, who tvas hy caste a 
Brahmin, and at length had recourse to vio¬ 
lence. On this outrage the husband flew to 
bis comrades, interested them and their je- 
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rtiauttlar ia his canE€j and they went in a body 
to the officer's qaarters ; where, remonstrating 
with a freedom which he construed into inso¬ 
lence, they were threatened with death, Tiie 
aggrieved party had immediate recourse to 
arms, and attached the officer, who svas sup¬ 
ported by half Ms garrison* This occasioned 
the irregular fire heard at Onore* While 
these mutual hostilities were pending, one of 
the sultan's boats, accidentally passing For¬ 
tified Island, was hailed by tlie mutineers, 
who entreated to be taken on board* This 
being reported to Mirza, he sent over a ines- 
senger to the English officer to represent the 
folly of continuing at his post with only eleven 
men, re comm ending him to leave the island, 
and ofieriiig him every accommodation in liis 
camp, until an opportunity presented itself for 
proceeding to an English settlement* The 
officer declined quitting the island, but desired 
iVfirza wcuikl send over a sufficient force to 
take charge of the fort; hia request was com¬ 
plied wdth, and these were the men who had 
been seen from the ramparts of On ore. All 
this was related by Miraa in the gravest man¬ 
ner ; and the jemautdar, the Brahmin naique 
and his wife, with five sepoys (tutored for the 
purpose, at the peril of their lives) w'ere 
brought into the durbar, to corroborate 
Mirza’s story * It is almost umieccBsary to 
observe that the whole of this tale was a fa¬ 
brication of the sultan's officer to deceive the 
commandant." 

Famine, pestilence, and desertion within, 
perfidy and harassing blockade without, con¬ 
tinued to afflict the suffienng garrison and its 
heroic chief, when, on March 7th, General 
Macleod paid one of his liying visits on the 
coast* As usual, he made proffers of service 
which he made no attempts to perform* At 
last, deliverance came. The honour of the 
garrison and its intrepid commander were 
saved* Peace was cenciuded, and the Madras 
commission era sent a ship to convey the gar¬ 
rison away, and orders to Toriiano to deliver 
Onore to the nabob's officer. The commis¬ 
si oners, however, neglected to make any pro¬ 
vision in the treaty for the protection of the 
inliabitauts who had sided with the English, 
or for the removal of military stores. Tor- 
riano had by boldness and dexterity to secure 
these objects* 

Mirza enfcertamecl Ills former enemy mag¬ 
nificently, and seemed quite unconscious of 
having merited reprobation by his cruelty and 
perfidy. Forbes describes the closing scene 
of this in tJie following paragra2>h—“The 
guard was now ordered to leave tlie fort: 
while they were embarldng, tJie Soubahdar 
Miaaauber, having locked the gates on the 
inside, at a signal made by Captain Torriauo, 
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struck the British colours, and coming through 
a sally-port, resigned the keys to the saltan's 
efficer ordered to take possession; whose de- 
taclimeut w'sited without the outworks until 
this ceremony had taken place* The whole 
being now safely embarked, Captain Torriano 
foliowred with two chests of treasure belonging 
to the company. Night coming on, they vrero 
obliged to anchor under the guns of the fort 
until daybreak, wffien the Wolf g alii vat and 
all the boats proceeded over the bar; the 
officers embarked on board the Hamht Inclia- 
man, and the whole fleet sailed for Bombay*" 
Torriano exhausted his means and Ms influ¬ 
ence in rewarding his brave followers* As 
far as his power allowed, he made promotions, 
and distributed presents whicli were at all 
events valuable as coming from him. He 
was himself neglected. He obtained a brevet 
majority after considerable delay ! The day 
ill which he lived and fought, and served Ms 
country so well, was unfavourable to the re¬ 
ward of the meritorious. Interest with the 
government, not genius or devotion, advanced 
men in the path of military promotion. On 
the eastern side of the penmsula, the govern¬ 
ment of Madras seemed determined to exceed 
that of Bombay in folly and weakness. They 
placed reliance on the promises of Tippoo and 
his generals, who never kept faith themselves 
nor sho\’i ed any confidence in the word of 
others* The English, Tippoo's father had 
too much reason to distrust; and the sultan 
himself was not disposed to forget the fact* 
The Madras government, in May, 1783, 
appointed commissioners to treat with Tippoo, 
and these men acted with credulity ami ine- 
solution, betraying extreme ignorance of 
everything whicli the task imposed upon 
them demanded. Colonel Fullarton, who, in 
the south, had carried all before him, driving 
Ti^Jpoo's commandants from their strongholds, 
and possessing himself of a country fruitful 
and well cultivated, w’as ordered to give up 
Lis conquests, in order to appease Tipiioo, 
and make peace (which the commissioners be¬ 
lieved was sure) more satisfactory* In vain 
Fullarton resisted and remonstrated; the ig¬ 
norant commissioners, worthy representatives 
of the Madras coimcil, insisted upon obedience. 
The celebrated missionary, Schwartz, was in¬ 
terpreter to these gentlemen, and he also 
remonstrated upon the folly of the course 
pursued. “ la the peace so certain," said the 
astute and pious interpreter, that you quit 
all before the negotiation is ended? The 
possession of these rich eoiintries would have 
Icept Tippoo in awe, and inclined him to rea¬ 
sonable terms. But you quit the reins, and 
bow will you manage the beast?” When, 
however, Fnllarton had reluefantJy and tar- 
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dily siiTrendered most of liie conquests, the 
impracticable Gonimissionei's, in great alarm, 
ordered 3dm to resume them* 

The commiasioners, having expended much 
uBoless time in preliminary negotiations with 
Tip poo's lieutenants and vakeels, at last prO" 
ceeded to the he ad-quarters of the sviltan's 
army, to arrange with him in person a peace 
based upon the principle of the status ^uo 
ante beUttm. On their way to the camp of 
the sultan, they were treated with indignity, 
and their progress impeded In every way by 
the sultan's officers* On their arrival there, 
tents were assigned them and a gallows erected 
opposite each. Go mm unication a with their 
countrymen were prohibited. The first piece 
of intelligence they received was of the mur¬ 
der of General Mathews and many other 
English prisoners, some of them officers of 
merit and distinction. Sir. Schwartz, the 
missionary interpreter, %vas seized and sent 
sway, and the commissioners were not ac¬ 
quainted with any of the languages of India. 
Colonel Wilka declares that those gentlemen 
meditated flight. He reata his authority on 
the testimony of Captain, afterwards Sir 
Thomas DaUas, who commanded the escort 
which accompanied them. According to that 
officer's testimojiy, their plan was to leave the 
officer and his escort in the hands of the 
enemy, who would have murdered them, and, 
by an ingenious stragatem, they hoped to es¬ 
cape to the ships. A native servant of the 
captain understood English, and had been 
employed as interpreter, in consequence of 
the impossibility of procuring an educated 
person. This man, while lying outside the 
tent of one of the commissioners, where they 
were all assembled, overheard a conversation 
amongst them and with a surgeon from one 
of tlie ships in the roads, who was the chosen 
agent of the project. The native servant, 
being attached to Ma master, revealed the 
danger to wffiieh he was exposed, who took 
anccessful measures to prevent the execution 
of the plot. In England, when this charge 
was made, such of the commissioners as were 
then alive denied the truth of the statement; 
but General Dallas affirmed it. Those who 
are curious as to the disputed points of Indo- 
English history in eonnection with the wars 
m Mysore, may see the narrative at length in 
the pages of Colonel Wilks/^ Weighing the 
* Wilks* vol ii. pp. E15—517. 


evidence as produced hy that gallant officer 
against the defence of Mr. Huddles tone, the 
gallant colonel seems to make out a cose too 
formidable for successful denial. 

It was not until the 11th of May, 1781, 
that the treaty vras signed* Probably Tippoo 
w^ould have prosecuted the war, and placed 
the bodies of the commissioners on gibbets, 
had the foUy and imbecility of these gen¬ 
tlemen. as well as of the councils at Bombay 
and Madras determined matters; but Hast¬ 
ings, far ofii in Calcutta, extended his super¬ 
vision to ah the wide field of war and diplo¬ 
macy in which the English tvere engaged, 
and the influence of bis intellect and of his 
name w'ns felt in the camp of the Mysoreans 
and the durbar of their king* The EngUsli 
prison era vvho had beon seized contrary to 
the armistice, received no compensation ; nor 
did the relatives of the men whom Hyder had 
caused to die by incarceration, or of those 
wlio were assassinated by Tippoo's orders. 
It was ohar acts list ic of English politi clans 
that the sufferings and wrongs of their coun¬ 
trymen, however nobly endured, and however 
serviceable to their country, ivere oveiiooked 
in negotiations when au end was to be accom¬ 
plished. The diplomatists of the crown and 
of the company were alike in this respect; 
the wrongs of individual sufferer a and the 
merit of particular servants were regarded 
with indifference, if the public object in view 
at the time could he promoted, or apparently 
promoted, by that indifference. Often, when 
a little attention and care would secure public 
ohjects, and protect or secure redress for the 
wrongs of individuals, there was such a want 
of feeling, sympathy, and justice among the 
ruling classes of Englishmen, that the claims 
of their less influential brethren were totally 
unheeded. 

On the whole, Tippoo was a gainer hy the 
treaty and by the war, blit the revenues of 
the English were in aiich a condition as to 
make it imperative upon the governor-general 
to accomplish a peace with Mysore.^ The 
desire of the directors at home for speedy 
terms of accommodation w’as, on the same 
grounds, i nten s ely nrg ent. f From th es e e auses, 
the proclamation of peace with Tippoo £?ahib 
was regarded by Hastings as fortunate to bis 
government, 

* Ste\VRTt*8 Uijsior^ London, 1813. 

t ^islGjy ike Bttsi hidm London, 1793, 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

NAVAL OPERATIONS IN THE INDIAN SEAS BERING THE WAR WITH MYSORE, FRANCE, SPAIN, 
AND HOLLAND—CAPTURE OF NEGAPATAM, TRINCOMALEE, ETC., FROM THE DUTCH’- 
LOSS OF TRINCOMALEE TO THE FRENCH, 


DoHiiJGr a considerable portion of the tiMe in 
wliieli hostilities ^^ere waged with Mysore, it 
wEl be^ seen from the foregoing pages tliat 
war existed with France, and that the P’rencli 
were the active and efficient allies of Hyder 
and his son Tippoo, The war with France 
greatly complicated the relations of the Eng¬ 
lish with both those sovereigns, and led to 
various independent actions, especially at sea* 
The English liad the advantage on the ocean, 
but the battles fought w^ere mdecisive. The 
French for the most part evaded general en¬ 
gagements, and succeeded in landing troops 
and stores, or in bearing them away from one 
place to another. They ^yere afraid of the 
English at sea, yet did not show such a de¬ 
cided inferiority as to justify the extreme 
respect which they entertained for the naval 
power of England, The French admirals 
were, in the Indian waters, far more active, 
vigilant, and wary than the English. The 
latter, hy their slow movements and want of 
watchfulness, often alloived French squadrons 
to effect what they would not have dared to 
attempt had the English cammanders been 
sufficiently on the alert* It has been already 
seen that the fleets under the command of 
the English admiral, Hughes, and the French 
admiral, Suffrein, had various skirmishes off 
the Coromandel coast, Buffrein, early in 
1781, collected the elements of a maritime 
force in Brest, and the English at the same 
time organiised a fleet* The supposition in 
England was, that the expedition was intended 
for the Spanish Main, The British govern¬ 
ment, however, intended it for the East: at 
all events, that was the direction ultimately 
given to it* It is probable that from the first 
the acquisition of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the assertion of British ascondaney in the 
East, were the ends designed* One ship of 
seventy-four guns, one of sixty-four, three of 
fifty, several frigates, a bomb-vessel, a fire¬ 
ship and some sloops of war composed the 
squadron; of w’hieh Commodore Johnstone, 
with a reputation for decision and boldness, 
received the command* A land force, con¬ 
sisting of three new regiments of one thou¬ 
sand men each, was placed under the conduct 
of General Meadows, who had procured fame 
in the action at St* Lucia with D^Estaing* i 
On the 13th of March, in company \vith the 
grand fleet destined for the relief of Gibraltar, 
the armament sailed from St. Helen's, and. 


I including several outward-bound East In- 
1 diameii, with store-vessels and transports, 
amounted to upwards of forty sail* Ths se¬ 
cret, however, of this expedition had not been 
so vigilantly guarded aa to escape the sagacity 
of the Dutch and the French* The armament 
under Suffrein was ultimately destined to 
reinforce the squadron now at the Isle of 
France; and to oppose the English fleet in 
tjjc Indian seas* But the pardctilar instruc¬ 
tions of that officer were, in the first instance, 
to follow, and counteract the expedition of 
Johns tone, and above all, Ida designs upon the 
Cape of Good Hope. For the sake of water 
and fresh provisione, the English squadron 
put into Prava Bay in St* Jago, one of the 
Cape de Verde Islands ; and, having no ex¬ 
pectation of an enemy, cast their anchors as 
clianee or convenience directed, A consider¬ 
able proportion both of men and of officers, 
partly for business, partly for pleasure, were 
permitted to go on shore; and the decks 'were 
speedily cro’wded with Tvater-casks, live stock, 
and other incumbrances. On tlae 16th of 
April, after nine o'clock in the morning, a 
strange fleet, suspected to be Frencli, was 
seen coming round the eastern point of the 
harbour; and Suffrein, separating from the 
convoy with his five sail of the line, soon pe¬ 
netrated to the centre of the English fleet. 
The utmost dispatch was employed in getting 
the men and officers on board, and preparing 
the ships for action. The French ship, the 
Mannibal, of seventy-four guns, led the van, 
and coming as close to the English ships as 
she ^vas able, dropped her anchors with a re¬ 
solution wLich excited a burst of applause 
from the British tars, Bhe was followed by 
the ship of Suffrein, of equal force* Another 
of sixty-four guns anchored at her stern. And 
the two other ships, of sixty-four guns each, 
ranged through the fleet, firing on either eide 
as they proceeded along* The ships being 
extremely near, and the guns being played 
wdth umisuftl fury, much destruction was 
effected in a little time* After the abatement 
of the first surprise, several of the Indiamen 
brought their guns to bear upon the enemy 
with good effect* Within an hour, the French 
ships at anchor had suffered so terribly, that 
the last of the three, having lost her captain, 
cut her cables and began to withdraw. Thus 
deserted astern, and despairing of fluecess, 
Suffrein followed her example, and gave the 
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signal to retreat; the RoMniba^ alone re¬ 
mained, a mark for every eliip the gnus of 
which could he made to hear upon her ; and 
displayed a resolution which may be com¬ 
pared with the noblest examples of naval 
heroism. She had lost her Ibreniast aud 
how&prit; her cable was either cut or shot 
away; in the effort of hoisting more sail to 
get out of the fire, her main and mizeu masts 
went overboard, and she remained, ns it were, 
a hulk upon the water. Sustaining the w^eiglit 
of a dreadful fire, to which, enfeebled as she 
was, her returns were slow and ineffectual, 
slie yet joined the rest of the ships at the 
mouth of tlie hay; and, being towed 
erected jury-masts, and proceeded with the 
fleet An attempt on the part of the English 
to pursue was totally ineffectual They sus¬ 
tained not any considerable loss, notwith¬ 
standing the closeness of the action, and the 
crowded situation of the ships. Their own 
steady and determined bravery counteracted 
the effects of surprise, and baffled the well- 
concerted scheme of the enemy. They re¬ 
mained to refit and provide till the 2ud of 
May, and on approaching the Cape, ascertained 
that Biiffreiu had arrived before them. Though 
previous to the arrival of Buffrein, that settle¬ 
ment, then supposed of great importance, was 
not in a condition to have oJfered any consi¬ 
derable resistance to Meadows and Johnstone, 
it was now accounted vain to make on it any 
attempt/'^’ 

At this juncture, a Butch fleet of East Iii- 
tliainen lay in Saldanha bay. The admiral 
resolved to cut them cut, and the enterprise 
was attended with success. The commodore 
returned wdtli his own ship and the prizes 
and frigates to Europe. The rest of tlie fleet, 
with the troops, proceeded to India. Suffi'eiii 
strengthened the garrison at the Cape, so as 
to resist any attack from the English, and di¬ 
rected his conrse also to India. After various 
delays caused by winds and currents, the fleet 
arrived on the coasts of the peninsula on the 
6 th of December. The larger ships, with 
General Meadows and the principal part 
of the troops, went in quest of Admiral 
Hughes, theu coiumaiiding on the Indian 
station ; the smaller vessels, transports, and 
the remainder of the troops, arrived at Bom¬ 
bay on the 23nd of January, 1782. The 
tioops.wljicli landed at Bombay, after refresh¬ 
ing and tarrying a few da^'s, were dispatched 
for Madras, and arrived while that city and 
tlie Carnatic were in terror from the arms of 
Hyder. Tiie arrival of these timely reinforce¬ 
ments enabled the British officers, in spite of 
the wrangling of the councils, to make head 
against the foe. 

* Mill ^ol iv. book v. chap, y. 


While these events proceeded in connection 
with the new expeditions from France and 
England, others were passing which it did 
not belong to the province of the last chapter 
to relate, but shall here he recorded. 

During the time England w'as at war with 
Mysore, the Mahrattas, and the French, Spain 
and Holland were also her enemies. Fortu¬ 
nately, the contest with the llahrattas was 
first closed, as seen in former pages; and 
peace in Europe soon after occurring, left 
the company free to direct its whole strength 
against jRysore, a perception of which made 
Tippoo Bultaii, liow'ever reluctantly, come to 
terms. 

Holland being at war with England, Lord 
Macartney detei'mined to take some action 
against Dutch interests in Iiidia, uotwith- 
s tan ding the mimerons demands which were 
made upon his time and resources as governor 
of Madras. Boon after his arrival, he drove 
the Dutch out of Badras and Pulicat, and in 
October, 1781, he determined to reduce, if 
possible, the very important settlement of 
Xegapatam. The command of the troops 
destined ibr this task, w^as given to Sir Hector 
hhtnro. The fleet under Sir Edward Hughes 
was to cover the operations. Colonel Braitli- 
w aite and his detachment were ordered to 
unite themselves to the force under Sir Hec¬ 
tor Miinro’s command, sw^elling his little 
army to nearly four thousand men, which was 
diepatelied on the enterprise. On the 21st, 
the seamen and marines debarked. On the 
30th, the lines and redoubts were stormed. 
On the 3rd of November, trenches were 
opened to cover an approach against the north 
face of the fort. On tlie Gth, batteries for 
breaching were opened within three hundred 
yards. 

The Dutcli governor refused to Burrender, 
it having been contrary to the military law^ of 
Holland for any officer to surrender a fortified 
place until a practicable breach was made. 
Between the 6th and 12tli the breach was 
effected. The first iiBe made of it was by the 
Dutch themselves, for the purpose of sorties, 
which were made with great spirit and deter¬ 
mination. The English were prepared for 
this, and repulsed the attacks upon their 
trenches with their usual firmness. The go¬ 
vernor offered to capitulate if honourable 
terms were conceded, wliich, not being re¬ 
fused, Negapatam was taken possession of 
without storm. The surrender of this place 
was not very honourable to Butch courage. 
The number of prisoners far exceeded the 
nuniber of assailants. The surrender of such 
an important place, the chief settlement of the 
Batavian Company on the Coromandel coast, 
commanding the southern boil ad ary of Tan- 
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jore, proYed how far Dutch spirit, ns well as 
power, had fallen iu India, The English 
nmde prize of a large c^uantity of warlike 
Htores, It so happened that the in vestments 
had not been made lor two years, so that a 
very great quantity of valuable merchandise 
uas secured by the victors* 

Negnpatam was the basis of operations 
against all the Dutch settlements in Coro- 
maiicle!. They fell almost without a blow. 
This bad an important effect upon the Mysore 
war, lor Hyder All immediately evacuated the 
forts of tvhich he had taken possession in 
Tanjore, The policy of Lord Macartney, 
although opposed strenumisly by Sir Eyre 
Coute, ansTvered his expectations, and pro¬ 
bably produced an effect upon the war witli 
Mysore, which his lordship did not contem¬ 
plate* 

On the ^nd of January the fleet sailed 
from Negapatam, taking on board five hun¬ 
dred soldiers, and proceeded against the 
Dutch flettlements in the Island of Ceylon* 
Trincomalee was the chief of those settle¬ 
ments. On the 4th the fleet arrived off that 
harbour* Means were taken instantly to re¬ 
duce the fortiftcations by which it was pro¬ 
tected. On the 11th the last of these forts, 
and the strongest, 'was stormed, and Trinco¬ 
malee fell to the possession of the victors* 
The Dutch were now completely humbled in 
India, and when tidings of the peace with 
that power and its European allies arrived in 
India, Holland had little to lose in the penin¬ 
sula* The French fleet arrived on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast in January, and intercepted 
several English vessels; one British frigate 
of the largest class, separated from her com¬ 
panions in a fog, was surrounded and captured 
after a peculiarly gallant defence. 

Bir Edward Hughes left Trincomalee on the 
last day of January, having performed his 
part in reducing that place* He was in want 
of stores, and many of his crews were sick* 
He arrived at Madras on the 11th of Feb¬ 
ruary, having had a very narrow escape of 
encountering a far superior force under Suf- 
frein, a commander superior to any, except the 
gallant captor of Madras, wVio had commanded 
French naval forces in the East* In the open 
roads of Madras the danger of Hughes con¬ 
tinued to be as great as it well could have 
been anywhere, for his ships were much im¬ 
paired by Jong service, and consiated of only 
six of the line* The next day the squadron 
which brought General Meadows and his 
troops also arrived. This consisted of one 
seventy-four, one sixty-four, and one veiy 
large frigate, and had also a very narrow 
escape of being intercepted by the enemy. 
Twenty-four hours after, tlie Frcncli admiral 


appeared, and passed Madras in line-of- 
battle* The above dates are given from Mill, 
Auber gives different dates, and is more par- 
licnlar in basing his information upon a com¬ 
parison of documents* He relates the arrival 
of botli adniirais, and the resiilta, in the follow¬ 
ing manner;—“On the 8tb, Sir Edward 
Hughes arrived at Madras from Trincomalee, 
with the Suj)eTh, Exete^'j 3fo7tarchj Bedford^ 
Worcester^ Ea^h, and tlie Sea-Jiorse frigate* 
On the 10til he was joined by Commodore 
Alms with three ships of the line, and one 
transport containing General jMeadows and 
Colonel Foliar ton, wdth four hundred king's 
troops* On the Idth the French fleet ap¬ 
peared off Madras, and on the 16th stood to 
the southward. The English admiral weighed, 
and followed the enemy till they were sepa¬ 
rated from their frigates and transports* Sir 
Edward Hughes made the signal for chasing 
the latter, on which the Isis^ being the fore¬ 
most, came up with and re-took the Lauris- 
ton^ a large transport laden with military 
stores and three hundred troops, together with 
several English vessels with grain which had 
been captured by the enemy on the coast* 
The enemy's fleet bore down, and having the 
advantage of the wind, brought eight of their 
ships to engage live of the English, the other 
ships on either side not being able to get into 
action* The engagement lasted from four 
until half-past six, when the French ceased 
firing, and hauled their wind. The Superb 
and Exeier were much damaged, having many 
shot between wind and water. Sir Edward 
Hughes went to Trincomalee to refit, and re¬ 
turned to Madras on the 10th of March to 
renew the attack on the enemy, whose 
ships had been dispersed during the action. 
Tbeir hospital ship, the E%c de Toscarme^ 
ha'viiig come to anchor in the roads of Nega- 
patam, in the belief that it was a friendly 
port, was captured by the Chapman India- 
man. On the 8th of April, Sir Edward 
Hughes came again iu sight of the French 
squadron, then consisting of eighteen sail. 
On the i2th, the French, having the wind, 
engaged him ; the action commenced at half- 
past one r*M*j and ended at forty minutes past 
six* Both fleets anchored within five miles of 
each other until the 19tli* In the interval, 
Sir Edivard Hughes had refitted all his fleet, 
with the exception of the Momnouth, which 
had lost her main and mizen-masts, their 
places being supplied with good jury-masts* 
The enemy made a show of renewing the 
engagement; Sir Edward Hughes waited, 
with springs on liia cables, but the enemy, 
after approaching within two miles, stood out 
fo sea, and was seen no more* Sir Edward 
Htighes's force consisted of twelve ships, in 
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which there were tw'o hundred and forty- 
seven killed, and three hundred and twenty 
\voiinded. The numher m the Fiench ship' 
Hero, the flag-ship, killed and wounded, was 
two hundred, the admiral being obliged to 
shift his flag from her to the Aja^r^^ 

Were it not for the jealousy which both 
Hyder and Tippoo entertained of the French, 
the latter would have been able to effect much 
more against the English during that war. 
Thus, when the French gained Cuddalore, as 
the ostensible allies of Tippoo, they immedi¬ 
ately proceeded to act as if the place iverc their 
own, offering indignity to Tippoo'a officers. 
The latter resisted, and Tippoo ordered hk 
governor to turn them out. The French i 
ivere strong enough to keep possession, but in j 
doing so they w'otild have separated tliem- j 
selv^'es from the Mysore power, and have been 
beaten in detail by the English, they were, 
therefore, obliged to leave Cuddalore, and 
being denied by Tippoo's officers the means of 
carriage, and draft bullocks, they had to carry 
their own baggage and drag their own guns* 

Ill July 1782, Hyder All having arranged 
with the French admiral a surprise upon 
Ne gap at am, both parties attempted to exe¬ 
cute the concerted plan* Suffrein was to 
land troops close to the place, and their land* 
ing was to be Biipported by Hyder Ali* It 
was the object of the French admiral to effect ^ 
Ins part of the arrangement without iightingj 
but his fleet having been, descried by Admi¬ 
ral Hughes, that officer compelled him to give 
battle. Tbe conflict was close and severe, 
Suffrein preferred close warfare, contrary to 
the general tactics of the French admirals. 
After maintaining for an hour and a half a 
fire which appeared to be equal, the French 
lino showed symptoms of disorder, and a 
speedy victory for the English would have 
terminated the fight had not the udiid sud¬ 
denly shifted* This enabled Suffrein to cover 
the line of disabled ships by such as Buffered 
least, and disconcerted the hopes and plans of 
Sir Edward. The French admiral was the 
better tactician. Notwithstanding tbe skill 
of the French commander, two of his ships 
struck their colours; he immediately fired into 
them, and continued to do so, until they again 
hoisted French colours. The battle was, on 
the whole, in favour of the British. The 
English oceripied the roads of Negapatam. 
The French were unable to accomplish their 
purpose, and sheered off for Cuddalore. This 
was done, however, with such coolness as to 
amount to a challenge to renew the battle. 
This Hughes could not do, having suffered 
so much in the previous conflict. When Ne- 
gapatam was secured, he went to Madras to 

* Autcr, vol. i. chap, sL pp. 618, 619. 


refit. Suffrein was more active and acute; 
he refitted at Cuddalore with admirable expe¬ 
dition, and was ready for sea before Sir Ed¬ 
ward. Mill gives the following account of 
the energy and devotion of Suffrein t—“He 
was a man that when the exigency required, 
W'onld work for days, like a sbip^a carpenter, 
in hifl shirt. He visited the houses and 
buildings at Cuddalore, and for want of 
other timber, liad the beams wbicli suited bia 
purpose taken out. To some of his officers, 
wdio represented to him the shattered condi¬ 
tion of his ships, the alarming deficiency of 
his stores, the impossibility of supplying his 
wants in a desolated part of India, and the 
necessity of repairing to the islands to refit; 
the whole value, he replied, of the ships was 
trivial, in comparison with tbe object which 
he was commissioned to attain; and the ocean 
should be his harbour, till he found a place 
in India to repair them," 

On the 1st of August, Suffiein proceeded 
to sea, and reached Point de Galle, in the 
Island of Ceylon, where he was reinforced 
by two eliipa of the line from Europe, and 
met also military reinforcements. On the 2fith, 
he anchored in the bay of Trincomalee. He 
attacked and conquered the English garrison, 
and on the Slst of August, the French flag 
waved upon the ramparts of the fort. All 
tills time Hughes was at Madras, and con¬ 
ducting the refitting of liis squadron in a 
very leisurely manner. Lord Macartney re¬ 
monstrated with him on the 6th of the month, 
assuring him that the French fleet had 
steered soutliwards on the Ist, Hughes, in 
the spirit which the English admirals gene¬ 
rally showed in India, piqued himself on the 
eminence of his profession, and his distinction 
as an officer of his majesty's navy, and would 
not be dictated to, nor advised by a servant of 
the company, nor by civilians of any sort* 
He stayed where he was, until, as so often 
happened with our admirals in the last war 
with Russia, when their services were urgently 
required, it was ** too late." On the 20th of 
August he put to sea, three weeks after 
Suffrein left Cuddalore. The English admi¬ 
ral did not reach Trincomalee for a fortnight, 
and found the flag of France floating over 
the battlements* Hughes was then anxious 
to redeem his reputation by a naval victory. 
Suffrein, superior in force by the extent 
of one ship of the line and three frigates, 
as well as in tlie total number of guns, nailed 
out fearlessly. A long, fierce, and sanguin¬ 
ary conflict ensued, in wbich Suffrein dis¬ 
played undaunted courage, firet-rate seaman¬ 
ship, and an activity suck as lias seldom been 
surpassed* His captains neither showed skill 
nor courage; half their number were deposed 
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Ly liim wliea the battle was over, Hughes 
fliso Bhowed himself brave and eldlful in his 
profession, and his officers and men proved 
therafielves far superior to the enemy, A 
decisive victory crowned the efforts of the 
English, but night setting in soon afteij and 
with that siiddenness in which it descends so 
near the line, the enemy escaped. Bo anxions, 
however, were the French captains to get 
away, that several vessels were disabled, and 
some lost in the attempt. Buff rein brought 
in his shattered ships all hut two, which 
Hughes neglected to make prizes, so that 
Suffrein sarcastically said, when he after¬ 
wards conducted them into port, “they are 
presents from the English admiral/^ Hughes, 
notwithstanding all the time he had taken to 
refit in Madras, was short of provisions, water, 
and ammtiiiitioii, and was unable in conae- 
q lienee to attack, or even to blockade, Trin- 
comalee, and sailed away to Madras, appa¬ 
rently incapable of forming any definite plan 
or purpose, for he w^as no sooner in Madras 
than he intimated hie intention to proceed to 
Bombay* 

At Madras he was urged to join in the 
expedition against Cuddalore, then projected, 
and where afterwards, General Btuart so 
severely chastised the French General Bussy ; 
without assigning any reason, Hughes re¬ 
fused to assist the expedition. He was an 
admiral holding the king's commission, and 
was not to give account of hia actions to such 
persons as the council of Madras, servants of 
the East India Company, He wotiM neither 
take part in the attack on Onddalore, nor 
stay on the coast during the ensuing monsoon, 
hut would go to Bombay:—"If the coast,” 
says Mill, “ were left unprotected by a British 
fleet, while the harbour of Trincomalee en¬ 
abled the enemy to remain, and while Hyder 
was nearly nudisputed master of the Carnatic, 
nothing less was threatenecl than the extir¬ 
pation of the English from that quarter of 
India, Beside these important considerations, 
the ccmncil pressed xipon the mind of the 
admiral the situation of the presidency in 
regard to food; that their entire dependence 
rested upon the supplies which might arrive 
by sea; that the stock in the warehonaea 
did not exceed thirty thousand bags; that 
the quantity afloat in the roads amounted 
but to as much more, which the number of 
boats demanded for the daily service of his 
squadron had depnved them of the means of 
landing; that the monthly consumption was 
fifty thousand bags at the least; and that, if 
the vessels on which they depended for their 
supply were intercepted (such would be the 
certain consequence of a French wdihout an 
English fleet upon the coast), nothing less than 


famine was placed before their evis. The 
admiral was reminded that he had remained 
in safety upon the coast during the easterly 
inouBOon of the former year, and might still 
undo^^btedly find some harbour to afford him 
shelter, A letter too was received express 
from Bengal, stating that Mr. Ritchie, the 
marine surveyor, would undertake to conduct 
his majesty's ships to a safe anchorage in 
the mouth of the Bengal river. And it was 
known that Sir Richard Bicker ton, with a 
reinforcement of" five sail of the line from 
England, had already touched at Bombay, 
and was on his way round for JMadraa, The 
admiral remained deaf to all expostulations. 
In the meantime intelligence was received 
that the enemy was preparing to attack Ne- 
gapatam. The president had already pre¬ 
vailed upon Sir Eyre Ooote to send a detach¬ 
ment of three hundred men, under Colonel 
FuHarton, into the southern provinces, which, 
since the defeat of Colonel Brathwaite, had 
lain exposed to the ravages of Hyder, and 
were now visited with scarcity, and the pros¬ 
pect of famine. Within two days of the 
former intelligence, accounts were received 
that seventeen sail of the enemy's fleet had 
arrived at Negapatam, and that the place was 
already attacked. The most earnest expos¬ 
tulations were still addressed to the admiral 
in vain; and the morning of the i5th of 
October exhibiting the appearance of a storm, 
the fleet set sail, and disappeared. The fol¬ 
lowing morning presented a tremendous spec¬ 
tacle to the wretched inhabitants of Madras; 
several large vessels driven ashore, others 
foundered at their aucliors, all the small craft, 
amounting to nearly one hundred in number, 
either sunk or stranded, and the whole of the 
thirty thou sand bags of rice irretrievably 
gone. The ravages of Hyder had driven 
crowds of the inhabitants from all parts of 
the country to seek refuge at Madras, where 
multitudes were daily perishing of ’want- 
Famine now raged in all its horrors; and 
the multitude of the dead and the dying 
threatened to superadd the evils of pestilence. 
The bodies of those who expired in the 
streets or the houses, without any one to inter 
them, were daily collected and piled in carts, 
to be buried in large trenches made for the 
purpose out of the town, to the number, lor 
several wrecks, of not less, it is said, than 
twelve or fifteen hnndred a-week. What 
was done to remove the suffering inhabitants 
to the less exhausted parts of tlie country, 
and to prevent unnecessary consumption,—tlie 
governor sending away his horses, and even 
his servants,—could only mitigate, and that to 
a small degree, the evils wiiich were endured. 
On the fourth day after the departure of Sir 
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Edward Hugbes and bia fleet, Sir Richard 
Bicker ton arrived, with three regiments of 
one thousand each. Sir John Burgoyne*s 
regiment of light horse, amoiiiiting to three 
li mid red and forty, and ahont one thousand 
recruits raised by the company, chiefly in 
Ireland; but as soon as Sir Richard was 
apprised of the motions of Sir E. Hughes, he 
immediately put to sea, and proceeded after 
liirn to Bombay/’ 

It is mournful to contemplate the repre¬ 
sentation of ignorance, priefe, and obstinacy, 
on the part of a British naval commander, 
which ia here made without any exaggera- | 
tion. The terrible consequences are also j 
depicted faithfully. If there were no proba- [ 


bllity that like oaiiaes in the constitution of our 
navy would produce Hke effects, such sad 
stones might be related without anxiety for 
the present or the future, if even with sbanic 
for the past. Tlie admiral had no farther 
opportunity to do much good or evil. Peace 
with If ranee, Spain, and Holland, followed 
by peace with Hyder, left India in tranquillity 
ns to foreign enemies, and the different coun¬ 
cils, commanders, and governors, more lei¬ 
sure for those mntival bickerings in which 
they perpetually indulged. Has tings, having 
composed these, as far as genius and selb 
command could compose them, at last, as 
already related, retired from the scenes of his 
struggles and bis fame. 


CHAPTER XO. 

HOME AFFAIK5—EFFOM'S OF THE BAST INDIA COMPANY TO ASSIST THE CEOTIVN IN THE 
WARS WITH FRANCE, SPAIN, AND HOLLAND—DISCUSSIONS IN THE HOUSE OF COAIMONS 
IN REFERENCE TO THE COMPANIES AITAIRS—IMPEACHMENT OF HASTINGS—ACQUITTAL 
—RETIREMENT FROM PUBLIC LIFE—DEATH—THE COMPANY RESOLVE TO ERECT A 
STATUE TO HIS MEIHORY. 


Pnoai 17T8 to the termination of the parlia¬ 
mentary proseention of Hastings, the directors 
and the company were much engrossed wdth 
home matters, while the state of their affairs 
in India demanded also unremitting and serious 
attention. 

In 1778-9 extraordinary exertions were 
made to resist the combination of France and 
Bpain against British influence everywhere, 
but especially in the East. Instructions vrere 
sent overland to India for the reduction of 
Pondicherry, and the governors and coun¬ 
cils were urged to prosecute the war with all 
their energy. 

Ill April, 1779, the general court of pro¬ 
prietors voted unanimons thanks to the secret 
committee, for the spirited orders they issued 
for operations against Pondicherry and the 
French, and presented them vrith sums of five 
hundred, and three hundred guineas, for the 
purcliase of plate. Thanks were also Toted to 
Bir Hector Monro and Admiral Sir Edward 
Veruon, to each of whom was given a sword 
set w'ith diamonds, valued at seven hnudred 
and fifty gnineas. Three guineas bounty to 
each was voted for the first two thousand 
able-bodied seamen, two guineas each for the 
first two thousand ordinary seamen, and a 
guinea and a half each for the first two thou¬ 
sand laiitismen who should volunteer to serve 
ou hoard the fleets of his majesty. Resolutions 
were passed by the court of directors to 
build three 74-gun thips, with masts and 


yards, to be delivered over to such officer 
aa hia majesty might appoint to receive 
them.'* 

The following resume of the home events 
in which the company was interested at tliat 
time is as correct as it is brief:—“ The affairs 
of the company at this time engaged much of 
the attention of parliament. In 1779, an act 
had been passed declaring that the £1,400,000 
borrowed of the public Imd been repaid by 
the company, and that as their bond debt 
was reduced to £l,d00,000, they ’were autho¬ 
rized to declare a dividend of eight per cent* 
The territorial acquisitions and revenues were 
also to remain with them for another year, 
and the persona who at the passing of the 
act were in the offices of governor-general 
and council lor a in Bengal, were to hold the 
same during its continuance. In the follow¬ 
ing session Lord North acquainted the house 
that the company had not made such proposals 
for the renewal of their charter as were 
deemed satisfactory, and lie therefore moved 
that the Speaker should give the three years 
notice required by the act, previously to the 
cessation of their exclusive privileges of trade. 
Mt. Fox and Mr. Burke strongly opposed the 
minister, and asked whether he was not con¬ 
tent with having lost America? AVhether 
he could point out a single benefit wliich his 
motion was capable of producing, and whether 
he desired to behold those scenes of anarchy, 
confusion, distress, and ruin, which his idle 
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and iniiJofceiit. threats produce in the I 

company's possessions in India"* 

]\ir. Fox argued that the ministerial mea¬ 
sure %vas impracticahle, and that the govern¬ 
ment and the nation would prove themselves 
ungrateful to the country, if such a proposition 
we re t olerat ed. He d e dar e d that the di sp n t es 
between the minister and the company arose 
from the desire of the former to grasp the 
patronage of the latter.f In order to give 
time for dellheration, an act was passed con¬ 
tinuing the same privileges to the company 
as in the preceding year, to be reckoned trora 
llic 5th of April, 17S04 

On the 12til of January, 17S1, a select 
committee of the house was appointed to iu- 
([uire into the petitions of the company and 
tlie inhabitants of Bengal, against the consti¬ 
tution of the supreme court and the action of, 
Bj'itisli Jaw generally. 

On the 27th of April, Lord North proposed 
the appointment of a secret committee to in¬ 
quire into the causes of the war in the Car- 
uatic. The celebrated Edmund Burke de¬ 
manded that the committee should be open ; 
but, as tiie foreign enemies of England would 
A^'atch the progress of such inquiry in an open 
committee, and profit by the information to 
be obtained, Lord North carried his point 
Lord North, throughout the session, displayed 
an open enmity to the company, the real 
source of which was, what Charles Fox 
charged upon him, a desire to grasp the pa¬ 
tronage. Edmimd Burke was not less an 
enemy, but he wae insidious. 

At length tiie two acts were passed: the 
one concluding an agreement between the 
public and the company ;§ the other to re* 
dress and ]U'event tlie recurrence of the com¬ 
plaints against the supreme court at Calcutta.[[ 
By the firat-mentioned act the company's ex¬ 
clusive privileges were continued till 1791, 
with three years" notice; during which time i 
the territorial acquisitions and revenues were 
to remain in their possession. After a divi¬ 
dend of eight per cent, on the capital of 
Jiii,200,000, three-fourths of the surplus pro¬ 
fits were to go to the public, and one-fourth 
to the company. Accounts of the state of the 
company’s aflairs were to be laid before the 
lords of tJie treasury and tlie general court. 
During the w’ar with France, Spain, and Hol¬ 
land, the com 2 )aiiy were to pay one-fourth of 
tlia expense of iiis majesty's ships in India, 
After peace, tJie company were to bear the 

* AuWfl Else and Froprm qf i/te India Com* 
vol. i. thap. xh p, 57^. 
t Parlmme^ftary HiMory^ 1780, voJ, xjci. 
t SO Geo. IIL cap, 56. 

I 2] Geo. JJL cap. 65. 

D 21 Goo. IIL cap. 70. 
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whole. The company were allowed to re¬ 
cruit, and to have two thousand men at one 
time ready for emhavkaLion during war, but 
only one thousand in peace. The parties 
filling the offices of governor-general, corn- 
man der-iu-chief, and inemhers of council, wer e 
to be removable only by the king on repre* 
sentatiou of the directors, who might appoint 
to vacancies on the approbation of the crown. 
The commander*iu-chief, if appointed by the 
directors a member of conncil, was to take 
rank as tw‘o members, but was not to succeed 
to the government unless specially appointed. 
British subjects were not to reside moro than 
ten miles from the presidency witliout leave 
from the government. 

Two important provisions were also in¬ 
serted. In addition to the enactment of 
1773, which required the directors to send 
to his majesty's government copies of all 
letters from India relating to the political, 
military, or revenue affairs of the company, 
a provision was now inserted that copies of 
all letters proposed to he sent by the direc¬ 
tors to India relating to those subjects, 
should first he suhinitted for lus majesty’s 
approval, aud if uo disapprohatiou was ex¬ 
pressed within fourteen days to the proposed 
despatch, the same might be forwarded to 
India. 

The other was a clause suggested by the 
heavy drafts which had, at a former period, 
been drawn from India, and nearly ruined 
the company, being, the minister remarked, 
“ the private lor tunes of Asiatic plunderers,” 
who would again seize upon the opportunity 
of doing BO with avidity. Lord North, in 
alluding' to the acceptance of presents, ob¬ 
served that it would be proper to interdict 
their receipt entirely, for which purpose it 
would be well to form a court of judicature 
in this country for the trial of offences com¬ 
mitted in India, This stiggestion, though 
not acted upon at that time, was adopted at 
a later period. 

The other act related to the supreme court, 
aud was passed to appease the minds of many 
persons wlto dreaded the consequences of the 
powers assumed by the supreme court,of 
India. 

The appointment of Lord Macartney to the 
governors flip of Madras was one of the signs 
of the times, as it regarded the progress of 
ministerial and parliamentary opinion respect¬ 
ing the company. The governing class in 
England became intensely desirous of obtain- 
I ing such posts as the governoi'ships of presi¬ 
dencies, and more especially the office of go¬ 
vernor-general, for members of their class. 
Lord Macartney was the first governor ap¬ 
pointed by the direct inteiTentiou of the go- 
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vernment, and lie unfortunately went to India 
in tlie apirit of one who folt tliat lid dia not 
owe Ills appointment to the conipanj^ and 
was superior in Tank, as well as tlie origin of 
Ilia appoiutineiitj to tlie company s Bcrvants^ 
He made, therefore^ little account of the 
opinion of Hastings, who was only a com¬ 
pany's official, although governor-general of 
Bengal. Lord Macartney was a polite man, 
capable of governing his temper, and pos- 
sessing much suavity of manner to inferiors 
in station; but lie had a high opinion of his 
order, liis office, and the source wbeiice he 
derived it, and hence all harmony between 
tlie governiiients of Bladraa and Bengal were 
froJii the clay of his arrival in India until 
Has tings left it iinjiossihle. At home, his 
lordship's measures and interests were hacked 
up by tJie government. 

Tidings of the appointment of Sir Elijali 
Im]>ey, by Govern or-gen era I Hastinge, to the 
Snddur Dewanny Adawlut, reached England 
in October, 1781, The directors doubted 
the legality of the proceeding, and parlia¬ 
ment took up the matter with considerable 
heat, A committee of inquiry was nomi¬ 
nated, and reported in strong terms upon 
the illegality of the conduct of Hastings and 
of Impey. An address of the whole house 
to hia majesty demanded the recall of Sir 
Elijah to answer to the house for his ac¬ 
ceptance of the office. The directors passed 
a resolution, on the 24 th of April, removing 
him, 

A report was made by the secret committee 
appointed to impiire into the causes of the 
war in the Carnatic, Mr* Hundas, the chair¬ 
man, Buhmitted to the house an enormous 
scries of reBolutioiis, w'hich amounted to no 
less than one hundred and eleven. The reso¬ 
lutions were divided into three classes, each 
class containing three distinct heads* The 
iirst regarded the general system of govern¬ 
ment; it censured the conduct of Mr, Hast¬ 
ings as governor-general, and that of Mr. 
Hornhy, governor of Bombay, and declared 
it to be the duty of the directors to recall 
them* The second and third classes related 
to the aflairs of the Carnatic. On these a 
bill of pains and penalties was brought in 
against 8ir Tliomas Knmbold, J, Whitehill, 
and P* Perring, Esqrs,, for breaches of public 
trust, and high crimes sad misdemesnours. 

On tlie 28th of Blay, the house of commons 
came to the following resolution:—■ 

" Resolved, That Warren Hastings, Esq*, 
governor-general, and William llornhy, Esq., 
president of the council at Bombay, having ia 
sundry instances acted in a mautier repvignant 
to the honour and policy of this nation, and 
thereby biuiight great calamities on India, 


and enormous expenses on the company, it is 
the duty of the directors to pursue all legal 
and effectual means for the removal of the 
said governor -general and president from 
their respective offices, and to recall them to 
Great BrilaiuT 

These measurea violently agitated the courts 
of directors and proprietors. Various meet¬ 
ings were held, and debates of the fiercest 
nature took place in them* On the 19tli 
of June, a special grand coni't was convened 
by requisition in the usual manner, when the 
following resolutions were passed :— 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
court, that the removing of Warren Hastings, 
Esq., the governor-general of Bengal, or any 
servants of the company* merely in compliance 
with a vote of the house of comm one, ^—without 
being satisfied that the grounds of delinquency 
against the said Warren Hastings, or eiicii 
other servants, are sufficient of themselves to 
vindicate the directors in coming to such a re¬ 
solution,—would weaken the con Men ce which 
the servants of the company ought to enter¬ 
tain of the justice of their employers, and wdll 
tend to destroy that independency w hich the 
proprietors of East India stock ought to enjoy 
in the management of their own affairs.’^ 

" Resolved, That it he recommended to the 
court of directors not to carry into eftect any 
resolution they may come to relative to the 
removal of Warren Hastings, Esq.* till such 
resolution shall have been approved by a 
general court.'' 

From the 20th of June to the 9th of Octo¬ 
ber, the directors, in various nieetings, dia- 
cussed the condradictory con elusions to which 
tlie house of commons and the court of pro- 
juietary had arrived, and passed resohitions 
at last in harmony with those of the eotumons. 
It being well understood that the directors 
passed these resolutions under pressure from 
the government, and seven of the directors 
having recorded a protest against the rccali 
of Hastings, the comi; of proprietary again 
meton the 2Istof October, and again passed a 
resolution by a majority of three hundred and 
fifty-three votes in a house of five hnmlrcd 
and tiiree persons, forbidding the removal of 
llastiug.s, vindicating him from the imputa¬ 
tions thrown on iiim by parJiament and a 
majority of the directors* and attributing to 
the directors tliemselvea the misfortunes, ware, 
and debts, which the resolution alleged Hast¬ 
ings by extraordinary fidelity and ability had 
done much to retrieve* On the 22nd of Oc¬ 
tober the directors rescinded their resolution 
against Hastings. 

There were frequent changes of ministry; 
but the tone of parliament and of government 
was adverse to the company* In April, 1783# 
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Mr. DHildas broiigiit in a bill for the better 
government of India. It uas rejected* Tlie 
session terminated without any further attack 
up 0 111 h e CO m p any* D ur in g th e re ee ss th e cele - 
brated India hill of Fox and Burke was framed* 
Mr* Burke was then in the government* ]\Ir. 
Fox brought in his bill on the IBth of No¬ 
vember. Tho company petitioned against it* 
Burke delivered one of bis most eloquent 
and imposing orations in its behalf* Hia de¬ 
scriptions of the misdeeds of the company were 
exaggerated; and those of the civilization^ 
and excellent qualities of the people and go^ 
vernmenta of India, were contrary to fact and 
philosophy. Against Hastings the speech waa 
virulent. The hill passed the commons^ and 
went up to the lords : the company again jieti- 
tioned. The lords threw out the bill. The 
king was known to bo ojjposed to it, and 
a large popular party in the country was 
equally so. The commons passed most serious 
reaoJiitions condemnatory by implication of 
the course pursued by tho crown and the 
}>eera. Idle ministry was dismissed* and 
lA illiam Fitt appointed hist lord of the trea¬ 
sury and chancellor of the exchequer* ilr* 
Pitt brought in a bill *^for the better govern¬ 
ment and management of the affairs of the 
East India Company'^ on the lOtli ol Jamiary. 
The commons rejected it* On the 25th of 
March jiarliament was dissolved* The court 
of proprietors of India stock manfully sup¬ 
ported Hastings, and resolved that he should 
not be recalled* 

When Hastings reached England, as be¬ 
fore related, lie proceeded at once to London. 
In June, 1785, he received Ju person the 
thanks of the very same court of directors 
which censured and sought to remove him, 
when they supposed the favour of the cabinet 
would he secured by doing so* 

In January, 1786, Major Scott announced 
in parliament that Mr. Hastings was anxious 
to defend himself against tlie aspersions 
thrown on him by ^Ir* Edmund Burke, and 
challenged the great philosopher and orator 
to bring forward liis impeachment. This was 
imprudent, and rather prejudiced than served 
the case of Hastiuga in the house. At length 
that impeachment was made, m notable for 
the amazing eloquence displayed in it, espe¬ 
cially by Sheridan and Burke* It is gene¬ 
rally considered tJiat Hastings did not display 
his Usual abilityin managing hia defence, and 
thia is attributed to the fact that he bad not 
been accustomed to work with English agen¬ 
cies and in English modes. Nearly hia whole 
life Lad been spent in India, and his mind had 
become adapted to Indian iiitriguee* Lord 
Macaulay says, “ Of all his errors, the most 
serious was, perhaps, the choice of a cham¬ 


pion. Clive, ill similar circumstances, had 
made a eingularly happy selection. He put 
himself into the hands of Wedderburn, aftcu- 
' wards Lord Loughborough, one of the few 
great ad^^ocates who liave been alao great in 
the house of commons. To the defence of 
Olive, therefore, nothing was wanting, neither 
learning nor knowledge of the world—neither 
forensic aeuteuess nor the eloquence which 
charms political assemblies. Hastings en¬ 
trusted hifl interests to a very different person, 
a major in tlie Bengal army named Scott* 
This g^entleman had been sent over from India 
some time before, as the agent of the go¬ 
vernor-general* It was rumoured that hia 
sei^uces were rewarded with oriental ninni- 
ficence ; and we believe that he received 
miicli more than Hastings could conveniently 
spare* The major obtained a seat in parlia¬ 
ment, and was there regarded as the organ of 
his employer. It was evidently impossible 
that a gentleman so situated could speak with 
the authority wliieh belongs to an indepen¬ 
dent position. Nor bad tbe agent of Hastings 
tbe talent necessary ibr obtaining tbe ear of an 
assembly, wiilcb, accustomed to listen to great 
orators, had naturally become fastidious. He 
waa always on his legs ; he was very tedious, 
and he had only one topic, the merits and 
wrongs of Hastings. Everybody who knows 
the house of commons will easily guess what 
follow^ed* The major w^as considerecl as the 
greatest boro of Ids time. There w as hardly 
a day on which the newspapers did not con¬ 
tain some puff upon Hastings, signed Asi- 
aticus or Eengalensis, but kumvn to be w ritten 
by tbe iudefatigable Scott; and hardly a monlh 
in wdiich some bulky pamphlet on the same 
subject, and from the same pen, did not pass 
to tlie trunk-makers and the pastry-cookB.*^ 
hluch of what his lordship has said of 
Major Scott, in tho above passage, is correct; 
but, on various grounds, IBcott was an agent 
well adapted to the purposes for w bicli Hast¬ 
ings had chosen him. His knowledge of all 
the circumstances, personally and practically, 
on the ground of which the govern or-gen oral 
expected to be called to account, was perfect* 
He was w^ell acquainted with all the person¬ 
ages who figured in these transactions* Hia 
industry was unwavering, and his personal 
friendship and admiration for Hastings the 
W'armest* Hastings did not select him as lus 
agent in view of a parliamentary impeach¬ 
ment, but in view of attack in the couids of 
directors and proprietors. Scott was a far 
more suitable agent for tliis purpose than 
Wedderburn ivouid have been* He knew 
the ways of the clirectory, the tune and tem- 
j)er of the proprietors, his 'whole time waa 
given to ivork among them for Hastings, and 
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lie did so successfully. His entering purlia- 
ment was an after-thanglitj and lie was tliei e 
yevy iiBeful to his friend; he corrected imiu- 
uiernUe mb statements, and was "'always on 
Ids legs ” for that purpose during the debates. 
]\Iany a rhetorical flourish, very captivating 
to the house of commons was made eheeriy 
ridiculous by a dry, prosy, hut true Btatcincnt 
from Bcolt There was no putting him down, 
he was proof against all ridicule, leiteratiag 
his dry facts, financial, military, politipl, ami 
]>ersoual, until they ceased to he disputed- 
He was a bore in the sense Lord Macaulay 
jH'oclaims it, and lie was so also to the enemies 
of Hantings, by his unsleeping vigilance, his 
libysicid endurance, and liis ever-pestering, 
worrying statements and counter “Statements, 
wliicii ivere confounding to his antagonists, 
not one man among whom knew anything 
of the subjects of debate, except Burke. 
Btirke, Dun das (the Lord Advocate of Scot* 
land), and Sir Philip Francis, were tlic only 
men of great mark acquainted witli Indian 
ahaira. Burke had read on the subject, with 
a view to an Indian appointment from the 
ministry, wdiicli he knew he could never re¬ 
ceive from the company ; and he was em - 
bittered, therefore, against the latter and its 
agents. His mind was inflamed with envy 
against Hastings as much as w^as that of | 
Francis, Burke was, from these circum¬ 
stances, an indefatigable student of Indian 
aftairs, Sheridan spoke with glowing elo¬ 
quence on subjects of which he knew notldng. 
Bnndas learned much of Indian aflairs when 
he served as chairman of the committee which 
produced the hundred and eleven resolutions. 
Francis, of course, knew Calcutta tvell, and 
the doings of inemhers of the supreme council; 
but of the liiuguagcs, peoples, and mind of 
India he knew little, almost notlnng. A 
plain, stern, dogged, persevering, matter of 
fact man, “well up” in Indian affairs, was 
very nsefu! to Hastings in the house, and ab¬ 
solutely indispensable among the constituency 
of the company. With these Scott had con¬ 
stant intercourse : there w-as probahly not a 
director, not a single member of the pro¬ 
prietary, with whom Scott liad not talked 
over the whole question. All the holders 
of India stock might have had Scott’s ar- 
gnments by heart, Hastings . foresaw this, 
and made his selection judiciously. It is 
quite true, as Lord Macaulay affirms, that 
Hastings was destitute of a parliamentary 
advocate possessing the splendour of elo¬ 
quence which Burke, Sheridan, or Wedder- 
buru possessed; but tliat wuis not, as Lord 
Macaulay represents, his fanlt; nor did the 
circmnatance of Wedderhurn being Olive's 
adviser and defeudex* show any superiority of 
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jiidgniBut on tlie part of that great man to 
llastingB in the selection of his advocates, for 
Wedderhurn had been tlie early friend and 
associate of Glive, and offered hia services, 
which were, of course, thankfully accepted. 
Had Hastings found a similar friend, he 
would have gladly made his eloquence, 
tact, and legal knowledge available; but 
llustiugs had spent many years in India, and 
had formed few new friendships in Eugland. 
None of his old Bchoolfellows and early com- 
1 (anions were in a condition to do by liini os 
Wedderhurn did by Olive. Yet many men 
of note, and among'tliem tliose who believed 
that he had acted very -wrong in several of 
the proceedings for w'hicli he was called in 
question, -were indignant at the mfiliguaut 
pej'seentions with wliich Burke and others 
pursued him, and made themseh es his friends. 
Lords Mansfield, Lansdowne, and Thurlow 
(the Chancellor) were foremost among them. 
Fitt was another of the eminent men tvho 
doubted the propriety of various parts of the 
conduct of Hastings, but w^oa seandalized at 
the virulence of the proceedings against him. 
He had even privately confessed to Major 
Scott (for the untiring major had interviews 
with all the ministers) that Hastings deserved 
high rewards from bis country, which he, as 
minister, w^as only prevented from re com¬ 
mending his majesty to confer, by the fact that 
a vote of censure remained on the journals 
of the commons. The leading opponents of 
government were the leading oiqjoneuts of 
Hastings in the bouse; but tlie king, the 
holders of Indian stock, and the country, ^vere 
intensely prejudiced against that party. The 
whigs in and out of the house opposed him, 
and a small but powerful section of the tones, 
especially those who -were disappointed of 
places by the government. One of the rnOBt 
fertile sources of attack against Hastings out 
of the house was the history of h!s marriage, 
and tlie name of Imboff, and the guilt of bis 
divorced wife, formed the material of the 
sarcastic squibs wliLcli were flung about iu 
the clubs, coffee-houses, and journals. Lord 
North and Fox were accused of adding light 
labours of this kiml to their relentless oppo¬ 
sition in the house, Hastings did much to 
provoke all this, by an ostentatious defiance 
of his enemies. This did not arise, as Lord 
Macaulay supposes, from indiscretion and an 
undervaluing of his enemies; it arose froni 
the fact that he tvas not conscious of guilt in 
the transacUons where his lordship considers 
his guUt manifest. In some matters where 
his most ardent friends could not have de¬ 
fended him, he believed himself to have been 
in the right, and remained in that belief to 
the end of his days. Hia conscience was 
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ncitlier tender nor enllglitened: lie was not, 
in any sense of the word, a religions man; 
but, as a politician, lie was convinced that 
the conise he had taken in India was that 
whieli Ms duty to the company and to his 
country demanded. The consciences of Burke, 
Francis, Sheridan, North, or Fok Beeni to 
have been neither moro tender nor more en- 
liglvtened than that of Hastings, Tliere is 
no doubt that the dedant altitude which he 
took also arose from his determined character, 
lie was not a man to quail before any foe. 
He who could coolly write despatches in re¬ 
ference to negotiations with the Mahrattas, 
when barred up in a house at Benares, with 
a few soldiers to defend him against half a 
million of fanatics, was not to be put down 
by the force of faction or the eloquence 
of political adventurers, however vast and 
dazzling the powers tliey might bring against 
Jiim ill the contest. It is remarkable that 
Hastings appeared to feel as little and fear as 
little the great weight of character and public 
station wliich some of his opponents brought 
against him, as lie did the genius and personal 
hostility of others. The courage and per¬ 
sistence of Hastings were sustained by the 
openly avowed favour of the court. The 
king was his friend. Clive had derived much 
protection from the royal favour, Hastings 
even more. The ladies of the court scandal¬ 
ized many by their attentions to Mrs, Hast¬ 
ings, and it soon became evident that those 
who wished to find favotir near the throne 
niuet not bo remembered among the per¬ 
secutors or proseeiitorB of Warren Hastings, 
The first note of war on the part of the oppo¬ 
sition was an application for papers, by Ed¬ 
mund Burke. Only some of these were 
granted. In April, 178fi, the impeachment 
was produced, and Hastings was informed 
that he niiglit be heard by counsel at the bar 
of the house. Hastings defended liimself in 
person. He not an orator. Tie was a 
great writer, and relied much on the power 
of Ida pen for hi a defence. It w\a3 eloquent, 
but of vast length, and tired the patience of 
a house much fonder of exciting logomachies 
than of business Btatements. 

In the beginning of June, Burke hronght 
forward that part of the impeachment which 
related to the employment of English troops 
in Kohilennd, in the service of the vizier, for 
a stipulated price. Bnrke affected to believe 
that he would have the support of Dnntks, 
who formerly, as chairman of a committee 
of inquiry, condemned the Roliilia invasion, 
Burke must have known that the versatile 
Dundas would not be bound by such a cir¬ 
cumstance ; this was patent to the whole 
house, and tlie folly of selecting the least viil- 


nemble point of the defence in the hope of 
catching the support of Dundas, or showing 
his inconsistency, was apparent to all the 
niemhers not hliiided by envy of Hastings, or 
pledged to the opposition. Dundas, as mili¬ 
tary men would say, turned the enemy's flank. 
He declared that although Hastings did wrong 
in supporting the aggressive designs of tlie 
Nabob of Oude, yet he had atoned for that 
fault, and ivon beside the lasting gratitude of 
his coimtry hy subsequent services, Tiie 
tactics of Burke were iiicliscreet, and tlie spirit 
of hi 8 speech not Jess so. The feeling of the 
house was strong against liim. Many of his 
expected supporters, finding tliat his first 
movement displayed bad generalship, forsook 
him. Only sixty-seven voted for the motion, 
in a house of one hundred and eiglity-aix mem¬ 
bers, A considerable number of the supposed 
supporters of the prosecution slunk away, 
Pitt spoke not, but voted for Hastings, The 
house of commons, on rejjort of a secret com- 
miffee, bad censured the Eohilla wav ; a majo¬ 
rity of the directors had censured it; but ainee 
then the whole of the facts had become Itnowu, 
they had been discussed with great ability in 
tho court of proprietary by men the first and 
ablest in connection with Indian affairs, their 
speeches had been published, the error and 
the extenuation had been canvassed, and the 
commons in its final verdict refused to be car¬ 
ried away by the clap-trap of ready speakers, 
or affected by glowing antitheses of rhetori¬ 
cians with less claim to principle than Hastings 
himself, were all tlie wrong-doing attributed 
to him chargeable at his door. 

It was universally expected by the public 
til at the impeachment would now drop, and 
even the government seems to have thought 
so, for Lord Thurlow openly spoke, not¬ 
withstanding the reserve of Pitt, of the 
desirableness of creating Hastings Baron 
Daylesford. 

Un tlie 13th of June, the country, if not the 
house, was startled by a renewal of the prose¬ 
cution. Fox brought forw^ard a resoitition, 
condemnatory of wliat was called the depo¬ 
sition of the Bajah of Benares, Fox was 
eloquent on the occasion, Francis was learned, 
epigrammatical, and malignant as a demon, 
Pitt exposed the party purpose of Fox, tlie 
personal hatred of Francis, and eulogised in 
one of the most statesman dike of hia speeches 
the policy, courage, and justice of Hastings 
in the transaction for wliicli it was sought to 
condemn him. After an eloquent jnstification 
of Hastings, the house was astonished by the 
minister’s declaration, that he slioiild vote for 
Fox's motion, because the fine laid upon 
Cheyfc Sing was too heavy, altiiongh Hastings 
did rigid to fine Jiim ! Pitt s vote was eJearl)' 
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not an lionest one. Like Fox liiinself, he had 
aims of hie own in v\gw, and he would npliold 
or sacrifice Hastings as heat promoted those 
aims* H!e deemed it politic to conciliate the 
opposition, and appear iuipaTtlah From the 
first, he was unwilling to be thought the par- 
tiKan of Hastings, while he denoniiced the 
proaecntion in tlm private circle of his friends 
witli imspaviag severity. What made the 
conduct of Pitt in the house most extraordinary 
was, that the nstml miniKterial drcnlar had 
gone out to his party the before, re<[nes£- 
ing their presence in the lioiise to vote against 
the motion of Fox. Tiie change of opinion 
was attrihiited to Mr, Dimdas, wlio, on this 
subject, influenced the mind of the premier, 
TJie persuasives by which Hundas succeeded 
were appeals to tlie love of power, and the 
ambition characteristic of Pitt* Hastings was 
more a favourite at court than himself, and 
Pitt was led by the insinuations of Hoiulaa to 
* believe that he would soon hecome Ms rival, 
as either a peerage or dishonour must result 
from the iinpeachment. The effect ot Pittas 
tergivergation upon the success of the motion 
was decisive. It w-as carried by one hundred 
and seventy-five against sixty-ciglit, many in 
the majority declaring that they voted against 
their conscience to support the policy of the 
minister. 

lu 1787, the prosecution was reue\ved* 
The first charge opened was iu connection 
with the conduct of Hastings to the begums 
of Glide, a portion of his public life more open 
to censure than any other. Sheridan intro¬ 
duced the charge in the most brilliant ora¬ 
tion ever made by him, and which produced 
ail effect in the house greater tlian probably 
any otlier speech ever delivered* After 
Sheridan's speech, the debate was adjourned. 
When tlie house resumed, it was evident that 
the eloquence of Sheridan had decided the 
motion. The house was now as much carried 
aw'ay by eloquence, irrespective of the merits 
of tile question, as upon the first reBolutiou 
they were coldly insensible to the finest pas¬ 
sages of the orator, and looked only to the 
facts of the case* The influence of Pitt, 
however, had ns much to do in forming the 
majorities on all the motions* as either elo¬ 
quence or justice. Pitt supported Sheridan, 
as he had supportod Pox* One hundred and 
seventy-five against sixty-eight carried the 
motion. 

Tlie party carrying on the impeachment 
were now siii'e of victory, and Iiurried iiume" 
rous resolutions through the house. The 
friends of Haatings began to forsake him, 
as tlioae of Clive had deserted him in the 
hour of misfortune. The sergeant-at-arma 
arrested him, and brought Mm to the bar 


of the peers, where Burke was directed by 
the commons to produce an impeachment 
founded upon their resolutions. The ]ieriod 
for prorogation was too close to allow of pro¬ 
ceeding with the case, and Hastings was 
discharged on bail. At the opening of the 
following session, the commons proceeded to 
form a committee to manage the impeachment. 
The leading members of the opposition were 
called on to serve, ami no name w^as objected 
to until that of Francis was read, when a 
large number of members objected to the in¬ 
justice and indecency of the most malignant 
personal enemy Hastings had being placed in 
that position. It is much to the discredit of 
the leading men of the opposition, that they 
fiercely contended for the apipointmerit of 
Francis, Hun da a and Wi J be rf dree, believing 
that Pitt would sustain the niotion for the 
appointment of Francis, upheld it* "VVilbcr- 
force was especially ingenious in Ida aigu- 
inentative support. Pitt suddenly rose and 
opposed the appointment of Francis, The 
heaven-born minister” had everything liis 
own way; his servile followers voted that 
Francis was not a fit person to be nominated 
on the committee. 

On the 13th of February, 1788, the sittings 
commeneed, on the result of which the fate of 
Hastings depended. The scene Jms been 
portrayed by the brilliant pen of hlacanlay. 
In one of the happiest, richest, and most lervid 
ontfiuwdngs of Ills eloquence, lie has impressed 
the Bolemnity, importance, and the whole 
aspect of the court upon the mind of this ge¬ 
neration of readers. The trial, amongst otiior 
things, was remarkable for the great number 
and singular variety of notable perBons who 
were spectators :—” The long galleries were 
crowded by an audience such as has rarely 
excited the fears or tlie emulation of an orator. 
There were gathered together, from all parts 
of a great, free, enlightened, and prosperous 
empire, grace and female loveliness, wit and 
learning, the represeutativea of every science 
and of every art. There were seated round 
the queen the fair-haired young daughters of 
the house of Brunswick, There the ambassa¬ 
dors of groat kings and commonw'ealths ga^ed 
with admiration on a spectacle which no other 
country iu the world could present* Thore 
Biddons, in the prime of lier majestic beauty, 
looked with emotion on a scene surpassing all 
the imitatioua of the stage. There the histo¬ 
rian of the Xtoman empire thought of the days 
when Cicero pleaded the cause of Bicily against 
Verres, and when, before a senate which still 
retained some sliow’^ of freedom, Tacitus tliun- 
d e re d agai n s t th e o ppres s or o f A fr i ca Th ere 
were seen, side by side, the greatest painter 
and the greatest scholar of the age. The 
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epectacle had allured Eeyuolds from that easel 
which 1ms preserved to ua the thoughtful 
foreheads of so iiiauy ’writers aud statesmen, 
and the sweet smiles of so many noble ma¬ 
trons* It had induced Parr to suspend his 
labours in that dark and profound mine from 
wldcli he liad extracted a vast treasure of 
erudition—’a treasure too often bniied in the 
earth, too often paraded with injudicious and 
inelegant ostentation, but still precious, mas¬ 
sive, and splencluh There appeared the 
voluptuous charms of her to whom the heir 
of the throne had in secret plighted his faitlu 
There, too, was she, the heantiful mother of a 
beautiful the Saint Cecilia, whose deli¬ 
cate features, lighted up by love and music, 
art has rescued from the common decay* 
There were the members of that brilliant so¬ 
ciety, which r|noted, criticised, and exchanged 
repartees under the idch peacock hangings of 
Mrs, Montague* And there the ladies whose 
lips, more persuasive than those of Fox him¬ 
self, had carried the Westminster election 
against palace and treasury, shone round 
Qcorgiana, Duchess of Devonshire*” 

Buch were the spectators of the scene, and 
the audience before which the eloquence of 
England's best orators was about to be dis¬ 
played* The descriptions given by Lord 
Macaulay of the appearance of Hastings on 
tin's occasion and his approach to the bar, of 
his counsel and his accusers, are amongst the 
most graphic and life-like wbicli his pen has 
depicted:—^^^The serjeants made proclama¬ 
tion. Hastings advanced to the bar, and bent 
Ids knee* The culprit was indeed not un- 
w’orthy of that great presence* He had ruled 
an extensive and populous country, had made 
laws and treaties, liad sent forth armies, bad 
set up and pulled dowui princes* And in his 
lugli place be had eo borne himself that all 
had feared him, that most liad loved him, and 
that hatred itself could deny him no title to 
glory, except virtue* He looked like a great 
man, aud not like a bad man. A person 
small and emaciated, yet deriving dignity 
from a carriage which, while it indicated 
deference to the court, indicated also habitual 
self-jiosseesion and self-respect; a high and 
inteiJectnal forehead, a brow pensive, but not 
gloomy; a mouth of inflexi^ le decision ; a 
lace pale and w’orn, but serene, on which w^as 
written as legibly as under the picture in the 
couneil-chamber at Oalcntfa, Me7i$ caqua in 
ardiits: such was the aspect wdth which the 
great proconsul presented liimself to his 
Judges* Hie counsel accompanied him, men 
all of whom were afterw^ards raised their 
talents and learning to the highest posts in 
their profession : theboldand strong-minded 
Law, afterwards chief-juBtice of the King's 


Bench; the more humane and eloquent Dallas, 
afterwards chief-justice of the Common Pleas; 
and Plomer, Avho, nearly twenty years later, 
successfully conducted in the same high court 
the defence of Lord Melville, and subse¬ 
quently became vice-chancellor and master of 
the rolls* But neither the culprit nor hia ad¬ 
vocates attracted so nmeh notice as the accu¬ 
sers* In the midst of the bla^c of red 
drapery, a space had been fitted up with 
green benclics and tables for the commons* 
The managers, with Burke at their head, 
appeared in full dress* The collectors of 
gossip did not fail to remark that even Fox, 
generally so regardless of his appearance, had 
paid to the illiistiious tribunal the complfinent 
of weaving a bag and sword* Pitt had refused 
to be one of the conductors of the impeach¬ 
ment; and hia commanding, copious, and sono- 
Tous eloquence, was wanting to that great mus¬ 
ter of various talents* Age and blindness had 
unfitted Lord North for the duties of a public 
proBeciitlou, and bis friends were left w ithout 
the help of his excellent sense, his tact, and 
his urbanity. But in spite of the absence of 
these two distinguished members of the lower 
house, the box in wddeh the inauagers stood 
contained an array of Bpeakers such as, per¬ 
haps, had not appeared together since the great 
age of Athenian eloquence. There were 
Fox and Sheridan, the English DemostlicneB, 
and the English Hyperides* There waa 
Burke, ignorant indeed, or negligent of the 
art of adapting his reasonings and his style to 
the capacity and taste of Ida hearers, but in 
amplitude of comprehension and richness Of 
imagination superior to every orator, ancient 
or modern* Tliere, w'ith eyes reverentially 
fixed on Burke, appeared the finest gentleman 
of the age; his form developed by every 
manly exercise; his face beaming with in¬ 
telligence and spirit,—^the ingenious, the chi- 
valrona, the bigh-souled Windiiam* Nor, 
though surrounded by such men, did tlie 
youngest manager pass unnoticed* At an 
age when most of those who distinguish them¬ 
selves in life are still contending for prizes 
and fellowships at college, lie bad won for 
himself a coiispicuous pilace iu parliament. 
No advantage of fortune or connection was 
wanting that could set off to tlie Ijeight Ida 
splendid talents and bis unblemished honour* 
At twenty-three be bad been thought worthy 
to be ranked.with the veteran statesmen who 
appeared as the delegates of the British com¬ 
mons, at the bar of the British nobility,” TJiis 
was the future Eaii Grey, the premier under 
whose government the reform bill was carried. 

The reading of the charges and answ'ers of 
Hastings occupied several days* Burke then 
opened the impeachment in a speech which 
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coiitcniporarics describe as producing by tl^e 
solemnity and Tnaiiner of tlie oratoTj as much 
eHeet as by its powers of reasoning and mar¬ 
vellous eloquence. Even Thurlow, the deter¬ 
mined abettor of Hastings^ uttered exclama- 
tiouB of admiration, and, at the close of the 
peroration, Hastings liiraself appeared affected, 
notwithstanding the dauntless and proud front 
he bore. Fox, Grey (afterwards Eai'l Grey), 
Lord Loughborough (formerly the advocate 
of Clive), and Sheridan, all betrayed an ani - 
mus the most hostile to tiie prisoner at the 
bar ; but the lord-chan cell or, a Jiost in him¬ 
self (considering his abilities, bohluesa, and the 
advantages of his situation), indicated from the 
first a resolution to save Mm, Tiie trial was 
so protracted that public curiosity flagged, 
and the persecutors became leas conlident. 
Their great canls had been played, and the 
game was not won. The defence of Hasfijigs 
was expected to be brilliant, and to come with 
telling power w ben the impressions produced 
by the orations of bis accusers were worn 
away. Such was the state of matters at the 
end of June, and when botli liouses were 
weary of the session. Only thirty-five days 
were given to the trial; it was obliged to 
stand over for another year, 

Jn 17S'd other business drew away tlie 
attention of the house and the public from the 
trial; the illness of the king excited the popu¬ 
lar sympathy greatly, and still further eoiitri- 
bnted to cast the interest taken in the trial 
into the shade. The friends of Hastings 
grew bolder. Advantage was taken of iu- 
decorous expressions nsed by Burke, to move 
a vote of censure upon him in the commons, 
and it was carried. This deeply humiliated 
tlie great man, and deprived him of much 
moral power in bis further prosecution of the 
ijnpeachinent. 

In ITtlt) parliament was dissolved, and the 
temper of the new house towards Hastings 
was tested by !iis friends, nearly as soon as 
it had assembled. It was maint.iitied that 
the dissolution put an end to the prosecution. 
Pitt and the opposition united in affirming 
the contrary, Several of the articles of 
impeachment were, however, withdrawn, in 
order to facilitate the more rapid issue of 
tlie case. 

In 1791 the prosecution on the part of the 
committee became less bitter, with the excep¬ 
tion of Edmund Burke, who clung to it with 
all the tenacity of hatred which animated 
Francis, who, although not on tlie committee, 
was perpetually in communication with its 
members, and was, out of the house, the life 
of the prosecution, which still chased the 
alread}*^ severely punished and much suffering 
Hastings, 


lu 1795 Hastings appeared before the bar 
of the lords to hear jiuigment. The curiosity 
of the public now returned with full force. 
His opponent Loughborough was chaucellor; 
bis friend Thurlow was in opposition; the 
committee for managing the impeachment was 
broken up into various parties, its members at 
enmity with one another ; and out of the body 
of peers who took so deep an interest in 
the trial at its comniencement, sixty had 
gone before the great tribunal, to render 
their own last account. Twenty-nine peers 
voted. Six voted against Hastings on the 
charges in connection with Cheyte Sing and 
the begums, a still emaller number voted 
against him on the other important articles 
of impeachment, and on none of the relatively 
niinor charges was there a single voice against 
him, lie was infonned from the woolsack 
that he was acquitted. He bowed with the 
same air of respectful dignity, firmness, and 
self-consciousiieas, as wdien he approached 
that bar nearly eight years before. 

The decision met with almost universal ap¬ 
proval. It was felt by the public that he had 
been put to an enormous cost—a fortune had 
been expended in bis defence ; that hU anxieties 
for so many years were terribly penal; tliat he 
bad been pursued with bitter personal aid- 
niosity and jealous political envy; that his 
errors had been sought out with a vindictive¬ 
ness Bucb as had never before been directed 
against a public man, and that his great ser¬ 
vices had been unrequited by the country for 
whose greatness and glory he had done so 
much. All men Lad come to the conclusion 
that, but for War re a Ha stings, the Asiatic 
empire of England had vanished from beneath 
licr eceptre, 

Hastings returned from the bar of the lords 
to his seat—the old family seat at Dayleaford^—* 
a victor, hut terribly impoverished by his con¬ 
test, He had purchased the old manor house 
and estate, which had three quarters of a cen¬ 
tury before passed ovit of the family. The 
dream of his life's young morning was 
realized—lie was *' Hastings of Haylesford.'’ 
But, alas! he took up hie abode there when 
fortune bad done mucli against him, as well as 
for him; and the remainder of his years were 
destined to be spent in comparative obscurity. 
The malignity of his enemies pursued him 
still. Francis, Burke, and Lund as were as 
bitter as ever ; they lost no opportunity, pub¬ 
lic or private, not merely to damage liis repu¬ 
tation, but to hurt his interests. But for the 
generosity of tlie East India Company he 
must have sunk into poverty. 

Like many great men wdio have a genius 
for ptddic business and for government he 
was a bad manager of his private affairs; and 
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he who, as g^oveyEor-general of India, saved 
an empire from financial anarchy, was more 
than once on the verge of pocimiary riiiiij as 
Hastings of Davies ford/’ 

Pitt continued to regard him with envy, 
because he enjoyed the king's favour; and 
because, on Eastern affairs, if not in other de¬ 
partments of statesmanship, lie W’onld have 
been a superior authority if permitted to 
emerge into public life. When Pitt retired 
iVotn power, Hastings was nearly seventy 
years old. 

In 1813 lie was examined as a witness be¬ 
fore the commons on the subject of Jiitlia; on 
wddch occasion the wliole house rose in re¬ 
spectful liomage as he left its bar. Many 
marks of public mpect were paid to liim 
after that time by the Prince Iiegent, the 
leading men of the day, and the people gene¬ 
rally. He wns also made a privy conucillor. 
His private life belongs rather to the biogra¬ 
pher, but the closing scene was appropriate 
to the courage and equanimity of his career. 
On the 22nd of August, 1818, according to 
IMaeaiilay—on the 3rd of that month, accord¬ 
ing to M. Auber and others—he closed his 
life, having attained his eightieth year. On 
that day he wrote to Colonel To one in the 
following remarkable terms I impose up¬ 
on myself the last office of communication be¬ 
tween yon and me, to inform yon that a few 
lioiii's remain, which are to separate us from 
each other for ever. The infliction that must 
end me is a total privation of the function of 
deglutition, which is equivalent to the extremi¬ 
ties of Imiiger, by the inability to takenonrish- 
ment I Jiave called you by the only appel¬ 
lation that language can express me, ^ Yar 
WoofadaTj my profitable friend ,* for such, 
with every otiier quality of friendship, I have 
ever experienced yours in all our mutual in- 
tercouree, and my heart has returned it (un- 
profitably, I own), but wifcli equal sentiments 
of the purest aftection. My owui conscience 
assuredly attests that I myself have not been 
wanting in my duty to my respectable em- 
ployers. [ quit the world, and their service, 
to w'hich I Bliall conceive myself, to the latest 
moment that I draw my breath, still devotedly 
attached, and in the firm belief that in the 
efficient body of directors I have not one in¬ 
dividual iJJ-affijcted towards me, I do not 


express my full feelings' I believe them all 
to be kindly, generously disposed towards me; 
and to the larger and constituent body I can 
only express a hope, that if there are any of a 
different sentiment, the number is hut few; 
for they have supported me, wlieii I thought 
myself abandoned by all other powers, from 
W'hom I ever thonght myself entitled to any 
benefit. My latest prayers shall be offered 
for their service, for that of my beloved coun¬ 
try, and for that also %vbose interest both had 
so long committed to my partial guardianship, 
and for which I feel a sentiment In my de¬ 
parting hours, not alien from that which is 
due from every subject to its own/' 

Thus tranquilly this serene and heroic man 
passed away, after a career so eventful and 
turbulent, in which, amidst all its tremendous 
storms, he was ever calm, resolute, and great. 

As it will not be necessary again to refer 
to this eminent personage in tlie progress of 
this history, except en passant, it may bo 
here noticed that, after his death, the most 
marked tokens of respect for his memory were 
shown by the East India Company, whichi 
lie had so long and so faithfully served, and 
winch, during his long retirement from pub¬ 
lic life, had soothed his sorrows and generously 
provided for his wants. A court ivas called, 
when the chairman, Campbell Majori banks. 
Esq., passed a warm eulogy upon his memory. 
The deputy-chairman, Mr, Hobinson, after- 
w'ards Sir George Bo bin son, w^ho had served 
in India as a civil officer of the company dur¬ 
ing a portion of tlio time when Hastings wm 
governor, followed the chairman in terms of 
high commendation of the personal and offi¬ 
cial conduct of Hastings. The following re¬ 
solution was passed :— 

Resolved, That as the last testimony of 
approbation of the long, zealous, and success¬ 
ful services of the late Right Honourable IVar- 
ren IJastings, in maintaining without diminu¬ 
tion the British possessions in India against 
the combined efforts of European, Moliam- 
medan, and Maliratta enemies, the statue of 
that distinguished servant of the East India 
Company be placed among the statesmen and 
heroes who have contributed in their several 
stations to the recovery, preservation, and se¬ 
curity of the Britisli po^ver and antliority in 
India/* 
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CHAPTER XCI. 

Tioym (Conlimec!), 


Bun I KG tlie progress of the events connected 
vdtli Haetings, which necessarily occupied so 
large a e[mce in the last chapter, the general 
affairs of the company occupied the attention 
of parliament and the country* In 1784, 
Pitt's hill was iatrodneed. The new parlia¬ 
ment met on the llhh of May^ and the premier 
took an early opportunity of bringing ibr- 
ward hfg measure for the fnture govei'nmeiit 
of India* In the sketch given of the history 
of the company's charters an cl constitutions, 
Pitt's hill was noticed sufficiently. The bill, 
after protracted discussions in parliament, 
and betvveen the government and the com¬ 
pany, was carried; but it was necessary in 
178?j to introduce another hill to amend it. 

During that year Lord llacartuey returned 
from India, and immediately Teceived a 
challenge from General Stuart, whose strange 
conduct in command of the Madras army 
during the war with Tippoo has been already 
noticed. His lordship was wounded. The 
circumstance led to the formation by tlie 
company of regulations against dueUtng of a 
most stringent character. 

After the brief service of Mr. Maepherson 
in the chair of the supreme council of Bengal, 
and the refusal of Lord Macartney to occupy 
it, tliQ directors took measures to find an ap¬ 
propriate snccessor to Hastings. This task 
was a difficult one, and their choice eventually 
fell upon Lord Cornwallis* He was appointed 
governor-generai and commnnder-in-chief, 
and was the first upon whom tlie duty de¬ 
volved of carrying out the act of 1784, 
General Sloper, who had previously assumed 
the command in chief of the army, was re¬ 
called upcm a pension* 

In 1787 the company made their first ar¬ 
rangements for an overland mail. In the 
same year, means were arranged for securing 
an annual budget of Indian finance to lay 
before parliament, 

In 1788, when the first struggles for liberty 
were indicated in France, fears were enter¬ 
tained in England that a war he tween the 
two countries would arise, from the principles 
put forth in popular assemblies in that country. 
The government of France was suepected of 
being anxious to divert the minds of the 
people from home topics to foreign conquests; 
and, as oriental dominion had always iieen a 
tempiting object to the lovers of glory in 
France, reasonable fears were entertained in 
England that projects of fresh Indian wars 
would be matured. Lord Cornwallis saw, 


or fancied he saw, symptoms of revived 
hope amongst some of the native priiiees that 
a coalition with soniG European power might 
he formed. He communicated these fears 
to the directors, and exercised increased 
vigilance upon the movements of the native 
chiefs, especially upon those oi Tippoo Saltan* 
At this juncture, differences sprung up be¬ 
tween the government at home and the court 
of directors, which led to intemjierate dis¬ 
cussions in the house of commons and among 
the proju ietors of Indian stock* 

In 1781 it had been decided by parliament 
that for every thousand men sent out for the 
defence of India by the government, the com¬ 
pany should pay two lacs of rupees* Four 
regiments had been ordered to be raised for 
service in India in the latter part of 1787, 
and disciiflaious arose a a to the rank of the 
officers relative to those in the company’s 
service. Petitions from the hit ter, as to the 
way in which they had been aupereeded and 
otherwise treated by the royal officers, caused 
discussions of an unpleaeant nature in the 
court of directors, and a long, angry, and nn- 
ealisfactory correspondence between tlie go¬ 
vernment and the court resulted, lu order 
to get rid of this difficulty, the directors de¬ 
clined aGce|tting the services of the four regi¬ 
ments. The crown insisted on sending them 
out* The company refused, in that case, to 
pay for them. Thus matters stood when, on 
the 2otli of February, 1788, Mr. Fict brought 
in a bill to enable the crown to send out 
troops without the consent of the company, 
and to bold the company liable for their pay¬ 
ment* The bill was opposed, and it ulti¬ 
mately passed both Ijouses, containing claussH 
which limited the number of king's troops 
which might be sent to India, and maintained 
out of the revenue of tlmt country. 

In August, 1789, the directors appointed 
Geueral Meadows to the government of Ma¬ 
dras, and Colonel Robert Abercromby com- 
mauder-in-chief of Bombay* 

At the close of that year, the directors 
made arrangements to reduce their military 
establishments, no danger such as had been 
apprehended Laving arisen from the political 
state of France. Lord Cornwallia was urged 
to consult economy in the reduction of the 
number of troops, native and European* At 
that very juncture, a new and terrible war in 
India was imminent. It is remarkable how 
frequently, when the company were preparing 
for retrenchment in military expenses, the 
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political lioTiaon became amldenly tlarkei^cd 1 
jiiid the tliimdev-cloud of war let Ioobc its 1 
firee. Tip poo Sultan was once more pre¬ 
paring to brave tlie power of England. 

The reveiuie settlements of Bengal occti- 
pied the attention of the directors as well as 
of the governor-general during 1789-00, \\ hat 
has been called the permanent settlement 
of Lord Gornwndlis received the approbation 
of the directors. The merits of Mr, Shore 
(the friend of Hastings) as a financier were 
brought out more fully than previously by 
tlie arrangements in connection with the per¬ 
manent settle me nt. Mr, Pitt W'as greatly 
struck with tiic ability dis]jlayed, and his im- 
piressioiis of Mr, Bliore^s great talents led to 
that gentleman’s selection as govern or-genera I 
of Bengah on the retirement of Lord Corn- 
walljs. The permanent settlement was car¬ 
ried into effect by orders from the court of 
directors, in March, 1798, fulfilling one of the 
clauses of the bill of 1781, “ That, to prevent 
future oppression, government were to be re¬ 
quested to fix an xiiialterable tribute rent” 
As the correspondence between Lord Oorn- 
wallia and the directors was frequent and 
their views concurrent, the measures taken 
by his governmeixt in civil affairs, although I 
not originating at home, may in this chapter 
be [U'oporly referred to. 

In 1793 district courts were established, 
for the satisfaction of litigants and the ends of 
justice. The same year his lordship invested 
the collection of revenue and the adminlatra* 
tion of justice in separate officers. In 1/07 
the British parliament substantially incor¬ 
porated the reguiations of Lord Cornwallis, 
in these and other respects, in an act for 
the internal governiiiGTit of Bengal. These 
” regulations ” for the administration of law 
and revenue were mostly suggested by Hast¬ 
ings, in previous provisions of a less perfect 
order, according as circumstances arose in 
Ilia day allowing of such. 

Matters in Iiulia now assumed the aspect of 
impending war, and Lord Oorinvallis pre- 
pa red hi m sel f for the i ssue. In otli er ch ap ters, 
the events of that war willbe related; in this 
place, it will be only necessary to say that 
EngJisJi interests u^re exposed to fresh 
dangers, and English arms obtained fresh 
trininphs. The conduct of Lord Corn'wallis 
was approved both by the company and the 
parliament. Thanks and honmirs were la¬ 
vished upon him, and if he received much 
praise he deserved much. The war which 
his lordship had conducted to eueh a suc¬ 
cessful issue did not receive such cordial 
support in parliament. The pacific decla¬ 
rations of the act of 17S4 were called for in 
both ho uses, and read. A motion was made 
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reaffirming the policy of that clause, in, if 
possible, stronger terms. Amongst the most 
ardent supporters of this motion tvas Lord 
Eawdon, who afterwards himself, placed 
in India in cirenmBtauces very similar to 
those of Lord Corn\vafiis, acted similarly to 
that nobleman, and had his conduct brought 
in question in a like way. It may indeed Im 
affirmed that most of tlie eminent men in the 
British parliament who were forward to con¬ 
demn the servants of the crown and company 
in India, wouKb Bmie circumstances, 

from motives of patriotism and justice, have 
felt themselves constrained to have acted an 
identical part. 

On the 21st of September, 17D2, the court 
of directors supposing that Lord Cornwallla 
would return to England sooner than he did, 
nominated Mr. Shore as his successor. The 
revolutionary proceedings in France alarmed 
the conservative susceptibilities of the Eng¬ 
lish, and war was declared. Instructions to 
this effect were sent out to Lord Gornwallia, 
and were acted upon by his lordship with hia 
usual wisdom and valour. 

On the 28rd of January, 1793, the East 
1 India Oompany resolved, nemine contradiceTUe, 
that the statue of Lord Gornwallis should be 
placed in the court-room of the India-house, 
in order “that his great services might be 
ever had in remembrance.” In J line follow¬ 
ing, another resolution was passed, also wirh- 
out a dissentient voice, granting his lordship 
an annuity of £5,000 as a reward for his 
services. 

The year 1793 was one of importance to 
the East India Company, as the period ap¬ 
proached when a new agreement must be 
made with the public. It soon became ob¬ 
vious that the just interests of the company, 
and those of India, were to he made sub¬ 
servient to political and interested parties 
at home, if their measurea conld be car¬ 
ried through parliament. The m aim fact urers 
of Manchester w^ere not free-traders in 1793, 
and they raised a fierce clamour agaiiist 
the importation of piece-goods from India, 
and the exportation of any machinery to 
India, by wliich cotton cloth might be more 
cheaply produced. These demands were 
effectually resisted. The China trade of the 
company, was, however, brought under modi¬ 
fications less in the interest of the company, 
and more in Favour of the public. The com¬ 
pany's charter was renewed for twenty years 
in spite of all opposition, personal, political, 
and commercial. 

Edmund Burke opposed the appointment 
of Mr. Shore, now made Sir John Shore, on 
tlie groiHid of hia friendsliip for Hastinga. 
It was supposed that the new governor- 
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g^eiisval would exercise an influence in India, 
with the couipanyj and with the government, 
adverse to the party of which Burke was Ihe 
liead in the matter of the impeachment of 
Hastings. “The chair'' replied to Burke in 
terms of becoming dignity, maintaining their 
prerogative, asserting tlie obligation which 
rested on them to select such high officials 
on the ground of personal fltiieea, and rejni- 
diating on their part all party motives. Sir 
John Shore was in England when this dis¬ 
cussion arose. Ho entered upon the duties 
of government on the 28tii of October, 1703. 
JMajor-gcneral Sir Robert Abercroinby as¬ 
sumed the ofiice of commander'in-cJiief, under 
the court's appointment of FSeptember, 171)2. 

Lord Hobai’t, who a nominee of Mr, 
Dmulas, was appointed to the gov'eniment of 
Madras on the 23r(l of October, 1798. He 
was also nominated governor*-general in case 
of the removal, from any cause, of Sir John 
Shore. Hir Cliarlea Oakley, who w’as super¬ 
seded by Lord Hobart, was, as a mark of 
res]iect, empowered to retain tlie reins of 
office for one month after his lordship's aiTi- 
val at Fort KSt. George. 

Tlie company, having had its attention 
directed to Birmah, advised a mission from 
Bengal to the King of Ava, Captain Symes 
eflected the purposes of the niiesioa entrusted to 
him, which gave great satisfaction to the gover¬ 
nor-general in India, and the directors at home. 

Mr. Huncan was appointed to the govern¬ 
ment of Bombay in 1795- 

In lT9t> important military arrangements 
took pilace in London, under the supervision 
of the directors, by whicli batta and other 
extra allowances were fixed, a recruiting depot 
established, furlough regulations made, and 
retirement allowances for oflicers ordained, 
the entire expense of which amounted to tlie 
large annual charge of ^£308,000, A singular 
sentence w-as wudtten at this time in the eom- 
paiiy’s communications with the government 
in Bengal:—That in reasoning upon political 
events in India, all conchisioue, from obvious 
causes, must be liable to great uncertainty." 

Lieutenant-generaL Sir Alured Clarke was 
appointed second in council, and commander- 
iu-ehiel at Madras. He was sent out in vicAv 
of a renewed war with Tippoo. 

On the 24th of October, 1797, Sir John 
Sliore was raised to the Irish peerage, in re¬ 
ward of his able services in India. "The title 
bestowed upon Sir John was an odd one in 
connection with an Irish peerage, as it was 
connected with an English seaport, hm style 
and title wm Baron Teignmouth. His lord- 
ship’s new honour was hardly needed to sus¬ 
tain Ms infliience in India, where he only for 
a short time continued after Ms new rank 


was conferred. In March, 1798, he returned 
to England. Previous to the return of liis 
lordship, the Marquis Cornwallis was again 
nominated for the governor-generalahip in 
I nd i a. Lo rd 11 ot h am wa s not expe c te d t o re - 
main in India, so that his provisional appoint¬ 
ment would be of no avail. There were many 
questions open which it was supposed tlie 
Marquis Cornwallis was especially qualified 
happily to close. The luilitary arrangements 
which at so much cost tlie company bad formed 
were not w^eJl received at Bengal. Difleieiices 
which arose when Hastings was In the chair 
of supreme government, and Lord Macartney 
In that of Madras, between the councils of 
Calcutta and Fort Sc. George, still continued; 
the difficulties connected with the debts of the 
Xahob of Arcot appeared to be interminable, 
Bengal required a siipci vision such as ft had 
recently obtained from Sir John. Sliore, and 
formerly from Lord Cornwallis. Such \vere 
the leading reasonsv assigned by the directors 
for wishing to send to India again the states¬ 
man and general with wdiose former admiins- 
tration they bad been so well eatisfled. 

Tlie Marquis Cornwallis did not proceed 
to Bengal aa intended. The public in terests 
in the British Isles required that some states¬ 
man of great abilities and amiable disposition 
should be placed at the head of the Irish 
government. Thither he went. A tenihie 
insurrection raged in that unhappy country 
in 1798, followed by another, confined to 
the capital, in 1803, whicli was led hy the 
amiable, gifted, brave, and patriotic Thomas 
Addis Emmet. The followers of Emmet 
did not partake of his noble spirit and honour¬ 
able principdes. They attacked Lord Gorn- 
waliis, unattended and imaruied, dragged 
him from \m carriage, and nearly murdered 
him. \\ hen Emmet learned the event, he no 
longer hoped for bis country. He believed 
that he had commanded men ambitious of 
being soldiers, but ’whose ambition was satie- 
fied with the rank of assassiuB. It is but just 
to them, liowcver, to state, that when tliey 
learned who their victim was, they cursed their 
own weapons, and bitterly repented of the 
deed. The earl survived the attempt upon 
Ms life, and was destined at a future period 
again to go^^ern India. 

When the company found it impossible to 
obtain the services of Lord OornvvaOis, their 
attention was fixed upon the Eorl of Mom- 
^ ington. This nobleman had formed a taste tor 
the study of Indian history and Indian affairs. 

hen at Eton his education was conducted 
under the superintendence of Arcbbisliop 
Cornwallis^ who then resided at the palace of 
Lambeth, wliere, from 1771 to 1779, he was 
accustomed to pass the holidays. At the 
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palace lie frequently met the Earl of Com- i 
walli^, and the iiiembevB of his fuuillvj as 1 
they passed much of tlieir time ^Yith the pre¬ 
late, their kinamam 

\Yhen, iu 1780, Earl Cornwallis assumed 
the governorship of Bengal, young lYellesley 
was led to conceive the idea that much inte¬ 
rest was connected ^yith the study of Indian 
literature and story. He had no purjioae or 
notion of ever taking part in the affairs of 
that country, at all events, within tlie penin¬ 
sula itself. In 178G, Lord Wellesley (as he 
then was) received the appointment of lord , 
of the treasury. He then obtained a high 
reputation for scliolarshij^ eloquence, and 
wisdom. Ill 17i>5 he was made one of the 
commissioners for the affairs of India, Lip to 
17D7 he held both oflices, and a seat in the 
privy eotincih The cotirt of directors nomi¬ 
nated him governor-general of India, and he 
accepted the charge. The conimon imprea- 
sion was lliat his lordship w^as unfit for the 
post, as ignorant altogetlier of Indian affairs. 
His able management in India afterwards, led 
to the impression that he must have been a 
man of surpassing genius to form, so soon after 
his arrival, such just conceptions of the great 
task he had undertaken, Tiieae impressloiia 
were erroneous, except so far as that the 
genius of this remarkable man was such tliat 
had he gone to India ignorant of its affairs, 
he would have probably grasped the great 
subject, and mastered It under every disad¬ 
vantage. 

Every circumstance relating to the con¬ 
nection of such a mail ivith India is inte¬ 
resting. M. Auber gives the following ac¬ 
count of the outw'ard voyage, its varied and 
important incidents, and the unexpiected cir¬ 
cumstances ’which furnished the earl witli 
important information :—“ Lord Vs ellesley 
had been requested to make a short stay in 
Madras, for the purpose of effecting a modili- 
catiou of the treaty with his highness the 
Nabob of Arcot, in*1702. But as great im¬ 
portance was attached to an exact observance 
of treaties with the native poAvers, a principle 
so honourably established under the adminis¬ 
tration of Lord Cornwaliis, no exertion of any 
other poiver than that of persuasion w-as to be 
used for the jmrpose of inducing the nabob to 
adopt any alteration of tlie treaty. Lord 
Wellesley embarked at Portsmouth on La \ 
Vtr^ime frigate, on the Qtli N jvember, and 
on the 39th arrii^cd at Madeira, where he 
was received with every mark of attention by 
tile Portugiiese authorities. On tli e foilowing 
day the Niger frigate, with tlie jStirat Caslle^ 
having on board Sir John Aastrntlier, who 
was proceeding to Bengal as c]lief-juslice, 1 
accumpauied by the whole of the cojjvov, j 


I arrived off the island. In the night the ships 
1 of the fleet were obliged to slip tlieir cables 
and put to sea, to avoid the efli'ects of a sudden 
and tremendous storm. Lord Wellesley ar¬ 
rived at the Cape of Good Hope in February, 
1798, where he met with Major Kirkpatrick, 
the late t'esident at the court of Hyderabad, 
which post that officer had been constrained 
to quit, and to repair to the Cape for the be¬ 
nefit of liis health. Lord Wellesley was, in 
some HI ensure, aware that the increase of the 
French influence had occasioned considerable 
I apprehension in the mind of Lord Teign- 
mouth before lie left India. His lordship, 
therefore, embraced the opportunity which 
the meeting with Major Kirkpatrick pre¬ 
sented, to frame and submit a series of ques¬ 
tions to that officer, whose replies enabled hia 
lordship to form a more correct estimate of 
the importance to be attached to the subject. 
The result of his deliberations was comuuiui- 
eated in a letter to Mr, Dnudas, accompanied 
by hia lordsliip'e opinion on the value of tlie 
Cape, and more especially that of the island 
of Ceylon, to the interests of Great Britain, 
Ceylon had been placed under the Madras 
governmeut since its capture in ITDfl, Ac¬ 
counts liaving reached Fort George, in Jan¬ 
uary, 1798, that the chief of the insurgents 
was in communicatiou with the court at 
I Kandy, and that apprehensions were enter¬ 
tained that the i^ehellious chiefs and the king 
might unite with the French and Dutch 
against the British interests, Lord Hobart 
proceeded to Col umbo, in company with Ad¬ 
miral Bainier, on the 7th of July, for the 
purpose of securing those interests. Having 
effected the objects of his visit, lie returned to 
Madias, and on the ISth announced his in¬ 
tention to relinquish tlie government, and to 
proceed to Europe, Qeneral Harris, the com¬ 
mander Jii-chief at F'ort 8t, George, suc¬ 
ceeded provisionally to the government. In 
reparation for the disappointment and loss 
occasioned to Lord Hobart, mLo it could not 
be supposed would remain after tn o successors 
had been nominated to the office of governor- 
general since his lordship’s appointment as 
successor to Sir John Shore, in 1793, an una¬ 
nimous resolution was passed by the directors, 
on the 8th of August, granting him a pension 
of £1,500 per annum, to commence from the 
I time of hia quitting ^Madras : which resolution, 
wag confimied by the general court, on the 
6tk of December, -when the thanks of the 
company were also unanimously voted to his 
Jordship for his able and meritorious conduct 
iu the government of Fort St. George* In 
I the same month, tlie court of directors ap¬ 
pointed Lord Clive (now Earl Fowls) his 
successor. Tije question regarding the go- 
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vernment of Ceylon was yet nudeeided ; but 
there were reasons to believe that it would 
be assumed by the crown. The Honourable 
Frederick Norths in anticipation of this deci¬ 
sion, having arrived at Bombay, addressed a 
private letter to Lord ^^"ellesley, as he con¬ 
sidered his lordship might be called to acconnt 
' for the arrival in India of a person unhoused, 
unappointed, nnannealed,' who, with seven or 
eight more of his niajeaty's servants, in ein- 
hryo, like himself, had no security for tbeir 
employment hut the word of ministers."^ 
The island being deckred a king's possession, 
Mr. i^orth was confirmed in the government. 

Lord \^’eJlesley landed at Sladras in April, 
1798, On the TSth of May he reached Cal¬ 
cutta, and assumed Jiis government. Scarcely 
had the governor-general arrived at his post, 
when the directors sent out the most rigoi'ous in - 
struedons for his conduct, Tippoo was still the 
bugbear of “ their honours," and they advised 
the noble governor not to wait for a declara¬ 
tion of war on the part of Tippoo, but if they 
found him engaged in any political coquetry 
witli the French, war was to be declared fonb- 
with. The directors were, ii o doubt, influenced 
in giving these directions by the advice of 
Lord Teignmouth. The company had arrived 
at the conviction, which was es;preflseLl at this 
period by General Craig—‘"A defensive war 
must ever be ruinous to us in India," 

The year 1798 is rendered remarkable in 
Tiidiau Idstory by the fact, that in it the Horn 
Colonel Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, left England foi' Bladras at the head 
of the 33rd regiment, and embarked at Fort 
St, George on the loth of August. Bo active 
were the measures of Lord Wellesley, that 
the court of directors v^ere kept in continuous 
correspondence and in anxious consideration 
of hie despatches, although, at the eanie time, 
their confidence never for a monieiit wavered, 
however vast the magnitude of the conceptions, 
the plans, or the undertakings of his lordsliip. 
The grand source of alarm to the directors 
was the French, Often as they had been 
beaten, they still survived in India, and with 
wonderful elasticity rose to influence again* 
With an exceedingly small amount of terri¬ 
tory, they yet continued to form connections 
the most potential with the native courts, and 
to land stores of w'ar and military forces dan¬ 
gerous exceedingly to the power of England 
wlien used to strengtlien some great native 
power at war witli her, Mogul, vizier, Mali- 
ratta, nabob, sultan, or rajah, whoever pos¬ 
sessed French alliance, was formidable to 
England; and althongli England always won 
in the long run, the race of competition was 

* j.\ liber’s Rij^e mid qf ike Mast India €om- 
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o ften close. France nowhere displayed against 
England an energy so unflagging as iu India. 
Hence, the fiist care of the directors ever was 
to provide sQCurity against French influence, 
and by diplomacy to dissuade, or by battle to 
deter, all native princes from confederacy with 
Frauce. These princi pies opcrated upon the 
court of directors in 1798-99 with more pow¬ 
erful influence than ever before : hence, every 
movement of the Earl of Btorniugton was 
watched from Loudon with eager anxiety. 
His lordship'G otvh mind W’as the reflex of the 
general mind of the company and of tlie coun¬ 
try ; and therefore his policy tvaa popular b 
Britain, and met with the earnest and con¬ 
fiding fiiipport of the directors. Tlie noble 
earl's government and policy sustained the 
favour they at first received. Both houses of 
parliament, the directors, and the proprietary 
of the company testified repeatedly and en¬ 
thusiastically their respect for hk Jr>rdship, 
and gratitude for his services \ and when at 
length his labours terminated, he was rewarded 
with a pension of £5,000 a-year as a tribute 
to his renown, and an acknowledgment of the 
great advantages he had conferred on the 
company* 

During the year 1800 the services of Colo¬ 
nel Wellesley became higlily appreemted by 
the court of directors and the government, 
by a variety of independent operations, which, 
altbougU on a minor scale, w'ere of great dif¬ 
ficulty, and re<|uired a sound judgment and 
ready address* 

Snell w’ere the leading events connected 
with the home proceedings of the company, 
and iu relation to the company, during the 
part of the ISth ceutuiy the home history of 
w hich has not been written in previous chap¬ 
ters. It has been thought judicious to place 
the accoimt of the relation of the goveruuicut 
and the company at home during this period 
before the reader in a connected form,although 
eo many great changes took place in India* 
The reader, having before his mind the whole 
outline of the com panyk aflairs at home, the 
history of the leading official appointments, 
and the view’s of the directors, will be pre¬ 
pared to understand more clearly the conduct 
and policy of public servants in India, and to 
connect them wfitli the mighty issues of war 
and peace in the peninsula, ^Yhen the 
18th century closed, English progress in 
India bad made for itself already a grand 
page in history ; British interests there had 
become vast, complicated, and profound \ and 
a future was opened for the ambition and use¬ 
fulness of England into which it was possible 
to look, as tiiroiigh a vLsta, however obscure 
the detail of the prospect, and iiowevcr veiled 
iu remoter forms* 
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CHAPTER XCIL 

HfLMACPllERSON SUCCEEDS UASTI^GS AS GOTERNOICGENERAL—HIS FINANCIAL MEASURES— 
TIPPOO DEFEATS THE MAHEATTAS—LORD MACARTNEY SURRENDERS THE GOVERN¬ 
MENT OF AIADIUS AND REFUSES THAT OF BENGAL—AMBITION OF SCINOIAH—THE 
SIKHS BECOME IMPORTANT—EARL CORNWALLIS ASSUMES THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA—HIS GENERAL MEASURES—TIPFOO INVADES TRAYANCORB. 


Tee last two chapters related the progress of 
home events connected with the East Indhi 
Company, in such a manner as to bring before 
the reader the principal officia] personages in 
India from the period when Hastings retired 
from Bengal to the elose of the century. The 
domestic policy of the Marquis of Cornwallis 
was also stated. The outline thus given of 
the proceedings and policy of the directors 
rejiders it unneceflsary to d^vell upon official 
changes and contests in India, eo that the 
chaptera relating the history of India during 
the fifteen years which intervened between 
the retirement of Hastinga and the h eg inning 
of the nineteenth cent my, may he occupied 
with the great political events wdilch influ¬ 
enced so much the progress of the English 
and the destinies of the native states, 

When Mr. Hastings withdrew from the 
government, Mr, Maepherson, as has been 
already shown, assumed the presidency of the 
supreme council Scarcely bad that gentle¬ 
man taken upon him the onerous charge of 
goveruing India, wJien he found himself sur¬ 
rounded by fresh intrigues aud difficulties 
among the uative states. The conditiou of 
these states W'as restless as the sea. Scarcely 
was one movement quelled than another more 
disturbed began, Xo general policy conhi 
secure peace. The directions from home, the 
instructions from government house at Cal¬ 
cutta, were for peace; but the elements of 
disturbance were susceptible and pawerful, 
and there were always influences to act npou 
them. The ilahrattas were rapidly rising 
into supremacy, Madajee Scindiah w^as the 
most potent of all the chiefs of that remark¬ 
able people, and his office of vakeel-uUmuU 
luck to the Mogul greatly increased bis influ- 
euce. On the 27th ol March Agra surren¬ 
dered to Madajee, which he held in the name 
of the Mogul emperor. After his conquest of 
that great capital he nj arched for Delhi with 
the Mogul, detained only by the fortress of 
AJIyghur, which had been armed and pro¬ 
visioned for twelvemonths, and which Scindiah 
could not approach except to reconnoitre. 

Mr. Anderson was at this time the com¬ 
pany's agent to tlie Afogul, and therefore, 
at head-quarters in tlie Alahratta camp* He 
foiuid Scindiah so exalted by his conquests, 


his assumed vieegerency of the Mogul domi¬ 
nions, and tbe services he had rendered to 
the English as mediator between them and 
the Mahratta confederation in the late Mali- 
ratta war, that he began to treat the com¬ 
pany's officers with disrespect, aud bore him¬ 
self in such w'ay to Mr. Anderson that he 
prei>ared to leave the Mahratta camp, Sciii- 
dial, alarmed for the moment at the probable 
consequencefl of driving away an agent and 
envoy of England by insult, offered many 
assurances that he had intended no affront, 
iHr, Anderson w^aa induced to remain, hut 
charged Hie Mahratta chief w ith meditating 
war against the company, Scindiah, ]3lacing 
his open hand upon his sword, said, “ By my 
sword 1 swear I have no intention to make 
war,” This, coming from a chief of such 
warlike and haughty reputation, caused Mr. 
Anderson to hope that no feud would break 
out hetw^eeji the company and the Mahratta 
power, Hlill Scindiah showed various tokens 
of hostility to the English, Among them 
that which excited most suspicion w’aa the 
resistance w'hich he offered to the residence of 
an English agent at the cotirt of the Peishw^a, 
Tins agent, Mr, Mallett,was sent from Bombay 
to Poonaii; Scindiah received him tvith respect, 
but objected to his permanent residence at that 
capital. The comparative proximity of Poonah 
to Bombay, and the great amount of com¬ 
mercial business betw^een the tw’o places 
rendered a resident agent essential, A dis¬ 
tance of eight hundred miles would be 
traversed, if Scindiah w ere the only medium of 
comiminication between the company and the 
Mahrattas, The supreme government deter¬ 
mined to insist npou the recognition of the 
agent sent hy them to the court of the Peislnva, 
The views of Scindiah against Tippoo Sultan 
tended further to sow dissatisfaction betw^een 
him and the supreme council The conduct 
of Tippoo to the Mahrattas was provocative 
of war, H} der Ail had been little more than 
a nominal Mohammedan; he had little regard 
to “ God or the prophet/* if the will of either, 
aa represented to him, stood in tbe way of his 
jiolicy. Tippoo's principles were, on the con¬ 
trary, drawm from the Koran, He believed 
himself to have been raised Uj) as an avenger 
of the faithful, and a scourge of the mfidele^ 
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and lie made all the native states aroiiud him 
fe el his w rath. T he M ah r sttas we re hea th e ii. 
aad Tip poo helieved that to convert such, 
tinder the threat of sword and tire, was a 
praiseworthy action. He was a Bloliammedau 
fanatic, and infuriated in his fanaticism. He 
found means of comi>elHng some sixty thou¬ 
sand Mahratta subjects, in one of the outlying 
provinces of that strange empire, to embrace 
Mohammedanism; and he put to death some 
thousands of B rail mi ns wlio refused to become 
followers of the jirophet. His fury against 
native Christians rivalled that of the most 
terrible persecutors among tlie Roman em¬ 
perors. Scindiah was as *“tnxioiis to unite with 
the English in the chastisement of Tijipoo, as 
he was to unite with any otlier power or 
powers for the liumiliation of the English. 
The indications of the worldng of these desires 
in Ill's mind rapidly increased. 

In July, 1785, 8cindiah made proposals for 
an alliance between the English, the Nizam of 
tlie Deccan, and the Peishwa of tlie Mahrattas 
against Tippoo. The supreme government 
at Calcutta would ueither listen to these over¬ 
tures, nor permit the government of Bombay 
to do so* Scindiah considered this a breach of 
treaty; the supreme government thought so 
too, hut were compelled to how to the new 
act of parliament* The fierce Mahratta huew 
nothing of the parliament, but considered the 
Hiiglish in India as a power which could not 
be bound to engagements, as when they be- 
came inconvenient or expiensive, there were 
orders from home, from company, king, or 
parliament, which were made a pretext for , 
violating such agreements. Tippoo and the 
Mahrattas fought it out, and the former was 
the conqueror* Scindiah was recalled to 
Poonah by the Peishwa, but refused obedience^ 
and maintained ambitious wars on his own 
accoiiDt. Pleading an especial treaty wltli 
the English, they reluctantly entered into an 
ambiguous agreement, promising aid to him 
as a hlahratta chief, but refusing to be com¬ 
promised by his eugagemeuts with the niznm* 
Thus com|ilicated, during the government of 
Mr. Macplierson, were the connections of the 
English u iih the Mahrattas ; while the latter 
by their own especial complications with the 
Mogul, the Sikhs, the vizier of Oude, and 
Tippoo, were involving the English in the 
meshes ot an inextricable entanglement %vith 
native states, except so far as the judgment 
of Mr. IRaephersou averted such confusion* 
Phis it was not in his pow-er to do wholly, 
for the force of circumstances was too strong 
lor him; but lie showed much good sense 
and tact, and had considerable success in his 
measures to preserve peace, and keep the 
company free fruni the embroilments from 


which none of the native states were long 
exempt. 

The intrigues and activities of Jdeiiidiali 
continued; his quarrels were as widesj^read aa 
India itself, and his fortunes were chequered: 
—The vicissitudes of the diflerent parties 
disputing for the last fragments of the Mogul 
empire were so sudden and iucessimt, that 
tliey baffled the keenest political foresiglit. 
Scindiah, after holding tlie ]iower of prime 
minister for two years, was ex])elled from Ida 
office by a new com hi nation of the Mogul 
chiefs. His army was defeated, and he him- 
self obliged to fly to Ids own dominions. He 
ivas succeeded by various nobles, amongst 
whom was the infamous GJiolam Kadir, by 
whom Shah Alem was deposed and hliuded. 
This outrage brought Scindiah again to Delhi; 
but the consolidated power of the British ren¬ 
dered liim Jess formidable than he had been. 
The Prince Jiiwan BiikJit, after several vain 
attempts to engage Ifawab Vizir and the 
British govern men t to aid him, and after one 
unsuccessful effort, in 1787, to re-estahilsh 
himself at Dellii by force of arms, returned 
to Delhi, and died suddenly in 1788*”^ 
Amidst the general confusion and intrigues 
of native powers, the Bikhs at this tiuie be¬ 
came prominent* While jMv* Anderson was 
at the camp of Bcindiah, a person in the garb 
of a merchant came to his ** Moolavee," and 
after offering to sell him some cloths, stated 
that he had rare jewels to sliow him in private* 
On witlidrawing to examine the precious 
stones, the pretended merchant disclosed him¬ 
self as a confidential messenger of Dooljali 
Bingh, the Sikh chief He stated that his 
prince was anxious for friendship with the 
English, as a protection against the ever- 
sjweading encroacliments of the Bluhrattas, 
He informed ilr* Anderson that thirty thou¬ 
sand Sikhs were dispersed in vaduus disguises 
beUveen Pam put and Delhi, and ready to 
make a powerful demonstration at any well- 
concerted juncture. Mr* Anderson inlbrmed 
his government, which was anxious to avoid 
giving ofience to the Mahrattas, and yet so¬ 
licitous to avoid aiding by any indirect uiea* 
sure their progress. Mr. Hastings had fore¬ 
seen that the great struggle in southern India, 
and in ail India from Delhi to Madras, must 
nltimately be with tiiem. He objected to 
any opposition to them, which by being pre¬ 
mature, would impair the resources of the 
company, and consolidate the rival power. 
His successor M^as guided by tliese views, 
although he had never rendered to Mr. Has¬ 
tings, an effectual or generous support in 
that or any other department of his policy* 
Ultimately a pacific solution of the jealousieB 
^ franhliu*fl S/hr/i Julim, p. 159* 
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iiiid differences between tlie and 

the Sikhs led to the latter placing five thou¬ 
sand horse at the service of the former, in 
ease of any attack upon them hy Tippoo, 

Lord Macartney proceeded to Calcutta in 
June, 1785, on business connected with the 
pecuniary obligations of the Nabob of the 
Uarnatie. ^Vhile at Calcutta he learned that 
he had been nominated by the court of direc¬ 
tors as the auccessor of Mr, Has tings, ULis 
lordship declined accepting tiie honour^ al¬ 
though it waa one he had long desired; and 
Mr, Macpherson as senior member of council, 
€x^o§icio^ remained at the head of the govern¬ 
ment, The resignation of Lord Macartney 
led to the appointment of Earl Cornwallis, as 
govern or-general, and Mr, Macpherson re¬ 
signed the i^ost which, aa a locum ienenSj he 
had so well filled. His administration was 
marked by the settlement of Penang as an 
English colony. The British cabinet re¬ 
commended him to Ilia majesty for a baro¬ 
netcy, Hia services have been well summed 
up by Dr. H, Wilson in the following passa^ : 
—" With regard to Scindiah, the only im¬ 
portant transaction that took place with him, 
was his demand on behalf of Shah Anlum, of 
the tribute due to the Mogul, to the amount 
of four millions sterling. The demand was 
civilly, but peremptorily resisted by Sir John 
Maepherson's government, not, as might be 
supposed from tlie loose manner in which it 
is alluded to in the text, by that of Hastings. 
The leading feature of Bir John Maepherson'a 
administration, however, was the eminent 
success wJiicli attended his efforts to reduce 
public expenditure, and re-establish public 
credit. In a minute in the secret department 
dated 15th December, 1785, it is stated that 
a comparison of the receipts and disburse- 
luents of the year ending BOth April, 178Gj 
exhibit a deficit of about £l,BO0,0O0. The 
arrears due to the armies of the three presi¬ 
dencies, w^ere about two millions. The ascer¬ 
tained Bengal debt alone, was about four 
millions. The troops at Madras and Bombay 
were in a state of utter destitution, and some 
of them in open mutiny, from the great 
amount of their arrears. In this situation, 
the government of Bengal declared itself re¬ 
sponsible for the debts of the three presi¬ 
dencies, All remittances of cash from the 
collectors’ treasuries, were prohibited, until 
tlie arrears of troops within or near their 
districts, had been discharged. All civil 
servants, civil surgeons, and iin coven anted 
servants, dravnng more tlian 300 rupees per 
month, w'ere to he paid their salaiies and all 
their arrears, w'ifh certificates bearing inte¬ 
rest at 8 per cent, per annum until cashed. 
All issues of paper, on account of the company, 
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except the company’s bonds, were ordered to 
be registered, the registry was to be pub¬ 
lished, and the paper was to be paid off iii 
the order of its issue. The cash accumula¬ 
ting in the treasuries was to form a fund, by 
which the certificates and other paper were 
dischargeable ; and under these arrangements, 
the governor-general and conueil publicly 
expressed their expectations, that *all the 
paper in currency at the end of 1735, would be 
paid off in tlie course of twelve months, 
tlirongli funds derivable from the amount of 
tlie redactions made in the established charges 
of tlie government, aided by the effects of 
these regulations, and the additional re¬ 
sources to be derived from the upper pro¬ 
vinces,' Tliese measures were made known 
to the imblic by advertisement in the O^^cial 
Calcutta Ga7*cUe^ 29th December, 1785, and 
loth January, 1786, The orders were fol¬ 
lowed up by subsidiary arrangements, which 
completely altered the aspect of affairs, ' Every 
man in the settlement,’ observed a competent 
authority on the spot, ^ wfitnessed the magical 
effects of this measure. It operated like a 
charm in reBtennug public confidence, which 
once secured, this moving fund aGC[uired life 
and activity. At no remote period from the 
commencement of the plan, treasury certi¬ 
ficates could raise cash in the market at a 
discount less than the legal interest of the 
money, I shall ever bear grateful testimony 
of the salutary relief from ruin, wdiich the 
measure afforded to me, and to every trader 
in the settlement/'^ In a letter to the 
governor of Madras, from the governor- 
general, dated 20th Slay, 1766, he ivrites, 
^In oiir reductions of expenee, which have 
been very great (25 lacs), £1,250,000, 1 
shall have cold praise, and a thousand secret 
enemies,’ He received, hoivever, in Novem¬ 
ber, 1786, the unanimous thanks of the court 
of directors, for his able administration of the 
affairs of India, and was raised by hia ma¬ 
jesty to the dignity of a baronet. It w’as 
during the government of Sir John Maepher- 
son, that, by an amicable arrangement wdth 
the King of Queda, the valuable settlement 
of Penang, or Prince of Wales’ Island, waa 
added to the company's eastern posses¬ 
sions.” 

On the 12 th of September, 1786, Earl 
Cornwallis landed at Calcutta, and imme¬ 
diately took charge of the government. His 
investigations of the condition of the revenue 
were prompt, and his report to the directors 
was, that the department was worked in a 
manner the most unsatisfactory. The com¬ 
pany's paper was at a discount,' the estimated 
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and actual receipts of rGYeniie Avere utterly 
discrepant, the former Avas stated as 02 lacs 
59,000 rupees, but: the actual rcceiiit into 
‘'the klinlsa” was calculated as OG kes 12,000 
rupees. The debt was G ciroro 24 lacs, and 
bore interest at S| per cent, per nunuuu A 
month after liis assuiiiptioii of government, 
his lordship declared that the expenses of the 
catablishinents of the presidencies absorbed 
the Avliole revenue, and that investments for 
trading purposes could only bo made by 
issuing paper, wluch Avonid increase the evil. 
The native chiefs had heard of tlie fame of 
the new governor, and many of them repaired 
to Calcutta to pay their respects. The Ad 2 :ier 
sent Lis minister, Hyder Beg Khan, Moham¬ 
med Keza Khan, the nabob Mobarek-uJ- 
Howklij and the Shali-zada; each sought a 
personal interAUew. 

Among the early communication a of Lord 
OornwalJis to the directors, there were severe 
animadversions upon the condition of the 
company's army. Physically the natives 
were superior to the European recruits, ac¬ 
cording to Ilia representations, and morally 
they Avere no worse, perhaps better. Hia 
lordship considered the lovaltv of the eei>oys 
doubtful. 

In February, 1787, 8ir Archibald Camp¬ 
bell, entered into a new and especial arrange¬ 
ment Avith the Nabob of the Carnatic for the 
defence of his territory. The nabob was to 
contribute " to the peace establisliment/^ per 
year, nine lacs of rupees. In time of Avar, 
the company aa'rs to undertake the defence of 
the province, the nabob seeing to the pay¬ 
ment of revenue. The great advantage of 
this arrangement was, that it prevented the 
diAuded councils and interests, AAiiich had pre¬ 
viously, especially in time of war, so much 
embarrassed the relations of the company 
AAuth the nabob. A treaty similar to the 
former Avas made by the same diplomatist 
Avith Ameer Singh, the Rajah of Tanjore. 

These important treaties were folloived by 
another, in duly of the same year, Avith 
Asoff-iiLBowlah, the vizier nabob of Oude. 
The noble earl at the head of the company's 
affairs, resolved that no interference vdtli the 
internal affairs of the nabob’s government 
should take place during hie administration. 
Hia lordship forgaA^^e the vizier certain arrears 
due to the company, and urged upon him a 
more just ndministration of law in his domi¬ 
nions, and a system less oppress!A’^e to his 
people, pointing otit, that from tlie contiguity 
of the territories, and the peculiar relations of 
the nabob and the company, oppression and 
injustice in Oude would endanger the security 
ot that province, and thereby the territory of 
Bengal. In 178S a treaty of commerce Avith 


the vizier Avas effected on principles A\Lic!i 
both governments regarded as equitable and 
advantageous. 

In 1788 Lord Cornwallis directed the at¬ 
tention of the company to the conduct and 
disposition of Tippoo, declaring that in case 
of a Avar in Europe betAVoen England and 
France, the latter power Avould he sure to 
ally itseif with Tippoo, and as a consequence 
I the Caimatic would once more be the theatre 
of a desperate and dangerous struggle. The 
Earl of Cornwallis felt eoiiviuced that a Avar 
betAA-een England and France AA^as imminent, 
and his lordship knew that the intense desire 
I of France to found an oriental empire was 
not diniJiiished by former disappointment, 
disaster, and defeat. His lord a hip, on these 
grounds, intimated to the directors his pur¬ 
pose of watching Tippoo with unremitting 
vigilance. The govern or-gen era! ay as much 
engaged during the latter part of 1788, m 
negotiations Avith the nizam (or soubahdar) of 
the Beccam Territory belonging to the 
Englibh by treaty, was surrendered by Ills 
hightiess, and dubious passages in existing 
treaties settled and dehiied. 

In July, 1789, an understanding Avas come 
to between the governor-general awl the 
nizain, that a British contingent should be at 
the service of his highness, on condition that 
it should not he employed against any natiA'c 
state with which the company AVas at peace. 

In 1788 Tippoo, aware that he Avaa an 
object of jealousy and Biispicion to the En- 
glislj, became peevish and afffontful to their 
agents. He also acted in an aggressive way 
towards the rajahs of Tanjore and Travan- 
core. He advanced toAvards the Malabar 
coast iit a manner most menacing to the 
TraA-ancore rajah, and instigated the Rajah 
of Cochin to claim the ground upon Avlnch 
” the lines of Travancore AA'ere built. The 
Rajah of Travancore addressed a requisition 
for troops to the commander-in-chief of the 
British forces of Madras, upon hearing which, 
Tippoo retired upon Seringapatara. It AA^ae 
clear that tlie period rapidly approached when 
Tippoo and the English must try their rela¬ 
tive strength once more upon the field 
of battle. Before, however, the trumpet of 
Avar enmmoned him to the scenes of strife, 
Earl OornAvallis had opportunity to devote 
his time to the adjustment of the '']>ermaiietit 
settlement,” in conjunction with the cele¬ 
brated Mr, Shore, afterwards Lord Teign- 
niouth. The measures of these two eminent 
persons required a number of years to ma¬ 
ture. The arrangements for cm I judicature, 
magistracyj and police, Avhich ultimately gave 
an historical interest to the administration of 
Lord CornAvallis AA^ere discussed hy Jiim, and 
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the fouiulation laid foT tlieir execution in the 
interval of peace, winch took place between 
the first symptoms of a renewed straggle on 
the part of Tippoo, and the bursting forth of 
the impetuous torrent of his hostility. 

The hour at length arrived when war with 
Tippoo must be proclaimed, however reluc¬ 
tant the governor-general to proceed to ex¬ 
tremities, however desperate the state of 
Indian finance, and notwithstanding the 
peaceful resolutions of the English parlia¬ 
ment in 1784, in reference to Indian aftaire, 
and the consequent instructions to Earl Corn¬ 
wallis to avoid by all means complications 
which wonld lead to war. 

The precise circumstances out of which the 
war arose are sufficiently set forth in the 
formal demands of Tippoo upon the Rajah 
of Ti^avancore, and the reply of tbe rajah. 
The demands, how^ever, were only pretexts 
on the part of Tippoo to cover designs of ag¬ 
grandizement, He Bet up pretensions for the 
sake of blinding the English government m 
to his real wishes. In this he succeeded, so 
far as the Madras government was concerned, 
which recognised the justness of Tippoo^s de¬ 
mands, without any investigation of the merits 
of the case. The supreme council, however, 
certified themselves of all the particulars, pro¬ 
nounced the demands of Tippoo unjust, and 
his allegations false. All the native states in 
Southern India took the same view. The 
supreme government also pronounced heavy 
censure upon the want of intelligence and the 
pusillanimity, indolence, and neglect of duty 
on the part of the Madras government, seve¬ 
ral of the members of whicli it was necessary 
to displace“ Towards the end of October, 
1789, the army of Tippoo was known to be 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Palgaxit; 
and the rajah tv as confirmed in his expecta¬ 
tion of an attack. On the 14th of December, 
Tippoo arrived at a place about twenty-five 
miles distant from the boundary of Travan- 
eore, and the ravages of his cavalry were car¬ 
ried withiu a mile of the walk On the fol¬ 
lowing day a vakel, a sort of character in 
which the capacities of a messenger and ne¬ 
gotiator were compounded, arrived from the 
camp of the sultan, bearing a letter to the 
rajah. It contained the annunciation of Tip- 
poo's demands: that, as the rajah liad given 
protection within his dominions to certain 
rajaha, and other refractory subjects of the 
Mysore government, he should deliver them 
up, and in future abstain from similar offences. 
2. That S 3 the Dtitch had sold to him tliat 
whicli was not theirs to sell, he should with¬ 
draw his troops from Cranganore. 3. That he 
should demolish that part of his lines which 
crossed the territory of Cochin, because it be¬ 


longed to the kingdom of Mysore. The rajah 
replied: 1. That the rajaha of whose protec¬ 
tion the sultan complained had obtained an 
asylum in his country, because they were his 
relations, at the distance of many years; that 
no objection to their residence had ever been 
taken before; that to prove his amicable dis¬ 
position, they should nevertheless be removed; 
and that no refractory subject of the Mysore 
government had ever, with his knowledge, 
been harboured in Travaneore. 2. That the 
fort and territory which he had purchased 
from the Dutch belonged to the Dutch, and 
Tvas in no respect the property of the depen^ 
dent of Tippoo. 3, That the ground on Tvhich 
he had erected Ms lines tv as ceded to him in 
full sovereignty by the Rajah of Cochin be¬ 
fore that rajah became tributary to the so¬ 
vereign of Mysore; and that the lines, exist¬ 
ing at the time w^hen lie Tvaa included in the 
late treaty between the English and the sidtau, 
w^ere sanctioned by the silence of that im¬ 
portant deed 

The events which immediately followed are 
summed up with precision, and with admix^able 
condensation hy Mill:—On the 24th of De¬ 
cember Tippoo encamped at not more than 
four miles' distance from the lines; began to 
erect batteries on the 25tli; early in the morn¬ 
ing of the 29tli turned by surprise the right 
dank of the lines, where no passage was sup¬ 
posed to exist; and introduced a portion of 
his army witliiii the wall. Before he conld 
reach the gate wdiich he intended to open, 
and at which he expected to admit the rest 
of his army, his troops were tlirowm into con- 
fnsion by some slight resistance, and fled in 
disorder, with a heavy slaiighter, across the 
ditch. Ihppoo himself was present at the 
attack, and, not without personal danger, 
made hia escape. 

‘^Intelligence of these events was received 
by the supreme government from Madras on 
the 2fith of January; and on the morrow iu- 
etruetions w^ere despatched to that presidency. 
The governor-general expressed hia expecta¬ 
tion that the Madras rulers had considered 
Tippoo as at war, from the first moment 
u'hen they heard of the attack; that they had 
diligently executed the measures which he 
had formerly prescribed; and in particular, 
that all payments to the nabob’s creditors, 
and all disbnrs era cuts on the score of invest¬ 
ment, had immediately ceased. He added, 
that his intention was to employ all the 
resourceB Tvhich were within his reach 'to 
exact a full reparation from Tippoo for this 
wanton and unprovoked violation of treaty.' 

The efforts of the govern or-general to form 
especial alliances with the Mahrattas and with 
* Mill; Thornton; 4aher, 
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the Nizam of the Deccan became at once 
urgent. The Mahrattaa were so powerful 
that it became absolutely necessary to engage 
them on the side of the English, A junction 
between the Mahratta states and Tippoo 
would have compelled the nizam (as the 
Soubahdar of the Deccan had become nniver- 
sally styled)j to join the confederacy* With 
any amount of French aid, there could he Liit 
little hope of the English company, in the 
low state of ita finance, being able to hold its 
own* The first serious victories gained by 
such an alliance would cause all the native 
states in India to make common cause against 
the Eritisln The Mahrattas had been liu- 
miliated so recently by Tippoo in the field—■ i 
such fanatical outrages in the imme of Mo- , 
hammed had been perpetrated upon Mahratta 
tribes by the orders, or direct cruelty of Tip- 
poo, and so great had become his power, that 
the Poonah government was willing to pledge 
the Peishwa to alliance with the English* 
The nizam’s wishes lay in the same direction; 
but he feared, such robbers were the Mah- 
rattas, that they would invade Ida territory as 
soon as it was denuded of troops in the com- 
moil cause. This delayed all action on the 
part of the government of Hyderabad* The 
nizain ^vas %viiling to march at once against 
Tippoo, if Lord Corn'wall is would guarantee 
liis territory against Mahratta invasion. His 
lordship dared not do that, from fear of of¬ 
fending the power against whom the guaran¬ 
tee was d em a n de d. His lor dshi p's d i plom acy 
was surrounded by difficult and delicate con¬ 
ditions, and rare courage and address were 
required to bring out the company's raj '* 
safe through elements so conflicting. 

The noble earl at the Iiead of the govern¬ 
ment succeeded in accomplishing all that was 
necessary in the relations which lie established 
with these rival powders* When the tidings 
of his measures reached England, the court of 
directors passed resolutions of satisfaction. The 
house of commons, having demanded explana¬ 
tions from the board of control, and manifested 
generally displeasure that war under any cir¬ 
cumstances should break out wnth Tippoo, re¬ 
ceived with satisfaction the answers given by 
the president of the board of control, and ex¬ 
pressed their approbation by a vote on the 2nd 
of JMarch, 17bl, iu the following terms 

“Resolved, That it appears to this house 
that the treaties entered into with the nizam 
on tlie 1st of June, and with the Mahrattas 
on tlie 7th of July, are ivisely calculated to 
add vigour to the operations of war, and to 
promote the future tranquillity of India, and 
that the faith of the British nation is pledged 
to the due ]ierformance of engagements con¬ 
tained in the said treaties,” 


A considerable party in parliament which 
did not object to the treaties, as contiu- 
gent upon a war necessary and unavoidable, 
w^ere of opinion that the war with Tippoo 
could have been averted, and Tvished to press 
parliament to a declaration to that effect. 
These movements arose from party opposition 
to the hoard of control, as a branch of the 
general government, on the part of some, and 
from jealonsy of the East India Company, 
which always to a considerable extent existed 
in the commons. The reanlfc of the discus¬ 
sions wbicli ensued were the following tlecla- 
ratious :— 

“Resolved, That it appears to this house, 

I that the attacks made by Tippoo Sultan on 
the lines of Travancore on the 2Jlth Decem¬ 
ber, 178£>, Cth March, and lotii April, 1790, 
were unwarranted and unprovoked infractions 
of the treaty entered into at Mangalore on 
the 10th March, 1784,” 

“ Resolved, That it appears to this house, 
that the conduct of the (Governor-general of 
Bengal, in determining to prosecute with 
vigour the war against Tippoo Sultan, in 
consequence of tlic attack on the territories 
of the Rajah of Travancore, was highly me¬ 
ritorious.” 

The governments of Madras and Bombay, 
which were most immediately concerned, w'Cre 
ntteidy unprepared for war. The council of 
Madras was full of apprelieuBion, ready to 
submit to any terms Tippoo might dictate. 
Had it not been for the firm intervention of 
the supreme government, the honour and in¬ 
terests of the company would Lave been irre¬ 
deemably compromised. 

Sir Thomas Miinro^ thus noticed the help¬ 
lessness of the Madras government, the feeble¬ 
ness of its measures, and the impolicy of the 
unpreparednese for ^var in which the presi¬ 
dencies most concerned then were* Sir 
Thomas wrote from Amboor in January, 
1790 :—“ A second attack is daily expected, 
and if the king is left alone, all his exertions 
against a force so superior can delay but for 
a very short time his ruin* The English 
battalions were behind the lines, but not at 
the place attacked : and it is said they have 
orders not to act, even on the defensive. If 
such be the case, the rajah ought to disniies 
them with scorn* The distinction made be¬ 
tween recent acquisitions and ancient territory 
appears to be a subterfuge of government to 
cloak tlieir dread of w'^ar under a pretended 
love of peace, for Cranganore was a fair pur¬ 
chase of the Dutch from the Rajah of Gochin, 
subject to an annual tribute of thirty-five 
rupee.s* Before we can assemble an army to 
face the enemy, Tippoo may be in possession 

* Kot to be confounded with Sir Hector Hooro* 
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of Travaneore. \Ye Imve derived but little ' 
b e ij e fi fc from e xp eri e uce and m is fortu u e. T he 
year 11 dO sees us as little prepared as that of 
1780^ and before the war* We shall com¬ 
mence the war iinder the disadvantage of a 
want of magazines* The distresses and dif¬ 
ficulties which we then encountered from 
them, has not cured us of the narrow policy 
of preferring a small present saving to a 
certain, though fnture, great and essential ad¬ 
vantage/'^ 

Upon this letter, as illustrated by the events 
which followed, jM. Auher thus remarks:— 
Every word of this letter was almost pro¬ 
phetic, In the following spring Tippoo ef¬ 
fected his objects* He subdued Travaneore, 
laid waste the country, and took the fortresses 
of Cranganore and Jajcottah, possessing him¬ 
self of all the northern portions of the pro¬ 
vince of Travaneore, The conduct of the 
Madras government, during these proceedings, 
excited the strongest indignation in the mind 
of Lord Cornwallis* His lordship reprobated 
the siipineness which they had manifested in 
making preparations to support tlie rajah, and 
adverting to the general state of the com¬ 
pany's affairs on the coast, determined to take 
temporary charge of the government of Fort 
St, George, but relinquished his intentions on 
learning that General IMeadowa had been ap- 
pfointed to succeed Holland as governor,” 

General hleadows arrived on the 20th of 
February, 1700, and on IMarch 31 st, wi'ote 
the following despateli to the directors :— 
found tilings in that state of confusion 
that is generally attendant on a cl}ange of 
systems* Whether a civil or a military go¬ 
vernor is best, I shall not take upon me to 
determine; hut either is certainly better, I 
conceive, than neither or both. We have a 
long ariear both from, and to us. His high¬ 
ness the nabob is so haekw ard in his payments, 
so oppressive to his poly gars, that at this time 
it is so necessary to have on our side, that I 
conceive it will be absolutely necessary, upon 
his first material delay of payment, to take 
the management of his country into your own 
hands : a measure, in spite of the opposition 
to it, so advantageous to you, the country, 
and even to his highness himself, when bo 
wdseJy projected and ably executed by Lord 
Macartne 3 ^ I came here at a moat critical 
period, with many thinga of importance to 
decide Uj 3 on in a lesa time than many prudent 
people would have thought necessary to de¬ 
cide upon one ; but the approaching war with 
Tippoo was one of the most important, I 
heard and read all upon the subject a short 
time would allow of] and then adopted the 
]>lan laid down by Colonel IMusgrave, which , 
* Private letters. 


I thought the heat, and which, from circum- 
Btancee, it was yavy probable he would have 
to execute himself; for, in the present situation 
of the government, it is impossible I would 
leave it. I conceive the expense will he six 
lacs of pagodas a month, and can conceive 
anything but how or where we shall get the 
money, even stopping investments,dre. How¬ 
ever unfortunate a w^ar is, it should be made 
if possible short, brilliant, and decisive.” 

The suspension of the inefficient members 
of eonncil, and the appointment of others in 
whom Lord Cornwallis and General Meadows 
had confidence, enabled the general before 
his despatch w^as sent away, to express liis 
intention of leaving the government in the 
liands of the newly constituted council w^hile 
lie took the field against the enemy* 

These letters of Sir Thomas Munro and 
General Meadows wull make sufficiently clear 
to the reader the state of the English at Ma¬ 
dras on the eve of the eoiiffict in ’which they 
were once more destined to be conquerors. 

The despatch oi General Meadows gave 
great satisfaction to the directors, who enter¬ 
tained the highest confidence in the good 
sense and manly judgment of the general, as 
they also did in the statesmanlike qualities of 
Earl Cornwallis* 

The war with Tippoo must occupy a sepa¬ 
rate chapter* It is in this only necessary to 
relate, that the preparations for bringing the 
Jlysorean chief to subjection were on a large 
scale as compared with those attending other 
Indian w'ars* General ^Meadows placed liim- 
self at the head of fifteen thousand men, 
assembled in the Carnatic, Hie plan of ope¬ 
rations was to march to Coimbatore, and 
afterwards to enter Mysore, while the !Mali- 
rattas and the army of the Deccan operated 
upon the north of the Mysorean territory. 
General Abercrombj^ at the head of eight 
thousand men, was concentrated upon the 
Bombay frontier to invade the possessions of 
Tippoo in the Ghauts, The councii of 
Madras delegated to General Meadows, as 
governor of that presidency and commander- 
in-chief of its armies, the power of directing 
and conducting the war, and authoritj^ to 
make treaties or stipulations with the poly- 
gars of the Carnatic, who upon Tippoo’s 
frontier were disposed to join him, and such 
as upon the Travanbore borders were at least 
hostile to tlie rajah* It was supposed that 
the naira, especiaK}" certain of that order sub¬ 
ject to Tippoo, could be induced to render 
the British an effectual support, and the go¬ 
vernor had full authority conceded to him to 
enter into agreements with them* 

The general joined his army on the 7th of 
]\fay* The centre army,” as the despatches 
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call a force under Colonel Kelly, was ordered 
to take the held in July, to preserve the 
OarnatLc itself from marauding and desultory 
incursions of the irregular Mysorean cavalry. 
Ill October, the command of this force de¬ 
volved upon Colouei Blaxwell, on the death 


[Oeap. som. 

of tlie commander just named. At that time 
the arrears of revenue to meet the expenses 
of the war, amounted to twenty 4wo lacs of 
pagodas'. Such were the prelim in ariee of 
another great war with a great native power 
in India. 


CHAPTER XCIIL 

WAR WITH TIPPOO SXJLTAN—SUCCESSES OF COLONEL STUAHT—INVASION OF MYSOM- 
REVERSES OF THE BRITISH—INVASION OF THE CARNATIC BY THE SULTAN-SUa 
CESSES OF THE BOMBAY ARMY ON THE COAST OF MALABAR—ALARM AT MADRAS 
AND CALCUTTA—ARRIVAL OF EARL CORNWALJJS AT MADRAS. 


The importanee, political and miJitaiy, of 
not permitting Travancore to fall under the 
dominion of Tippoo, must be obvious to the 
reader who studies its situation on the map of 
India, and observes its relative position to 
the territories then held by the Sultan of 
Mysore, and by the East India Company 
“The territory of the Rajah of Travancore 
commences near the island of Vipeeii, at the 
mouth of the Ohinnamangalum river, about 
twenty miles to the north of Cochin. From 
this point it extends to the aouthern extremity 
of India, hounded on the west by the sea, 
and on the east by the celebrated chain of 
mountains which terminate near the south era 
cape. The situation of this prince made a 
connection botweeii him and the English of 
importance to hath i he was placed at bo great 
a distance that he had little to apprehend 
from the encroachments of the company; 
his country, which was only separated from 
their province of Tiiinivelly by the ridge of 
mountains, formed a harder to the invasion 
of an enemy into that province, and through 
that province into the Oarnatic itself; the 
support of the company was necessary to 
preserve the rajah against the designs of 
such powerful and rapacious neighbours as 
Hyder Ali and his son; the produetiveness 
of his dominions enabled him to contribute 
considerably to the military resoiircea of the 
English ; and, in the last war with Hyder, 
his co-operation had been sufficiently exten¬ 
sive to entitle him to be iuserted in the 
treaty with Tippoo under the character of an 
ally. The descent of Tippoo, with an army, 
into the western country, tilled the rajah 
ivith appreheusions. He was the only prey 
on that side of the Grhauts, opposite the do¬ 
minions of Tippoo, which remained unde¬ 
voured ; and tlie only ohstriiction to the 
extension of his dominions from the Mahratta 
frontier to Cape Comorin—an extension 
attended wnth the highly-cove ted advantage 
of placing liim in contact with Tiiinivelly, the 


most distant and most defenceless part of the 
English possessions in CoromandeL”'^ 

The importance of the territory thus de¬ 
scribed, and the dangerous policy of Tippoo, 
having determined the English to make war, 
it was at once energetically prosecuted. Lord 
Cornwallis relied much upon his native allies. 
The Mahrattas had already proved themselves 
formidable enemies even against EngKah 
armies, and the Nkani of the Deccan possessed 
numerous troops, and, a a the representative 
of the Mogul, possessed a certain induence over 
the religious prejudicee of Mussulmen in the 
south of India. The dir actors had, however, 
with more judgment, than their servants in 
India displayed when courting connection 
with the government of “ the soubali ’* (na 
they were accustomed to call the nizam or 
soubahdar), pronounced the army of his high¬ 
ness a worthless rabble, and expressed asto¬ 
nishment that any reliance should, ho placed 
upon his troops. Yet it was well that the 
Mohammedan infiuonce of the nizam should 
he on the side of the English, as Tippoo ap¬ 
pealed to the fanaticisiii of the Mohammedaiia 
of Souther a India in language naturally 
calculated to inflame it,| He gave hlmfielf 
out to be a descendant of Mohammed, as di¬ 
vinely inspired to restore the religion of that 
prophet, by destroying or proselyting aU 
heathens and infidels. He was fired with 
the emulation of the great Saracen conquerors, 
who by the eword and the koraii desired to 
subjugate all men, Hia seal had insciibed in 
Arabic upon its centre. “ I am the messenger 
of the true faith.'’ Round the seal in Persian 
verse was inscribed :— 

cOBqaest, the protection of the Royal 
Hyder, cornea my title of Saltan ■ and the world, as nnder 
the San and ^loou, is subject to my signet.” 

Tippoo was the first Mohammedan prince 

* xMill 

i* Malcolm's FoUiu'al History of Penhoen's 

J^fffpire Jtifflatki vol.'iv. p. 54. 
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ill ludia \vlio formally and openly diaclaimed 
the authority of the great Mogul; and who 
impressed coin with his own effigy and titles.* 
This was the more singular as lie was a fana¬ 
tic of Islam, and the Mogul was the Padialmw 
of all true believers within the hounds of 
India. Tippoo probably reconciled the in¬ 
consistency, by his claim of descent from the 
prophet, and inspiration from God. Hyder 
All had certainly set his son an example of 
non-allegiance to the sceptre of Delhi; but 
the independence of the father, although real 
was not ostensible, and although avowed was 
never declared formally. It was fortunate 
that the English army, both of the company 
and of the crown, at that period serving ia 
India, was in an excellent condition, and in 
some degree prepared to copie with emergen¬ 
cies. 

The following representation of the state of 
the British troops by an officer well acq^uaiated 
with the history of the period ia correct 
“ There were in India, in 1788, a regiment 
of British dragoons, nine regiments of British, 
and two of Hanoveriuii infantry, in all about 
eight thousand European troops, in addition 
to the company’s eatahlishments. Several of 
the first officers in the British service w-ere 
in command in that country; and a Bysteni 
was established, which, by joining the powers 
of governor to those of comraander-in-chief, 
united every advantage which could give effi¬ 
cacy to the operations of war, Tlie discipline, 
which had lately been ordered by the king 
for establishing uniformity in his armj% was 
now equally practised hy his majesty s and 
the company’s forces in India. The field 
equipment was refitted and enlarged at the 
several presidencies; and every preparation 
nude to act with the promptitude and effect 
which imforeseen exigencies might require. 
Public credit, increasing with the security 
afforded to the country, and also in coiise- 
qiieuce of like able arrangements in the con 
duct of the civil line of the government, the 
company’s funds rose daily in their value; 
and their affairs, as stated to parliament, by 
the minister at the bead of the India depart¬ 
ment, were not only retrieved from supposed 
ruin, but soon appeared to be in a state of 
decided and increasing prosperity,”jr 

In an army thus constituted and uni form, 
the commanders might well have confidence 
even against the ivell-trained and numerous 
hosts of the Sultan of Mysore. At no previous 
period had the company such a military force. 
For the first time the royal troops and those 

* Major R^jonell’a Memoir of Ti^fpoQ Suhih^ p- 71^ 

\ Narmlive of Carnpoiffn m India^ mMoh ier-^ 
mmUif the Wat with Tippoo 8idta^ in 1793. 11 y 
Major Difom, disptily-adjutant-general of his majesty 
forces in India. London, 


of the company mot vn mutual good feeling 
and respect. Much ot this resulted Irom the 
regulations which had been made a^ ehort 
time before, both in parliament and in the 
court of directors; much more, however, de¬ 
pended npon the impartiality and justice of 
Lord Cornwallis, who dealt equally by aU, 
whether royal or company’s soldiers, exclud¬ 
ing all sinister influences, ignoring cliques 
at Calcutta, and Bini])ly doing what in his 
judgment was best for the army and the go¬ 
vernment. Lord hlacanlay %veU observes, in 
reference to a very' different man, No man 
is fit to govern great societies who hesitates 
about disobliging the few who have access to 
him, for tlie sake of the many whom he %vill never 
seeJ’ Lord Cornwallis had this quality for go¬ 
verning great societies, as well as many other 
rare gifts. The neglect previously permitted to 
prevail in preserving the country in a. proper 
state of defence was at last redeemed“ The 
Carnatic, which had been the seat of the 
former, and would probably soon be the seat 
of a future war—at least the scene where our 
army must assemble, and the source whence 
it must bo supplied—required extraordinary 
exertion of military arrangement, to prepare 
it for the operations of defensive or offensive 
war. To protect a weak and extensive fron¬ 
tier ; to discipline a detached army; and to 
provide resources in a lately desolated coun¬ 
try, fell to the lot of Sir Archibald Campbell. 
Bldlled in every branch of military science; 
with knowledge matured by experience in 
various countries and climates; indefatigable 
in all public duties, and endued with a de¬ 
gree of worth and benevolence, which at¬ 
tached to him ail ranks in the army, and ex¬ 
cited voluntary exertion in every ofiieer to 
second the zeal of his general, lie bad a task 
to perform, wdiich, though great and compli¬ 
cated, was not beyond the reach of such 
distinguished talents. Granaries were esta¬ 
blished in the frontier and other stations in 
the Carnatic, containing supplies for near 
thirty tlionsand men for twelve months ; a.nd 
furnished in such a mannei: as to provide 
against the exigencies of famine or of war 
without incurring additional expense to the 
public; a complete train of battering and 
field artillery was prepared, surpassing what 
had ever been known upon the coast; a store 
of camp equipage for twenty thousand men 
was provided; the principal forts were re¬ 
paired, and more amply supplied with guns 
and Btores; the cavalry were with infinite 
difficulty com]}leted to their full establishment; 
and a general uniformity of discipline and 
movement was established in the cavalry, in¬ 
fantry^ and artillery.”* 

* Warraike of the 
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Authorities differ as to whether Tippoo 
was prepared for the hold measures of the 
English, Findings as he did, that the Madras 
go%'ernment was timid and temporising-—that 
at Bombay they considered tlie attack upon 
the lines of Travancore as not necessarily in¬ 
volving war with the Eritisli, he %vas sur¬ 
prised, it is alleged, when Earl Cornwallis 
treated that circumstance as tantamount to a 
declaration of hostilities against the East India 
Company, Other authorities give Ti]>poo 
credit for the nicest discrimination as to the 
characters of those with whom he had to do, 
and for having foreseen the course which 
things TVoiild take, for wliieh he am]>ly pre¬ 
pared himself 

The plan of operations hy tlie army of i 
3Iadras was determined hy a report of Colo¬ 
nel Fiillajton^s, made after the previous war 
u'ith Tippoo, Tiie colonel averred that the 
most direct route from the Carnatic through 
the passes of the Ghauts, or the southern 
boundary of Mysore, practicable. Ge¬ 
neral Meadows resolved accordingly to ascend ' 
the Ghattts, and march upon Seringapatam, 
This route was more remote from Madras than 
that upon tlie northern boundary, through ^ 
the Bavamalil, The son them road, however, 
lay through a wdl-w^atered, grain'producing 
country, and where forage and cattle might 
be procured. General Meado\yH fixed his 
point of support at Coimbatore, and directed 
Colonel Stuart to begin liostile operations by 
attacking the forts in the lo\v country before 
ascending the Ghauts* These strongholds 
could not have been left behind wdiile entering 
the enemy’s territory, and yet to reduce them 
must cause considerable delay, unless a small 
corps of the army could effect the purpose. 

About thirty miles to the west of the basis 
of operations chosen by General Meadows, 
stood the strong post of Falgaut, which w^as 
considered as a buhvark opposed to an army 
advancing against Mysore in that direction. 
As Stuart marched to Palgaiit, he encountered 
the first burst of the mousoou, which strikes 
that part of the peninsula with unexpended 
fury* It smote the British column i the coun¬ 
try was laid under such a deluge as defied 
military operations ; wldle the storm, as if 
wielded by the hand of a living foe, awe 2 >t 
away the tents of the campaigners, dispersed 
tlieir cattle, and all but utterly disorganissed 
the force* Stuart arrived at Falgaut, and 
made formal summons for its surrender, which 
was all he could do at such a season. He 
returned to Coimbatore, and was thence dis¬ 
patched to Hiridigul in the south-east, a hun¬ 
dred miles distant from Falgaut, These long 
marches wearied the troops excessively, and 
many of the baggage animals died cn roi(te. 


He soon found that Ids appliances for redne. 
ing Dindigul were insufficient. It was the 
custom of the British to neglect the proper 
means of reducing strong places, and to rely 
on the courage and physical strength of tbeii 
men, reckless of the sacrifice of human life 
thus incurred. A very imperfect breach was 
made by the time that nearly all Stuart’sam- 
munitiou w'aa expended. He stormed this 
breach and was repulsed, notwithstandmg 
the most desperate valour on the part of the 
troops* This display of daring intimidated 
the enemy notwithstanding their success, aad 
being ignorant that the English were short of 
provisions, terms of capitulation were offered, 
which, of course, Stuart was glad to accept. 
When he arrived again at head-quarters, he 
was once more ordered to lay siege to Fid- 
gaut. The weather was now mild and radiant, 
and the earth was cooled by the monsoon; 
bis army, therefore, made a rapid and health¬ 
ful inarch against the object of their attack. 
Some delay was, however, created by the 
large train of heavy artillery which Meadows 
ordered to accompany the force, xmder the 
belief that a very considerable resistance ivould 
be offered* Such belief was unfounded. On 
the morning of the 21st of September, before 
all the batteries were opened, those of the fort 
were silenced after a feeble fire. The gar¬ 
rison stiiTcndered, making only one condition, 
that they should be protected from the nairs 
in the British service, who were furious against 
Hyder for hia recent persecutions of them. 
While Colonel Stuart was thtis occupied, 
General Meadows prosecuted with ardour and 
address his ascent of the Ghauts, The cam¬ 
paign conducted by that general lia.? been 
severely criticised, and warmly defended* 
Probably the most impartial and clear ac¬ 
count, ill a brief compass, is that of an officer 
of engineers, and author of a history of British 
India-—liiigh Murray, Esq, Having de¬ 
scribed the plan of operations by uhich the 
general reached the high table-land of My¬ 
sore, Mr, hlurray says :—“ A chain of posts 
along the rivers Cavery and Bah van y, 
uauiely, Caro or, Eroad, Battimiingul, had 
been successively reduced; and the last of 
these, comm an ding the important pass of 
Gujelhutty, which opened the way into the 
heart of the country, was occupied by Gobnel 
Floyd, wdth a force of two thousand men* 
By this arrangement tlie different corps were 
very ill-connected together; for General 
Meadows at Coimbatore was sixty miles dis¬ 
tant from the division of Floyd, and thirty 
from that of Btnart. The second of these 
officers pointed out the danger of Ids situation, 
and the intelligence he had received that the 
enemy was collecting a great force to attack 
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hmi; but the comniaudei' paid no attention 
fo this warning', and ordered tlie detacliment 
to CO lit! mi e in its present position. The My¬ 
sore cavalry j niidei^ Seyed Bah eh, had indeed, 
in their attack, keen very easily repidscdj and 
even compelled to retire behind the Glianta; 
still, this failure of the advanced guard under 
a puBillaniinone chief afforded no ground to 
judge of ^^'hat might he expected when the 
whole force under the sultan himself should 
be brought into action. Early in Sejitember 
hie horsemen were seen In large bodies de¬ 
scending the GUiautg; and as, when crossing 
the Balivaiiy at different points, they endea¬ 
voured to surround the handful of English 
and sepoys, the latter soon felt themselves in 
a very cnticai situation, Tliey nevertheless 
made a gallant defence, and the enemy, having 
entangled their columns in tlie thick enclo¬ 
sures which surrounded the British ]>osition, 
were charged very effectually with the bayonet, 
and several squadrons entirely cut oft; The 
Mysoreans, however, still advanced with in¬ 
creasing numbers, and opened a battery, which 
did great execution among the native soldiers; 
yet these mercenaries stood tlieir ground with 
great hravery, sayings' We have eaten the 
company's salt; our lives are at their dis¬ 
posal/ They accoiulingly mamtained their 
pOBition, and Tippoo thought proper to with- 
draw- during the night to the distance of 
several inileB: but the casualties had been so 
very severe, and tlie post proved so un¬ 
tenable, that Colonel EJoyd considered it 
iiecessaiy in the morning to coiamence his 
retreat, leaving on the field three dismounted 
giuia. The sultan, at the same time, having 
mustered his forces, began the pursuit ivith 
about fitteeii thousand men, and after mid¬ 
day overtook tlie Eiighsh as they retired in 
single column. The latter, repeatedly obliged 
to halt and form iu order of battle, repulsed 
several charges ; yet, as soon as they resumed 
their march, the Indians hovered round tlieui 
on all sides. They were compelled to aban¬ 
don three additional guns, and their situation 
w-as becoming more and more critical, when 
some cavalry l>eing seen on the road from 
Coimbatore, the cry arose that General IMea- 
dowa was coming to their aitk This report, 
being favoured hy the commander, was echoed 
w’itli such confidence through the ranks, that 
thougli Tippoo had good information as to 
the real fact, lie ivas deceived, and withdrew 
his cavalry. Colonel Floyd was thus enabled 
to prosecute his retreat towards the main 
army, which had already marched to meet 
him, but by a wrong road; so that the two 
divisions found much difficulty, and euftered 
many hardships, before they could rejoin 
each other. The EngOsli, in the course of 
von* ir* 


tliese untoward events, had lost above four 
hundred in killed and wounded; their plans 
for the campaign had been deranged; the 
stores and magazines formed on the proposed 
line of march lay open to the enemy, and 
wore therefore to be removed with all speed. 
General Meadows, notwithstanding, reenmed 
oftensive operations, and had nearly come in 
contact with the army of the sultan; but this 
ruler, hy a series of manoeuvres, evaded both 
him and Colonel Maxwell, then stationed at 
Barmaid, and hy a rapid march descended 
into the Coromandel tevritoiy/' 

Tippoo menaced Triciiinopoly, hut being 
desirous to make a wide circuit of deYaatation 
in a short time, he wheeled to the north, and 
ravaged the Carnatic. His mode of proce¬ 
dure was similar to that of his fatlier, when 
the latter marched to Madras, hut either being 
poorer or more politic, instead of wasting all 
in Ida course by fire, as Hyder did in a large 
portion of his progress, levied black mail,” 
and BO successfully, that he realized a con¬ 
siderable augmentation of his stores and trea¬ 
sury. The opposition which he met was 
nearly as slight as that which his predecessor 
experienced, when English power was less, 
and the IM a dr as presidency not bo capable of 
resisting an invasion. Tippoo approached 
Pondicherry, and negotiated with the French; 
but their orders from home at that time were 
peremptory, to come to no terms with him 
hostile to the English. This disheartened 
Tippoo, who had already encountered a despe¬ 
rate resistance at Tliiagar, from a British officer 
of talent named Captain Flint, the same who 
ill the previous war had met him with such 
gallant warfare at Wandiwash. 

General Meadows, wdio iu single actions 
fought with skill, and was industrious and 
brave, was not equal to the complicated 
movements of a campaign on so wide a 
theatre, and in so difficult a country. He 
was in fact ont-geuerailed by Tippoo, and 
was at this juncture reduced to great straits. 
Neither his courage nor activity failed him, 
but he still talked of oftensive operations 
when he was not able, wuth the lorce left 
at his command after disasters so numerous 
and so recent, to defend the Carnatic. 

The campaign against Tippoo had proved 
imsuecessful. The British were compelled to 
resign their footing in the territory of the 
sultan, w’hiie lie, descending from his high¬ 
lands, negotiated with tlieir rivals under the 
walls of Pondicherry, reduced the English 
garrisons of the Oarnatic, and caused alarm 
at Madras itself. Meadows had still a fine 
body of men under Ids command, but they 
were not concentrated, were not strategi¬ 
cally well situated, and were, numerically, so 
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interior to forces of Tippoo, tlmt their 
very existence was in jeopardy. 

During the progress of these events Gene¬ 
ral Abercromhy, at the head of the Bombay 
armVj effected too little to influence the re¬ 
sults of the campaign. When Tippoo was 
"before Pondicherry, engaging a Frencliman 
to go on a mission to the court of Louis XYI, 
for troops, whom he was ready liberally 
to Bubaidi^e, Ahercromby was busy on the 
coast of Malabar, His activity there was of 
importance to the second campaign, so soon 
about to commence, but vvas not effectual 
either in relieving Meadows, retrieving Ills 
reverses, or preventing the descent of Tippoo 
upon tbo .coast of Coromandel, 

On the 14tli of December Abercromby 
took Cannanore, His previous delays enabled 
him to put hia army in fine condition, so that 
the whole coast of Malabar was swept by his 
troops, every fort and place of arms belonging 
to the enemy surrendering at discretion, while 
Tippoo was equally triumph ant on the eastern 
shores of the peninsula. The victories of 
Abercromby were not so influential upon the 
war as those of Tippoo, The Malabar coast 
was not so important a theatre of action as that 
of Coromandel, 

When tidings of these things reached 
Calcutta, the supreme council and the go¬ 
vernor-general were much alarmed, Earl 
Cornwallis still entertained the highest re¬ 
spect for the gallant Meadows, and for bis 
capacity on a limited sphere of action, or as 
second in command; hut lie did not feel jus¬ 
tified in any longer entrusting the military 


conduct of the war to him* The tidings of 
occurrences on the Malabar coast did not reach 
Calcutta until a considerable time after the 
desperate state of tlie Carnatic was known 
there. Lord Cornwallis feared that under the 
influence of the reverses which had befallen 
the British, the nhsam, or the Mahrattas, 
perhaps both, might make separate peace, and 
abandon the alliance, Xo confidence could 
be placed in their professions at the outset of 
tlie war; and m no prospect seemed to exist 
of the conquest and dismemberment of the 
country of Tippoo, it was not unlikely that 
they would not only give up their Englleh 
ally, but join tlia sultan in hia invasion of the 
! English territory. 

As early as the 20th of January, 1701, 
Lord Cornwallis arrived at Madras with six 
battalions of Bengal infantry, on tier Colonel 
Campbell, and a large supply of ammunitiou 
and military stores, with heavy guns. He 
immediately assumed the command of the 
Madras army, and lost no time in preparing 
everything for a new campaign. After con- 
sidtation vitli the Madras council and his 
officers, he resolved upon a plan of campaign 
difi'erent from the former, except in the main 
purpose of somewhere ascending the Ghauts 
with the chief force at his disposal, and carry¬ 
ing the war into the Bfysorean country. He 
ordered General Meadows to join him, and so 
energetic and prompt ^vas his lordship's con¬ 
duct of affairs, that within a week after be 
lauded in Madras, he took the field. The 
second campaigu will form the subject of a 
separate chapter. 


CHAPTER XCIY, 

bECOND CAMPAmN AGAINST TIPPOO SULTAN—LORD CORNWALLIS ASSUMES THE COMMAND 
OP THE ARMY—HE ENTERS AIYSORE—FORCES THE LINES OP SKRINGAPATA3I—LAYS 
SIEGE TO TOE CITY AND PORTRESS—IS OBLIGED TO RAISE THE SIEGE—GENERAL 


ABEECROAIBY COMPELLED TO RETIRE— 

The policy of Tippoo towards the English 
M'as supposed by the govern or-general to de¬ 
pend upon the aid ivhich lie received from 
the French, It w^as presumed by the British 
commander that, at all events, Tippoo's 
mode of eon ducting the w^ar would depend 
npoii the prospect of the co-operation of a 
French force in the Carnatic. The sultan 
was determined, with or Without the French, 
to sustain a war, in which he had been so far 
successful; for he believed that the defensive 
power of Mysore'was such as to baffle all the 
efforts and sacrifices which the East India 
Company could make to conquer it, while its 


BUFFERINGS OP LORD CORNWALLIS^S ARMY. 

geographical position and character were such 
as would enable an energetic sultan, witli 
military talent, at any time to invade and 
plunder the low-lying lands of the English on 
the IMalahar and Coromandel coasts* He be¬ 
lieved that a very moderate amount of French 
aid in officei^a and men, especially hi the 
engineer department, would enable him to 
conquer Madras, which he felt confident would 
be followed the next season by the conquest 
of Bombay, The sultan even boasted, that 
with ten tlionsand auxiliary French he would 
march across the country, and burn or retain 
Calcutta, 
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The first purpose of tlie general ^was to 
elude Tippoo, leaving liLm la tke Carnatic to 
do bis worst there, and ascend the Gbants 
before the sultaii could either intercept him 
or perceive hi a plan. For this end his 
lordship marched to Vellore, and made as 
though pressing for Amboor, en route to the 
passea nearest and opposite to Madras* 
Tippoo^ astonished and alarmed by tidings to 
this effect, which the English took care to 
have conveyed to him, disposed his resources 
to prevent the accomplishment of what he 
presumed must he the intention of the British 
chief* Had Lord Cornwallis purposed to 
adopt that plan, the rapiditj^ of his movements, 
and the siiddenuest of his departure from 
Madras, would probably have enabled him to 
do so in spite of Tippoo; but in that case 
the sultan would have hung upon Ids rear, 
and he would have been embarrassed in bis 
march* Tippoo was very unwilling to leave 
the vicinity of Pondicherry, until he had 
secured the co-operation of the French, and 
was thus led to make delay which he was 
unable afterwards to redeem* He w^as also 
less prompt to move, because he had a large 
force of light cavalry, in which be knew the 
English were defiLcient, and he concluded 
that he could easily outmarch them, and in¬ 
tercept them at a moment snfflciently oppor¬ 
tune to prevent their marching, through the 
passes, towards which he supposed they would 
proceed from Amboor. The English com¬ 
mander, Iiowever, by a sudden detour to the 
right, and marching ’^vitli great celerity ibr 
four days, came upon the northern pass of 
I^Ioogler* TJiere a body of the enemy was 
posted as a guard, but they were without 
any suspicion tliat an English force was near 
them, and w^ere surprised, many were slain or 
captured, and the remnant w^ere routed* By 
another rapid marcli of four days, the English 
general pkeed bis army on the high plaiua of 
Myeore* The suddenness of his appearance 
there atriick terror to the foe* Messengers 
arrived at the head-quarters of the sultan, 
informing him of these feats of generalship, 
which filled him with greater consternation 
than even the presence of an English army in 
the centre of his patrimonial territory. 

Tippoo, leaving all his conquests in the 
Garnatic, hurried with so much rapidity as to 
throw Hs army^into disorder, and ascended 
the Ghauts by the passes of Cbangana, and 
Policode. He seemed bewildered, acting on 
ho plan, his rapidity was tfiat of panic, not of 
geueralsliip. Notwithstanding his celerity 
of march, he expended time on matters of 
inferior motive, and personally attended to 
the removal of his harem from Bangalore, 
when he ought, at the head of his army* to 


have Imng upon the fianke of liia invading 
enemy. The English laid siege to the for¬ 
tress of Bangalore on the 5th March. Thus, 
in one month, by marches and manoouvres 
worthy of a general, Tippoo was obliged to 
evacuate the Oavnatic, his country, guarded 
so strongly by nature, was penetrated without 
resistance, and a powerful British force sat 
down before the second city in his dominions* 
The English began their operations agaiust 
the place with the utmost vigour, but various 
misadventures on the part of Lord Cornwallis’s 
officers against the army of Tippoo, which 
harassed the English fiauka, caused serious 
loss in men, and very great loss of horses, 
many of which were captured or stabbed by 
the iiTegiilar troops attending tlie sultan's 
army :—‘'Another cnterpriae, which proved 
somewhat hazardous, was' the carrying of the 
fortified town of Bangalore, a place of very 
considerable extent and importance. It was 
surrounded with an indifferent ivall, but the 
ditch was good, and the gate w^as covered by 
a very close thicket of Indian thorns. The 
attack was made, too, without any due know¬ 
ledge of the ground; and the soldiers, both 
in advancing and in endeavouring to force an 
entrance, were exposed to a destractive fire 
from turrets lined witli musketry* Colonel 
Moorhouse, one of the most accompli she cl 
soldiers in the service, received four wounds, 
whicli proved fatal. At length, when the 
gate was almost torn in pieces. Lieutenant 
Ay re, a man of diminutive stature, forced hie 
way through it, and Meadows, who preserved 
an inspiring gaiety in the midst of battle, 
called out, ‘ "1^'el! done! now, whiskers, try if 
yon can follow and support the little gentle¬ 
man I' On this animating call, tlie troops 
dashed into the town; though its great ex¬ 
tent rendered the occupation difficult* Tippoo 
likewise threw in a strong corps, which re¬ 
newed the contest, opening a heavy fire with 
small arms; but when the English betook 
theniselvea to the bayonet, they drove the 
enemy with irresistible fury through the 
streets and lanes, and soon compelled them 
to evacuate the pettah. Our loss, however, 
amounted to one hundred and thirty-one*" 
The fortress was breached on the 21st. 
It was not in a condition to be stormed, but 
the energy of Tippoo seemed to have re¬ 
turned, and he ivas making such prodigious 
exertions for the relief of the place, that it 
was deemed necessary, even at a great sacri¬ 
fice, to capture the stronghold as speedily as 
possible. The commander-in-chief, after con¬ 
sulting with bis officers, ordered the assault to 
be made that night* This was good general- 
ship* The enemy had no expectation that 
the night following the day on which an im- 
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perfect breach appeared, an assault would bo 
attempted j not a man In the forti ess en¬ 
tertained suck an idea* The niglit was 
bright with all the beautiful clearness of 
tropical mooiillght, so that the breach could 
be distinctly seen from the lines, and the 
dusky sentinels of the snltan pacing to and 
fro on the hattlemente. The signal for attack 
was a whisper along the ranks from the front 
of t)ie assaulting column to the rear* They 
were ordered then to advance in silence, and 
with rapidity. At eleven oVlock the coluinTi 
advanced, treading lightly along the covered 
way, and then emerging with a rush, they 
planted the ladders, and the foilora hope was 
within the place before the enemy ivere 
aroused to their danger* The drums of the 
sultan beat to arms, the killidar leading his 
troops rushed to the post of danger, but the 
English ]iad already driven in troops posted 
near the breachj and epreading to the right 
and left aroxtnd the wall, penetrated the 
place* A fierce hand to band eiicountei' en¬ 
sued, but the ^Englisb had learned from tbeir 
chief the advantage in war of promptitude 
and celerity, and poured in, charging with 
the bayonet, and strewing their way with 
slaughtered enemies* Tile governor and the 
defenders fought bravely but vainly, the 
bayonets of the English like a torrent oi 
steel swept all before them, and in a very 
short time the place was mastered. 

Tippoo received the intelligence with 
despair, and even with stupor* He Jmd ex¬ 
pected the assault some days later, and was 
prepared with a stratagem to raise the siege 
at the period when his spies should announce 
to him that the storm was to take ]dace. 
The suddenness of Lord Cornwallis's move¬ 
ments perpetually disconcerted his plans, and 
rendered useless his superior numbers and 
great resources* 

The capture of Bangalore strengthened the 
govern or-general every way, hut he did not 
find there such supplies of provisions and 
forage as the exigeucles of Ids army required, 
and the deficiency of his supplies of this nature 
from all sources now became serious* Instead 
of advancing upon Seringapatam, the sultan's 
capital, he was obliged to proceed northward 
on a gigantic foraging expedition, and also in 
the hope tliat the rear-guard of what the 
nizam called his army might arrive, ^^'hich, as 
it was sure to plunder the country in its 
course, would be well supplied, and part freely 
with those supplies for money* Ten thousand 
horse made their appearance, as w^as expected* 
The astonishment- and disappointment of the 
English general could not be suppressed 
when he beheld this force* Unacquainted 
with Indian Avarfare, and with the natives of, 


Sontliern India, his excellency had formed no 
conception of the siglit which now met liia 
eyes* Wilks, the historian of the IMahrattas, 
amusingly describes them thus ;—It k pro¬ 
bable that no national or private collection of 
ancient armour in Europe contains any atma 
or articles of personal equipment which might 
not be traced in this motley crowd* The 
Partbian l>ow and arrow, the iron club of 
I Scythia, sabres of every age and nation, knees 
of every length and description, matchlocks of 
every foiiii, and metallic helmets of eveiy 
pattern. The total absence of every symptom 
of order and obedience, excepting groups col¬ 
lected round their respective flags, every iadl- 
vidiial an independent warrior, seif-impelled, 
affecting to be the champion whose single 
arm was to achieve victory*’’ TJiese Wild 
heroes had neither provender nor provisions. 
The governor-general ordered them to relieve 
the harassed light Iiorsemeu of his army on 
the outposts, but they took no notice of the 
duties imposed on them, and engaged them¬ 
selves altogether in plundering the enemy, 
when on outpost duty, and stealing from their 
allies when in camp. 

The condition of the English now beenme 
truly alarming, Tippoo bad laid waste the 
country* No supplies could be obtained. 
The govern or-general determined to advance 
upon the capital, and by one bold stroke, if 
possible, frustrate his enemy^ and end the war. 
He had no carriage, and from this circum¬ 
stance the march assumed a singular aspect. 
The troops, officers, and men, euttlers, fol¬ 
lowers, women, and even children, carried the 
ammunition. Swarms of camp followers, 
and nail's, each carrying a cannon-ball, exbi^ 
bited au aspect of earnestness and oddity such 
as no army before probably ever displayed. 

The British army marched over the barren 
heights above the valley of Millgotah, and 
there commanded a view of the mighty forti’css 
of Seringaimtam,—the nest of hewn stone, for¬ 
midable even in the eyes of the British soldier, 
where Tippoo had brooded over his ambitious 
designs, and indulged his dreams of hatred in 
visionary triumphs over the strangers who 
had so lately imposed a yoke on Asia. Nature 
and art combined to render its defences 
strong. An immense extended camp without 
the walls, held the flower of the snltoii's 
troops*”*" 

Tippoo prepared to abandon his capital, or 
at all events, to remove his treasures and hk 
harem to Cl ittledroog, a place built upon a 
towering rojk supposed to be impregnable. 
The mother of the sultan, and some h's 
wives, upbraided him for his want of spirit, 

* Mis for// of British Conquests in vol. i* p, 
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reiiiiiidcil liim that swell a movement would 
alarm iiis people, and wilk stinging reproaches 
urged liini for once to give battle to the Eng¬ 
lish upon tliG open field, and by Ids resoliilioii 
and numbers overwhelm tliena, lie selected 
a position with good military judgment, and 
prepared to occupy it with obstinacy. Drawing 
up his fine army on a range of heights 
above the Cavery, npon an island in which 
Seringa pat am stood, he thus placed himself 
between his capital and liis hitherto con^tuer- 
ing enemy, and dared the issue. Lord Com- 
Avallis made a eldlful movement against the 
left flank of hia opponent, Tippoo threw up 
redoubts on precipitous hills, wdiich covered 
that part of liis position, and as bis army ivas 
numerous, he could spare mm to occupy all 
those ontposts in strength. The guns of the i 
sukaii commanded in every direction the 
approaches of the English, ivhile the nature of 
the ground over which they must march to 
storm the heigh fa T^vas so broken by natural 
and artificial iiiequalltice, that the English 
could not silence the fire of the jMysoreans, 
nor adecxnately cover their own advance. 
Through all difficulties, in spite of the most 
terrible cannonade, midst showers of rockets, 
and confronted by deadly ranges of small 
arms, the English reached their enemies, steel 
to steel, and dislodged them from every emi¬ 
nence. Every rocky elevation was the scene 
of a sejiarate conflict. With the same steady 
advance over crag and ravine, up tlie steep 
acclivity, and through tlie fiery flight of the 
enemy's missiles, the English pressed their 
unremitting way, occupying each post only 
when clashing bayonets and sabres had, Tvitli 
brief and decisive ejcecution, closed the mortal 
strife. The enemy fled at last for shelter 
under the Avails of the strong city. Five 
hundred British lay upon the slopes and sum¬ 
mits of the contested ridges* The enemy 
perished in far greater numbers. This was 
accounted for by the mode in which the 
British fought. As the lines of flashing 
bayonets crested the well defended hills, they 
were lowered with quick precision, and 
eearehed %vith sure and eanguInary aim the 
over-cro^vded masses of the enemy. Then 
from the summits so well won, the English 
musketry poured a deadly fire upon the fugi¬ 
tives, who fell fast until pursuit could add 
no victims to vengeance, or glory to victory. 

Tlie deficieney of food for the men, and 
of any kind of fodder for tbe cattle, rendered 
it impossible for tlie British commander to 
remain long enough before Seringapatam 
to capture it. To retreat seemed almost 
aa difficult. It Avas only possible by the 
sacrifice of all his baggage and stores, and i 
of his splendid batter ing-train. His lordship 


has been criticised severely by sonie for ad¬ 
vancing at all against the capital, where he 
kiievv the resources of Tippoo were concen¬ 
trated, in tlie state of destitution as to sup¬ 
plies of his army. It has been explained by 
some on the ground of the reasonable alarm 
entertained by his lordship of the immediate 
action of the French on the side of Tippoo. 
Intelligence of the French revolution bad 
reached the governor-general, he apprehended 
that Avar between France and England would 
once more involve India in its vortex, and 
that tbe Carnatic Avould be, as before, the 
necessary dieatre of hattle. Under these 
exciting apprehensions, it has been said that 
his lordship acted with a precipitancy in 
beginning his march upon Seringapatarn from 
Bangalore, out of keeping with his usual 
coolness of judgment. At all events, the hour 
for retracing his steps arrived. The fine ma¬ 
terial of ids army was abandoned or destroyed, 
and a retreat eommenecd, in which his men, 
Avearied and hungry, fell back reluctautly 
from before a foe they had vanquished, and 
just AAdien the prize appeared within reach. 

His lordship was not only obliged to retreat 
himself, but to countermand those forces 
which Avere hastening with all speed to his 
support. In the last chapter the successes 
of General Abercroniby, on the Malabar coast, 
were noticed as contemporaneous Avith the 
campaign of General i\Ieadows, and a part of 
the latte Eg plan of operations. When Lord 
Cornwallis began his march from IMadrns, 
Abercromhy was directed to operate from the 
low' lands of ^falabar, and, if possible, ascend 
tlie Mysore country, so that it Avould be taken, 
as might be said of an army, on both flanks at 
once. Ahercromby met Avith an ally wbo 
facilitated Jiis enterprise. The people of 
Ooorg were the enthusiastic enemies of Tip¬ 
poo, oil account of his civil oppressions and 
religious persecutions. Their youthful rajah, 
after a long captivity, liad lately contriA-ed to 
effect his return. The greater part of his 
subjects Avere groaning in exile; but in the 
depth of the woody recesses there was still a 
band of freemen, wlio rallied round him Avith 
enthusiastic ardour. By a series of exploits, 
that might have adorned a tale of romance, 
the young prince recalled his people from the 
distant quarters to which they had been 
clriveu, organized them into a regular mili¬ 
tary body, drove the oppressors from post 
after post, ami finally became undisputed ruler 
of Coorg, expelliug the Mohammedan settlers 
AA lio had been forcibly introduced. A coni > 
mon interest soon united him in strict alliance 
with General Ahercromby, who thus obtained 
a route by Avhidi he could transport his army, 
Avithout opposition, into the elevated plain! 
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The conveyance of the heavy cannon, how¬ 
ever, was a most lahoiions task, as it waa 
often necessary to drag them by ropes and 
pulleys up the tremendous steeps, which form 
on this side the declivity of the Ghauts. At 
length the general had overcome every diffi¬ 
culty, and was in fuH march to join Lord 
Oornwallis, when he received orders to re¬ 
treat, which, ill this ease too, could he effected 
only by the Bacrihce of all tlie heavy artillery. 

At this juncture tlic Mahrattas were ad¬ 
vancing in another direction. Pureeram 
Bhow and Hurry Piiut, two of the eldefs of 
that strange people, were very earnest in 
the war. They took the field early in the 
campaign, but were impeded hy obstacles 
which delayed their course in a manner ho¬ 
nourable to themselves. The strong fortress 
of Du 1 "war, garrisoned by some of the Lest sol¬ 
diers of Tippoo, lay in the line of the Maliratta 
march. There W'ere two battalions of the 
company's sepoys with this force, and with 
their aid the iftlahrattas believed that tliey 
could take the fortrese^—an operation most 
nnsuitahle to the military tactics of those 
tribes. The siege waa conducted in a manner 
BO absurd and dilatoiy that protracted opera¬ 
tions were necessary. The fortress held out 
from December 1790 to June, 1791, and 
then only surrendered because the Mahratta 
cavalry made the blockade so strict that 
the besieged could obtain no provisions. The 
terms of surrender were not observed by the 
Malirattas, notwitbstanding the remonstrances 
of the English officers who accompanied them, 
^Vh^le Lord Cornwallis's army was in full 
retreat, the men dropping down dead from 
sickness, fatigue, or hunger, a body of cavalry 
appeared, and beyond them, in the distance, 
vast clouds of dust arose, as if a numerous 
army were on its march. The English 
liad just made their formation for encoun¬ 
tering the supposed enemy, when a gro¬ 
tesque horseman advanced slowly, and with 
confidence. He was identified as a Mali¬ 
ratta. He was one of the advanced guard 
of the array of Purseram Bhow and Hurry 
Punt. Great was the joy of the wearied, 
and famished goldiery, and of their brave and 
skilful, but sorely afflicted chief. On came 
the Mahrattas, as clouds drifting upwards 
from the horizon before the rising storm. Squa¬ 
dron after squadron of wild cavalry^—hardy, 
seasoned-looking warriors—swept on over 
the devastated and trampled plain; and at last 
the British sepoys, in their compact infantry 
order, tlioroughly officered, and appearing in 
the finest state of efficiency, defiled before the 
governor-general. The British met one another 
with cheers, for which even the faint and the 
famishing in the army of Madras found a 


voice. The singular looking hosts of troopers 
brandished their swords, shook their knees, 
and curvetted their well-fed steeds. Had 
the governor-general but Imown that such 
an army—well supplied, as a Mahratta army 
always waa—ivas hastening to his aid along 
the steeps from the north, he would have held 
his position before Seriiigapatam, and the 
glory of Mysore had sunk suddenly as the 
eastern sun sinks at evening. Tippoo's irre¬ 
gular horse had intercepted all communica¬ 
tion, and the govenior was ignorant that the 
Malirattas had pierced the passes of the 
Mysorean Ghauts. Had he known so much, 
he would not have countermanded the advance 
of General Ahercromby; had that general 
received intelligence which might have been 
communicated to him seaward of Madras, if 
at that presidency pains had been taken to 
organize a system of procuring and commu¬ 
nicating intelligence, he would have con¬ 
tinued bis march. The English, notwith¬ 
standing the frequent failures of th4ir plans 
from similar deficienciee, were still charac¬ 
terised by their want of alert and active vigi¬ 
lance. The arrival of the Malirattas was a 
means of relief only to those who had money 
to buy what these allies possessed in abun¬ 
dance, but liis lordship made such arrange¬ 
ments as procured supplies of neecssanes for 
his whole camp. “As soon, as these auxi- 
iiarioB arrived, the scarcity in the cantonments 
of the English, which previously amounted 
almost to famine, ceased, so far as they ware 
willing to pay the enormous prices that were 
extorted from their necessities* Every article 
abounded in that predatory host: it exhibited 
^the spoils of the East, and the industry of 
the West,—from a web of English broad¬ 
cloth to a Birmingham penknife ; from the 
shawls of Cashmere to the second-hand gar¬ 
ment of the Hindoo; from diamonds of the 
first water to the silver ear-ring of a poor 
plundered village maiden f while ^ the tables 
of the money-changers, overspread with the 
coins of every country of the East, gave evi¬ 
dence of an extent of mercantile activity 
utterly inconceivable in any camp, excepting 
that of systematic plunderers hy wholesale 
and retail.’ These allies, moreover, intro¬ 
duced the commander to a most useful class 
of men, the briujarriea or grain-merchants, 
who, travelling in large armed ^dies with 
tbeir wives and children, made it their busi¬ 
ness to supply all the militant powers d 
Hilldostan. They distributed their corn wf th 
the strictest impartiality to all “who could pay 
for it; and the general, now amply supplied 
with funds, w’as no longer exposed to want, and 
easily obtained a preference over Tippoo, whose 
pecuniary resources were begiiming to fail.’^ 
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Nofcwitli 4 jtjiiidiTig the relief thus oppor- I 
timely obtained, the governor-general did not 
deem it practicable to retrace hie steps to the 
scenes of hia recent conquests. His battering 
train having been lost, a fresh one had to 
be procured from Madras before he could 
hope to besiege Seringapatam, Other ne¬ 
cessary supplies of military material were also 
neceseary, in place of those which had been 
destroyed preliminary to the retreat. 

Repose was now absolutely necesfiary for 
the army of Lord Cornwallia* Nearly all tlie 
cattle had died, either from overwork, or an 
epidemic disease which quickly destroyed 
them, and caused them to putrefy almost im¬ 
mediately after death. This caused sickneas 
iu the camp, wLich was mucli increased by 
the starved foil owners eating the putrid flesh. 
Small-pox, so common and eo fetal in the East, 
made great havoc. The store of rice was to a 
considerable extent ivasted, or embesizled by 
the native drivers and servants. Tlie sup¬ 
plies which tlio Mahrattas sold at so high a 
price were rapidly vanishing. Safe communi¬ 
cations were opened with Madras, and the 
w^earied army, as it rested, awaited wuth zeal, 
as well as obedience, the day wdien, with re¬ 
cruited force, it might again march against 
the boasted capital of Mysore^ \^lijle these 
events w^ere passing, and indeed as booh m 
the junction %vith the Mahrattas 'was formed, 
Tippoo became anxious to negotiate. On the 
27th of May lie sent a Sag of truce, accom¬ 
panied by numerous servants and a bushel of 
froit, and a letter in Persian eollciting peace. 
The flag and the fruit were returned tlie next 
moniiug, much to the gratification of the 
troops. An answ’cr to Tippoo’s letter was 
also sent,''acquainting him that the Engiish 
nation w^ould agree to no peace which did not 
include their allies; and if ho meant to nego¬ 
tiate, he must iu the first instance deliver up 
all the British subjects who were prison ore in 
bis dominions, and consent that a truce sbonld 
take place, until his proposals could be con¬ 
sidered and the terms adjusted. The fruit 
w^aa returned in the same manner as it had 
been Bent; not as an insult, but merely to 
show that hia lordship declined even the ap¬ 
pearance of friendly interconrae with the sul¬ 
tan, In the amy it was underetood that 
Tippoo, finding he could not treat separately 
with the English, and seeing that he had an¬ 
other season to try his expedients for disunit¬ 
ing the confederacy, as w'ell as to prepare for 
hia defence, replied to Ms lordship, by asserting 
that he had no Eritish subjects detained pri- 
Boners in his country since the former war, 
and that he would not agree to a tnice,"^ 

* Bevienf of Lord Com toaUi4^ 

^ppoo. By Major Dirom. 


It was of great consequence to the success 
of another campaign that a good understand¬ 
ing should he established with the Mahrattas. 
This Lord Cornwallis succeeded iu accom- 
plisliing before he dispatched General Mea¬ 
dows, Colonel Stuart, and others of hia su¬ 
perior officers, on difihrent expeditions. The 
Blahrattas were a people of great military 
pride and qnick sensibilities; they were also 
vindictive, and, like most oriental people, 
fickle in their policy. Any ill-will springing 
up between them and the British troops would 
perhaps have been productive of irremedlablo 
mischief. A want of respect to tlieir chiefs 
on the part of the governor-general would 
have sent the whole host away, or have 
eansed them to make separate terms with 
Tippoo. Yet, if the govern or-gen era! had 
paid their chiefs any undue deference, or 
appeared to depend upon the alliance as a .sine 
qud nofi for conducting the war with Tippoo, 
they would have at once assumed the air of 
conquerors orauperioTS, and become as trouble¬ 
some as Tippoo himself. Lord Oornwallls had 
but little experience of oriental peoples, and that 
which he knew of the natives of India was 
confined to the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
previous to this campaign. He had, how¬ 
ever, the mind of a Btatesman, with such su¬ 
perior natural taste and judgment as qualified 
him in an eminent degree for intercourse with 
orientals, especially in the transaction of 
political business. ^^Tieu tlio Mahrattas 
fonned their junction with the British, they 
pitched their tents at some distance; and 
Lord Cornwallis had to consider with what 
ceremonial hia interview ’with the leaders of 
tMs army should be associated. The IbOow- 
ing graphic picture was given by an eye-wit¬ 
ness, the deputy adjutant-general of Lord 
Oornw^allis^s army, Major Dirom r— 

On the 28tli BJay, the army fell back 
towards Milgottah, where the Maliratta armies 
were to encamp; and, to prevent discnssion 
and delay on points of ceremony. Lord Corn¬ 
wallis proposed to meet the Maliratta chiefs at 
tents pitched midway between the Mahratta 
and the British camps. 

** Lord Cornwallis, accompanied by General 
jMeadows, tlieir staff, and some of the princi¬ 
pal officers of the army, went to the tents at 
the hour appointed, which was one o’clock; 
but the chiefs, wlio consider precision as in¬ 
consistent with power and dignity, did not 
even leave their own camp till threo, though 
repeated messages were sent that his lordship 
waited for them. They at length mounted 
their elepliants, and, proceeding as slow and 
dignified in their pace as they had been dila¬ 
tory in their preparation, approached the place 
of appointment at four o'clock, escorted by 
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BGVGTtil oorpJ5 of tlioii" iuiiiiitryj (i PfitiiiiiG of 
horse, and all the pagentry of Eastern state. 
The chiefs, on descending fvoni their ele¬ 
phants, were met at the door of the tent by 
Lord Cornwallis and General Meadows, wlio 
embraced them, and, after some general con¬ 
versation, retired to a private conference in 
another tent* 

Hurry Punt* aLont Bixty years of age, a 
Bralmiin of the first order, and the personage 
of greatest conseqiieiicejs said to he the tlard 
in the senate of the Mahratta state* His 
figure is venerable, of middle stature, and not 
corpulent; he is remarkably lair, his eyes 
grey, and Ins conn ten an ce^ of Eonian form^ 
lull of thought and character. 

Pur sera 111 Bhow, aged about iorty, elands 
Jiigh in military fame among tlie Kahrattas. 
He is an active man, of small stature, rather 
dark in his <;omplexion, with black eyes, and 
an open animated coimteuance, hi whicli, and 
Ills mien, he seemed desirous to show his 
character of an intrepid warrior* His an¬ 
tipathy to Tippoo 18 said to he extreme; for 
the sultan liad put one of his brothers to death 
in a most cruel manner, and Ryder’a con¬ 
quests to the northward tell chiefiy upon the 
possessions of liia family, which he lately re¬ 
covered hy the reduction of Darwav. Hurry 
Pniit was destined to be the chief negotiator 
on the part of hia nation; each commanded 
a separate army, hut the Bho%v was to be 
employed more immediately in the active 
operations of the field. 

“The chiefs themselves, and all the Mah- 
rattas in their suite, and indeed all their 
people, w^ere remarkably plain, but neat, in 
their appearance. Blild in their aspect, hu¬ 
mane in their disposition, polite and unaffected 
ill their address, they are distinguished by 
obedience to their chiefs, and attachment to 
their country. There were not to be seen 
among them those fantastic figures in armour 
so CO mu 1011 among the Mohammedans, in tlie 
iiizam’s, or, as they etylo themselves, tlie 
Blogul army; adventurers collected from every 
quarter of the East, who, priding themselves 
oil individual vnloui", tlunk it beneath them to 
be useful but on tho day of battle, and, when 
that comes, prove only the inefficiency of 
ininibers, unconnected hy any general prin¬ 
ciple of union or discipline. 

“ The Blalirattas of every rank seemed 
greatly rejoiced in having effected this junc¬ 
tion, and considered it a happy omen, that 
this event should have taken place at Milgot- 
tah, a spot so renowned in their annals for 
the signal victory gained by BTadharow in 
1772 , in which be completely routed and dis¬ 
persed Hyder’s army, and took all his can¬ 
non. Blany of the chiefs and people who had 


served w-ith tliat general were now in these 
armies; but they had since felt the Buperority 
of the forces of Mysore, and were impressed 
with such an idea of Tippoo's discipline, and 
his abilities m the field, that they were not 
a little jfieased in having joined the Eritisli 
army, without luiving occasion to try their 
fortune singly with the sultan. They all 
showed great eagerness to hear the news, and 
to know the reason of onr having hurst our 
great giina. On being told of the victory of 
the 15 th of May, and of the subsequent neces¬ 
sity of destroying the battering train, from 
’want of provisions, and not knowing of tlieir 
approach, they partook in the joy and grief 
we had experienced on those events; and 
seeing that tve considered the late defeat of 
Tippoo as a matter of course, and that we 
looked forward with confidence to the cap¬ 
ture of the capital, they expressed tliemselves 
to the following effectWe have brought 
plenty—do yon get more guns—we will feed 
you, and you sliall fight.' The conference 
betu-^^cen the generals and the chiefs broke up 
between five and six o’clock, apparently much 
to the satisfaction of both parties.’^ 

The officer, who gave the description jtiat 
quoted, presents also an animated picture of 
the military habits of our ally. It has been 
already related that two sepoy battalions were 
attached to the Mahratta forces. These re¬ 
giments belonged to the Bombay army. The 
chiefs always placed the British infantry in 
front, so that they served as a picket to the 
Mahratta camp. Indeed, the only measure 
taken specifically to guard against surprise, 
was that those infantry regiments were thrown 
out in advance, encamping always in that 
advanced position. Cavalry was spread in 
detachments far on the rear and flanks of the 
army, to secure plunder or cover the arrival 
of supplies* These, without exercising any 
especial vigilance, would be soon able to detect 
an a dva n ci ng en em y. M aj or D irom e x presses 
great surprise at the artillery appointments of 
our ally 

“ The gun carriages, ia which they tmat to 
the solidity of the timber, and use but little 
iron in their construction, are clumsy beyond 
belief; particularly the wheels, which are 
low, and formed of large solid pieces of wood 
united. The guns are of all sorts and dimen¬ 
sions ; and, liaving the names of their gods 
given to them, are painted in the most fan¬ 
tastic manner; and many of them, held in 
esteem for the services they are said to have 
already performed for the state, cannot now 
be dispensed with, although !n e^^ery respect 
unfit for use. Were the guns even service- 
ahle, the small supply" of ammunition witli 
which they are provided Las always effectiialiy 
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jTi’eveiitcJ tire Blaliratta artillery from be mg ' 
ibmuileble to their euemiea. 

** The Mahratta infantry, wIocIl formed part 
of the retinue that attended the eliiefis at the 
eoTilbreiiee, ia composed of black CliriiJtlaiis, 
and do^picable poor wretchesi of the lowest 
caste, miiforni in nothing but the bad state of 
their inuakets, none of w hich are either clean 
or coiiiplete; and few are jirovided w'itli either 
ammunition or accoutrements. They are 
coinmanded by lialf-caste people of Portuguese 
ami Frencli extractiou, who draw ofl‘ the at- 
tentioii of spectators from the bad clothing of 
their men, by the prolusion of anticxiiated laec 
bestowed on their own; and if there iiap- 
])ens to be a few Euro] jeans among the 
othcers and men, ivirich Is sometimes the 
case, tliey execrate the service, and deplore 
their fate. 

The i^lahrattas do not ajipear to treat 
tljeir infantry w'ith more respect than they 
deserve, m they ride tlirougli them without 
any ceremony ou the march, and ou all occa¬ 
sions evidently consider them as foreigners, 
and a very inferior class of people and troops, 
indeed the atteiitioii of the Mahrattas is di¬ 
rected entirely to their horses and baaara, 
those heiug the only ohjecls whicli imiuedi* 
atcly affect their interest. On a marching 
day, tliG guns and the infantiy move off soon 
after daylight, hut rarely together; the bazars 
and baggage move nearly about the same time, 
us soon as they can be packed up and got 
ready. The guns and tumbrels, sufficiently 
unwieldy without farther bimleij,are so heaped 
with stores and baggage, that there docs not 
seem to be any idea of its e ver being necessary 
to unlimber, and prepare for action on the 
inarch. As there are no pioneers attached to 
the Maliratta artillery to repair the roads, this 
deficiency is compensated by an additional 
number of cattle, there being sometimes a 
Imndred, or a Imndred and fifty bullocks, in a 
string of pairs, to one gun: the drivers, wlio | 
are very expert, sit on the yokes, and pass 
over every impediment, commonly at a trot. 
The chiefs remain upon the ground, without 
tents, smoking their hookahs, till the artillery 
and baggage have got ou some niiles; they 
tiieii follow, each pursuing his own route, at¬ 
tended by bis principal people ; while the in- 
lerioi's disperse, to forage and plunder over 
the country, 

'' A few days after the junction of the Jfali- 
ratta armies, an irregular fire of camion and 
musketry was Jieard in their camp between 
nine and ten at night* The t.rooj)s imme¬ 
diately turned out in onr camp, and stood to , 
tlieir arms, tliinking tiiat Tippoo Jiad certainly 
attacked the Mahrattas; but it proved to be 
only the celebration of one of their ceremonies, 
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in which tliey salute the new moon, on its first 
appearance.” 

Another circumstance occurred soon after, 
also characteristic of their customs and dis¬ 
ciplineThe ground on which onr army 
had encamped at the junction, heiug bare of 
grass, and extremely dirty. Lord Cornwallis 
W'as desirous of marching; and sent to the 
Mahratta ehiefe, to ref|ue6t they would move 
I next morning, as their camj) lay directly in 
our route. They returned for answer, ^ that 
they should be liappy to obey his lordship's 
commands; but, as tlicy had halted eight 
days, it w^as not lucky, nor' could they, ac¬ 
cording to the custom of their religion, marcli 
on the ninth day.' lils lordshi]> gave way to 
tlieir superstitious prejudice, and deferred his 
march,” 

The allies moved on the btli of June to the 
north of the Mysore, towards Nagamangala. 
Purseram Bbow had cstablislied a post anti 
depot there. From thence they marched 
eastw^ard to Bang a love. The objects of these 
marches w'ere to enable the Mahrattaa to 
w ithdraw^ in safety the posts they had estab¬ 
lished on their line of march; to subsist the 
allies at the expense of the enemy; to cause 
Tippoo to consume the provisions whidi lie 
hiul laid up for the defence of the capital. 

The Mahrattaa ni a reived tumultuously, and 
seemed to depend upon the vigilance and dis¬ 
ci] dine of the English against surprise, the 
very service wliich the English had expected 
from the numerous Mahratta irregular horse. 
Those hoi semen were most active, but not so 
much as the eyes of the grand army, as inde¬ 
pendent corps, conducting all sorts of irre¬ 
gular ami eccentric expeditions on their own 
account. They captured some of Tippoo's 
elephants, and minor convoys. They way¬ 
laid his cavalry scouts, and boldly fell tipou 
tliGiii when a cliancc of success was opened. 
This w as of iuiijortauee to tlie English, whose 
liorses were much reduced by travel and in- 
sufficient fodder. 

Earl Ooruw^alHs had much difficulty in 
keeping the JMaliratta chiefs in good Iiuniour, 
each affecting the bearing of a sovereign 
prince. It w^as also most difficult for him to 
iomi plana of military co-operation with 
them. New battering trains were soon sent 
from ^Sladraa and Bombay, money came from 
Calcutta, provisions were found by the 3Inh- 
rattas, but horses and oxen to draw the giuis 
and stores could not be procured by an3^ 
amount of payment, ingenious arrang^e- 
ments with officers, especially those in com¬ 
mand of battalions. Lord Cornwallifi “ relieved 
the bullock department,” as the deputy adju¬ 
tant-general of tlie army expressed it. Camels 
were purchased by indhddnal officers in tlieir 
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zeal for the public service ; and tbe whole 
Hruiy was animate cl by an e nth n si as tic clesiro 
to make up somehow every deficiency of 
c<iulpmeat* The only supplies issued to the 
British sepoys were rice, salt, and arracli ; the 
European soldiers had cattle and sheep^ for 
slaughter, in addition to rice and small rations 
of corn* The British commander, like the 
great Duke of Wellington many years after- 
\^^avd 8 in the Spanish penhianla, became a sort 
of grain merchant to supply his troops, and 
with equal success* Captain Read, an officer 
well versed in the languages of Sonthern 
India, and possessing a remarkable talent for 
organization, made arrangements with the 
grain merchants on a gigantic scale, and by 
trusting to tlieni in fair and open market, 
treating them justly, and paying the value for 
their commodities, the English anny received 
regular supplies. The Mahrattas by plunder 
barely provided for themselves, while the 
nizam'a forces could neither supply their w^ants 
by purchase or plunder. 

After the reduction of various forts, the 
army came in sight of Bangalore. Cap¬ 
tain Bead succeeded in meeting it wnth a 
convoy of br injar lies {or corn merchants), 
having ten thousand, or as some w-ritera of 
the time affirmed, twelve thouBand bullock- 
loads of rice and grain* Here Lord Corn¬ 
wallis received intelligeixee of tlie favourable 
views which were entertained in England of 
his conduct in waging and conducting this 
war. He also received despatches informing 
him that half a million sterling was voted by 
the company to replenish his excheqtier, and 
that large reinforcements of troops, especially 
artillery, were on their way out* From Cal¬ 
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cutta, he heard that bullock draught was pre¬ 
paring for Lis service, and a despatch from 
Vellore informed him of the arrival there, from 
Bengal, of one himdred elephants and twenty- 
five bullocks. Thousands of coolies arrived 
with provisions on their own BpecnlatioUi bo 
that supplies became abundant. The army 
W'as thus encouraged and their noble com¬ 
mander, confident of victory, commuuicated 
by sympathy his confidence to his troops. 

A new disposition of forces occurred in 
the neighbourhood of Bangalore, vuth a view 
to protect the arrival of supplies to the 
allies, cut ofi' supplies from Tippoo, and se¬ 
cure sufficient support for such vast bodies 
of men, troops, and camp-followers. Colonel 
Duff, whose name became afterwards so much 
identified wdth the peoples and countries of 
Southern India, took charge of the artillery, 
and prepared a battering train for service once 
more at Seringapatam. He had rendered in¬ 
valuable aid to the army in the eame w'^ay on 
its previous advance to the Mysorean capital* 
The approaching period of the monsoons 
rendered an advanee upon Seringapatam im¬ 
possible* The grand army, under Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, kept open its communications with the 
Carnatic, to secure the arrival of guns, am¬ 
munition, and atorea. To ensure this impor¬ 
tant end, it w^aa necessary to secure the 
pass of Palicode, and that could only be ac¬ 
complished by the capture of Ouesoor, a for¬ 
tified place which commanded it* This was 
the first operation of the army of any mag¬ 
nitude after the junction of the triune forces, 
and, as it may be considered as the begmuiug 
of tlio third campaign, is reserved for a se¬ 
parate chapter* 


CHAPTER XOV* 

\\Ali WITH TIPPOO: THIRD CAMPAIGN—EARL CORNAVALLIS CONQUERS OUSSOOR—HEDlJCKa 
THE WHOLE TERRITORY OP IVITSORE, AND ADVANCES T’O T^HE FOETIPIED LINES Of 
SERINGAPATAM. 


the loth of July the army moved from the 
cautoiiments of Bangalore towards Oussoor. 
TTis part of the country had not as yet been 
made the theatre of war, and the inhabitants 
were engaged in attention to their fields. 
The landscape was beautiful in its variety of 
aspect, fertility, and careful cultivation. Rich 
foliage crowned the knolls and hill-tops, as the 
ground undulated or rose in bolder eminences* 
The elevation of the region gave coolne*ss, 
yet it basked in all the glorious light of the 
Indian sun. 


The seventh brigade reached OusBOor 
niider Major Grovvdie* On the appearance of 
die British the enemy abandoned, the place, 
attempting unsuccesefully to blow it up before 
commencing their flight. A large store of 
grain and powder rewarded the march of the 
British brigade. The fall of Oussoor was 
very dispiriting to Tippoo; ho regarded it ^ 
strategically of great importance, and to 
orders were to strengthen and defend it to the 
nttermost. Previoue to the arrival of 
Gowdie, the English prisoners were murdered 
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by express order of Tip poo, notwith stand irg 
remonsti’auces by the governor, and solicita¬ 
tions for mercy from the inhabitants. Like 
his father, the sultan delighted to shed the 
blood of defenceless eiiemies. The various 
hO I-forts in the neighbourhood Burreudered, 
or were taken, and the English held the im¬ 
portant pass, by which their stores and con¬ 
voys were chiefly to arrive during the re¬ 
mainder of the campaign. 

About the middle of August, Tippoo, 
having consented to treat with the allies 
jointly, instead of separately, aa was his policy, 
Bent a vakeel to Oussoor. This person, Apogy 
Kow, w'as well kuowu to the Eiigh'sh, having 
in the previous war also acted the part of a 
negotiator. He would not open his creden¬ 
tials u'ithout certain ceremonies, which were 
evidently designed for delay, and he was, 
therefore, not permitted to enter the camp. 

By the end of the month of September 
tw^enty-eight thousand bullocks were provided 
in tlie Carnatic for the use of the army. The 
laborious and expeuBive preparations in cattle, 
material, and carriage equipment, of which 
Ti]]poo had ample iiiformatioiL hy his spies, 
alarmed him more than the actual presence of 
numerous armies on the high table-land of 
Mysore. He was convinced that the English 
were in earnest, and had ample means to sus¬ 
tain a new and protracted campaign. Yet 
such was his hatred to the British, a feeling 
inherited from his father, and provoked by 
their shameless violation of treaty, that he 
preferred risking his all in conflict with them, 
to opportune concession. 

During the remainder of the autumn the 
British were engaged in various directions, 
but chiefly to the north-east of Bangalore, in 
reducing forts, and cutting off communications 
with the country from the sultan a head¬ 
quarters. His lordship in this way found 
means of employing the army honourably, and 
with great detriment to the enemy* 

The country of Tippoo was studded with 
“droogs,"' fortified hills, or rocks. Some of 
these were exceedingly precipitous. Nature 
bad provided Mysore with bulwarks of defence, 
and Hyder AU and Tippoo Sultan knew how to 
make them available. Among these Niinde- 
droog was one of the chief, and was held by 
one of Tippoo's most trusted officers. There 
was only one of the faces of the rock which 
was accessible, and that only under circum¬ 
stances of difficulty almost constituting the 
impossible. This portion of the crag was 
defended near the summit by a double wall. 
An English detachment commanded by Major 
Gowdie, under the direction of General Mea- i 
dows, formed approaches on the steeps, built 
batteries, and dragged up cannon. In t^venty- 


one days two breaches were opened. General 
Meadows lumself led the assault A night of 
soft clear moonlight, such as guided the for¬ 
lorn hope so swiftly through the newly-formed 
breach at Bangalore, favoured the English. 
The assailants suffered hardly any loss from 
the fire of the enemy; the eteepneas of the 
ascent brought them inside the range, but 
huge masses of granite were rolled down, 
which hurled away many of the Euglish in 
their descent, so that ninety men were lost 
I before tlie breaches w^ere attained. Then 
sword to sword, high up on that moonlit 
summit, a fierce encounter took place in the 
gaping chasms made by the English guns. 
Thirty English fell in the breaches; these 
once carried, the enemy struggled no more, 
and Meadows, sword in hand, like a volunteer 
subaltern, entered at the liead of the stormers. 
It was one of the most gallant feats ever per¬ 
formed by Englishmeu, and by an English 
general. 

Colonel Stuart attacked Savendroog, which 
had been of equal importance with Nuude- 
dvoog, but which, during the siege of the 
latter, was bo strengthened, that Tippoo's 
officers considered it impregnable. It was 
battered, breached, and stormed in twelve 
days without a man being lost on the side of 
the con q uerors. 0 utredroog was surrendered 
after a feeble resistance, so great w^as the 
panic created by what were considered, pre¬ 
vious to their accomplishment by the English, 
impossible feats. Kistoagberry town was 
burned; the droog of that place was attempted 
by a CQup-de-mai 7 i^ but the attack failed, 
Tippoo, perceiving the moral effect of these 
exploits, determined upon a bold attempt to 
countervail them. He led an expedition 
southward, and euddeuly attacked Coimbatore. 
The garrison capitulated on terms which re¬ 
spected their liberty; Tippoo violated the 
capitulation, and sent the whole garrison pri¬ 
soners to Seringapatam with every conceiv¬ 
able indignity, and many cruelties. Tippoo 
probably considered that even if ultimately 
defeated, he might execute vengeance upon 
such men as he could get into his power, the 
English in tlie former war having shown such 
indifference to the fate of the prisoners he had 
murdered, when they came to terms of peace. 
Tippoo w’as not able to effect much more than 
the reduction of Coimbatore, 

Before the mouth of October had far ad¬ 
vanced, the supplies of men and money ar¬ 
rived from England, including tw^o companies 
of Eoyal Artillery, under Major Scott. Three 
hundred seasoned troops also arrived from St. 
Helena. These troops endured the climate 
of India better than those which came directly 
from England. While from the inesideocies 
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o (' Be n a l ati d M a u n\& re in forc e m eii ta a n d b li ji - 
pltey were ptjured ui oil one eide of I^lvi^orej 
the luintOTeeiiieiiU wlilcli arrived from Eng¬ 
land at Bomljay were organized, and ready £o 
use end the Gliaiits on the other aide. 

While tlietie events occnrred, Tippoo sent 
ii strong tbvee into the Bar am a id, which en¬ 
dangered the Brit tall convoys* Lord Covu- 
wallis ordered Ijieutenant-colonel Maxwell, at 
the head of a strong infantry brigade, to co¬ 
operate with some JTahratta irregular cavalry 
tt^ clear that country. The chief work of this 
brigade was the reduction of forts, ivliich the 
onemy fee!>ly defended ; hnt in every case 
wliere opportunity was alfordetL they acted 
with treachery and cruelty. By the end othYo- 
vein her, Colonel 3 fax well performed his mis¬ 
sion, but not without having sustained one seri¬ 
ous repulse and heavy inss in officers and men. 

While tliose events were transpiring, the 
Boinbay army, under General jrVl^ercromby, 
was engaged in active operations. That 
officer, as seen in the last chapter, had 
hcen ordered by Jjord Cornwallis to retreat, 
ile returned to Tellichcrry from Bombay early 
in I^^oveniber, bringing witli him drafts on 
service, recruits, and a battering train. On 
the 2ord of the month this force marched from 
its cantounients, and assembled at C aim a nor e. 
Karl Cornwallis ordered (general Abercromby 
to proceed upon, the same plan as in the pre¬ 
vious campaign. That officer accordingly 
marched on the 5th of December to the Pondi- 
cherrim Gfiaut, and on the 7th crossed the 
river at Illiacore, this river being navigable 
to within two miles of the pdauc ivhich the 
general selected for the jmssage of liis army, 
so that the heavy gnus and stores were 
brougliL up to that point. Fh'om Illiacore the 
ascent of the gliaut was steep and rug^ged. 
Deep ruts had been formed by torrents during 
Die previous monsoon. It was necessary to 
repair tlie road, that the guns and baggage 
might he brought up in satety, and thus con¬ 
siderable delay was occasioned. The English 
otticers and soldiers v'ere niueh impressed by 
the grandeur of the route, the bold mountain 
lowering to tlie lieavens, its steeps clothed 
tliickly witli forest, tlie views of the country 
beneath, and of the distant sea, presenting the 
richneaa and variety peciili ar to oriental scener^^ 
Having surmounted the difficulties of the ascent 
near Illiacore, tlie army had a long march of 
t\veiity-six miles through a wooded, partly 
undulated, and partly abrupt country to Pon- 
clicheiTitn, where the ascent of the great hill 
offers the grand impediment to an army. The 
number and strength ot the trees peculiar to 
the Xndiaii iorest furnished means for affixing 
ropes to pull up the hea^^y guns and the store 
carriages. 


Leaving tljc Poudicherrim (ihaul, tlie aruiy 
pursued its toilsome way over thirty miles of 
wooded, rocky, picturestpie, and mo-st difficult 
country, to the foot of the Sedaseer Oluuit. 
At this point the services of the Rajah of 
Loorg became ax uiJable, as in the ]>revious 
advance, and much facilitated the march of 
tlie army, not only by supplies of food, but by 
the warlike and vigilant co-operation of a 
brave jjeople. Having ]ienetraled the range 
of successive ghauts, the Bombay army en¬ 
camped on the jdaiiis of ^Mysore, where it 
awaited the period for co-operation with the 
grand arm)". General Abercromhy’s force 
consisted of four European regiments, eight 
battalions of sej)oys, four companies of artil¬ 
lery in four biigades, amounting to nearly 
nine tlioiisand good soldiers. Here it is ne¬ 
cessary to leai'e the array of Abercromby 
until other events are related. 

WJjen, in July, the necessity of j>rooming 
subsistence eompelled tlie allied armies to se¬ 
parate, the Mahrattas, with a Bombay con¬ 
tingent, under Captain Little, proceeded from 
the neighbourhood of Bangalore in the direc¬ 
tion of Sera and Chittledroog, TVve country 
< being fertile, the Maliratta commander, Pur- 
serain Bhow, selected it for his sphere of 
operatiuns. Ca[:itaiu Little, at the head uf 
the Bombay iialivc coiitiugeut serving with 
his army, made for himself much distinction. 

I One of the most aauguinary pitched battles 
I of the war was won by liim, and siege uas 
laid to Scooly-Onove by the end of Decem¬ 
ber. On the second of January the place 
capitulated. 

Purscram Bhow was edated with his suc¬ 
cesses, which were chiefly due to Captain Little 
and his Bombay sepoys. The I\Iuhratta, there¬ 
fore, instead of joining General AbarcrombyY 
army, went in an opposite direction, disarrang¬ 
ing the coiuprehensive plan of the caiajjaigiij 
and hazarding the success of the war. AAdmii 
-Hhe bhow^^ ought to Lave been with Abcr- 
croniby, so as to make tlie Bombay amy un¬ 
assailable, and secure the safety of his own, 
he was at Bide no re, unable to effect any¬ 
thing bearing upon the grand scope of the 
campaign. 

Tip poo, ala nil od by the rapidity of tlie 
Malu'atta movemeut.s, and the enterprises 
which Captain Little had directed, detached 
Gummer-ud-decu Khan in the direction of 
Bideiiore. The bhow became alarmed in 
turn, and, desisting from his designs on 
Bideiiore and otlier cities in its vicinity, re¬ 
tired from before tlie corps of the khan, ami, 
yielding to the stern letters of Lord Oorii- 
wallis and Hurry Ptint, directed his course 
towards Seringa pa tarn, to take Jus pilace in 
the military array formed against tliat city- 
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Tli 0 Ivban, eniboldeued by tlie retirement of 
the blio\\% from terror, as be supposeof 
his superior prowess, performed various ex¬ 
ploits with his cavalryj maltiug long marches 
and effecting several siir}nnsea* A strong 
body of ilyaoreaii horse penetrated into the 
C-arnatic, committed extensive devastation, 
reached the neiglibonrbood of ^Madras, ex¬ 
citing much alarm, and were only repelled after 
all the Europeans had volunteered to go out 
against them. Tlie coiineii, always timid, 
nhhongh often rasb, wag of course pnnic- 
strnclc. The agncidtiirists all around 
dras deserted their fields. 

AVbile these niditaiy movements were tak¬ 
ing place, the English navy infiicted imicb in¬ 
jury upon tim enenty's strong places on the coast 
of ilalabar. Commodore CornwalJis, Captains 
Byron, Sutton, Troubridge, and Osborne at¬ 
tacked tarious coast fortifications belonging to 
Tipjioo, assisted in the conquest of Cannanore, 
and captured Fortified Island, at the mouth of 
the On ore liver. The French had sent out 
store-ships from their settlements forTippoo's 
service, imder protection of their own frigates, 
although the two nations were then at peace*' 
The EugUsb commodore stopped one of these 
convoys. The French commodore fired two 
liroadaides without any previous declaration 
ur warning of hostile intent; the result was an 
action, in which the French w-ere severely 
]uiiiished, and their frigate captured. 

On the 14til of January, 17112, the various 
bodies of the grand army, with the exception 
of that helonging to the iiiMTii, formed a junc¬ 
tion in tiie neighbourhood of Untiedroog. On 
the 2otlj of January, the advanced guard of 
tlie uizam'g army was seen approaching, and 
Lord Cornwallis proceeded out to meet it. 
The allied armies marched 2iext day, and on 
the 27th reached Hooleadroog. In the pre¬ 
vious June that place bad been conquered by 
the Britialn After the retreat of Lord Corn- 
\valli&, the Mysoreans again took possession 
of it, and strongly fortified it. The tomi 
w:as small, but the fort was considered inac¬ 
cessible to assault; nevertheless, the killidar 
(governor) surrendercil to Colonel Maxwell 
upon simuuoTis. 

Lord Cornwallis posted a garrison at this 
place, and assembled all his forces in its vici¬ 
nity. After such preparation as was neces¬ 
sary, his anny moved fonvard towards the 
capital, Tippoo had no well-founded hope 
of defending liis provinces; but in his obsti¬ 
nacy and determination he had resolved to 
defend the city to which his father had given 
50 much fame as flic seat of his government 
Tipijoo believed that it was strong enongli 
to resist the allied arms of Hyderabad, 
Foonaii, and Madras, and he counted upon 


the exhaustion of their resources in tlie siege, 
which would necessitate a disastrous retreat, 
lead to dissension among the allies, another 
invaaion of the Carnaric by himself, and the 
siege^—perhaps capture-—of Madras. W ith 
aid from the French and from the Bui tan of 
Turkey, he believed lie could expel the Eng¬ 
lish from the shores both of Malabar and Coro¬ 
mandel ; that the nizam and peishwa would 
be glad to make separate terms, and that his 
supremacy ’would be recognised in the peiiiii- 
Buiar portion of India. As the Emperor 
Nicholas of Itiissia, at a much later period, 
believed that Sebastopol would exhaust the re¬ 
sources of the great powers of Western Europe 
wliich besieged it, so Tijipoo concluded that the 
allied powers of Southern India ivouId pour 
out fruitlessly their blood and treasure before 
Seringapatam, so as to ensure him an ultimate 
and complete conquest. 

Lord CornwalliB had succeeded in gaining 
the confidence of the governments of Hydera¬ 
bad and Poonah, and in uniting in his plans 
the generalissimos of the armies of these states. 
He exercised, therefore, virtually, the supreme 
direction of the armies, and was enabled to 
carry out his plans of action without opposi¬ 
tion . H is resolution was to marcli at onee upon 
Beiingapatam. Hooleadroog was established 
as an advanced post, being ten miles nearer 
the grand object than Outredroog, and from 
which the allied armies,'now finally assembled, 
were to commence their niarcb, for the secoml 
attempt upon the enemy's capital. 

Before proceeding upon the final struggle 
anil grand issue of his enterprise. Lord Corn- 
w ailis was desirous of afibrdmg the ni^am 
and the Mahratta chiefs, a view of liis army 
in its full strength and array of war. Those 
personages appeared liighly pleased with the 
eonipliinent whicli his lordsiiip proposed to 
confer, but did not seem to contemplate the 
utility of forming an intimate acquaintance 
with the discipline, equipment, arrangement, 
and component peculiarities of an ally's 
troops. They thought it a fine opportunity 
for displaying their own elephants, their per¬ 
sonal pomp and glory, and for impressing 
upon the minds of the English troops, ideas of 
the greatness of the native sovereigns and 
commanders aasociated with them in the field. 

On the Slst of Januaxy, the British troops 
were ordered under arms, lor review by the 
nizam and the Mahratta chiefs. The noble 
eai’l, and General Meadows, proceeded to meet 
the princes and generals of the allies to the 
rigb t of th B EnglL'? h 1 i n e. 

The following graphic description of whaf 
folloivcd, Avas given by the only officer pre¬ 
sent, who, acquainted with all the facta, 
thougiit ju-oper to deaeribe tlieir oecurrenee 
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The camp T\^as pitched in a valley close i 
to Hooleadroog, and, trom. the nature^ of the 
groimdj could not he in one straight line, but 
was formed on three sides of a square, with a 
considerable interval, on account of broken 
ground, between the divisions, which were 
thus encamped each with a different front. 
The reserve, consisting of the cavalry, with a 
brigade of infantry in the centre, formed the 
division on the right of the line, and the 
two wings of the infantry formed the two 
other divisions of the encampment; the bat¬ 
tering train being in the centre of the left 
wdug fronting Hooleadroog, The extent of 
the line, including the breaks between the 
divisions, was above four miles. The prince, 
the minister. Hurry Pnnt, and the tributary 
Nabobs of Cuddapu and Cauonl, who had 
accompanied Sec under Jan from Hyderabad, 
were on elephants richly caparisoned, attended 
by a nnineroiis suite of their best horse, and 
preceded by their chubdars, wbo call out their 
titles; surrounded, in short, by an immense 
noisy multitude. The prince was in front, 
attended by Sir John Kenuaway, on an 
howdered elephant, near enough to answer 
snch questions as might be asked by his high¬ 
ness respecting the troops, On his reaching 
the right of the line, a salute of twenty-one 
guns was fired from the park, while the 
cavalry, with drawn swords and trumpets 
sounding, received him with due honoiirs 
as he passed their front. He returned the 
officers’ salute, and looked attentively at 
the troops. The 19th dragoons, of which 
they had aU liearcl, attracted their particular 
notice as they passed the corps of the reserve. 
Having seen a regiment of Europeans, be¬ 
sides the dragoons in the first division, the 
chiefs were not a little surprised to find a 
brigade of three regiments, on proceeding a 
little farther, in the centre of the second divi¬ 
sion. They had passed the sepoys at rather 
a quick pace, but went very slow opposite to 
the European corps, and seemed much 0 truck 
with their appearance. The troops all in 
new clothing, their arras and accoutrements 
bright and glittering in the sun, and tbem- 
selvea as well dressed as they could have been 
for a review in time of peace: all order and 
silence, nothing heard or seen but the tmiform 
sound and motion In presenting their arms, 
accompanied by the drums and music of the 
corps, chequered and separated by the parties 
of artillery extended at the drag-ropes of 
their guns. The sight was beautiful even to 
those accnstomed to military parade; wdiile 
the contrast was no less striking between the 
good sense of our generals on horseback, and 
the absurd state of the chiefs looking down 
from their elephants, than between the silence 
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and order of our troops, and the noise and 
irregrJarity of the moh that accompanied the 
Eastern potentates. After passing the right 
wing, the road leadmg througli some wood 
and bToken ground, tlie chiefs, on ascending 
a height, were not a little astonished to dis¬ 
cover a still longer line than the two they 
had passed, and which, in this situation, they 
could see at once through its wliolo extent. 
But for the battering train, which occupied a 
mile in the centre of tliis division, at wliich 
tliey looked with wonder; hut for the differ¬ 
ence of the drcsa and music of the Highland 
regiments in the second European brigade, 
and the striJdng difference of eiae and dress 
between the Bengal sepoys in the right, and 
the coast sepoys which they now saw in the 
left wing; but for these distinctions wdiieli 
they remarked, such was the extent of ground 
which the army covered, and the apparent 
magnitude of its numbers, that the chiefs 
might have imagined a part of the same 
troops 'were only shown again upon other 
ground, an expedient not nimsnal among 
themselves, whenever they have it in view 
to impress strangers with a falfie idea of the 
strength of their forces. It was five o'clock 
before the chiefs reached the left of the line, 
when, having expressed themselves highly 
gratified with aU they had seen, they accom¬ 
panied Lord Cornwallis to his tents. After 
a short visit, and fixing the time and order 
of their march for tlie following day, they 
returned about sunset to their own camps.” 

The same author, from Ins official know¬ 
ledge, gives the following account of the 
march :— 

On the 1st of February, the allied armies 
conimeticed their march from Hooleadroog in 
the following order:—The English army 
moved off as usual, at daybreak, in three 
columns. Firstly, the battering guns, tum¬ 
brels, and heavy carriages on the great road, 
formed the centre column. Secondly, the line 
of infantry and field-pieces, on a road made 
for them at a distance of a hundred yards oi' 
more, as the ground required, marched pa¬ 
rallel to the battering train, and on its right, 
that being tlie flank next to the enemy. 
Thirdly, the smaller store carta and private 
baggage carte marched in like manner, on a 
road to the left of the battering train, beyond 
which was the great mass of baggage, carried 
on elepliants, camels, bullotdts, and coohes, all 
the servants of the army, and families of the 
sepoys. This immense multitude on the 
baggage flanks, was prevented from going 
ahead of the columns by the baggage-master 
and his guard, and was flanked, giving it o- 
epace of several miles which it required, by 
the part of the cavalry not on other duties, 
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aBd fbe infantry of tlie reserve. Tlie ad¬ 
vanced guard was formed of a regiment of 
cavalry, tlie body guards, and tke detail of 
infantry for the pickets of the new camp. 
The rear-gnard was formed of a regiment of 
cavalryj and the pickets of the old camp^ and 
did not move till they saw the baggage and 
all stores off the old ground of encampnient, 

“In this manner the line of march was 
shortened to one-third of what “would be its 
extent if confined to one road; and^ from the 
component parts of the army being thus 
classed and divided, the whole moved on with 
as much ease as if the battering train only 
had been upon the march. The heavy equip¬ 
ment of tlie army, gi-eat guns, store carts, 
provision and baggage, thus formed a mass 
of inimerise breadth and depth, guarded in 
such manner on ad sides, that on no quarter 
could the eneni}' approach the stores or bag¬ 
gage wu'thout opposition from some part of 
the troops on the march. The armies of the 
allies, whicli were not mixed in onr details, 
followed, as ia tiieir custom, at a later hour, 
and without any disposition for their defence.” 

The army, after successive marches, ar¬ 
rived before Seringapatam. The enemy's 
horse hovered upon the flanks, and offered 
considerable opposition to the advanced guard. 
Tippoo appeared disposed to dispute the pas¬ 
sage of the river Madoor, hut Lord OornwalUs 
having reinforced the advanced guard “unth a 
brigade of infantry, the enemy, after a show 
of resistance, dispersed, laying waste the coun¬ 
try, and retiring upon the main army. As¬ 
cending high ground on the opposite banks 
of the Madoor, the Entish had a magnificent 
landscape, ricJi alike in fertility and variety, 
spread before them; far away on every side 
patrols of the enemy's horse were in obser¬ 
vation, and the flame and smoke of hurniug 
villages and homesteads appeared along the 
whole horizon. The route now taken was 
different from that along “which the army had 
advanced to the first attack of Seriugapatam, 
and it w*as also different to that upon which 
Lord Cornvrallia had retired j the troops were 
thus enabled to foiun a more extensive ac¬ 
quaintance with the country, which afforded 
the Europeans a lively pleasure; as compared 
with the low country beneath the Ghauts, it 
was alike beautiful and temperate. 

The last march of the allies was made on 
the 6th of February, and lay over the barren 
hills to the north-east of the capital. From 
the line of route, the valley beneatli was fre¬ 
quently spread out to tdew in all Its extent; 
the proud city, with its cupolas, palaces, and 
fortifications, was distinctly seen; and be¬ 
neath the walls in ntimerous lines were ranged 
the tents of the eultan's troops. Every step 


the at^my advanced, the irregular cavalry of 
Tippoo harassed it; regular troops appeared 
on the flanks, and threw fiery showers of 
rockets. The advanced guard was obliged fre¬ 
quently to halt and draw up in line of battle. 
As the allies advanced, the impediments 
offered by the enemy increased, and when 
at last it reached the place of encampment, 
the quartermaster-general, his aaaistants and 
guards, were placed in imminent danger while 
Biarlnng out the ground. The line chosen 
for the encampment lay across the valley of 
Milgotah, and was parallel to that of the sul¬ 
tan, at a distance of six miles. The encamp¬ 
ment of the allied armies was divided by a 
email stream, called the XibCkany river, which, 
taking its rise from tlie lake below Milgotah, 
runs through the valley into the Cavery. 
The British army, forming the front line, its 
right wing reached from the river along the 
rear of the French rocks to a large tank which 
covered that flank of the line. The park and 
the left wing extended from the other side of 
the river to the verge of the liilla which the 
army had crossed on their last march. The 
reserve, encamped about a mile in the rear, 
facing outwardi, left a sufficient space between 
it and the line, for the stores and baggage. 
The Mahratta and the nizam's armies were 
also in the rear, somewhat farther removed, 
to prevent interference with our camp. The 
! encampment of the confederate army was 
I judiciously pitched at siieli distance from So¬ 
ring apatam, and so covered by the French 
rocks in front of its right, as to prevent im¬ 
mediate alarm to the enemy, either from its 
proximity or apparent magnitude. The first 
night in which the allies lay before Seringa- 
pa tam, they wei ’0 disquieted by the activity 
of the enemy's cavalry, and the Deccan troops 
were much alarmed by flights of rockets which 
came perpetually among their tents. This 
alarm continued long after It was proved that 
more confusion than danger ensued from these 
missiles. The Englisli took no notice of them, 
but their scouts stealing out and concealing 
themselves behind the crags which were scat¬ 
tered round, bronght down with musket shots 
many of their foes. 

On the 6th of February reconnoitering par¬ 
ties w“ere out to examine the enemy's lines. 
From the left, Lieutenant-colonel Maxwell 
and his attendants had a clear although rather 
remote view of the sultan's camp. The fol¬ 
lowing description of it was given by one of 
the staff of the British army“ On both sides 
of the river, opposite to the island of Seringa- 
patam, a large space is inclosed by a bound 
hedge, which marks the limits of the capital, 
and ia mtencled as a place of refuge to the 
people of the neighbouring country from the 
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incprsiions of liorsti. 0)n the aoutli Bide of the 
vivcT tills iiicloijiii'G wfis filled with iiihiihttftiitSj 
hut til at oil the north side was occupied only 
h}^ Tippoo'B army. The hound hedge ou the 
north side of the river iiicludes an ohloiig 
space of about three miles in lengthy and in 
hreadth from half a mile to a milej extending 
from nearly opposite to the west end of the 
island to where the Lochatiy river falls into 
tlie Cavery. 'Within this inelosiirc the most 
commanding ground is situated on the north 
side of the fort; and, besides the hedge, it is 
covered in front by a large canal, l>y rice 
fields, which it waters, and partly by the 
winding of tlie Lockany riven Six large re¬ 
doubts, constructed on commanding ground, 
added to the strength of this position, one of 
whieli, ou an eininencej at an ead-gali or 
mosque, within the north-west angle of the 
hedge, advanced beyond the line of the other 
redoubts, %vas a post of great strength, and 
covered the left of the encampment* The 
right of Tippoo’s position was not only covered 
by the Lockany river, hnt beyond it by the 
great Carrighaut Hill, which he had lately 
Ibrtified more strongly, and opposite to the 
lower part of the island, defends the ford. 
The eastern part of the island was fortified 
towards the river by various redoubts and 
jlotteries, connected l)y a strong intrenchment 
with a deep ditch, so that the fort and island 
formed a second line, which supported the 
defences of the first heyond the river; and 
when tlie posts there should be no longer 
tenable, promised a secure retreat, as from the 
outworks to the body of a place. Tippoo’s 
front line or fortified camp, was defended by 
heavy cannon in the redoubts, and by Ids held 
train and army stationed to the best advantage. 
In this line there were one hundred pieces, 
and in the fort and island, wliich fomied hia 
second line, there were at least three times 
lliat number of cannon. The defence of the 
redoubts on the left of Tippoo'a position was 
intrusted to Syed Hummeed and Syed Gruftar, 
two of hia host officers, supported by his corps 
of Europeans and Lally'a brigade, commanded 
by Monsieur Vigie. Sheik A user, a sipadar 
or brigadier of established reputation, was on 
the great Carrighaut Hill, The snitan liimself 
commanded the centre and right of his line 
within the bottnd hedge, and liad hU tent 
pitched near the iSnltan’s Redoubt, so called 
from being under his own immediate cinders. 
The officer is not known who commanded the 
troopa in the island; but the garrison in the 
fort was under the orders of Byed Sahib, The 
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sultan's army certainly amounted to above 
five thousand cavalry, and between forty ami 
fifty thousand infantry. Ever since the junc¬ 
tion of the l\tahratta armies, Tippoo, seeing 
he could not continue to keep the field, had 
employed his chief attention, and the exer¬ 
tions of the main body of his army, in forti¬ 
fying this camp, and improving his defences 
in the fort and island.” 

The hostile armies now in presence 

of one another on the grand theatre of action. 
The stake for which they contended was high. 
The defeat of the allies must result in a dis¬ 
astrous retreat, in wdiicli they would be obliged 
to separate, and would be attacked and beaten 
in detail; or, if the British succeeded by their 
skill and boldness in forcing their way against 
all attempts to cut them off, they would reach 
Madras with terribly diminished numbers. 
General A be rcrom by’s army might be unable 
to make good its retreat, and w^ould be ex¬ 
posed to the chance of attack unsupported by 
the army of Mysore. On the other hand, if 
the enltan suffered defeat, all was lost. He 
had but two chances left; one was in the great 
strength of his fortified camp, tlie other in that 
of the city and fortress of Seviugapatam, Tie 
reasonably calculated that the only portions 
of the allies who wmuld dare to storm hia for- 
tilied camp would be the British, and that 
even if they succeeded, their army muet lie so 
reduced in numbers by the conflict as to ren¬ 
der it impossible for them to prosecute a siege 
of the fortress, and he \vould then assail and 
defeat the native armies in the open field. 
Should the French render him assistance, he 
would tlien he enabled to conquer the Carnatic, 
and carry Ins arms also along the western 
coast. He expected that a great battle of 
artillery would take place before bis forti¬ 
fied lines, which would lessen the nnmhers of 
the English, wddle his cavalry harassed and 
wearied out the IMahrattas and the troops of 
the nizam. His hopes were that the lines of 
his fortified cam]> would prove too strong for 
his enemies, and that the campaign would 
terminate in his favour vdtliout siege being 
laid to the capital itself. Thus both parties 
looked forward to the struggle as one of vast 
magnitude and consequence, and awaited with 
eager and anxious suspense the moment wlien 
the terrible totirnament of the nations and 
powers of Southern India should meet in the 
concussion of deadly conflict which must one 
way or the otlier terminate the war. Another 
chapter must reveal the incidents and issue of 
tlie struggle. 
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CHAPTER XCVl. 

THIRD OAUPAim liGAlNST TlPPOO SULTAN STORMING OF THE FORTIFIED 

CAMP BEFORE SERIN GAP AT AM—PASSAGE OF THE CAFBRY, AND OCCUPATION OF THE 


ISLAND. 

The rival aimiea now confronted one an other 
with concentrated Btrengtli, Tippoo waited 
for the attack dogged and resolute. The 
I'arl of CcrnwallU determined upon hold and 
prompt measures. Having carefully recon- 
uoitered the enemj'^s position, be issued the 
orders for attack in the evening of the 8tk of 
February. As this was one of the most 
memorable and interesting actions ever fought 
hy the Drlti&h in India, it will interest the 
reader to peruse his lordship's own descrip¬ 
tion of the piaii of battle, as made known in 
Jiis order of the day:— 

The army maivlies m tliree dlvialoii^ at sereu Ibis 
evening to attack the tneiiiy^s camp and liuea ■ pickets 
to join, tield-picces, q^aartcr and reai'gnards, and camp- 
guards, to stand fast. 

Ri^M Blvkion^ Major-general Meadows. 

Ceidr^. liOrd CiorawaUis; Lieut.-eoloael Stuart. 

Left BhiMOit. Lieut.‘Colonel Maxwell. 

K tlie right attack is made to the westward of the 
Somavpett, the troops of that attack should, after entering 
the eneiny'a lines, turn to the left* But if the attack is 
made to the eastward of Somarpett/the troops should 
1 nrn to the right to dislodge the enemy from all the posts 
uu the left of their position. 

TUie troops of the centre attack, after entering the 
iinciiiy^s bnca, should turn to the left; I he front divi¬ 
sions, however, of both the right and centre attacks 
shonid, after entering, advance nearly to the extent of the 
depth of the enemy's camp before they turn to either 
side, in order to make room for those that follow'; and 
such parts of both divisions, as w'cli as of the left division, 
as the comtnanding officers shall not think it necessary to 
keep in a compact body, will endeavour to mix: with the 
fugitives, and pass over into the island with them. 

The reserve, leaving qitarter and rearguards, will form 
iu front of tlic line at nine this night, and Colonel Dutf 
will receive the commander^ia-chiers orders concerning 
the heavy park, the encampment, and the reserve. 

Young soldiers to be put on the quarter and rcargnards 
nl gim liring, and the pickets to join when the troops 
inareh off. 

A eareUil officer from each corps to be left hi charge of 
the camp and regimental baggage. 

Colonel Diilftn send immediately three divisions of gun 
lascars of hfly men each to the chief engineer, to carry the 
scaling ladders, and the chief engineer is to send them to 
the divisions, reapeetively, along with the officers of his 
eorps. 

TJic officers of engineers and pioneers to be responBible 
1 hat tJie ladders, after having been made use of hy the 
soldiers, are not left carelessly in the enemy's works. 

Surgeons and doolies to attend the troops, and arrack 
and biscuit to be held in readiness for the Europeans. 

The divisiona to form, as follow', after dark t— 

Tlie right iu front of the left of the right wing. 

The centre in front of the right of the left wing. 

The left in front of the left of the left wing, 

''Iu addition to the troops detailed in tbe 
orders. Major jHontagfue of the Eengalj and I 
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Captain Ross of the royal artillery^ with a 
I detachment of two subalteniB au<l hlty Euro- 
I peaii artillGryuien witli ppikes and hammers 
' from tbe i>arkj accompanied tlie centre, and 
i smaller parties tlie two other columns. 

I ''The troops had just been dismissed from 
the evening parade at six o'clock, when the 
above orders xverc communicated; upon which 
they were directed to fall in again wdth their 
arms and ainiaunition. 

" By eight o’clock the divisions w*ero formed, 
and marched out in front of tbe camp; each 
in a column hy half eompaniei with intervals, 
in the order directed for their march. ^ 

The number of ftgliting men was at the 
utmost 2800 Europeans and oHOO natives. 

''The officers commanding divisions, on 
Ending that their guides and scaling ladders 
had nnived, and that every corps was in its 
proper place, proceeded as appointed at half 
an hour past eight o'clock. 

''The evening was calm and serene; the 
I troops moved on in determined silence, and 
the full moon, which had just risen, promised 
to light them to success. 

"The right column w^as conducted by Ca]>- 
tain Eeatson, of the guides, the centre column 
by Captain Allen, of tbe guides, and Lieuten¬ 
ant J^lacleod of tbe intelligence department; 
and barcarralis (nati%^e guides or spies), who 
had been within the enemy's lines, were sent 
both to these and tlio left column. 

" Tippoo's pickets liaviug made no attempt 
to interiuj>t the re conn bite ring parties in the 
forenoon, he probably did not expect so early 
a visit. The distance of onr camp seemed a 
circumstance favourable to his security^ and 
he did not, perhaps, imagine, that Lord Corn¬ 
wallis would attack his lines till strengthened 
by the armies commanded by General Aber- 
cromby and Pnrseiam Bhow." 

Tippoo was wholly unprepared for an at¬ 
tack by infantry alone on a fortified camp, 
protected by guns of every calibre, in every 
direction. When tlie columns of attack moved 
on, tlie tents of the camp were struck, and 
preparations made for its defence in case of 
suclden attack. Tbe cai^al ry u ere drau ii up in 
the rear in support of it. Great was the anxiety 
of the camp guards as they stood to their 
arms, prepared for eveiy casualty, and au^ait- 
ing the issue of the terrible crisis in which 
the army was placed. Lord CoruwnJiis very 
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judiciously withheld from his alli es any huow- 
ledge of the contemplated assault, until the 
army was actually in motion. Had they been 
made acquainted with the plan, they would 
liave raised all sorts of objections, and, finally, 
refused co-operation. When they heard of 
the enterprise consternation seized them. The 
idea of a body of infantry, so small in number, 
wdthout arlillery or cavalry, advancing upon 
so strong a place, garrisoned so numerously, 
bristling with cannon, and held by a deter¬ 
mined ruler, totally ap 2 >alled them. When 
they learned that Lord Cornwalhs himself 
commanded the column by which it wns in¬ 
tended to penetrate the enemy’s defences, 
their astonishment and alarm rose even higlier. 
They could not conceive of a great English lord 
fighting as a common soldier, and voluntarily 
placing himself in position so imminent of 
peril. The cldefs immediately prepared for 
the only issue of the conflict which they could 
comprehend as posaible^the total defeat of the 
British, and the consequent dangers of destmc- 
tion to the allied armies. 

Onvraid marched the assailing columns. 
Between ten and eleven o’clock, the centre 
came upon a body of cavalry, with a strong 
detachment of the enemy’s rocket brigade. 
The cavalry, aBtonished at being confronted 
by the head of a battalion of British infantry, 
galloped away, but left the rocketmen to make 
feint of attack. Tliese did little harm to the 
English, wlio, amidst eh outers of iunoxiouB 
fire flashing over their ranks like meteors, 
prosecuted the advance wdth rapid hut steady 
step. 

At this juncture the left coliinin of the 
assailants 'were aHcending the Carrighaiit 
Hill, and the scene presented to head-quarters 
was grand and imposing, for instantly the 
hill “was topped with a circle of flame, from 
continuous flashes of musketry. The centre 
column ^vas quickened by the discovery of 
their approacli made by Tippoo’s cavalry, 
and, 4animated hy the fosilade from the Carri- 
ghaut, tliey pressed on with extraordinary 
vigour, BO that the retreating cavalry had 
scarcely reached tlie camp fifteen minutes 
before them. The English broke through 
the hound hedge tvhich surrounded the camp, 
and penetrated at once the enemy’s lines. 
The right column, from the nature of the 
ground, had been compelled to make a con¬ 
siderable detour, and unfortunately did not 
reach the liedge until half-past eleven o’clock. 
Lord Cornwallis had foreseen the probability 
of such a mishap, and had halted his troops 
half-an-liour in the early period of the march. 
Nevertheless the right column had wound its 
intricate way so much farther to the right 
than ills lordship’s plan contemplated, that after 


all, the proposed approach to the boundary 
line was far from simnltaneouB. When this 
column did penetrate tlie hedge, it was at a 
spot too near that wdiere the division under 
the commander-in-chief in person Lad ahead}’ 
entered, but diverging to the right within 
the hedge, made directly against the chief 
redoubt upon which the defence relied on its 
left. The moon shone out brilliantly upon 
the cupola of the large white mosque which, 
crowning a hill, was as a beacon to the 
English. The mosque became the object 
towards which their march was directed. 
When diverging to the right this column 
proceeded in part without the hedge, and 
diverted the attention of the enemy, while 
the remainder of the division pushed on to the 
redoubt. It ivas not the intention of Lord 
Cornwallis that this redoubt should he at¬ 
tacked, because its situation was so far in 
advance of the enemy’s proper lines of de¬ 
fence. The battle having already raged from 
tlie left to the centre, and thence to the right, 
the troops at the White Mosque Redoubt 
were tlioroughly prepared, and a heavy fire 
of cannon loaded with grape and of mneket- 
balls, smote the head of the assailing column. 
This terrible volley also revealed in vivid 
distinctneBB the full outline of the defence. 

The English of the 36th and 76th regi¬ 
ments gallantly charged the covert way,” 
opening a steady and deadly fire on the de¬ 
fenders, iivho were sw^iltly driven within the 
inner works of the redoubt, The Englisli, in 
essaying to pass the ditch, found themselveB 
in the condition in which English troops 
have generally found themselves when simi¬ 
lar duties were imposed on them—most of 
the ladders were missing, and those poBsesaed 
were too short. The arrangements by which 
human life might be spared had been ne¬ 
glected, and tlie men had consequently to 
make fruitlesB efforts of valour to accomplish 
that which was physically impracticable. In 
this critical juncture a pathway across tlie 
ditch was discovered; over this the officers 
dashed, sword in hand, followed impetuously 
by the men. The patk'way terminated against 
a small gate, w^hich was the sortie; this the 
assailants forced in a moment, and entered a 
large traverse between the gateway and the 
redoubt. The enemy retired reluctantly and 
slowly before the bayonets of the assailing 
force. Reaching the inner circle of defence, 
whence retreat was impossible, the defenders 
turned a gun upon the travei'se, wliich, if 
properly directed, must have s%vept it of the 
crowds whose eager valour urged them so 
madly on. From the circular rampart the 
soldiers of the sultan fired desultorily, but 
with close range, upon the thronging invaders, 
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who now filled the gorge and travelse. An 
irregular and lesa effective fire responded 
from the English, Several officers mounted 
a banquette to the right of the gorge, while a 
group of soldiers found their way np another 
to the left, and from both a dropping fire of 
mu she try was directed into the redoubt. 
The fire of the enemy was still superior, and 
the officerB resolved upon a charge with the 
bayonet. The men, as in the Bed an at 
Sebastopol, during the storming of that place, 
were unwilling to give tip the musketade, 
but were at last brought into order by their 
officers, and, headed bj Major Dironi and 
Captain Wight, charged in at the gorge- of 
the redoubt, A close fire of grape and mus¬ 
ketry caused a sanguinary repulse. Captain 
Gage opened sucJi a fire of musketry from 
the banquette to the right as to deter the 
enemy from taking such advantage of their 
success as open to them. The British 
were rallied, and again led by the same 
officers, whose escape in the previous attempt 
was almost miraculous. The enemy had not 
reloaded the gun by which the gorge had 
been raked, and their musketry fire was in¬ 
sufficient to cheek the advance, Captaina 
Gage and Burne, wdth Major Close, scram¬ 
bled in at the same time, and, supported by 
a few followers, dashed sword in hand upon 
the flanks of the defenders, w'ho broke aw^ay, 
and perished beneath the bayonets of their 
pursuers, or w’ere shot as they leaped into 
the ditch belov\ Some fugitives, breaking 
through all dangers, were upon the point of 
escape, but fell into the hands of the troops 
composing the supporting column. The re¬ 
doubt was w^on before the supporting column 
had arrived, Whiio yet the battle raged in 
the redoubt, Tippoo sent a large body to the 
rescue. They advanced with drums beating 
and colours flying. Fortunately Lieutenant- 
colonel Nesbit, after routing another body of 
the enemy, had bis atteution called by the 
noisy advance of this reinforcement from the 
sultan. The officer wdio led was challenged 
by Nesbit,*^ who felt uncertain 'who they 
w^ere; ho replied, " We belong to the Ad- 
vance^^" the title of Lally's brigade. The 
Mysorean officer supposed the English to he 
part of his own brigade, hut his reception 
soon altering his opinion, he set his men the 
example of ignominious flight, which was 
effectuaJJy followed. Had this corps arrived 
in time, and been commanded tvitli spirit, it 
might have been impossible for the English 

* Some account repreaent this as haring been done 
by Lieutenant John Campbell, of the grenadier com pan j, 
30th regiment, who, although wounded in the redoubt, , 
rushed forth and seized the standards of this detachment 
of the foe, I 


to hold the redoubt. To the left of the con¬ 
quered defence was another work, which was 
stormed quickly, but with great elaughter; 
the commandant and four hundred men were 
slain, with the heavy loss of eleven officers 
and eighty men on the part of the British, 
A deserter from our army, who belonged to 
Laliy^s corps, gave him self up at this post. 
From his account, it appeared that Monsieur 
Vigie, with his Europeans, about three hun¬ 
dred and sixty, were stationed in the angle of 
the hedge in front of the redoubt. Captain 
Oram^s battalion, upon which they fired, had 
attracted their attention, till finding them¬ 
selves surrounded, they broke, and oudea- 
on red to make their escape, some along the 
hedge to the left, but chiefly by passing 
through the intervals of our column as it 
continued advancing to the redoubt. The 
colour of their uniform contributed essen¬ 
tially to the effecting of their escape, and to 
the same circumstance Monsieiir Yigie him¬ 
self owed hia safety; he was seen to go 
through the colinnii mounted on a small 
>vhite horse, but, being mistaken for one of 
our own officers, was suffered to pass \m- 
molested. The deserter was of great use, he 
guided the English through various intricate 
w^ays, by which danger was avoided, and im¬ 
portant objects accomplished at little loss. 
The general having established posts, wheeled 
his men to the left in the direction of the 
centre column. In attempting this he passed 
across the track of that body, and found him¬ 
self to the left of the attack at Carrighaut 
Hill, No firing was heard, and no reliable 
intelligence of the operations of the centre or 
left columns was attainable. After a con¬ 
siderable pause a heavy firing began betiveen 
Carrighaut and the fort, vrhen General Mea¬ 
dows advanced to support the forces w^hich 
he supposed to be engaged in the direction 
whence the sound of firing came. At this 
juncture the day broke, and General Mea¬ 
dows perceived what liad taken place upon 
the centre and right attacks, 

\MiiIe the right column of the assailants 
were thus occupied, that of the centre, under 
Lord Cornwallis, w^as engaged in important 
operations. His lordship had divided his 
corps into three divisions. The first, or ad¬ 
vance, had been ordered to force its way 
through the enemy's line, and, if successfni, 
to follow the retreat of the defenders into the 
island. The second, or centre division, was 
to move to the right of the first, to sweep 
the camp in tliat direction, and ultimately 
attempt the capture of the island, which it 
was hoped might be facilitated by the first 
division entering with the fugitives whom 
tliey might drive from the hues. The third 
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division was tlio reserve, with wliich Lord 
Cornwallis posted hiniseU, so as, if possible, 
to afford and receive co-operation as it re¬ 
garded the column of right attack nndev 
]\Ieadows, and of left attack under Slaxwelh 
The first division of the centre eohimn, under 
the com HI and of the Hon, Lieutenant-colonel 
Knox, was composed of six European flank 
companies, the 52nd regiment of tlie line, 
and the 14th battalion of Bengal sepoys. 

The captains of the advanced companies 
were ordered to push on, attacking only 
whatever they met in front, until they reached 
the great ford near the north-east angle of the 
fort, and then, if possible, to cross it and enter 
the island, Rapidity was the chief element of' 
success in this movement, and this was urg^ed 
by Earl Corn wallis liiinseJf upon the captains 
in terms exceedingly imperative, Tlte 52nd 
regiment and the 14tli Bengal sepoys were 
to follow, with more solid order, the rapid 
movement and more open formation of the 
flanlc companies, and all were to avoid firing 
nnless In case of indispensable necessity. 

At eleven o’clock the advanced companies 
reached ^Hhe bound hedgef and found the 
enemy ready to receive them with cannon 
and musketry, AYithout a shot the British 
dashed through tlie line, the astonished de¬ 
fenders fleeing panic-struck before a move¬ 
ment so unexpected and nnaccountable. The 
snltan*s tent occupied a particular spot in the 
line of the advance, hut he had fled from it, 
leaving obvious signs of the precipitation of 
his departure. The ground between that 
]^oint and tlie river was almost a ewamj>, 
being under the cultivation of rice ; this cir¬ 
cumstance, with the darkness and the tumult of 
the fugitives, caused the advanced companies 
to miss their way and separate. They reached 
the ford in two separate bodies. The first 
dashed across close behind the fugitives, with 
whom they were nearly entering the place, 
but the enemy secured every point of ingress 
opportunely. Captain Lindsay, at the head 
of a company of the 71st regiment, rushed 
into the sortie, which led through the glacis 
into the fort, thence he proceeded along the 
glacis, through the principal bazaar, which 
stretched away to the south braneh of the 
river, over the north branch of which the 
British had passed. The enemy having no 
conception of the possibility of the English 
finding their way there, fled in terror; many 
were bayoneted in the attempt to escape. 
There was an encampment of cavalry on tlm 
island, who immediately dispersed, not know¬ 
ing what force of English had penetrated the 
place, Lindsay and his gallant men of the 
/]st took post on a bridge over a nullah 
which lay across the island, and placed a 
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party at a redoubt which commauded the 
southern ford. 

The second body of the advanced compa¬ 
nies reached the northern ford at this juncture, 
and found it nearly choked with hnlloek.^, 
bnlloelc waggons, guns, and AI y sore an soldiers. 
8o great ’was tTie terror of the fugitives, tliat 
they made no resistance, and were bayoneted 
in great numbers as they struggled to pass 
the ford. Some of the guns of the fort opened 
upon the supposed situation of the EogHsIi 
on the main-land, but none were directed 
ngalnst the ford, as the fugitives as well as 
tlie pursuers must in that case have been at 
leaSfc equal Eiiflerers. The deputy-ad jut ant- 
general of the British army afterwards re¬ 
marked upon this ej>isode of the defence— 
“ It is no incurious circumstance here to ob- 
ser’i^e, what was afterwards learned from some 
French deserters, that, at the time of the 
firing of these guns, the sultan was at the 
Mysore or southern gate of the' fort, which he 
refused to enter: he ivas inuch enraged that 
the guns had opened without hi a orders, and 
sent immediately directions to cease firing, 
lest it might be imagined in his camp that tlic 
fort itself was attacked, and the panic among 
his troops ill consequence become miiverfliiL 
To this order, wise as perhaps it was in lU 
principle, may be attributed the little damage 
sustained by tlie troops, who crossed into tlie 
island, within reach of grape from the bas¬ 
tions of the fort.'' 

Ivnox and the companies under Lia com¬ 
mand gained the glacis, where Captain Ru.'iBell 
and some of the grenadiers of the o2iid awaited 
his arrival, the captain being of opinion thnt 
Lord Cornwallis intended the operations to be 
conducted against the northern face of tlie 
fort,—along that bank of tlie Caveiy, rather 
than in the direction taken by Captain Lind¬ 
say. Knox turned to the left, in the direction 
opposite to that taken by Lindsay, until he 
arrived at *' the DowlatBaiig/' where he 8ei^^ed 
a moor man of distinction. Two Frenchmen 
were also captured, and all acted as guides te 
conduct the party to the “pettah”^ of Sbaher 
Ganjam. Arrived at that place, the British 
found the gate shut, but no garrison, the troojis 
having moved to the lines to resist the attack 
there, and were unable to regain their post. 
Tile gate was forced. The French prisoners 
conducted the English to the gate, winch led 
to the batteries. There also the guard had 
left. The gate being open, Knox, having 
only one hundred men with him, tool: post in 
the street, and ordered the drums to beat the 
grenadiers' march, a.s a signal to the other 
troops of the first division to come to his 

* Fcfi&h : n suburb generally adjoiaing a fort, aad 
fiurrouTided with ** a bound hedge/^ wall, and ditch. 
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ai?sU;vJice. At tliis mouieiit filing coiuinciicect 
from tlie lines i\ud batteviea along tlie vivor, 
ou the right of the enemy’s camp^ opposite 
the mlvanceof the left coUimiiof attach. Knox, 
liad a largo number of officers with hinij and 
lie diiectoil them, ^vith dctacliments of his 
i^iiiali force, to take in reverse the enemy's 
]>atteries, from whicli the firing had been heard. 
The enemy were terrified by a scries ot move- 
mentSj which appeared to them so complicated 
and ingenious. Wherever they turned they 
met some Euglisli, and in the places least 
likely to meet tliLiii i and instead of opening 
a fire of musketry, the English parties silently 
and with celerity charged with the bayonet, 
giving no time lor formation, or any suitable 
plan of resistance, i^Iaiiy of the Atysoreans, 
driven froni tlie battcrieSj fled to tlie gate ol 
11 1 e j>ettali, TJj ere Knox, ^vith thirty so 1 cl i erSj 
seized tlie fugitives, oi^ slew them as they came 
up. Large parties threw away their arms, 
and turned in other directions, on meeting this 
small party of English, which they magnified 
to twenty times the nuiiiher. One of the sol¬ 
diers captured by Knox, in onlcr to save his 
life, informed that offiecr that a number of 
liluropcans were enduring a miserable incar¬ 
ceration in a neighbouring bouse, Knox re - 
kased tbesc ; one of them was a midsbipman, 
n iiom the French admiral, Suffreiu, had cap¬ 
tured ten years before, and with other pri¬ 
soners inhumanly handed over to the sultan, 
with the full knowledge that they would 
be thus treated. Most of the liberated men 
were common sohiiers, and some deserters, 
who were treated as barbarously as the rest. 
The main body of the troops of the first 
division followed in close order to the river. 
Missing the ford, about one thousand men of 
the o2nd, and the Bengal sepoys, crossed the 
L'avery oijposite the JlowJat Bang or rajall's 
garden, %vhich they entered by forcing open 
the liver gate. Captain J luiiter, wiio was in 
comm and of this force, was here joined by 
several officers and men of the flank compa¬ 
nies who had been separated from tbeir own 
parties, and who were ignorant of the route 
taken by their conwacks. The captain took 
]jost in the gavdeu, and awaited the develop¬ 
ment of events. In Indian warfare nothing 
is so dangerous as a pause; wbila victory 
sliiues upon the banner of the soldier, he must 
bear it onward; on the slightest hesitation, 
that sun becomes clouded, and the career of 
triumph is rapidly turned. AVliilo Hunter 
hesitated, the enemy rallied, and bringing guns 
to bear upon the garden, opened a severe fire. 
In tins situation the captain remaiued until 
the first streak of morning appeared, when lie 
descried a fresh party of the enemy witli can¬ 
non on the opposite bank of the river. He I 
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] dunged into the C a very, led Ids luen across, 
dispersed the party, spiked the gnus, and joiive. L 
head-quarters, having suflered some loss from 
grape and musketry in crossing the river. The 
rcinaiiiirig portion of the first division failed to 
enter tiie island, and after a BCvere confiick^fell 
back upon Capt. Bussell’a brigade. The 71st 
regiment having cliarged and cleared the way 
for the Bengalees, they rallied and resumed their 
advance. The 2nd or centre division of the cen¬ 
tre column, under Lieutenant-colonel tStuart, 
swept to the right of the Xst division, joined by 
the detachment of the 14th Bengal sepoys, 
wliich were separated from tlie first. Their 
march was directed ag^ainst “the Sultan's Bc- 
doubt.'* This was a post of some strength, 
planned by the snltau himself, wlio gave a close 
personal superintendence to the work of the 
Fre nch e ngi nee rs whom bee mpl oy e d. M aj or 
Dironi, describing the dispersed articles lotind 
at dawn around the sultan's abandoned tent in 
the camp, thus ohsevved:—“ Many pikes, orna¬ 
mented with plates of silver, belonging to the 
sultan's sewary or state equipage, were seen 
scattered round the tent, in which, among 
other articles, was found a case of mathemn- 
tkal instruments of London make; which 
gives probahiUty to the accounts we had re¬ 
ceived that the sultan had turned his attention 
to the science of fortification, and that he had 
been his own engineer.” 

Major Dalrynipk, uho commanded the 
advance, was obliged to disobey the orders 
against firing, for a large body of cavalry 
opposed Ills progress, lie formed tlie list 
regiment in line, believing that a full volley 
ivoiild prevent tlie cavalry from charging. 
His opinion was correct, every shot emptied 
£t saddle; by the time the Hue reloaded and 
sboukkred, the smoke liad dispersed, and the 
horseiiieu were seen scattered in all directions. 
The redoubt was immediately abandoned, the 
71st regiment entering unopposed. Having 
garrisoned the place, Colonel Stuart directed 
the course of his division against the left of 
Tippoo's right wing, so as to meet the column 
under Maxwell, by wfidch the right of the 
defence was assailed, and the left flank of 
which Maxwell had already turned, Tim 
rear or reserve division of the centre column, 
commanded by Earl Cornwallis liimseF, drew 
up by the Sultan's Be doubt after its capture 
by Major Halrymple, and there his lordship 
anxiously awaited the co-operation of General 
Meadows from the right, while that officer, as 
has been shown, was auxiousl}' in quest of 
him. His lordship remained in that position 
until near dawn, when the seven eoinpanies 
of the 52nd, and the three companies of the 
Bengal sepoys, whicli had occupied tlie 
garden and charged through the Cavery to 
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escape tlie peril of their position, arrived at the 
Bpot where his lordship awaited suspense 
intelligence of the progress of affairs* The 
ammunition of these troops had been damaged 
in passing the river; this was fortunately 
discovered and the cartridges replaced* when 
Tippooj who had learned the position of Lord 
CornwalliSj directed Ids left and centre to rally, 
concentrate, and faO upon the English com¬ 
mander-in-chief* These orders were obeyed 
with celerity and address, so that the Eugiish 
general found himself attacked by a powerful 
force* The unexpected anival of the body 
which had retreated from the garden so 
swelled the numbers of Lord Coriiwallia, that 
he felt himself in a position to receive the 
enemy with animation and decision. Here a 
fierce battle ensued. The English repulsed 
the Mysorct'ins by deadly volleys of musketry 
repeatedly, and on every occasion foUo'ived up 
the repulse by charges of the bayonet; but 
still the enemy rallied, relying on superiority 
of numbers. At daylight a well directed 
charge by the British finally repelled the 
attack. The position which his lordship oc¬ 
cupied exposed him to the danger of being 
surrounded by the enemy, or of retiring under 
fire of his batteries* He shiHully withdrew 
round the Carrighant, W'here* as described, he 
met General Meadows. Had that general 
occupied the time in boldly advancing, and 
had his lordship himself advanced to the sup¬ 
port of his first and second divisions, the island 
w^ould have been carried by a coup tie mam. 
The plan of Earl Ooriiw allis was bold, but he 
and moat of his chief officers carried it out 
wdth disiDToportionate caution. 

While the right and centre of the British 
were thus engaged, the left was also engrossed 
in the efforts and anxieties of com 2 )licated 
battle. Lieutenant-colonel Maxwell was or¬ 
dered to storm tbe Carrighaut, and descending 
its slopes, force his way across the river into 
the island. The column, like that of the 
centre, was divided into several divisioas. 
The front division of this column, under Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel Baird, consisted of the flank 
companies of the 72nd regiment, commanded 
hy Captain Drummond, and Lieutenant James 
Stuart, and tlie 1st battalion of Madras sepoys, 
commanded by Captain Arcliibakl Browui, 
The main body of this column, consisting of 
the battalion companies of the 72nd regiment, 
and the 6th battalion of Madras sepoys, coni- 
iiiauded by Captain IMacpherson, was, as de- 
tiiiled in the orders, led by Lieutenant-colonel 
Maxwell* He was accompanied by his aids- 
de-camp, Captain Agnew and Lieutenant 
Wallace ; and also by Lieutenant Capper, of 
the ^Madras establishment, who, with great 
zeal, had served as a volunteer vith the army 


during the two last campaigns, and attended 
Colonel Maxwell in this attack* 

The Carrighaut was defended by infantry 
without artillery, but a strong rocket brigade* 
assisted the infantry. The enemy was sur¬ 
prised, and with little resistance deprived of 
an Important post* The ascent was defended 
by a double headed work,” wffiich was taken 
before the enemy could do anything but cast 
a few rockets, and offer a desultory fire of 
musketry* The hill commanded one of tke 
principal fords, and the right wing of the 
sultan’s lines. The flank companies of tke 
72nd scaled the defen ccb and occupied them, 
tlie sepadar (brigadier) in command of the 
defence ^vas mortally wounded in the esca¬ 
lade of the British* Descending from the 
high post of Carrighaut to a shoulder of the 
same hill, hut having the separate name of 
Pagoda Hill, Lieu ten ant-colon el Maxwell 
possessed himself of that post also* Around 
the bottom of the hill ran a winter course, in 
which a strong party of the enemy lay con¬ 
cealed ; and as Max'well moved down to¬ 
wards Tippoo's lines, they opened fire upon 
him with close range from their sheltered 
position* At the eame time the fire from 
Tippoo’s line within the hound liedge was 
directed upon them, but not with much effect, 
as there was not light enough to direct the guns 
with steady aim. Hear the foot of the hill 
the Lockany river formed an obstacle, it was 
defended by infantry, and several officers were 
killed and wounded in approaching its bsnki* 
Hevertheless, Maxwell broke through every 
barrier, drove the Mysoreans from their con¬ 
cealed positions, forded the Lockauy, cut 
through the bound liedge, stormed several 
posts, and found himself on the banks of the 
C a very, meeting, as before named, the centre 
division of the British central column on the 
w^'ay* The passage of the Cavery w’^as diffi¬ 
cult, the river was deep, rocky, and com¬ 
manded by the enemy's batteries on the 
iblan d. Lie uten ant - colon el Baird wa s th e 

first to reach the opposite bank, followed by 
about tw^enty soldiers. Other detachmenti 
rapidly followed, but the ammunition of all 
w^a s satur ated with wate r* A11his j imcture tie 

* liocket : a missile weapon, consisting of an iron 
ttibe of about a foot long, and aa Incii in diameter, filed 
to a bamboo rod of tea or twelve feet long^ Tlifi tabu 
being filled with combustible compositiotii, is set fire 
aod, directed by the hand, fiies like an arrow, to the d^- 
tance of upwards of a thotisaud yards. Some of tiie 
rockets have a chamber, and burst like a shell i others, 
called the ground rockets, have a serpeollue motion, ana 
on atrikiug the ground, rise again, and bound along till 
their force he spent. The rockets make a great noi^, 
and exceedingly annoy the native cavalry in India, vho 
move iti great bodies j but are easily avoided, or Beldoin 
take efleot against om* troops, w]io arc ibrmed in Hues of 
great extent, and no great depth. 
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events took place (already described), wkere 
Colonel Knox v^ as so successful* Lieutenant- 
colonel Maxwell, a cool and skiliul officer, 
perceiving tke eiiects of Lieutenant-colonel 
Baird’s passage, souglit and found a safer 
ford, wMcL lie passed with tlie remainder of 
]m men. Lieutenant-colonel Stuart also 
crossiugj Tuotb officers and tlie detachments 
under tbeir command joined Colonel Knox 
at the pet tab, where, the reader will remem¬ 
ber, he posted liimself with a few men, while 
his officers attacked the batteries which fired 
upon MaxwelFs column. Colonel Stuart> in 
order to ascertain the position of the pettah 
in reference to the island generally, moved 
round the outside of tlie ivalls, and coming 
upon ojien ground, encountered a detachment 
of the enemy's cavahy, wJio appeared to be 
ivithout orders, and to have remained idle 
during the night. The colonel attacked them 
in line, presuming upon theii* cou'ardice, and 
dispersed them, slaying many. He had 
scarcely performed tliis feat, when the English 
who had first landed, and marched round to 
the south side of the island, came in view, 
Finding themselves unsupported, they were 
retiring, in hopes of forming such a junction 
as actually took jilace* At this moment offi¬ 
cers were dispatched to inform Earl Corn- 
^vallis of the posit!ou of affairs* 

When daylight fully leyealed the true 
aspect of events, it presented these results of 
the night's conthet,—nearly all Tippoo's re¬ 
doubts ill front of his lines had been cap¬ 
tured; the lines themselves stormed; the 
Cavery forded by a portion of Lord Coiui- 
wallis's and the whole of Colonel Maxwell's 
columns; and posts taken and occupied on 
the island. Strategically, the situation of 
Tippoo was critical, and he had lost many 
men. The loss of Lord Cornwallis was also 
heavy, but bore a small proportion to that 
of the enemy, and the advantages obtained* 
Earl Cornwallis and General jMeadows 
looked with exultation from the Carrighaut 
Hill upon the whole theatre of the night’s 
performances, and his lordship immediately 
took measures to reinforce the troops on the 
island* The enemy had already begun an 
attack there* Batteries and redoubts, advan¬ 
tageously situated, opened upon the English, 
and tho scattered crowds of Mysoreans ra¬ 
pidly re-collected, and assumed form aud order. 

The command of the troops on the island 
devolved on Colonel Stuart. Ho retired from 
the pettah, and drew’ up his men across the 
island in front of the Laiii Bang, covering 
the ford leading towards the Pagoda HOI 
with his right, and he occupied lines and 
batteries which had been constructed by the 
enemy for the delcnce of that part of the j 


island* The coloners troops had expended 
all their ammunition that was not damaged. 
This exposed them to some danger, but tiie 
arrival of the reinforcements with a plentiful 
supply of ainraunition, reassured Stuart, and 
disheartened the enemy* Leaving for a time 
Colonel Stuart unmoiested, Tippoo passed 
the Oavevy, and stealing forward large bodies 
of men under cover of tbe unequal ground, 
be prepared an attack upon “the Sultan's 
Redoubt,” which General Meadow^s had taken 
the night before by a coup de nwdn, Earl 
Cornwallis perceived this from the Pagoda 
Hill. The Sultan’s Bedoubt w^as wdthin range 
of tbe guns of the fort which now opened 
against it* The gorge rvaa covered by no 
traverse or outwork, and was left open to 
the fort, and exposed to the fire thence, so 
tliat the redoubt, if taken by the English, 
might be untenable* It was garrisoned by 
eighty men of the 71st, fifty Bengal sepoys, 
and twenty men, European engineers, and 
artillery. Some twenty w^ouuded Europeans, 
men and officers, and perhaps an equal num¬ 
ber of stragglers, had also entered the place. 
There was no water, and but a small quantity 
of ammunition* Against tins poor defence 
the attacks of the enemy were unremitting 
all the morning. Bepeated assaults were 
driven hack with heavy slaughter* No as¬ 
sistance could be rendered from head-quarters, 
because all approach to the point of contest 
must be under the fire of the enemy’s guns. 
Before noon, the commanding officers and 
nearly all the senior officers were killed or 
wounded* Tliere was fortunately in the re¬ 
doubt an officer sent thither by Earl Corn¬ 
wallis the niglit before with a message; he 
found it difficult, if not impossible to return, 
and he took the command. This officer was 
Major Skelly. ^Vhen he assumed the direc¬ 
tion of the defence, the ammunition was wdthiu 
a few rounds of being expended* At that 
moment an officer saw tw’o loaded bullocks 
in the ditch, such as were generally attached 
to regiments for carrying ammunitiou* Their 
burdens were secured, and found to be as 
W'os supposed. The discovery was of the 
utmost importance, and diffused joy and con¬ 
fidence throughout the little garrison. As 
soon as the men had filled their cartridge 
boxes, a body of cavalry niimbering more 
tlian two thousand men w'ere seen advancing 
towards the redoubt* It w^as supposed that 
they would charge through the open gorge* 
Before coming within musket-shot they 
halted, and about four hundred men dis¬ 
mounted, and, sword in hand, attempted to 
gain an entrance. They were received mth a 
fire so close and precise, that a large number 
u'cre slain in the opening of the gorge, and 
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tlio rest fled W;cu and panic-st iuck, eovered 
h\ the dUeliav!,'e of cannon and rockets, it 
wis one o’clock in the aftenioon when this 
repulse took i>lacc. For a time the enemy 
seemed in doubt what course to pursue, ex¬ 
cept to direct, a Are of field-pieces and inns- 
ketrv against the gorge. Matters so con¬ 
tinued until two o’clock. Another assault 
was then made, led by the I'eniuaiit of the 
bi'i'’'ade of Lally, eommanded by Monsieur 
Vigie. Tlie original soldiers of the brigade 
had either died, fallen in b.ittle, or were iii- 
r-alided, and it was now' almost wliolly cora- 
jtosed of natives, Mahrattaa, and otlier non- 
jMiissuJnian people?* They advanced fitcadUy, 
until the defenders discharged a well-directed 
volley into their colnnin, when the native sol- 
diers^’efnsiiig to advance, buohe IVom thcJr 
I'aiiks and tui ued. Tliis was the last eilort of 
the enemy, who at four o clock began to 
retire from holtiiid the rocks wliere they had 
taken post. One fourth of tlm little garrison 
ivas now killed and wounded, and the latter 
^vere dving of thirst, A party volunteered 
to procure' water from a neighbouring ditch 
and pond, and not only tonud a supply, but 
discovered that the enemy had retired, leav¬ 
ing only a few scouts in the vicinity ot the 
rocks. 

Earl Cornwallis made arrangements to re¬ 
lieve the garrison in the evening, as well as 
I he troops at some other posts where harassing 
duly was performed, and directed supplies to 
be sent to the detachments which had so gal¬ 
lantly estahlished themselves in the islaiuL 
THie desperate defence of the Sultan's Eedouht 
liad drawn oft' the atteution of the enemy from 
the troops in tlie island. At five o'clock in 
the evening after Tippoo withdrew his forces 
trom the rocks, the cavalry dismounting, 
assisted by “rocket-boys,” attacked the pettah. 
The English were seldom vigilaiit, and their 
native adherents were engaged in plunder 
when the attack began* IMany of them con¬ 
sequently fell under the scimitars of the Mos¬ 
lem troopers, and tlie rest were driven out. 
Li cute 11 ant-col on el ^i^tuart ordered the 71st 
nnd a native battalion to retake the ]dace. 
This was done after an obstinate combat, tlie 
British pursuing the enemy from street to 
street, whither they retired dghtiug, A pri¬ 
soner taken in this conthet gave valuable in- 
ibnnation. He stated that Tippoo liad con¬ 
vened his principal sirdars, and had exhorted 
tbcm to make a bold eftbrt to drive the Eng- 
lisii from the island, and to recover the tomb 
of Hyder ; that tlie chiefs bad thrown their 
turbans on the ground^ and had sworn to 
succeed or perish in the attempt. The attack, 
the prisoner said, was to he made in the night, 
and the marcli of tlie assailants was to be 


directed along tlie bank of the nnitUcni 
branch of tlie river, to turn the right Hank uf 
onr line, and to cut off the coimnnnication 
with the cani]i* This account, so eiromn- 
gtanthil, Beemed to deserve credit, and Colonel 
Btuart made his arrangements to repulse the 
expected attack, 

j^Iajor I>alrym|.)le, with the list regiment, 
and Captain Brown’s battalion, was directed 
to keep possession of the pettab, and two 
field-pieces ^vere sent in order to strengthen 
tlieir position, Lientenant-colonel Knox bad 
charge of the rigiit wing, in which W'as posted 
the 72iid regiment; Lieutenant-colonel Baird 
^v^^8 stationed on the left, wdtli the six com¬ 
panies of the Silth regiment; and a propor¬ 
tionable ninaber of sepoys were posted ac^ 
cording to the space to be defended by each 
wing, Lienteiiant-colouel ^Stuart himself, 
with Major Petrie, took post in the centre in 
the rear of Shaher Ganjaiii, with a small body 
as a reserve. The regimental_ iiehl-pieccs 
were posted in the most convenient stations, 
and the guns of the batteries were turned 
towards the fort, i^mall ]mrties were aho 
detached, as pickets, to the front, and Major 
Dalrymple was directed to seize the most 
favourable opportunity of sallying iqmn the 
I flank or rear of the enemy, as they p^ed 
vShalier Ganjam to the attack of the lines. 
Lientenaut-colonel Stuart having reported 
this intelligence to the couMnander-in-chief, 
he immediately ordered four field-]>ieces into 
the island, which arrived in the course of the 
night; and Major Gowdie with his brigade, 
after furnisliiiig the detail for the relief uf 
the sultan's ead-gali redoubts, was directed 
I to take post at the foot of the Pagoda Hill, to 
be in readiness to pass the lord into the island 
! on the first alarm. Every possible precaution 
having been taken to insure success, the troops 
lay upon tlieir arms anxiously expecting the 
approach of the enemy ; but the uigbt passed 
in silence, and day broke without an alarm* 
That an attack was intended could not be 
doubted ; but the repulse iu the Pettaii had 
either slackened the ardour of the cliiefs, or 
the soldiery dispirited by the fatal events 
of the last twenty-four hours, could not be 
brought to second the ^eal and euthusiasui of 
their commanders. 

On tlic evening of the Ttli of Pebruary Earl 
Cornwallis 'ivas pleased to issue the following 
orders :—** The conduct and valour of the 
ofiicers and soldiers of this army have often 
merited Lord Cornwallis’s encomiums; but 
the zeal and gallantry nhich were so succesB- 
fully displayed last night in the attack of the 
enemy's whole army, in a position that hfld 
cost him so much time and labour to fortify, 
can never he sufficiently praised; and Iua 
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satisfaction on an occasion which promises to 
be attended witli the most suhstantial ad van- 
tagesj lias been greatly heightened by learn¬ 
ing from the commanding officers of divisions, 
that this merltorioiiB bebavlonr was universal 
through all ranlcs, to a degree that lias rarely 
been equalled. Lord Cornwallis, therefore, 
rec]nests that the army in general will accept 
of his most cordial thanks for the noble and 
gallant manner !n which they have executed 
the plan of the attack. It covers themselves 
with honour, and will ever command liis 
warmest sentiments of admiration/' 

During the night Tippoo ahandoned his 
few remaining posts on the north of the 
Cavery, and the island remained the next 
morning the only theatre of contest. The 
English found the petCah a defensible place, 
and their other positions were also good: 
they had likewise obtained great stores of 
forage Ly driving the enemy from the main¬ 
land. The pettali was also ricli in gyain 
stores, and a pulse wholesome for cattle. The 
Laid Bang, as the magnificent garden of 
Tippoo w^as called, supplied material for the 
siege, and the palace connected with it, as 
well as the buildings of the Fakeers, erected 
by Tippoo round the tomb of liia father, fur- 
n-ished suitable habitations for the officers, the 
wounded, and the sick. 

The city of Beringapatam was invested on 
its two principal sides; from the camp, 
and more especially from tlm pickets of tlie 
British, its fine outline, mth its hold defences, 
were distinctly visible* The conflicts during 
the night of tlie 6th of February, and the day 
and night of the 7tL, constituted a great 
and Gontiniioue battle, one of the grandest and 
severest which the English Jiad fought in 
India. The arms, standards, and munitions 
of war already captured were immense. 
Eighty pieces of cannon, tlnrty-six of them 
brass, were taken. Tippoo had also suffered 
from desertion, many of Ids soldiers having 
fled on both nights, especially that of the 7tli, 
and on the morning of the 8th, before day.* 
jMany deserted to the English, and, according 
to the reports of the most intelligent among 
those wlio had remained longest with him, 
his loss up to the llth of February amounted 
to probably twenty -five thousand men.'|‘ 

* The naira, and others whom he had oppressed, or 
persecuted on religions groands, and who served with the 
Eiigiisli, oat olT many of the fugitives. 

t TIppoo’s army wna recruited from every part of 
Son them Todia. Jrohammedfiiis, from religious iieal, 
vohmteeriog to serre him from every district across the 
peninsula, from Jfniabar to Cororaandd. Numbers a bo i 
vulnutcored from Ceutral India from the same cause. I 


Major Dymock thus refers to those deser¬ 
tions :—His sepoys threw down their arms 
I ill great numbers, and, taking advantage of 
I the night, went off in every direction to tlm 
countries where they Intd been impressed, or 
enlisted i many came into our camp; and 
that continued to he the case during the siege. 
Prom their reports it appeared that, on a 
muster taken of tbe sultan’s army, some days 
after tlie battle, liis killed, wounded, and 
missing, w^ere found to amount to twenty 
thousand. Fifty-seven of the foreigners in 
Tippoo's service took advantage of the battle 
of the 6th and 7th of February, to quit his 
service and come over to our army. Among 
them were Monsieur Blevettc, an old nmn, 
who was liis chief artificer, or rather cliief 
engineer, and hfonsieur Lafolie, bis French 
interpreter, both of wdiom bad been long in 
Ilia and his father’s service. Monsieur Ileroii, 
who w^as taken at Bangalore, and released on 
hie parole, to enable him to bring aw^ay hia 
family, also took this opportuuity to fulfil hia 
promises i several other people of some note 
were likewise of the number; sonic of them 
of the artificers sent to Tippoo from France, 
when his ambassadors returned in 178!). 
Thirty of these foreigners, headed by Joseph 
Pedro, a Portuguese, who held the rank of 
I captain in Tippoo’s service, engaged immedi¬ 
ately wuth the Hahrattas. Some requested 
to go to the French settlements in India, 
otliers to return to Europe; a few might, 
perhaps, be taken into our service, and the 
remainder have probably engaged in the 
Mabratta or nijsam’s armies. The remains of 
tlie sultan's army, which had withdrawn in 
the course of the day and night of the 7th, 
were collected on the morning of the 8th; 
his infantry on the glacis, and within tbe 
outworks of the fort; his baggage and cavalry 
on the south side of the river towards Mysore* 
The crowd in and about the fort w'aa very 
great; hut his army never again encamped in 
order, or made any formidable ap]:»earance.” 
Active preparations ^^'ere now made for the 
siege. The magnificent garden was soon 
desolate, the rich fruit-trees and far-shading 
cypresses affording gabions for the engineers. 
Fascines and pickets were procured from tbe 
material of the garden palace, where the las- 
cars and English pioneers spared nothing 
which their requirements demanded. An 
account of the remaining events must be re¬ 
served for another chapter. 

Lvi?n ^lahtattas, wlto, as a patiou hated JiiiHj served ia 
III? ranks. 
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CHAPTER XCVIL 

WAH WITH TIPPOO SULTAN Of SERINGAPATAIM—NIGHT ATTACK ON THE 

TENT OP HAUL CORNWALLIS-GENERAL ABERCROMBY REACHES THE ALLIED 
CAMPS—SUllRENBER OF TIPPOO^S SONS AS HOSTAGES—SECESSION OF HALF HIS 
TERRITORY A3 A CONDITION OF PEACE. 


On tlie Gtli of February the siege of Seringa- 
pat am commenced in due form. Tlie island 
whicli now appeared likely to be the sphere 
of a fierce and sanguinary struggle was but 
four English miles in lengthj and one mile 
and a half in breadth. The centre being the 
highest ground, thence sloping in every di¬ 
rection to the river Oaveiy, tlie waters of 
’^vhich suiTonnded it. The folloT^dng account 
of it, and the condition of >Seringapatani at the 
period of the siege, was given by an official 
person on the staff of his excellency the go¬ 
vernor-general and conimanderdu-chief — 
“ The west end of the islandj on which the 
fort is built, slopes more, especially towards 
tlie north; the ground rising on the opposite 
side of the river commands a distinct view of 
every part of the fort. The fort and out¬ 
works occupy about a mile of the west end of 
tbe island, and the Lanl Bang, or great gar¬ 
den, about tbe same portion of the east end. 
The whole space between the fort and the Laid 
Bang, except a Bmall enclosure, called tbe 
Howlat Bang, or rajalfs garden, on the north 
bank near tlie fort, was filled, before the -war, 
with 1 louses, and formed an extensive suburb, 
of which tbe pettah of Sbaher Ganjam is the 
only remaining part, the rest having been 
destroyed by Tippoo to make room for bat¬ 
teries to defend the islan<l, and to form an 
esplanade to tbe fort. 

^^I’his pettah, or town, of modern structure, 
built on the middle and Jiighest part of the 
island, is about half a mile square, divided 
into regular cross streets, all wide, and shaded 
on each side hy trees, and full of good houses. 
It is surrounded by a strong mud wall, and 
seemed to have been preserved for the ac¬ 
commodation of the bazaar people and mer¬ 
chants, and for the convenience of the troops 
stationed on that part of the island for its de¬ 
fence. A little way to the eastward of the 
pettah, is tbe entraiiee Into the great garden, 
or Laul Bang. It was laid out in regular 
shady walks of large cypress trees, and full of 
fruit-trees, flowers, and vegetables of every 
description. 

"'The island of Seringapatam is watered 
not only by a river, but also by a canal cut 
from it. at a considerable distance, where its 
bed is higher than the island, and Iwought 
from thence in an aqueduct across the south 


branch o]:)poaite to that face of the fort. This 
stream, conducted in varioufi canals to all the 
lower parts of the island on the south aide, 
afforded great convenience to the inhabitants 
in that quarter, and was the means of keepiug 
tlie gardens in constant beauty and abun¬ 
dance. 

" Tiie fort, thus sitimted on tlie west end 
of the island, is distingidshed by its white 
walls, regular outw'orka, niagniflcent build¬ 
ings, and ancient Hindoo pagodas, contrasted 
w'ith the more lofty and splendid monuments 
lately raised in honour of the Mohammed an 
faith. The Laid Bang, wbich occupies the 
east end of the island, possessing all the 
beauty and convenience of a country retire¬ 
ment, is dignified by the nmusoleum of Hy- 
der, and a superb new' palace built by Tippoo. 
To these add the idea of an extensive suliiirh 
or town, which filled tbe middle space be¬ 
tween tbe fort and the garden, full of w*ealtb\', 
industrious inhabitants, and it will readily be 
allow^ed that this insulated metropolis must 
Imve been the richest, most convenient, and 
beautiful spot possessed in the present ngo by 
any native prince in India. 

*"The sultan's proud mind could not be 
tranquil, in seeing his beautiful garden, and 
all Ills improvements, in the possession of his 
enemies, who were also preparing to deprive 
him of hia last citadel, and all that remained 
of his power. His anger was expressed in a 
continnal discliarge of cannon from the fort, 
directed to the island, to the redoubts, and ta 
every post or party of ours within his reach. 
Some of bis shot even ranged to the camp, 
and seemed aimed at bead-quarters; but the 
distance on every able w'aa considerable, and 
his ineffectual cannonade served rather to 
proclaim the ^v^ath of the sovereign, than to 
disturb or materially annoy his enemiea,’^ 

Tippoo saw that he liad no hope of repeil- 
ing the English, and as a means of concilia¬ 
tion, as w^ell as of obtaining terms of peace, he 
determined to release Lieutenants Chalmers 
and Kaab, whom, in violation of the terms of 
capitulation, be carried captives from Coini- 
l^atore. 

"" On the evening of the 8th of Febmary, 
Tippoo sent for these officers. They found 
him sitting under the fly of a sinall tent (the 
roof w'ithout the wallB), pitched on the south 
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glacis of tlie fort, apimreiitly mncli dejected, 
very plainly dressed, and with only a few at¬ 
tendants- After giving tliem tlie welcome 
tklinga of tkeir intended release, he asked 
Lieutenant Chaimersj who had cDimnanded in 
Ooinibatore, whether he was not related to 
Lord Oornwallis, and an officer of considerable 
rank in onr army. On being answered in the 
negative, he then asked whether he should 
see his lordship on going to camp ; and be¬ 
ing told he probably slionld have that honour, 
requested him to take charge of two letters 
on the subject of peace, which he aaid he had 
been very anxious to obtain ever since the 
commencement of the war, as it was not Ins 
intention to break with the liJnglisli; and re¬ 
quested hie assistance in effecting tlmt im¬ 
portant object* He further expreased his wish 
that Mr. C'helniere would rettirn with the an- 
awei; told Jn'm their baggage alionld be sent 
after them; gave him a present of two shawls 
and dvD Iiundred rupees, and ordered horses 
and attendants to go wdtli them to the camp/’ 
t?uch was the hypocrisy and treachery of 
Tippoo, that -while suing for peace, and al¬ 
though really anxious to procure it, he was 
meditating fresh echemes for retrieving by 
arms the disasters whicli had befallen him. 
On the forenoon of the day on which lie 
liberated tbe lirltisli officers, hie cavalry 
jiassed from tlicir encampment and moved 
down the south side of the river Cavery. 
Notice w’as given of their movement from 
the island to head-qnarfers, but no one sup¬ 
posed that they had any intention of crossing 
to tlie north side of tlie river. This, Jiow- 
ever, the}^ accoiupJislied at a ford six miles 
distant from Beriugajiatam; and on the morn¬ 
ing of the 10th, at dawn, moved to the rear 
of the left w ing of the British camp, undis¬ 
covered, and passed lietween the camps of the 
Tujsani and that of Earl Cornwallis. The ni- 
zam'e army Bcldom threw out pickets, or ap¬ 
pointed posts of observation, yet the English 
sepoy sentinels mistook the enemy for hovee- 
mcn of the Deccan. An officer who was in 
the English camp on the night of the transac¬ 
tion thus describes what followed, and ac- 
ccjimtB for the failure of the enterprise:— 
Tlie head-quarters were iu the rear of the 
2 ‘ight wing, and so near to the right flank of 
the line, tliat the party of the enemy on pass¬ 
ing the j>ark of artilieiy, wliicli \^‘ns posted 
between the wrings, asked some of the catnp 
followers for the Burra Salub, or commander. 
Not Gfispecting fheiii to be enemies, and sup¬ 
posing these boi'semen n\anted Colonel Diift, 
the commanding officer of artillery, they 
pointed to his tent. The liorsemen then 
drew their swords, and galloped towards the 
tent, cutting some lascars and people as tliey 
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advanced, till being fired upon by a i>ariy of 
Bombay sepoy drafts and recruits, encamped 
in tbe rear of the park, who liad turned out 
with great alacrity; they were dispersed be¬ 
fore they could do any further miachief. Some 
shot were afterwards fired at them from the 
park as they went off, but they got avray 
across the hills again with very little loss. 

This scheme was one of those daring pro¬ 
jects that have been bo frequently practised 
by tbe native powers against each other in 
effecting revolntions in the East; aud bad 
those assassins been conducted by a guLdc, or 
their judgment been equal to their spirit in 
Uie attempt, it is possible they might have 
efiected their murderous purpose. But the 
Brohammedan horsemen in the service of the 
native poivers in India are generally intoxi¬ 
cated with bang, a plant mixed with their 
tobacco in smoking, or with ophun, of ’which 
they take a large dose before they enter upon 
any dangerous enterprise: this inebriation 
renders their exertions so wild and disunited, 
that it is alinoat impoasible for them ever to 
]]rove successful against a vigilant enemy. 
This incursion, though soon over, created a 
general alarm in the army ; the safety of Lord 
Oornw^alliB tv as not less the object of the pub¬ 
lic than the private concern.*’ 

Increased vigilance was adopted hy the 
English; and the comm auder-in-chief, who 
was careless of having his tent guarded, was 
induced to oz'der a captain’s guard to do duty 
there in future. 

Immediately after this event, and wdiile the 
work of making pickets, fuscinee, and gabions^ 
proceeded vigorously on the island and in the 
British camp, aaollier series of operations went 
forward which were of deep interest to all the 
armies concerned. These were connected 
i^itli the march of the -Bombay army under 
General Abereroinhy to join that under Lord 
CornwaUis. Wiien last the march of the 
Bombay army -was noticed, it bad ascended 
the Ghauts, and appeared on the enemy 
frontier. Various circumstances hindered its 
progress, and Tippoo dextrously impeded it 
by complicated and sMlfuI movements of 
troops in that direction. On the 8tii of 
February, while tbe army of Lord CornwaJlis 
was operating so successfully before Serin- 
gapatam, Abercromby began a rapid move¬ 
ment to form a junction with his chief. On 
the lUh he crossed the Cavery at Eratore, 
not more than thirty miles from Lord Corn- 
wallis*3 camp. On the Iflth he had to ford a 
small river, which emptied itself into the Oa- 
verr, l)etween his army and the object of their 
advance. At that place, suddenly, a detach¬ 
ment of the enemy's cavalry, which had been 
w'ntelling for the opportunity, swept between 
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the army and the Ijaggage, destroy mg and 
eapturing a considerable portion^ Tliey also 
repeatedly charged the rearguard, and cut 
off a few stragglers and camp followers. On 
the 14tli, a powerful corps of l^lysorcan Loree 
iiarassed both flanks, and repeatedly appeared 
ready to charge; H was at last necessary for 
tli 0 British to halt, and stand in order of 
Ijattlc, Just as the formation of the line 
completed, a British ofiicer contrived 
to rcacli Abercromhy with intelligence that 
Colonel Floyd, with the cavalry of Lord 
Cornwallis, four thousand allied horsemen, 
uikI a battalion of sepoys, wore on their way 
to cover his advance. 

Tippoo was observant of all these move¬ 
ments, and set the whole cavalry of Blysore , 
in motion to cut off some of those bodies of 
troops. On the morning of the Idth, when 
Colonel Flot'^d marched with the British horse, 
the allies lingered on the ground, and refused 
to follow when the importunities of Major 
Scott urged the neceaaity of the wdiole force 
keeping together. When at last they did 
move, Tippoo's troopers passed between them 
and the British, attacked and routed them, 
and had not Floyd and lua British dragoons 
hastened back, the Deccan and Mahratta 
horsemen would have been altogether dis¬ 
persed. Tlie enemy took to flight on the 
appearance of the British, On the 16th, the 
Bombay force arrived in tlie camp of the ' 
commander-in-chief. It consisted, after its 
losses, and the deduction of garrisons and posts 
formed mi roitfe, of three brigades ; and when 
tlie sick and wounded were sent to hospital 
tents, the force numbered six thousand bayo¬ 
nets, One-third of the men were Europeans i 
’with the exception of a few topasses the rest 
were sepoys. 

The time had now arrived for commencing 
the siege, and orders were issued to open the 
trenches. Major Dirom thus described tbe 
bulwark against which the energy and skill 
of the assailing armies were to be directed, 
and the mode of attack contemplated :—' 

'"The fort of Beriugapatam, of a triangular 
figure, constructed on the ^vest end of the 
island, is embraced by the branches of the 
river on its two longest sides; the third side, 
or base of the triangle towards the island, 
being the face most liable to attack, is covered 
by strong outworks, and is defended by two 
very broad and massy ramparts, the second 
at a considerable distance within the first, 
both having good flank defences, a deep ditch, 
with drawbridges, and every advantage of 
modern fortification, 

Ihe two other sides of the fort being pro- 
tecteil by the river, it was intended that the 
main at Each should have hoeii carried on from 


the island, by making a lodgment in the 
Dowlat Bang, or rajalfs garden, and from 
thence to run regular approaches against tlie 
north-east angle of the fort, which would alsu 
be subject to a powerful enfilade attach from 
batteries on tlie north bank of the river. 
Bluch time and many lives must probably 
have been lost In this attack; the*undertaking 
was arduous ; but there being no impediment, 
besides those of art to encounter, tlie superior 
power of our troops and artOlei'y could not 
fall of success. 

"'Lieutenant-colonel Iloss, ihe chief eiigi- 
iieer, had in tlie meantime been able to recon¬ 
noitre the north face of the fort very closely, 
and from 'udmt he saw, and the information 
he received from Monsieur BJevette, tlie head 
artificer, and others of Tippoo's Europeans, 
who had come over to us, it u'ae judged more 
advisable to make the principal attack across 
the river against the north face of the fort. 
The curtain there was evidently very weak, 
and extending close along the bank of the 
river, left no room for outworks, and tlie 
flaulc defences were few and of little conse¬ 
quence. The ditch, excavated from the rock, 
was dry, and said to be inconaiderahla; and 
it appeared to be so from what could be ob¬ 
served in looking into it from the Pagoda 
Hill. The stone glacis which, built into the 
river, covers that face, was broken, or had 
been left incomplete, in two places, including 
several hundred yards of the curtain; the 
walls might therefore be breached to the bot¬ 
tom, and would probably fill up great part of 
the ditch. The fort built on the declivity of 
the island on the north was there exposed !u 
its whole extent, and every shot fired from 
that quarter must take effect, while the slope 
the island has also to the W’est end, exposed 
that part of the fort to a very powerful euii- 
lado attack from the ground by which it is 
commanded on. the south side of the river, 
opposite to the south-western face of the 
fort. 

“The north branch of the river, which 
would intervene between the main attack, nnd 
the fort, was the only objection. It seemed 
possible, by repairing an old dam or embank¬ 
ment, to throw the water entirely into the 
other branch; at all events the channel, though 
rugged, was not deep or inipassable, and the 
embarrassment of such an obstacle was in some 
measure compensated by tbe security it gave 
against sallies, and the cover it would afford 
in breaking ground at once within breaching 
distance of the fort. The lire, too, from that 
side, could not be very considerable, and there 
was a certainty of carrying on the approaches 
rapidly, and breaching tlie place mth little 
loss. It might not bo necessary to storm. 
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and if it skoiiUl, an extraordinary exortiou 
mii&t be made at the general assault. 

“ Such were understood to be the principal 
reasons which determined Lord Coriiwailts to 
relinquish the attack from the island against 
the east face, and adopt, in preference, that 
across the river against the north face of the 
fort.'' 

On the 19th of Fehniary orders ere given 
to open the trenches. At the same time. Lord 
Cornwallis commanded that the Britisli troops 
on the island should cross to the south side, and 
disturb the cavalry encampment there, so as 
to divert the attention of the enemy from the 
proceedinga directed against the north face of 
the fort. The 71sfc regiment and the 13£li 
battalion of Bengal sepoys were ordered for 
this service. Night, soon after sunset, was 
chosen for this expedition. The troops crossed 
the river, made a detonr among paddy fields, 
and about midnight^ arrived at the enemy's 
camp. Captain Eobertson, at the head of a 
few companies, was sent forward, while the 
rest of the detachment remained in support. 
The captain ordered that the men should ad¬ 
vance in close order, yet stealthily, and not 
fire. He entered the camp undetected, and 
fell upon the troopers with the bayonet, hill¬ 
ing above one hundred. The men fled in 
confusion, leaving their horses, about two 
hundred of which the English bayoneted. 
The enemy now began to assemble as the 
alarm w’as given. Bobertson then fired seve¬ 
ral volleys at random into the camp, so as to 
keep up the confiisiou already created while 
be retired. The effect of this manceuvre on 
the fort was inetantaneous; rockets were 
thrown up, blue lights ignited, the bastions 
ilhiramated, so that the whole fort seemed to 
be a blaKe of fire—the enemy expected a ge¬ 
neral assault. A single shot was fired in 
the direction of the mnsketade, but it was 
impossible to open a cannonade without de¬ 
structive effects upon the cavalry. Captain 
Eobertson bravely and skilfully accomplished 
the task assigned to him, without losing a man. 
There was no breach of discipline, no plun¬ 
der, although many horses might have been 
taken aw^ay ; had the men left their ranks to 
make prizes of the horses, the ^Yhole party 
might have been endangered. 

Major Dalrymple, to whom the expedition 
had been entrusted, brought ofi‘ his troops 
safely :~ 

“ Jle returned with his detachment to the 
island, at four o'clock in the niorning^ and 
proceeded from thence to the heatbquarters of 
the army, with tlie 71st regiment, which was 
one of the corps ordered up from tlie island, 
in consequence of the plan of attack being 
changed from thence to the nortli side of the fort. 


“ Lieutenant-colon el Boss, the chief engi¬ 
neer, and tlie Ilouourable Lieutenant-colonel 
Knox, who w’as to command the guard for 
the trenches, had, in the afternoon, visited the 
outposts, and looked at the general situation 
of the ground opposite to the north face of 
the fort, as directed in the general orders. 
The large redoubt, called Mahomed's, wdiich 
Avas constructed for the defence of the centre 
of the sultan's camp, is nearly opposite to the 
middle of the fort on the north side, and at 
the distance of about fifteen luindred yards 
from that face. The approaches were to con¬ 
nect with that redoubt; but in order to take 
full advantage of an attack so unexpected on 
tlmt side, it w^as determined to break ground 
within breaching distance of tlie fort, and, 
baAung formed a eufficieut parallel, to Avork 
back from thence to the redoubt. A deep 
ravine, in which there is a stream of water on 
the right of the redoubt, turns along its front, 
and is branched into several nullahs, or canals, 
for the cultivation of the rice fields between 
tlie redoubt and the river. One of these nul¬ 
lahs, running nearly parallel to the north face 
of the fort, and being also at the distance 
Avished, about eight hundred yards, was to be 
formed into a first parallel for the attack, to 
w hich the ravine or water-course itself formed 
an imperfect approach. About one thousand 
yards to the right of the ground fixed upon 
for the parallel, there was a square redoubt of 
the enemy's near the river, and a mosque with 
very strong walls, at nearly the same distance 
on the left, both convenient posts to be occu¬ 
pied by the guard for the trenches. 

The troops for working, and for guarding 
the trenches, having assembled at the engi¬ 
neer's park as directed, marched dowm as soon 
as it Avns dark, to commence the interesting 
operations of tJie night. The disposition of 
the guard for the trenches, or covering party, 
COD si sting of the 3Gth regiment, and two hal- 
tahons of sepoys, being the first arrangement, 
was made by Lieutenant-colonel Knox, ac¬ 
cording to tlie plan fixed with the chief engi¬ 
neer, and was as folloAvs i—- 

“ Captain Wight, with the grenadiers, and 
a battalion company of the 3Gth regiment, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Mackenzie, aid- 
de-camp to the chief engineer, Avith a party 
of pioneers with gabions for closing the gorge 
of the AAmrk tOAvards the fort, was sent to dis¬ 
lodge the enemy, and take possession of the 
redoubt on tlie right of the parallel: the light 
infantry company of the 3GtU regiment, under 
Captain Hart, and two companies of sepoys, 
Avere to occupy the mosque to the left. Ser¬ 
geants'parties were distributed along the front 
and flanks of the parallel, to prevent tiie pos- 
I sibility of surprise. A battalion of sep^oys was 
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sent into the nallali intended for tlie parallel, 
and the remainder of the covering party lay 
upon tlieir arms, on each side of the water- 
couiae in the rear of the parallel, nudev shelter 
of some Imnhs near the burying-ground of 
Tip poo's Europeans, \yhose (inarters had been 
at SomarpetL 

“ Tlio chief engineer having detailed the 
working, parties under the different officers of 
Ilia corps, proceeded to oxecuta the parallel 
which he liad marked out the preceding night* 
They worked undiscovered, and so inedectual 
were the blue liglits of the fort, that, when 
illuminated on all sides, in consequence of the 
diversion wdiich was made fi'oni the island, 
they did not enable the garrison to see the 
people who were at work wdthin eight hun¬ 
dred yards of the walls; nor can those lights 
be of any service to discover an enemy, un¬ 
less in a very close attack, where they are 
generally of still more use to the assailants* 

“ General Meadows, accompanied by the 
officers of his suite, came dowm in the evening 
to the advanced redoubt, where he remained 
during the night, in readiness to give his or¬ 
ders in case any thing particular had occurred. 
In the morning he inspected the work that 
liad heen executed, and afterw'ards continued 
his daily visits to the trenches during the 
siege* By daylight, the nullah was formed 
into ft wide and extensive parallel, and a re¬ 
doubt was constructed to cover its left flank, 
the right being protected by the ravine. 

"'The party that had been sent to possess 
the redoubt near the river, having found 
it evacuated, and too open to be rendered 
tenable, in the course of the night rejoined 
Colonel Knox. In the morning the parties 
ivere withdrawn that had been posted in front, 
and on the flanks of the parallel during the 
night; but the party was continued in the 
mosque on the left, as it was thought strong 
enough to resist the cannon of the fort, 

" Daylight showed the sultan that the ex¬ 
ertions of Jiis enemy had heen directed to a 
more material object than beating up his horse 
camp during the night; and that Lis attention 
had been suecessfully drawn off to a different 
quarter, during the most interesting operation 
of the siege. He opened every gun he could 
bring to bear upon the parallel, and upon the 
rnosque, and sent parties of infantry across the 
river to harass our troops in flank, and to in¬ 
terrupt the "work* 

Tippoo, finding all his exertions from the 
fort wo\dd be ineffectual in repelling the at¬ 
tack on that side, thouglit of employing an¬ 
other expedient iu his defence, by timiing off i 
the lyater from the large canal, wliich, being 
cut from Caniambaddy fur tJio cultivation of 
the grounds on the north elde of the river, i 


supplied the greatest part of our camp. This 
measure, he knew, would distress our troops, 
and, by depriving the camp of a large stream 
of running w'ater, soon render it unhealthy; 
and moreover, by increasing the quantity of 
w^ater in the bed of tlie river, would add to 
the difficulty of our approach. It is probable 
that the Bombay army, previously to their 
juuction, prevented the sultan from an eailier 
attempt to deprive na of this source of health 
and cojiifort, to wdiich he w'as noW' urged by 
the oiiening of our trenches, and the com¬ 
mencement of the attack on that side of the 
fort. The sudden deficiency of the water 
soon indicated that the enemy liad diverted 
the stream from the canal. Tiie 14th bat¬ 
talion of coast sepoys, eomniaiided by Captain 
Wahab, was immediately detached with a 
party of pioneers to disjrossesa the enemy, 
and endeavour to i^epair tlie damage* Tjjj- 
poo's troops did not atfbinpt to defend the 
position they had taken on the banks of the 
canal, which they had broken down in order to 
turn the stream into the bed of the river; and 
the embankment being very massy, the little 
they had been able to destroy w'aa soon re - 
paired, and the stream again confined to its 
former channel/ 

A battalion of sepoy a was stationed there 
to prevent a second attempt by the enemy. 
After the commencement of the main attack 
as above described, the Bombay army was 
directed to cross the river, and invest the 
south-w^eet side, and make ready for an en¬ 
filade attack upon the face of the fort. When 
Abercromby made good Ids passage, he per¬ 
ceived the enemy drawm out in battle array. 
Tippoo did not believe that the river could 
be forded with guns at that particular point, 
and had made no provision to prevent such a 
result. His cavalry had been thrown into such 
confusion hy the surprise effected through the 
activity and boldness of Captain lloherts, that 
they w^ere marsh aUed with difficulty. He 
now appeared in person at the head of his 
infantry, resolved to prevent Abercromby 
securing such points as wmukl strengthen his 
position. These were a redouht, and a tope'' 
or grove between the fort and the lieiglits 
upon wIiLch Abercromby took post, and the 
sultan manifested an intense anxiety to pre¬ 
vent their occupation. The English forbore 
any attenipt during the day, but at night 
Colonel Hartley, with a battalion of grenadier 
Bcpoys, effected a su rprise* The next morning 
Tippoo saw' from liia foitress three Euro¬ 
peans and six sepoy battalions under Aber- 
croiiiby on the heights, strongly posted, and 
beyond the range of the guns of the batteries. 

On tho nights of the Iflth and i^Otli, and 
* I\hri'^ties of iAe Cimpaipi in 1702, 
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21ut of February, the Eu^Hali eanaed on tUeIr 
^voi'ka with, industry, courage, and skill; 
thirty men only were killiad and wounded by 
the cannonade of tUe sultan during those 
operations. He watched the English with 
vigilance, and opposed t!i.eux with activity. 
Every morning he paced anxiously and fear¬ 
lessly the ramparts, to observe the progress 
made the previous night. Every feature of 
the defence was drawn by himself, and his 
fortitude amazed the allies. Deserters were 
now numerous, especially from bis cavalry, to 
tlie English, the Mahrattas, and the nizam— 
the majority of these renegades preferred the 
services of the sovereign of the Deccan. 

During the progress of all tliese demon* 
strations Tippoo negotiated w’ith hesitating 
and reluctiant diplomacy. His vakeels were 
received bj the britisli commander-in-chief, 
Teiifa were pitched near the Most^ue Itedoubt, 
and thither the representatives of the sultan 
and the allies repaired on the 15tb, 16th, 
lihh, and 21st. Deserters reported that the 
chief men in the city, anxious to save their 
treasures, and preserve their families from 
alarm, and possibly insult, had remonstrated 
^v^tl^ the sultan against continuing a war 
which brought desolation and disaster to their 
doors, Tippoo refused to make the extensive 
concessions demanded from him, still believing 
that the allies would not long be able to ob¬ 
tain subsistence in a country already nearly 
exhausted. The strong fort of Mysore was 
still his. Cummor-nd-Deen Khan held the 
Bidenore countr}% as akeady shown, and he 
was supposed to be hastening theneo with re¬ 
inforcements and convoys. 

On the 22nd of February Tippoo found 
that General Abcrcromby had pushed up his 
posts in closer proximity to the weakest part 
of the defence. He determined to dislodge 
them. For this purpose a strong detachment 
occupied the tope, a few moments before the 
arrival of an English party for the same pur¬ 
pose ; a combat ensued, the English were re¬ 
inforced from the redoubt, their surprise of 
which lias been related, and the combat be¬ 
came extended and severe : the Mysoreans 
tvere driven out, and the English drew np in 
front of the grove opposite the hatteries of 
the fort. All day Tippoo threw rockets 
against tlie tope, and sent out skirimshers, 
who succeeded in w^ounding tlie English sen¬ 
tinels. When night fell he directed the guns 
of the fort against it, while cavalry and 
infantry operated upon its fianks. Tim Eng¬ 
lish were largely reinforced, and a fierce battle 
was fought. The arrangements for supplying 
the English with amimmition were, as usual, 
bad, and the brave men had to retire before 
continuous peals of musketry, to which they 


had no means of replying. The enemy, em¬ 
boldened, charged the tope, the troopers dis¬ 
mounting and leading the way sword in haiid. 
Tim English instantly turned, charged with 
the bayonet, and drove the aggressors under 
the walla of the fort. Again the enemy ad¬ 
vanced, but did not charge, maintaining a 
murderous fusiiade, which the English could 
not answer by a single Bliot, and were obliged 
to retreat under a heavy and galling tire, 
^¥hile the enemy ’were pressing more closely, 
and their hre thickening, the I2th battalion of 
Bombay sepoys, with a supply of ammunition, 
arrived, and turned the fortunes of the day. 
The sepoys covered the retreating English, 
who, ■with repilenishe dear touch-boxes, rallied, 
and again drove the enemy out of the tope, 
once more taking post in its front, along 
wdiich a battle of musketry ’was w'aged with 
furious energy. The English again reinforced, 
pursued the enemy under the guns of the 
fort, as the sun set closing the day and the 
battle. This battle caused great uiieasiness 
to the British on the island, and in tlie camp 
of he ad-quarters, as the waving to and fro of 
large bodies of men, and the continued roar 
of musketry, led the British to believe that 
the whole of General Abcrcromby's force was 
in action, and hotly pressed. "When night 
came, a burning anxiety to know the result 
pervaded the allied camps, and means were 
taken to obtain prompt intelligence, which 
allayed all doubts, and afforded fresh encon- 
lagement. Abercromby himself had been 
apprehensive that the attack ivas a feint by 
Tippoo to engage the attention of the English 
"while Cummer-nd-Deen should fall upon bis 
"rear, so that be feared to detach support to 
the troops in the tope, so as to put an earlier 
termination to the conllict. The English lost 
about one hundred and twenty men, and many 
valuable officers, in killed and wounded. 

On the night of the 2Srd of February the 
second parallel "was finished, and the ground 
selected for the breaching batteries within 
five hundred yards of the fort. On tlie same 
night a redoubt "was couatnicted on an island 
iu the river, from which it W'as believed a 
eannouade might be directed with effect in 
certain conjunctures. Abercromby advanced 
to a ravine between the fort and the lately 
contested tope, and made there a lodgment. 
A battery w^as commenced near that point, 

■ from wliich to throw red-hot shot and shells 
into the fort* 

On the night of the 24tli the English were 
prepared to open a fire from nearly sixty 
cannon and howitzers. The weight of metal 
was sufficient for breaching, ant! the means of 
setting the city on fire were ample and certain. 
The place was not yet fully invested, Pur- 
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seram Bliow was, aa has already been shown, 
on nn expedition which he chose to take 
wi til out the concurrence of his allies. He 
was now expected, and with bis force of 
twenty thousand cavalry, a brigade of English 
sepoy' infantry which he had with him, and 
thirty pieces of cannon, the investment of the 
city would speedily be completed, and Tippoo 
would obtain no supplies, unless his lieutenant, 
the khan, could force his way throngli the 
blockade, 

Jlajor Ouppage was advancing from Coim¬ 
batore with a very strong brigade, and orders 
to take the fort of Mysore on the way- Sup¬ 
plies were abundant, and tlie arrangenients 
for convoys effective. The sultan could no 
longer maintain himself, unless by sorties he 
could clear the vicinity of his capital and 
raise the siege. The 24tb of February 
dawned on the besieged and besiegers, full of, 
interest, Tlie former, drooxdng and depen¬ 
dant, expected that as soon as the shadows of 
evening closed around the ramparts, the 
thunder of the breaching batteries would roll 
over the city* The besiegers were full of 
high hope, eager to avenge their murdered 
countrymen, and enrich theinselves with the 
booty of a stormed capitab Suddenly orders 
came to the English to cease working in the 
trenchea, and to abstain from all hostile acts* 
At the same moment, Tippoo,ever treacherous 
even when treachery brouglit little advantage 
and much peril to himself, opened an active 
fire from all points of the defence, wounding 
and slaying several officers, as well as many 
men. This w'ns in contraventioii of articles 
of armistice signed the night before* Lord 
CornAvahis sent repeated flags of truce and 
remonstrances, but the sultan continued his 
fire until noon, altliongh the English did not 
reply, llis aim prol^ably was to make Lis 
people believe that he had dictated terms of 
peace* The same day a proclamation of 
Lord Cornwallis announced tlie cessation of 
boatilities, but that the same vigilance, as if 
ill actual warfare, was to be observed at all 
the posts of the allied armies. On the night 
of the 23rd Tippoo had signed preliminaries 
of peace, having accepted the terms dictated 
by Lord Cornwallis. Tliese terms were 
severe, but not more than the conduct and 
character of Tippoo necessitated, and it was 
in tlie power of the allies to have then closed 
Ills career, and have saved much blood and 
ti'casure that afterw'ards it became needful to 
expend. As the struggle between the Eng- 
ball and Tippoo did not end with this war, 
and the treaty made by Lord Cornwallis 
laid the foundation for subsequent quarrels, 
it is desirable to present it.s terms to the 
reader;— 


Prelhninaiy artidea of a twaty of peace condudcQ be¬ 
tween liio allied aimics and Tspjjoo Sullau* 

T* — Om Iialf of the dominions of which Tippoo 
Sultan was in possession before the war, tu be ceded to 
the allies from the countries adjacent, according to their 
BituatioD* 

Aut- Tl.—Three crore^ and thirty lacs of rupees, to he 
paid by'Tippoo Sultan, either in gold mohura, pagodas, 
or bullion. 

lat. One erore and sixty-five lacs, to be paid imme¬ 
diately* 

2nd. One crore and sixty-five lacs, to he paid iu three 
paymenls not exceeding four months each- 

Aht. jit*—^A il prisoners of the four powers, from the 
time of Uyder Ali, to be unequivocally restored. 

Aet* IV.—Tw o of Tippoo Sultaii*s three eldest sons to 
be given as hostages for a due performance of the treaty. 

V-—IVheu they shall arrive in camp, with the 
articles of this treaty, under the seal of the sultan, a 
counterpart shall be sent from the three powers. Hos¬ 
tilities shall cease, and terms of a treaty of alliance and 
perpetual frleudship shall be agreed upou. 

Major Dymock relates that tlie allies. 
Hurry Punt on the part of the Mahrattas, and 
the niSiam's son, Seciincler Jaw^, and his minis¬ 
ter A 2 ieeni-ul-Omrali, on the part of the 
nizam, conducted themaelves with the greatest 
moderation and propriety in the. negotiation, 
and on every occasion on which they had 
been consulted during the ^var.” 

The surrender of bis sons as hostages 
caused much commiseration in the city, ainl 
a sort of iuauiTection among the ladies of the 
harem, who besought the sultan to request an 
additional day's delay from Jjord CoTiHvallis, 
in order that the young princes might be 
sent into his camp with suitable preparation. 
His lordship, hearing of tliis, sent word that 
he was willing to defer the surrender of the 
hostages, and that he would wait upon their 
highnesses as soon as they arrived at tlie tents 
prepared for their reccptioTi* Tippoo requested 
that they might be at once conducted to his 
lordship's tent, and delivered into his own 
hands. 

On the 2Gtli the hostages left the fort, and 
seldom has the page of liistory recorded a 
scene more touching. The rainiiarts were 
crowded wdth soldiers and citizens, whose 
sympathy "was deeply stirred. Tippoo him¬ 
self was on the rampart above the gateway, 
and is represented as having shown profound 
emotion. 

As the princes left the gate the fort saluted 
them w’ith the usual discharge of cannon, and 
as they approached the British camp tw^euty- 
onc guns thundered fortii a similar token of 
respect* They were met by the English ne¬ 
gotiator, >Sir John Keniiaway, the Mahratta 
and nizam's vakeels, and a guard of honour* 
The princes were conveyed on elephants ca¬ 
parisoned after the manner of Southern India; 
eacli was seated in a silver howder, The 
vakeels of the different courts were also borne 
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upon elephants- Harcarrahs^ led the proceS' 
jjion, and seven standard bearers, carrying 
small green flags suspended from rocket 
poles* After these followed one Imudred 
pikemen, whose weapons were inlaid with 
silver. The rearguard consisted of tw'O 
hnndred sepoys and a sq^uaclron of horse* 

Lord Cornwallisj attended by many of his 
principal officers, as well as his staff, met the 
princes at the entrance to his tent, as they 
descended from their liowders. He embraced 
them, and taking one in each hand, led them 
into his tent* The elder, Abdul Kallek, w as 
only ten years of age, the younger, Blooza- 
ad - D e en was t wo y e a rs y ou nger. Lord Corn - 
w’^allis placed them on each side of him as he 
sat* Gulinm Ali, the principal vakeeJ of 
Tippoo, then surrendered them formally as 
hostages, saying, TJiese children w^ere this 
monijug the sons of the sultan, my master; 
their situation is now changed, and they must 
look up to your lordship aa their father*” 
Lord CornwmIlia addressed the vakeel, assur¬ 
ing them til at his protection should he ex¬ 
tended to his interesting hostages; and lie 
spoke so feelingly, yet cheerfully, to the chil¬ 
dren that he at once gained their confidence. 

The princes wore flowing robes of wdiite 
muslin and red turbans, in which each w^ore 
a sprig of rich pearls, Tliey had necklaces 
composed of several rows of large pearls. 
From the necklace, each 'wore an ornament 
of the same pattern, the centre of which con¬ 
sisted of a large rich ruby, and one exqui¬ 
sitely chaste emerald* The centre piece w’as 
surrounded by brilliants. Their manners 
were eliaraeterieed by propriety and dignity 
becoming tlieir high rank* TJie elder boy 
had a Moorish aspect, his colour wag rather 
dark, lips thick, nose flat, and the counten¬ 
ance long and preternaturally fchoughtfLil. 
Neither his person nor manner was so much 
admired as the appearance and demeanour 
of the younger child, who was fair, with re¬ 
gular contour, large, bright, expressive eyes, 
and a countenance kind and cheerful:— 
Placed too, on the right hand of Lord Oorii- 
waliis, he was said to he the favourite son, 
and the sultan's intoiuled heir. His mother 
(a sister of Burlmm-ud-Deeu's, who Avas 
killed at Sattimangulum), a beautiful, delicate 
woman, had died of fright and apprehension, 
a few days after the attack of the lines. This 
melancholy event made the situation of the 
youngest boy doubly interesting, and, with 
the other circumstances, occasioned his at- 

^ * measen^i?ra employed fo rarry letters, 

end on biismess of trust, They are eotiimon]y JJrahmEiis, 
ere well aequamted with the Deighboiiring coimtries, are 
sent to gi^ iateliigeaee, and are used as guides iii the 
Held. 
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traeting by much the more notice. After 
some conversatibn, his lordship preseuted a 
handsome gold watch to each of the princes, 
with which they seemed much pleased. 
Beetel-nut and otto of roses, aecorffing to 
the Eastern custom, being then distributed, 
he led them back to their elephants, embraced 
them again, and they returned, escorted by 
their suite and the battalion, to their tents. 
Next day, the 27th, Lord Cornwallis, at¬ 
tended as yesterday, went to pay the princes 
a visit at their tents, pdfcched near the hlosque 
Eedonbt, wutliiu the green canaiit or wall, used 
by the sultan in the field, of which we !iad 
so often traced the marks during the war. 
The canant of canvas, scolloped at top, was 
painted of a beautiful sea-green colour, ivith 
rich ornamented borders, and formed an ele¬ 
gant inclosure for the tents* It was tlirown 
open to the front, and within it the pikemen, 
sepoys, ifec., of the princes' guard formed a 
sti eet to a tent, whence they came out and 
m et L ord Corn wa llis. Aft er e mbraci n g th era, 
he led them, one in each hand, into the tent, 
where chairs were xflaecd for his lordship, 
themselves, and his suite. Bir John Kenna- 
way, the hlahratta and the nizam's vakeels, 
also attended the conference* The eldest 
boy, now seated on his lord ship’s right hand, 
appeared less serious than yesterday; and 
when lie spoke, was not only graceful in his 
manner, hut Jiad a most affable, animated 
appearance* The youngest, however, ap¬ 
peared to he the favourite with the vakeels; 
and at the desire of Gullam Ali, repeated, 
or rather recited some verses in Arabic, which 
he had learned by heart from the Koran, and 
afterwards some verses lu Persian, ^^dfich he 
did with great ease and confidence, and 
showed lie had made great progress in his 
education. Each of the princes presented his 
lordship witli a fine Persian sword, and in 
return he gave the eldest a fuzee, ami tlie 
youngest a pair of pistols, of very fine and 
curious workmanship. Some jewels, shawls, 
and rich presents w^ere then offered to his 
lordship as matter of fonu; after which, 
beetel-nut and otto of roses being distri¬ 
buted, the princes conducted his lordship 
without the tent, when he embraced them 
and took his leave. The tent in which the 
princes received Lord Cornwallis, was lined 
with fine chintz, and the floor covered with 
white cloth* The attendants sprinkled rose¬ 
water during the audience; and there was a 
degree of state, order, and magnificence in 
everything, much superior to what had been 
seen amongst our allies. The guard of sepoys 
drawn up without was clothed in uniform, 
and not only regularly and vveJLarmed, but' 
compared to the rabble of infantry in the 
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service of tlie other native powers, appeared 
well disci plined and in Ligli order. From 
what passed this day, and the lead taken 
by the eldest son, it seemed uncertain which 
of them might he intended for Tippoo’s 
lieir. Perhaps, and moat probably, neither; 
for Hyder Hahib, about twenty years of age, 
has always been said to be Tippoo’s eldest 
son; had been educated accordingly, and Imd 
accompanied his father constantly during the 
war, till lately, when lie was sent on a sepa¬ 
rate command.’*^ The \^aheels declared that 
he was not a favourite, nor destined to be 
the heir. This was, however, supposed to 
he said by tliem to prevent tliat prince also 
from being demanded as a hostage* 

On the morning of the 28th, a salute ivas 
hred from the fort, to announce the satis fac¬ 
tion of the siihan, at the treatment whicli liis 
sons received* Eveiy preparation was now 
made to complete the definitive treaty, and 
hasten the departure of the allies. There 
arose many grounds of suspicion that Tipi poo 
had actually inurdored some of the English 
prisoners after the signature of preliminaries 
of peace, and that others w-ere retained in 
a miserable confinement in Seriiigapatam, 
Ten sepoys of Greneral Abercromby’s corps 
were taken on the 29th of February, brought 
into the fort, each mutilated of his right hand, 
and sent bach to the English camp. These 
men were shown to Tippoo’s vakeels, wdio said 
they had been caught plundering* The sepoys 
declared that they were ^vandering about 
beyond the fort, were seized, brought before 
the sultan's chubdar, or officer of justice, and 
thus mutilated. The vakeels denied that this 
^vas by orders of the sultan, or with his 
knowledge. When Tippoo was remonstrated 
with hy Lord Cornwallis, the reply was inso¬ 
lent and satirical His lordship must have 
been misinformed; but for his satisfaction, if 
he deaii'od it, lie wotild throw down one of 
the ba.stious that he might see into the fort’^ 
In a variety of ways, the sultan appeared as 
if he doubted the sincerity of the allies, or 
was himself insincere. He was preparing 
the means of further defence, although his 
sons were hostages, and he had signed terms 
of^ a preliminary treaty. His vakeels also 
raised every obstruction which falsehood and 
artifice coiiid create to the ratification of the 
treaty, Pie refused to pay the full fine stipu¬ 
lated, although a crore of rupees had been 
already Beat, Cummer-ud-deeu Khan had 
arrived with an immense convoy, and a power¬ 
ful reinforcement, and was permitted to enter 
the fort. The cession of territory was after 
many disputes fixed, and yielded nearly half 
a million sterling to each of the three allied 
NarraUv^ of iM 


pow.ers* The sultan liad determined, as soon 
as the allies withdrew, to take ample ven¬ 
geance upon the Ooorg Rajah for the aid 
which lie gave to the Bombay army. Lord 
Cornwallis inaisted therefore upon that prince 
being secured a a an independent sovereign 
hy the treaty, Tippoo refused, and so keen 
was his love of revenge, that no conceeelon 
demanded of him excited sucli grief and in¬ 
dignation, He was nearly driven to madness. 
Lord Comwaliis sent back the guns to the 
island, and ordered the troops to prepare to 
renew the siege, should matters come to that 
extremity* There was, however, such dis¬ 
arrangement and destruction of material as 
rendered a new siege far more difficult than 
the former. Fresh food w-as scarce in the 
camps, a^pestiJejitiaJ cffiuvium stole over the 
posts which w’ere occupied in the island, and 
many of the men eickened and some died. 
Upon all this the sultan had caleuktcd, and 
therefore instructed his vakeels to procras¬ 
tinate, while he added strength to his forti¬ 
fications, especially to the north face of the 
fort. The civil officers of Tippoo represented 
to him the great forces now occupying his 
country, and urged him to remove all doubt 
of his sincerity, by a full and frank compliance 
%vith the terms of the treaty* They were 
justified in these repreBentations, for, on the 
16th of March, IT92, the following number 
of troops were in Blyeore, and chiefly around 
Seringapatam 11,193 Europeans, 72,620 
natives, with 254 cannon. 

The negotiations with the sultan made such 
unsuccessful progress, that on the 16th of 
March, the body-guaid which attended the 
princes was disarmed, and the royal chiMren 
were sent to'wards the Carnatic, Intimation 
’waa given to the sultan, that if the deflnitive 
treaty W’^ere not immediately signed, hosti¬ 
lities wTould be resumed, 

Purseram Bliow, with his Malirattas, and 
the Bombay sepoy battalions, under Captain 
Little, attached to the army of that chief, 
crossed the river to the south aide of the fort, 
to join the force of General Abercromhy, 
and make the blockade there more complete. 
“It may appear extraordinary that the 
other Maliralta army, or the nizam's army, 
had not been employed to act with General 
Abercromhy, in the absence of Pureeram 
Bhow*. Lord Corn\vains mentions in one of 
Lis des2>atcheej that it suited neither the health 
nor inclination of Hurry Ihint to go upon any 
detached service; and that the nizam's min¬ 
ister, although lie, with great zeal, oflered 
to supply the place of the bhow, ^vas so coni- 
pletely ignorant of military affairs, and such 
was the Avant of arrangement prevailing in 
every department of his army, that he vraa 
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equally unable to put his troops in moLiou, or 
to provide for their sirbsiatcnce, even for a 
few days, if renioved from our army/' 

The' bliow took eagerly to his task, and 
with his cavalry scoured the country to 
Mysore, capturing elephants, camels, and 
bullocks belonging to the sultan. At last 
finding resistauce vain, his troops unwilling 
to defend the city, and liia family and vakeels 
anxious for peace on any terms, Tippoo 
signed the necessary documents. He re¬ 
quested that the ratification of the treaty 
should be presented by his sons to Lord Corn¬ 
wallis ill person. This Avas to induce his 
lordship to recall the cortege, which had been 
halted at a day^s marclu With this request 
Lord Coriuvaliis complied. Tippoo requested 
n personal interview witli Lord Cornwallis, 
wdiidi Ills loj'dship refused, probably from 
an apprehension of giving cause of jealousy 
to our allies, from having no great respect for 
the suitau's character, and from seeing it 
would answer no essential public purpose. 

‘*Ou the 19th of Marcli the young princes, 
attended and escorted in the same manner as 
when they first arrived in camp, came to per¬ 
form the ceremony of delivcTing tlie defini¬ 
tive treaty to Lord CoruAvallis and the allies. 
They arrived at head-quarters at ten o'clock, 
Avhicli W'as the hour appointed, and w^ere ro- 
ceiA^ed by his lordship, as formerly, Avith the 
greatest kindness and attention. The boys 
had noAv gained more confidence; the eldest 
in particular, conducted himself tvitli great 
ease and i^ropriety; and, after some general 
conversation, having a parcel handed to him, 
which contained the definitive treaty in tri¬ 
plicate, lie got up and cleliA^ered the Aviiole to 
Lord Cornwallis. The iiiaam's son, or Mogul 
Prince as they call him, and the Mahratta 
plenipotentiary, Hurry Punt, did not think It 
consistent Avitli tbelr^ dignity to attend on 
tins interesting occaBion, any more than on 
the first day that the princes arrived in camp. 
Even their ^vakeels were late in making their 
appearance. At length, on their coming, the 
eldest prince receiving two of the copies of 
the treaty, returned to him by Lord Ooru- 
Avaliis, delivered a copy to each of tho vakeels 
of tlie other powers, Avhich he did with great 
manliness ; but evidently with more constraint 
and dissatisfaction than he had performed the 
first part of the ceremony. One of the vakeels 
{the Mahratta) afterwards muttering some¬ 
thing on tho Buhject, the boy asked at what 
be grumbled; and, without giving him time 
to ansAver, said, ■ they might well be silent, as 
certainly their masters had no reason to he 
dhplcatied.* These may not bo tlio precise 
words, but something passed to that efiect> 
which did great honour to the boy's manlt- > 


ness aiAd spirit. The princes having com¬ 
pleted the ceremony, and delivered this final 
testimony of their father's suh miss Ion, took 
their leave and returned to their tents; and 
thus ended the last scene of this important 
war/’^" 

The losses of Tippoo were very heaA^. 
Tho British main army captured 432 pieces 
of cannon, and in the various conflicts with it, 
including the siege, Tippoo acknoAvledged 
that the number of men, killed, wounded, 
missing, and taken prisoners, w^aa 31,T20. Tiio 
Bombay army took 224 guns, and the ac¬ 
knowledged loss of the Bultau to that army 
in killed, wounded, prisoners, and deserters 
was 9020 men. The Mahratta army^ and 
Bombay brigade associated with it, slew’', 
wounded, captured, or caused to desert, GS50 
men, and made prices of sixty-six pieces of 
artillery. The nizanTs army, with the Madras 
brigade attached, won thirty-six guns, and 
eloAv 01* dispersed IfifiO men. The naval 
squadron of the English at Fortified Island, 
seized or spiked forty-three cannon, and 
killed and wounded 200 men, besides taking 
the fort. The uizam's army took four forts, 
the Mahrattas six, the Bombay army sixteen, 
and Lord GornAvalUs's own army forty. The 
guns taken by Tippoo Sultan during tlm 
war were the thirty-seven at the Travancore 
lines, belonging to the rajah (found after- 
w'ards in the Paniany river); six field-pieces, 
which the detachment at Sattemangulnm were, 
from the catlle being killed, under the ne¬ 
cessity of quitting in their retreat; two ^ or 
three guns at Permacoil, in the Carnatic; 
and the feAv guns Avhich the detachment com¬ 
manded by Cummer-ucl-Deen Cawn retook 
in Coinibatore. Tho only forts of consequence 
that remained in Tippoo's possession at the 
conclusion of the war Avere, beringapatam, 
Chittlodroog, Bidenore, hiangalore, or a noAV 
fort near it called Jeuiaulghur, Listnagheiy, 
and B anker id ur gum. The tw'o last forts being 
in the ceded countries, there w'ere only lour 
places which have not either been iu the pos¬ 
session of his enemies during the Avar, or 
made over to them in cousequeuee of the 
peace.'’ 

The prize money of the army was consi¬ 
derable. Lord CornAvalUa and General Blen- 
dowa gave np theirs for the henelit of the 
army in general. The company granted n 
year's batta, which, Avilh the value of captured 
commodilies, made nearly £600^000. ihe 
British armies and their allies soon began 
their homeward march Avhen the treaty was 
signed, and the eultan was left to brood over 
Ms disasters in Iiis diminished dominions. 


+ Major Birom's account. 
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ClIAPTEB XCVIIL 

BEPAaTL'IlE OF LORD CORNWALLIS I’ROJI TNDTA^SIR JOHN SlTOKl!: BECOMES GOVERNOR 
GENERiAL—HE RESIGNS—THE EARL OF AIORNINGTON IS APPOINTED GOVEKKOR- 
GENERAL—GENERAL CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE ENGLISH—EFFORTS OF THE FRENCH 
—TIPPOO SULTAN FORMS A FRENCH ALIAANCE TO EXPEL THE ENGLISH FROM INDIA, 


Lord Coekwalhs Laving brought the war 
with Tippoo to a successful issue, sought the 
earliest day compatibie with public iuterests 
to retire from the government of India, and 
Sir John Shore assumed the reins of govern¬ 
ment ; Major-general Sir llobert Abercromby 
receiving the appointment of commander-in- , 
chief. The general was appointed to liis 
liigh office by the court of directors in Sep¬ 
tember, 1792; Sir John was installed in his 
high office, October 2S, 179J. Lord Hobart, 
a nominee of Mr. JJuiidas (the enemy of 
Hastings), succeeded Sir Charles Oakley in- 
the government of Aladras, five days before 
Sir John Shore filled the chair of the general 
government, 

Notwithstanding the successes of Earl 
Cornwallis, and the moral impression which 
he left behind with all the native states, their 
treachery and selfishness were such that the 
Engliftli could rely on no treaty, nor on the 
personal disposition of any chief; reliance 
could be alone placed on their own piower for 
peace, and the integrity of their territories. 
The influence of the French was again be¬ 
ginning to be felt. They formed a fresli 
treaty with the nizam of the Deccan, and 
acquired sucli power over him by means 
purely diplomatic, that he took two French 
brigades into his service. 

The disturbances in Europe, which ensued 
upon the French revolution, threatened to 
affect the interests of England in India. The 
coasting trade was impeded by French cruisers, 
and no eftectnal means were taken against 
them until much loss of property, and some 
loss of life ensued. Commodore Cornw^allis, 
ill the spring of 1794, checked these attacks 
upon the coasting vessels, 

Tippoo Sultan having performed all that 
lie had stipulated, and scrupulously main¬ 
tained peace, his sons were therefore sur¬ 
rendered to him on the 28th of March. It 
was the belief of the governments of all the 
presidencies that the sultan was, bv a rigid 
economy, and a sldlfnl attention to' the re¬ 
sources of his dominions, preparing for a new 
struggle, in order to regain tlie territories i 
wrested from him, and his prestige in Southern 
India, and that he only awaited the restora¬ 
tion of liis children to take a more decided 
course. Strong suspicions were entertained 
that he was, such objects, already in 


I correspondence wdth the Sultan of Turkey, 
and with the revolutionary government of 
France. As soon as Tippoo received liia 
sons, indications were given that he was pre¬ 
paring for war, and the foe against whom tlie 
bolt was likely to be thrown was the nizam, 

I A jealousy existed between thi.s prince and 
the Peishw'a of the Mahrattas, and Tippoo 
was anxious to ally himself with the latter. 

TJie treaties of 1790 clearly constrained 
neutrality on the pari of the English, and 
such a policy suited the temper of the gover¬ 
nor-general. The French took advantage of 
that neutrality, and instigated both the Mah- 
rattas and the nizam to make war, French 
officers and troops actually joined hotli armies. 
The nizam was defeated without any help 
from Tippoo, and the Mahrattas were ascen¬ 
dant in all Southern India, except where the 
English, French, and Tippoo held a stern in¬ 
dependence* The French continued to in¬ 
trigue, and a French and Eugllsh contingent 
^\■ere at the same time in the nisam's country. 

AYhiie matters wei^e thus uncertain in the 
Deccan, events rapidly occur red in the north, 
tvliich increased the power of the English. 
The A^izier of Onde and the Eohillas had a 
fresh war, wliicli ended in the Bupremacy of 
the ally of the English, and new arrange¬ 
ments, political and financial, in their favour. 

Tlie death of Sir AA'illiam Jones, the learned 
and upright judge at Calcutta, was regarded 
as a loss to India ami to England. 

In the year 1796 the directors decided 
ii]:ton a revision of the military system of 
British India, wdiich \vas carried out at an 
increased cost of £308,000 per annum, The 
appearance of a new French squadron off the 
coast of Coromandel caused uneasiness at the 
presidencies of Madras and Bengal, and the 
rumour that a iiowerful Dutch fleet was at 
sea, destined to co-operate with the French, 
deepened tlie alarm, and led to active defen¬ 
sive preparations. Sir Gleorge Keith Elpliin- 
stone encountered the Dutch fleet at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and compelled it to surrender, 
relieving the government of India of nil fear 
from that quarter. 

Before the year 1796 closed, the army of 
Tippoo had been increased so much, and his 
general military preparations were of Bueli a 
character, tliat rep^reeentatione w'ere made to 
him of the suspicious nature of Ins proceedings, 
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fliul explanations were demandaE At tUe 
same tioie tlie ^iladrjis army mado ready for 
tlie field, ill case the answer of the sahib 
sliould proA'e unaatisfactory. The govern¬ 
ment of Bombay also placed the coast of 
llalabar in a state of defence. Tlio troops oi 
tfat presidency ay ere ordered to attack any 
Brcnch force landing in Western India, even 
if it were necessary to Adolate the territory of 
Tippoo. 

Tlie snltan's letter was iiigenionsly evasive, 
affording no explanation and offering no of¬ 
fence. Tippoo prepared more actively to as¬ 
sert certain claims upon Kuiimnlj a depen¬ 
dency of the nizam, and the English govern¬ 
ment prepared to enforce respect for the treaty 
of Lord Cornwallis. 

During 17Dti-7 the financial pressure upon 
the company was exceedingly severe. In 
whatever form the company prospered, finan¬ 
cial distresses incessantly recurred. Sir John 
Shore was an able financierj but he had not 
the bold conceptions of Hastings, and he 
dared not incur the danger of impcacliniont 
in England by any measures of finance re¬ 
sembling those by which Hastings so often 
filled the coffers of the company. Sir John’a 
conduct gave such satisfaction in England, 
that he was created Baron Tcigninouth, Oc¬ 
tober 2t:th, 17bT. 

The affairs of Oude were greatly dis¬ 
turbed during Sir John Shore’s administration. 
The vizier died, a pretender ascended the 
niusnid, the country was disturbed, the court 
a scene of debauchery and cruelty the most 
horrible and fiagrant. Oude Avas wbat it 
liad always proved, before, and what it 
constantly became afterwards—a torment and 
difficulty to the English. Yizier Ali, aaIio 
had been acknowledged by the government 
at Calcutta, was deposed, and Saadut All 
set up, who stipulated to pay seventy-six lacs 
of rupees instead of fifty-six paid by his prede¬ 
cessor, and also promised to pay up all ar¬ 
rears incurred by previous nabobs of that 
province. Territory Avas also surrendered, 
and money obtained for the company to a 
large amoiint under various forms and on 
different pretexts. 

In hlarch, 1708, Lord Teignmoiith re- 
timned to England. Lord Cornwallis Avas 
again appointed gOA^ernor-general, hut, as 
was mentioned in a previous chapter, the 
state of Ireland required his services. The 
Earl of Mornington accepted the vacaled 
post. On the 18th of hfay, ^ 179B, Lord 
Mornington assumed the autliority of gover- 
noT-general. The first measure of great ge¬ 
neral interest upon which he entered, was a 
revision of the system of finance. The credit 
of the company was at a A^ery lo^v ebb, fur 


there existed a general impression in India 
that Tippoo, the French, the Mahrattas, and 
other powers, would all coinhine in a giand 
attempt to oA'Crthrow the Euglish. 

In June, 1798, the directors sent out a 
despatch for Av^ar to be proclaimed against 
Tippoo, if it were found that he had entered 
into any negotiations with the I rench. This 
resulted from a proclamation made at the 
beginning of the y ear in the Isle of France, 
declaring the Avisli of Tippoo to form an 
allianca offensive and defensive Avith France. 
At this juncture the force of French auxil¬ 
iaries ill the pay of the nizam amounted to 
fourteen thousand. Seindiah, the most am¬ 
bitious prince in India, not excepting Hyder, 
bad also a French force in his pay. Tippoo, 
early In 17!}9, sent an embassy to France. 
At Mangalore he accepted a French detach¬ 
ment to serve in his army, and he now seemed 
anxious for the moment Avlieii a renewed 
struggle Avitli the English should begin. 

After the peace vith him in 1792, the state 
of the army Avas, as usual, permitted to de- 
cliue in Madras, so that in 1799, Greneial 
Harris, Avho then commanded the troops 
there, declared that it was inadeq^uate even 
for tire defence of the Madras territory. 
North-western India was in danger from the 
Affghaus, Avliose incursions were incessant 
and fierce. The state of the British army 
there was most unsatisfactory. It was prin¬ 
cipally recruited from Oude fanatics. Avho 
Avere disloyal; and the relaxation of diacipHne 
AA^aa such as to excite the utmost alarm of 
General Sir James Oraig, wffio went so far as 
to affirm that from the want of discipline, and 
the general character of the sepoys, the fate 
of mir empire in India probably hung^ by a 
thread of the sliglitest texture." Again, the 
commander-in-chief reported, “ A defensive 
war must ever be ruinous to ns in Indm, and 
AA^e hav^e no means for conducting an offensive 
one." 

The Sikhs and the Mahrattas carried on 
consultations which were supposed to be in- 
i mi cal to th e Engl i sh. U nd er French i u fl u - 
ence and instigation all India seemed ripe for 
a combined attack upon the Englisli, aa hen in 
1798 Lord Mornington found himself at the 
head of the government. 

Immediately upon the arrival of Lord 
Mornington as governor-general of India, 
he found himself opposed by tlie council of 
Madras in a manner similar to that from 
Avhich Hastings suffered so much inconveui’ 
ence. His lordship possessed a spirit reso¬ 
lute like that of Hastings, but his aristocratic 
connexions in England gave him a power and 
authority which Avere AA^anting to Hastings. 
He resolved to exercise both, in asserting his 
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prerogative aa govern or-general, ainl lie at 
last succeeded in quelling tlie iiisnbordiiiate 
disposition of tlie jobbing council of JTadras. 

At this juncture in Indian history, a man 
appeared upon the stage destined to acquire 
a fame ^vide as the world, and lasting as 
tiine^—Arthur Wellesley, afterwerda Duhe of 
Wellington, In February, he landed 

at Calcutta with the 3Srd regiment of the 
line, of which he was lieutcnant-coloncL'^ 

* The liistorj of the Duke of Wellbigton ia too iveh 
known to EugUsk readois to render it necessary to give 
any detailed acconnt of the previous history of that won¬ 
derful men. Vet as the circulation of onr History of the 
.British. Empire in the East is considerably beyond the 
limits of the EritisJi Isles, the following brief notice may be 
tlesirablc;—It is a dreumstance of rather uansual occitr- 
rence that the day and place of a fanious birth shoidd be 
unknown even to contemporaTy loquircrs; yet sueli is the 
case on the preaent occasion. It is certain that the Ditkc 
of Wellington was bom in Ireland, and of an Iri^h family, 
and that the Tear in which ho saw the light was tliat 
which ushered also Napoleon Buonapaite into the world. 
The 1st of May, 1769, is specified, with few variations, 
as the birthday of Arlkiir Wellesley hy those of his bio* 
ijraphers who venture on Buck circumstantiality, and 
Dflcgan Castle, county Meath, has been selected with 
aimilar nnaniinity as the Bcene of the event. The tbrinci’ 
of these atatcmcnis has received a kind of confirmation 
by the adoptiou.of the diike^s name and sponaorship for 
H royal infant born on the day in question j yet, m the 
registry of St. Petcr*a Church, DiiLlin, it is duly re¬ 
corded’that ^Arihui', son of the Right lionourablc Eiirl 
aud Countess of Morningtou,^ was there clirislened by 
‘Isaac Maun, archdeacon, on the 30th April, 1769/ 
This entry, while it couclnaively negatives one of the I wo 
foregoing presnmplions, materially invalidated the other 
also; for, though not impossible, it is certainly not likely 
that the infant, if bom at Dangan, would have been bap¬ 
tised Al Dublio. Our own information leads ns to 1^- 
lieve tliat the illnslrious subject of this biography first 
saw the light in the town residence of his parents, 33 or- 
nington House, a mansion of some pretensions in the 
centre of the eastern side of Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, 
and which, us it abutted eighty years ago as a comer 
house upon a large area, siuce enclosed uith buildinga, 
was occaaionally described as situato in hlerrion Square. 
We are not inclined, however, to pursue a question of 
which the most notable point is the in difference with 
which it was treated by the person most immediately con¬ 
cerned. The Duke kept Ms birthday on the 18th of June.” 

Arthur WeUesley, by the death of liis father in 1781, 
beeanio dependent, at an early age, upon the care and pm- 
dence of his mother. tJEider this direction of his studies 
he w^aa sent to Eton, from which college he was trans¬ 
ferred fii'st to private tuition at Brighton, and subsequently 
to the miUtaiy-seminary of Angiei's, in Eroncc. ^ On the 
Tth of March, 17S7, being then in the eighteenth year of 
his nge, the Hon, Arthur Wellesley received liis first com¬ 
mission as an ensign in the 73rd regiment of foot. Ilia 
promotion was rapid, hnt not more bo in its first steps 
than in examples udalbie at the present day, and much 
less BO than in the case of some of his contemporaxies. 
He remained a subaltern four years and three months, at 
the expiration of which period of service he received his 
captaiuc}'. The honour of having trained the Dulte of 
Wellington would be highly regarded in the traditions of 
any particular corps, but so numerous and rapid were 
his exchanges at this period, that the distinction can 
liai^y be claimed by auy of the regiments on the rollg of 
which he was temporarily borne. He entered the army, 
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It will be seen from the brief abstract of 
the Bieiiioir givci'i in the note below, that 
when the Hon, Avthni Wellesley landed in 
Indio, be wflA in his twenty'eighth year, had 
seen considerahle service, and had occupied 
the piost of a brigadier in critieal cimim- 
stances j indeed, both the lieutenant'colonel 
and his regiment bad received high, com¬ 
mend at ions for their conduct at various ope- 
rations in the Low Countries. 

as wo have snid, in tlie 73rd, but in Ike same year be 
moved, as lieutenant, to ike 713th, and within the next 
eighteenth months was trauafcri’ed, »till in a subalkrn^s 
capacity, to* the 4let foot and the 12th Light Dragoons, 
succeaaiveijr. On the 30th of June, 1791, he was pro¬ 
moted to a captaincy in the oBth, from which corps he 
exchanged into the 18tb Light Dragroons in the October 
of the year foHoiiving. At length, on the 30th of April, 
17DS, he obtained hia nudorhy in the SSrd, a regimeni 
which may boast of considerable identification witli his 
renown, for be proceeded in it to bis lientcuant-eolonclcy 
and colonelcy, and commanded it personally tbroughonl 
the early stages of his active career. These rapid, ex¬ 
changes bespeak-the operation of somevrhat unusual inte¬ 
rest in pushing the young officer forward; for in tkoaa 
days a soldier ordinarily continued in the corps to which 
he was first gazetted, and to w'hick his hopes, proBpt-cU, 
and comicetions wero mainly confined. So close, indeed, 
and permanent were the ties thus formed, tliat when 
Colonel Wellesley’s own comrade and commander, General 
Harm, was asked to name the title by which he would 
desire to enter the peerage, he coxild only refer to the 
5th Limliers as having been for nearly six-and4wcoly 
years his constant home. The brother of Lord Moniington 
was raised above these necessities of routine, but what la 
chiefly noticeable m the Incidents describod is, Ikat Ibc 
period of his probationary service was divided between 
cavalry and infantry aliJfc—a eircumsiiuice of sonieadvau- 
tage to so observant a mhid. 

Before the active career of the young officer coui- 
meoeed, be was attached as aide-de-camp to the staff of 
the Earl of ITcstmordnud, then Lord-Ifcutenaut of Ire* 
land, Aod in 1790, having just come of age, he was j-c- 
turuecl to the Irish parliament for ike family borough of 
Trim. The most eager researches into this period of hU 
career Iiave not elicited anything to prove that he was 
distiuguislied from those around him. In one particular, 
indeed, bo shared the failings common to Ms class and 
times, after a fashion singularly contrasted with Ihe sub¬ 
sequent developments of his character. Captain WcUeslej 
got seriously into debt. So prcsBiag were his obliga¬ 
tions, that he accepted temporary relief from a bootmaker 
in whose house he lodged, and before quitting England on 
foreign service, confided Ike arrangement of his affairs to 
another Dublin tradesman, wdiom he em|mwcrcd for this 
puiqK>ae to receive the dlspoBable poriion of his income. 

At length, in the month of May, 1794, Arlhur ’H’cb 
lesley, being then in his 25th year, and in command 
of the 33rd regimentr—a position which be owed to hia 
brother’s libersdlty^-embarked at Cork for service on the 
cO'ntinent of Eorope, so that bis first active duties in* 
volved great independent responsibility. Througkmit the 
w^ar iu the Neihcrlands, the Hou. Arllum AVellc&ley dis- 
linguished himself by courage and ability. The com¬ 
mand of a brigade had devolved upon him by seniorily, 
and he had eommamled the rearguard in n disastrous 
retreat. After tire termination of the Netberlanda cam¬ 
paign, bis regiment returned to England, where It re- 
mitiiicd until ordered to India ,—AbridgedMemoir 
of the Buhe of Wdlhigtonj in ‘‘ The Timesf tkrdem- 
her 10, 1S52. 
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At the perl € cl tlmt Colonel Artlinr Wellesley I 
and Ills brothGVj the Earl of llornington, go¬ 
vernor-general of India, met at Calcutta, vrar 
with Tippoo Sultan was iuiminent. On this 
account the 38vd regiment was ordered to 
Madras^ where^ in September, 1798, Colonel 
Wellesley arrived. It was a circumstance 
both singular and important, that the Hon. 
Arthur Wellesley, who was destined to play so 
important a part in the coming war with Tip¬ 
poo, had had previous opportunity of mak¬ 
ing himself acquainted in a military point of 
view with Madras, the Carnatic, and tlie con¬ 
tiguous territory of Mysore. Soon after 
Colonel Wellesley had landed nt Calcutta, 
he was ordered on an expedition to BlanOla, 
but the dangerous condition of affairs at 
jMadraa Jctl to the recall of tlmt expedition. 
On his 2 'etiirn from the Straits of Malacca, he 
proceeded to Madras, without touching at Cal¬ 
cutta. He there made acquaintance with 
Lord Hotham, the governor, remained in 
the presidency fot several w eeks, examined 
the ground which must he passed over in 
a conflict with Tippoo, and made liimself 
well acquainted with the military capabi¬ 
lities, defensive and offensive, of the Car¬ 
natic, HO that when he was ordered to Madras 
officially, he was a competent judge of the 
military questions were then under 

diseuBsion, 

On Lord Hotham's removal from the go¬ 
vernment, Lord Olive, eldest son of the great 
conqueror of Bengal, arrived to fill that situa¬ 
tion. How diffeJ'ent his position and prospects 
from that of his illustrious father 1 The first 
Olive landed upon the sc a-stricken eliores of 
Madras, poor and desolate, a mere clerk, in 
the lowest situation; the son and successor of 
that unfriended youth landed as governor of 
that very place, wuth the ranlc and title of a 
peer, and all the advantage which great wealth 
confers. 

The Eari of Morning ton entertained a very 
high respect for Lord Clive, although they 
had n^ver met, and he at once opened com¬ 
munications with him of a confidential nature 
as to the government and prospects of the 
presidency, the catises of former failures and 
present dangers, and tlie grounds of hope for 
future success. There is a franlt, munl^q 
generous tone in the commimications of the 
governor-gen oral to Lord Clive, which cannot 
fail to impress men much in his favour. Tlie 
govern or-general also requested Lord Clivo , 
to accept the exposition of hfs views, which 
would be made by his brother, the Hon. 
Colonel Wellesley. Thus tlie latter was 
brought into intimate and confidential rela¬ 
tions at once with the governor of the pre¬ 
sidency, to the defence of winch he was to 


bear so important a relation. The counexion 
also of Colonel Wellesley with Ceneral Harris, 
then commanding tlie troops of the presidency, 
was intimate and full of confidence—another 
ckcumstance w^hich bore upon the future 
favour of the colonel, and upon the good of 
the service. 

Before passing to the narrative of events in 
which General, afterwards Lord Harris, took 
30 important a part, some notice Of that noble 
soldier is desirable. General Harris described 
himself thus, A humble clergymans son, 
thrown very early in life into the army, en¬ 
tirely a soldier of fortune, with scarce any 
assistance save my own exertions.” It is re- 
mavkahle that the great Duke of Wellington, 
notwithstanding his aristocratic connexions, 
attributed his advancement also to his own 
exertions :—“ I raised m 3 ^self to my present 
position,” w^as one of his terse cxpreBsions in 
the house of lords, spoken in the closing 
period of his career. 

The father of General (Lord) Harris was 
the youngest child of seven; he was educated 
for the church, but never advanced beyond 
the rank of a curate. Lord George Sackvillc 
was an intimate friend of the struggling 
curate, and promised to provide a profession 
for one of his children. George was the eldest 
son of the Eev. Mr. Harris, and av as born in 
the year 1744, When about fourteen years 
of age, Lord George Sackville gave him a 
cadetship in the royal artillery, his lordsliip 
being then mas ter-general of the Ordnance. 
On the displacement of Lord George, his 
suceesBor, the J\larqnie of Granby, confinned 
the appointment, and thus commenced the 
military career of Lord George liarris. He 
%vas afterwards gajsetted to an ensigney in the 
5tli regiment of foot. In ITGd ho obtained a 
lieutenancy by purchase, the means of which 
w'ere obtained by tlie greatest diffienUy. He 
soon after obtained leave of absence in order 
to travel and study in France, and he there 
not only learned the French ianguage, but 
studied the military art as professed by that 
nation. On his return he joined his regiment 
in Ireland, where many adventures befel him 
trying to his courage and prudence, but con¬ 
firming those virtues in him. In 1771 he 
obtained a company by the severest self- 
denial on the part of his mother, as it Jmd 
to he purchased by an outlay of £lltK.>,^ he 
had then attained his twenty-sixth year. He 
soon after was ordered witli his regiment to 
America, He soon saw active service there, 
and was desperately vroraided at the battle of 
Bunker's Hill. After rapidly recovering from 
his \vound, he was again engaged mth tlie 
Am e r I cans, and' wa s agai u wo u nd e d, He was 
afterwards entrusted by Earl Cornwallis with 
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a letter to Waslimgtoiij and obtained the 
iiiaiority of the vtU regiment Colonel Wal- 
cot haying been shot through the body at 
German Town, JMnjor Harris took the eom- 
maml of the regiment. ’While covering the 
embarkation of the troo^Ds from Philadelphia, 
Ije made the fnendship of the celebrated 
Admiral Lord IIowCj an event which influ¬ 
enced the majoPs future career. In October, 
1778, he went with General Meadows on a 
secret expedition against St. Lucie. General 
Meadows, with one thousand seven hundred 
British, was attacked hy five thoiiaand French, 
who were signally repulsed. On tJiis occa¬ 
sion Major Harris, at the liead of the d^tb, 
greatly distinguished Jiimself. 

After these events the major embarked In 
a Dntcli vessel for England, and was cai>turecl 
a French privateer. He was almost iiu- 
medlafely set at liberty, and after visiting 
home, and marrying, re-embarked to join hi a 
regiment at Earbadoes, In 1780 lie again 
returned to England, and was persuaded by 
General Meadows to go with him to Bombay, 
asm ili tary se cretar y an d aide - de amp. F r oin 
Bombay he proceeded with General (Sir 
’William) hleadows to IRadras, and served in 
the campaigns against Tippoo Sultan, in 1790, 
so that the character of the country of My¬ 
sore, and of its resources, army, and sovereign, 
were well known to General Harris, when, 
under the government of the Earl of Morning- 
ton, his services were required in a post of 
higli command. 

After tlie campaigns of Earl Cornwallis, 
General Harris returned to England, but 
again went out to India, landing at Calcutta 
in Octohen 1794, when he received the 
appointment of commander-in-chief at Ma¬ 
dras. His nominal rank in the army was 
afteinvards raised to that of lieutenant-general, 
and a seat in the Madras council ^vas given 
to liini, in which he supported the authority 
of tlie Earl of Mornington, when as governor- 
general that factions body attempted to oppose 
him. These high honours Avere conferred 
upon him in 1797. In this position the events 
now under relation found the commander-in- 
chief of the Madras army. 

The Earl of Mornington w^as determined to 
bring the dangers and difficulties of India to 
an immediate solution. He laid dowm a plan 
of action, and sent it as a secret despatch to 
Lieutenant-general Han is, and recommended 
his brotlier, the Hon. Colonel Wellesley, 
to devote his skill and energy to the ob¬ 
ject of bringing the troops in cantonments to 
a higher state of discipline. TJie noble earl 
resolved upon bringing Tippoo to account for 
his conspiracy with the French against the 
Englislu 


Meanwhile events AA cnt on elsewhere wliich 
quickened Lord Moniington's decision. "At 
the very moment when Colonel ^^'ellcsiley 
was ordered to Madras, Buonaparte had 
actually disembaiked a French army on the 
shores of Egypt, and had put himself in com¬ 
munication V itli Tippoo—facts quite menacing 
enough to warrant unusual misgivings. The 
strength, too, of the Mysore army gave at least 
seA'^enty thousand troops, admirably equipped, 
and in no contemptible state of discipline, Avliile 
the Madras muster rolls slioAved a total of nu 
more tlian fourteen tboiisand of all arms, in¬ 
cluding Jess tJian four thousand Europeans. 
In fact. Lord Mornington had been com]TeIled 
to excimnge the scheme of attack originally 
contemplated for a more cautious and regular 
exertion of his strength. With these reluc¬ 
tant conclusions he ordered General HaiTig to 
stand on the defensh'e along the Blysore fron¬ 
tier, and to augment the efficiency of his army 
by all available means, while be turned bis oavu 
attention to the native courts, whose alliance 
or neutrality it was desirable to secure. 
That nothing on his part might be want¬ 
ing to the success of the enterprise, he had 
transferred himself and hie staff from Calcutta 
to Bladrae, aud the cEfects of his jiolicy and 
I ilia presence Avere quickly discernible in the 
impulse communicated to every department 
of the service, and the restoration of energy 
and confldeuce throughout the presidency. 
These efforts AA^ere admirably seconded by 
the ijractical exertions of Ins brother at 
Walla] ah bad. So effectnally had Colonel 

Wellesley employed the three months of his 
local command, that the diAusion under his 
charge from being weak and ill provided had 
become conspicuous for its organization and 
equipment; and Avhen the Avhole army after¬ 
wards took the field in Avonderfid efficiency, 
the especial services of Colonel Wellesley in 
bringing about this result were acknowledged 
in a general order of the commander-in-chief.'* 
Among the measures whicli demanded Lord 
Blornington^e care and vigour, AA^as a plan for 
disarming the French in the nizam's employ. 
The scheme adopted was the governor-gene- 
rals own, and the modm operandi Avas drawn 
up by him in detail, and executed Avith the 
utmost secrecy, and the most energetic promp¬ 
titude. A treaty Avas concluded Avith the 
nizani, September 1st, 1798; by it a contin¬ 
gent of six thousand company's soldiers with 
artillery was to serve A\dtli the army of the 
Deccan. In pursuance of this arrangement, 
Colonel Roberts, Avitli his detaebmeiit, reached 
H 3 ^derabad on the 10th of October. Every¬ 
thing Avas silently made ready, and on the 
22nd the English contingent, Avith a force of 
I cavalry belonging to the nizam, surrounded 
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tlie French camp^ disarmed all the sepoys^ 
and stbed the persons of the French officers, 
’without shedding one drop of hlood* 

The govern or-general showed an earnest 
desire to avert war ; he granted a ready com¬ 
pliance with certain demands eoneerning dis¬ 
puted territory made hy Tippoo^s valceels. 
He endeavoured to open up negotiations for 
conferring peace, by breahing up the alliance 
between Tippoo and the French. Colonel 
Doveton was commissioned to facilitate a set- 
tlement \ but after three separate efforts to 
accomplish his purpose, w^hich were defeated 
by the evasions of Tippoo, there remained no 
appeal bnt to the sword. 

The governor-general having aettled anew 
treaty with tJic nizain, directed negotiations 
through Colonel Palmer to the Mahrattas. 
TJie colonel produced at the court of Poonali 
the proclamation of the French governor of 
the Mauritius, annonneing'Tippoo as an ally 
to drive the English out of India* His excel¬ 
lency wished to have a contingent placed in 
connexion vrith the Peishw^a, as had just been 
arranged at the court of the niisam* The ' 
Maliratta minister refused compliance, but 
expressed his purpose to abide hy the treaty 
under which the last war with Tippoo had 
been brought to so happy an issue, Dy ne¬ 
gotiations with Persia, a stop was put to the 
threatening proceedings of Zemaun Shah in 
the north-west* His excellency's next step 
was to form a commission for the purpose of 
correspondence with all tributaries, allies, or 
eubject chiefs connected with Mysore, so as 
to detach them from connexion with the 
sultan. This commission was comprised of 
remar ha bic men, iiamefy, Colonel Arthur 
Wellesley, Lien tenant-colon el Close, Lieute¬ 
nant-colonel Agnew, Captain Malcolm, poli¬ 
tical assistant at Hyderabad, and Captain 
Macaulay. At last, a declaration of war was 
raade^ Tippoo was summoned to submit, and 
referred to General Harris as the medium 
til rough whom he must make any communi¬ 
cation to the governor-general 

The council of Madras was reluctant to 
enter upon the war ; everything there was, as 
it always had been when left to a Madras 
council, in confusion and distress. There 
were no funds, no commissariat, the troops 
insufficient in number and equipment, and ; 
no readiness even for operations of defence* 

BIr. J. Web be, the chief seeretaiy, con¬ 
sidered the plans of Lord Morningtou dan- 
gcroue and impracticable, and tiie opinions of 
this functionary had great weight with the 
community of Bladras, native and Enro- 
poan. The future Duke of Wclljngtoii Imd 
so high an opinion of him that he had his 
portrftit hung up at Strathfieldsaye, and used I 
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to point it out as the likeness of one of the 
ablest and honestest men he ever knew. 
General Harris was, however, determined to 
carry out the views of the governor-general, 
w-Mch he believed sound, whatever course 
might be taken by the “timid members of 
council” Mr, Webbe, so much esteemed hy 
the Hon. Colonel Wellesley, pronounced 
against war with Tippoo, notvnthstanding his 
conspiracy witli the French, on the ground 
that the French could net then aid him, that 
Tippoo could not of himself disturb the 
balance of pow’er, and that it was impolitic 
for the Englisli to extirpate the sultan, as 
they would by that act increase unduly the 
influence of the niHam and the Mahrattas. 
Tile reasoning of BIr. Webbe was souiicl, 
although Tippoo deserved any penalty the 
English could inflict. The predictions of 
Mr. Webbe were verified, the tlestruction of 
Tippoo W'as one of the elements of the great 
Blahratta war, in which the English expended 
so much blood and treasure. Earl Blorning- 
ton acted with justice to^vards Tippoo. He 
did not proclaim war until efforts of modera¬ 
tion failed. It was his conviction that the 
French would succeed in throwing forces into 
India to aid the aultan, unless he w ere speedily 
removed out of the way* The goveruor- 
geueral's mode of ]>roceeding disclosed emi¬ 
nent capacity, hut after all BIr. Webbe w^as 
correct in his policy* Had Tippoo been left 
to himself at that juncture, it might have 
been as wcH for English interests in India for 
a long time. The die liowever was cast, and 
the differences between the Blysore tyrant 
aiid the East India Company were soon to be 
settled hy the sullen arbiter—^war. 

In the conduct of Lord Clive, General 
Harris and the governor-general obtained 
co-operation and support* His lordship re¬ 
lieved the general from the cares of the 
Bladras government, wdiich had virtually de¬ 
volved upon him, and he wmrked with an 
earnestness worthy of his gifted father* 

BIr. Webbe, the ablest civilian then in India, 
fell under the displeasure of the directors 
and the government at home, because of his 
conscientious and honourable opposition to 
Lord Blornington* Ilis lordship, Lord Clive, 
and General Harris, protested against the 
removal and political degradation of so up¬ 
right and competent a person, ami induced 
the directors to revoke their measures, but 
the inferior members of the BJadras council, 
anxious to gain favour with the home aiitho- 
rities, contrived to divest him of the chief 
secretaryship, and send him to Nagporo. 
The noble sufferer took this so much to heart, 
that, BTh routef upon the banks of the Ner- 
bnddah, lie died of a broken Jieart* The 
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conduct of the Envl of Mornington, Lord 
Olive and Geiicvnl Harris towards this m- 
vahia’blc man, was honourable, generous, 
maidy, and just, as might- be expected from 
Rtich men, ^vho Eympatliised with honour and 
ft-cuius and who in differing from the gifted 
secretary, respected his judgment and las 
iiiotivGSj and coutided in talents and in¬ 
tegrity* Probably at no period of the event¬ 
ful life of Geiieijai Harris, excepting while 
engaged, soon after, in the siege of Seroiga- 
patain, did lie feel sucli a sense of anxiety 
and responsibility, as dnriiig the discussions 
with Mr, Vebbe, and liis preparations for this 
war, To such an extent was Jus nun cl op¬ 
pressed with these feelings, that he wrote to 
the governor-general, begging that Sir A. 
Clark, then at Oalcuttn, should be ai>i)ointea 
to the supreme command. His excellency 
considered the general competent, and ex¬ 


pressed his reluctance to remove him from so 
honourable and important n post, even at lus 
ow^ii request. The governor-general being 
then at JLadras, a personal interview removed 
tliG generars doubts, and restored liis con¬ 
fidence. The general, remembering the ex¬ 
periences of Lord Cornwallis, under wiiom 
he Imd served in the previous war against 
Tippoo, expressed his deterniiimtion to atl- 
%^ance at once upon the capital, to evade even 
a general engagement with Tippoo, end not 
1 to tarry for any advantage %vlmteYer, but to 
decide the war at the capital, unless Tippoo 
forced on an engagement hy throwing his 
army across the march of the British. The 
governor-general concurred in this line of 
etrategy, as did also the superior officers of 
the army. The progress and events of the 
war itself must form the subject of a separate 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XCIX 

FINAL AVAR AVITH TIPPOO SULTAN—ST ORAONG OP SERIN GAP AT AM—DEATH OF TIPPOO. 


When at lost the hour arrived for commenc¬ 
ing the conflict with Tippoo wliicli he had by 
his folly provoked, the arrangements of the 
British were in a condition to inspire the 
highest hope, except in the departmeut of the 
commissariat, in which the English had 
always proved themselves deficient The 
opening of the campaign has been much praised. 

Tlie wlmle force put in motion conaieted of 
three columns : the corps of the Oarnatic, 
thirty thousand strong; that of Bombay, two- 
thirds less nnmerous; and the contingent of 
our ally, the uiaam. The latter consisted of 
the British detachment in the niaam's service, 
of a few battalions of his own infantry, includ¬ 
ing some of M. Raymond's force lately dis¬ 
banded, and of Or large body of cavalry. To 
complete the efficiency of tliis powerful divi¬ 
sion it was resolved to add a king’s regiment 
to its rolls, and at the express wish of the 
nizam's minister, coupled Avith the prompt 
approval of General Harris, Colonel AYelles- 
ley's corps was selected for this duty, and on 
liini the general command of the whole con¬ 
tingent w^as sndelved to devolve* By these 
arrangements, which were to the nnqnalified 
satisfaction of all parties concerned, Colonel 
Wellesley assumed a iwomineiit place in the 
conduct of tlie war, and enjoyed opporinnities 
of display tug both his special intelligence and 
his intuitive military powers* Few opportu¬ 
nities indeed could he better calculated for the 


full develoimient of his genius. He held a 
command sufiiciently independent to elicit all 
his talents; he formed one of the political 
commission attached to the coinmander-in- 
chief; and he acted under the eyes of a 
governor whose acuteness in discerning merit 
and promptitude in rewarding it were quick¬ 
ened on this occasion by tlie natural impulses 
of affection* Nor were there Avanthig in the 
same ranks either models of excellence or 
stout competitors for fame* Besides Harris 
himself, tliere were Baird and Cotton, Balias 
and Brown, Floyd and Malcolm—soldiers all 
of them of high distinction and extraordinary 
renown, who either Bought or staked a pro- 
fcBsionnl reputation in this inemorahlc war 
against Tippoo Sultan," 

The anonymous writer just quoted thus 
sketched the progress of the campaign:—' 
“ By the end of February, 1799, the invading 
forces had penetrated into the dominions of 
Mysore, though so difficult was the country, 
and so insufficient, notwithstanding the pre¬ 
vious preparations, "were the means of trans¬ 
port, that half-a-dozen miles constituted an 
ordinary day's march, and three weeks were 
consumed in conveying intelligence from the 
western division of the army to the eastern. 
The first movements of Tippoo from liis 
central position had been judiciously directed 
against the weaker corps Avhich was advanc¬ 
ing from Oannanore on the opposite coast of 
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the peninsula^ but in bis attempt ou this little 
force lio was signally repulsedj uu wliicli, 
wheeliug to the right about, and retracing bis 
steps, he brought himself face to face’with the 
main army under General Harris near Mak- 
velly^ a place within thirty miles of his capital 
city, Seringapatam* His clcsires to engage 
were promptly met hy the British commander, 
wlio received his attack with the right wing 
of the army, leaving the left, which w'as eom- 
poaed of the nizam's contingent under Colonel 
Wellesley, to charge and turn the flank of tlie 
enemy ojjposed to it* Colonel Wellesley^a 
dispositions for this asaaiilt were speedily 
made, and, having been approved by General 
Harris, wore executed witJi complete success* 
The conduct of tlie 33rcl decided the action. 
Knowing tliat if he could break the European 
regiment the native battaiions might be. ex- 
j^ected to despair, the sultan directed a column, 
of his choicest troops against Colonel Welles¬ 
ley's corps; which, reserving its Are till the 
enemy liad closed, delivered a searching vol¬ 
ley, charged, and threw the whole column 
into a disorder wliicli the sabres of the dra¬ 
goons W'cre not long in converting to a rout* 
After this essay it was clear that the campaign 
would turn upon tlic siege of the capital, and 
on the 4tb of April the army, by the judicious 
strategy of Harris, arrived in effective con¬ 
dition before the ramparts of Seringapatam* 
Between tlie camp of the bceiegers and tiro 
waUs of this famous fortress stretched a con- 
sfdernble extent of irregular and broken 
ground, affordJiig excellent cover to the enemy 
for annoying the British lines with musketry 
and rocket pi^aotice* At one exti'ciiiity was 
a tope ” or grove called the SuJtan Pettali 
tope, composed mainly of betel-trees, and 
intersected by numerous watercourses for tlie 
purposes of irrigation* Tlie first operations 
of the besiegers were directed to the occiipa- 
tinn of a position so pecnliarly serviceable to 
the party maiulaliiing it Accordingly, on 
the night of the 4th, General Baird was 
ordered to scour this tope—a commission 
whicli he discharged without encouuteriug 
any opposiLion* Next morning Tippoo's trcops 
wore again seen to occupy it in great force, 
on which General Harris resolved to repeat 
tlie attack on the Bueceeding night, and to 
retain tlie position when carried* The duty 
was entrusted on this occasion to Colonel 
Wellesley, who, with the 33rd and a native 
battalion, w^as to be supported hr another de¬ 
tachment of similar strength under Colonel 
Sim we* This was the famous affair of which 
so much lias been said, and winch, with siicli 
various colourings, has been described as the 
first service of Arthur, Duke of Wellington* 
On receiving tiio ordciv Colonel AVelledcy 


addressed to ids commander tlie following 
note, remarkable as being the first of that 
series of despatebes wMcb now constitute mi 
extraordinary monument of his fame :— 

Ciimp, m jpiii noy. 

jMy St!i,—1 do not know whure you mean tli^ [jost 

to Ite csttiblislied, and I bIuiII therefore he obliged to you 
if you will do me Lite favour to meet mo this afternocm in 
front of the liass^ and show it to me* lu the raeautime 
I will order my battahons to be in readmesa* 

Upon looking at tlie tope m I came in Just now, it 
appeared to me that vv'hen yon get possession of the bank 
of the iiullah you hare the Lope as a matter of coursCj, as 
the latter is in the rear of the former* However, you ore 
the best judge, and I shall be ready* 

1 mtij my dear Sir, your most faithful servant* 

Aai'u u R We leesl k r. 

This letter has been often appealed to as 
evidence ol tliat brevity, perspicacity, and 
decision, afterwards recognised aa such notable 
ch ara ct eris tics of tl i e gre a t d ii ke' a sty 1 e. Th e 
attack made by Colonel Wellesley w^ss a 
failure. Bewildered in the darkness of the 
night, and entangled lu the dififictilties of the 
tope, tlie asBanlting parties were thrown into 
confusion, and, altiiougli Shaw'c was enabled 
to report himself in possesaion of the post 
assigned to him, Colonel Wellesley was com¬ 
pelled, as the general xecords in Ins private 
diary, to comCj ‘ in a good deal of agitation, 
to say he had not carried the tope.’ When 
daylight broke the attack waa reiiew^ed ^Yith 
iustantaueous success, showing at once what 
had been the nature of the ohslades on the 
previous night; but the affair bas been fre* 
queutly quoted as Weliington’s * only failure/ 
and the particulars of the occiwreuce wore 
turned to some account lu the jcaloxTsies and 
scandals from ^vhich no camp is wildly free, 
TJie reader will at once perceive that the 
circiimstaiiccs suggest no discussion whatever* 
A night attack, hy the most natural of results, 
failed of Us object, and was Bucceasfnily exe¬ 
cuted the next morning ns soon as tlie troops 
discovered the nature of their duties*" 

During these and subsequent operations 
General Harris sho\ved conscientiousness, ca¬ 
pacity, and nil tiring diligence, so that tlie 
Duke of Wellington observed: It is not 
sutflcientlv known that General Han is liimself 
conducted the details of the victorions army 
which he commanded," Independent of his 
pcraounl exertions in the clc tails of the army, 
the general produced a voluminous body of 
despatches, letters, and reports, full of infor¬ 
mation and interest, and proving that lie w as 
competent in wielding the pen as well as the 
sword* In approaching Seroigapatnm Jiis 
temper and tllligence were severely tried by 
the casualties to baggage, baggage animals, 

* carriages, stores, and guns, especially tlie 
' battering trains, occasioned by the nature of 
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the country. All the prediction a of Mr. ebbe 
ivere fulfilled, and iimch that the general 
feared from his previous experience under 
Lord Cornwallis came to pass. Fortunately 
the progress of General Harris was unopposed, 
in consequence of the expedition of Tippoo to 
cut off the Bombay army, as already referred to 
in the quotation just cited. That event was of 
considerable importance to the campaign, and 
the defence of the troops of the Bombay army 
reflected great honour upon them, and much 
infinenced the fate of the war, Tippoo would 
have succeeded in surprising the army of 
General Stuart, and in cutting off a brigade 
before the main army could come to its assist¬ 
ance, but for the vigilance of the Rajah of 
Ooorg, who, the reader will remember, ma- 
teriaily aided tlie advance of General Aber- 
cromby's army in the previous war. Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel Blontresor had command of 
three native battalions at Sedascer, near 
Periapatann In this direction Tippoo's army 
cut through the jungles with astonishing 
celerity, and fell upon the brigade, which 
made an obstinate defence under the gallant 
example and shilful arrangements of the bri¬ 
gadier. This occurred on the 6th of March, but 
Tippoo's vicinity was discovered through the 
vigilance of the Rajah of Coorg, on the day be¬ 
fore, wdio, hastening to General Stuart, apprised 
Ijim of the danger of Colonel MontresoFs de¬ 
tachment The rajah hurried with his own 
troops to the colonel’s assistance, and General 
Stuart in person made a rapid march with a 
regiment of British infantry, and the Bank 
companies of another. The rajah, in his 
despatch to the governor-general, gave by far 
the most interesting account of the event 
which appeared. Its unique character will 
interest the reader :—On Tuesday, tlie 5tli 
of Marclij myself, Captain IMahony, and some 
other English sirdars, went to the hill of 
f^edaseer, which is within my territories. 
This mountain, which is exceedingly lofty, 
the English sirdars and myself ascended, and 
wc remained there. Having from thence re¬ 
connoitred, we observed nothing for the first 
four or five hours (Malabar hours) ; after this 
ive observed one large tent in the direction of 
Periapatam, which is within the teiTitories of 
Tippoo Bultaii, and continued to see some 
other white tents rising; a large green tent 
then appeared, and then another tent %vhich 
was red, and after that five or six hundred 
tents. Upon this, the English sirdars and 
myself were satisfied that it was the army of 
Tippoo Sultan; we tlieii returned to the 
English army at Sedapore, and acquainted the 
general that Tippoo's army was at Perl a- 
l>atam. Tim army was accordingly pre 2 >ared, 
as were also the battalions at Scdaseeiv under 


■ the command of Colonel Montresor. Rext 
morning, Tippoo’s army advanced close to the 
battalions under the command of Colonel 
Montresor, and there was a severe action. 
After the battle commenced, the battalions 
put a great many of Tippoo's people to death, 
Tippoo, unable to sustain iheir fire, and hav¬ 
ing no road by which to advance, divided his 
army into two divisions, udtli the intention of 
getting into the rear of Colonel Montresov’s 
battalions by a secret path. The colonel 
having received intelligence of this division, 
made a disposition of Jiis force so as to sustain 
both attacks; and maintained the fight from 
the morning, uninterrupted, till two o'clock. 
The enemy were beaten, and unable to show 
their faces. Wlieu the information of Tippoo’s 
attack reached the main body, General Stuart, 
in order to assist the force at Seclaseer, 
marched with two regiments of Europeans, 
keeping the remainder of the army in the 
plain of Karrydygood. Upon this occasion I 
accompanied General Stuart. 

Tippoo, in order to prevent the two regi¬ 
ments from advancing to the relief of the 
troops at Sedaseer, was pasted in the road 
hetweem General Stuart, upon approachiog, 
ordered the two regiments to attack the 
enemy. A severe action then ensued, in 
which I was present with my I’leople. Many 
of the enemy were slain, and many wotindeth 
the remainder having thrown away their 
muskets, and swords, and their turbans, and 
thinking it sufficient to save their lives, fied 
ia the greatest confusion, 

Tippoo having collected the remains of 
his troops, returned to Periapatam. Having 
considered for five days, but not having takeu 
np resolution to attack the Bombay army 
again, he marched on the sixth day (Saturday) 
back to Seringapatara, My continual prayer 
to the Almighty is, that the English drear 
may continue aa my parent, that 1 may remain 
as their child; that all their enemies may be 
defeated, and that their territories, measures, 
and prosperity, may increase without end, and 
that I may enjoy peace under their protec¬ 
tion. In this manner I ai>proach the Sove¬ 
reign Ruler with my constant prayer, night 
and day, and all times in humble suppli¬ 
cation T 

Arrived before Seringapatam, General 
Harris dispatched a strong corps under Ge¬ 
neral Floyd, to meet and assist Geueval 
Stuart. Floyd's force consisted of four ca¬ 
va! r V a ml s i X i n fan try re gi m e n ts, t wen ty field - 
pieces, and a body of the nmam's horse. 

On the 7th of April, 1796, the allied army 
took up its position for the last siege of 
Seringapatam. Tippoo was so mucli en¬ 
grossed witli the ]irocceding3 in Ins fronb 
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tlmt t\veiit 3 "-four hours elapsed before be was 
aware of the dispatch of General Tloyd, to 
b r L iig G eii e r a! Stuart fro m Peri ap a tarn. \\ h en 
at length he heard of the iLiovemeutj he sent 
his coiiMeutial lieutenant, OunimeT-ud-Deen^ 
with nearly his w'hole cavalry, in pursuit. 

On Sunday, the llth. General Harris 
moved out to Ereet Generals Floyd and Stuart, 
who had in the meantime formed a junction. 

The most active, if not the most successful 
officer with General Harris, up to the time 
when the siege actually commenced, \vas 
the Hon, Colonel Wellesley; yet he was 
exceedingly delicate, giWiig no promise of 
the iron frame,” for W'hich he became after¬ 
wards celebrated. There is an incidental 
proof of the physical delicacy, and arduous 
energetic temperament of the embryo great 
mail, in one of the Earl of Mornington'e dis¬ 
patches written at the time. His excellency, 
writing to General Harris, said, Do not 
allow Arthur to fatigue himself too much,” 
showing the governor-generara opinion of his 
brother s inability to endure much toil, and of 
the eager earnestness of his nature* 

On the 17th of April, General HaiTis re¬ 
corded in his journal his apprehensions as 
to the supplies for the armies. The commis¬ 
sariat was still the defective part of the ser¬ 
vice of the British army; officers competent 
in the field, chivalrous everywhere, seem to 
have given no proper attention to that indis- 
2 >ensab]e part of an effective army. Men of 
rank thought it beueath them. General 
Harris himself, althougli infinitely painstaking, 
and well aware of how much depended upon 
regular and ample supplies, was less profi¬ 
cient in the ability to provision an army 
than in any other part of his profession* 
The Hon, Colonel Wellesley surpassed the 
general-in-chief, and all his officers, in this 
invaluable requisite of generalship. The 
state of the supplies was such on the 17tb, 
that General Harris believed it necessary, 
against military rule, to hasten the attack, 
and run great risks in doing so, rather than 
hazard the loss of his army by hunger and 
sickness; various outpost combats ensued in 
consequence of this determination, which 
occupied tw'O days. On the lUth, General 
Stuart reported to Lead-quarters, that the 
Bombay column had only two days' provision* 
The journal of General Harris at this time 
(as subsequent!}^ published by his son-in-law) 
betrays an anxiety intense and feverish from 
the inadequacy of supplies, but, nevertheless, 
the expression of his apprehensions is uni¬ 
formly pervaded by a trust in Providence 
and deference to the will of God, wdiieh must 
be edifying to all wlio peruse it, and invest 
the memory of the man wuth a sacred dignity. | 


Tims, on the 2oth of April, he WTote —A 
violent storm of wind and rain last night; I 
trust we shall not have more rain, or it will 
be next to impossible to get our guns into 
the batteries. Providence directs all things 
for tlie best; then let us bow down in humble 
resignation*'' The guns were got into the 
batteries by the exertions of the general and 
Ilia soldiers, although there was more rain, 
and the difficulties were great, for, on the 
26thj he recorded—'^ Our new battery, and the 
altered one, opened, and had very soon every 
euccess expected. Determined to attack the 
enemy s post in onr front and right in the 
eyening* Disj>osition made and communi¬ 
cated to Colonel Wellesley, who commanded 
in the trenches, with the 73rd Scotch brigade, 
2nd battalion Bengal volunteers, 2nd bat¬ 
talion 3rcl regiment coast sepoys,'' These 
dispositionB proved effectual, but only after 
the English sustained heavy loss, the sultan 
making desperate resistance. It was the last 
effort of gallantry made by Tippoo previoUB 
to tbe assault. The proceedings were of 
great importance to the English, as furnishing 
the ground for the breaching batteries wffiich 
were yet to be erected* The order for attack 
was given by the Hon* Colonel Wellesley, who 
person ally superintended its execution, with 
the caution and boldness which were his cha¬ 
racteristics, The following description was 
given by one who had the best means of 
knowing the events he relates ^At the 
hour proposed, the guns from our batteries 
commenced a heavy fire of grape, which was 
the signal for tlie attack* The Europeans 
then moved out, followed by the native troops* 
The enemy, seeing this movement, began an 
active fire from behind their breastwork; guns 
from almost every part of tlie fort opened 
upon onr troops with great effect, and, by the 
time they had quitted the trenches, the fire 
of cannon and small arms w^as gene rah The 
companies from the 73rd regiment and Scotch 
brigade then pnshed on wuth great rapidity 
to the enemy's works, who, seeing the deter¬ 
mined spirit of the English troops, fled from 
their posts in great confusion and dismay; 
but many fell by the bayonet while endea¬ 
vouring to escape* The relief from tlie 
trendies, which was this evening commanded 
by Celonel Sherbrooke, had by this time 
arrived; a i^art of tlie 74th regiment, and tlie 
regiment Dc Meuron, composed the Euro¬ 
peans of that relief, and wore ordered imme¬ 
diately to advance to support the rest. These 
pushed on to the right of tlie attack, A 
heavy fire was continued fj’om the ranqiarts, 
and by those of the enemy who Jiad fled from 

* The Right Honourable S, R* Lushiugton, for some 
f Jme private^ecretary of Lord Ham?, 
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the part of their intrenchmeiits first attacked, 
mid taken post behind the traverses more to 
the rii^htj several made a desperate stand, 
and fell by the bayonet; the Europeans 
dashed in, forcing tlie traverses in succession, 
until they had extended as tar as the turn 
of the nullah towards the stone bridge* 
At this turn there is a redoubt, open to the 
south-east angle of the fort, hut wliich fiauUed 
a watercourse running parallel and close to 
the intrenchiiient that was carried* This 
redoubt was stormed by the THb regiment, 
and loft in tlieir possession, wliile Lieutenant- 
colonel Cainpbellj wdtli a small party of that 
corps, and a few men from the regiment De j 
Aleuron, pushed forward along the intrcnels* j 
meiits and tlie road, till iie came to the bridge 
leading over the great river. Lieutenant* 
colonel AYallaco at the same time advancing 
considerably more to the right, till, fearful of 
I'isking too many lives while acting in the 
(lark, he prudently fell hack, and took pos¬ 
session of the enemypost at the stone 
bridge, on the road to Sliawe's post; but this 
peat being loo much detached from the main 
body of the troops, he withdrew the party 
left "to defend it during the night Lieutenant- 
colonel Cam pi) ell crossed the bridge, ai^id went 
some distance on the island; but it was ne¬ 
cessary to make an immediate retreat from 
that dangerous situation, and nothing but the 
night and the consternation of the enemy 
could have given the smallest chance for the 
party to escape. They returned under a 
heavy fire from all sides, and made their way 
back to the redoubt, where Lieutenant-colonel 
Wallace liad taken post with the few of the 
74th regiment who had remained with him, 
and the rest of the troops with whom he had 
j.ilaced to the left along the watercourse, 
which runs close to the in trench raent, and in 
this situation they remained all night, ex¬ 
posed to grape from the fort, and galled by 
tlie musketry from the ground on the right 
fiank, and from the post at the stone bridge, 
which took them in the rear. The enemy 
continued firing grape and musketry at inter¬ 
vals the whole night; at length the daylight 
appeared, and discovered both to us and to 
them the critical state of our men. Lieu- 
ten an t - col o u c 1 Oa m pb e 11 h avin g b e en cri ppl e d 
the preceding night hy being barefooted 
during his excursion across the bridge, was 
obliged to return to canip, and Lieutenant- 
colonel Wallace being next in command, he 
sent to ill form Colonel Sherbrooke of their 
situation, and to request fuitlier support, as 
the enemy were collecting in great force on 
the right fiank, and at the post they occupied 
near the stone hridge, from which they galled 
our people in the rear to a great degree* 


Colonel Sherbrooke, on receiving this report, 
instantly ordered all the Europeans who had 
remained m the trcnchca to advance to 
Colonel Wallace's post, and eacli man to take 
with him a pickaxe, or mondtio** Colonel 
Wallace, in the me an time, seeing the neces¬ 
sity of dislodging the enemy from the bridge, 
ordered Major >Skelly, with a few men of the 
Scotch brigade, to move down and attack 
that post. He was followed by a company 
from that regiment, and soon got possession. 

TJie Eiiropoaus had by this time arrived 
from the trenches, and by their exertion and 
the assistance of the pioneers, an intrencli- 
ment was thrown up and completed by ten 
o^cIock; but from the dawn of day to that 
hour eon tin lied efforts ivere made by the 
garrisou to regain what had been lost, but in 
vain. The determined bravery of our troops 
baffled all their endeavours. Tbe post gained 
at the bridge secured tbe rear of the other, 
and pres exited a new front to the enemy; it 
was strengthened by another company from 
the 74tli regiment and two companies of 
sepoys, and in a short time the whole of them 
Avere under cover* The loss on this occasion 
%vas great* Two officers and sixty men killed, 
ten officeiB and two hundred and sixteen men 
w-ounded; nineteen men also niiasing; alfco- 
getUer, killed, wounded, and missing, three 
hundred and seven officers and mem” 

On the niglit of the 26th, a breacliing 
battery was ereetedj which on the luorning 
of the 30th, \vas opened against the walls* 
By the Ist of May the outer wall of the west 
angle of the fort was partly demolished, and 
the masonry of the bastion within wub greatly 
shaken* 

On the 2nd of May, Tippoo made clever 
and daring efforts to close the breach, which 
be was enabled, in a considerable degree to 
effect, because the English working partip 
w'ho ’were preparing for the assault, were in 
such a position as to prevent discharges of 
grape against Tippoo'a w^orkers. Colonel 
Wellesley, perceiving this disadvantage, used 
the most strenuous and persevering exer¬ 
tions to complete the task committed to the 
English worlanen, 60 as to leave tlie range 
free against the >vorkinen of the snUaii, cr 
the breach still practicable, if the general-iu- 
chief sliould order an assault;. The letter in 
w’hich the future hero of ao many other great 
siege a reported his proceedings, is very cha¬ 
racteristic^—terse, pointed, and complete. It 
will bo seen that the Hon* Colonel YeL 

* 4 sort of spade, used tbroughoat India ifl the re¬ 
moval of earth, and very eillcieat lu the bauds of tt<^ 
who m'e accustomed to it. It is chiefly employed m 
formation of those magnificent reservoirs for waler, m 
which the peaiasnla owes its fertility. 
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lesley Imtl, in a subordmate command, to en¬ 
counter at Seriugapatain tlie very dlfliciilty 
which so much impeded him in the war of 
tlie Iberian peninsula Bome years later— 
want of tools. Many a time during his bril¬ 
liant career in Portugal and Spain had lie to 
make a report in similar terms—It could 
not he done for want of tools.” Even so late 
as the siege of Sebastopol the English soldiers 
^\'^ere unable from this cause to perform the 
task assigned to them. Or when supplied 
with tools, the result in India, Spam, ami the 
Crimea has heen the same—they were of such 
bad material as to he soon rendered useless. 
It is strangely characteristic of the English, 
tliat with resources beyond all other nations 
for military appliances, they should be neglect¬ 
ful beyond all other nations in providing them, 
notwithstanding innumerable proofs of the 
danger incurred by the neglect, and the sacri¬ 
fice of human life which it occasioned. 

To Liciiienaht-general llavriB. 

Mv UK.vit Sir,—W c did all our work last night, tx- 
cept fill lug the saad-bag^, whtcli ooidd not ha done for 
want of took. 1 shall have them filled in the coarse of 
this tnornmg, and there will he «o iaconvenieaec from 
the delay, as it was not deemed advisable last night to do 
more than look for the ford j and it Is not intended to do 
anything to it luitil the night before it is to he ased. 

Lientcuant lAlor, of Ihe 73rd, crossed over to the glacis. 
On the left of the breaeli, he found the wall wliich he be¬ 
lieves to he the retaining wail of the glaeia, seven feet 
liigli, and the water (included in those seven feet) four- 
teea iaches deep. It is in no part more so, and the pas¬ 
sage by no lueaas difficult. Several other officers crossed 
by different routes, but none went so far as Lieutenant 
Lalor. All agree in the practicability of crossing with 
troops. The enemy built up the breach in the night with 
gabions, &:c., notwithstanding the fire which was kept 
upon it. It was impossible to fire p'ape, as our trench was 
exiiosed, from wiiiuh alone we could fire as we repaired 
the other. Lieutenant Lalor is now on duty here with his 
regiment, but if you wish it, he n ill remain here to-night, 
iaiid try the river again. 

I am, &;c,, AuTiitJE Welj^kslev, 

The period for the assault at last arrived, 
nml the coiumamJer-in-chief resolved to de- 
vulve that duty upon Major-general Baird. 
That crfficer was ordered to capture the ram¬ 
part as his prelim'mary measure in the actual 
aLUvek. In order to accomplish this, his force 
should he divided into two eohimna, one to 
proceed along the northern rampart, under the 
command of Lleuteii ant-colonel Dunlop ; the 
other to proceed along the southern rampart, 
and to be commanded by Colonel Shei^brooke. 
The^e columns were to proceed in their re¬ 
spective routes until they joined on the eastern 
face, thus making a complete circuit of tJie 
r^unpart. They were then to descend into 
the town, attacking such cavaliers as were 
not captured in the onset, and routing any 
bodies of troops making a stand for the de¬ 
fence of the place. 

An excellent arrangement was suggested 


to General Baird by the coinmaiider-in-cluef, 
to prevent confusion or accident among the 
troops giving the assault, and also to con¬ 
ceal from the enemy to the latest moment 
the intention to make it that night. The 
different corps were to proceed to the trenches 
at such honiB during the night, and in such 
succession, as should place them there in the 
precise order that they were to go out to the 
assault. Thus each party would know its 
precise jiiace the momeut the signal should 
be given to incur the hazard of the under¬ 
taking. It was agreed between the com- 
I mander-in-chief and l\Iaj or-general Baird 
that such should be the plan of operations. 

As the assault upon Seringapatam, which 
terminated the career of Tippoo, is one of the 
episodes in Indian history most interesting to 
English readers,—the war againat Tippoo Imv- 
ing been the only Indian war very i^opular in 
England,—the events which issued in the cata¬ 
strophe of the throne of hlysore will be given 
in detail. Colonel Close, tlie adjutant-general 
(afterwards Sir Barry Close), communicated to 
General Baird, on May 3rd, his final orders for 
the morrow. Borne knowledge of these is 
neceasary for the clear comprehension of the 
whole action, for an account of a battle, espe¬ 
cially if it be the storming of a fortification, 
however exciting certain features of the con¬ 
flict may he, cannot afford an intelligent in¬ 
terest to the reader unless the jdan of opera- 
I tions is first possessed, if not in all its miimtiaj, 
yet sufficiently in detail to show the depen¬ 
dence of one part upon another in conducing 
to one grand result, 

Dtsjyositwn of the Troojys ordered for (he 
Shsaidt of ike Fori of Seringagaiam^ on 
the 4:th of Mag, 179D. 

Left nttavk, under LieatcuaTit-celoijcl Dunlop. 

To move ia colurau, bft in froiifc. 

To lake pos^e^sion of the cavalier, close to Ihc hroaeli, 
and move along the north rainpai't of the fort j to pro¬ 
ceed till they join the right attack, leaving a hatlLiillou 
company of the E3rd regiiaeut in charge of the cavalier 
already mentioned, close to the breach, and occupying 
such other parts on ihe rariiparLs, by detacbniculs from 
the 12th and S3rd regiments, as shall he thought neces¬ 
sary by Lieut eu ant-colonel D mi lop, 

illght attack, under Colonel Sherbrooke. 

To move in column, right in front. 

To move along the south rampart of the fort, leaving 
sacii parties as may bo thought uecessory hy CoIonuJ 
Sherbrooke, froiu the 73rd or 7dLh regiments, in charge 
of Bueh parts of the ramparts as he may deem it essen¬ 
tially necessary to occupy. 

Half of the Enropcau and half of the tialive pioneers 
to accompany each altack with hatchets: the European 
pioneers to carry the scaling ladders, assisted by forty 
men from the battalion cotnpauies of each of the leading 
regiments; the native pioneers to cai‘ry a proportion of 
rasciucs. 

If the road across the river and Ihe breach shall he 
deemed sufficiently broad, the two attacks to move out to 
the assault at the same moment. Ou cpmlug to liie top of 
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Ihe brc:i(;Jj, iliey ait: to uhed to the riglit avid leftj ao aa 
to get ou the faeo Itiey are ordered to move on j but if the 
road and breaeb are too narrow", Iho left attack ia to voorti 
out. lirat. Tlic leading companies of each attack to use 
ilic bayonet principally, and not to fire but in cases of 
absolute neeesaitj. 

Each attack to be preceded by a sergeant and twelve 
volnnteerSj supported by a subaltcrii o Ulcer and tvvenly- 
five men. 

The leading flank coinpanioa of each attack to be pro¬ 
vided with hand-batchela. 

Major-general Baird carried hi a orders into 
speedy and precise execution. While he was 
doing so, the English batteries kept up through 
the night an incessant fire, and so well was it 
directed towards tlie breach, that the enemy 
was unable to work at it There were no in¬ 
dications that the enemy exjieeted the assault, 
although this continued niglit fire might have 
been regarded by him as a portent of the 
coming storiin The British army, confident 
in the genius of such men as Harris, Baird, 
Wellesley, Close, Stuart, Shawe, hlalcolm, &c., 
wore full of joyous excitement. These, upon 
whom the chief responsibility devtjU''ed, were 
exceedingly nuxious. At a little before one 
o'clock, the hour appointed for the assault, tlie 
eommandei-in-chief sat in his tent atone, in 
profound thought and painful suspense. Cap¬ 
tain Malcolm, already famous, although des¬ 
tined to be better known to the world as Sir 
John blalcolm, came ou business connected 
with the approaching crisis. Seeing the ge¬ 
neral's expression of countenance so full of 
mingled doubt and stern resolution, the cap¬ 
tain cheerfully rallied his chief, saying, hy, 
my loTii^ BO thoughtful?'' referring playfully to 
the probability of the conqueror of Seringa- 
jmtam gaining a peerage. The general re¬ 
plied, Malcolm, this is no time for compli¬ 
ments ; we have seiious work on hand ; don't 
you see that the European sentry over my 
tent is so w'eak from want of food and ex¬ 
haustion, that a sepoy could push him down* 
AYe must take the fort or perieh in the attempt* 

I have ordered General Baird to persevere in 
his attack to the last extremity : if he ia beat 
off, Wellesley is to proceed with the troops 
from the trenches j if he also should not auc- 
ceed, I shall put myself at the head of the 
remainder of the army, for success ia neces¬ 
sary to our existence*"^ 

At the given hour—one o’clock in the 
afternoon, which ’was selected because the 
enemy was likely to seek repose in the beat 
of the day^—the storming parties moved from 
the trenches* They boldly forded the Ca- 
very, under a heavy fire, and many fell* 
Each of the divisions reached the ramparts 

* Ths Life mid Sert-iccs of Geitsmi Lord Harris, 
daring /fk Canipffl^ns. By the Eight Honour- 
able S, B, Liisbingtou, Private Seerkary to Lord 13m rir, 
and late Governor of Jfadras. 


according to the plan prescribed, and fought 
their way round to the place assigned for 
their meetiDg. The resistance offered to 
these divisions was unequab Tippoo in per¬ 
son, surromided by bis principal chiefs, hav¬ 
ing delayed the course of one of the sections 
of the attacking force, while the other en¬ 
countered no leaders of ennuence, although 
the troops opposed to them were numerous* 
Having descended into the city, all points 
IVhere the eiieiny assumed a defensive posi¬ 
tion were speedily conquered, and at last the 
sultan's 2 >alace was the only considerable place 
remaining unvauquisbed* 

I While these events proceeded, Colonel 
^YelJesley remained at the head of the forces 
in the trenches, in a state of mind similar to 
that of General Harris at head-quarters. 
Colonel Wellesley bad received reports of the 
state of the brcacii, had revised them in terms 
exactly like those afterwards used at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and Badajoz; had sufierinteuded the 
final preparations, and was expecting the re¬ 
sult from his appointed i>ost. It was,” says 
one near him, ** a moment of agony, and we 
continued M ith achlug eyes Lo w'atch the result, 
until, after a short and appalling interval, wo 
eaw the acclivity of the breach covered with 
a cloud of crimson*” The assault in fact suc¬ 
ceeded, and Colonel Wellesley advanced from 
his position, not lo renew a desperate at¬ 
tempt, but to restore Bpme order in the cap¬ 
tured city, and to certify the death of our 
dreaded enemy, by discovering hia body yet 
warm and palpitating under a heap of his 
fallen adherents* 

The events in the city, rvheii tlm troops 
were drawn uj} before the palace eager tor 
the assault, formed portions of the most touch¬ 
ing and exciting episodes of the siege, and 
constitute one of the moat romantic stories of 
Indian w-arfare* The soldiers were eager to 
storm the palace gates, believing that Tippoo 
was there, and hoping to release some British 
prisoners* A report, however, h ad siwead among 
the troops, upon authority that seemed worthy 
of reliauGe, that Tippoo had murdered all the 
English prisoners taken during the siege. 
This turned out to he true; but before full 
evidence of the fact had been acquivetb the 
belief of its truth incited in the English sol¬ 
diery a thirst for vengeance, Witlnn the 
jnalace, the confusion and disorder equalled 
the consternation of its residents, and those 
upon whom its defence devolved. The kil- 
lidar (governor) w^as paralyzed by a report 
that Tippoo had been shot, and was lying 
dead under one of the gateways* 

The royal family refused to open the palace 
gates, dreading retribution for the murder of 
so many Euglieli* Major-general Baird, who 
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headed the assault, had Idmaelf been cruelly * 
incarcerated for three years in Beringapatani. 
General Baird ^^"aa unwilling to expose the 
oceupanta of the palace to the horrors of a 
storm iu the teniper of his infuriated soldiery* 
He commissioned Major (afterwards Sir Alex¬ 
ander) Allan to hold up a flag of truccj and, 
if possible, induce the inmates of the palace to 
place themselves under the protection of the 
English general. The major was familiar with 
the language of IMysorc, and was a man of 
happy address and engaging manner* He 
un del took the task with his usual ability, and 
eager to prevent the fiirtlier effusion of blood, 
and the vengeance which tlic exasperated 
soldiers of the 33itl were panting to inflict, 
he persevered vvitii honourable and laudable 
pertinacity, until his persuasive ness and tact 
were crowned with suecess* It is impossible 
for any narrative to do justice to his conduct, 
or to depict the scenes in which he took part 
He has Jiimsclf left a modest record of what 
took place, which is too interesting not to 
afford to the reader :— 

** Having fastened a wdiite cloth on a ser- 
ge ant'spike, I proceeded to the palace, wdiere 
I found Major Slice and pa it of the 33 rd re- 
gimeut drawn up opposite the gate; several 
of Tippoo's people were in a balcony, ap¬ 
parently in great consternation, I informed 
them that I was deputed by the general who 
commanded the troops in the fort, to offer 
them their lives, provided they did not make 
resistance, of wduch I desired them to give 
immediate intimation to their sultan* In a 
short time the Idllidar, another officer of con¬ 
sequence, and a confidential servant, came 
over the terrace of the front building, and 
descended by an unfinished part of the walL 
They were greatly embarrassed, and appeared 
inclined to create delays, probably with a view 
of effecting their escape as soon as the dark¬ 
ness of the night should afford them an op- 
portnuity. 1 pointed out the danger of their 
situation, and the necessity of coming to an 
immediate deter mi nation, pledging myself for 
their protection, and proposing that they should 
allow me to go into the palace, that I might 
in person give these assurances to Tippoo* 
They were very averse to this proposal, hnt 
I positively insisted on returning with them, 

I desired Captain Scohey, wlio speaks the na¬ 
tive languages with great fluency, to accom¬ 
pany me and Captain Hastings Fraser. We 
ascended by the broken wall, and lowered 
ourselves down on a terrace, where a large 
body of armed men w^ere assembled, I ex¬ 
plained to them that the flag which I held 
in my hand was a pledge of security, pro¬ 
vided no resistance was madci and the stronger 
to impress them wdth this belief, I took oft my i 
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sword, wduch I insisted ou their receiving. 
The killidar and many others affirmed that 
the princes and the family of Tippoo were in 
the palace, but not the sultan. They appeared 
greatly alarmed, and averse to coming to any 
decision* I told them that delay might ho 
attended with fatal consequeiieeB, and that I 
could not answer for the conduct of our troops 
by whom they were eiirroiinded, and whose 
fury w^as witli difficulty restrained. They 
then left me, and shortly after I observed 
people moving hastily backwards and for¬ 
wards in the interior of tlie palace: I began 
to think our Bitnatioii rather critical, I was 
advised to talce back my su^ord, but sncli an 
act on my part might, by exciting their dis¬ 
trust, have kindled a flame which, in the pre¬ 
sent temper of the troops, might have been 
attended -with the most dreadful consequences, 
probably the massacre of every soul within 
tlie palace walls. The people on the terrace 
begged me to hold the flag in a conspicuous 
position, in order to give confidence to those 
in the palace, and prevent our troops from 
forcing the gates, Growing impatient at 
these delays, I sent another message to the 
princes, warning them of their critical situa¬ 
tion, and that my time was limited* They 
answered, they would receive me as soon as a 
carpet could he spread for the purpose, and 
* soon after the killidar came to conduct me. 

I found tu^o of the princes on the carpet, 
surrounded by a great many attendants. 
They desired me to sit dowm, which I did in 
front of tliem* The recollection of Mooza- 
ad-Deen, wdio, on a former occasion, I bad 
seen delivered up, witli his brother, hostages 
to Marquis Oornw^allis, the sad reverse of 
tlieir fortunes, their fear, 'which, notwith¬ 
standing their struggles to conceal, w’as but 
too evident, excited the strongest emotions of 
compassion in my mind, I took Mooza ad- 
Been (to whom the killidar, (fcc., principally 
directed their attention) by the hand, and 
endeavoured, by every mode in my power, 
to remove his fears, and to persuade him that 
no violence should be offered to him or his 
brother, nor to any person in the palace, I 
then entreated him, as the only means to 
preserve Ifls father's life, whose escape was 
impracticable, to inform me of the spot where 
he w"as concealed. BIooza-ad*Deen, after some 
conversation apart 'with his attendants, as¬ 
sured me that the padishah was not in tlie 
palace* I requested him to allow the gates 
to be opened. All w'ere alarmed at this pro¬ 
posal, and the princes w’erc reluctant to take 
such a step, but by the authority of their 
father, to whom they desired to send. At 
lengtli, however, having promised tliat I 
1 w’dikl post a guard of their oivn sepoys with- 
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iu, and a party of Em ope ana on the outside, 
and liaving given tliem the strongest aasnr- 
ances that no person slionld enter tlie palace 
but by my autborityj and tliat I ^vonkl re¬ 
turn and remain with them until General 
Bail'd arrived, I convinced them of the neces- 
aity of compliance, and I was happy to ob¬ 
serve that the princes, as well as tlicir atten¬ 
dants, appeared to rely with confidence on 
the assurances I liad given them. 

''On opening the gate, I found Gen era! 
Baird and several officers, witli a large body 
of troops assembled. I returned with Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel Close into tlie pakce for tlie 
purpose of bringing the princes to the gene¬ 
ral. We Imd some difficulty in conquering . 
the alai'm and objections which they raised to 
quitting the palace; but they at length per¬ 
mitted us to conduct them to the gate. The 
ijidignatiou of General Baird was justly ex¬ 
cited by a report which had reached him 
soon after he had sent me to the palace, that 
Tippoo had itihiunaaly murdered all the 
Europeans who had lallen into his hands 
during the siege ; this \va 8 heightened, pro¬ 
bably, by a momejitary recollection of his own 
sufferings during more than three years* im¬ 
prisonment in that very place r lie was, 
nevertheless, sensibly affected by the sight of 
the princes, aiul Ida gallantry on the assault 
was not move conspicuous, than the modera¬ 
tion and humanity which he displayed on this 
occasion. He received the princes with every 
marlt of regard, repeatedly assured tiieiii that 
no violence or insult should be offered to 
them, and he gave the in in charge to Lieu¬ 
tenant colonel Aguew and Gaptaiii Marriott, i 
by whom they were con ducted to head-quar¬ 
ters in camp, escorted by the light company ' 
of the S3rd regiment; as they passed, tlie 
troops were ordered to pay them the compli¬ 
ment of presentiug arme, 

" General Baird now determined to search 
the moat retired parts of the palace, in the 
lirjpa of finding Tippoo. He ordered the 
ligiit company of the 74th regiment, Followed 
by others, to enter the palace- 3 'ard. Tippook 
troops were immediately disarmed, and we 
proceeded to make the search through many 
ot the apartments. Having entreated the 
kiilldar, if he had any regard for his own life, 
or that of his sultan, to inform us where he 
was. concealed, he put his hands upon the hilt 
of my sword, and in the most solemn manner 
pj rotes ted that the sulfnn was not in the 
2 ualacc, but that he had been wounded during 
the storm, and lay in a gateway on the north 
face of the fort, whither ho offered to conduct 
us, and if it was found that he had deceived 
ns, said the general might inflict on him what 
]i!inishment he pleased. General Baird, on 


hearing the report of the kiliidar, proceeded 
to the gateway, which was covered with many 
hundreds of the slain. The number of the 
dead and the darkness of the place made it 
difficult to distinguisli one person from an¬ 
other, and the scene was altogether shocking; 
but aware of the great political importance of 
ascertaining, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
the death of Tippoo, the bodies vrere ordered 
to be dragged out, and the kiliidar, and the 
I other two persons, were desired to examine 
them one ailter another. This, however, ap- 
j)eared endless, and as it was now becoming 
dark, a light was procured, and I accom¬ 
panied the Idllidar into the gateway. During 
[ the search we discoi'ered a wounded person 
lying under the sultan's palanquin ; this man 
ivas afterwards ascertained to be Rajah Cawn, 
one of Tip poo's confidential servants ; he had 
attended his master during the whole of the 
day, and on being made acquainted with the 
object of our search, lie pointed out the spot 
where the sultau had fallen. By a faint 
glimmering light it was difficult for the kilii¬ 
dar to recognise the features, but the body 
being brought out, and Batisfactorily proved 
to be that of the sultan, w'as conveyed in a 
palanquin to the palace, where it was again 
recognised by the eunuchs and other servants 
of the family. 

When Tipjjoo was brought from under 
the gateway, bis eyes were open, and the body 
was so warm that for a few moments Colonel 
Wellesley and myself ivere doubtful whether 
he was not alive. On feeling his jmlae aiul 
lieart that doubt waa removed. He bad four 
woumla, three in the and one in tlie 

temple, the ball having entered a Uule above 
tlie right ear, and lodged in the clmck. His 
dreas consisted of a jacket of fine white linen, 
loose drawers of flowered chintz, with a crim¬ 
son cloth of silk and cotton vouud bis %vaist; 
a handsome pouch, with a red and green silk 
belt hung across bis shoulder, Viis head was 
uncovered, bis turban being lost in tbe con¬ 
fusion of his fall; he had an amulet on his 
arm, but no ornament wdiatever, 

" Tippoo was oF low stature, cor pul cut, wilh 
high shoulders, and a short thiclc neck, but 
hia feet and hands were remarkably small; 
his com^dexlon was rather dark, his eyes 
large and prominent, with small arched eye¬ 
brows, and hia nose aquiline : he liad an 
appearance of dignity, or perhaps of Etenmess, 
in his coimteaance which distinguished him 
above the common order of people.” 

The portrait of this remarkable man thus 
given by Major Allan is correct Tippoo 
himself believed, or waa desirous of persuad¬ 
ing himsell^ tlrat he was descended from Mo¬ 
hammed. and had received, as lie believed 
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Jlohamincd had, a divine commisaion. His i 
flatterers were accustomed couiplimeiitTfiini, 
by averring tlmt be very mucli resembled in 
person the great Arab conc\ueroi\ This 
opinion has been generally entertained in 
Eiiropej but had no foundation in fact. 
Muirs description of false prophet" is 
generally received as correct, and the reader 
can judge how far it agrees with Major 
Allan^s delineation of Tippoo i—Slightly 
above the middle size, his figure, though 
spai^e, was handsome and commanding j the 
cliest broad and open, the bones and frame- 
Avork large, the joints well knit together. 
His neck was long and finely moukltuh The 
heail, uniiaually large, gave Bpaee foi' a broad 
and noble broiv. The hair, tlifck, jet black, 
and slightly curling, full'down over his ears ; 
the eye-brows were arched and joined. The 
countenance thin but ruddy. His large eyes, 
intensely black and pierchig, received addi¬ 
tional lustre from their long dark eyelashes. 
The nose was high and slightly aquiline, but 
fine, and at the end attenuated* The teeth 
were far apart. A long black bushy heard, 
reaching to the breast, added manliness and 
presence. His expreaaion was pensive and 
contemplative. The face beamed with in¬ 
telligence, though something of the sensuouB 
also might be there discerned. The skin of 
his body was clear and soft; the only hair 
that met tlie eye was a fine thin line which 
ran down from the neck toward the navel. 
His broad hack leaned slightly forward as lie 
walked; and his step was hasty, yet sharp 
and decided, like tliat of one rapidly descend¬ 
ing a declivity. There was something un¬ 
settled in hia blood-shot eye, which refused to 
rest upon its object T^dieii he turned to¬ 
wards you, it ivas never partially, but with 
the whole body,"* 

The body of the sultan was the next day 
buried with military honours in the mauso¬ 
leum built for his father. During the funeral 
ceremony a thunder-storm buret above the 
ci ty, Tim ligh tnings play e d a r oiin d th a pi ace 
of sepulture, as if Heaven designed to mark 
its anger against a man whose every step 
through life was stained with Wood, and wliose 
character, like that of his father, was essen¬ 
tially cruel. Several Europeans and natives 
were killed, and others injured by the light¬ 
ning, The scene, its causes, and attendant 
consequences, deeply Impressed the minds of 
the whole pjopulation of Seringapatam and of 
the British army. Search was made by order 
of General Harris for the state piapers of 
Tippoo, wlien abundant material was obtained 
to justify the Ear! of IMoniington in declaring 
war against him, although the line of policy 
* Muir's Jloliammcd. 


Eketched out hv tlm able and indefatigable 
hlr. Wehbe (the chief secretary at Madras), 
was that which was most consonant with the 
data upon w'hich his excellency proceeded* 
It appeared that Tippoo had canned on corve- 
spondeuce hostile to the English, and for the 
purpose of expelling them from India, with the 
French Directory, with the Affghau Prince 
Zemaun Shah, the Mahraltas, and other In¬ 
dian powers* The plan of co-operation with 
Buonaparte, then in Egypt, for an invasion of 
India, w^as also discovered* 

The despatches of General Harris are 
master-pieces of good sense and professional 
knowledge. The Earl of Mornington's saga¬ 
city iii selecting such a man for tlie arduous 
post of commander-in-chief of such an army 
was proved* He wi'ote home letters of high 
compliment to General Harris and the army ■ 
and, eloquent as these despatches were, they 
were not too encomiastic* His lordship, acting 
upon the principle which always characterized 
the conduct of his illustrions brother, the 
future Duke of Wellington, selected suitable 
men for hie purpose, and left such a meaBurc 
of responsibility and discretion with them, as 
kept them unfettered* and atinmlated their 
exertions. - General Ilaiu'is was in every way 
worthy of his lordship’s confidence, which was 
rendered with respect ami cordiality. 

The adjustment of affairs at Mysore, and 
the arrangements necessary foi' carrying on 
the governmeiit of tlic newly-acquired pro¬ 
vince, occupied the attention of the govenior- 
geiierah He had, however, men at hand 
competent to the task. The intehectiial re¬ 
sources of the English in India were at that 
time very abundant, and the Earl of Moru- 
ington well knew how to use them, Among 
his officer a, civil and militai' 3 % there were few 
who at all approached in administrative ability 
his ovui brothers, Mr, Henry Wellesley, and 
the Hon. Colonel Wellesley* He dispatched 
the former, with Lieu ten ant-colon el Kirk¬ 
patrick, to Seringapatam, to make prelimi¬ 
nary arrangements, and furnish him with full 
information for a perfect judgment of what 
might be necessary for the government of 
Mysore, Before his excellency formed any 
definitive judgment of the affairs of that king¬ 
dom, he directed General Hams to adopt 
measures insuring the complete and perma¬ 
nent military mastery of the country. He 
ordered that possession Bhoiild be taken of 
the district of Cansra, and of the heads of all 
the ghauts communicating between Ganara 
and the upper countrj^, as well as the Coimba¬ 
tore countiy. The general-in-chief was also 
ordered to demand the uuequivtFcal Burrender 
of all forts throughout the Sultanate ofMy* 
sorOj and peremptorily to demand, in the name 
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of the East ladia Company, from nil officers 
of the late sultan, civil nnd military, that all 
cleacription of public property should he 
placed at his disposnh 

The governor-genernl entered into minute 
detail as to the portion of troops to he em¬ 
ployed by tlie general on each particular eer- 
vicCj hut always deferring to General Harris 
as to the soululness of any judgment pro¬ 
nounced ill military affairs. So clear, COEI- 
preheiisive^ and complete were the military 
views of the Earl of Mornington, that one 
is forced to adopt one of two opinions-^ 
that Lis gifted brothei’^ the Hoiu Colonel Wel¬ 
lesley, imparted tliem, or that he himself pos¬ 
sessed an intuitive military genius. There 
were no men of sncli reniarhahle talents about 
him as to leave a third view probable—| 
some one of the military men of Calcutta or 
Madras inspired 3ns views. The promi^t re¬ 
plies to General Harris's despatches leave the 
impression that the Earl of MorniugtoUj 
like his great brother. Colonel Wellesley, was 
gifted hy nature with military talent. 

Tiie governor-general supposed a Frencli 
invasion hy way of the Red Bea possible. 
He is represented by most historians of the 
time as nncluly apprehensive of it. Sucli an 
impression is erroneous. He desired it. It 
was his conviction that such was then the 
power of the English in India, that they 
could give a very good account of any army 
of Frenchmen landing on the peninsula. His 
oxcelleucy was very desirous that the nizanVa 
troops should move to the south-east, and 
gradually pass out of the lily sore territory, 
leaving the English contingent to garrison 
certain places near that frontier. 

The ciiief difficulty connected with Mysore, 
in the mind of the earl, was the relation of 
th e P e i sh wa to th a t terri tory, T he jR a h r a11 as 
had acted haughtily, yet evasively ; they had 
not carried out the principles of the treaty 


formed in prospect of the former war with 
Tippoo, and made permanent; they indicated 
a desire themselves to possess the sovereignty 
of Bouthern India. They were sure to claim 
a large portion of the conquered domuiions 
of Tippoo, and his exeelleiicy believing that 
they had no claim similar in validity to that 
of the nizam, who liad entered heartily into 
the war, resolved that they should acquire no 
more than was necessary to a fair show of 
alliance. The numerous French prisoners he 
ordered to Madras. Finally, matters were 
put in train for the permanent occupation of 
Mysore and the distribution of territory among 
the allies. The governmeut of the English 
province, including the caj)itaf, ivaa given to 
tlie Hon. Colonel Wellesley with the universal 
approhatiou of the Ejiglish in India^ both civil 
and niilitary, 

The old royal family, that had been so 
cruelly and treacherously deposed by Hyder, 
was restored to the thro3ie—a nominal one™ 
nnder the protection, and, in fact, dictation of 
the English ; and the old capital, the city of 
Mysore, was once more made the depositary 
of metropolitan dignity. 

The conquest of Mysore was complete, and 
the glory of Seringapatam gone for ever. 
For a time the English were destined to look 
down from its high turrets and conquered 
bastions, as from a watch-tower, upon Bouthern 
India, as if observing tbe enemies of their 
growing empire, still nnmerotis and powerful 
there. Eventually the mosques and palaces, 
the wads and battlements, of tlie once mighty 
queen of the table-land of Bouthern India 
were to sink into decay. \^1ien its ruins were 
trodden by the descendants of the conquerors, 
they could regard them with no regret as to 
the prosperity of Bouthern India or of JMysore, 
and view them ordy as appropriate moiiu- 
Bients of the achievements of British valour 
over a treacherous and sanguinary despotism. 


CHAPTER C. 


THE HON. COLONEL WELLESLEY, .^S GOVERNOR OF MYSORE, MAKES WAR ON DIIOONDIA 
WAUGIl^RESULTS UPON THE INTERESTS OE THE ENGLISH IN INDIA—GENERAL 
DIEFICULTIES OF LORD W'ELLESLEY^S GOYERNJIENT—AFFAIRS OF OUDE—DISAGREE¬ 
MENTS WITH BIRMAH—MISSIONARY EFFORIS IN THE IStu CENTURY. 


The conqueBt of Mysore made much impres¬ 
sion in Europe. England hailed the intelli¬ 
gence with delight. Tlie pride of the country 
was gratified. The English felt that the 
I rench were not the only conquerors, lu the 
sulqection of a great oriental kingdom as large 
as Scotland, the national vanity found a 
seUoff against the tnumphs of the French. 


Throughout the continent the event was re¬ 
garded as a great triumph to the arms of 
England, and an acquisition of power raising 
that country In its position, in respect toother 
European states. It is not easy, perhaps, 
at tins period of time, to appreciate the ex¬ 
traordinary interest with which it was viewed 
by contemporary observers, hut it deserves 
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to be remarked tliat tkese impressions ^were ' 
by no means confined to tke shores of Britain, 
lii the negotiations for the peace of Amiens, 
the French plenipotentiaries x'epeatedly spe¬ 
cified the conquest of Mysore as counterba¬ 
lancing the continental triumphs of Napoleon 
himself, and the argument was aclmowledged 
by Mt. Fox and his party to be founded on 
substantial reason.” 

In July, 179i), General riarris left Seringa- 
pat am for Pondicherry, aud according to the 
orders received by him from the governor* 
general, he surrendered to Colonel Wellesley 
the government of Mysore, civil and military. 
It has been said that so great an honour 
would never have been conceded to the colonel, 
had he not been the brother of the governor * 
general. This remark, might with justice 
be made, if both these ilitisfrious persons were 
not gifted and conscientious men. The Earl 
of Morning ton was certainly desirous to pro¬ 
mote the xvelfare of his brothers, he was 
not the man to do so at the cost of the public 
weal. Indeed, so slow was he to recognise 
the superior gifts of the colonel, that he more 
than once disappointed the just expeetations 
of the latter, when his excellency supposed 
that bis duty pointed out the preferment of 
a competitor. In this way, l\Iaj or-general 
Baird—no doubt a gifted man, but far inferior 
to Colonel Wellesley—received preference 
when the whole army looked for and desired 
the promotion of Arthur Wellesley, There are 
few instances which show more competent and 
conscientioTis performance of duty than is to 
be found in the government of Mysore by 
the Hon. Arthur VVellesley. He displayed 
a capacity for detail, for intricate accounts, 
for laborious public business, for judging of 
men in militaiy and civil situations, for dis¬ 
cerning the native character, for penetrating 
aud unravelling native intrigue, such as has 
seldom in the world's history been seen in so 
young a man. His laborious toil for the 
public good, while his health was really deli¬ 
cate, six owed a devotion to duty which be¬ 
came characteristic of tlie man, aud enabled 
him to set an example to tlie people of the 
British Isles wbicU 1ms not been lost. 

From various providential causes, the pur¬ 
pose of the go vei'ii or-general to send Colonel 
Wellesley on different expeditions was frus¬ 
trated. The designs of the govern or-general 
upon the Isle of France, whicli xvaa a nest of 
pirates and French privateers, were rendered 
nugatory from a circnmstaiice common in 
Anglo-Indian history—the refusal of the ad- 
niirnl to co operate, standing out iipoii the 
superior dignity of his profession, and attempt¬ 
ing nothing until the period for doing any¬ 
thing had passed away. The design of Lord 


Wellesley to give his hi'othcr the eomnxand of 
ail expedition against Batavia, was overruled 
hy the wise remonstrances of Lord Clive, who 
affirmed that the conffition of Mysore required 
the administrative ability and military talent 
of a man such as he pronounced Colonel W el- 
lesley to be. Lord Clive also declared tliat 
no other officer appeared to possess in so high 
a degree the qualifications necessary to quell 
a chief of the adventurous spirit of Dlioondia, 
and BO well adapted to sustain a desultory 
and predatory warfare* So long as Dhoondia 
was in arms, Mysore must liave con tinned in 
a dangerous condition, as the daring exploits 
of that chief inspired hopes in the disaffected 
from the coast of jMalahar to the jungle coun¬ 
try, along the Blaliratta confines. That strange 
people encouraged Dhoondia; xvldle professing 
alliance with the company, they allowed men 
and supplies to be di'awn by the insurgent chief 
from their country, although when he was 
ultimately driven witliin their borderSy they 
robbed his camp of elephants, cattle, and trea¬ 
sure. The opinions of the Hon, Colonel 
Wellesley concerning the policy necessary to 
bo pursued towards Slysore and the snin ound- 
ing country below the Ghauts, was full of 
wisdom. His letters axxd despatches at that 
period are most remarkable productioufl. 
Concerning the people along the jMalabar 
coast who sympathised with the Mysoreans, 
ready to rise upon the prospect of success 
should Dhoondia gain any Important advan¬ 
tage, Colonel Wellesley observed ;—"As soon 
a.s the person of this rebel shall be taken, it 
I is probable that the inhabitants will be more 
ready than they have been hitherto to give 
up their arms ; and the clay on which the in¬ 
habitants give up their arms and acquiesce in 
the orders and regulations of government, 
wliicii require that no man shall appear a r me cl, 
will be the date of the establishment of civil 
government in the province. Till tlien every¬ 
thing must be chance or force,” These opi¬ 
nions were verified by the events In which the 
Colonel took so iniportaut a part. The chief 
strength of the rebel leader consisted in the 
difficulties of tlie country he occupied for the 
operation of regular troops. He knew all its 
recesses, and made its unequal ground and 
far-spreading jungles—so unhealtliy to Euro- 
peans—his fastnesses, from udiich he sallied 
forth at the most fax^oiirable moments xvitli 
expert skill, resolute daring, and opportune 
vigilance, against the cultivated country, laying 
waste xvliatever parts were known to be dis¬ 
posed to settle down peaceably under English 
rule. The mode of operating in such a coun¬ 
try, recommended hy Colonel Wellesley, and 
practised by him so far as his authority and 
* opportunities allowed, was new to the English 
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in Iiulia, but opentid up to tlicm a plan of 
aggression against the natives as efficient, as 
it was original, When afterwards acting in 
Gotiotc, the opinions entertained by Ooloiiel 
Wellesley on this matter were expressed move 
formally and received more notice ; but it was 
iu liifl hrst pursuit of Dboondia that the plan 
was adopted, on a limited scale, for the nieana 
at his comm and did not allow of its extensive 
adoption :—“ The result of my observations 
and conskleratious upon the mode of carrying 
on war in jungly countries is just tliis,—that 
as long as tlie jungle is thick as tlie enemy 
can conceal Jiimself in it, and from his con¬ 
cealment attack the troops, their Jollawers, 
and their baggage, tlie operations must be 
unsuccessful on our side. You propose, as a 
remedy, to move in small compact bodies in 
different directions, in order tliat the enemy 
might have no mark, miglit be in constant 
fear of fallingiu witli some party, and uiiglit 
lose confidence. I agree in opinion with you 
that your remedy might answer some pur¬ 
poses for a body of troops which cotild move 
without baggage or incumbrances of any 
kind,^—I say only some purposes* becanse 
their anceesa would not he complete; our ’ 
troops cannot move to all parts of the jungle 
as the IslairB can, and it might always be ex¬ 
pected that at some place or other our detach¬ 
ment would get into a scrape. But, as we 
know^ that no troops can move without bag¬ 
gage so as to answer any purpose for which 
ail operation might be undertaken, and as that 
mode of carrying on the war will avowedly 
not answer where there is baggage, we must 
look for some systeni the adoption of wliieh 
will enable us to bring on in safety that ne¬ 
cessary evil, I know of no mode of doing 
tills excepting to deprive the enemy of his 
concealment by cutting away tlie lower part 
of the jungle to a considerable distance from 
the road. This, you say, is a work of time; 
it is true it is so, hut it must he recollected 
that the labour of every man turns to account, 
—that the operations, however long, must in 
the end be successful, and wc shall not have 
to regret, after a great expense of blood and 
treasure, that the whole has been thrown 
away, and the same desultory operations are 
to be recommenced in the following season as 
ims been tlie ease hitherto, and as will always 
be the case until some such mode of carrying 
on the war with security to the followers is 
adopted.”* 

d’lie separate command of the Hon. Colonel 
Wellesley in Mysore not only introduced a 
new mode of warfare against the desultory 

Siipphmeuiar^ BtfSpalche^^ and 3femormda of Field* 
^ the Biike of irelftn^fo^i. India, 1797—] 805. 

^ ul.il. MEn niv, 1858. 


proceedings of irregular native troops, but it 
opened up a new era in the military discipline 
of British India. Peculation and jobbery 
pervaded all ranks and grades of botli the 
coinjiany's and the ro}'^! army, but more es¬ 
pecially the latter. To Cimceal the robbery 
which was practised, perjury was resorted to 
when iuvestigatious took place, whieli was 
sckloui the case. The tribunals nominated 
to hear complaints and try oifences were of 
little utility, for they were seldom conducted 
honestly, being generally ready to screen 
powerful delinquents, and often composed of 
[men who ought themselves to be placed on 
[ their trial fur the plunder of public ].H'Operty, 
or tlie oppression of inferior officers, the com¬ 
mon soldiery, or tlie natives. The IToii. 
Colonel Wellesley made strong representa¬ 
tions to his superiors as to the importance, 
duty, aud necessity of establishing a good 
administrative system. In one of Ins de¬ 
spatches on this subject, he gave a deiinition 
of the administration of justice which 1ms been 
called “ Aristotelian ” :—I understand the 
administration of justice to be the decision of 
a competent tribunal upon any question, after 
a complete knowledge of its inertts, by an ex- 
ammation of witnesses upon oath in order to 
come at the truth,” 

In his attempts to cavry out, and cause to he 
carried out, the ad mini strati on of justice after 
such fashion, tlie governor of Mysore met with 
difficulties which would have deterred pro¬ 
bably any man then li ving but himself Has¬ 
tings or Clive might have undertaken the 
task, bnt after those two most eminent per- 
sons, Colonel Wellesley alorie was competent 
to grapple with this great oviL His mode of 
procedure may he illastratcd by a Bingle case, 
and related in iiie own words ;— 

** While I was absent In tlm month of Jan¬ 
uary last (I believe) the Lascars, (fee,, of the 
store department of Serin gapatain wrote a 
petition to the military board and a letter to 
General Brathwalte, both without signature, 
in which tliey represented the existence of all 
kinds of enorniities and bad practices in the 
store department,—^ snch as false musters, 

stealing of stores, tdieating, Captain --- 

\vm at Madras at the time these papers were 
received, and they were communicated to 
him ; whereupon he went offi In agreatlitury 
to stop some bandies loaded with gun-metal, 
wliich Genenil Bratliwaite wa s i n forined were 
coming from >Ser in gapatain. He did atop 
these bandies at Vellore, and it was found 
that the gun-metal belonged to General Bmith, 
— at least, it was said so. 

However, the military board and govern¬ 
ment detei'imneil to defer the inquiry till I 
should return, and then to order that the 
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whole matter of tlie petition and letter above- 
meiitioiied slioiikl be inf|uued into, AceonD 
ingly I received orders to instltnte an Inquiry 
shortly after my retiin\ and of course I 
determined tliat it should be an inquiry in 
earnest. I liret gave orders to the eoinmis- 
sary to turn off bis dub ash, and then I assem¬ 
bled a large committee, consisting of myself^ 
all the staff of the army and ganison, and all 
the most respectable officers not employed 
upon any other duty; and, indeed, they were 
mostly the friends of the commissary. 

On the first day nm went into the arsenal 
to inquire into the grounds of the complaints; 
the petition was explained to all the Lascars 
and artlHieers, and they were ashed pmticu* 
hilly whether they liad any grounds of com¬ 
plaint on the subject of each allegation. They 
all declared not, aod appeared anxious to come 
forward to vjodicate the commissary and liis 
dtibasli from any imputation that miglit have 
been laid upon them by the petition and letter. 
However, I was not satisfied with this pro¬ 
ceeding, and on that evening I issued a pro¬ 
clamation, in W'hich I called upon the iuha- 
bitants to state who had purchaaed stores, 
and threatened punishment to those who had 
purchased them and concealed it. Then 
canre out a scene of viUany and peculation 
wdiich has never been surpassed, and seldom 
equalled in this country. It waB proved be¬ 
fore the committee that Colonel -—— had sold 
large quantities of saltpetre, rvhicli he Lad 
stolen from the stores w^hile he was a member 
of the committee for the valuation of captured 
property, and tliafc the arsenal was a public 
sale si 10 ]) f(jr all kin els of military stores and 
ordnance, the principal agent in whicli trans¬ 
actions W'as the eoinmissarv*s dubash. The 
artificer.H and Lascars who had at first declared 
tiiat they had no reason to complain, and knew 
nothing of the petition and letter to the mili¬ 
tary hoard, then came foiuvard to testify the 
truth of everything, and proved particularly 
that false musters had been taken and sent to 
iladvas, and that, in fact, lialf the people for 
whom pay w as drawn \Yeie not employed, 

W hen the diihash ^vas called upon to make 
Ills defence, to the surprise of everybody, he 
said that he was determined to tell the truth 
and to conceal nothing ■ and he declared that 
he had orders for every thing that he had ever 

done, either from Colonel-or Captain 

-, and that he had papers in the arsenal 

which would prove the truth of w'bat he then 
asserted. On account of wdiat appeared 
ngainst Captain —■—^ on that day I deter- 
mined to turn liina out, and I did dismiss Ijiiii 
that evening, but he w^ent to tlie arsenal be- 
lore he was dismissed and broke open the 
desk, and, as thednbnsh says, destroyed some 


of the papers wdiidi he bad heard him pro¬ 
mise to produce to the coinndttee, liow*ever, 
he did not destroy all, and particularly not 
those relating to bimself, which I forced him 
to produce ; and the dub ash, by means of 
them, has been able to prove dearly that 
Captain —— had a large share of the ])rohts 
resulting from the sale of ordnance and stores. 

In regard to Colonel-, tho proof against 

him was not equally clear, for want of the 
papers ddiicli were destroyed ; but it ia clearly 
proved against him that lie sold copper bands 
taken from the piilars of the Mysore palace, 
contrary to the orders of the military board; 
that he never gaye General Smith credit for 
above an eighth part of the money produced 
by the sale of guns, wliicli he avows, and 
which he says belonged to General Bmitli, 
until, by the proceedings of the committee, it 
appeared he had sold guns to that amount, 
and til ere are papers still forth coming wliich 
will prove that he had his share of the profits 
avieing from the false musters. Besides this. 
Captain ——- sent gunloeke, &c,, to Madras, 
for sale, and he knew of Colonel-'s rob¬ 

bery of the saltpetre, and was concerned with 
him in cheating the captors and the public 
out of a large part of it. 

* ■ All tills can be proved by waitings and 
accounts, besides by the evidence of a host of 
diibaslies and coni cop olies* 

I have thus given you the outline of what 
has passed, but the iutervals have been filled 
by details of scenes of villaiiy which would 
disgrace the N'ewgate Cahndat\ 

Goverimient are now deliberating upon 
all this, and I expect shortly to have orders 
wliicli will Jet me know whether tliese gentry 
arc to be brought to a court-martial, or to be 
dismissed the service, or to be hanged." 

Thus, Colonel AYellesley had at the same 
time to reform the administrations of justice 
in his own army, to administer a large and 
disorganized kingdom, to maintain anxious 
correspondence with the governments of Cal¬ 
cutta aud Lladras on most important subjects, 
sometimes in connection with enterprises in 
wbieii he was expected to take part, and to 
drive a powerful chieftain from a difficult 
country, whose followers were mimorons, and 
who had the sympathy of the natives and of 
neighbouring states, Home of the i net ructions 
received by Colonel Wellesley from his su¬ 
periors, were of a nature to cause apprelien- 
Bions of the results should lie obey them. 
He was directed, in case of the expulsion of 
Dlioondia, to pursue him into the Main at fa 
territory, which the colonel foresaw would 
cause a MaJiratta war. Notwitbstaiiding the 
professed friendship of the Peishwa, that high 
personage sent troops against Dhoondia, who 
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routed them ^ntli sucli and ^dtli such 

little loss of life on either aide, as to lead to 
the suspicion that the war waged by the 
Peisliwa was a pretence. For two mouths, 
Colonel Wellesley was left unsupported by 
the Madras govevninent, while in vain endea¬ 
vouring by long marches and night surprises 
to bring his enemy to hattle. Tiie British 
conmiander had to extemporise a commis¬ 
sariat, to provide support for hia troops, and 
even to organize a corps of engineers from 
the service of the line. He was neglected by 
Ills superiors, as he was afterwards in tlio 
Spanish peninsula. 

After a harassing campaigDj on tlie 10th of 
September, 180C), Colonel \YelIesley came 
upon the rebel camp. The force at his com¬ 
mand was four regiments of cavalry, the 
horses of which were nearly u'orn out with 
excessive toil, Tho colonel did not hesitate 
to charge the eiiemy. It was a hnlliant per¬ 
formance ; the rebel force was routed with 
slaughter, and Dhoondia liimaelf was slain. 
An interesting boy of four years of age, son 
of the rebel chief, was tahen among the bag¬ 
gage, The colonel took him to liis tent, and 
protected him. During his residence in India 
he tenderly guarded tlie child, and when 
about to return to Europe, he left a sum of 
money for the education and maintenance of 
Ills favourite. The results of this campaign 
w ere important to Colonel Wellesley himself, 
as well as to the pnhlic. The reputation of 
the governor of Mysore rose high among the 
native courts, and in the presidential capitals 
of the company. The gov cm or-general was 
greatly gratified, and the government at home 
not less so. The Earl of Morning ton had 
been hlanied for placing his brother in a post 
which it w^as alleged ought to have been 
given to General Baird or some other superior 
officer j but the selection had justified itself, 
and the success of the colonel increased tho 
fame of the elder brother, hy extending the 
confideucD already eo largely entertained in 
his jiidgmeiit Concerning his position at 
that time, some curious remarks were made 
by him a short time before his death, "svlien 
Duke of Wellington and Warden of the Chuine 
Ports:—I thought myself nobody at the 
time, but now, on pernsing my owui de¬ 
spatches, I perceive that I was a very consi¬ 
derable man.” 

The death of Dlioondia put an end to all 
fears about the disturbance of Mysore and 
the coasts of Atalabar. This, how^ever, did 
not exempt his excellency, the governor, from 
anxiety, as it was from Mysore tliat the Eng¬ 
lish chiefly %vatelied the Mahrattas, who were 
known to be intensely inflamed by jealousy 
against the English, and anxious to form any 
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combination to dispossess them of power. 
The Peishwa and the lesser magnates of the 
tribes w^'ere, however, at yai'iance; and Colonel 
Wellesley displayed an acute policy in play¬ 
ing off one chief against another, so as to 
prevent any immediate organization of the 
confederacy against the English, 

The government of Colonel ^\elleBley in 
hlysore w'as interrupted by his appointment 
to" the command of the army intended to at¬ 
tack the Isle of France, and afterwards Bata¬ 
via, but the final destination of which was 
Egypt, tJie Earl of Mornington having con¬ 
ceived the plan of sending thither an expedi¬ 
tion against Buonaparte, Colonel Wellesley 
liaving been unjustly superseded in that com¬ 
mand by his brother, who gave the appoint¬ 
ment to General Baird, he I'etnrned to his 
government in Mysore^ The expedition to 
Egypt sailed under Baird, but w^as too Jate, 
the army of Ahercromby having defeated the 
purposes of the French expedition. 

It was in April, 1801, that Colonel Wel¬ 
lesley resumed his government of Mysore. 
He continued in the government, conducting 
it with discretion and sagacity, and rendering 
large services to the state without any honour 
having been conferred upon him until April, 
1802, wdien he received promotion in his mili¬ 
tary rank : he was gazetted major-general. 
For sometime longer Colonel Wellesley gave 
his chief energy to the government of Mysore, 
still exercising vigilance in reference to tlic 
proceediegs of the ambitious and discordarit 
Mahratta confederacy, until at last the break¬ 
ing out of the Mahratta w-ar furnished a new 
field for the exercise of his military genius, 

hleaiiwhile, the governor-general w^as occu¬ 
pied in incessant cares to preserve tlie peace 
of India and the security of the British pos¬ 
sessions, On every side there were difficnl- 
ties. The government of Hyderabad W’as 
losing stability and power. In order to pre¬ 
serve it as a counterpoise to the Mahrattas, it 
w^aa necessary to meddle with its affairs more 
intimately than suited the tastes of the diroc- 
tors, the policy of the imperial goveriimem, 
or accorded wutli the instructions sent out to 
the governor-general. Certain territory was 
assigned to the company as an indemnity for 
the outlay in support of the contingent forces 
maintained for the defence of the niKaiu a do¬ 
minions. 

The Affghanf? became exceedingly trouble¬ 
some. Repeated invasions of the Bikli terri¬ 
tories by their chief alarmed the govermnent 
of British India, JJvegotiations with PerBia 
to counter act these incursions of the Affgliaus 
eastw ard had some effect in retarding their 
progress, but tlieir aggressions Avere a con¬ 
stant source of uneasinesa at Calcutta, and all 
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over Britisli India. These invadona inspired 
the Eobillas with hope of independence, and 
while the Oudeans were ever ready to oppress 
them, they were equally willing to tiiiite with 
them againafc the EiigUah. The affairs of 
Oude, always more troublesome and harass¬ 
ing to the English than those of any other 
part of India, caused more disquietude to the 
Earl of Mornington, or, as he became, Marquis 
of Wellesley, than even the enmity and plots 
of the Mahrattas, 

The financial embarrassments of the Oude 
government were much tlie same as they had 
always been; and, as usual, it was in arrears 
of the stipulated tribute to the government of 
Calcutta. Tiie whole condition of Oude dur* 
ing the administration of the Marquis of Wei- 
lesley, and the philosophy of that condition, 
were afterwards expressed in a memorandum 
of the Hon, Major-general Wellesley on the 
subject, with a brevity and perspicuity ex¬ 
ceedingly remarkable as coming from one 
wlvo liad spent so few years ia India. No 
documents concerning Oude since presented 
by officers of the British government have 
surpassed in accuracy and clearness that of 
General W'cllesley, The reader may learn 
the state of that coimtTy, not only at the be¬ 
ginning of the present century, but even 
since the period of annexation, from the 
masterly memorandums of him, who, after¬ 
wards as the Duke of Wellington, became so 
important an authority on all political subjects 
when regarded from a military point of view. 
This memorandum has been very appropriately 
termed a resume of the subsequent history of 
the province;— 

“Oude is a fertile country, was at that time 
well cultivated, and is peopled by a hardy 
race, who have for a great length of time sup¬ 
plied soldiers to all the states of India, 

In this situation, it is obvious that the 
government of Oudo must always have been 
an object of Jealousy to that power which 
possessed the provinces of Eehar and Bengal, 
Avhich are situated lowei’ down upon the 
Ganges* In fact, these provinces had no 
natural barrier against an invasion from Oude, 
and depended for their security upon their 
own artificial means of defence* 

“ This was the case not only in respect to 
the state of Oude itself, hut in respect to the 
Eohillas ; to the king, who w^as at that period 
of time in some degree of strength; and to 
the Mahrattas; each of which powers might 
have found an easy and convejiient passage 
through Oude to an invasion of the company*s 
provinces of Behar and Bengal* 

On the other hand, by the possession of 
the provinces under the government of Oude, 
or an intimate union with the government, a 
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barrier was immediately provided for the pro¬ 
vinces under the Bengal government No¬ 
thing remained on the left or east of the 
Ganges besides the Nabob of Oude and tlic 
company, excepting the Kohillas, and this 
river afforded a strong natural barrier against 
all invaders* Besides this object, the seat of 
war, in consequence of the alliance with or 
possession of Oude, was removed from the 
company's provinces, the source of all the 
means of canying on war, to those of the 
enemy if it should have been practicable to 
carry on offensive war; or, at all events, to 
those of the nabob if Buch Euppoaed war 
Bhould have been reduced to the defensive, 

‘*By the first treaty with the nabobs of 
Oude, the company were bound to assist the 
nabob with their troops, on the condition of 
receiving payment for their expenses. The 
adoption of this system of alliance is always 
to he attributed to the weakness of the state 
which receives the asaistance, and the remedy 
generally aggravates that evil* It is usually 
attended by a stipulation that the subsidy 
should be paid in equal monthly instalments; 
and as this subsidy is geuerally the whole or 
nearly the whole disposable resource of the 
state, it is not easy to produce it at the stipu¬ 
lated moment. The tributary government is 
then reduced to borrow at usurious interest, 
to grant tiincaw^e upon the land for repay¬ 
ment, to take advances from aumildars, to sell 
the office of aumildar, and to adopt all the 
measures which it may be supposed distress 
on the one hand and avarice and extortion 
on the other can invent to procure the money 
necessary to provide for the payment of the 
stipulated subsidies* 

“As®*soon as such an alliance has been 
formed, it has in%’'ariably been discovered that 
the whole strength of the tributary govern¬ 
ment consisted in the aid afforded by its more 
powerful ally, or ratlier protector ; and from 
that moment the respect, duty, and loyalty of 
its subjects have been weakened, and it lias 
become more difficult to realise the resources 
of the state* To this evil must be added 
those of the same kind arising from oppres¬ 
sion by aumildars, who have paid largely for 
their situations, and must remunerate them¬ 
selves in the course of one year for what they 
have advanced from those holding tiincaws 
and other claimants upon the soil on account 
of loans to government, and the result is an 
increasing deficiency in the regular resources 
of the state* 

But these financial difficulties, created by 
weakness and increased by oppression, and 
wbich are attended by a long train of dis¬ 
orders throughout the country, must attract 
the attention of the protecting government, 

3 li 
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aad tlieii these last are obliged to interfere in 
the iideTnal aLlminlEtration in order ta save 
the resources of tlie state and to preclude the 
necessity of employing the troops in quelling 
internal rebellion and disorder, which were 
intended to resist tlie foreign enemy/' 

The occupation of Lahore by the enter¬ 
prising AfTglian chief, Shah Zemailn,compelled 
tlie Marquis Wellesley to enter in a decided 
manner into the eircninstances of Oude, His 
decision to do so was, however, made impera¬ 
tive by events which he coidd neither foro- 
seeii nor controlled* Sir John Shore (Lord 
Teignmouth) liad in his last arrangements 
connected vvitli that province of the Mogul 
empire, permitted Vizier Ali, after Ids de¬ 
position, to remain in Benares* The Marquis 
Wellesley deemed it imprudent to allow him 
to iTside^so near to the scene of his former 
intrigues, and ordered liis removal to Cal¬ 
cutta* The deposed vizier refused to leave 
Benares for any place of residence south or 
east* 

On the 14th of January, 1709, he called on 
the Englisli resident, Mr* Ciierry, and com¬ 
plained in violent and vindictive terms of the 
purpose for lus removal entertained by the 
governor-general The residentreindnstrated, 
when suddenly Ali struck him with his sword, 
and the attendants of the vizier instantly cut 
Mr* Cherry down. Pour other Englishmen 
who were present W'ere also assassinated, but 
a fifth defended himself Until assistance 
arriml, when All and his fellow^-eonspiratorB 
fled. He collected about him other men as 
desperate as himself, but they were pursued 
by the British authorkies, and, after hav¬ 
ing behaved most cowardly, dispersed* Ali 
sougiit refuge in Eaj poo tana, where a chief¬ 
tain, whose protection he relied u]:^on, de¬ 
livered him lip to the English. These cir- 
cumstanoeE created a great sensation in Oude, 
where the populace Bympathised with the 
desperate Vizier Ali* 

Colonel Scott was then sent to the nabob 
with a demand for the diBmissiou of his na¬ 
tive troops, and his acceptance of a British 
contingent* The nabob endeavoured, with 
the usual heekation of Indian princes, to 
evade those demands, and %vhen that was no 
longer possible, he offered to resign the sove¬ 
reign authority, which the governor-general 
did not feel at liberty to permit without in¬ 
structions from home, unless, indeed, the 
nabob resigned his sovereignty to the Com¬ 
pany. The artful nabob calculated upon this, 
and therefore made proposals which he pre¬ 
sumed would create delay* Finally* he re¬ 
fused to support a British contingent, on the 
ground of the expense* The Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley then demanded that territory equivalent 
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to the tribute agreed to be paid to Sir John 
Shore should be assigned absolutely to the 
company, and tiiat new ari'angemevits shmild 
be made between his highness and the Eng¬ 
lish, which would in effect place the admiuk- 
tnition of Oude in the hands of the latter. 
Troops were ordered to advance from Bengal 
against Oude ; this led the nabob to sur- 
remler* The marquis iramedintely appointed 
a cOmmiaeioTi for administrating the affairs 
of Oude, and nominated one of his gifted 
brothers, the Hon* Henry Wellesley, as chief 
commissioner. He acted with vigour towards 
the petty states contiguous to Oude, conclud¬ 
ing a treaty with the nabob or rajah of 
Ferokabad, similar to that which had been 
concluded with Oude. Rajah Eajwmk 
Sing refused to acknowledge the treaty; siege 
was therefore laid to bis fortress, and hia 
[lower was enbjiigated. A number of zemin¬ 
dars who maintained a state of revolt tor a 
short time were vanquished, Mr. Henry 
Wellesley having quelled all revolt, and esta¬ 
blished tranquillity in Onde, resigned his 
office. 

The Marquis Wellesley carried his au- 
thoiity with a high hand, asserting the supre¬ 
macy of the English wherever the least openiug 
for interference was made by circumstances. 
The Nabob of lonrat and the Rajah of Tanjore 
were among the lesser magnates who were 
compelkd to recognise English authority by 
ww forms and under new stipiilatfohB* The 
Nabob of Arcot, whose affairs had so often 
involved the company in war. were aluiost m 
troublesome to tiie presidency of Madras ns 
those of the Nabob of Oude were to the pre¬ 
sidency of Bengal. Lord Clive condacted the 
negotiations with wisdom and skill Worthy of 
his father. He succeeded step by step in as¬ 
serting the supremacy of the EugUali in Tan¬ 
jore and the Carnatic, so m completely to 
absorb the authority of the rajah and the 
nabob* 

While diirlug the last decade of the 
eighteenth century the English \yere En¬ 
gaged ill so many fierce struggles in West¬ 
ern, Buiithern, and South-eastern India across 
the peninsula, much uneasiness was created 
in the presidency of Bengal by events in the 
extreme East, The first quarrels with the 
Birman empire began during that period. 

In 1782, Minderagee-praw, Emperor of 
Birmah, invaded tlie country of Arracan, on 
the eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal^ His 
invasion issued in conquest:—Many of the 
Mughs, 01* natives of Arracan, preferring 
flight to servitude, took refuge in the Dnm- 
buck Hills, on the borders of the Ciiittagong 
district, and amid the forlorn w^astes and 
* Se<; the geogTAphieal portion of this ivork. 
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jungles flkirting the froutiers; where, liaving 
formeU tljemsclveB iivtu iudependeat tribes of 
robbers, they carried oa miceasiag hostili¬ 
ties against the Birmans. Some seltied lu 
the district of Dacca and Chittagong, under 
the protection of the British flag; while ot.liera, 
rather than abaudou their country, submitted 
to the conquerors,"* 

The Mugiis settled in the eastern pro- 
vinceB of Bengal were industrious, and pros¬ 
pered exceedingly. The fame of their suc¬ 
cess soon spread to their country men, wlio 
were Buffering in Airaeau under B inn esc 
oppression. They accordingly flocked in 
great nunihera to Dacca especially, and so ex¬ 
tensive was the emigration, that it tJireatened 
to depojmlate the newly-aequired province 
of tJie Birman empire. The prosperous set¬ 
tlers m tlie British provinces aided their 
brethren who hmf fled to the monntaine and 
tiiere led a predatory life, as well as inhabited 
the shores of tiie numerous creeks, and car¬ 
ried on a constant piracy against their Bir- 
mese conquerora. In 17h4 many of these 
sea wsiTLora pi mi tiered the Birniese traders, 
and carried their booty into the Evitisli ter¬ 
ritory. His Birman majesty pursued them 
with an army. The British government sent 
Major-general Efskiue with a force to ojqrose 
them. A truce was obtained, the Eiimese 
recrossed the boundary river into their own 
territory, and the Britisii, seizing tlie ring¬ 
leaders of the Blugbs, delivered tliem into 
Binuese custody. 

In 17^7-98 the oppressions of the Birmese 
upon tfie Arraennese were so linendunihie, 
that forty thouaaiid of the latter escaped into 
tlie British territory When they entered 
the ]mjvince of Chittagong, the flitufithm ui 
tlie unfortniinte wretcliea was deplorabJe in 
the ei^treme: numbers perished from want, 
sicknesH, and fatigue, while the survivors were 
Constrained to live upon reptiles ami leaves, 
imdl such time as the British government 
Immauely relieved their wants by providing 
them wiih^ food and materials for the coii- 
Btrueting of huts, to eiielter them (rum the 
then approaching rains. Tim Binnese hav¬ 
ing collected an army of about four thmisaud 
men, Ad lowed the emigrants into the province 
of Cliittagoiig. The commander of the troops 
addressed a letter to the magistrate of the 
district, demanding the expulsion of the refu¬ 
gees, The magistrate of Chittagong replied 
that the Birmese troops should instantly re¬ 
tire from tlie province, or otherwise their com¬ 
mander must stand the coiieequenco ; and the 
magistrate further infolTned him tliat no nego- 
tiaiioti would he entered into until sneh time 
as diey bad. The Binnese trofjps, in the inean- 
* Mcdffii part sxv, 1 


time, fortified themeelvea with etockades in 
the niouutaiue, and for many weeks carried on 
a petty \varfare with the conqiany's troops. 
They successfnlly reputed an attack tliat was 
made upon their etockades on the IStli of 
July, 17h9; hut soon afterwards retired to 
tVieir own boundary of Arracam A British 
officer was then deputed by the govermuent 
of Cidcuiiu to the governor of Alta con, to en¬ 
deavour to effect an amicable ailjnstmeiU of 
i differences."* 

The state of the emigrants in eastern Ben¬ 
gal engaged the eerimis attention of the su¬ 
preme coimoil at Calcutta, and Captain Cox 
was diiipatched to tiie EirmeBO frontier to 
register the refiigeeSj and allot them ground 
iur Uierr sulmisteiice. Their iiumljcr was 
nearly flfly thonsam]. This pn^ceediitg gave 
offence to his liirmniY majesty, whr» sent an 
ambapandol' to the governor-general to pro¬ 
test against any patronage being extended to 
those who had fled from his authority, and 
to require the EughBli government to coerce 
their return. Lord Wellesley assured the 
ambassador that the fugitives were at perfect 
liberty to go or stay, but that lliey sbouhl not 
bo interfered with so long as tiiey conducted 
theiuflelves peaceably. 

Tlie ambaasiulor was not Satisfied, and the 
governor-general Yvas so anxious to con¬ 
ciliate 1dm, that the effect produced was to 
leave the impresaioli that the Englisli feared a 
recourse to arms on tlie ]^art of his Birman 
majesty. There was a strong dhpositiun on 
the jmrt of his excellency's advisers to re¬ 
verse the liberal and liosjiiiable policy whicEi 
liad previously been pureiieil, but wliicli was 
vindicated at the time, and afterwards by 
the able Anglo-Indian statesmen, Bir John 
Malcolm, who pronomiced that" policy became 
euiisted on the side of jmmantty; that they 
should at least obtain a temporary asylum." y 
in the latter jmrt of the year 1800, tlie 
governor of AiTucan addressed the Lnglisli 
magistrate of Chittagong, conveying a threat 
of invasion, if ihc emigiauts Yvere not forth- 
with exjielled from British territory. The 
Marquis Wellesley douhting that the de¬ 
mand of the government of Arracaii had been 
made with the authority of the King of A vs 
(as his Einuese majesty was frequently called), 
resolved to dispatch on embassy to that court 
to ascertain the fact, and to improve the 
general relations of the two governnients. 
The question of the emigrants received no 
decision, but lay festering as a cause of quarrel 
between the two govennneiits until, in 1811, 
it receiveil a practical solution. 

* J Fo/iiic£il Hhit/ry of the ^Jttmorfhhsry ei-enU 
which led ta the Blnneee War, Lvudoii, 
f FMiml Uktory cf Mie, 
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It was towards tlie close of the 18th century 
that the great modem miseionary enterprise 
began in India^ under the auspices of the 
Baptist tiiisaionarieSj Carey, Marahman, and 
Ward. This is one of the most interesting 
pages in Anglo-Indian liistoryj one of 
the most discreditable to the East India 
Company and the British government, Con- 
aideriiig his instructions, the Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley displayed more moderation than, with 
his own views and feelings, might have been 
expected. He was hostile to missionary ope¬ 
rations, and to evangelical religion in any of 
its aspects, and Jie was surrounded by i 
those who were even more hostile. The 
Baptist missionaries W'ere not snfiTered to settle 
in British India, but were indebted to the 
liberality and Christian feeling of the Danes 
for a home and ae^ihere of operations. Even¬ 
tually, they were allowed to conduct their 
pious enterprises within English territory, 
but it was only wdien a determined expression 
of religious feeling in England created appre¬ 
hension on the pari of the company and the 
board of control, that public opinion would 
influence the parliamentary elections, and 
initiate proceedings hostile alike to the com¬ 
pany and the government,"^ The whole con¬ 
duct of the directors, the board of control, 
the cabinet, and of the supreme council of 
Calcutta was unjust, unchristian, and hostile 
to the spirit of British liberty. To show that 
the author does not allow any partial views to 
dictate so severe an opinion, the reader shall 
have opportunity of judging the event in the 
light in which it has been presented by a popu¬ 
lar reviewer, by no means favourable to Chris¬ 
tian missionaries as a class, nor to the prin¬ 
ciple of Protestant evangelical missions. 
While the tone of the reviewer is sometimes 
barely respectful to the miasionaries, it ex- ! 
tenuates the conduct of the British govern¬ 
ment, and of the Anglo-Indian government ’ 
in Calcutta; yet there is sufficient truthfulness 
of narrative, and sufficient candour in the 
review, to place the history of the affair before 
the impartial reader in such form as to enable 
him to form a correct judgment of the con¬ 
duct of all the parties concerned. Referring 
to Messrs, Carey, Marshmau, and Ward, per¬ 
sonally, the X'eviewet ohservea—Under the 
auspices of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
the latter two, after some pre%dons attempts 
by Mr, Carey, proceeded to Scrampore, then 
under the Danish flag, in 1799, In the first 
instance, such was the apprehended danger 

* The JAfe and Times of Care^, 3farshmijinf and 
Jhardf emBraeht^ ike Jlistor^ of the Seram^ore Mission^ 
By Johu Clark M^arshman,—Ijoogmana, 1359 , Chtis- 
in India * an Historical Narrati^e^ Bv John 
William Kaye, Smith and Elder, 1350. 


from their labours that they were required by 
the authorities at Calcutta to enter into en- 
gagements to return immediately to England, 
But the governor of Seranipore protected 
them for a time, and eventually the Euglisli 
governor-genera!, Lord Wellesley, permitted 
them to remain. Indeed, the latter was con¬ 
tent that they should establish their mission 
ill a settlement beyond tlie reach of British 
interference, where be would be relieved from 
the necessity of disturbing them; and at 
Serampore, where Carey joined them, they 
set up a printing-press, printed tracts and 
testaments in Bengalee, and established board¬ 
ing-schools, out of which they defrayed a 
portion of tlie expenses of their undertaking. 
In 1800, they entertained their first candi¬ 
date for conversion, who, as the marginal 
abstract states, disappointed the missionaries 
themselves. His name, which was Fukeer, 
and his story are both symbolic. He was 
' the flrst native, after seven years of severe 
and discouraging exertions, who had come 
up to the point of avowing himself a Chris¬ 
tian, He was received as a Christian hrotlier, 
witli feelings of indescribable emotion/ TLs 
missionaries persevered against variouB im¬ 
pediments which were cast in their way by 
Englishmen as well as Hindoos, The En¬ 
glish captured Serampore, and in 1802, the 
court of directors ordered the abolition of the 
college at Fort William, with which Carey 
had also connected himself, from a feeling of 
annoyance at its patron. Lord Wellesley. 
Lord Wellesley, who was annoyed in. turn, 
requested the directors to revise their order, 
and in the meanwhile sustained the college 
for a time* The missionaries, on the other 
hand, in the commencement of 1803, actuall 3 ' 
baptized their flrst Brahmin, an amiable and 
intelligent youth named Krlehnu Prisad. 
Before his baptism he trampled on his foiUy 
or sacred thread, to indicate his rejection of 
the creed with which it was associated, and 
then placed it in Mr, Ward's hands, who 
records in his journal,—^ this is a more pre¬ 
cious relic than any the Churcll of Rome 
can boast of/ So far, however, did the mis¬ 
sionaries condescend to the prejudices of caste^ 
that ^ Mr. Carey and his colleagues did not 
at that time consider it necessary to insist on 
a Brahmin’s divesting himself of his thread, 
which they considered as much a token of 
social distinction as of spiritual supremacy.' 
The converts were therefore baptized, aud 
preached to their fellow-countrymen with 
theiracross their shoulders. But even¬ 
tually they were induced themselves to dis¬ 
card tiiem, while to the honour of these par¬ 
ticular missionaries, it ought to be added that 
from the (last they excluded all distinctioup 
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of caste from tlie celebration of tbe boly 
commnjiion, Where the Brahmin Christiau 
had formerly received the elements before the 
Soodra Christian, in this very instance, when 
called upon to lay down a rule, they abolished 
every vestige of caste in this particular, and 
the Brabmin received the bread and wine 
after the carpenter, Krishnu. Their first 
baptism was soon followed by the first mar¬ 
riage of converted Hindoos, by wdiich the 
Brahmin aforesaid, was united to the daughter 
of the carpenter. So far another step was 
made towards the obliteration of caste dis¬ 
tinctions, which the missionaries were unde¬ 
niably anxious to effect. A week after this 
marriage, Gentooism had its demonstmtion 
in return, in the celebration of suttee, when 
nbree women were burnt with their bus* 
bands on one pile, near Mr. Ward's house/ 
Then followed the first burial of a Christian 
convert, at which there was some difficulty in 
overcoming the caste prejudices of his com¬ 
panions, and inducing them to carry his body 
to the grave. Among the Hindoos the Brah¬ 
min only carries the dead Brahmin, and each 
caste the deceased of its own caste only. But 
again the missionaries stood out and comiuered 
this inveterate reluctance, Mr. Marshman 
himself assisting as one of the bearers. A 
later triumph over caste may be ascribed to 
the love of science, when, about twenty years 
ago, the Brahmin students of the Medical Col¬ 
lege at Calcutta consented, for the first time, to 
handle a dead body in the dissecting-room. 
So far, however, the missionaries laboured 
with fair suceesa in individual instances, and 
in 1S05, tliey contributed largely, hy their 
endeavours, to a much greater work—the sup¬ 
pression of the immolation of widows. To 
do them justice, we should bear in mind their 
great exertions in this behalf From their 
first settlement at Serainpore they had been 
unremitting in their endeavours to draw the 
attention of government to this practice. Its 
frequency at the time was little known in 
England, and it awakened no feeling of na¬ 
tional responsibility. Few even in India 
were aware of the extent to which it pre¬ 
vailed, and the missionaries considered the 
first stej) towards its abolition was to bring 
the number of victims prominently into view. 
They accordingly deputed natives in 1808 to 
travel from place to place within a circle of 
thirty miles round Calcutta to make inquiries 
on the subject, and the number was found to 
exceed four hundred in the year. To obtain 
a more accurate return, ten agents ivere the 
next year stationed within this circle, at 
different places along the banks of the river, 
and they continued at their stations for six 
tnonthsi noting down every instance of suttee [ 


which came within their observation. The 
result, even for this interval, gave the num¬ 
ber of three hundred; and Mr. Carey in¬ 
structed one of the members of council on this 
point, and he made a stirring appeal to Lord 
Wellesley, then on the eve of his departure. 
No immediate result follo\Yed that history can 
recognise. In fact, the question vras sub¬ 
stantially postponed for another quarter of a 
century, and tvventy thousand more victims 
ascended the funerd pile before it was de¬ 
cided. But no one who reads these pages 
can doubt that Brother Carey and hie coad¬ 
jutors assisted very materially in preparing 
opinion in India and England to achieve this 
special glory of our creed and dominion, 

1808, the proceedings of the missionaries 
were so distrusted by the government that 
they were required to submit the manuscript 
of every publication to the inspection of the 
Secretary, and could not print a single page 
wi th oilt h i a ur. Th e y wer c al I otv ed, 

hOTVever, to circulate the Bcriptiires, and, as 
Lord Min to had happily recovered from the 
panic of the Yellore mutiny, wdien, in ISOS, 
Serampore fell again into the hands of the 
English, the missionaries were empowered 
to extend their operations. On the rene%val 
of the East India Company’s Charter in 1813, 
there w'as a parliamentary fight for their 
further liberation from restrictions, in which 
Wilberforce sustained them, and in tvbich 
their efforts for the Olivistianimation of India 
were effectually sanctioned. If these efforts 
have not been very successful as yet, never- 
I the]ess their subsequent history has some ele¬ 
ments of interest, and it is not without some 
few ingredients of encouragement. The 
charter of 1813 was the commencement of a 
new era, from which we date a higher theory 
of onr mission in the East, The prescriptit^e 
principles of Leadenlmli Street were then 
abjured; Europeans were allowed freely to 
resort to India; the missionaries have been 
allowed to travel to every division of the em¬ 
pire, and have enjoyed a perfect liberty of 
the press. They have come in contact with 
the strongest religious prejudices of the people, 
and have distributed thousands of tracts ex¬ 
hibiting the absurdities of Hindoo supersti¬ 
tion, in language more fervid than that which 
was considered fifty years ago certain to lead 
to an explosion; and during the formidable 
rebellion of 1857, when the whole of the 
north-west provinces vras in a blaEs of revolt, 
and the most strenuous efforts were made to 
expel us from the country, ' the missionaries/ 
according to Mr, Marshman, Gvere treated 
with uniform deference and respect hy tlie 
most influential classes in the country/ '^ 

Hie Times. 
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Tine notice of tlie work of tlie inisatnTiariea, 
its comiDeisceiiienL. progreas, aiiccesa, the boa- 
till tv aliown to it, is oarrietl tlowu to a period 
(lhl3) lon.LT subHequeot to the j^overnnieiit of 
the Tdsrquis \Yolleyley. Its introduction 
here preveuta the necessity of recurring to 
tlie events to whicli it refera, when relating 
tlie great ]Mditical movements of the early 
portion <jf the nineteenth century. 

At the heginniiig of 1801. both Lords el» 
lesley and CJive con tern pfated retiring from 
their rcKpective governments, hut the events 
which occurred in India comjipllvd tliem. Tnuii 
jnirHorie feelings* tsj remain* !torh those able 
men were surronndei/ l>y difficulties winch 
were Imrdly niqirecinted in Eughttnh because 
of the iu'illiiincy of thedr career* The hnan- 
eiid talents of Lord Wellesley were not con- 
eidered equal to his gifts in other respects, 
and his war against Mysore was w^aged at a 
prodigious expense, Hia lordship’s opinion 


of the powers necessary to a govern or ^general 
were regarded as too anihitious, and some¬ 
times arbitrary, both hy those who carried 
ont hia views in India, and by the directors 
and proprietary of the East India Onmpaiiy* 
He demanded the entire control of the whole 
financial resources of India, a demand wlueh 
ajqieared to the directors unconstitutional, 
nnrensonable, and iinnecessary, Tlieae cuu- 
BuleratioiJs infltienced the nolde marquis in a 
desire to retire from the ouerouB post whiuh 
he liad occupied with so iimcli a ility. Puh* 
lie considerations, liowever, decided the part 
he trmk, and the nsjmet of nfiairs iu Enrojie 
and Til India at the lieginntng of the nine¬ 
teenth century, justified his lordship in devot¬ 
ing file great energies, talents, and experience 
to the govertinient of British India, however 
some portions of his conduct, niid some of hU 
opinions, might be regarded unfavourably in 
India or at home. 




CHAPTER OL 

BELATIONS OF THE FRENCH TO INDIA IN THE OPENING OF THE IOth CENTURY—POLICY 
OF THE MARQUIS WELLESLEY IN REFERENCE TO FRENCH INFLUENCE IN INDIA, 
AND THE ^fAHRATTAS—WAR WITH THE MAHRATTAS—OPERATIONS OF GENERAL WEL* 
LESLEY—BATTLES OF ASSAYE AND ARGAUAI* 


In tlie beginning of 1801 some official changes 
took place lu the supreme government by or¬ 
ders from home* Letters jiateut were issued 
by the crown* apjiointing the Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley ca]>taiii-general in India. The dif¬ 
ferences of opinion and feeling between the 
king’s and tlie company’s officers rendered 
tills step desirable. Officers holding the 
king's cimmiissioii frequently murmured when 
called upon to serve under company’s officers 
of an peri or rank, and someUmeg obedienee to 
such officers was refused, on the ground that 
they did not bold the king’s commiasion* The 
letters patent invested the govern or-general 
wuih fid I comimind over all miruary forces 
emjbiyed within the limits of the company's 
exebtyive trade. They also required his lord- 
el lip’e obedience to all orders, directions, and 
instructions from the first comniissioners for 
the iiffiiirs of India, or from any of her ma¬ 
jesty’s principal secretaries of state. 

L i e u te n a n t -g e ti e ral Ge ra rd, a I'ter wa rd s L ord 
Lake, was appointed conimander-in-ohier by a 
vote of tlie court of directors, on the 1st of 
August, 1800, ill succession to Sir Alured 
Chu ke. In Pebninry, 1801, General Gerard 
assumed hie new functions, and Sir Aiured 
retired. CoIoBcI Stevenson was appointed 
to command in ATalabar and Canara, under 


the civil jurisdiction of the Hon* Ooloael 
Wellesley—shortly afterwards made major- 
genera!* 

Tlie proceedings of the French caused un¬ 
easiness in London and in India, as to the^r 
designs upon that country* In May, 1602, 
Hr. Bosanqnet, then chairman of the court of 
directors, wrote to tlie Marquia \AeUealey, 
informing him that the French government was 
exceedingly jealous of British sovereignly in 
India, declaring his conviction that iho jieace 
recently made with France could not be last¬ 
ing, and advising h!& excellency to be pre¬ 
pared for whatever might ensue upon iti 
violation. Lord Wellesley bad himseh en- 
tertained the opinion that the French would 
spare no pains to unsettle the power of Eng¬ 
land iu Asia, and he had diatiibated agents 
iu all the countries of western Asia and eastern 
Europe, whence intelligence might be pro¬ 
cured or where alliances might be furmed. 
At Constantinople, Aleppo, Bagdad, BiiBSora, 
Alexandria, ifec., British agents served their 
employers with great efficiency. A mission 
had been sent from Calcutta to Baber KliaHj 
8hah of Persia, to ascertain tlie intentioiiB of 
that prince, to form a more correct eatiiuate 
of his military power, and to gain through 
bis court precise Joiowledge of the relations 
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maintained with it by Zemaam Shall of Aft’- I 
gbanistan, who had bo fre^^uently thvtiateii«d 
nortlieva Hindostan* The officer eutniated 
with the mission to the court of Pemia had 
been instructed to gain its assent to some ar¬ 
rangement which would check the incursions 
of Zemaun Shah^ and to form a treaty against 
the French, elioiild they attempt by way of 
Persia to penetrate into India, Captain Mal¬ 
colm had been selected for the perlonuance of 
this delicate and important task. He arrived 
in Bushire in February, 1800, and in twelve 
months transmitted to Calcutta two treaties 
with Persia, one political the other coirimer- 
cial. He returned tn 8e]>tember, 1801, hav¬ 
ing succeeded in all the objects of his misaioin 
He ako formed a good understanding between 
hia guveriimeJit and the Pasha of Bagdad, 
which was considered politic, and an excel¬ 
lent provision against certain schemes sup¬ 
posed to be indulged by the French, The 
opemtionn of the French in Egypt induced 
the governor-general to form a treaty with the 
Portuguese viceroy of Goa, in result of 
which eleven hundred British royal infantry, 
under the command of Sir William Clarke, 
were added to the garrison. Thus the go¬ 
vernor-general, independent of any iustrnc- 
tions received from home, made provision in 
all directions against the much dreaded de¬ 
signs of France, 

The French were aware of all these pro¬ 
ceedings, Their agents abroad and their 
spies in London informed them, for the most 
part correctly, of wliat the governor-general 
of India did, and of the tone of feeling, suspi¬ 
cion, and mancEUvrea of the English cabinet 
and the directors of the East India Company, 
Preliminaries of peace between France and 
England had been much hastened by the suc¬ 
cess of the English in Egypt. They were 
signed October 1st, 1801. The definitive 
treaty was, however, not signed until March 
27th, 1802. The delay in signing the de* 
finitivetr eaty confirmed the English in tiieir 
suspicions that the peace was not intended 
by France to be solid and lasting. Their 
Buspicions were hut too well grounded. In 
October Buonaparte, then elected hrst consul 
for life, addressed the Helvetic republic in 
terms which ahu njed the English. The first 
consni jdainly desired to control the Swiss 
Jiatian in the exercise of its independent 
rights, and indicated that tlie system of pro- 
pagaudisiii and aggression, which the French 
bad proressed to give up, was still their policy. 
Lord Jlawkesbury wrote to tlie French am¬ 
bassador, M. Otto, that the English govern¬ 
ment would not Burrender Biich conquests as 
might have passed to France and Holland 
under the articles of the late treaty of peace^ 


of which the conduct of the first consul to the 
Helvetic republic was considered a vioiatiou. 
Lord Hav^dcesbu^y ako sent instructions to 
the Marquis Wellcfiley iu accordance with his 
coinmunication to M. Otto. On receijit of 
this intelligence, the govern or-general regu¬ 
lated all his proceedings upon the assumed 
certainty of war with France and Holland, 

Oil the 17th of June, 1808, England de¬ 
clared war against Holland* which was soon 
followed by a similar declaration against 
France. None of the vanquished poases- 
sions of France and Holland in Asia, which 
the English were to have surrendered at the 
conclusion of the peace, had been given up. 

The proceedings of the Britiah government 
and the governor-general of India, in refer¬ 
ence to France and Holland, met with the 
approbatimi of the court of directors, but very 
strong difference of opinion existed as to the 
means to be employed. The Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley was for proceeding with all his mea- 
eures on a gigantic scale of expense, propor¬ 
tionate to the grandeur and energy of his 
conceptions. Lord OaBtlereagh, then at the 
lie ad of the board of control, concurred with 
the governor-general, and was as little dis¬ 
posed to economy. The directors considered 
that the operations of the company in India 
should be purely defensive, and should consist 
only in the defence of their trade and territory. 
Lords Oastlereagh and Wellesley tie sired to 
employ the resources of the conqiany for the 
purjjoses of imperial aggrandizement. The 
Gorrespondeuce of these two mitahle persons, 
in reference to the court of directors, eome- 
tiraes resembled that of enemies to the com¬ 
pany, whose duty it was to turn its ]property 
to otlier account than its own use, rather than 
tiiat of high functionaries of the king’s govern¬ 
ment, bound to protect the company, to co¬ 
operate with it, and to regard its trading 
resources witli the same sacred ness of trust as 
the resources of any other company, or of any 
individual Britiah citizens ought to be, and 
in moat cases would be regarded, however in¬ 
different the British govornmeiit generally 
showed itself to the rights of private citizens, 
or of corporations, when such stood in the way 
of ministerial or party convenience. \\ beli¬ 
ever the company laid out money for political 
purposes in the service of the government, 
the accounts were disputed, payment was de¬ 
layed, perhaps refused, or their set dement 
clogged with some unjust conditions. 

In 1803, information reached Marquis 
Wellesley of a secret engagement between 
France and the Batavian rejmblic, in virtue 
of which the latter ceded Cochin and other 
oriental settlements to France. M. Lefebvre, 
a staff' officer at Pondicherryj wrote a memoir 
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justifying the French in resuming these pos¬ 
sessions, under the treaty of Amiens. Ac¬ 
cording to this memoir, while the English 
were wholly occupied in Western India 
against French aggression from that point, a 
secret expedition should he prepared to pro¬ 
ceed from Spain, via Mexico, to Manilla, and 
thence to India. At the same time the Dutch 
republic should send an expedition by the 
Cape of Good Hope to the Spanish islands, 
and thence to Trincomalee. The author of 
the memoir predicted that if France did not 
deprive the English of tlieir Eastern dominion, 
Russia, rapidly advancing in power, would 
attempt it 

A copy of tliis memoir was procured by tlie 
Marquis Wellesley, and he judged that al¬ 
though such a scheme might never be at¬ 
tempted by the governments in question, it 
was evident that tlie national feeling of France 
was directed to the acquisition of territory in 
India, and to the expulsion of tlie English 
thence, as freshly as w-hen first the conflicts 
between the two nations gathered in little 
wars" around ilyhie and Tellicherry, The 
great error of the British had been in re¬ 
storing Pondicherry, when first conquered, 
but the exigencies of peace in the European 
relations of tlie two powers, constrained what, 
received as an oriental policy only, was an 
error and misfortune. 

The conduct of Lord W’eilesley to the 
various branches of the Hahratta empire was 
based upon his knowledge and conjectures of 
the designs of tlie French. He perceived that 
the French hoped through the M ah rat t as, as 
formerly through the Hizam of the Deccan, 
to gain a footing in India. The Mali rat t a 
sovereignties, stretching away from the shores 
of IMalabar to the confines of the Punjaub, 
holding sway in the heart of India, fnrnifihed 
means for French intrigue. If by disciplin¬ 
ing and commanding their armies the French 
gained a military prestige among them, French 
generals might uiidenuine the authorities they 
served, as well as ot^ganise and lead pow’erful, 
well equipped, and efficiently drilled armies 
against tlie English territories in numbers 
which, BO led aud disciplined, no resources 
derivable from England could repeh The 
policy of Lord Wellesley w’as that which 
Lord Cornw^alHs adopted in the Deccan—that 
of compelling or inducing the dismissal of all 
French and foreign mercenaries, and the em¬ 
ployment of strong British contingents, the 
expense of which to be borne by the govern¬ 
ments which they ostensibly defended. This 
was a far more subtle plan than that of the 
French; it was indeed of Frencli origin, for 
it was the scheme by wdiieh Dupleix and 
Bussy ba d so long be l ore ruled the court of 
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Hyderabad, and used the power of the Dec- 
can, in the disputes of peninsular India. The 
Marquis Wellesley had, by wliat was called 
the subsidiary treaty of 1798, secured the 
nizara as an ally. His highness was obliged 
to rely upon a British contingent; his French 
forces were gone, although he still reserved 
some officers aud troops contrary to the treaty, 
and he was rather desirous to increase their 
number as a counterpoise to the overbearing 
influence of the English, 

The Mahratta sovereigntiee at that time 
were the Peishwa, the Guicawar, Bcindiali, 
Holkar, and the Rajah of Berar. The Pe- 
ishwa was supreme in nominal authority, aa 
in real ranlc. He was the grand vakeel of the 
Delhi emperor, but had been partly cajoled 
and partly coerced by Scindiab to make him 
his deputy in that office, w-ho so used it 
aa virtually to wield whatever was left of 
authority, and to bear whatever prestige re¬ 
mained of the name and dignity of the Great 
Mogul. The grand seat of Mahratta autho¬ 
rity was then, as it had always been, at Poonali. 
Dowlut Row Scindlah might be considered 
rather as the chief sovereign in India than m 
a Mahratta chief owing allegiance to the Pe¬ 
ishwa. ScindiaVs territory lay in and around 
Malwa, lying to the west of Central India, 
The Guicowar dominated Gujerat to the 
■west of Sciudiah'a possessions. Holkar pre¬ 
vailed south of Malwa, and ruled in his 
capital of Indore. The Rajah of Berar, or 
as he was more frequently called, tlie Nag- 
pore Rajah, reigned in the city of that name, 
over a wild people, and a country of rigid 
and uncultivated soil cast of the other Mah¬ 
ratta chiefs, and contiguous to the British 
province of Bengal. 

Independently of the apprehensions cre¬ 
ated by their immense resources and their 
inveterate aggressiveness, the Mahrattas 
were evoking at this moment the dreaded 
vision of French intlueuee and ascendancy. 
Though the peace of Amiens had checked 
the overt operations of our redoubtable ri¬ 
vals, their intrigues were still continued with 
characteristic tenacity. Napoleon had sent 
Decaen to India with strict injunctions to 
provide for war while observing the stipu¬ 
lations of peace. Nor tvas this all; for Per¬ 
ron, a French adventurer, who had arrived 
in Hindostau twenty years previously as a 
petty officer in Sufirein’s squadron, was ris¬ 
ing rapidly to the command of the whole 
Mahratta forces. He had disciplined aud 
armed some fifteen or twenty thousand men 
for Scindiah^s service, w’ho were officered by 
his own coUTitrymen, and wdio were not in¬ 
ferior to the trained battalions of the com¬ 
pany. His influence wdth Scindiab was bo 
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unbounded as actually to excite jealousy amoug 
the Blahratta cMefs; and if he had possessed 
the national spirit of Dupleix, or been opposed 
by any leas a soldier than Arthur Wellesley^ 
it is not too much to conceive that our 
Eastern empire might have hung upon a 
thread."^ 

Holkar was as active as Scindiah in dis¬ 
ciplining his troops by French officers^ al¬ 
though he did not set the example, nor em¬ 
ploy BO large a foreign force. Scindiali, 
Holkar, and the Ptajah of Berar were all com¬ 
peting for ascendancy at the court of Poonah, 
the Peishwa, their nominal and rightful lord, 
being not only unable to control them, but 
controlled by them in turn. The Guicowar 
would no doubt have been as forward in tins 
competition as the otlier three, but his ter¬ 
ritory lying seaward, and other circumstances, 
brought him more into contact with the Eng¬ 
lish. His territorial position gave him less 
opportunity of exercising any control at the 
Peishwa’e court, and whatever the differences 
of the other three confederates, they were 
willing to coalesce against him. His preten- 
aions Trere, as if by common consent of the 
other chiefs, excluded. 

The policy adopted by the Euglish was 
more easy of application in his case than in 
that of the Peishwa, or the other nominally 
confederated but really hostile chiefs. The 
English accordingly, having failed to Induce 
the Peishwa to accept and support a power¬ 
ful British eoutingent, treated Avitli the 
Guicowar, wdth whom, for various objects, 
they had been in close negotiation, and upon 
whose power they had been gradually en¬ 
croaching for years. The East India go¬ 
vernment, never wasting opportunities nor 
wanting pretexts, now discovered that Surat 
was shamefully misgoverned. This, and the 
nonpayment of the tribute, formed a good 
justitication for annexing it to the company's 
territories; which plea was further strength¬ 
ened by the constant difficulties arising out of 
the light of succession. The Nabob of Surat, 
like many other vassals of the Delhi enipire, 
when strong enough, became virtually inde¬ 
pendent, and rendered his succession heredi¬ 
tary. But disputes having arisen respecting 
the inheritance, the British interfered and ex¬ 
ercised their authority. A subsequent dis¬ 
pute upon tlie same subject, in 1789, afforded 
a further opportunity for the company, and 
the nabob was treated similarly to the ruler 
of Oude, being compelled to surrender the 
civil and military government of his domin¬ 
ions to the English, receiving in lien a pen¬ 
sion, and with it protection. But the chont, 

* Lihatf/f 31 . 
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or tribute, he had agreed to pay to the Mah- 
rattas, was not so easily settled. The Gui- 
cow^ar prince declared his readiness to relin¬ 
quish his portion of the tribute to the 
company, but the Peishwa was not so 
yielding. 

The Guicowar, further to secure the British 
alliance, yielded the Chourassy district. His 
death, in September, 1800, produced great 
diaturbances; for his son was perfectly im¬ 
becile, and unfit to control the intrigues of the 
court of Baroda. These intrigues speedily 
brought on a ^var between the late prime- 
minister, Nowjee Apajee, and an illegitimate 
brother of the deceased Gnicov^ar; but the 
English, siding with the minister, and fur¬ 
nishing troops, victory declared in his favour. 
Now'jee being unfettered, pursued his econo¬ 
mical reforms by dismbsiug the Arab mer¬ 
cenaries ; but this body refused to disband, 
demanding enorinoiia arrears : afterwards 
mutinying, they eei^ied Baroda and impri¬ 
soned the Guicowar. The Engliah imme¬ 
diately invested Baroda, which surrendered 
in ten days. Contrary to capitulation, many 
of the mutineers joined the rebel Kanhojee [ 
but were pursued, and ultimately, with the 
latter, driven from Gujerat, 

The policy of the English towards the Gui¬ 
cowar w^as pertinacioua, wily, and successful; 
it lay with the discretion of the Bombay go¬ 
vernment whether a contingent oi its army 
should not occupy the capital of Gujerat. 
Tile British were also persistent in urging 
upon the government of Poonah the reception 
of an English force, to be paid for by the 
Poonah treasury; no French, nor other foreign 
officers or soldiers to be admitted to serve the 
Peishwa : but that dignitary, mainly under the 
1 influence of Scindiah, still resisted. Events, 
how^ever, brought about what negotiation had 
otherwise failed to accomplish* The confe¬ 
derates became open enemies* Scindiah con¬ 
ducted hostilities with varying fortiiues* The 
horrors of war rolled over tlie great Mahi'atta 
empire, advancing and receding like the flow¬ 
ing tide, but still coming nearer and nearer to 
the capital. The Peishwa fled to Basseiu, and 
claimed the protection of the English. Tiiis 
was granted on the much-coveted condition 
of his admitting an Euglish division to gar¬ 
rison bis capital. He reluctantly consented, 
and signed an agreement afterwards known 
as the treaty of Basseiu. Meanwhile, the 
flight of the Peishwa to Baesein was treated 
by Holkar, then in the ascendant, as an abdi¬ 
cation, and he, with the other chiefs, appointed 
Ameerut Rao Peishwa in his room. Had it 
not been for this hasty proceeding of Holkar, 
the Peishwa would not, although indebted for 
bis safety to the English, have signed the 
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treaty of Baasein. No sooner had he com¬ 
mitted his hand to the hated stipulations, than 
he intrigued for their violation. He opened 
lip c<iitimnniuationa wiili Bciivdiah and the 
Rtijnli of Be rat for that purpose. While he 
ivas intriguing against hie protectors, they 
were fighting for him. He waa^ by prompt 
ami expert military measures, reinstated in 
hia government, ami the nsntping Peiahvva 
was deposed. The latter, however, so eon- 
dnoted himself towards tlie English alter his 
deposition, tlmt they granted him a pension 
and assigned him a residence at Benarea. 

he engagement concluded between the 
Peisliiva and Colonel Close at Bassein, on the 
last day of the year 1802, was confinued by 
the governor-general on tlie 11th of February, 
1808, By the seventeenth artiule, The 
union of the two states was so firmly con¬ 
nected that tliey were to ho considered aa 
one, and the Peidiwa was not to commence, 
nor ]mi'sne in future, any negotiations with 
any jjower whatever/* A subsidiary force of 
not lees than six thousand regular native in¬ 
fantry, with the usual appointment of field- 
pieces and European artillery men, was to 
coiistitute live contingent* 

The circumstances attending the reinstate- 
meat of the Peisiiwa again brought Genei'al 
Wellesley into prominence. The government 
of IMadras collected a force which Lord Clive, 
tlie governor, placed under the command of 
General Welleisiley. General Lake was or¬ 
dered either to remain in Oude at the head 
of the army therefor to proceed to Hurrylmr 
and take the command of the force there, 

TIte government of India was at this time 
singulaijy well served by diplomausts of 
talent, Mr. Webbe was then resident of 
Beringapatam, a man of extraordinary re¬ 
sources, who was regarded with inijilioit con¬ 
fidence and the highest respect, amounting to 
reverence, by General Wellesley. That gen¬ 
tleman was ordered to Nag pore, to watch the 
movements of the rajah, with whom the 
Peialiwa, in whos^^ interests tlieae movements 
wei'e taking place, was in traitorons corre- 
spomlence. Slajor Mnlct^Ini, whose services 
in Persia had been of such signal importance, 
was ajipoiiUed to Beringapatam, but he ]pro¬ 
ceeded lo the city of ilysore, wliere the new 
sultan resided, as a ]ilacfi affording him a 
better position from whence to watch the 
Mahratta intrigues. Upon these two expe¬ 
rienced pnlitidans devolved mainly the pro¬ 
curing of such intelligence as would influence 
the governor-general’s orders, 

i'be Madras army aasenjbled at ITiirrvhur, 
under the command of tlie Horn General Wel¬ 
lesley, who, on the 9th of March, 1802, com¬ 
menced hi® march towards Poonah, On the 


12tli, he crossed the Toombudm river, Hol- 
kar watched him, but moved away towards 
All m ed uu ggu r an d Ch a n dore, G e u e ral el - 
lesley was joined by the son of Purseram 
Bhovv, and other chiete and sahibs, who came 
to avow their allegiance to the Pelshsva and 
render their support. General Wellesley 
learned from his native coadjutors that the 
usurping Peishwa intended to burn Pijonah 
when the British approached it. The general, 
to prevent such a calamity, performed one of 
the most splendid feats in his whole military 
history. Between the morning and the night 
of the" 19th of April he accomplislied a farced 
march of sixty iijiles, alcliongh detained in the 
Bhore Ghaut for nearly six hours. This 
niarcii seems, in the present day, all but in¬ 
credible* It saved the city; Aineerut Rao, 
the usurping Peishwa, had barely time to 
escape. On the 13th of May the Peishwa 
re-entered his capital, ami resumed his seat 
upon the musuid. The Peishwa was hardly 
reinstated in his authority wlieu he acted in all 
resj>ecta contrary to the advice tendered to 
him by the British government, and upon 
which he had undertaken to act. His ex¬ 
treme vindictiveness infuriated old enemies 
and made new ones. He neglected business, 
aiul KO treated bis troops tlmt they began to 
disband, and the sirdars who had come to his 
standard in a genergua devotion, separated to 
their jaghirea. 

General Wellesley sought to unite by ne¬ 
gotiation Bclndiah, Holkar, and the Rajah of 
Berai in the treaty of Bassein. These chiefs 
temporised, while preparing to reunite their 
forces against the British, Tiiey believed 
that tlIeir united arms could sweep from India 
all other posvers, and concerted means to bring 
this belief to the tsst. 

The governor-general found it impossible 
at such a distance as Calcutta to act with that 
celerity or effect necesaaryi when the lid tugs 
he received from day to day were so diverse, 
and the great Malu'atta chiefs apparently so 
vacillating, while really resolved on war. He 
therefore entrusted his brother, while in com¬ 
mand of the Madras forces, to conduct all 
affairs, civil and military, connected with 
Poonah, the Dcecan, and Hindostan, and with 
full powers to decide any question that might 
arise, and to conciude any negotiations lie 
judged beneficial to the state, with either 
Bcindiah, Holkar, or th e Nag pure rajah, 

Everything done by tliose three potentates 
portended war. Tiiey were active and acute, 
full of vigour and sagacity. The Peishwa 
threw the whole burden of Ids own defence 
upon his ally. He engaged to add fifteen 
thousand men to the army of General el- 
lesley; lie actually sent but three thousaud. 
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and those wretchedly equipped, without am- 
inunitifm, and im payT^iaater or means of pay. 
He had no iutentioii of abaerviiig any of hia 
engagements* Indian princes prided them- 
selves on the ingennity with which they com¬ 
pelled others to keep treaty, while they evaded 
all Htipulations wdiich belouged to it. The 
disposition of the English was, as nsiial to 
postpone, and allow their enemies to gain 
lime hy bootless negoliationa* Lord Welles¬ 
ley, tlie Mon* General Wellesley, and Lord 
Clive were pronqit and decisive, hut the su¬ 
preme council, as well as the coimcils of the 
presidencies, were contimially creating delays 
by plausible ohatructions of some kind. Ge¬ 
neral Wellesley experienced in nob mortifica¬ 
tion from the defective organization of tlie 
commirisarjat of Jiis army, and the Madras 
council was as incompetent as its predeces- 
fiois in previous wars In furnishing adequate 
and opportune support. General Stuart, how¬ 
ever, the commander-in-chief of the Ma¬ 
dras presidency, co-operated efficiently with 
the governor in matters strictly military, and 
so far as he could without exciting the mor¬ 
bid jealouBy of the council. At length, all 
being ready, and negotiations having proved 
fruitless, the sevies of Btirrlng events com¬ 
menced which have been designated— 

THE MAIIRATTA TVAR. 

The diflpositions of the British forces, when 
the grand Mahratta conflict began, were mas¬ 
terly ;—'^The course taken by the governor- 
general, in concert with the governments of 
Sladras and Bombay, was to order the assem¬ 
bly of a corpg d'a'niiie at all the points threat¬ 
ened by Hulkarin the conduct of his operations 
against tiie Peishvva. A corps of observation 
was jjiaced on the southern frontier of the 
Peishwa, to inaintain the integrity of the Bri¬ 
tish poas ess ions, and the territories of the 
iiizam, and the Mysore rajah* Another was 
established, on the north-west frontier of My¬ 
sore, while the Bombay government pushed 
troops to the eastern and aonthern confines 
of tlie territory which it ooiitrolled. The 
n \ zrt 1 n w 11 8 n ot i ii act 1 ve * T h e su bsid i ary fo rce 
at H y d e r a bail j >re p are d for a er v i ce /' 

Tiio lion. General Wellesley made Poonah 
his j>oint of support and base of operations. 
General Lake was appointed to command 
wdiat was called the army of Hindostan; his 
theatre of operations was the Ufahratta cou- 
finea of U/iper Bengal* 

On the lull of Aiignst, 1802, General Wel¬ 
lesley or<lered the Bombay troops In Gujerat 
to attack Bnrocli, which was successfully 
accomplished. The generafs command ex- i 
tended to that remote part, and tliis vast 


extent of authority and reBpopsibility involved 
on his part inconceivable care and anxiety* 
The general ordered Colonel Stevenson, his 
second in coimnaiu), to move forwaid from 
Aurungahad, The 8th waa the first day 
the weather permitted tlic general himself to 
march, on the 9th arriving at the fort of 
Abmednuggur, which was stormed with great 
rapidity and terrible loss to the enemy, Scin- 
diah, writing of tiiis exploit* observed i’—The 
English arc truly a vvoiiLlert\il people, and 
their genera! is a wonderful general* Tliey 
came, looked at the pettiili, walked over it, 
slew the garrison, and returned to breakfast: 
who can withstand them?’* 

After the aiiiTentler of Ahmednuggur, Ge¬ 
neral W ellesley received such intalUgenoe as 
Jed him to place a portion of his troops under 
tJie command of Colonel Stevenson on tho21sfc 
of September, directing him to march by a 
separate road on the 22nd, and form a junc¬ 
tion with the corps under ids own command on 
the 23rd, so m to attack the enemy with their 
united forces on the 24th* On tliq 22nd of 
September the two corps marched by separate 
routes, for the purpose, as General Wellesley 
alleged in bis despatches, of preventing the 
enemy’fl escape by one route while the British 
were pursuing the other, and also beeanse the 
whido army could not proceed, in one day, 
through a certain pass wliich ky In General 
Wellesley’s iiue of march. These reasons for 
the course adopted are so distinct and convinc¬ 
ing, that it is surprising that military critics 
should liave ammadverted upon the general’s 
division of his forces* General Wellesley 
hoped that either corps cotdd keep the enemy 
at bay, if encountered by iiim, until com mu- 
uicatiou were opened with tlie other, Thk 
was not, however, so easy as the generaUnp- 
posed, for, according to tiir Archibald Alison, 
nltiiongh the two British colunma were only 
a few miles apart, tliey were separated by a 
line of rugged hills preventing mutual access* 
General Wellesley having arrived at Nani- 
niah, intended to encamp there, and form bis 
projected junction with Colonel Btevenson* 
Having, however, learned to hia surprise tliat 
the enemy was encamped in full force near 
the village of Assaye, he determined to attack 
them without waiting for Oolone! 8£eveji- 
Bon* The force of the enemy has been very 
variously estimated. Thorn cumputes it at six¬ 
teen regular battalions of infantry (Polilmaii’s 
brigade), amounting to six thousand men; 
the brigade of Dupont, amoimting to twenty- 
five hundred ; four battalions of the Begum 
bhimroo,* amounting to two thousand. The 

* This lady had been a daaciug girl, whom Shiruroo, 
the Swiss adireutorer, who made himself infamous by tbo 
massacre at Patna, had married ■ 
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irregulrti' infantry of Scindiah and tlie Raj all 
of Berar’s infantry probably amounted to as 
many more. The cavalry, Thorn alleges to 
have amounted to thirty thousand. There 
were one hundred pieces of cannon, nume¬ 
rously attended by artillerymen disciplined 
on the French system. 

The force at General Wellesley’s command 
ia estimated by Thorn as twelve hundred ca¬ 
valry, European and native, two thousand 
sepoy infantry, end thirteen hundred Euro¬ 
pean infantry and artillery, constituting a 
force of four thoiwand five hundred. The 
Rajah of Mysore’s and the Peishvva’s cavalry 
were with this force, and amounted to three 
thousand men, Tlie total force of the enemy 
could hardly have been less than fifty-five 
thousand men and one hundred cannon; 
that of the British, the Peishwa, and the Rajah, 
seven thousand five hundrcdn General 
Wellesley left a large detachment of native 
cavalry with his baggage and tents at Kaul- 
niah, and advanced against the enemy. 

As the battle that ensued was one of the 
most sanguinary ever fought in India, and 
General Wellesley ran the risk of a terrible 
defeat, hia generalship has been much criti¬ 
cised, many military critics alleging that the 
attack should never have been made. The 
reasons which infiuenced General Wellesley 
were, however, conclusive. It was of the 
utmost consequence that the enemy should 
not escape, and have an opportimity of initi¬ 
ating a mode of warfare which w^ould have 
proved most harassing to the English, If 
General Wellesley had waited for Colonel 
Stevenson, he would have been attacked be¬ 
fore that officer could have arrived to his 
support, and where the enemy’s large cavalry 
force could liave acted with advantage. 
In the position occupied by tbe Mabi'atta 
forces, tlieir cavalry could not with much 
advantage be brought into action, and even 
the force of their artillery would he limited. 
Tile moral prestige of the English would be 
sustained by a bold attack, inaction would 
have lessened this power on the minds of tbe 
sepoys; they were more likely to act ofien- 
sively with spirit, than defensively with cool¬ 
ness and fortitude. The general knew his 
men, and knew bis enemy, alt bough be after- 
wards admitted that he had undervalued their 
discipline. Lieutenant-general Welsh, in his 
military reminiscences,’^ affirms that the Mali- 
rattas had intended to attack the two divisions 
in detail, and that when they saw only one 
of the corps advancing to assail their position 
they thought the English mad. 

General Wellesley perceived tbe enemy 

* Military/ Meminkcenee& of Tkirit^ Years^ hy Major- 
general Welsh, voli, p. 174, 
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posted near the junction of two rivers, so 
that if he could place himself between them 
and that junction, part of their artillery and 
the whole of their cavalry would be ineffec¬ 
tual, They were drawm up in a peninsula, 
formed by tbe rivers Kaitna and Jooee, in a 
line facing the Kaitna, and about half a mile 
distant from it; the cavalry on the right in 
the neighbourhood of Bokerdun, reaching to 
their line of infantry, which, with the guns, 
■was posted near the fortified village of iVseaye, 
Their cavalry were on the right, and the in¬ 
fantry and guns were on tbe left. The vil¬ 
lage of Ass aye was in rear of ihe enemy’s 
left, and the distance between the rivers was 
about a mile and a-qnarter. Tbe enemy, ex¬ 
pecting tlieir left ffank to be turned, formed 
their right wing of infantry, witli its right 
resting on the Kaitna, and the left on the vil¬ 
lage of Assaye ; their left w'ing being formed 
to the rear, at a right angle wdth the left of 
tbe front line, m potence^ and with their rear 
to the Jooee, the left fiank resting on Assaye; 
there being nine battalions in the front, and 
seven in the second line. About a mile and 
a-half in front of the enemy’s new line was 
the Junction of the two rivers, so that wdien 
General Wellesley formed his army in front 
of the enemy’s front line, the battle field was 
in the form of a triangle, the enemy forming 
the base of it. General Wellesley occupied 
the centre of the space, by which means his 
flanks and rear were covered, the junction of 
the rivers being in rear of his centre* The 
enemy had more than half their guns in the 
front line, the rest in the other line {m po- 
Ufice), The general drew up bis infantry in 
two lines, and the cavalry in his rear.”^ 

General Wellesley had left by far the greater 
part of his cavalry to guard his camp, and ob¬ 
serve the masses of the enemy’s horse. Gene¬ 
ral Wellesley opened a cannonade, which, al¬ 
though well directed, was not successful; he 
had only seventeen cannons opposed to the 
whole front line of the enemy’s artillery. His 
gunners fell fast, and the enemy’s fire was not 
in the least slackened. He ordered bis in¬ 
fantry to advance and carry tbe enemy’s can¬ 
non with the bayonet. This was perforuied 
ill a manner tbe most gallant. Under showers 
of shell and grape they advanced and bay¬ 
oneted tbe gunners, many of whom remaiued 
at their posts to tbe last. 

Tbe British infantry re-forming, ebarged 
the second line of guns, which were supported 
by dense masses of infantry, "with their nu¬ 
merous cavahy in the rear. The Mahratta 
line was 'well formed, their rear turned to- 

* British By Major IViHiflm Hougb# 

Deputy-Advocate Getiemb BeagaJ army. Allen and Co., 
Lcadenhall'Etreet. 
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wards the river Jooee. Ae the British ad- ,; 
vaiiced, the Mahratta cavalry coutmiied to 
cross the rivers on either flank, and get in 
their rear, sabreing the English gunners, [ 
jMany of the artillerymen of t!ie first or van¬ 
quished line of the enemy had pretended to 
be slain, a common artifice in oriental warfare, 
and finding their cavalry advancing against 
the rear of the British infantry, they started 
up, reloaded their guns and fired upon the 
advancing English, Some of the English 
cannon were also turned upon tlie English 
infantry. It will be naturally asked where at 
such a moment, was General Wellesley's 
cavalry. Colonel (afterwards General) Welsh 
says that ""they had just then charged a large 
body of the enemy in front, who had, with the , 
assistance of a very heavy and destructive fire 
from their guns, not only galled, hut nearly 
annihilated the gallant 74th, and pickets on 
our extreme right. This last line, although 
it stood well, was at length broken, and the 
guns captured; while our cavalry pursuing 
the fugitives, fell in with an immense column, 
who, though retreating, opposed them, and 
killed Colonel Maxivell, the brigadier; nor 
w^ere they completely routed without a severe 
struggle, and heavy loss on our side. The 
second line being put 1iot& cJe comhat^ the 
general, who was everywhere, placed himself 
at the head of the 78th regiment, faced about 
and charged the enemy, who were in pos¬ 
session of the first Hue of guns, and routed 
them ivith great slaughter. Here ended the 
conflict; those who had captured our guns 
making ofif as soon as they saw their danger, 
although about half-past five a body of ten 
thousand cavalry came in sight, and made 
some demonstrations, hut dared not charge; 
and at eight o’clock in the evening they en¬ 
tirely disappeared,” 

The death of Colonel iMaxwell had nearly 
occasioned the loss of the battle. He gal¬ 
lantly led on the charge, but received a 
musket ball which inflicted a fatal wound; he 
suddenly threw up his arms, and his horse 
halted; his men, supposing it to be a signal 
for retreat, turned right shoulder forward, and 
galloped along the whole of the enemy's line, 
receiving his fire. When the mistake was 
discovered the men were re-formed, and were 
so anxious to redeem their honour that they 
made one of the most desperate cavalry 
charges ever periormed by the British even 
to the present day, contributing most effec¬ 
tively to retrieve the fortunes of this well- 
contested battle. 

General Wellesley, iu a letter to J^lajor 
Malcolm, describrng the conduct of both armies 
thus wrote:—“ Their infantry is the best I 
have ever seen in India, excepting our own, 


and they and their equipments far surpass 
Tippoo’s. I assure you that their fire was 
BO heavy, that I much doubted at one time, 
whether I should be able to prevail upon our 
troops to advance; ami all agree that the 
battle was the fiercest that has ever been seen 
in India. Our troops behaved admii'ahly: 
the sepoys astonialied me. These ciroum- 
stancea and the vast loss which I sustained, 
make it clear that we ought not to attack 
them again, unless we have something nearer 
in equality of numbers. The enemy’s can¬ 
nonade was terrible,* but the result shows 
what a small number of British troops can 
do. The best of it is, that if it had not been 
for a mistake of the pickets, by which the 
74th w'ere led into a scrape, we should have 
gained the victory with half the Joss; and I 
should not have introduced the cavalry into 
tlie action at all, till all the infantry had been 
broken; and the cavalry would not have been 
exposed to the cannonade, but would Lave 
been fresh for a pursuit. In this manner 
also we should have destroyed many move 
of the enemy than we did." 

The loss of both armies was heavy, but the 
British suffered prtjportionately more than 
the vanquished, owing to the great dispro¬ 
portion of numbers. General Wellesley in 
his despatches computed the Mahratta lose 
as 1200 men killed on the field of battle, and 
four times that number wounded. He com¬ 
puted his own loss, in officers and men, to be 
626 kiUed, 1580 wounded. The fruits of the 
victory were many. The enemy’s gnus were 
captured—'more than one bundred in the field, 
i and t%Yenty pieces more in the pursuit. 
Much baggage and stores were seized by the 
auxiliary cavalry. The best disciplined of 
Scindiah’s infantry, wffio offered the bravest 
resistance, were left hovB de combat upon the 
field. The moral infiuence of the Bntish 
general and his troops w-as much enhanced. 
Colonel Stevenson was enabled to conquer 
Berhampore and Asseergur on the 16th and 
21st of October, while General Wellesley, 
until his Bmall force now somewhatangmented 
by the troops of the Peishwa and British 
sepoys, was free to act with effect in other 
directions, Scindiah sought a truce, and sent 
vakeels into the camp of the general But 
he was not sincere in his negotiations, merely 
seeking to gain time. The general finding 
this to be the case, and indignant that the 
truce uus violated, proceeded to attack the 
Mahratta army under the Bajah of Berar and 
Ragogere Boor.^Jah, on the plains of Argaum, 

Having formed a junction with Colonel 
Stevenson’s corps, the general came in sight 
of the enemy on the 28th of November, 

* Despatch^?. 
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strongly posted near tlie village of Argaum, 
Tjjeir line extended five miles. The village 
of Avgauni, with numerous gardens and en¬ 
closures, lay ill tlie rear; in llieir front a 
plain ivitersected by watercourses. The task 
be l ure the English was not so forniidabla as 
at Assaye^ the enemy not possessing half the 
number uf guns, nor were their artillerymen 
ao well disciplined. The English force was 
more unmerous, and native and Euro¬ 
pean were veterans. This, however, did not 
mncli improve tlie quality of the native forces^ 
wlio behaved ahamefully, and so endangered 
the result of the battle to the EngJislb that 
but for the courage and presence of mind of i 
General Wellesley, the Enlish would un- 
don btc d ly h a ve b ti fie red a d e fea t. I r o aeeo lui t 
of the battle of Argaum ever published poa- 
sesses the united advantages of brevity, accu¬ 
racy, and authority, in the same degree as 
ihoae nccounts given by the conqueror him- 
seif, in hia despatches and letters. In his 
despatch he thus wrote:—1 formed the 
army in two lines; tlie infantry in tiie first, 
the cavalry in the second and supporting the 
riglU, and the ^loguL and Mysore cavalry 
the left, nearly parallel to that of tiie enemy ; 
with the rig lit rather advanced in order to 
press upon the enemy's left." After alluding 
to tlie confusion caused by the unstendiiiesa of 
tlm native troops, the general stated that 
when ids Hue was formed, the whole ad¬ 
vanced in the greatest order; the 74tli and 
78th regiments were attacked by a large 
body, {supposed to be Persians,) and all these 
were destroyed, Seindialfs cavalry charged 
the first battalion 6lh regiment, which was on 
the left of our line, and were repulsed; and 
their whole line retired in disorder before our 
troojm, leaving in our hands thirty-eight 
pi eces of cannon and all thei r amniunitiou. The 
iirit.ish cavalry then pursued them for several 
miles, destroyed great numbers, and took 
many elephants and camels, and much bag¬ 
gage. ' The Mogul and Mysore cavalry also 
pursued the fugitive?, and did them great 
mischief. Unfortunately sufficient daylight 
did not remain to do all that I could have 
wished; but the cavalry continued their pur¬ 
suit by moonlight, and all the troops were 
under arms till a late hour in the night/* 

In a letter to Major Bhaw, military seeue- 
tary to the governor-general,* General Wel¬ 
lesley \vrote~^^ If tve had had daylight an 
liour more not a man would have escaped. 
We should have Iiad that time if my native 
infantry had not been panic-struck and got 
into confuBinn wlieii tlie cannonade eom- 
mehced. What do you think of neai ly tliree 
eutiie battalions, who hebavod so admirably 
* DespRtebes, Toh i. p, 533. 3jid December, 1003, 


: in the battle of Aasaye, being broke, and nm- 
iiing oH when the cannonade commenced at 
Argaum, wliicli was not to he cumi>ared to 
that at Assaye ? Luckily, I hapjiened to he 
at no great dislancB from them, and I \m 
aide to rally them and re-eetablish the haltle. 
If I Imd not been there I am convinced we 
should have lost the day. But ns it was, so 
much time elapsed before I could form them 
again, that we had not daylight enough for 
everything that we Bhould certainly have 
performed. The troops were under arms, 
and I w^as on horseback, from six in the 
morning until twelve at night/* 

I Tlie n ibis ion of Gene ml Wellesley to the 
conduct of the sepoys at Assays being better 
than at Argaum requires eoine qualification. 
In the advance upon the second line of the 
eneiny at tlie former bat tie,two sepoy regimen c a 
in sncceseion gav^e way, and it was only when 
tlie High landers, who had previously suffered 
much in storming the first Hue, advanced 
against the second that it was carried. The 
lose sustained by the enemy in the battle of 
Argaum wqb very great, but could not be 
ascertained with any approach to accuracy by 
the Englieh. That of the latter was severe, 
considering how soon the action was over: 
S4G officers and inen were put hors da combat 
The Brill fill cavalry su fie red little, but forty- 
five horses were either disabled or slain in 
tlie pursuit. This was the third action which 
General Wellesley bad fought, and his repu¬ 
tation liad been raised by each to a very high 
degree, although he had been severely criti¬ 
cised by military connoissenrs for liisgeneral- 
si ii]>. Bis first action against Uhoondia 
was simply a charge of cavalry, wliiuh the 
critica avowed should not have been made on 
the occasion, according to the rules of war. 
Tlie success of the general was regarded as a 
piece of good fortune. It is impossible, how¬ 
ever, not to perceive, where no professional 
prejudice warps the opinion, that the means 
adopted were just such as were calculated to 
accomplish the end immediately in view. 
The battle of Aasaye, it was admittod, was 
conducted in every respect properly, and was 
a great victory, but it was alleged that the 
attack ahould never have been made. Had it 
not been made, it is plain, that no similariy 
favourable opportunity could have been found 
to strike a severe blow upon so numerous an 
enemy, while to evade a battle, must liave 
issued in a retreat before a cavalry four times 
more numerous than the generals whole army. 
The battle of Argaum was described as fought 
against military rule, ami only won by tlie 
aetivity, eelf-reliance, and i>reeence of mind of 
the general. JSo doubt he Imd a suffieieut 
consciousness of hia possession of those great 
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quftUlies to take hie own gifts into account as 
elctneljts of success* If be turned asUe from 
the maxims of military sciencej it was with a 
Inippy audacity like that which Napoleon 
had been for eomfe years displaying in Europe 
and Egypt. The opinion of that great man 
concerning the conduct of General Wellesley 
in India, and especially in the battle of 
Assaye, given many years after, sliowed a 
high appreciation of the genius of the English 
general, although tiie critique of his great 
rival was tiucttired by those personal national, 
and political prejudices to which Na[)oleon 
the First so ofteli allowed hia nitnd to be sub¬ 
jected, The terror which the name of Gene¬ 
ral Wellesley inspired in the soatliem Bfali- 
ratta country was great, and udicrever he 
turned, tlie enemy tied or made a compara¬ 
tively feeble resisfauce* The fort of Gauil- 
gliiir was taken from the E.ajah of Derar,* on 
14th of December, which was followed by the 
peace witli him in three days, under the treaty 
of Deogaum.f 

On the 30th peace was signed with Scin- 
diah, by the treaty of Surgee Angenganm. 
Scindiah was probably influenced in signing 
a treaty, as was also the Berar Rajah, by the 
fear and defection of minor chiefs, Ambajee 
forsook the standard of Schuliali early in 
December, and formed a separate treaty with 
the English on the 16th, Ambnjee was, 
however, treacherous to the English fts to 
Scindiali, for lie refused to deliver up tlie fort 
of Gwalior, so famous in India, and winch, 
according to the treaty, had been ceded to the 
British. It was not surrendered until the 
5th of February, 1604, after a breaching 
battery had opened upon it. In the treaty of 
the SUtli of December, 1803, Scmdiah made 
his possession of tins fortress a sine qua non. 
In a letter to Major Malcolm, written Blay, 
1804, General Wellesley declared—I arn 
convinced that 1 should not have made the 
peace if I had insisted upon Gwalior,’' The 
Marquis Wellesley differed from his brother 
on this question, but events proved that Ge¬ 
neral Wellesley had a more intimate know¬ 
ledge of the subject, and of the policy to be 
pursued, as might be expected from his op¬ 
portunities as commander of the army by w hich 
the disputed treaties had been conquered. 
It was not until tlie 25tli of December, 1805, 
when tlie Marquis Wellesley had returned 
home, after the death of the Marquis of Corn¬ 
wallis, his successor, and when Sir George 
Barlow was governor-general, pro tempore, 
that an end was put to the quibbles and 
questions connected with the fbi’t of Gwalior, 

While General Wellesley was conducting 
* Bedpatcli&s, vol. ii p. 583, , 
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the war in one direction, Getieral Lake was 
operating with a separate army in another, 
and after both armies had eoudneted successful 
campaigns, their respective commandera were 
kept ill cent ill ued vigilance and action, from 
the wayward and uncertain eon duct of llolkav 
and other chiefs, who regarded conventions 
and agreements simply as means of deceit or 
delay, 

In rebrtiaiy, 1804, Holkar, undismayed by 
the successes of the Britiah, detnanded from 
General Wellesley cessioua in tlie Deccan. 
He immediately sent an agent to Bcindiah, 
ill order to induce that chief to violate his 
treaties and join him in an attack upon the 
British possessions. General Wellesley di¬ 
rected Colonel Blurray, then comiiiaiuling in 
Gujerat, to enter Maiwa, and penetrating to 
Indore, attack Holkar in tlie capital of his 
dominions, while another of Colonel Murray's 
detachments was to proceed to the Deccan, 
and act against Holkar there. Lake took 
measnrea on the opposite side of the Blahvatta 
dominions, to render more easy of aocoin- 
plishinent tlie plan of operations from Gujerat 
laid down by General Wellesley, Through-¬ 
out these proceed!ngB, the General displayed 
a BflgaeiouB foresight, and an inuiitive per¬ 
ception of the conditurns of Indian wariare, 
which must strike all persons acquainted with 
the character of the nations of peninsula India 
as indicating the great military genius, and 
general intellectual capacity of the British 
geiicraL His instructions to Cidonel Steven¬ 
son, which were implicitly followed out by 
that officer, and ensured the success of his un¬ 
dertakings, prove the ability of Oeneral Wel¬ 
lesley to make siicceaaful war in India, wliiie 
tliey show how little he regarded the received 
rules of war, where it was politic to depart 
from them :—Supposing tliat you determine 
to have a brush with them, I recommend 
what follows to your consideration. Do not 
attack their poBition, because they always take 
up such as are confoundedly Btrong and diffi¬ 
cult of access, for which the hanks of tlie 
numerous rivers and nullahs afthrd them every 
facility. Do not remain in your own posi¬ 
tion, however strong it may be, or however 
well you may have intrenched it; but when 
you shall hear that they are on their march 
to attack you, secure your baggage, and move 
out of your camp. Yon will find them in 
the common digorder of march; they n ill not 
have time to fonn, which, being but half dis¬ 
ciplined troops, is necessary for them. At 
all events, you will have the advantage of 
making the attack on ground which they will 
not have cimsen for the battle ; a part of 
tlie I r troops only will be engaged; and it is 
possible that yon will gain an easy victory. 
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Indeed, according to tills mode, you might 
choose the field of battle yourself some days 
before, and might meet them upon that very 
ground/' 

It was not reserved for General Wellesley 
to accomplish any very signal feats of arms 
in the hiahratta war, altliough the superin¬ 
tendence of military arrangements over a 
wide tield continued to devolve upon him while 
he remained in India, Whether in the camp, 
the field of battle, tlie barrack-room, the stores 
of the commissary, Ins perfect power of mili¬ 
tary organiKation, his capacity alike for gene¬ 
ralization and detail were observed by all, 
Kor was hia genius less conspicuous in civil 
things. At the desk writing letters and de¬ 
spatches, in viva voce discussion with vakeels 
and ministers, in the durbar of native princes, 
in the chair of government administering the 
affairs of provinces, he displayed as masterly 
parte as when exercising the fniictions of 
wliat was regarded as his peculiar profession, 

W’hen tidings of the battles of Assaye and 
Argaum reached England, the directors paid 
no particular attention to them, and conferred 
no liononrs on the chief by whom they were 
won. The government conferred upon him 
the Order of the Bath. In India his deeds 
TV ere highly appreciated, a sword valued at 
£1000 was voted by the British inhabitants 
of Calcutta- Tlie general was not contented 
with the value set upon his achievements by 
either the crown or the company, althougii the 
Order of the Bath was in those days highly 
estimated. It will interest readers of the 
present day to peruse the general's own lau - 
guage expressing hia sense of neglect. In a 
letter to Major Shaw, he wrote :—“I have 
served the country in important situations 
for many years, and have never received any¬ 
thing but injury from the court of directors, 
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although I am a singular instance of an officer 
who has served under all the governments, 
and in communication with all the residents, 
and many civil authorities; and there Is not 
an instance on record, or in any private cor¬ 
respondence, of disapprobation of any one of 
my acts, or a single complaint, or even a 
symptom of ill-temper, from any one of the 
political or civil authorities in communication 
with whom I have acted. The king’s minis¬ 
ters have as little claims upon me as the court 
of directors, lam not very ambitious, and I 
acknowledge that I never have been very 
sanguine in my expectations that military 
services In India would be considered on the 
scale on which are considered similar services 
in otlier parts of the worltL But I might have 
expected to be placed on the staff of India, 
and if it had not been for the lamented death 
of General Frazer, General Smith's arrival 
would have made me supernumerary." 

In March, 1806, Sir Arthur Wellesley (as 
his Order of the Bath entitled him) left 
India for England, Hia health had sufiered 
considerably, and his dissatisfaction with the 
ministers and the company contributed Etill 
more to induce in him a desire to quit India 
for ever. His service there had made ira- 
pressiona of a lasting kind. He had set an 
example of kindness in his treatment of the 
natives, and checked the arrogance of his 
countrymen wherever it came within his oh- 
eervatiom He established the importance of 
promptitude, both in the field and in negO’- 
tiatbns with native states. His letters and 
conduct had impressed upon the general staff 
of the army, and all officers on service, the 
necessity of acquaintance on their part with 
the people and t 02 >ography of all countries 
made the theatre of war, or which were likely 
at any future period to become so. 


CHAPTER CII. 


MAHEiLTTil WAR {€ontmued)—0?mkTJOm OF GENERAL LAKE—BATTLES AND SIEGES- 
FINAL SUBJUGATION OF THE MAHRATTAS, AND TREATIES OF PEACE. 


Ix tlie last chapter, the operations of General 
Wellesley against the Mahrattas were traced 
through the campaigns in which ho van¬ 
quished Scindiali at Assaye, the Rajah of 
Berar at Argaum, and directed Colonel Mur¬ 
ray’s invasion of Mahva and Indore from 
Gujerat, in order to suppress the power of 
Holkar. It was intimated also in that chapter 


that General, afterwards Lord Lake, operated 
against the Mahratta forces from Bengal. 
His first movements were directed against 
Scindiah, his subsequent campaigns against 
Holkar, The campaigns of Lake were more 
continuous, and involved a fiercer struggle 
over a greater area, but \vere not so interest¬ 
ing in their character as those of the com- 
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mauder iu tlie south. While W'elleBley was 
gaining A\.BsaYe and Arganm, he was winmug 
tbe victoi'ies of Delhi and Laswaree. There 
were three armies acting at the same time 
against the varions hlahratta tribes. 1 svo 
of these wmrc under the supreme direction of 
General Wellesley, one of which was under 
his immediate command, of which for some 
time Colonel Stevenson commanded a sepa¬ 
rate corps ; the other array which Wellesley 
directed was that which operated from Gnje- 
rat, hut which was too far off for him to guide 

It will assist the memory of the reader to see 
tbe dates of the chief actions fought by these 
differ€Tit armies presented in one view:—-Ge- 
neraU^'eUesley, on the 12th August, IBOB. took 
Aliniednuggnr. On the 29tli Aiigiiat General 
Lake defeated Perron’s troops at Coel; on 
the same day, Baroch in Gujerat was taken 
by storm. Lake took the fort of Allyghnr on 
the 4th September, on tlie 11th gained the 
battle of Delhi, On the 23rd September, 
Wellesley gained the battle of Assaye. On 
the 18th October, Lake took possession of the 
fortress of Agra, On the 1st November he 
gained the battle of Laswaree. On the 28th 
November, W^ellesley gtuned the battle of 
Argaum. In October, Colonel Stevenson 
had taken Eerhampore and Asseergur; and 
Colonel W’oodington had reduced Ohampa- 
neer and Fowanghur, Colonel Harconrt 
hod been successful in Cuttack; and Colonel 
PoAvell hod attained advantages in Eundel- 
ciind. Both Scindiah and the Berar Eajah had 
pledged themselves to “ retain no Frenchmen” 
in their service, or “the subjects of powers in 
a state of liostility to Great Britam; nor of 
any of our own, without permission.” The 
Marquis Wellesley had by Ms proclamation 
of August, 1803, brought over most of the 
foreign ofihcers, as well as all our own^ lu 
the four great battles we had talcen above 
three hundred guns, and in the fortresses 
a great many guns, and great quantities of 
military stores. 

To understand clearly the operations of 
General Lake both against Bcindiab and 
Holkar, It is necessary to state that while 
both those chiefs were at war with the Eng¬ 
lish, they were also carrying on liostillties 
with one another. On the 2otli of October, 
1802, a great battle had taken place between 
them at Poouah, in which Holkar bad gained 
a great victory. His army at that time 
eoBsisted of fourteen battalions of ini an try, 
numbering each about ono thousand men, 
commanded wholly by French officers, and 
as many more commanded by native officers. 
His cavalry numbered twenty-five thousand. 
He bad oue hundred pieces of cannon. Both 
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in the cavalry and artillery, especially the 
latter, French officers held iinportant com- 
mands- At that date KoUtar s object was 
not to attack the English, but to destroy the 
power of his competitors. Had he then di¬ 
rected his nnmerons and well-equipped army 
wholly against the British, it was the opinion 
of the best English officers that the confede¬ 
rated Mahrattas would have been too strong 
for us."^ 

On the 27th of December, 1803, Lake 
moved after Holkar, \mih inatructions if pos¬ 
sible to engage liim and destroy bis army. 
In February, 1804, Holkar sought assistance 
from the Eobillas and Sikhs, %vith the view of 
extending a confederation through North¬ 
western India against the English. In 
]\rarcli, 1804, so confident ^vae Holkar of bis 
])ower to cope with all enemies, that be de¬ 
manded the cession of territory in the Doab 
and in Bundelcuud, and asserted the right to 
collect the chout (one-fourth of the landed 
revenue). At the same time, lie made over¬ 
tures to Scindiah for united action against 
the English. AY bile ScindiaVs forces lay at 
Assaye, he sent an army under Ameer Khan 
to assist the rival Mahratta chief. The 
promptitude of General AYellesley in the 
meantime defeated Scindiah, and rendered 
the junction impossible. AY hen at last Hol¬ 
kar resolved to confront the English, he found 
General Lake, flushed with victory over Scin- 
diah, ready to encounter him. The hlahratta 
chief had outwitted himself ; wdiile the Eng¬ 
lish w’ere destroying the flower of Scindiah's 
troops, they were removing all impedimeuts 
that lay in the way of attacMng the still more 
formidable Holkar. 

AYhen the war on the Bengal side com¬ 
menced in June, 1803, about a month after 
the Peisbw^a \vas restored at Poonah by 
General AYcllesley, the following were the 
arrangements and amount of troops —One 
thousand three hundred men under Colonel 
Fenwick at Alidnapore, not far from Calcutta; 
two thousand men nnder Major-general Deare, 
stationed at Mirzapore, on the Ganges, as a 
protection to the province and city of Benares. 
Four thousand nine hundred and sixteen was 
assembled nnder Colonel Harcourt, of iMadras 
aud Bengal troops for the conquest of Cuttackjp 
belonging to the Kajah of Berar. A force 
was assembled on the south bank of Soane 
under Lieutenant-colonel Broughton. Three 
thousand five hundred men, under Lieutenant- 
colonel Powell, were collected near Allahabad, 
for the purpose of invading the province of 
Bundelcuud: ^vhile the grand army under 
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Geiieml Lake^ cpmnmtider-in-ckicf in India, 
aviioimted to ten thousand five ImnUred men; 
these aeted under Ida exeelleiicy's orders. 
The total British force was ahout fifty thou¬ 
sand mein The Blahrattaa were estimated* 
at two hundred and fifty thousand: and forty 
thousand men organized and drilled by 
French officers under M. Perron; and one 
thousand guns. 

The marquis was desirous of striJdng a 
blow before the cold season should allow the 
Mahraltas to cross the Iferlmddah into Hiii- 
dostan. On tlie 29th August, 1803, General 
Lake defeated Perron's troops under the u^alls 
of Allyghurf—stormed ami carried it on the 
4th September, fought the battle of Delhi on 
the 11th September,! released tire 

Emperor, Shah Alum, who had been impri- 
Eoned for many years by the Mahrattas. His 
eyes had been put out hy Ghoolani Khadir. 
General Lake took Agra on the 18th October, 
1803, M, Perron allowed his second in corn* 
maud (M, Pedron) to make military ar¬ 
rangements, ’While he himself returned ’with 
his body-guard to Agra, The capture of 
Allyghur was ejected by blowing open the 
gate.§ 

General Wellesley expressed much admira¬ 
tion of this exploit of General Lake, which, 
he declared, he had often attempted, without 
being able to accomplish, Allyghnr would 
]ia%'^e proved a most formidable place for an 
escalade. 

On the 7th of September, Lake marched 
from Allyghnr, and encamped near Delhi on 
the lltk. The enemy consisted of six thou¬ 
sand cavalry, and thirteen thousand iu fan try, 
under the command of a French officer, M. 
Louis Boiirquieu. Lake’s force was only four 
thousand five hundred meiL Bourquiou de¬ 
spised the English brigade which had ad¬ 
vanced against an army. He had intreiiclied 
himself before Delhi, Bupjposing that he would 
have been attacked hy a very superior force. 
He resolved at once to attack the English, 
and for tliia purpose tVirew out his whole 
cavalry force, which, when they approached 
nearly to musket range, halted, and the in¬ 
fantry passed them. These were met hy the 
English with close and successive volleys, by 
which their ranks were broke, and they fled 
behind their guns. Against these the Eng¬ 
lish intrepidly advanced, under a terrible live 
from cannon and musketiy. The British in¬ 
fantry gave one volley and charged, opcidug 
their ranks to let the cavalry pass, whose 
charge was splendid. The battle was short, 
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sharp, and decided. The result,^—'Shah Alum 
was restored to his throne. He had been in 
the hands of the Mahrattas since 1771— hi nee 
he left the alliance and protection of the Eng¬ 
lish at Allahabad at that time. At the junc¬ 
ture of the battle of Delhi, he was treated by 
Scindiah just as the Peishwa, the rightful 
sDvereigu of the Mahrattas, was treated at 
Poouah. He was obliged to issue the orders 
of Sciiidiah as the decrees of the empire. 

General Lake was authorised hy the go- 
vernpr-genera! to establish at Delhi a settled 
form of government in the name of the 
Mogul. Ho then departed for Agra. On 
the 24tlj of September, Lieut.-colonel Ochter- 
loney, deputy-adjutant-general of the Bengal 
army, was nominated resident at Delhi, where 
only a battalion ofaepoya, and lour companies 
of recruits, gathered in the surronuding conn* 
try, was left in garrison. There had been 
many British as well as French officers in the 
service of Scindiah \ the former left his raulcs 
a^ soon as pioclamation of wmr was made by 
the governor-general. These officers having 
joined the cprps under General Lake, were 
employed as guides, were used to strengthen 
regiments weakly officered, and were ap¬ 
pointed to the coiumand of Mewatides, as the 
recruits about Delhi >vere termed. It \va& 
ouQ of those officers, named Lucan, that Uew 
up the gates of Allyghur, and led the Eng¬ 
lish safely through the intricate ma^es of the 
place. 

On the 2ud of October General Lake 
reached Muttra, ivhcre Colonel Van del pur 
joined him with a detachment. That gallant 
officer afterwards earned distinction for him¬ 
self as a good cavalry officer. An important 
event occLirred at this place; eeveral British 
officers and some French, in command of a 
detachment of troops sent by Scindiah to join 
General Perron, surreiiderecl themselves pri¬ 
soners of war to Colonel Vandeleur shortly 
before the arrival of General Lake. TWe 
detachment consisted of several regular bat¬ 
talions of Sciudialf s army, and its surrender 
much weakened hie force. 

On the 8th of Qctober, the army arrived 
at Agra, and on the 0th the Rajah of Bhiirt- 
pore offered a treuty offensive and defensive. 
TliU was an immediate advantage to the 
British, for the rajah sent five thousand 
such m. they were, to operate with Lake's 
army before Agva. The garrison acted with 
vigour, arresting all the European officers si 
once, a measure of salety and of dan^eri for 
some of officers were in the EugHsh 

interest, Others were, liowever, true to th& 
Mahrattas, and the loss of their services was 
irreparable to the oity. 

Seven battalions of iho enemy occupied the 
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glacis and tlie town, with a well-appointed 
and i>dweiful artillery, directed, in many 
cassB, by iutelligeiit Prencli officers who had 
not been pkced under arrest. The first opera¬ 
tion of Greneral Lake, after going through the 
essential prelhninaries in laying siege to a 
fortress, was an attack against the posts 
occupied by these battalions, wbieli was suc¬ 
cessful, The enemy made an obstinate de¬ 
fence within the towni, hut Lake seized a 
large mosetue, from wdneh a heavy hre was 
kept up against the enemy. In two days 
after this success, the enemy's infantry out¬ 
side the fort siirtenderecJ, minibering two 
thousand five hundred men. This terrible 
reverse did not diminish the exertions of the 
troops within the fortress. It was not until 
the ITtli that the breaching batteries opened. 
On the ISth, under the influence of an Eng¬ 
lish ojBcer within tbs fortress, the garrison 
surreticiered. The Mahratta troops, five 
thousand five hundred in number, marched 
out prisoners of war. Twenty tumbrib of 
treasure, containing 22 lacs of "rupees, equi¬ 
valent to £220,000, were obtained in the 
treasury. The ammunition and stores were 
very valuable, as Agra was mote a depot of 
arms and a treasury than a strong fortifica¬ 
tion, H, Perron, the French commander, 
had the false he od and effrontery to claim the 
money as lils personal property—a claim 
which was of course rejected. Colonel Hess* 
ing, the governor, having honestly avowed 
that the treasury contained only the property 
of the state. 

General Lake's proceedings had been so 
well calculatecl, and so complete, tliat 8cin- 
diah’s plans Were soon entirely frustrated* 

Two battalions of Semdiah's army liad 
escaped from Delhi; these formed a jilncfion 
with fifteen battalions, the remainder of the 
corps, the advance of which had surrendered 
to Colonel Vaudeleur, Guns and a force of 
cavalry accompanied these battalions, making 
a very fine army, which hung upon the rear 
of tlie English, but did not attempt the relief 
of Agra. The main object was to watch 
Lake's movements, deceive him, and recap¬ 
ture Delhi, so as to regain possession of the 
person of the Moguh The army of Scindiah 
fieked convoys, harassed reinforcements, and 
bombarded Cotnmbo, Lake having left Agra, 
waste the north-west of Futtehpore Sikree, 
when the booming of the cannon at Cotumbo 
broke upon his ear. The next day (the 
30th), by a forced march, leaving his Ileavy 
guns and baggage at Futtelipore, the arm}' 
advanced to Cotumbo, near which it en¬ 
camped next day. 

General Lake determined on an attempt 
with his cavalry to seize the guns and hag- 


gage of the enemy, while bis infantry was on 
the march. At eleven o'clock on the night 
of the Slat, Lake, with the cavalry, began a 
forced march, and after a progreaa of twenty- 
five miles, came up wdtli the enemy at Buuriae 
ou the Ist of November, Their force con- 
Bisted of seventeen hattaliotis of infantry, of 
much less than the usual strength, not ex¬ 
ceeding together nine thousand men; a ca¬ 
valry division of about five thausand men, 
and a powerful artillery of seventy-two guns. 
The Maiirattas had heard of the approach 
of Lake, had magnified his army, and re¬ 
treated rapidly from Cutumbo, Tliey were 
making a forced and confused march when 
liis advanced guard beheld the etruggling 
crow'ds in their wdld Mahratta costume, their 
guns showing darkly in the grey morning. 
The guns were lugeiiionsly chained together, 
a circumstance which baffled Lake's cavalry^ 
who found that they were unable to retain 
their conquests, for, as they retired to reform, 
the artillerymen jumped up from beneath the 
guns and bore them away. Lake checked the 
progress of the enemy until his infantry ar¬ 
rived at twelve o'clock. He formed them in 
two columns of attack. The enemy awaited 
the attack wdth two lines of infantry, tlie guns 
drawn up in doable lines in front of the first 
I rank of the infantry, the rear guns being placed 
in the intervals of the first line. The vil¬ 
lage of Mokaiilpore was between the two 
lines of the infantry near the right flank It 
W'as fortified, and partly rested on a rivulet 
which covered the enemy's right* The Mah- 
ratta cavalry were well posted lu the rear of 
tiieir second infantry formation, Tbe posi¬ 
tion was a fine one, and the appearance of 
tlie ftDops stalwart and contideM. 

Lake arranged a portion of his cavalry so 
fts to watch that of the enemy, the remainder 
to support his attacking columns. What used 
in those days to be called “ galloper guns ” 
Were arranged so as to support the advancing 
infantry. Lake himself, with one of the 
columns of attack advanced against the 
enemy's right formation of battle* The co¬ 
lumn was badly formed, confusign arose in the 
ranks, the men came up slowly, and the 
sepoys showed a disposition to leave the 
fighting as much as possible to the Europeans, 
The officership of the British w'aa bad, and 
only by hard fighting, and after terrible 
courage, did they sueceetJ* The cannonade 
of the enemy was cool, prompt, and rapid :— 
The effect of this fire, which was terrible in 
tlie extreme, was felt With peculiar severity 
by the 7fith regiment, w'hich fine body, by 
heading the attack, as usual, becanje the 
direct object of destruction, So great indeed 
was the loss of this corps, and sucli was tlie 
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furious firo of tlio cu^iny, tlmt tlio coni- 
mander'in-eliief deemed it more advisable to 
baateu the attack with that regiment, and 
those of the native infantry, consisting of the 
second regiment, twelftli and sixth companies 
of the second battalion sixteenth, which had 
closed to the front, than to wait till the re¬ 
mainder of the column should he formed, 
whose advance had been delayed by unavoid¬ 
able impediment/^ 

The guns were captured. The enemy gave 
way on the left, as the success of the British 
on the right became assured. The daimtless 
indifference to danger shown by the Scottish 
soldiery struck the enemy with awe, and 
while the men opposed to them died at their 
posts, those on the left became so intimidated 
as to offer an inferior resistance. The day 
was won by the right attack. The loss of 
General Lake was extremely heavy. Slajor 
Hough thus details it;—The loss in killed 
and wounded anioimted to 824. Of these the 
cavalry lost 258; his majesty's 7Gth regiment, 
213; the 2md battalion, 12th, and the com¬ 
pany's 16th native infantry,* lost 188; leaving 
the remainder, sixty-five, to be divided among 
all the other corps—and 553 horses killed, 
wounded and missing. The guns captured 
w ere se venty - one i n ii umber. ” Lake's s ecr e t 
letter explains the nature of the battle. The 
following extracts are full of interest:— 

** These battalions (Scindiah'e) are uncommonly 
well appointed, have a mostntiraerousaidillery, 
as well served as they can possibly be, the gun¬ 
ners standing to their guns until killed by 
the bayonet; all the sepoys of the enemy be¬ 
haved exceedingly well, and if they had been 
commanded by French officers,the event 
would have been, I fear, extremely doubtful. 

I never was in so severe a business in my 
life, or anything like it, and pray to God I 
never may be in sueli a situation again. 
Their army is better appointed than ours, no 
expense is spared wliatever; they have three ' 
times the nurahcr of men to a gun as we 
have, their hnllocks, of w^hich they have many 
more than we have, are of a very superior 
sort; all their men's knapsacks and baggage 
are carried upon camels, hy which means they 
can march don hie the distance. We have 
taken all their baxaar, baggage, and every¬ 
thing belonging to them; an amazing number 
were killed—indeed the victory has been de¬ 
cisive. The action of yesterday has convinced 
me how impossible it is to do anything 
without British troops, and of tliem there 
ought to be a very great proportion." Had 

* Tkc Ifith were removed to the brigade in which his 
majesty's 76lh were, owing to gallant coadtict ia the 
attack on the town of Agra in October, 1603. 

t Hic prodatnatiou bronght them over. 


we been beaten by tbese brigades, the conse- 
cfucnces attending such a defeat must have 
been most fatal. These fellows fought like 
devils, or rather like heroes, and had we not 
made a disposition for attack in a style that we 
should have done against the most formidable 
army we could have been opposed to, I verily 
believe from the position they had taken we 
must have failed.” 

The general was of opinion that the organi¬ 
zation of tho British army was dangerously 
defective ; that the sepoys would seldom fight 
well, unless mixed with a proportion of Euro¬ 
peans, which he thought should never be less 
than one to four, hut, if possible, in a much 
greater proportion; and that under any cir¬ 
cumstances their devotion was not to be relied 
on. Pie considered that the loyalty of the 
Bengal sepoys was not worthy of confidence, 
and that if they were trusted as the main 
strength of the army, British power in India 
was ** suspended from a thread.” These views 
of the general produced no effect upon the 
policy or opinions of the company. 

In 1804 the operations of Lake and his 
lieutenants against Holkar were nii fortunate. 
Lake dispatched Colonel Mon son against biin 
with the forces of the Rajah of Jeypore; 
while Muri'ay, by the orders of General Wel¬ 
lesley, as before shown, acted against him from 
Gujerat. Holkar soon lost his possession b in. 
Hiiidostan, north of the Chambul, and was 
hemmed in between ^Murray and Monson. 
From these difficulties he extricated himself 
through the faults of his adversaries. IT array 
was tardy, Monson was utterly incompetent, 
and believed the sepoys to be disloyal. His 
rearguard, comraanded by Baboojee Scindiah, 
was betrayed by that chief. 

When the rainy season commenced, General 
Lake went into cantonments at Oawnpore, 
too remote to render assistance to IMonson. 
General W'ellesley was of opinion, that had 
Lake fixed his head-quarters at Agra, Monson 
might have been saved from discomfiture and 
disaster. Lake was not as competent to 
manage tbe operations from Bengal, as Wel¬ 
lesley was from the south. Indeed, General 
^Yellesley threw much of the blame of Mon- 
son's ruin upon General Lake* 

Lake marched from C awn pore, and arrived 
at the general rendezvous at Agra on the 
22nd of September. The strategy of Lake 
* was unskilful; Holkar proved more than his 
match. After the bad arrangements of Lake 
had caused a considerable sacrifice of muni¬ 
tions of war and provisions, Holkar succeeded 
in engaging the generars attention with his 
cavalry, while he conveyed his infantry and 
artillery to Bel In, and laid Biege to it. The 
Mohammedan population "were insurgent. 
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An intense fanaticism against Climtians ani¬ 
mated the wliole people, and Colonel Ochter- 
lony had mnch difficulty in ropuessing insni'- 
rectioin He called in the troops dispersed in 
the neighbourhood^ strengthened the defences 
of the city, and gave the command of the 
forces to Lieutenant-colonel Burn, the senior 
officer* 

^'rom the 8th of October to the Loth, the 
siege was maintained by Holkar, and Ochter- 
loiiy, with his few irregular soldiers, con¬ 
ducted a defence not often surpassed in skill 
and valour. Like Colon el, afterwards General 
‘Williams, at Kars, half a century later, ho 
was everywhere, superintending the detail of 
the army, but was not so suceeasful in attach¬ 
ing to him the people of the city he defended. 
It is doubtful whether the enemy would not 
have succeeded, had not Ochterlony contrived 
to apprise Lake of his circumstances, the ap¬ 
proach of whose advance guard was the signal 
for the retirement of HoJkar's army, which 
consisted of twenty thousand infantry and 
one hundred guns. As he retired, he plun¬ 
dered the country in every direction. Lake 
pursued the cue my with Ids cavalry, and 
overtook him while encamped at night. The 
general, instead of attacking the camp with his 
troopers, fired grape into it from his horse 
artillery guns, which allowed Holkar to 
escape. Lake still maintained a hot cavalry 
pursuit. Holkar, who was with his cavalry, 
would hardly have been so ready to fly, Imd 
he not heard of a signal defeat inflicted upon 
his infantry and artillery at Deeg. To that 
place, Major-general Fraser had pursued 
them. A battle was fought, during wdiich 
General Fraser lost Jiis leg, and the command 
devolved upon Colouei Monson, who nobly 
redeemed his former ill fortune by good con¬ 
duct and bravery; nearly two thousand of 
the enemy perished in this battle. The En¬ 
glish lost three hundred and fifty, killed 
and wounded. Eighty-seven guns were 
captured, and the enemy were obliged to 
abandon the open country and take shelter 
in the fort of Deeg. This place belonged 
to the Rajah of Bhurtpore, with w-hom, in 
1803, Lord Lake had made a treaty offen¬ 
sive and defensive. He, like most of the 
native princes, proved to be a traitor. Lord 
Lake resolved to punish him as well as inflict 
further defeat upon the enemy he sheltered. 
The fort and citadel were taken by storm 
after an obstinate defence. 

On tlie 2oth of December, the Engllsli were 
in possession of all the guns of the remaining 
artillery of Holkar*s army, of the stores of the 
fort, and of that army. Two lacs of rupees 
were found in the treasury. In conquering 
the intrenched camp, fort, and citadel, Lake's 


army lost only forty-three men killed, and 
184 men wounded. 

The general left a garrison in Deeg, and 
marched with his army on the 2Sth. On the 
last day of the year he ^vas joined by Major- 
general Dowdeswell, with his majesty’a T5th 
regiment and a supply of stores. The army 
halted until Kew Year's Day, and marching 
in the evening, reached Bhurtpore on the 2nd 
of January, 1805. This fortress was situated 
thirty miles W. N. W. of Agra. Having 
battered a breach, Lake attempted to storm 
on the 9til, and was beaten off with a loss 
of 450 men killed and "wounded. He 
erected fresh batteries, as the enemy suc¬ 
ceeded in stockading the bread k Major- 
general Smith, arriving with three battalions 
of sepoys and one hundred convalescent 
Europeans, and Islimael Bey, a partisan of 
Holkar, having come over with a regiment of 
cavalry, a second storm w^ns resolved upon, 
which took place on the 21st, when a breach 
was pronounced practicable, from intelligence 
gained by the following stratagem:—To learn 
the breadth and depth of the ditch a haviklar 
and two troopers of the 3rd native cavalry 
volunteered their services. Dressed like the 
natives of the country, and pursued by men 
as if deserters, they got to the ditch by the 
stratagem of pretending to he enemies of the 
English and wishing to enter the fort, by 
which plan they passed along the ditch to a 
gatew^ay and saw the breach, then galloped 
back to the army. They were rewarded and 
promoted.”* 

This storm also failed, with terriblo loss. 
Eighteen officers w^ere killed and wounded, 
and more than five hundred men. Tiie re¬ 
mainder of the month the army lay before 
the fortress, w'atched by the cavalry of HoL 
kar strongly reinforced, various affairs of 
outpost occurred, and Holkar's troopers made 
attempts more skilful tlian gallant to intercept 
or interrupt convoys from Agra, compelling 
Lake to keep a considerable portion of his 
army marching backw^ards and forwards, to 
ensure the safety of his stores and escorts. 

The chiefs with Holkar quarrelled; some 
withdrew to Rtdiiicund, some to Rajpootana. 
General Smith w’as sent in chase of some of 
these parties, without much plan either on 
his own part or that of Lord Lake, and with 
little result beyond the loss of some officers 
and men in ca%"alry skirmishes, and the re¬ 
turn of the troops w^earied with incessant 
marching. On tlie 10th of February Major- 
general Jones arrived with a division of tJie 
Bombay army, consisting of two battalions of 
king^s troops, foim of sepoys, and about six 
hundred native cavalry, 

* Thom. 
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Lord Lalce had now a large army nntl 
a groat many generals, and if Bhurtpore 
\\m not impregnable he must take it. He 
a tUird tiinD, however, failed, with a loss of 
894 men hilled and -wounded* The conduct 
of the soldiers was excellent, The sepoys 
fought r^ith a qniet Bubiuiasioii to the word 
of command, the Europeans with devoted 
courage* Heither Lake nor his geiterals 

showed iniieh ski II, and tlie task itself was 
most difficult. Cannon continued to play 
upon the place until tlie 22nd of February, 
wdien a fourth storm took place* The Hon* 
Brigadier Moiisoii, wdio had shown such in¬ 
capacity when co-operating wuth Colonel i 
Murray in a previous campaign, coinmaiuled 
tile stormers, W'ho were in numLier more than 
three thousand. The brigadier fought witli 
desperation, and kept Iiia men fighting udien 
no resnit could liapjjen but their destruction; 
they were beaten, with a loss of nine Jiundred 
and eighty‘Seven men killed and wounded. 
Fgw assaults in Indian sieges, and few de¬ 
fences, were more tcvHhle than this, as the 
following description shows :—“ The bastion 
to be attacked was extremely Steep, and there 
■was no possibility of getting np to the sum* 
mlt. Several soldiers drove their bayonets 
iuto the \va11, one over another, and endea¬ 
voured by these steps to reach the top, but 
■were knocked down by logs of tvood, and 
various mlssileB, from above. The etiemy 
from the next bastion kept up a destructive 
fire* Several efforts were made against the 
curtain* The enemy’s grape told witii fatal 
effect The people on the walls threw dowm 
upon the beads of the troops ponderous pieces 
of timber, and flaming packs of cotton, pre¬ 
viously dijipcd in oil, follow^ed by pots filled 
■with gunpowder and other conibustibleB, the 
explosion of which had a terrible effect. The 
struggle was carried on wdth the moat deter¬ 
mined resolution on both sides. Brigadier 
Monsoti strained himself to the ntmest in 
maintaining the unequal struggle : but after 
two hours* arduous exertion, he was reluc¬ 
tantly compelled to relinquiah the attempt, 
and return to the trendies.’*^ 

Lake might well be dispirited after so 
m an y fai 1 ur es. H e ha d con sum ed an i mmena c 
amount of stores and ammunition; Ins guns 
w^ere 'worn out; the cost of hiS army had 
been very great, lie still persevered, order¬ 
ing supplies from Agra and Allyghiir* At 
this juncture the rajah's treasury became ex¬ 
hausted* Lake had been recentl}^ exalted to 
the peerage, and the rajah made that dr- 
cum stance the occasion of fi icudly overtures* 
He sent a vakeel to Lord Lake, congratulating 
him on his being ennobled, and expressing a 
* Major Hongh* 


desire for peace. On the 10th of Aprils ISOSi, 
the treaty W'aa signed* The chief cUvises of 
it were, that the rajah w'ould pay tiventy lacs 
of rupees (£200,000), never employ any 
Europeans in Ids service, ami the fortress of 
Deeg was to be retained until there w'ss no 
longer a possibility of renewed treachery ou 
his part, or the English w^ere satisfied of his 
amity* 

Lord Lake Tvm much chagrined at the 
failure before Bhurtpore, and attributed it 
mainly to his deficient material, the fewness 
of his officers of engineers and artillery, anti 
men who understood sapping and mining. 
The British officers displayed daiintless bra¬ 
very, and but little milftary ability. The 
first act of Lord Lake after the siguatnre of 
the treaty Was to make a cavalry attack upon 
the camp of HoJkar, who hovered about seek¬ 
ing for a favourable moment by some bold 
manoeuvre to raise the siege* Lake routed 
him, killing many of his men, and capturing 
many of his horses* The indomitable Holkar, 
however, soon found new recruits and new 
resources, and went about, like a Tartar chief, 
plundering all around* Lake then disposed 
of that portion of Ids army, which he desired 
to keep the field, along the 'western bank of 
the Jumna^ ■Well placed for co-operation as 
new events might demand. 

Holkar retired into Joiidpore and Raj poo- 
tana* Lake, with five regiments of cavalry, 
four of infantry, aiid a strong body of horse 
artillery, followed and eought battle* The 
Mahratta requested the assistance of the Puii- 
j'aubec chiefs. The Siklis, iu a grand national 
council, agreed to w'ithhold all aid from the 
fugitive* TliiS decided the fate of Holkar, 
wdio, as well as Scindiah, agreed to a treaty 
of peace. The treaty with the latter included 
various minor chiefs, such as the Rajahs of 
Jon dp ore and Kotah, the Ranee ol Odeypute, 
&c. The treaty was ratified on Ohrktmas- 
day, 1800. Peace, however, was not altoge¬ 
ther restored* Meer Khan, the best general 
of Holkar, and claiming to be an indepen¬ 
dent chief, felt aggrieved that he was net 
named m the treaty* His remonstrance hav¬ 
ing lieen treated carelessly, lie sarcastically 
observed, “a fly may torment an elephant," 
and retired to bis house. Soon afterwards he 
appeared in arms in Rajpootana, and caiiaed 
immeasurable trouble. He managed his de¬ 
sultory warfare so well, that he acquired an 
independent position, and was afterwards re¬ 
cognised as a nabob by the English* Holkar 
became mad a few years after, and Meer Klian 
became the vicegerent of Holkar's dominions, 
in the name of that chiefs wife* It was not 
until the 9th of January, 180G, that the Bri¬ 
tish army retraced their steps. 
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Tims ended tlie gpeat M ahratta \vav. Bome 
of tlie bitterest enemies of tlie Englisli made 
good terms fpr tliemselvea ; it was tlie interest 
of tlie Britisli to conciliate them. Some of 
tlie moat faitlifal friends of the companyj who 
W'ere ^Yeak, were thrown aside and exposed 
to the vengeance of the Ma)irattaa. The 
Rajah of Jeypore %vaa qnq of these, and it is 
to the discredit of Dord Cornwallis, in his se¬ 
cond government, and of G-oveimpr-goit*3ral 


Barlow, that this iujaatice was perpetrated 
with their sanction, in spite of the indignant 
protests of Lord Lake, who, under the antho- 
nty of a previoua governor-genernl, Lord 
Wellesley, liad formed a treaty offensive and 
defensive with the rajah. The bittei^ taunt 
of Hydcr All tluia again justified—that 
no coiiiidencfi could be placed in the English, 
as a treaty made by one governor-general 
was revoked by another, or by the company. 


CHAPTER GIIL 

resignation of the ATARQUIS WELLESLEV—MARQLTIS CORNWALLIS SUCCEEDS HBI— 
POLICV ARD DEATH OF HIS LOEDSHIF—AFPOINTAIENT AND REVOKj1T16N OF SIR 
Q. BARLOW—NOMINATION OF LOUD M INTO—AFT'A IRS OF MADRAS—MUTINY AND 
MASSACRE AT VJELLORE.-ARRIVAL OF LORD MINTO—HIS POLICY. 


DuaiNQ tlie campaigns with the Mahrattas, 
and for some time Biibaequently, there were 
various changes in the presidential and chief 
governments, wliiph affected the general policy 
of the English in India. Lord William Beii- 
tinck's arrival in Madras was beneficial tq 
that presidency. The hlarqnis of Wellesley 
was apprised hy Loi d Oastlereagh, in 1803, of 
the war with France, and was urged to make 
the expenses of India be paid by tlip reveiuies 
of India, whlcli the noble governor's warlike 
policy rendered impossible. When the ge¬ 
neral government in Calcutta lia^rd that 
PVance had taken possession of Holland, it 
increased the militaiy ardour of his excellency, 
Ilis brother’s successes la tjie Deccan tended 
to the same result; and he became more and 
more committed to a policy, auich too warlike 
for the views of the board of control, and the 
court of directors. In 180o, when iutelHgence i 
reached Lord Wellesley that England de¬ 
clared war against Spain, aud that his go¬ 
vernment relied on bis prnilence and vigour 
to protect the Eastern dependencies qf Eng¬ 
land from any casualties in the re^nh, his 
lordship's military ardour found renewed 
scope. 

On tlie 30th July, 1605, Lord Cornwallis 
arrived at Calcutta, to assume a ^ecqmj time 
the united office of governor-general and 
commander-in-chief. Lord Lake, much to 
his uie^rtification, was nominated to the com¬ 
mand of the forces in the Bengal presidency. 
Lord Wellesley shortly after returned to En¬ 
gland. The Marquis Oornwallis had re¬ 
ceived instructions from the court of director 
and the board of control to carry out the 
policy which when before in India lie had 
juiliated, of holding no connection, and carry¬ 
ing qii no hostilities, with the Mshrattas. 


He scarcely waited for the Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley to quit Calcutta hefore he began to 
reverse all that that nobleman had done, or 
authorised his generals to perform, in con¬ 
nection with the late war. Treaties and 
arrangements ^vere revoked, and alliauces 
dissolved, so that his lorJehip, by his disregard 
of the actual state of things, sowed broadcast 
the seeds of future trpnblea all over India. 
Some of these were nipped in tlie bud, others 
grew and ripened. Blood aud treasure had 
to flow again freely l^efore this error and pre- 
cijjitancy of Iiia lordslii]* could be retrieved. 
The Marquis Wellesley might possibly have 
avoided both the Mysore and Main-a tta wars, 
§ 0 , at all events, 3[r. Secretary AYebbe thoiigld, 
whose opinion was as good as any in India; 
blit tljesq wars liaving been brought to an 
issue, and treaties framed resulting from sucli 
issue, itw^aa perilous policy to act as if notfiing 
had pocurred, ajid to treat matters ns if tlie 
quo anic heUiim had been Buddeulv 
restored by the hand of Proviilence. 

While the stern and indignant reniou- 
strauces of Lord Lake and other officers were 
hefore him, tlie marquis sickened and died. 
He died at Ghazepore, on the 5Lh of October, 
1805.^ Bir G. H. Barlow succeeded as go- 
vernorTgeneral. He adopted the policy of 
his predecessor," abandoning all coimection 
with the petty states, and generally, with the 
territories to tlie westward of the tJuiima." 

On the death of Lord Cornwallis, Lord 
Lake, as the senior officer in India, assumed 
the command in chief, when he was about 
to retire from the country, indignaiit at his 
previous superceaeion. 

Barlow was not long permitted to wear his 
new honours. The court and cabinet were jea- 
* Mill, vol. vl. p 658. 
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loae of the company's infiiience, and revoked. 
Sir George’s appointment, giving the high 
post to Lord Minto. The latter candidate 
had power and influence in parliament; Sir 
George had only hla talent and long services. 
These quallBcations availed little in com¬ 
parison with parliamentary and court influence. 

While these changes were passing in Cah 
cotta, Lord William Ben tin ck was winning 
lame for himself by the ad mini strati oil of the 
affairs of Madras. He completely altered the 
fiscal management of Tajijore, w^hei'e pecu¬ 
lation prevailed among the natives to an ex¬ 
traordinary degree. The conditions of Malabar , 
and Canara, the conclusion of a subsidiary 
treaty with Tra van core, suppression of insur¬ 
rectionary movements among the polygara, 
introduction of new judicial and revenue 
systems engaged the attention ofliis lordship, 
and repeatedly drew from the directors the 
expression of their approbation. 

On the ITtli of October, 180i, Sir John 
Cradock sncceeded General Stuart as com¬ 
mand er-in* chief of the forces in Madras. 
General Wellesley retired from Madras when 
his brother resigned the government of India, 

In consequence of the war in Europe, Lord , 
"W. Bentinek retained Pondicherry. His at¬ 
tempts to introduce there good revenue and 
judicial systems, to govern the settlement 
fairly, were countervailed as much as possible 
by the French residents, who were nearly all 
spies of the French government. Among 
tho many events in which Lord W. Beutinck 
had a deep interest, there w^as none that so 
much affected his own interests and reputation 
as the mutiny at Vellore, which broke out in 
the month of July, 1806. 

Bir Jolin Cradock, when commander-in-chief, 
found no code of military regulations for the 
arm}"^ of Madras ; and in March, 180J, he pro¬ 
posed to Lord W. Bentinck the formation of 
one. His lordship recommended the council 
to adopt such as had already appeared in 
orders;'^ other regulations approved by the 
genera], he commended to the conBideration 
of council. 

The tenth paragraph of the code thus formed 
ran as follows“ The sepoys are required 
to appear on parade with their chins clean 
shaved, and the hair on the upper lip cut 
after the same pattern, and never to wear 
the distinguishing mark of caste, or their ear¬ 
rings when in uniform. A turban of a new 
pattern is also ordered for the sepoys.” This 
last clause was added in the new regulatione. 
TJiis tenth paragraph " of the new military 
code, haying been Inserted among the old 
orders, did not come under the consideration 
of the governor and councih The sepoys did 
not appear to take any particular notice of 


this order. The first symptoms of dlssatis- 
faction arose in the 2nd hattaliou of the 4th 
regiment of native infantry, which composed 
part of the native garrison of Vellore, On 
the 6til and 7th of hlay they objected to 
wear the turban, and did bo with an insolent 
manner, and with indications of a mutinous 
spirit. Tliey were reduced to order by the 
stern application of authority. The Madras 
government was surprised to liear of this; 
they had not noticed the paragraph until the 
reports of these demonstrations against the 
turban had reached them. Inquiry was lu¬ 
st itu ted, and the native officers and men gene¬ 
rally jjrofessed to hai-^e no objection to the 
turban. The governor issued an order to 
the troops, declaring that ^'no intention ex¬ 
isted to introduce any charge incompatible 
ivith the law^s or usages of their religion.” 
The commander-in-chief, a self-willed man, 
did not think it necessary, and it was not 
published. Probably if it had been promul¬ 
gated no good would have resulted, for al- 
thougli the objections of the sepoys were 
conscientious and sincere, they were formed 
upon false representations made by political 
emissaries. This may readily be conceived, 
as Vellore was the place appointed for the 
residence of the sons of Tippoo Bui tan; they 
were all o'Wed a large sum for the maintenance 
of their dignity, and their retainers were 
numerous. Every vagabond Mysorean who 
wished to attract their notice settled in the 
neighbourhood, and treated them as sove- 
reigus. The Mohammedans of all ranks re¬ 
garded them as the rightful rulers of Southern 
India, and therefore as aggrieved by infidela 
and foreigners. They were held sacred by 
the devotees, as sons of the great apostle of 
Mohammedanism in Southern India. These 
princes encouraged this disaffection, and not 
only favoured, but expended, it \vas after- 
%vai'ds alleged, large sums of money to promote 
disaffection. A conspiracy amongst the Mo¬ 
hammedans of Southern India, to overturn 
the British government by general insurrec¬ 
tion of its own soldiers, had been set on foot* 
The means of accomplishing this, was by 
persuading tliem that their religion was 
endangered; that the English desired to 
make them Christians by force. Borne pre¬ 
text in the violation of caste privileges was 
souglit, and, as the English officers were very 
ignorant of the native languages and preju¬ 
dices, it ^vas believed an opportunity would 
soon be afforded. The tenth paragraph of the 
military code furnished such an occasion. 
Fakeers went among the troops, with the con^ 
nivance of the native officers, and persuaded 
them that the turban violated their caste, that 
the screw on the front of their uniform was a 
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cross, and that tlie order concorDing tlieir 
beards was an infringemeTit of tliQ Koran \ 
tliat they innst strike a great blow foi^ their 
religion, or submit to be xnade Christians by 
force. These reports were spread not only 
among the troops at VcllorGjbut all the sta¬ 
tions of Southern ludia^ more especially 
among those which formed the contingent at 
Hyderabad, in the Deccan. 

Infoi'ination was given to the commander 
at Vellovej by a soldier named Mustapha Bey, 
that a conspiracy for revolt and murder ex¬ 
isted among the native troops* His state¬ 
ment was absurdly Tel'erred to the native 
officers. They declared the gtatement false, 
and accused the witness of continued drunken¬ 
ness, wliich at times affected his reason, and 
til at lie was then labouring under such halhi- 
cinatiom The want of vigilance, intelligence, 
and a proper knowledge of their troops by the 
European officers was such that the statement 
of the informer was discredited, and the ac¬ 
cused were believed, wdiose interest it w\i3 to 
conceal the fact. The information probably 
Iiastened the revolt, and made it premature for 
the purposes of the general conspiracy* 

On the loth of July, at two o'clock in the 
morning, when the English soldiers of his 
majesty's biU.h regiment 'were asleep, the 
sepoys rose and fell upon them. Colonel 
Faneourt, thirteen of his officers, ninety-iiino 
non-commissioned offieers and privates, were 
massacred, and fifteen others died of their 
wounds. Nearly all were injured to some 
extent Tiie rage and fury of the fanatics 
was boundless, and their thirst for blood such 
as has characterised j^rolianimedan zealots 
everywhere, in every age of their history. 
Ko quarter was given, no pity was shown, 
Comrades in arms, who had fouglit by their 
sides, and perhaps rescued them from peril, 
were murdered in their sleep, or cut down 
or shot as they niahed forth undressed to 
seek the cause ol alarm. Th ere was a searching 
eagerness for blood on the part of these men 
such as only klussnlmans can show. Tlie 
massacre was not confined to the two com¬ 
panies of the filHli regiment; every European 
that the mutineers couhl reach they bar¬ 
barously slew and mutilated* All the Euro¬ 
peans, military and civil, must have perislied 
had not some awoke in time to arm, and made 
a most gallant and desperate defence, I'he 
common soldiers fought w’ith discipline and 
courage when all their officers were killed or 
wounded. Even after tliefr araiminition was 
expended they charged the revolters in line 
with the bayonet, and performed prodigies of 
valour, 5lr. Thornton^ gives the following 

* C^ff-p fers m fJ/e Jlisiu/y oj Indiu, 

Ey Edwnril ThonitoTi, E?cp i/omlon, Allen, 1S40, 
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condensed and faithful account of what en¬ 
sued :—"About four hours after the com¬ 
mencement of the attack, intelligence of it 
was received by Colonel Gillespie, at the 
cantonment of Arcot, a distance of about six¬ 
teen miles, and that officer immediately put 
In motion the greater part of the troops at 
his disposal, consisting of the llHh regiment 
of dragoons and and some native cavalry, of 
tlie strength of four hundred and fifty men* 
Putting himself at the head of one squadron 
of dragoons and a troop of native cavalry, he 
proceeded with the greatest celerity to Vel¬ 
lore, leaving the remaindor of the troops to 
follow until the guns under Lien tenant-colonel 
Kennedy, On his arrival, Colonel Gillespie 
effected a junction with the gallant residue 
of the fiOtli \ but it was found impracticable 
to obtain any decisive advantage over the in¬ 
surgents until the arrival of the remainder of 
the detachment, which reached Vellore about 
ten o'clock. The main object then was to re¬ 
duce the fort. The mutineers directed their 
powerful force to the defence of the interior 
gate, and, on the arrival of the guns, it was 
resolved that they should be directed to blow¬ 
ing it open, preparatory to a charge of the 
cavalry, to be aided by a cliarge of the rem¬ 
nant of the fi9thj under the personal command 
of Colonel Gillespie* These measures were 
executed with great precision and bravery, 
The gate was forced open by the fire of the 
guns—a combined attack hy the European 
troops and the native cavalry followed, which, 
tiioug^h made in the face of a severe fire, 
ended in the complete dispersion of the in¬ 
surgents, and the restoration of the fort to 
its legitimate authorities. About three hun¬ 
dred and fifty of the mutineers fell in the 
attack, and about five liuudred were made 
prisoners in Vellore and in various other 
places to wiiich they had fled*" 

At Wall ajabad, Hyderabad, and vanous 
other places, the officers in command were 
more cautious; and when they heard of the 
terrible catastrophe at Vellore, they disarmed 
the Mohammedan sepoys, and their alarm 
amounted to panic, 

Lord\Y. Bentinck instituted a commission of 
inquiry. His covmeil and the commander-in- 
chief of Madras w'ere for vigorous measures 
of puiiislimcnt. The government at Calcutta 
was for a course between extreme severity, 
and that of extreme leniency insisted upon 
by Lord "W. Bentinck, Finally, a temporary 
incarceration, and the banishment of some, 
were the punishments inflicted by Lord W, 
Bentinck, The Mohammedan soldiery believed 
that the English dare not punish their brethren, 
or so dreadful a massacre, inflicted with unre- 
I Icnting bloodthirstmess, would never have 
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been treated so lightly. Neither Lord W. 
Bentinek nor General Oradock was equal to tlie 
emergency, and the directora recalled both. 
The sons of Tippoo and tlieir dependents were 
removed to the neighbourhood of Oaleutta, 

Hr, Hay man Wilson, in tracing a parallel 
between the mntiny of 1857 and that of 1806, 
attributes both to the same causes—religions 
fanaticism, and caste prejudices, acted upon by 
agents of a political conspiracy. This is the 
ti uc philosophy of hotli revolts. The learned 
doctor, however, is of oinnion that in each 
case the British olhcers displayed most cul¬ 
pable ignorance of the habits of thouglit and 
prejudices of the troops tlio^' commanded, and 
that, in consequence of this ignorance, out- i 
rages were offered to the religious feelings of 
tile soldiery sufficient to provoke revolt- 

In ISOG the inwocation was chiefly given 
to the Mohammedan soldiery; and the family 
of Tippoo, tlieir abettors, and the chief Mo¬ 
ll nmmedaii families of the Deccan made use 
of the dissatisfaction thus excited to create a 
military revolntiou, in the hope of driving the 
English from India, and once more asserting 
Mohammedan ascendancy. In 1857, the 
same state of things as to the feelings of the 
soldiery and the folly of the English officers, 
in reference to both Mohammedan and Erah- 
iniiiical devotees, furnished the hlohammedan 
pirinces of tlie nortli-u^eet with grounds for 
organizing a conspiracy which wmuld include 
the Hindoo princes, and originate one more 
grand struggle for tlie expulsion of the English. 

Mr. Petrie succeeded Lord William Ben- 
tinck in the government of Madras. The 
new governor had immediately to encounter 
a most extraordinary opposition from Sir 
Henry Gvvillim, one of the puisne judges of 
Madras, whose language against him and his 
government from the bench shocked the no¬ 
tions entertained by the English of judicial 
propriety. , The Indian judges had fre¬ 
quently proved themselves neither just nor 
temperate. The intemperate and political 
judge was ordered home by the king’s govern¬ 
ment. Sir G. Barlou', haviug vacated the 
government of Bengal, was nominated to that 
of Madras. Mr, Petrie, wlio had held that 
post provisionally, resumed his former position 
as member of couiicih 

Lieutenant-general Ilay Macdowal suc¬ 
ceeded General Oradock as commander-in¬ 
ch ief of the Madras army. That presidency 
remained for years, as it nearly always had 
been, torn to pieces by the disputes of all 
classes of persona connected with the adminis- 
t rati on of its affairs. 

Lord Minto haviug niTived at Calcutta 
at the end of July, 1807, he at once an¬ 
nounced a policy opposed to annexation, and 


to all interference with the native states. He 
ostensibly adopted the opinions of Governor 
Barlow and the Marquis Oornwallia, where 
these differed from tlio policy of Marquis 
Wellesley. 

Tlie general feeling of the small native 
states who had been betrayed by the policy 
Lord Minto came to India to perpetuate was 
irrepressible. His lordship perceived this, 
and was extremely anxious to do what lay 
in his power to soften it, but the directions 
from home were peremptory. The board of 
control and the directors were alike bent upon 
a timid time-serving policy towards peoples 
who were acute enough to perceive iU weak¬ 
ness, and dishonest enough to take advantage 
of it, in spite of i^romises, oonvoiitions, trea¬ 
ties, and even their experience of the danger 
of arousing British 2>ovver, 

During the year ISOS, tho new governor- 
general was much occupied in the affairs of 
the Deccan; tho nizam became bo bewildered 
by the intrigueB of liis ministera, and the chief 
raj all e of hia dominions, and the conflicts of these 
l>ersons ’with one another and the English 
resident, that he abandoned all hope of direct¬ 
ing the governuieut, and sunk into Bupineneag, 
Various impraeticahle measures were urged 
upon Lord filinto by the board of control, 
which ’wae little influenced by the conclnsive 
reasons urged by Indian statesmen against 
them. An impression was at this time en¬ 
tertained at home, that a balance of power 
might be established in India for the security 
of the several states, and for the interest of 
the whole; but eucli a system liad never 
existed in that country: it seemed to be op¬ 
posed to the character and constitution of 
tliose states, Rapine and conquest were their 
legitimate pursuits, being sanctioued by tho 
principles of tlie religion professed hy the 
Mohammedan power, whicli was dead to all 
semhlance of public faith, justice, or huma¬ 
nity, In justice to the directors of the East 
India Company it must be remarked, tliat 
their arguments, remonstrance a, and protests 
wnth the board of control against a policy so 
injurious to India ^Ye^Q as ceaseless as they 
W'ere unavailing. Meanwhile, the sti'ange 
policy of alienating the fiienda that had been 
faithful, and of conciliating every robber mul 
assassin wdio liad hy the acts of villany com¬ 
mon in the East, or by hia audacity, made him¬ 
self po^veiful, prevailed at Calcutta. Among 
the cliiefa wIlicIi received favour from the 
English, was one Ameer Khan, referred to on 
a former page as Holkar'a chief general, to 
which office lie had risen from the condition 
of a private horseman. This person had, in 
spite of previous treaties, a considerable por¬ 
tion of llolkar’s territory mado over to liim 
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hy Lord Miuio; and a formal treaty sealed 
the bond of amity between tliiB desperate 
robber and murderer and the East India 
Company. Altliough Lord Minto engaged 
the alliance of tliis person^ it was not until 
the government of the Marriuis of Hastings 
til at the plunder was^ perpetrated upon Holkar 
in Ilia favour, and a treaty formed to secure it 
to him tlirougk no Icaa n personage than Mr, 
Metcalf. One passage of Ameer Khan’s liia- 
tory will illustrate the character of the man, 
and the niDialityotEuglisb policy in those days; 
for there waa.no pressing necessity to force the 
English into an alliance with him to the dis¬ 
advantage of other chidfs realty wmrthy their 
protection and ariiity. This Ameer Khan 
had hoen Jiterally hired to nuircler ono Bevaee 
Sing by a potentate who was the rival of the 
latter, Tho Ameer found in this commission 
an eui]jIoymeut to* hia taste/and thus nccom- 
pi is heel i 1 1 “pSo vac a SI n g: 1 1 ad baa n p er- 
anaded to promise a visit to Ameer Khan, 
blit W’^hen the hour came, the liajpoot chief, 
■w li 0 pro ba biy had r ece i ved eom e intellig on ce 
of the designs against hia life, hesitated. 
Ameer Khan, when he learned his irt'eso- 
hiiion, mounted, and proceeded with a few 
followers to the sliriue of a ^lohammedan saint, 
close to the, walla of Nogorc. He was here 
joined by Bevaee Singt wliom he reproached 
fur his fears, and asked him if be thought it 
possible that a man who cherished evil designs 
could sliow such confidence as he had that 
day done, by placing himself in the power of 
tho ^*0 meant to betray. Bevaee Sing 

eonfeesed Ida error. Presents, dresses, and 
even turbans (a pledge of brotherboocl) wore 
exchanged, and Ameer Khan swore at the 
tomb of the saint to be faithful to his new 
ally, who was persuaded to go next day to 
his camp, Mdiere splendid preparations were 
made for his roGeidiou, and a number of chiefs 
appointed to meet him. Tlie troops were 
under arms, some on pretext of doing honour 
to the visitor, others apparently at exercise. 
The guns were loaded with grape, and ^minted 
at the ipnarters prepared for tlie rajah, wUo^ 
with hie principal adherents, to the number 
of two hundred, were seated in a large tent, 
when it w’as lot fall upon them at a concerted 
signal : and while the ofheersof Ameer Khan 
saved themselves, all tlie Rajpoots were inlui- 
nian ly massacred by elimvers of grape and 
musketry from every direction. Of seven 
hundred Jiorae that accompanied Bevaee Sing, 
and continued mounted near the tent, only 
two hundred escaped; the rest were'‘slain, 
and a number of Ameer Khan'.s peojile, among 
wliom was one of his own relations, fail muler 
the promiscuous fire of the cannon, Scvace 
Sing had been killed hy grope, but his head 


was cut off, and sent to Mann Sing, who 
revvarded Ameer Khaii with a jag hire and a 
large sum of money,'' * 

To the close of ISIS, the ahuirs of Baroda, 
Gujerat, the Guicowar, and the Fcislnva, 
engaged the English in negotia- 

tioBB and mediations. It w^'is also neecasary 
to have.recourse to arms oh a small scale, and 
reduce several forta belonging to the Katty- 
w^ar rajahs. 

The affairs of Onde in 1810-11 gave great 
Goueern to the geiicral government. The 
causes of anxiety wore precisely similar to 
those wiiicli had always existed since Oude 
became a source of strength and weakness to 
the British. The vizier waai anxious to gain 
from biS'zemindars high rents, utterly indif- 
feront to the capacity of the laud to )deld 
them. The zemindars were turbulent and 
fraudulent; tlie 2 >oorer cultivators sleek, sly, 
treacheroua, and dishonest. Oude and Ire* 
land exhibited many features of rcsemldance 
in the relations of landlord and cultivator. 

The external political relations of British 
continental India denianded the diplomatic 
skill, and drew largely upon the time, and 
energies, of the governor-general, from his 
arrival to his departure. The French were, 
as usual, the bngbear of Calcutta politicians. 
At the close of 1807, it was rumoured that 
the French intended to invade North-western 
India by way of Persia and A£fg]\anktan, 
and witli the aitl of these ^wvGrs and of 
Turkey. It was feared that all Mohammedan 
India w^ould rise in revolt at the appearance 
of an allied French and Slussulman force any¬ 
where. Lord Minto appointed Colonel IMal- 
colm (afterwards Sir John) his agent in Persia, 
with powers idenipotent!ary in Persia, the 
Persian Gulf, and Turkish Arabia, suspend¬ 
ing the authority of the agents at Bagdad, 
Bussora, and Bush Ire. Pi'om Bnsliire he 
transmitted, in 1808, all historical review of 
the ^H'OgrcsB of French intrigues in Persia, 
and of the miiitfiry proceedings of the 
Rnasians on tlie north-west frontier of that 
country. Colonel Malcolm was unable to 
reach the Persian capital, the intrigues of the 
French liaving aucceoded in gaining a pro¬ 
hibition from the shah. The efforts ot Colonel 
^laicolm v'ere followed by those of Sir Har¬ 
ford Jones from England in 1607-6. He 
succeGded in making a treaty by which tlie 
French ambassador was ordered to leave 
Persia. In 1608-9, Colonel Malcolm travelled 
along the Persian and Arabian coasts, gaining 
inteliigenec, and watching vigikatly every 
indication of Iiostile injflaciicefl. In 1810, he 
snccecded in gaining a gracious reception at 
Teheran, wliero he remained until Sir Gore 
Sir Jobn Malcolm. 
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Oustiley arrived there from Eaglaiul aa am¬ 
bassador from Ilia majesty* 

Soon after his arrival^ Lord Blinio also 
dispatched an envoy to the court of Cabuh 
to counteract French and Russian influence 
ill that quarter. The person selected for this 
ofllee ivas the Hon, Moinitstuart Elphiustone, 
who conducted himself wdth such temper^ 
wdsdom, and address, in exceedingly difficult 
and provoldng circnmetaiices, that he con¬ 
cluded a treaty in June^ 1809, securing the 
alliance of the court of CabuJ against the 
French contingent, upon any invasion of 
India. T}ie revolutions in Cabul, and the 
constant dangers to which it was exposed 
from Persian invasion, rendered English 
diplomacy extremely delicate and cautious. 
All the qualities required in the arduous 
position were united in the Horn Mountstnart 
El])hiii 3 tone, Mr* Hanhey Smith was dis¬ 
patched upon a mission to the Ameers of 
Sciade, to promote the common object; the 
result was, ** an agreement of friendsliip, which 
excluded the tribe of the French from settling 
in Scinde.” The object of the Ameers w^as, 
however, the conquest of Cutch, and %vheu 
they found the English indisposed to aid 
them in an aggressive war, they became very 
indifferent about tlie agreement of friend¬ 
ship,” and “ the tribe of the French*” 

A mission to the Sikhs was conflded to Mr* 
Metcalfe. The celebrated Runjeet Sing was 
then monarch of Lahore, That chief led 
troops to tlic north-west confines of the com¬ 
pany's Bengal territory. The governor- 
general wisely supported the efforts of Mr. 
Metcalfe hy troops, xiuder the command of 
Colonel Ochterlony, taking care not to violate 
the territory of Runjeet* It was a species of 
diplomacy which the >Sikh rajah very well 
understood, and he entered at once and 
lieartiiy into the negotiations. The stipu¬ 
lations of a treaty were signed in 1809, which 
constrained Runjeet not to retain imposing 
military forces on the north side of the Sut¬ 
lej, and the English not to interfere ^with 
the interests of that territory. The present 
of a beautiful carriage and pair of carriage 
liorses wonderfully pleased Runjeet, who 
punished several inferior chiefs who had in¬ 
flicted injury upon British officers. 

From 1800 to 1814 disputes occurred 
with the Fepauleee on every supposable 
subject betxveen tvvo oriental border powers. 
The Englisli imclerrated the power of Kepanl, 
mid afterwards paid clearly for having done so. 

In the Eastern Archipelago, Lord Bliiito 
displayed great activity, but an account of 
events there must be reserved for a separate 
chapter. 

The disputes with the King of Ava, 'which 


! had continued for many years, more or less 
active, in consequence of the immigration of 
the Muglis to British India, broke out witli 
more than usual violence in 1811. The 
origin of it xvas thus briefly stated in a letter 
from the Bengal government to the court of 
directors, 23rd January, 1812;—In the 
early part of the past year, 1811, a native of 
Arracan, named Kingberring, whose ancestor, 
as w ell as himself, possessed lauds to a cou- 
siderablc extent in that province, near the 
frontier of Chittagong, and w'ho, in conse¬ 
quence of his having incurred the displeasure, 
and been exposed to the resentment of the 
King of Ava, took refuge, with a number of 
his followers, in the district of Chittagong, 
about fonrteeii years ago, meditated the deaigii 
of embod3dng those followers, as well as other 
Muglis, who many years since emigrated from 
AiTaean, This project he actually carried 
into execution in the month of May, 1811, 
having either by persuasion or intimidation, 
induced a large body of Mughs to join his 
standard. Partly owing to the secrecy and 
caution with, which he carried it into eflhet, 
and partly to the negligence of the darogas 
(native magistrates) of the Thaiinas on the 
frontier, hla proceedings were unknown to 
the magistrate of Chittagong until he had 
crossed the i^auf river, which forms the com¬ 
mon boundary of the two countries.” 

This acconut, although official, is inaccu¬ 
rate. It is painfull}^ difficult to rely upon 
any documents published by the board of 
eontrol. They generally consist of extracts, 
partially culled out of official despatches, ami 
often garbled or curtailed* It would ajipenr 
from other documents in possession of the 
Bengal government, that Kingberring's plan 
of organizing an attack upon Arracan was 
known to the local magistrate, who declared, 
in a report made to his govermnent, that, in 
consequence of being apprised of it, he sought 
to arrest that person, hut could not succeed. 
The local authorities displayed such culpable 
negligence, that they appeared to connive at 
the raids of the Mughs, and gave to the 
government of Ava much just cause of com¬ 
plaint, and war was imminent. Lord Minto 
dispatched Captain Canning as envoy to 
Rangoon, to appease the goverumeiit of Ava. 
Captain Canning promised that Kingberriug 
and his associates should find no shelter in 
the British territory. This promise vras vio¬ 
lated. Captain White, in his narrative of tlie 
disputes with Birinah, goes so far as to 
allege that the promise was made to deceive; 
that neither tlie envoy nor tlie government of 
Calcutta were sincere In their Btipulations.^ 

led to t^e Biimese By Cniitwn VV. White. 
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Tlie result ot Kiugbemug's invasion of' 
Ari’acau was tluis announced to the court of 
directors hy the government of Calcutta 
“Your honourable court ■will oh serve from 
the tenor of these last adviceSj (from the 
magistrate of Chittagong, dated the 11th and 
14th of January,) that, contrary to expecta¬ 
tion and appearances, tlie government of Ava 
has found the means of collecting a force of 
sufficient strciigtli to defeat tlie troops of 
Kinghcrring, who, deserted hy most of his 
followers, has become a fugitive* That inim- 
hers of his people wdiom he dreiv from Chitta¬ 
gong, and the inhabitanta of Arracan, have 
fled for refuge to onr terri tones, and more 
are expected. That the magistrate, with a 
view to prevent the probable incursions of 
the Bii'jnese troops iji ]nirsnit of tlie fugitives, 
has instructed the commanding officer of the 
station to proceed until the whole of tlie dis¬ 
posable force and take post on the frontier, 
furnisiiing him with directions for the guid¬ 
ance of Ills conduct, until our orders should ’ 
be received regarding the course of proceed¬ 
ing to be observed with respect to tlie fugi¬ 
tives ; for the surrender of whom it may be 
expected that demands will be made on the 
part of the government of Ava, even if the 
forces of the latter' should not penetrate into 
the province of Chittagong, for the purpose 
of seizing or destroying them ” 

Early in January, 1812, the troops at Chit¬ 
tagong assembled at Damoo, the head-qu al ters 
of Colonel Morgan. The passes, and other 
strategical positions, were immediately occu¬ 
pied. The Birmese forces, commanded by 
the rajah of Arracan, advanced to the boun¬ 
dary of the province upon the rh'^er Nauf. 
His excellency demanded the aiuTeuder of 
the two principal leaders of the invasion. 
The magistrate referred the matter to his 
government. An answer not arriving soon 
enough to jdease the rajali, he sent another 
demand, couched ia language very impera¬ 
tive, demanding the siirreuder of all the fugi¬ 
tives, and of Dr. M'Rae, whom he alleged had 
assisted the luvaders. The magistrate replied, 
that tlie ringleaders should he secured, and 
their followers prevented from doing mis¬ 
chief. The disposal of those taken into cus¬ 
tody he alleged must he settled at Rangoon 
between the English viceroy and the Birmese 
government. The magistrate warned the 
rajali against violating British territory. More 
troops advanced to the frontier to support 
the English magistrate. A ship of Tvar, and 
a cruiser of tu^enty guns, to convey tlie envoy 
in safety in case of a rupture between the two 
states. I 


Early in 1812, the Birmese crossed the 
frontier, attempted to stockade themselves 
within the English territory, and sent parties 
in different directions to arrest the rngitives. 
The Arracan rajah sent at the same time 
vakeels to the English camp to negotiate. 
The British commander demanded as a pre¬ 
liminary to any negotiations the retirement of 
the Birmese troops within their owni confines. 
The Birmese proved faithless in their nego¬ 
tiations at Earn 00 , as the English had done 
at Eangoon. A viceroy of the King of Ava 
administered affairs at Eangoon, and the nego¬ 
tiations of Captain Canning were therefore 
tedious and circuitous, leaving opportunity for 
difficulties on the frontiers to Hpen and increase 
At Eangoon the situation of Captain Canning 
became dangerous; designs to kidnap him 
and to destroy the British ships were put into 
execution, and only defeated hy the vigilance 
of the British. Finally, the envoy was with¬ 
drawn, the Birmese soldiers re-crossed the 
Arracan frontier, and the English troops 
retired to their usual cantonments. The 
English government published a manifesto, 
that if the King of Ava had any complaints 
to make, or redress to demand, be must do so 
through a vakeel, at Calcutta, 

AY bile matters were taking a peaceable 
turn, KIngherring again collected a force fur 
the invasion of Arracan, and on the 4 lIl of 
June, 1812, actually invaded tlte province. 
He was again defeated, and found shelter in 
the British territory. The Birmese troops 
did not pursue across the boundary, but tlie 
viceroy at Eangoon treated rvith scorn the 
pacific allegations of Captain Canning, whose 
recall was revoked by the governor-general. 
The indefatigable Kingberring collected fresh 
forces in October, and possessed himself of 
the frontier hills and jmiglee. This time 
British troops were ordered to disperse tlie 
gatiierings of the insurgents within tlie com¬ 
pany's territory, which was not effected without 
bloodshed. The desperate leader escaped, 
and at the end of tlie year, for the third time, 
invaded Arracan w'ith results similai' to those 
which attended his previous raids. He w^as 
a man of dauntless intrepidity, and the most 
wonderful perseverance. Courage and per¬ 
sistence ■were also ahou^n by his followers. 
The troubles ou the Arracan border con¬ 
tinued during the remainiiig period of Lord 
Miiito's government, and the relations be¬ 
tween it and the government of Ava were 
most unsatisfactory. Disputes also arose on 
the frontier of NepauL On the 4th of Octo¬ 
ber, 1813, the Earl.of Minto resigned the 
government of India to tlie Earl of Moira. 
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GQVEBN^^IENT OE THE EAIiL OF AIOIRA—BOHBER FEUDS ON THE CONFINES OF AREACAN— 
WAR \^ITH NEPAUJ^HIFFICULTIES IN OUDE-TIIE PINDARREE AND SECOND MAHRAITA 
WAR—IlOLKAE, SCINDXAH, AND THE RAJAU OF BER^Vll SUBJUGATED. 


The first matter -wliiek called for tlie atten¬ 
tion of the Earl of Moira, was the desperate 
efforts of Kiiigherring to reconquer Arracan 
for the Aliiglis. In consequence of Ins pro¬ 
ceedings, Birmese troops entered the Bntiah 
province of Cluttagong, and plundered nume¬ 
rous villages, during the month of January, 
1S14. In February, tlio Englisli government 
invited the Birmese commander to enter the 
territory niul clear it oi the Mughs, who \i'ere 
preparing an invasion, as the English found 
it impoesibJe to prevent their gatherings. 
This the Itajah of Arracan refused to do, be¬ 
lieving that so extraordinary a communication 
would never have been made by the English, 
if they had not meditated some treachery, 
The object and policy of the Mughs in this 
persevering border warfare was thus pointed 
out in the desi^atch of the Bengal government 
on the 5th of Fehruary, 1814 Air. Pechell 
(tlie magistrate) observed that it bad been 
suggested to him at different times, and from 
a con si tie ration of all the o vents of the last 
two years, he was himself strongly inclined 
to believe it, that the Mughs despaired of re- 
gaiiviug Arraean by their own means, but that 
their object was, by worting upon the imrea¬ 
se nable jealousies and arrogance of the Ava 
government, by a continuance of tlieir peri¬ 
odical incursions into Arracan, ultimately to 
embroil the British government in a war with 
tlie state of Ava, the consequence of which 
might possibly be the expulsion of the Eir- 
mese by the British power, and the re-estab ¬ 
lishment of themselves in Arracan under a 
government of tlieir own.” 

Early in April, 1814, Kingberring made 
his fourth descent on Arracan. He was as 
usual beaten, and w’as pursued into Chitta¬ 
gong, where the pursuers committed Gomc 
murders, but retired on the approach of Bri¬ 
tish troops. After this failure Ivingberring 
and his more active followers remained fugi¬ 
tives in the province of Chittagong until 
April, 1815, when lie died. This circum¬ 
stance ensured pieace only for a few monthfl, 
for in the following October, Rynjungzing, 
an enterprising friend of the deceased chief, 
gathered the Mughs into a fresh aggressive 
confederacy, which plundered the frontier 
villages of Arracan, and bore tiieir booty in 
safety to the hills. This course he con¬ 
tinued to follow until May, 1816, wli en, fearing 
arrest and capital piinisliment at the hands of 


the English authorities, he delivered himself 
up. In 1817, another daring leader, one 
Cheripo, liaving committed frontier ravages, 
lie was seized by the English luagistrate, bat 
set at large on promise of keeping the peace. 
Matters continued for years along the line of 
the Chittagong and Arracan frontiers in nearly 
the same state. In 1819 a quarrel arose 
between the Eirmese and other native states 
at a great distance from Arracan, but which 
oecasioned renewed disturbances in that 
quarter, and complicated tlio English rela¬ 
tions witli Bimialu 

The province of Assam had. been in a state 
of anarchy during the whole period of the 
government of Lord Moira (Hastings) up to 
1819. This endangered the peace and pros¬ 
perity of the British district of llnngpore, and 
was regarded Mith imeasincse by the govern¬ 
ment of Oalcutta. The Bimese placed one 
Chuuder Kaunt upon the muBiiid of Assam, 
in opposition to the reigning Rajah Poorundtir 
Singh. The raj all fled for refuge to Rung- 
pore. He at once appealed to the British 
government for assistance to regain his throne, 
offering to piay the expenses of the troops em- 
1 ployed ill his restoration, and to become tii- 
I butary to the English. The government of 
* Calcutta declined interfering witli the affairs 
of foreign states, but assured the rajah that 
he and his followers should be protected so 
long as they resided peacefully at Rungpore. 
The rajah did remain peacefully bo far aa 
Eugiish interests were concerned, but he 
formed various plane for Taiaing a sufficient 
force of his own countrymen to reconquer 
his throne. The Blrmese resented this, and 
the BauctiiaTy of British soil U'aa violated. 
Tlie mode in which the Birmeae proceeded in 
the affairs of Assam, led the governoT-general 
to believe that that power was forming a con¬ 
spiracy and acting on a plan to drive the Eng¬ 
lish from Eastern India. This idea received 
colour from the fact tliat the Birmeae inter¬ 
ference in Assam began soon after a formal lie- 
I maud had been made upon the governor-gene¬ 
ral for cession to lua Birmeae majesty of Ra- 
moo, Chittagong, Dacca, and Moorslieclabacb aa 
the ground tliat they had been dependencies 
of the Eirmese government. The despatch 
of the governor-general, in 1818, wlieu this 
demand was made, conveyed his views to tli® 
court of directors in these terms:—“ There is 
no way of accounting for this extravagant 
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step on the part of the court of Ava, hut hy 
supposing it to have originated ia a eecret 
agreement with the Mahrattns. The gover¬ 
nor of Merhege^ a Birman chief of great 
eminence, had been i)ermitted to visit the 
upper provinces for professed purposes con.' 
nected with religion. There is reason to 
Biirmise that his real object was to ascertam 
the real strength and determination of the 
Mahrattaa, in consequence of previous over¬ 
tures from them; and it ia probable that he 
had adopted delusive notions of both. The 
King of Ava immediately after the tranamis- 
sion of the message, wliicli was really a de¬ 
claration of war, would learn that the views 
of bis expected allies liad been anticipateclj 
and that the Slahrattas were emshed. 
Thence his hostile intenfions siiLsided with¬ 
out further explanation,” jSir John Malcolm 
instituted an inquiry into this transaction, 
and reported to the government that tlie 
court of Ava was engaged in hostile intrigues 
ivlth the rajahs of central India, and the de¬ 
votees of Benares, 

In 1820, the usurper of Assam and his 
patron, the Avanese monarch, demanded 
til at the English ahonld give up the fugitive 
rajah, which they iudiguautly refused to 
do. The Assam usurper quarrelled with his 
patron, and cut off the head of a Birmesc, who 
held the high post of prime-minister. On 
account of these tvanaactions the Birmese 
invaded Assam again, and their former jjro^ 
was driven from the musnid, and, like 
his |>redecessor, fled to the company’s terri¬ 
tories for shelter. The Birmese, with their 
usual insolence aud arrogance, imrsued him 
across the frontier, bringing fire and sword 
upon many ]>eacefiil villages inhabited by 
British Buhjeets. Satistaction was, however, 
oflered for this injury before the English 
government liad time to demand it. 

The English had now two ex-rajahs of 
Assam in their hands at Bungpore. The ‘ 
second fugitive had, wldle rajah, captured 
tlm commander-in-chief employed hy the 
first, a lialf-caate native gentleman named 
Eruce, Through liis former captive he applied 
to the British government for arms and am¬ 
munition to regain the throne which he had 
usurped, and from whicli those w'ho placed him 
there had for his treachery expelled him. Lord 
Hastings—not following the principle of non¬ 
interference pursued by Lords Min to and 
Cornwallis, and which in common with them 
he avowed—allowed arms to this adventurer 
from the public arsenals, affording the Birmese 
a casus beliL The application on behalf of 
the exiled quasi rajah was made by the , 
British resident, Mr. Bcott. Lord Hastings, 
in his homeward de^patcli, thus alludes to 1 


the transactionWo informed Mr, Scott, 
in reply, that ^yc had directed the sanction of 
government to be conveyed to ^Ir. Bruce, for 
the transport of three hundred muskets, and 
ninety maunds ot gunpowder, intended as a 
Biipply to Bajall 0hunder Kaunt. The neces- 
sary orders, we informed Mr, Bcott, would be 
issued through the territorial department, to 
give effect to any pass he might himself 
hereafter grant; and in case of application 
being made at the Presidency, the sanction of 
government would be given, as in the present 
instance.” 

Sir John Malcolm admits that the Birmese 
received great provocations, but denies that 
the government of Lord Hastings had done 
anything to incense them, whereas it was 
his administration which was responsible for 
the chief exasperations which sprang up, 
Cajgtain White, who served long upon the 
Birmese frontier at Chittagong, thus notices 
the mode in wiiich Sir John disposes of the 
merits and demerits of oiir relations wdth 
Birmah up to the end of 1821:—The whole 
of these events have not only been omitted 
to he noticed hy Biv John Malcolm, in his 
PoUlical History of India^ hut he goes fur¬ 
ther, and pronounces, ' those reasonahlo 
grounds which the Birmese had for discontent 
had certainly not increased during the ad¬ 
ministration of Lord Hastings/ How far 
Lord Hastings may feel obliged to Sir John, 
for not only passing over the facts recorded, 
but for such an unqualified aseuratiee, it is 
difficult to say; but one thing is certain, the 
statement appears totally at variance with 
candour and truth.” Towards the close of 
the year 1821, a most arrogant demand was 
made hy the King of Ava,* for the surrender 
of the ex-rajalis aud all their adherents. 
In reply to tliis request the Birmese chief 
was informed, ' that it was not the custom of 
the British government to deliver up persons 
who might take refuge in its territories on 
account of political disturbances,’ 

The ex-rajahs of Assam continued each on 
his separate account to make war on the 
Assam frontiers, but ivere defeated, and in 
July, 1822, the commander-in-chief of the 
Biniiese army in Assam announced to the 
English authorities In Bungpore, that if the 
fugitives again found hospitality there, he 
would cross the frontier at the head of 18,000 
men. The government of Calcutta ordered 
that all fugitives should be disarmed and sent 
to a distance from the frontier. Notwith¬ 
standing tho order, they collected troops and 
prepared for fresh inroads. Lord Hastings, 
among the last acts of his government, dls^ 

* His majesty was called by this title and ty that of 
Emperor of Birmah indiscriminfitely. 
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armed them, find many were sent into tlie 
interior. Tlie wliole ol‘ his lordship’s policy 
to^ra^dfl the Biniicse empire ^vas incon¬ 
sistent and capricions, and laid ilje fonndatiou 
for the great Binuese war, which so sooi:t 
foliovYcd. Lord HastingB’ cliicf oBicers, mili¬ 
tary and official, had declared that it must 
soon come ; but no preparation was made by 
him or them for the emergency* 

Birmah was not the only neighbouring 
country witli ^^ddck the govern ment of Lord 
Hastings quarrel lech In his summary of his 
administration he says, There were made 
over to me, vi hen the reins were placed in my 
hands, no less than six hostile discussions with 
native powers, each capable of resortiJig to , 
arms.’^ The sixth named in his list was the 
fii'st which encountered his arms; this was 
the Goorkha state of ile 2 >anl. 

THE NEPAULESE WAR, 

\^ery early in the administration of Earl 
HastmgB he was called upon to declare war 
with KepauL For a scries of years that state 
had made border aggressions, and as these were 
perpetually i^rotested against by the English, 
and menaces held out in case of their repeti¬ 
tion, and yet no armed resentment shown, the 
Nepaulese calculated upon impunity, after 
the manner of orientals generally. When 
the British at last appeared to be in earnest, 
the Ncpaul monarch supposed them so occu¬ 
pied in Xliudostan, and Eastern and Western 
India, as to be nimble to molest him. He 
cqiened coinmiinications with the Pindarree , 
chiefs and their Mahratta sovereigns, with the 
Sikhs, and with the Birmese. The King of 
Ava, either relying on his own unaided 
power, or snspiclous of Nepaul, refused any 
complicity with the projects of the latter 
power, although the border feuds on the con¬ 
fines of Arracan and Chittagong were then 
raging. 

Lord Hastings regarded with great anxiety 
the symptoms of an approaching war with 
N epanl. I n *his s n mm ar y o f his administr atioTj, 
published long afterwards, having enumerate cl 
other warlike discussions which he found when 
he assumed the govOTninent, as occupying 
the supreme council, he refers to this one 
in the following terniB“ The sixth con¬ 
tention, with Kepaul, remained for decision by 
arms, A strngglc with the latter was un¬ 
promising. We were strangely ignorant of 
the country or its lesources; so that over¬ 
looking the augmented abilities latterly fur¬ 
nished by science to a regular army for sur¬ 
mounting local obstacles, it was a received 
persuasion, tliat the nature of the mountains, 
wddeh we should have to penetrate, would be 
as bafiling to any exertions of ours, as it had 
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been to all the efforts of many successive 
Blobammedan sovereigns : no option, how^ever, 
remained with us.” Oii the 29tli of May, 
1814, the Nopauleso attacked the company’s 
frontier police. Vhar was declared, and an 
army ordered to the field. 

The relative situation of the Nepaul or 
Goorkha country to that of the company has 
been sufficiently ex^dained in the geographi¬ 
cal portion of this work, to which the reader 
, is also referred for its geographical and fcopo- 
grapliieal peculiarities. A perusal of the de¬ 
scriptions there given will enable the reader 
to apprehend the id an of hostilities adopted 
by Lord Hastings. He ordered a division to 
I the w^estern extremity of the line of frontier, 
numhenng 6,000 men, imder Blajor-general 
Ochterlony. The Hehra Hoon was to be 
occupied by Afajor-general Gillespie, who 
w'as to besiege Jeytak. The force under Jiis 
command was a strong brigade of 8,500 men. 
Major-general Wood was directed to march 
from the Gurriickpore frontier with a small 
division of 4,500 ineu. He was to take his 
course through Bhotwul and Shooraj to Pulpa. 
A small corps d'amiee, under Major-general 
Mauley, numbeiing 8,000, was to force its 
w^ay throngh the valley of Miickwanpore to 
Katmauder. 

On the south-east frontier Captain Latter 
was placed with the local battalion of Rungpore 
and a regular battalion of native iiifautry. 
He was to guard that line of territory, but to 
act defeusivcly or (aggressively as circum¬ 
stances allowed or demanded. The entire 
force ordered against Kepaiil was about 
80,000 men and sixty guns. 

The force of the enemy was not estimated at 
more than 12,000, but their artillery appoint¬ 
ments were believed to be good, and their 
country was more easily defended than any on 
the Indian frontiers. Major-general Gillespie's 
column was the first to come into action. In 
the third week of October his troops were 
before Kahinga, upon which the Goorkhas 
fell hack. On the 81st the fort was stormed, 
although no proper breach had been made. 
There were four columns of attack, who were 
to give the assault simultaneously, on the 
firing of a signal gun. Three of the columns 
had to make a considerable detour, and never 
heard the signal. The enemy made a sorfie 
which was repelled, and the general, thinking 
that the troops might, by pursuing them hotly, 
enter with them into the fort, ordered tho^e 
at his disposal to make the attempt. The 
men did not succeed in entering with the 
retiring Goorkhas, and could not force tbs 
gate. The sealing ladders, as mostly the 
case in English assaults, were too few and 
too short. The general madly urged on his 
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men to accomplish imposBihilities. In hi a 
wild attempts to force the soldiers against 
stone walls, wdiich they could not conqrier hy 
escalade, he was shot through the heart. 
The arrival of one of the stray colnmns 
covered the retreat of tlie unfortunate and ilU 
directed assailants. 

On the 25th of November the British 
again appeared before the place; breaching 
batteries were erected. On the 27th at noon 
a breach was considered practicable. The 
troops appointed for the assault advanced 
with unloaded muskets. The breach was 
found to be impracticable, and was defended 
by spearmBn and matchlock men —a species of 
arms well adapted for such a defence. The 
English, unable to return the enemy's hre, 
could not keep the position wliicli they had 
gained in and near the breach long enough 
ibr fresh troops to arrive. The result was 
defeat, with a loss of 680 men. The total 
incapacity of those in command was so ob¬ 
vious to the soldiery, that they were unwilling 
to advance under such leaders. 

It was found that the garrison obtained its 
supply of w-atcr from beyond the fort; it did 
not occur to the British commanders to cut 
off the supply, A bombardment was resorted 
to. The fortress was only defended by 600 
men, and the outer walls were its only 
defence. The place soon became untenable. 
The garrison stole away in the night with 
perfect impunity, the English commanders 
not having sufficient vigilance and skill to 
suppose the like practicable, or take measures 
to prevent it. The Goorkha commandant 
joined a fresh body of troops, and defied pur¬ 
suit, A gallaut and enterprising Eugiish 
officer of interior rank, went after tliem vuth 
a small detachment, suddenly fell upon them, 
cutting up many, and totally dispersing the 
remainder, Kaluuga was destroyed. Tiic 
Goorkhas were much encouraged by the 
slaughter of the English around its walls, and 
despised their antagonists. Lord Hastings, 
annoyed and disappointed, felt it necessary to 
augment the army of operation, as vrell as 
recruit extensively the whole army of Bengal. 
Colonel Mawby, who commanded this division 
after the deatE of General Gillespie, was 
ordered to form a junction with General 
Ochterlony, Before forming the junction 
Major-general Martindel reached the division, 
and it was resolved to attack the fort of 
JyUte, situated on the summit of a mountain 
5,000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
British advanced against it in two columns. 
The Goorkhas had stockaded several positions 
commanding the approaches. The English 
violated every rule of vrarfare; the Bengal 
sepoys fought with reluctance and without 
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spirit. The British were beaten at every 
point; nearly 500 men and officers were put 
hors de combat. The whole conduct of this 
dmsion of the army had been disgraceful. 
The contempt which the Goorkhas enter¬ 
tained for the British after the affair at Ka- 
lunga much increased. 

To the west the operations of Ochterlony 
were guided hy a skilful mind. He was con¬ 
fronted hy the best general of the Goorkhas. 
The country w^as difficult, but that circumstance 
only tested the ability of the English general. 
His opponent's points of support were strong 
forts on nionntains thousands of feet above 
the level of the sea; every important point in 
the approaelies v/tis stockaded, Ochterlony 
“ turned some of these, shelled others, and 
by strategy conquered them all without 
sacrificing his men. The strong places fell 
before him, and he was only checked in hig 
career by tidings that the co-operating column 
had failed in the task allotted to it, with 
terrible loss of men and prestige. Ochter¬ 
lony resolved to w^ait for reinforcements. As 
these came up in detachments his patience 
and temper were tried by the want of firm¬ 
ness and courage on the part of the Bengal 
sepoys, and the deficient management of the 
officers. He made roads, organized irregular 
levies, brought up wild and hardy Sikhs, 
turned them all into soldiers by hie example 
and activity, and again resumed the offensive* 

On the 27th of December Colonel Thomp¬ 
son was dispatched to prosecute directions 
given to liim for intercepting convoys of the 
enemy, cutting off their lines of communica¬ 
tion, and spreading along their rear, con¬ 
ducting a desultory warfare. By the amazing 
skill of Ills dispositions, celerity of his 
marches, number of Ins detachments, all 
* operating at once, and yielding one another 
effective support, he dislodged the enemy 
from many of his strong places \vithout 
striking a blow or losing a mau. The foe 
bewildered, as detachments of British con¬ 
fronted thein in every direction where they 
supposed it was impossible the English could 
penetrate, gave up one fort after another, 
not bnowing where to make a stand, or from 
what direction danger was to be apprehended. 

The sno%vs fell heavily among the moun¬ 
tains of Nepaul during the winter of 1811-15. 
The elements alone protected the enemy from 
being circumvented and deprived of all tlieir 
defences in the direction in which General 
Ochterlony acted. Nevertheless, by the 1st of 
April, 1815, he was before the great fortress 
of Maloiin, which he invested. The armies 
acting on the opposite extremity of the line 
were unsuccessful. The third division, under 
General Wood, was at Gorakpore at the be- 
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ginning of l^ovGTnljoTji tlis iirniy wi^s m 
no respect fit for actioujand continued unable 
to move at all iintil tbe middle of December. 
The march from Ehotwiil to Piilpa lay through 
a diMcnlt mountain pass. The first obstacle 
enconntered by Grcneral Wood ivas a strong 
stockade. He and liis staff came upon it 
unexpectedly, and many of his escort fell by 
the fire directed from it. When his troops 
came up tliey were attacked by a sortie from 
the stockade, and thrown into disorder. 
Wherever the general was there was confu¬ 
sion. Captain Oroker, who led an attack on 
tlve fiank of the stockade^ achieved great suc¬ 
cess, but was left unsupported. The general 
did not know wliat to do. Loss of life, defeat, 
and shame resulted. He made no attempt to i 
redeem his country's lionour or hia own. Pie 
lingered about with tho arm}'' until malaria 
swept numbers of bis men to an untimely 
death. 

Wilson affirms that Earl Moira's chief 
reliauce for the success of the operations was 
upon the division which was directed to 
march against the capital. It assembled at 
Dinapore, on tho right bank of the Ganges, 
and on the 23rd of May began its march. 
Major Uoughsedgo, with a local battalion, 
operated to clear the country of Groorkha 
outposts, for the advaneD of the division* 
The major acted like a true British soldier. 
He swept the patrols and detachments of the 
enemy back in every direction, penetrated 
the Jungle, surprised Piirseram Thapa, the 
governor of the district, who was encamped 
with four hundred men* They were so sud¬ 
denly attacked they could make no resistance, , 
fifty were slain, many drowned in the Ehag- 
mati. Captain Hay and Lientenaiit Smith 
carried out the major's orders in this good work 
so well, that the whole district known as the 
Tiraiwas occupied, and proclaimed annexed to 
the company's territory. The division ad¬ 
vanced, and had a niarveHons list of apparently 
good reasons for not being able to do any¬ 
thing. They had to wait for bo many things, 
that the Goorkhas regained heart, finding 
that the major who had cleared tho way for 
the division was mneb more formidable than 
the division itself. The English officers in 
command of detachments in the country, which 
Major Eoughsedge Imd so speedily cleared 
for them,- took no precaiilionB, were loft in 
isolated positions, no plan of mutual support 
laid dow-n for them, they were attacked and 
beaten in every direction. The officers, and 
in some cases, most of the men with them, 
perished. The principles of war did not ap¬ 
pear to be understood by these men, nor even 
the commonest attainments of their profession, 
beyond mere drill and the personal use of arms. 


General Harley gave up the Tirai without a 
singlo operation worthy of a genetab Bciu- 
for cement a swelled his corps to thirteen thou* 
sand men, having a large proportion of Euro¬ 
peans. He was afraid to move. Having wasted 
all January, 1815, he suddenly abandoned hia 
army. Colonel Dick assumed the commancl, 
and awaited tho arrival of Major-general 
W'ood, to whose command the corps was 
originally entrusted. While awaiting the ar¬ 
rival of the general, Colonel Dick and liis 
officers cleared the Tirai of the enemy with 
hardly the loss of u man. General W"ood w^ns 
indisposed for active warfare ; he tlionght the 
I season too advanced, and another month was 
thus wasted. He broke np his army and can¬ 
toned it from the Gunduek to the Kusi* 

The various corps advanced in 1816, en¬ 
countering the enemy in stockades and forts. 
There was great sameness in these campaigns, 
the operations being similar in every direc¬ 
tion. The chief interest, however, was con¬ 
nected w'itb the army of Ochterlony, who 
after the news of surrender of Malonn reached 
England, was created a baronet. It would be 
endless to describe the errors, mi b takes, and 
dauntless acta of bravery of British officers in 
detached posts. This mountain W’arfare w as 
BO new to them, that they only began to adapt 
themselves to it when tho %var was coming to 
a close. On the 12th of February, Ockter- 
lony marched through the great forest," an 
extent of nine miles. By the efLbrts of Ms en¬ 
gineers he discovered a pass w'hich tho enemy 
had not stockaded nor defended. Leaving bis 
camp standing, ho penetrated it with a brh 
gade, and turned” the pass, which the enemy 
bad prepared to defend. Seeing bis tents, and 
the sentries performing their usual duties, the 
Hepanlese supposed that the wholo force re¬ 
mained in the encampment. A single action, 
and that not n general battle, decided the 
campaign. On the 6 th of hi arch, a ratified 
treaty was brought to camp. Among its 
stipulations was one to the effect *■ that the 
cession of territory exacted from Nepaul should 
comprehend the country conquered in tlie 
actual campaign and the valley of the Bapti." 
It appeared, during the negotiations for the 
treaty, that tlie Hepaiil Rajah had sent an 
embassy to China for help, alleging that the 
English made w’^ar upon them for not offering 
a free passage to their troops for the invasion 
of China. The Chinese ministers laughed at 
them, telling them that ** if the English meant 
to invade China, they would take a shorter 
way than through the mountains of Kepaid.” 
The w’ar wutli bTepaul being thus terminated, 
the Kepaulese Rajah professed to be an ally 
of the company, and on some occasions Bub- 
sequently gave proof of alliance. 
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It is almost imnccessaTy to say that Oude 
was among tliG number of Ms loitlsliip's dif- 
iicnlticSj and that its financial management 
and general government caused continuM nn- 
easiness at Calcutta, No state poBsessing its 
power, wealtbj area, and a population so gi¬ 
gantic, ever displayed so mucb poltroonery. 
Boastful, arrogant, tiiniultiions, and seditious, 
the soldiery and people were ever ready to 
revolt, and commit tbe most cruel murders, 
and as ready to fly before the face of a mili¬ 
tary force, The vizier, voluptuous and greedy, 
like his predecessors, robbed bis people, and 
squandered bis revenue, eo that lie was un¬ 
able to meet the exigencies of his government, 
and pay the stipulated tribute, on condition 
of which he he hi bis throne. Lord Moira, 
after much trouble and dijQiculty, brought 
same arrangement into the distracted affairs 
of his court and his dominions, 

A war having broken out with Nepaul, 
Scindiah, and the Hajah of Nagpore, con¬ 
sidered it a good opportunity to resume their 
old ways, and make a little ivar for them¬ 
selves, They meditated the reduction of the 
small state of Bhopal, Lord Moira, apprised 
of their designs, frustrated them by opportune 
measures, and at the close of the year 1816, 
those old Maliratta chiefs were again subdued. 

During the year 1816, a British force waa 
engaged in the territory of Cutch, reducing 
forts, deposing petty rajahs, reconciling con¬ 
flicting allies, and reducing rebellions sub¬ 
ordinates of tlic Guicowar and the Peishwa. 
Fierce disputes arose between these two 
branches of the great Mahratta family of 
chiefs, which involved the governraents of 
Madras and Bombay in anxiety, 

THE SECOND MAHRAm, OE PINDAEREE 

This war, ivhich received both tliese desig- 
natioBs, properly, began in hostilities with the 
Pindarrees alone, but ended in a ^var with the 
great confederated chiefs of the Mahrattas* 

The PindarrecB, or “ free companies/* were 
literally bands of military freebootera, who fol¬ 
lowed chiefs, Hindoo or Mohammedan, which 
were bold enough or rich enough to organize a 
free corps. These Pindarreea were dispersed 
throughout the Mahratta states, but the places 
from whieli they mainly sallied forth on their 
expeditions of murder and plunder were 
Malwa and Central India, They were mostly 
subjects of HoJkar and Scindiah, These chiefs 
pretended a great horror of the dishonest doings 
of those fierce robbers, but in reality profited 
by them. Tlie English agents, officers, and 
commercial people suffered much from them. 
They constantly plundered the territories of 
allies whom the English were bound to de¬ 


fend, and the superior Mahratta chiefs some¬ 
times joined in those expeditious. The attack 
upon the Rajah of Bhopal, a faithful friend 
of the English, by Scindiah and the Nagpore 
Rajah was simply a Pindarreo incursion in 
the first instance, incited by those chiefs, and 
then turned to account for their own aggres¬ 
sive ends. The troops of both Holkar and 
Scindiah became iu fact Pindarrees, support¬ 
ing themselves by pillage, and only recognis¬ 
ing the standard of their sovereigns when a 
grand national war took place. Ameer Khan, 
^vhoin the English petted bo much, was simply 
a Pindarree leader—a recognised military 
robber. 

The princes of Rajpootana were hekl in 
subjection by their own nominal troops, who 
were nearly all Pindarrees, Professor Wilson 
thus describes the condition of some of them:—' 
*"Tbe Rajah of Odeypore, indolent and im¬ 
provident, was bearded in his capital by mili¬ 
tary adventurers,^ and robbed of Ms domains 
by bis own feudatory chiefs and clansmen. 
The Rajah of Joudpur, affecting idiotcy, aban¬ 
doned the reins of government to the hands 
of a dissolute prince, whose career was soon 
after cut short by the hand of an assassin. 
The Rajah of Jeypore, a slave to an infatuated 
attachment to a Mohammedan dancing girl, 
preserved only a portion of bis liereditary 
possessions, by the sufferance of Meer Khan. 
Every vestige of regular and orderly govern¬ 
ment had disappeared, and complete dissolu¬ 
tion of the bonds of society mu&l have ensued, 
had not the government of British India ob¬ 
tained, by persevering representation and re¬ 
monstrance from the authorities in England, 
a reluctant and qualified permission to effect 
the extirpation of tliat part of the predatory 
system w^hich consisted in the peculiar organ¬ 
ization of the plunderers, termed Pindarrees, 
as preliminary to the overthrow of the whole 
scheme of military depredations,'* 

As early as 1813, the Pindarrees had made 
attempts upon the British provinces, W hen 
first known to the British authorities,f the 
Scindiah 8hahi Pindarrees, rvho were by far 
the most numerous of the two, were under 
the leading of a number of sirdars, of whom 
Cheetoo, Karim Khan, and Dost Mohammed, 
were the principal. None of the Kolkar 
Sbaiii chiefs were leaders of much note. 
Blacker^ gives the following estimate of their 
numbers :—“ The Scindiah Shahi, 18,000 

* His palace on the hatde of the lake v?a3 besieged, and 
as Colonel Tod said, the servants bringing up w ater were 
plandered. Oar government allowed him in 1818, the 
sum of 4000 rupees (J&iOO) a month, till Ms country 
yielded some revenue. 

f Wilson, p. 105, See Papers Pkdario War^ pp. 

t Memoir of the Wkr (1331), p, 18. 
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horse,IS,000 foot, aacl fifteen guns; the llolkar 
Shahi, S,Q00 horse, 200 foot, and three guns. 
To add to these soiirees of disorder, the 
mount ameer a on the south and west of 
Malwa, and the Biiils and Mliers, and the 
petty Hindoo chiefs on the south and east of 
the same country, were committing unchecked 
ravages in retaliation for invaded rights* * * § or 
disregarded claims.’'y The Pindarrees threa-* 
tened Mirzapore, plundered Gan]am, Masuli- 
patani, Guntore, and the Northern Circars. 
It was expected that any attack on these 
hordes, as being under the protection of Scin* 
diah and Holkar, might cause a war with 
those chiefs. It was, moreover, know'n that i 
these chiefs and the Berar rajah advocated the | 
supremacy of the Pefshwa, who again, in 
181 was collecting armed followers at no 
great distance from Poo2iah.| The governor- 
general, therefore, resolved to he prepared for 
all eYents.”§ 

The great difficulty of suppressing the Pin- 
darrees was the countenance given to them 
hy the Maliratta sovereigns. They in fact 
were themselves Mahrattas, and subjects of 
those princes, and to a great extent controlled 
their nominal rulers. Besides, the whole of 
the Maliratta chiefs were bitterly hostile to 
the English, and the abrogation, or modifica¬ 
tions amounting to abrogation, of the treaties 
with Lord Wellesley hy Lord Cornwallis, fol¬ 
lowed up hy a policy in the same direction by 
fciir G. Barlow and Lord Min to, so elated 
them that they calculated upon the instability 
of English treaties, whether for or against 
them, and pieaumed upon ultimate imp unity. 

The treaty of Bassein had heeix repeatedly 
broken by the Peishwa'a ministers, and it re¬ 
quired the firmness, temper, and intelligence 
possessed by the English resident at the court 
of Poonah, hlr. Elphinstone, to avert recourse 
to arms for the redress of Eritisli wrongs. 
Murder, assassination, and treachery in every 
form w'ere tlie instrr.ments with which the 
ministers of the Peishwa worked, and it was 
necessary for the English to interpose reso¬ 
lutely in order to prevent the confines of 
their territory from becoming scenes of an¬ 
archy. This success lasted only a few years. 
The Peishwa and his ministers, as well as all 
the IMaliratta chiefs, were encouraged to re¬ 
sume their intrigues against the English by 
the latter being occupied with two wars which 
Avere supposed sufficient to strain their re¬ 
sources, the Pindarree and the Nepauleae; 
by the disturbed state of Oude, and by the 
perpetual contentions with Ava, whicli, it 

* By the Pindarrees, 

t Wilson's Notes, 

I Wilson, p. 213. 

§ Major WlUiam Hough. 


was runioured all over India, would lead to 
a war most perilous to English power. Ac¬ 
cordingly, early in the year 1817, Trim- 
buckjee Daugliali, an asBassin and murderer, 
who possessed the Peishwa's confidence, and 
had held the chief authority in hia do¬ 
minions, collected forces, with the connivance 
of the Peishwa, for the purpose of surprising 
and miirdering the English contingent at 
Poonah, after the manner in which the imi- 
tinona aepoys at Vellore massacred their com¬ 
rades. Means were at the same time taken 
tosednee the British native soldiers from their 
allegiance* 

The English assembled troops in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Poonah, and denounced the con¬ 
templated movement of the Peishwa. Hr. 
Elphinstone demanded a new treaty instend 
of the violated treaty of Basse]n as the alter¬ 
native of a declaration of war. At the same 
time, j\Ir. Elphinstone demanded the surren¬ 
der of the leader and originator of the plot. 
The following sets forth, in as brief a form 
ns it is possible to give it, the revolution in 
the Maliratta empire, which the Elphinstone 
treaty created, for the Peishwa, terrified hy 
the military preparation of the English, signed 
it. The preliminary convention provided 
that the Peish\va should surrender several of 
his strongest forts, as a guarantee that the 
treaty would be fulfilled. The treaty was 
concluded on the 13tli of June, and ratified 
on the 25th of July, 1817 :—“ The most im¬ 
portant feature in this treaty, was the dis¬ 
avowal of the Peishwa's paramount right, as 
the lie ad of the Mahratta confederacy, and the 
cessation of the mutual reception of vakeels 
by the Peishw^a and ail other states ,' and the 
restriction imposed upon the communications 
of his highness with the foreign powers, ex¬ 
cept through the medium of agents of the 
British government, as sneh vakeels had been 
known to carry on clandestine intercourse. 
The Peishwa renounced all future claims on 
the Guicowar, wdiich claims had, in fact, 
arisen from his position as head of the Mali¬ 
ratta confederacy. He Avas also to be ex¬ 
cluded from all concern in the afiairs of 
Gujerat, and he agreed to restore to the 
Guicowar, in perpetuity, the Ahmedahad 
farm, at the former rent of four and a-half 
lacs. The tribute from Kattywar Avas trans¬ 
ferred to the company. ProAusion w^as made 
to enable the Guicowar to reduce the claims 
of the Pelshv^a, by the payment of four lacs 
per annum, or standing on arbitration. In 
lieu of the contingent force to be supplied in 
virtue of the treaty of EaBseiu, the Peisinva 
was to place at the disposal of the British 
government funds for 5000 cavalry and 8000 
infantry. The company acquired the Northern 
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Circars, ^\k\i the Peislm-a's possessiona in 
Griijerat, and the Ka tty war tribute, with an 
extent of country in the Carnatic, including 
tlie strong forts of Darwar and IvoosegnL 
The fort of Alimednuggur, held hy the com¬ 
pany through sufferance, was transferred to 
them in perpetual sovereignty; likewise all 
the Peishwa*a rights in Bundelcund and 
Hindostan. He was thus excluded from all 
connection or concern with the countries 
north of the Nerbuddali. Provisions were 
also made relative to the services of the 
sonthern jaghirednrs*''^’ 

It is difficult to suppose that any one ac¬ 
quainted with tlie JMalirattas could believe 
that the Peisliwa would observe a treaty sub¬ 
versive of all his honour and power, and so 
utterly humiliating. He did not observe it. 
He had scarcely signed it wlien he began 
secret military preparations, and efforts to 
seduce the Hindoo portion of the British 
tro ops. H 0 gradual ly ass emble d a 1 arge army 
near the British camp. English officers were 
waylaid and murdered in every district of hi a 
previous dominions, more especially in the 
neighbourhood of Foonah, and it became at 
last absolutely necessary to enforce the treaty 
at the point of the Bword. Mr. Elphinstone 
had hut a small brigade of English near the 
capital, which was speedily reinforced by 
several sepoy detachments and a European 
regiment The Peishwa commenced opera¬ 
tions by burning and plundering the British 
residence at Pooiiah. But for the sound 
judgment, presence of mind, and calm in tell i- 
gence of Mr. Elphinstone, the ruin of the 
British detachment must have been effected. 
His measures secured it from surprise, averted 
the seduction of the sepoy battalions, and 
placed the brigade in a position to act with 
promptitude and effect. He ordered Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel Burr to advance and attack 
tbe forces of tbe Peislnva, whlcli were mad 
with triumph from the destruction of the 
presidency. 

On the 5th of November 1817, a battle 
wa s fou ght bet ween tbe s e for ces. The gold en 
pennon (surree pulkah), the grand standard 
of the Mahrattas, held in veneration by all the 
tribes, was borne by Mozo Dickshut a trusted 
chief of tried valour, but lie fell defending it, 
and this circumstance being deemed ominous 
by the superstitious soldiery, deprived tliem of 
confidence, and they did not any longer main¬ 
tain tbe contest with spirit. Colonel Burr 
gained a victory, but only by desperate fight¬ 
ing, nearly all the Burvivore of bis force 
being severely wotuided. His gallant little 
army munbered 2500 men, the host of the 
Peiahwa was 25,000. On tbe 1 rtli of No- 

* Auber*s BQwer in India, vul. ii, p. 534-5. 


vember. General Smith advanced at the head 
of a formidable force, swept all before him, 
entered Poonah, and planted the standard of 
England on the palace of the Pcishwa, who 
fled at hie approach. 

While these events were transpiring in 
Western India, the Marquis of Hastings was 
carrying out his project for the destruc¬ 
tion of the Pindarrees, a work which required 
various especial alliances,military conventions, 
and temporary engagements of different de¬ 
scriptions with other cliiefs of the Mahrattas, 
the Patans, and numerous tribes in Central 
India, and bordering on the Bengal frontiers. 
The Patau chief, Meer Khan, referred to 
in the account given in a previous cliapter of 
the operations against Ilollcar^ under Lord 
Lake, was presumed to be a suitable instru¬ 
ment of the designs of the government, and 
he was accordingly made the object of these 
favours, an aecount of which was anticipated 
in the chapter relating the w^ar against Holkar, 

The intrigues between the English and 
Meer Klian against tbe integrity of Holkar'a 
dominion were not honourable to our nation. 
In connection with them, all persons about 
I the court, all parties in that state, intrigued 
for and against the English, and for and 
against one another. Perjury, perfidy, ab¬ 
duction, assassination, inuTder, plunder, revolt, 
and civil war, rent and stained the realms 
whicli had owned the sovereignty of tlie 
once far renowned Holkar. That chief died 
ill 1811, and liia successor was a cliild, the 
regent, his mistress, inotlier of the child, who 
was young, beautiful, talented, despotic, and 
profligate, and who was betrayed and mur¬ 
dered. As the only release from anarchy, 
tlie government of young Hoikar appealed to 
tbe English for protection, and Mr. Metcalfe 
was nominated to conclude negotiations. 
Before he could accomplish anything, Scin- 
diah, who had been plotting against the En¬ 
glish and watching for an opportunity to 
attack them over since the defeat of li is forces 
by Wellesley and Lake, succeeded in inducing 
a change among the ministers of the young 
chief, and confederated with them for pur¬ 
poses hostile to the company. 

In November a British force, under tlie 
command of Sir Thomas Ilislop, crossed the 
■ Nerbuddah. The advanced divisions, under 
General 3^Ialcolm and Colonel Adams, were 
to act against the Pindarrees; Sir Thomas 
was ordered by the governor-general to ad¬ 
vance into Malwa, although the resident 
warned lus excellency that tbe rajah Avould 
in consequence declare war. 

Early in December, tbe whole of Holkarn 
army assembled within twenty miles of Ma- 
hidpore, and, after a council of wai^, marched 
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agaiiifit tliat place. On the morning of the 20tli 
of December, young Holkar was playing hi 
liis tent, when he was enticed away, and tit the 
same instant a giianl was placed over Tool sail 
Baee, the mistress of the deceased sovereign: 
at night she was beheaded^ and her body 
throvni into the Seepra. The Patan chiefs 
loudly demanded to be led against the enemy, 
and began to plunder the baggage of tlie 
English, General Hi slop ordered an Instan¬ 
taneous attack upon Holkat’a army, wdiich was 
well posted on the banka of the Beepra, 
nearly opposite to M ah i dp ore, their left flank 
protected by the river, their right by a deep 
ravine, while their line, wliich could only be 
approached by one ford, w-as protected by 
ruined villages. The bed of the river afforded 
some cover for tbe British troops in forming, 
and as their flanks were all but impregnable, 
it was determined to attack in front. The 
plan of battle was simple, and the execution 
of it prompt, orderly, and gallant. In cross¬ 
ing the river many men 'were lost, but the 
loot artillery, well arranged on the right bank, j 
covered the passage, Tho horse artillery 
crossed to the enemy's side, and silenced 
many of their guns. The whole army effected 
the passage, and stormed tli© defences of the 
enemy, carrying them all with sword and 
bayonet. When the hlahrattas began to 
retire, a charge of cavalry turned their retreat 
into a rout. Bir John Malcolm commanded 
tho right wdng; Major J, L. Lushiagton, 
afterwards General Sir James Law Lushiug- 
ton, and Lieutenant-colonel liiisseil, com¬ 
manded the tw’'o lines of cavalry in the final 
charge. 

Signal as this defeat \vaa, it did not secure 
peace. Various zemindara and rajahs in the 
Doab held fortified places, wdiich were stormed. 
The Patan population in Rohilcund rose in 
arms, and vanous troublasome dispositions of 
troops and weary marches were necessary be¬ 
fore the insurrection wslb suppressed. Scin- 
diah, who had led the government of Holkar 
into the disasters thus experienced, did not 
strike a blow% hut hastened to make such 
aceommodations as would screen hiniBelf 
from penal consequences. He made a new 
treaty on the 5th and 6tli of November, 1817, 
by which he bound himself to an alliance 
offensive and defensive, and to furnish a large 
cavalry contingent for the Pindarrec war. 

Incredible as it may seem, none of these 
events, diaaatrous as they were to the Mah- 
ratfcas, and triumphant to the British, had any 
effect in deterring the Rajah of Nagporc from 
correspondence with Bajeo Rao, the fugitive 
Peishwa, and organising an army to attack 
the English* It ivas plainly intimated to him 
that his treason waa discovered, and he was 


W'arned that military operations would he 
directed against him if he took a single hostile 
stej). He attacked the residency, which Mr. 
Jenkins, the resident, afterwards M.P., and a 
director of the East India Company, defended 
with, great spirit and success. Happily there 
was a small body of troops at hand, but tbe 
beat and bravest of them were surpassed 
by tlie devoted courage and activity of the 
civilians, some of wdiom fell. Reinforcements 
arriving, the rajah's capital was attacked in 
force. He sought terms i they were granted* 
He endeavoured to turn them to account by 
an act of treachery for tlic destruction of the 
British* He waa auepected, his acheme 
defeated, and Ilia caiiital stormed. He waa 
made prisoner, Mr, Jenkins, for political 
reasons, reinstated liim, on condition of tbe 
surrender of his chief forts and much of his 
territory. His officers refused to surrender 
the forts, and hia servants retained possession 
of the territory, and he connived at their de¬ 
fection. The territory was conquered, the 

forts stormed, and the rajah himself being 
detected in a coiTespondence with the ex- 
Peishwa, for a united attack upon the English, 
Mr, Jenkins eeiaed Ms person, and declared 
the mnsnid vacant. The rajali and two of hia 
chief ministers were sent in custody to Allah¬ 
abad, On the 'way he escaped. 

In 181S pursuit of the Peishwa occupied 
the attention of the governor-general and 
the military chiefs* When his highness fled 
from Poonali, he found many abettors and 
followers. All the petty rajahs of his domi¬ 
nions were ready to take up arms on his behalf 
against Europeans, He collected an army 
stronger than that which had been beaten at 
Poonah* They took quarters at Oorygaiim* 
A British officer named Staunton was on his 
way to Poonah, with a weak battalion of in¬ 
fantry, a few squadrons of horse, and a consi¬ 
derable detachment of artillery ; arriving at the 
heights of Corygaum, he beheld the Peiskwa'a 
army in the plain beneath, Staunton Imme¬ 
diately made for the village with the design 
of occupying it* He had only just succeeded 
in doing so when he waa attacked by the 
whole army of the enemy, probably numbering 
40,000 men* The attack continued all day 
until 0 p.M. The mosques and pagodas were 
again and again taken by each party. All 
the British officers were put hors de comhai, 
except Captain Staunton and two otliers. All 
the artillery men were killed or wounded* The 
cavalry w^ero cut up or exhausted. There 
was no water* Some wells were discovered 
In the night, and the fainting soldiers were 
relieved from the pangs of thirst. In the 
morning the Peishwa did not renew the attack, 
hut withdrew his army. The captain brought 
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off his guns anti GolouTSjlns sick aucl wounded, 
to Beroor, which place they entered on the 
third day, during which they had no refresh¬ 
ment but water. The gallant conduct of 
Captain Staunton and lha troops was much 
applauded in India and in England, The East 
India Company voted him a purse of 600 
guineas, and a splendid swmrd of honour, with 
an inscription panogyriziiig his courage, skill, 
and fidelity to duty. The rewards bestowed 
upon his chivalrous soldiers bore no proportion 
to their deserts. 

Soon after this event Generals Smith and 
Britaler marched against the formidable for- 
tresa of Sattara, which was soon reducedn 
Mr, Elphiustone raised the standard of the 
Eajali of Sattara, announced the protection of 
the company, a just ays tern of revenue, and 
the establiabment of religious liberty. In the 
wdiole of this transaction Mr. Elphiustone 
acted with sagacity and justice. His activity 
and precision ev^ery where that his presence 
and influence could reach, entitled him to the 
gratitude of his country. 

General Smith maintained a hot pursuit of 
the Peishwa, whose army he overtook at 
Aahtee, where he gained a signal victory, 
taking the Tlajah of Sattara and all his family 
prison era, who ’were sent to Mr. Elphinstone, 
who conducted them to their palace at Sat¬ 
tara. Gocklah, the best general in the 
Feishwa’s army, fell ia the battle of Ashtee^ 
which circumstance depressed the troops. 
The Peishwa fled from the field of his defeat, 
and was joiued by Holker and his infantry 
in his retreat; they both took refuge in 
Oandeish, where Gumput Bao, with what w’as 
left of the Bajali of Nagpore’a arra}^ joiued 
them. The jagUiredars'^ of Candeiab, timid 
of the eoneequencG to themselves of favour¬ 
ing such refugees, corresponded with Mr. 
Elphinstone, This led to desertion by many 
of the followers of the confederated Mahratta 
chiefs. The Peishwa led the life of a fugi* 
tive for six months, pursued by Generals 
Smitli, Hislop, and other British commanders. 
During that time, Brigadier-general Monro 
conquered many forts, and, in command of a 
am all body of troops, performed many glo¬ 
rious eiiterpriaes, which were, however, con¬ 
nected with a warfare so desultory^ and 
involving operations so similar, as to preclude 
a detailed account. The Peishwa sought to 
reach Malwa, but Sir John Malcolm's dispo¬ 
sitions effectually thwarted that purpose. On 
the 27tli of May, being pressed by the forces 
of Sir Thoma.? Hislop, the Peishwa intimated, 
by Ilia vakeel, to Sir John Malcolm an inten¬ 
tion to surrender. At Kerce, on the 2nd of 
June, Sir John visited the Peishwa. The 
'* Holders of Jpgliires or estates. ' 


events which followed this visit are thus 
described by M. Auber :—He appeared lorv 
and dejected, and retired for a private inter¬ 
view, when he said, that he had been involved 
in a war he never intended; that lie 'vras 
treated as an enemy by the state which had 
supported his family for two generations, and 
was at that moment in a position that de¬ 
manded commiseration, and believed that he 
had a real friend in Sir John Slalcolm. The 
latter replied, that every moment of delay was 
one of danger, and that he should either throw 
111 ms elf afc oiico on the British government, 
or determine on further resistance. * How 
can I resist now?’ he exclaimed, * I am sur¬ 
rounded,’ Sir John Malcolm remarked that 
he w^as bo, but he could not complain; that 
he still had the power of escape as much as 
ever, if he wished to become a freebooter and 
wanderer, and not accept the liberal provision 
designed foi' him. He replied, with the flat¬ 
tery of which lie was master, ‘ 1 have found 
you, who are my only friend, and will never 
leave you; would a shipwrecked mariner, 
after having reached the port ho desired, 
form a wish to leave it?’ Still, upon the 
plea of a religious ceremony, and that it was 
an unlucky day, ho wished on the third to 
postpone till the next day surrendering him¬ 
self up and accepting the propoBitions, by 
which he engaged to proceed to Hiudoatan, 
a pen a ion of not less than eight lacs of rupees 
per annum being secured to him. To this 
delay Sir John Blalcolm most positively ob¬ 
jected* The firing of some gnne in the quar¬ 
ters of Asseer had a considerahlo effect upon 
him, and at eleven he determined to come to 
Sir John Malcolm’s camp." 

The fortunes of the other Mahratta chiefs 
are thus hriefl}' summed up :—Trimbuckjee, 
on learning the dispersion of Bajee lUo’s 
force, retired to the neighbourhood ot Nassick, 
where he was taken prisoner by Major Swan- 
ston, sent round to Bengal, and lodged in the 
fort of Chunar. The exertions of BIr, Elpliin- 
stone w^ero very successful in efiecting the 
introduction aucl establishment of tba new 
government* 

The settlement of the Blieels m Oandeish 
was prosecuted by Captain Briggs, under Mr, 
Elphinstone’s direction, and the state of Bat- 
tara was likewise making favourable progress. 

'^The condition of the newly acquired pro¬ 
vinces, and the measures adopted by the 
British goverunient, (suhjecta of deep inte¬ 
rest,) properly form matter for a separate 
work. The remaining fugitive, Appa Sahib, 
the ex-rajah of Nagpore, would have been 
captured near the fort of Asseerghur, but for 
Jeswunt Kao Sar^ who sallied forth and saved 
him from his pursuers. He proceeded from 
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tliGHCC to Lfl-liouCj wlioro iis wsis allowGii to 
live hi absoluto privacy, on a very scanty 
allowance from Bnnjeet Siiigli; a permission 
extended by that cliief in a manner which 
showed his sincere desire not to dissatisfy the 
British government^’ It became clear in the 
course of the proceedings connected with the 
tem^jorary snrreuder of the fort of Asseer- 
ghiir, required from Sciiidiah under the treaty 
of November, 1817, that secret communica¬ 
tions and engagements were carried on by 
him in the Peishwa's interest while he was 
making ostentatious parade of alliance witli 
the English. He humbled liimself, besought 
pardon, and was forgiven, pro^dded his future 
conduct proved true. 

This troublesome, expensive, and sanguinary 
war arose from the ignorance of the board of 
control, which sent out tJie Bfarquis of Corn¬ 
wallis the second time with express instnic- 
tions to revolve the policy of the Marquis 
Wellesley. Lord Cornwallis entered heartily 
into these mstractions, for he had always been 
adverse to any connections with tlie Mah- 
rattas, Still he had himself been obliged to 
form treaties and military connections with 
them, and he did not continue long enough 
in power during his second government to 
perceive the alteration of circumstances which 
rendered the severe policy of Lord Wellesley 
necessary after the first hlahratta war. Had 
Lord Cornwallis been spared, there can be no 
doubt, from his clearness of perception and 
wisdom, that he w^ould have allowed Lord 
Wellesley’s arrangements to remain, and not 
have exposed the company and his country 
to the dangers and coats of a second Mabratta 
W’ar, to assert that ascendancy he so unfor¬ 
tunately revoked. Had the treaties of Lord 
Wellesley been permitted to stand, tliere is 
abundant reason to believe, from all the evi¬ 
dences which were evoked during the second 
Mahratta w^ar, that so great a calamity would 
have been averted. 

During the year 1819 Mr. Elphin stone W'as 
actively employed in arranging the govern¬ 
ment of the Jilaliratta states. It is a curious 
circumstance that in 1859, forty years after, a 
copy of his proclamation to the landholders 
should be called for in tlie British legislature, 
and was actually printed in the returns, 
according to which it appears that the pro¬ 
clamation w^as to be circulated freely, with a 
\dew to convince the amOdars and pattels of 
the hopelessness of the Bajee Eao's cause, and 
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to assure the natives of the good treatment 
and protection which they would experience 
from the British government. Villages that 
had distinguished themselves by expelling or 
resisting the rebel troops were to he rewarded 
by large remissions, and by permanent marks 
of favour. Oonspirators and all banditti 
were to be treated as rebels and pnnisbed 

promptly and severely." The necessity 
of adhering to the customs of the country 
was strongly urged during the provisional 
government, even to the exemption of Jirah- 
mins from capital punishment, except when 
guilty of treason. No new imposts %Yere to he 
levied, and those that seemed oppressive or 
unpopular w'ere to be rei^ealed. All lands 
held free of revenue were to remain so, and 
to be left with the present proprietors, wdio 
were, however, to prove their titles by show¬ 
ing their '"sunuuds." The conciliation of 
the Eh eels and Eamoosees was to be effected 
*^by every means.'^ 

Upon the conclusion of the war the Marquis 
of Hastings carried out the whole scheme of 
policy originated by the Marquis Wellesley, 
a scheme which Lord Hastings had himself 
denounced when imperfectly acquainted with 
Indian affairs. Blacker states that the num¬ 
ber of British officers killed and wounded 
were 1S4, and the number of all other ranks 
3,042. The campaign, or series of campaigns, 
lasted from November 5, 1817, to May 13, 
1819.^ 

In 1819 treaties w^ere made wdth the Rajahs 
of Odeypore, Jeypore, Joudporej Jesselnier, 
and Bicanur, also with the petty chiefs of Bans- 
wara, Dimgerpore, Pertabgerh, Sirolii, Krish- 
nagerh, Kerauli, Bundi, and Kotah. ‘‘ With 
each of these formal engagements were con¬ 
tracted, upon the general basis of subordinate 
co-operation and acknowledged supremacy.'' 
During the more quiet periods of hie govern¬ 
ment, Lord Hastings made considerable altera¬ 
tions in the financial and judicial systems. He 
also organized a superior police force. After 
an unusually protracted period of government, 
Lord Hastings retired in January, 1828, It 
ivas on his passage home that he drew up the 
summary of his administrations, wdiich has 
since been so much quoted. Hie arrival in 
London led to many debates in the India- 
house, and notable rewards w^ere conferred 
upon his lordship and his successor in the 
title. 

* Elacl£er’.3 aceoaat of the PiDdarree War* 
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CHAPTER OV. 

PitOGHESS OF BRITISH INTERESTS IN CHINi AND THE ARCHIPELAGO, FROM THE BEGINNING 
OF THE 19th CENTURY TO THE ENT) OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE MARQUIS HAST- 
ll^-GS—CONQUEST OF MAURITIUS AND BOURBON j OF TEE MOLUCCAS j OF JAVA, AND 
THE ISLES IN ITS YICINITY, 


In Oliiaa the eentary opened ^vith the event¬ 
ful circumstance of the American flag having 
been first hoisted at Canton, This occurred 
on the 2nd of January^ 1801, 

On the 6th of INovemher, 1803, tlie court 
of directors informed the select committee of 
Chinese merchants that hostilities had reconi* 
me need betTveen the English government and 
the French and Batavian republics. 

On the 22nd of Alaj, the same year, the 
court of directors of the East India Company 
were informed by the board of control, that 
his majesty intended to address a letter to the 
Emperor of China, and send him presents; 
and it was i^ecommended that the chairman 
should send a letter to the viceroy and the 
hoppo. Lord Castlereagh sent a letter to the 
prime-minister of the Chinese emperor. One 
of the king's gardeners waB sent to Canton to 
collect specimens of the vegetable productions 
of that part of China, and he was accompanied 
by a botanical painter to take drawings. 

* On the 11th of Febrnary, 1804, a sepm- 

dr on of French men-of-war, commanded by 
Admiral Linois, encountered the English 
home ward-bound China fleet in the Straits of 
Malacca. The Frencli admiral counted upon 
an easy victor}’, as bis force was very formid¬ 
able. His own ship, tlie MareuffOj carried 
eighty guns. Two of bis vessels were large 
fast-aailing frigates, a corvette of thirty guns, 
and a Dutch brig of eighteen guns. Captain 
Dance was the commodore of the English 
vessels. lie sailed in the Marl a 

good ship. Captain I. T. Tirains, of the 
Ro^al George, bravely and skilfully seconded 
the commodore. All the captains and tlieir 
crews entered into the action with alacrity 
and Bpirit. There was much to defend, for 
the value of the fleet and cargo was estimated 
at nearly eight millions sterling.'*^ Tlie 
Ro^al George received sixty-six shots in her 
bull and rigging, and bore the brunt of the 

* M. Aaber, in his of BriUsh m India, 

gives this estimate. His work was published in 1S37. 
It is to he presumed that he inteuded to correct a former 
estimate of the value of this Qeet made in another of his 
works, Chinaf published in I&34, la which he names 
Eixteen millions as the value. Both works are regarded i 
as standard authorities, jet thej present this striking dis¬ 
crepancy, The discrepaueiea among other authorities also, 
take a wide range as to the value of the homeward-honud 
China fleet of that year, I 
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enemy's fire. The enemy's squadron was 
beaten off, and the company's fleet proceeded 
in safety. 

In 1805 the letter of liis royal majesty to 
liis imperial majesty was delivered to the 
viceroy, after innumerable delays and obstacles 
created by the Chinese officials. A “ eliair,'’ 
fancifully and richly decorated, was sent for 
tlie conveyance of the box containing liis 
majesty's letter. The supercargoes went in 
procession to the palace. On the 22nd of 
January the royal preaents were formally 
presented; the chair containing the letter was 
laid down he fore the front entrance to the 
palace. The supercargoes were conducted, 
under a salute of three guns, into the liall of 
audience hy a side entry, while the letter was 
borne through the grand entrance. The 
viceroy and hoppo "were seated under a 
gorgeous canopy at the upper end of the hall, 
attended by niimerons mandarins in their 
official costume. The letter was then pre¬ 
sented to the viceroy, who, with the hoppo, 
rose to receive it, and remained standing 
some time in token of respect. The letter 
was then carried to an inner apartment, and 
the grand officers resumed their seats. The 
viceroy declined receiving the letters sent by 
Lord Oastlereagli and the ebairman of tbe 
court of directors, on tlie ground that it wag 
contrary to tlie Jaws of China to receive 
presents or communications from any foreign 
minister or mandarin. The president of the 
supercargoes requested that tbe letters might 
remain, pending permission being granted 
hy his imperial majesty to receiv’'e them. To 
this arrangement the vdeeroy consented. The 
supercargoes retired under another salute of 
three guns. 

On the 8th of ^lay, 1806, a letter from 
the emperor to the King of England, with 
presents, arrived at Canton, They were 
delivered to the president on the 19th, 
with precisely the same ceremonials as those 
observed in receiving the letter from his 
Britannic majesty. The letter of his imperial 
majesty was very unlike the communications 
made to the Englisli by former emperors, and 
was couched in terms of singular propriety, 
although clothed with an air of strange 
originality of manner, and pervaded by a 
tone of eccentric and unique thought. TJie 
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folio will extracta will no doiibt luucli interest 
tlio reader* 

^'Your majesty’s langdom is at a remote 
distance beyond the seas, but is observant of 
its duties and obedient to its laws, beliokliug 
from afar the glory of our empire and 
respectfully admiring the perfeetioii of our 
government. Yoiiv majesty has dispatched 
raesseiigcTS with letters for our perusal and 
consideration; we find that they are dictated 
by appropriate sentiments of esteem and 
veneration; and being therefore inclined to 
fulfil the wishes and expectations of your 
majesty, we have determined to accept of the 
w^hole of the accompanying ofltbnng. 

With regard to those of your majesty's 
subjects who for a bug course of years have 
been in the habit of trading to our empire, 
vre must observe to yon, that our celestial 
government regards all pereous and nations 
with eyes of charity and benevolence, and 
always treats and considers your subjects with 
the utmost indulgence and affection; on their 
account, therefore, there can bo no place or 
occasion for the exertions of your majesty’s 
goveTnment.” 

In 180B the directors of the East India 
Company permitted a Mr. IManiiig to go to 
China at their expense, who professed to have 
for his object the pursuit of science and the 
exploration of the country. Borne curious 
circumstances arose out of that gentleman’s 
mission. In 1807, he arrived at Canton. He 
presented a petition to the hoppo, ’"to be 
received into the service of the Emperor of 
China.” He offered himself for employment 
hy his imperial majesty as "" Astronomer and 
Physician ” His services were refused. In 
February, 1808, ho proceeded to Cocbm 
China, hoping to he allowed to stay there 
some time, and thence to effect an entrance 
to China* This scheme also failed, through 
the jealousy of the Cochin Cliinese* He then 
proceeded to India, intending, if possible, to 
gain an entrance by way of Thibet, Bliotan, 
or Tartary* On all these frontiers he found 
an accurate description of hia person and pur¬ 
pose a in possession of the Cliinese autlioritieB, 
and he was baffled. Finally, this persevering 
gentleman accompanied tlia embassy of Lord 
Amiierat to Pekin, in the year 1816. 

In the year 1807 tlie company’s trade was 
stopped in Cliiua in consecpience of the death 
of a Cliinese in an affray with some sailoi^s 
belonging to an English ship. The cliasi- 
pated and disorderly conduct of the English 
sailors had done much to prevent the frieiitliy 
intercourBe of the British and Chmese. The 
Chinese demanded the death of an English¬ 
man for that of tlicir countryman who had 
fallen. The conduct of the inerchants on this 
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occasion, as on other occasions in the history of 
the English in China, was cruel and unjust* 
They were quite willing to sacrifice the life of 
some one of the sailors, although none of the 
men could be fixed upon as having committed 
the manBlauglitcr. The courage and firmnesa 
of the English naval officer on the station 
alone saved his country and Ids countrymen 
from tliis degradation, and rescued the man 
whose life was fixed upon by the English 
merchants as an atonement to save their trade, 
It is to the honour of the directors of the East 
India Company that they not only approved 
of the gallant conduct of Captain Rolles in 
saving tho life of his countr^onan, but pre- 
sentod him with £1000* 

Sir George Stanu ton, wdioee services to the 
eomi^any at Canton had been very consider¬ 
able, was appointed interpreter to the factory. 
In 1808 the English at Canton were 
alarmed by rumours of a French iavasion 
of Macao, and they represented to the go¬ 
vernor-general of India the necessity of 
strengthening the defences of that place in 
a manner which it was beyond the power 
of the Portuguese to effect. In September 
of tliat year, a considerable French force was 
off Java, and in consequence Admiral Drury 
led an English squacU'on to Macao. Troops 
were landed and the defences made stronger* 
The hoppo protested against any foreign 
troops being landed there without permission 
of his imperial majesty, according to the 
treaty existing between him and the Chmese* 
The Englisli and Portuguese were nnwilling 
to retrace their steps, and tho Chinese pre¬ 
pared for a barbarous system of %varfare. 
Conflicts on the river between her ma¬ 
jesty’s ships and the Chinese forts occurrcif, 
although war was not declared, "'Admiral 
Drury seems not to have possessed that cool 
and deliberate judgment which was essential 
to the business he had been engaged in."^ 
The committee were so alarmed for tlieir 
trade by the occupation of Macao by the 
French, and were so animated in their re¬ 
sentments against that nation, that they were 
willing to risk a war with Oliina to accom¬ 
pli ah their purpose. The British naval offi¬ 
cers acted with prudence and forbearance, as 
well as courage, and decided that the imperial 
treaty with Portugal forbid the occupation of 
the island by any hut Portnguese, Tiic com¬ 
mittee at last gave ^vay. The directors were 
so displeased witli the conduct ofthe select 
committee” for managing their affairs in 
China, th.at they displaced them, and ap¬ 
pointed servants m inferior positions above 
them. 

In ISOfl the insolent and haughty conduct 
* Parliamentary papers* 
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of au Engiieh naval officer at Canton had 
nearly embroiled his country with the United 
States of America. Captain Pellew, 
impressed American seameHj or seamen on 
board American ships, into the service of the 
king. The American gOYernment demanded 
redressj which had to be conceded to avert 
war^ the pride and petulance of this British 
officer thus causing humiliation to liia country. 

From the years 180C to 1810 the Chinese 
LadroneSj native pirates, called after their 
brethren the Portuguese of Macao, infested the 
coasts of China.* These men were similar 
to the pirates which infested the Chinese 
eeas in the seventeenth century, from Tvhom 
the Dutch settlers in T^ormosa suffered so 
severely. Mr. Davis, afterwards Sir J. P. 
Davis, governor of Hongkong, has given the 
following curious and interesting description 
of the character and history of these Chinese 
pirates;-—^^Not the least remarkable feature 
about this formidable fleet of pirates was its 
being, subsequent to the death of its original 
chief, very ably governed by his wife, who 
appointed her lieuteiianta for active Bervice. A 
severe code of laws for the government of the 
squadron, or of its several divisions, was en¬ 
forced, and a regular appropriation made of 
all captu red property. M arriag e s w er e strictl y 
observed, and all promiscuous inter course, 
and violence to women, rigorously punished. 
Passes W'ere granted to the Chinese junks or 
boats whicli submitted to the pirates : but all 
such as were captured in govemment vessels, 
and indeed all who opposed them, were 
treated with the most dreadful erneUy, At 
the height of their power they levied contri¬ 
butions on most of the towns along the coast, 
and spread terror up the river to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Canton, It w^as at this time 
that the British factory could not venture to 
move in their boats between that place and 
Macao 'without protection; and to the La- 
drones, therefore, may be partly attributed the 
origin of the valuable survey of the Chinese 
seas by Captain Boss; as the two cruisers 
which were sent from Bombay, at the select 
committee's requisition, to act against the 
pirates, were subsequently employed by them 
in tiiat work of public utility, the beneflta of 
ich liave been felt by the whole commercial 
w^orld. 

Finding that its powder was utterly nn- 
avaiJing against the growing strength of the 
Ladrones, the Cliinose government published 
a general amnesty to such as would submit, 
and return to their alleghmee, a stroke of 

* TAe : a Oeueml 3)eS€rtplio}i qf Chhm mtd 

fl$ By Jolm Francis Davis, ISaq., F.H.S., 

GaTemorof llorigkong. London: C. Cox, King AYilhom- 
Blrcct, Strand, 1851. 


policy wdiieli may bo attributed to its ac¬ 
quaintance with the fact, that a serious dis¬ 
sension had broken out between the two 
principal commanders of the pirate forces. 
This proceeded even to the length of the 
black and red squadrons (which they respec¬ 
tively headed) engaging in a bloody combat, 
wherein the former was discomiited. The 
wealter of the two now submitted to accept 
the offers of the government, which promised 
free pardon, and kept its engagements; the 
leader was even raised to some rank in the 
emperor’s service ! Being thus weakened by 
the desertion of nearly half her forces, the 
female chieftain aiul her other lieutenant did 
not much longer hold out. The Ladrouea 
who had submitted were employed by the 
crafty government against their former asso¬ 
ciates, who were harassed by the stoppage of 
their supplies, and other difficulties, and a few 
more months saw the whole remaining force 
accept the proffered amnesty. Tims easily 
was dissolved an association v'hich at one 
time threatened the empire; but as the 
sources and circumstances, whence piracy has 
more than once sprung np, are still in exist¬ 
ence, the success and impunity of their pre¬ 
decessors may eneonrage other bands of mari¬ 
time robbers to unite in a similar confederacy 
at no distant period.”* 

Difficulties bet\veen the English merchants 
and the Chinese autlioritics were perpetuated 
by the frequent fatal conflicts of the English 
sailors and the natives, and the sternness of the 
Chinese penal code, which exacted blood for 
blood, life for life. 

The Chinese officials were constantly find¬ 
ing pretexts for stopping the trade. An in- 
exorable jealousy of foreigners characterised 
the policy of the imperial government. In 
consequence of this, objections were taken to 
the presence of European ships of war in the 
Canton river, and to the service of the natives 
at the foreign factories. 

His majesty's ship Derh exercised a bloclc- 
ade against the American merchantmen dur¬ 
ing 1814. The ship captured an American 
vessel, which offended the Chinese, who or¬ 
dered the committee of the English factory 
to send the JJoris away. This, they ex¬ 
plained, was beyond theij’ pow-er, the ship of 
wav belonging to his Britannic majesty, not to 
the East India Company, The Chinese could 
not uiideratand this explanation, or affected to 
be unable to do so. Captures and re-captures 
of American sliips in the river followed the 
making of the first prize, and inflamed tlie 
resentment of the Chinese* They Interrupted 
communications between the East Indiamen 
and the English nien-of-w^ar; their magistrates 
* Davk*a CAhm, riiBp, id. pp. 63, 64, 
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eeized and suLjected to cruel punishment all 
who took Bcrvice with the Euglisli; the niaii" 
darins violated the sanctuary of the factory ; 
and, in fine, all the leiig-conceded pnvi- 
legea of tlie English were infringed. What 
followed has been well described by Mr. 
Davis. 

“The committee, seeing the hostile disposi¬ 
tion of the government, determined on the 
bold measure of stopping the trade, as the 
only means of arriving at a remedy. The 
Chinese, somewhat startled at their old wea¬ 
pon being turned against themselves, began 
to display a more conciliatory temper, and, 
after some debate, a mandarin was appointed 
to meet Sir George Stamitou, wlio was de¬ 
puted to conduet the negotiation on the pa it 
of the committee. Accordingly, on the 20fcli 
of October, Sir George proceeded to Canton, 
accompanied by Sir Theoplulus Metcalfe and 
Mr. Davis. The first subject of complaint 
was the arrest of the linguist Ayew, for per¬ 
forming a service wliich was merely compli¬ 
mentary on the part of the English, and ex- , 
pres si ve of tlieir respect for a dignified officer 
of government, who had conducted the first 
embassy through China, and been on friendly 
terms wnth Us memhers. It w^as immediately 
replied, that his seizure \vas on account of a 
totally different affair, and that there 'was no 
intention of condemning the proceeding. 
Several meetings took place with the prin¬ 
cipal mandarins and one or two assessors, but 
little progress was made towards an adjust¬ 
ment; W'iien the viceroy suddenly determined 
on breaking off the negotiatiou. The com¬ 
mittee upon this resolved on issuing a notice 
to all British subjects to Canton : Sir 
George Staunton and the gentlemen with 
him embaid^ed in the We^fori^ and the whole 
fleet proceeded dowm the river. 

“This step had the effect of eoiupletely 
curing tlie obstinacy of t!ie viceroy. A depu¬ 
tation of Hong merchants was sent down to 
the ships, with authority to state that man¬ 
darins would be sent to discuss the remaining 
points in dispute if Sir George w^oiild return. 
On his reaching Canton, an attempt was made 
to retract the pledge, but this could not be 
persisted in; and, after several long and te¬ 
dious audiences with the mandarins, the prin¬ 
cipal points ill dispute w ere gained, and in¬ 
corporated in an official paper from the viceroy, 
as the only soeiirity against a breach of faith 
on the part of the Chinese. The privilege of 
corresponding wdtli the government under 
seal, and in the native character, was now for 
the first time established; an assurance was 
given that no Chinese officer should ever enter 
the British factory without leave previously 
obtained; and licence was given to native 
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servants to enter into the service of the Eng- 
lisli w ithout molestation from the petty man¬ 
darins; together with some other points/'^ 

‘Mr. Davis has summed up the concessions 
of the Chinese on this oecasioa in language 
improperly vague for a work professing to 
give complete information on the subject of 
British relations to the Cliinese government. 
M. Auher has been more complete on this 
head, although prolix in his narrative of tlie 
events that led to such an issue. Accord¬ 
ing to that writer, the relations between the 
Chinese and English were placed in 1§14 
upon the following basis, wdiicli ificludcH the 
matters mentioned by Mr. Davis, and “ some 
other which lie leaves his readers to 

gnesa:— 

“ On the 29th No^' ember, a communication 
was made by Ho wqna of the decisions passed 
bj^ the viceroy, to the following effect:— 

“ 1st. Permissioii given to address the 
goverument in Chinese through the Hong 
merchants without the con tents being in- 
cjuired into. 

“ 2nd. The use of offensive language not 
very satisfactorily answered. 

“ 3rd. The local magistrate not to visit 
the factory without giving due previous no¬ 
tice. 

“ 4 th. The communication by boats be- 
t\ve6n Canton and Whampoa to be open and 
free as usual. 

'' 5th. Natives may be employed aa coolies, 
porters, tea-boilers, cooks, and in other similar 
capacities, but persons not to be liired under 
the denominations of keupan and fhawan, 

“ Gtli. Ships of war to remain at their 
usual anchorages while the ships are at 
"VWiampoa, but wdien tliey depart, the ships 
of war to depart. 

“ 7th. Boats to receive passes at cevtahi 
stations, 

“ Stli. The country ships have been fired 
at as due notice to the Eogue Fort. 

“ 3 th. ilerchautmen only admitted to 
AVhampoa. 

“ Additional Arlichs, 

“ 1st. Address to be laid before the em¬ 
peror to be WTitten in tho foreign character 
I as before, 

“ 2nd. Important affairs to be addressed 
to the viceroy, commercial affairs to the 
hoppo, local district affairs to the local ma¬ 
gistrates. 

“ 3rd. Further arrangements respentiag 
the boats ]>assing the Bogue; the people will 
then be directed to behave courteousl}". 

“ 4th. The opening or not of the trade 
will not be inc|uired into, 

* Davis’a Ckina^ chop, iii. pp. 7^^ 73. 
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5th. Notice will he given when natives 
are tried implieating foreigners. 

** An edict confirming the same was iasned 
on the 2nd DeceniberJ* 

The year 1814 vras signalised in the history 
of the British in India hy the commencement 
of the compilation, of an Anglo-Olimesc dic¬ 
tionary, by the Dev, Dr. HoiTison, a mis- 
STouary of the London Missionary Society, 
and an English congregational minister. The 
pevseYcvance and devoted ness of this remark¬ 
able man made him in tins, as in so many other 
respects, a benefactor to the Chinese people, to 
the English in China, and useful to the relations 
of the two nations. The directors of the East 
India Company favoured this great under¬ 
taking, ag did their select committee at Can¬ 
ton. Bir Gr. Stannton/ at the reqnest of the 
committee, superintended the igsue of the 
work. The whole work was not completed 
until 1824, Dr, Morrison having been in- 
ternipted in his labours by attendance at tlie 
embassy in 1818. 

In IBlfi it was determined by bis majesty’s 
government and the court of directors, that an 
embassy should be sent to the Chinese em¬ 
peror from the Prince Hegent of England. 
Lord Amherst was fixed upon as a suit¬ 
able person for this important mission. The 
ostensible objects of this embassy were 
briefly stated to be—“ a removal of the grie- 
vances which had been experienced, and an 
exemption from them and others of the like 
nature for the time to come, with the esta¬ 
blishment of the company's trade upon a 
secure, solid, equitable footing, free from the 
capricioua, arbitrary aggressions of the local 
nuthoritiesj and under the protection of the 
emperor, and the sanction of the regulations 
to be appointed by himself.'’ 

Tile embassy embarked at Spithead, on 
board Ins majesty’s ship Akeste, on the Sth 
of February, 1816, and arrived at the mouth 
of the White Eiver, Gulf of Pe-tche-lee, on the 
28th of July. The disembarkation*did not 
take place until tlie 0th of August, when the 
imperial legate visited Lord Amherst. It 
was arranged that negotiations should not be 
entered into until the arrival of the ambas¬ 
sador at Tien*Sing. On the 12th Ills excel¬ 
lency arrived there, and was met by a second 
imperial legate, when a discussion at once 
arose as to the performance of "'ko-tow"—the 
homage demanded by tbo emperor from all 
repreaentatives of foreign princes. Lord Am¬ 
herst refused. His excellency and suite, ac¬ 
companied by the legates, proceeded up river. 
On the 16th of August, his lordship was 
roused from his bed at a very early hour by , 
the Chinese officials, for the purpose of in¬ 
forming him that the homage or "ko-tow” I 


must be performed, or his further advmiee 
stopped. Lord Amherst objected to the cere¬ 
mony as an indignity to the king hie master, 
and to tho British nation. He argued that 
if tlie ceremony w'ere merely a form, as the 
Chinese officials pretended, then he bad no 
objection to practise it, provided a written 
declaration were made to him that a Chinese 
ambassador would perform the same ceremony 
at the court of liis Britannic majesty in ease 
such were sent there. The legates refused to 
give any such pledge, arid made the ko¬ 
towthe alternative to the dismissal of the 
embassy. The legates proposed that a re¬ 
hearsal should be performed, in order that the 
ambassador might try how far Ms scruples 
were unrelenting, but it w^as intended that 
this reiiearsal should be public and ceremo¬ 
nious, and was evidently intended as a trap 
for his excellency, who declined any rehearsal 
whatever, adhering to his previous stipula¬ 
tion, which he repeated. The voyage- was 
prosecuted to Toug-clioo-foo, where the navi¬ 
gation of the river ends, and whence the 
journey to Pekin, only twelve miles, is per¬ 
formed by land. At this place the legates 
proposed that the ambassador should write 
home for instructiohe. His lordship de- 
clvried doing so, and was treated rudely by 
the mandarins. He insisted upon sending a 
letter to tho emperor; upon producing the 
superscription, tlie evidence of his lordship’s 
high rank seemed to awe the officials, and 
their rudeness gave place to obsequioueness. 

In the afternoon of the 28th, the embassy 
arrived at Pekin, whicli it was not permitted 
to enter, but was conducted round tho walls, 
and at sunrise was in the neighbourhood of 
Yuen-min-ylien. The ambassador was not 
allowed to see the emperor, or persoually to 
deliver his credentials to tho prime-minister, 
as he still persisted in refusing a homage 
ivhich amounted to idolatrous worship, and 
wliich recognised the Emperor of China as the 
sovereign of the universe, and the King of 
England as his tributary. 

,His excellency and suite were compelled 
to return ; en to Canton ho was treated 
with respect. He arrived at the factory on 
the 1st of January, 1817. The frustration 
of the miasion was mainly due to the viceroy, 
and other officials at Canton, who knew that 
its chief object was to complain of their inso¬ 
lence, violence, oppression, and extortion. 

During the passage of Lord Amherst up 
the river, and overland to Peldn, and even 
while returnirig, the Canton authorities be¬ 
haved with ill will to the British naval offi¬ 
cers in the Canton river. The captain of tho 
Alceste (Lord Amherst's vessel) was refused 
anchorage at Whampoa. Of this circuni- 
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stance, Mr, Davis obscrvea It waa in¬ 
tended to degrade tlie Britbli ambaesador 
below tlie tribute-bearer from Siam, wkose 
junk hm free leave to enter the river! The 
Alcesfe^ however, proceeded very leisurely 
on her way; and Captain Maxwell, on being 
fired at by the Junks, and the fort at the 
river's mouth, silenced the junks at a single 
shot; while one broadside sufficed to send 
the garrison of the fort scampering up the 
side of the hill, dow3i which that defence is 
somewhat preposterously built. The efiecfc 
of this decisive conduct waa evinced in the 
short space of one day, by the arrival of all 
sorts of provisions to the Alceste at Whampoa, 
by a free consent to load the Hewitt^ and by , 
the publication of a statement that the firing 
at the entrance of tlie river was an aflhir of 
Balutfng I Those who composed the embassy 
were gratified to find on their arrival at, 
Canton, on the Ist of January, that Captain 
Haxvrell had not been deterred by any un¬ 
necessary apprehensions for tbeir safety from 
duly maintaining the dignity of the British 
fiai" 

The duties and annoyances of Lord Am¬ 
ber at were not over on bis arrival at Canton, 
The emperor bad Avritten a letter for the 
Regent, and committed the delivery of it to 
his viceroy at Canton, Avbo Avas personally to 
place it in the hands of the British ambassador. 
This ceremony AA^as performed in an emi¬ 
nently uncivil manner, Avhlch the ambassador 
toolc caro to rebuke in a Avay Avhich com¬ 
ported with the dignity of his hearing through¬ 
out- This ceremonial terminated Lord Am¬ 
herst's business in China, Barrow relates,♦ 
that Lord hlaeartney'a embassy cost the Chi¬ 
nese government £170,000, Mr* Davis AA-aa 
of opinion that the cnihassy of Lord Amherst 
cost it an equal sum* The letter of the 
emperor to the Prince Regent was intolerably 
insolent and arrogant. The following pas¬ 
sages from it will suffice to disclose its cha¬ 
racter iHereafter there is no occasion for 
you to send an ambassador so far, and be at | 
the trouble of passing over mountains and 
crossing seas f ^ and in a vermillion edietj' the 
following passage I therefore sent down 
my pleasure to coc.^gI these ambassadors, and 
send them back to their own country, withoxtt 
2 mmshwg the M^h crime the^ had committed” 

Immediately after the departure of the 
ambassador, various acts of cm city were per¬ 
petrated by the Canton authorities, which 
Avere intended chiefly as insults and threats 
to the English. The failure of the embassy 
Avas much discussed in England, very many 

iT/fl Wj m CMm. 

f From its Being wi-lLteu on paper of that coIojlt by 
the eniperor*8 own hnnU. 


were of opinion that Lord Amherst should 
have complied Avith the Chinese customs, 
whatever they were, J)r, Barry CMeara, in 
Ilia Voice frovi St. ITehna, represents the 
imprisoned Emperor 17apoleou I,, as derid¬ 
ing the English and Lord Amherst for their 
pride and impracticability in not etooping to 
any humiliation the Chinese thought proper 
to impose, vrhieh the ex-emperor considered 
iudlfi'erentj whereas the commercial advan¬ 
tage to be obtained was substantial. The 
opinion of so renowned a person was much 
quoted hi Europe, and especially in England 
after O'Meara's book lA^as piibliahed, Avhen- 
6A"er Chinese afiairs brought up the subject. 
The Emperor Napoleon ivas hoAvever a bad 
judge on points of ethics or honour, lioAvever 
sagacious in matters of wnr or policy. He 
could assume the Jan^giiage and conduct of 
a Mobammedau in Egypt, a Romanist in 
Italy, and an atheist in France, when poe¬ 
tical and personal objects w’^ere to be promoted 
by fio doing. Lord Amherst's honour and 
principle were of a higher cast, and regulated 
by a sense of duty drawn from purer sources 
than any acknowledged as aiitlioritative by 
Napoleon Buonaparte, Lord Amherst did 
not, like hia French imperial majesty, place 
the Bible on bis political book-shelves; he 
had anotlier and more becoming compartment 
for it. Duty to the person of his king, the 
honour and dignity of his countiy, and to the 
religion he professed, forbid Lord Amhorst 
to render the idolatrous homage and recog¬ 
nition of supremacy demanded by the Tartar 
emperor* He acted conscientiously, and the 
present generation of Englishmen at all 
events approves* Had Lord Amherst par¬ 
ticipated in the degrading and dishonoiirablo 
ceremonial proposed, ho would not in all pro¬ 
bability have obtained any advantages for hia 
nation, and the English would have been re¬ 
minded at Canton by the viceroy, that their 
king was the emperor's slave* At it was, the 
firmness of the ambassador much impressed 
the Chinese authorities, and notwithstanding 
their first outbursts of resentment, made them 
more Avary of afironting a people who might 
assert their independence in a very trouble¬ 
some manner. At all events, Mr, Davis, who 
had opportunities of personally observing the 
effects, thus expresses a similar opinion 
“It has often been a fluhjeot of just remark, 
that this mtsuccessful mission was followed 
by a longer interval of tranquillity, and of 
freedom from Chinese annoyance thou bad 
ever been experienced before* From the 
year 1816 to not a single stopple of 

the British trade took place, except in the 
affair of the To 2 )azc frigate in 1822; and 
tlicn the Canton goveriiitient Avas giftd to 
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mftfc <3 tlie first aclvancGS to a resumption of 
the suspended intercourse, as we sliall see. 
Ill 1820 an accidental occurrence took ijlace, 
which g^ave rise to traBBactions of a very re- 
inarkahle nature, proving in the strongest 
manner the anxiety of the government to 
avoid a discussion with the Englisln Some 
boats from one of the company's shipa were 
watering in the riveij when they ^vere bar¬ 
barously attacked by a party of Chin esc with 
stones* Tho officer in charge of the boats 
fired over the heads of the assailants to mako 
them desist, bnt the shot unfortunately took 
effect among seme boys on a high bank oppo- 
sito, and killed one of them. The Chinese, 
as usual, demanded that somebody sliould be 
given up; but the committee insisted on the 
urgent emergency which led to tlie discliarge 
of the gue, as well as on the accidental na¬ 
ture of the case. In the meanwhile, the 
buteller on board one of the ships committed 
suicide; and the Chinese, on bearing tide, 
immediately took it np, thinking proper to 
assume that he must be the individual who 
had shot the boy 1 The utmost eagerness 
and haate Tvere shown by them in appointing 
an inquest of mandaiius, wdio proceeded to 
examine the body; and, as it vras decided by 
them at once that the deceased butcher innet 
be the homicide, the trade proceeded ae 
usuah It must be observed, that the com¬ 
mittee only granted permission for the ship 
to be boarded by the mandarins w^hen they 
demanded it, and that the whole proceeding 
shO’Wed tlie extreme anxiety of the local au¬ 
thorities to accommodate the affair,” 

The English abstained, however, from all 
comj)romifle in the transnetion, as is loio’wn by 
the distinct testimony of the Rev. Dr* Morri¬ 
son, tho congregational missionary, and Chi¬ 
nese interpreter to the company. This nar¬ 
rative shows at once the difficulty the En¬ 
glish had in carrying on trade peaceably wdth 
the Chinese, and the good effect of firmness 
tempered by justice and discretion in dealing 
with the Cantonese authoritica. No other 
events of interest occurred in connection with 
English relations to China, during the period 
to which this chapter refers* 

CONQUEST OE MAURITTOS. 

During the Marquis of Wellesley's govern¬ 
ment, various measures were contemplated 
by him to frustrate the purposes and humi¬ 
liate the powder of the French and Dutch in 
the Eastern Archipelago, The expedition of 
Buonaparte to Egypt disconcerted these mea¬ 
sures* General Baird and General W ellesley, 
■wlio were nominated first to command the 
military portion of an expedition to the 
Mauri till 3 , and then against Batavia, received 


other commissions* The admiral who was 
to command the naval part of these enter- 
prises did not make his appearance at the 
rendezvous, Tiuiicomalee; and General Bail'd 
^vas dispatched with the troops to Egypt, 
General Wellesley to Mysore, No oppor¬ 
tunity for prosecuting either of the meditated 
attacks occurred until 1810, during the go- 
vemment of Lord Minto, The capture of 
Mauritius does not properly come wo thin tho 
range of this history; it is therefore here only 
necessary to observe that the expedition 
against the Mauritius ivas successful, and that 
the conquest much reduced French in fine nee 
in the East* 

At the same time the Isle of Bourbon was 
captured, but was restored to France at tlio 
peace of 1814, 

CONQUEST OF THE MOLUCCAS* 

Lord Min to’a career as an Indian states¬ 
man was closed with more 4dai than it other¬ 
wise would have been, by his acquisition of 
the Moluceaa and the Island of Java* “ An 
empire, which for t^vo centuries had contri¬ 
buted to the power, prosperity, and gi'andeur 
of one of the principal and most respected 
states of Europe, was wrested from the short 
usurpation of the French government,* added 
to the dominionfl of the Eritish crown, and 
converted from a seat of hostile machinations 
and commercial eompethion, into an aug- 
meiitation of Britisli power and prosperityJ'f 
In the year 1808 Mr* Eaffies, afterwards 
Sir Btamford Baffiesj was secretary to the 
government of Prince of Wales' Island* Ill 
health compelled change of scene, and be pro¬ 
ceeded to the Moluccas. There be acquired 
considerable information as to the trade and 
general condition of the islands near and 
beyond the Straits* Ho also obtained very 
precise information of the power of the Dutch, 
auid the value of their possessions in the great 
Archipelago* Mr* Raffles drew up reports 
of the condition of Penang and Malacca, 
which influenced the government in modify¬ 
ing their intentions in respect to these settle- 
inents, and their view^s of the Importance 
which should be attached to them* Mr* 
Baffles drew up a paper on 'Hhe Malayan 
Archipelago,” ivhich so pleased Lord Minto, 
that he desired to make the gifted author go¬ 
vernor of the Moluccas* VCith this intention 
other claims interfered. In the document 
drawn up by Mr* Raffles, be insisted upon 
the necessity to the ultimate interests of 

* The Moluccas and Ja?a, with its minor klands, were 
subjected to France, when HoUoitd, the parent countrjff, 
was conquered by the French* 

f Auber’s mid TTo§re&& of ihe Bniisk Power m 
Lidifff voJ. it* ebap, lii. p* 470, 
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England in tlie Eastj that French influence 
shniild he completely extirpated throughout 
the Archipelago, The govern or-general re¬ 
solved to carry out the opinions of Mr, Baffles, 
and to proceed himself with an expedition 
against Java. 

Previous to the accomplishment of liis pur¬ 
pose, some other achievements were performed 
in consonance with the general object, such as 
tho reduction of the Moluccas, or Spice Islands, 

In the middle of February, ISIO, Captain 
Tucker, with his majesty's ships Dover^ Corn- 
ID all^ and Samar ang, and part of the Madras 
European regiment, under Captain Court, 
arrived off the island of Amboyn a. The ships 
opened a heavy cannonade. Under their fire 
four hundred of the Madras regiment were 
landed, in two detachments, one under Cap¬ 
tain Court, the other commanded by Captain 
Philips, Philips attacked a battery in front, 
and carried it by storm. Court made a circuit 
and took some of the redoubts in reverse. 
The next morning the guns of the captured 
batteries were directed against the town and 
fort. The Dutch governor was summoned to 
surrender, and obeyed. Thirteen hundred 
Dutch and Malay soldiers kid down their 
arms. The former were sent to Java,-—a very 
questionable policy, as that place wm about 
to be attacked. The Malays were enlisted in 
the English service. Thus the English at 
last, and finally, avenged the insults and out¬ 
rages inflicted upon them so long before, by 
the Dutch at that place. The whole of the 
hloliiccaa were soon afterwards captured, the 
Dutch in every ease making a feeble resist¬ 
ance, unworthy of their former glory. The 
garrisons of the Batavian republic were swiftly 
swept from the Archipelago, excei>t from 
Java and its neighbouring isles. The last 
of the Moluccas that yielded to British powder 
was Ternate, the scene of so much competi¬ 
tion and conteutiou between them and the 
Dutch iu the early enterprises of the traders 
of those nations among the Spice IslandB. 
There exists but little information c once ruing 
the attack on this place, once eo famous as a 
battle-field for the maritime rivals in the 
Archipelago. Blill has compressed some 
fragmentary accounts iu the A&iatic Eegi&terf 
vol. xii.—the official despatches aud old news¬ 
paper correspondence. His narrative is brief 
and clear, and supplies all that is worth 
relating. Ternate ^vas taken by Captain 
Tucker with a detachment of Europeans, the 
seamen and marines of the Dover, and some 
of the newly enlisted Amhoyna corps. Cap¬ 
tain Tucker arrived off the island on the 25th 
August; but light and baffling winds kept 
him off the shore, and a landing was not prac¬ 
ticable till the 28tb. A hundred and seventy 
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men were landed in the night, with intent to 
surprise the forts and hatteries which guarded 
the bay. The difficulties of the approach 
frustrated the scheme, and the men were re- 
embarked. Early In the morning they were 
again put on shore; and, whilst the frigate 
engrossed the attention of tho enemy, they 
proceeded unobserved to an eminence sup¬ 
posed to command the Port of Kayomaira, 
the Dutch post. They arrived on the 

hill at noon; but to their great vexation they 
found tliat the fort was screened from their 
view by an intervening forest. They then 
endeavoured to proceed by an inland route, 
but, after iiicesaaut exertion throughout the 
day, it was found impossible to disencumber 
the path of the immense trees which had been 
cut down and idled across it. Turning to the 
light, they followed the course of a rivulet 
which led to the beach, and brought them 
about ten o’clock within eight hundred yards 
of the fort before they were discovered. Dis¬ 
regarding a smart fire of grape and musketry 
they rushed forv^ard, escaladed the walls, and 
carried the fort. On the following morning 
the combined operations of the detachment 
and frigate overpowered the other defences 
of the bay, and by tbe evening the town and 
island were surrendered. Few casualties im¬ 
paired tbe exultation of the victors. Their 
conquest completed the reduction of the Mo¬ 
luccas, and Java with its dependencies alone 
remained in the possession of the Dutch," 

CONQUEST OF JAVA AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 

Having WTested the Moluccas from th6 
united grasp of France and Holland, the 
English w^ere eager for the meditated attack 
upon Java. The governor-gen era I deter¬ 
mined upon personally Buperintending the 
operations; some delay was therefore neces¬ 
sary, The delays perpetually interposed by 
the naval commanders were, however, the 
chief difficulties in the w^ay of all enterprises 
which the Indian government had hitherto 
attempted by sea. This want of alertness 
was shown at MaiititiuB and the Isle of 
France, Amboyiia, and Ternate; and but for 
the intelligence of jMr. Baffles, and the deter¬ 
mination of the governor-general not to bo 
impeded by the admirals, and to carry out his 
purpose promptly and resolutely, the under- 
taking wmuld have been deferred that year,— 
probably for ever; for it is certain that the 
French aud Dutch would have made desperate 
efforts to send reinforcements and supplies, 
and the garrisons would have made the de¬ 
fences infinitely more formidable. In pursu¬ 
ance of his object Lord Minto proceeded to 
Madras, on tlie 9th March, 1811. Troops 
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were ordered to proceed from Bengal on the 
loth and IGth; on the 18th of April he 
reached Penang. The extent of infoTmatiou 
with which Mr. Kaffles waa enabled to furnish 
the goyernor^general on all points relating to 
countries of which scarcely anytliing was 
known, and the comprehensive views with 
tvliich lie accompanied his reports, proved of 
infinite value. An incident that occurred at 
this stage of the proceedings marked the 
judgment and decision of Mr* Raffles. The 
late period when the expedition reached 
^Talacca, caused some anxiety on account of 
the favourable monsoon, which was nearly 
terminating. A question arose as to which of 
two passages slioidd be followed, in the course 
towards Java. The |X)iDt called for an imme¬ 
diate determination; the choice was to be 
made between tlie northern route, round 
Borneo, ivliich, from the little known of the 
navigation of those seas, was thought to be 
the only practicable one, especially for a fleet; 
but how the dangers of the Bartabac passage, 
where only one ship could pass at a time, 
were to be avoided, no one could suggest, 
Mr. Baffles had strongly recommended the 
south-west passage, between Caramata and 
Borneo, and '^staked his reputation on the 
success which would attend it.'' The naval 
authorities were opposed to it; hut Lord 
Minto reposed full confidence in the Judg¬ 
ment and local information of Mr. Raffles, 
by embarking with him in his mafeaty's 
ship the Modeste^ commanded by Captain 
the Hon. Greorge Elliot, on the 18th of 
June, 1811, and leading the way on Mr. 
Raffles^ sole responsibility. The result was 
entirely successful. The fleet, consisting of 
sixty sail,"* was in six weeks in sight of Ba¬ 
tavia, without a single accident. The Modesto 
alone would have done it a fortnight sooner.f 
In the progress of the expedition from the 
roads of Madras, much danger was incurred 
by storms. His majesty's ship Dover, and 
many other vessels which remained longest, 
were driven on shore at Madras, and wrecked. 
Happily, the transports, mtli the troops on 
board, left in time, and escaped. Tlie first 
division of the army left Madras April 18th4 
1811, under the command of Colonel Robert 
Kollo Gillespie. When Lord Minto arrived 
at Malacca, he learned that General Daendels 
had been recalled by the French government, 
and that General Jansens had replaced him, 
and had bronglit out strong reinforcements. 

* Mill comptitcB thcia at 100 Mil. He probably reckons 
a descnptiau of vessels vvlucii Anbcr does not iuclode in 
'' the fleet.” 

t M. Auber's lUise of Sriti&k 

t Memoir of the Qotiqnest of Jam, Loiiiloaj 

1815. 
voe. fi. 


Sir Bamiiel Anchmuty, the British commander, 
was led by the information which reached him 
from various quarters, to decide on attacking 
Batavia, as the place where the contests for 
the Franco-Dutch colonies of Java and de¬ 
pendencies was likely to he decided. 

On the evening of the 3rd of August, the 
vanguard of the fleet made Cape Cavawaug, 
and early next morning ran in for the moutli 
of the ill Iran di river. During the lulls which 
occurred between the land and sea breezes, 
the ships safely anchored. Early in the even¬ 
ing the first division of the troops landed. 
The fleet, when all had assembled, consisted, 
according to Major Hough, of four sail of the 
line, fourteen frigates, seven sloops, eight 
of the honourable company's cruiserB, fifty- 
seven transports, and seventeen gun-boats, 
under the command of Rear-Admiral Stop ford, 
who joined the expedition at Batavia. When 
at Malacca, the military force w^as officially 
reported^ to he as follows \— 

Qenerol Abdmct of the Army, Malacca, June, 1811. 

XATIYE X. c. o. & 

OrriCEKS. OFFICEI^S. PEI VAXES. TOTAI. 

l^ui'op€:Ea forces 200 — 5144 5344 

Native forces 124 123 5530 5777 


324 

pioneers, Lascars, &c. 


12S 


10,874 


] 1,121 
830 


Graufl total 11,960 
Of this force 1,200 were left behind sick, at 
Malacca; 1,500 of the remainder became ill 
on lauding at Java. The cause of this sick¬ 
ness was not the climate of Java, but the 
bad, and, in some cases, disgusting quarters 
afforded to the men wdiile on board the tran¬ 
sports, together with the rough weather en¬ 
countered on the passage. 

Colonel Gillespie and the advance brigade 
first landed at Chillingching, a village ten 
miles or so to tlie eastward of Batavia. He 
immediately took up a position over the road 
to Cornells, to gain possession of that road, 
and protect the landing of the rest of the 
troops, which was safely effected. 

On the 7th of August, the advance guard 
of the British crossed the Aiigale river by a 
bridge of boats, and halted themselves.j' The 
next day, Batavia ivae summoned. The inha¬ 
bitants, sucli as the French had not driven 
away, were eager to surrender; and our troops 
had therefore no difficulty in taking posses¬ 
sion of the town. 

It was expected that the French and Dutch 
won] d m ake a stand at Welf e v re ed en. Agains t 
that place the army began its march on the 
10th, The cantonments were abandoned on 

* Major TJiorn, deputy quartermaater-geaeral at Java. 

r Wilsnn, voT. vin p. .856. 
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the approaeh of our army, but Geueral Jnmel, 
the French officer Becond in commauih had 
hitreuched a camp for a diviaion of the Dutcli 
army in a Btroog positionj, overlooking the 
road to Corn el is, ahoiR n mile from Welte- 
vreeden. Two ’villages covered the position 
of the Dutch infantry. The enemy met our 
advance %vith grape and musketry ; the Eng- 
iish general skirmished in front, using his 
horse artillery and rifica freely^ and turned 
with his main force the left flank of the de¬ 
fence, Having set fire to the villages, the 
British troops charged through the smoko and 
burning hoiisesj dispossessing the Dutch infan¬ 
try and artillery of every strategical point, 
and driving them in headlong retreat imtii 
they found protection under the cannon ol 
Cornelia. In the arsenal of WeJtevreedcn a 
large amount of military stores and 300 guns 
became the prize of the victors. General 
Jansens was confident that Oornelis would 
defy the whole force of the govern or-general 
until the rainy season would render it impos¬ 
sible to occupy trenches or a camp in its 
vicinity, and cause great loss in sickness to 
the English if they attempted a blockade, 
Jansens held an intrenched camp, his flanks 
protected between two rivers, the Sloken and 
the Batavia river. It was a position resem¬ 
bling that which Scindiah occupied when 
General Wellesley fought the desperate 
battle of Asaaye. The Batavian river near 
Cornells was unford able, and the banks broken 
in abrupt acclivities. The Slokeu was, with 
difficulty, fordable, hut it waa defended by 
powerful batteries and redoubts. There was 
a strong redoiffit ou the British side of the 
river to protect the only bridge left standing. 
Between the two rivers the trenches were 
protected by formidable redoubts, and the in¬ 
equality of the ground concealed the strength 
of the defences, and gave the defenders op¬ 
portunity to mancEuvre against any assail¬ 
ants, whatever quarter the attack came from. 
The camp, hoth in front and rear, ’was pro¬ 
tected eirailarly, both by art and nature. The 
circumference of the Hues was nearly five 
miles, and was mounted by 230 pieces of 
cannon, Seldom had the English in all their 
daring assaults on strong places, a position 
presented to their attack mote undesirable. 

On the night of the 20th of August, the 
English began regnlar approaches, and as the 
works progressed, a heavy battering train was 
mounted. The main attack was upon the 
tite du ponL Having battered the redoubt, 
and considerably weakened the enemy's fire, 
the moment for the assault arrived. Colonel 
Gillespie took the comm and. He was the 
same officer who (related in our account of 
the Goorkha campaigii)^ as Major-general Sir 
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R, R, Gillespie, was killed on the Slat cf 
October, 1814, at Kalunga, in Nepaul. Ee 
had Bome diamonuted dragoons, the body¬ 
guard, and a body of-marines; beaidea the 
grenadier and light and rifle compaaiea oi the 
14th, 59th, G9th, and 78th regiments, and 
grenadiers of 5th and 6th volunteers, Madras 
pioneers, Lienten ant-colonel Macleod and 
Major Tule were ordered to advance, the 
first named against a redoubt in the angle of 
the enemy’s front and left, the other upon the 
bridge leading to tlie rear. 

On the night of the 26th of August, the 
English began tbeir formidable task* Gil¬ 
lespie led his men on in silence; at dawn tha 
enemy’s videttes perceived him i the British, 
as coninianded, ahstsineci from firing a shot, 
hut rushed upon the pickets with the 
bayonet, nearly all of w^hom perished, aiid 
the advance redoubt was carried nearly m 
Boon as tbe alarm was given. The promp¬ 
titude, celerity, and discipline of the English 
gave effect to valour, and this first step of 
their progress ’W'as accomplished without loss* 
The 78th regiment, without entering the re¬ 
doubt, carried the bridge over the 81oken, 
Gillespie crossed with them, and without firing 
a shot dashed at once against the redoubt 
within the lines, which also commanded the 
passage of the bridge* Each of these re¬ 
doubts had twenty eighteen-pounder giuis, 
besides several of twenty-four and of thirty- 
two pounds* Oolonei Gibbs, who was guided 
to the scene of action by the enemy's fire, 
crossed the bridge after Gillespie, and while 
that officer stormed the redoubt to tbe left, 
Gibbs turned to the right, wdmre another 
redoubt ’wafi also in a position to command 
the bridge; he at once stormed it, relying 
solely on the bayonet. When the bulwark 
was conquered, a Dutch officer set fire to the 
magazine, which blew up, causing terrible 
havoc and destruction. The devoted man 
who thus sacrificed hia own life to what he 
considered the honour and interests of his 
country, inflicied by hia auicidal act severe 
loss upon hiB enemies. The grenadier com¬ 
panies (there were two ou the occasion) of 
hia ma]eaty'a 14th regiment were blown np^ 
Many other English soldiers perished* Con¬ 
trary to the iutentiona of tlie Dutch officer, 
his act also slew many of hia own country¬ 
men, The magazine was fired before the 
Dutch and French could make good their 
retreat. By these events a way into tbe in¬ 
trenched camp was conquered, and the Eng¬ 
lish poured over the bridge impetnoualy, 
spreadiug in every direction most likely to 
make their conquest sure. Oornelis was en¬ 
tered, and the enemy driven out. The whole 
of tliis work was performed in the dim grey 
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liglit of early dawo, but by tbe time it was 
necomidislied the sun was above the horizon, 
aud both armies were presented to one 
another in full view* The enemy was dis¬ 
persed, bToken, or bayoneted in the redoubts 
and trenches. The English were mustering 
in order, undisputed victors of the position. 
The enemy had strong reserves which liad 
made no effort to save the place; these were 
drawn up on a plain in front of the barracks 
and lesser fort, protected by its guns. There 
were several battalions of infantry, a consi¬ 
derable body of cavalry, heavy gims in posi¬ 
tion, and twenty pieces of horse artillery in 
line. There appeared a prospect of a new 
and fierce engagement. His majesty's 59th 
regiment at once advanced, and the enemy 
shamefully gave way. The 59th entered and 
captured the fort, while Oolonel Gidespie, 
comrag up with the dragoons and horse artil¬ 
lery, the retj'eat of the enemy broke into a 
disgraceful Sight, For ten miles Gillespie 
maintained the piirauit, pouring grape into 
the flying masses, and passing between the 
different bodies with his cavalry, cut them up, 
unless as their cries for mercy stayed the' 
hands which wielded the British sabres. Bix 
thousand were thus spared; a regiment of 
French voltigenrs, fresh from France, laid 
down their arms. The number slain was not 
computed; at all events, no correct reports 
remain to attest it. The English lost eighty- 
five officers killed and w’ounded, and eight 
hundred men. There ivere besides, seventy- 
three seamen and marines numbered among 
the British who fell. General Jansen escaped 
with a small body of his light cavalry to the 
eastern coast. A squadron of frigates, ^vith 
extra detachments of marines, \vere sent to 
Clieribon, the place surrendered to Colonel 
Wood. 

W^hile Sir S. Anehmuty went in pursuit of 
Jansens, a naval expedition was directed 
against the Island of Blailura, off the north¬ 
east coast of Java; it was captured. Jansens 
collected a force of native cavalry at Jater, 
six miles from Bam nr an g. Auchnuity landed 
at Samarang, from which the inhabitants fled. 
He w'ent at once in quest of the enemy's 
camp, which was drawn np on a range of 
hills, difficult of access, their steeps present- 
i ng a surface of sharp and broken crags. 
The occupants of the camp were chiefly 
natives, and numbered about eight thousand 
men, with twenty guns in position. Auch- 
muty's force was one thousand strong, a very 
excellently formed body, all Europeans, en¬ 
gineers, sappers and miners, artillery, (fee., 
being in proportion to the companies of the 
line. He had a strong detachment of pioneers, 
and six light field-pieces. The snmrait of the 


range was level and grassy, fit for cavalry, 
of wdiich the native army w^as composed. 
There were also slopes by which the troopers 
could ascend or descend along the opposite 
sides with case. As soon ae Auchmuty's 
pioneers began their work, the troopers took 
to flight, leaving the guns behind them, which, 
with the exception of occupying the field, 
was the only honour or advantage won by 
General Auchmuty. General Jansens shortly 
, after surrendered the island to Great Britain, 
and the troops yet in arms as prisoners of war. 

Tile conquest of Java and the Moluccas 
led to the promotion of Lord Minto in the 
peerage; he was made an earl. Blr. Hafflea 
wns knighted, and made lieutenant-governor 
of Java and its dependencies.** Colonel Gil¬ 
lespie obtained the command of the troops. 
Tiiis officer manifested a strangely hostile 
feeling to Sir Stamford FiaffleB. He could 
regard no subject in the same light as tlie 
governor. The latter w^as a statesman, a 
scholar, and a philosopher, and Colonel Gil¬ 
lespie was unable to apprehend the extent or 
depth of the govertioFs views. The colonel 
desired to occupy Java with numerous forces; 
the governor believed it unnecessary, and 
insisted upon economy in the new govern¬ 
ment. Gillespie resented tliis, and brought 
so many and ench serious charges against his 
excellency, that it became necessary for the 
govern or-general of India to institute an 
official inquiry, ■which issued in the honour¬ 
able acquittal of HafHes from aH the impeach¬ 
ments so petulantly brought against him. 
The commander-in-chief was displaced. 

While yet Oolonel Gillespie continued in 
command, his services were actively demanded 
In various ways to preserve in order the ter¬ 
ritory which lie had so gallantly done his 
pai't to conquer. Tlie Frencji and Dutch 
stirred np the natives against the English by 
all sorts of misrepresentations. The Sultan 
uf Yadtryakaita proclaimed vrar against the 
invaders. Gillespie attacked his capital, and 
carried it by storm* The sultan himself waa 
taken prisonei^ and exiled to Penang. His 
son was placed by the English on the vacant 
throne. The capture of yadtryakaita ap¬ 
palled the young sultan, and made him sub¬ 
missive to the English. It had been defended 
by one hundred thousand men, who showed 
much courage, but their w^eapons and disci¬ 
pline ’were so inferior, that they 'were unable 
to defend the place even against a few thou¬ 
sand Europeans. 

Un the north-east coast of Sumatra, the 
Sultan of Pal cm bang defied the power of the 
Ed glia h. Gillespie sailed from Java, in March, 
1812, and the sultan fled without striking a 
blow for Ills independence. The English 
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cominander detbroDed liim, and placed bis 
brotber oi\ the throne. The expedition 
talcen, because the sultan bad entered into an 
engagement with the Hutchj refused siibse* 
queiUly to revoke it, and bound himself not 
to admit them or the Freneh to bia dominions. 
The position in which the English then were 
positively demanded the adoption of a policy, 
towards the neighbour lug sultans, of treating 
all as enemies wLo were not allies: other¬ 
wise the Frencli ami Hutch would form 
points of support on tlie different islands, and 
endanger the British possessions. Batavia 
had too long proved a source of peril to 
English commerce in the Eastern seas, for 
the English quietly to allow" French or JDutoh, 
when vanquished in one place, to create a 
position of power in another. 

On the 18th of May, Colonel Gillespie left 
Sumatra for Banea, of whicli place he took 
possession. Java remained in the quiet pos¬ 
session of the British until ISlo, wdien a 
circumetaiice occurred which created consi¬ 
derable alarm. The native officers, non¬ 
commissioned officers, and privates of a Bengal 
light infantry battalion conspired, xn October, 
wdth some other sepoys ami their officera, 
to murder all Europeans upon whom they 
could lay their hands, and desert, or, subvert¬ 
ing the constituted authorities Join the natives 
of Java in effecting a revolution. The cause 
of this atrocious conspiracy lay as usual in a 
breach of faith committed by the governmeiit. 
The conspirators were volunteers, who, con¬ 
trary to the ]:)rejudices of their caste and 
nation, freely offered to join the expedition 
to Java, on condition of being i^eatored to 
their country at the expiration of the third 
year of service. Tlie government w"as very 
glad to make the bargain, but the English 
officials had no concern about keejxing it. 
It was scandalously and tyrannoiisly vio- 
latedp The sepoys, despairing of all hope of 
again seeing their country, and smarting 
under a sense of wTong, gave way to the 
vindictive passions which cliaracterise the 
Bengalees, and the hatred of Europeans 
and Clirisfcians, wducli is as strongly charac- 
teristie of them, and formed the sanguinary 
purpose, which, had it not been timely dis¬ 
covered, would liave been ruthlessly executed. 
It is remarkable liow the sepoy has ever 
proved himself the same sanguinary monster, 
whether at Vellore, or Java, or Cawnpore. It 
is equally remarkable that after such decided 
proofs of their readiness, men and officers, to 
assassinate their comrades and defenceless 
Europeans, upon any provocation from the 
government, tliat both the government and 
British officers continued to trust them, until 
the mutiny of ISdT, and the horrid butcheries 


of Cawnpore. 8oinc of the criminals of Java 
were executed, the rest were drafted into 
b att alion s re tu rn i ti g h ome. A s ang ui n ary o u t - 
i^age 'was in truth the shortest w'ayto obtain 
justice, 'when the soldier in India was robbed 
or wronged by his superiors. 

In 1816, Java was given x\p to IIolIandH 
The overthrow of Napoleon Buonaparte in the 
campaign of 1813, led to general rearrauge- 
nients among the European governments, all of 
whom showed jealousy of England, u [jOu whom 
the brunt of the war fell in tlie coalition 
against France. The ministers of Engfand 
were deficient In intelligence, patriotism, and 
diplomatic talent. TJ^ey w^ere far more Boli- 
dtoua to prop up the despotisms of contiuental 
Europe, to Fatter, and to caress them, than 
they were to secure the commercial advantage 
and national honour of the United Kingdom. 
The authorities in India made strong repre¬ 
sentations against the sniTender of Java. 
Tlie East India Gompany was anxious for 
its retention. Sir Stamford Raffles painted 
out, ill an able despatch, the vast resources of 
that island, as one of the ridlest and most 
fertile places on the globe. He showed that 
the time must come w'heu a mighty trade 
would be carried on through the Hlraits witli 
China, and that whatever European power or 
powers would possess the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago could command that trade. The 
despatch of the eminent statesmen, the lieute¬ 
nant-governor of Java, %vas not even read by 
the minister of tbe day: and other imix^rtant 
deapatebes were at the same time treated 
luitb similar insolent contempt, or culpable 
neglect. The grand object with the miiiifttr)^ 
was the iqiholding and extension of despotic 
government everywJiere, The opiposition 
were influenced in their arguments, and per¬ 
haps in their motives, by party. AY hen Java 
was conquered, Sheridan, who knew tiothrn^ 
of the subject, and wlio, except for party pur¬ 
poses, seldom paid attention to any matter uf 
public interest, derided the conquest as not 
worth the expense incurred. The object ol 
the eloquent de el aimer was to damage tliy 
ministry ; be took no trouble to ascertain tbe 
truth. The object of tbe English ministry 
was to satisfy the Holy Alliance: English coni- 
mei"ce, and the interests of the English people, 
were secondary objects. No surrender of 
territory w^as ever made by the English more 
impolitic. The abaudoninent of Borneo at a 
later period, although a most injurious step 
to Euglish interests, and in spite of the ex¬ 
pressed will of the bankers, merchanty and 
manufacturers of England, as well as the 
merchants ot iSingapore and India, was not 
so purblind as tbe eurrender of Java. In 
1814 when England agreed to surrender 
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Java to the Dutch, the revenue of the island I 
vi^oa more than half a milliDii sterling. The 
government of Holland was so occupied hy 
the return of Napoleon from Elba, and the 
campaign in Belgium and France in 1815, 


that it was unable to talie advantage of the 
cession made by “ its generous ally*^ It was 
not therefore until the end of 1816, that the 
Dutch flag again floated over the queen of 
the eastern isles. 


GHAPTEK GVI. 

HOME EVENTS CUNjnECTED ATlTll THE EAST INDIA COMPANY FROM THE BEGINNING OF 
THE \9Tn CENTTHIY TO THE RENEWAL OF THE CnARTER IN 1833-4. 


The century opened as to the liome affairs of 
the company with a grave discussion concern¬ 
ing "the shipping intei'eat.” The company's 
ships were the finest merchantmen in the 
world; capable of coping in battle with the 
martial navies of other countries, even with 
those of Holland, France, and Spain, The 
peculiar manner in which these ships were 
held as property, by persons holding votes 
in the proprietary, gave a distinct pre¬ 
ponderance of this particular interest over 
other separate interests in connection with the 
company. The result was a monopoly which 
proved injurious to the company s'lnd the 
conn try, which was offensive in England as 
in India, and objected to by the parliament 
and the board of control. The measures of 
the hlarqnis Wellesley in India, in talcing up 
Indian-built ships to carry freights to Eng¬ 
land, shook the monopoly, and led to a fierce 
opposition on the part of the proprietary to 
the encroachmeuts of the crown. After a 
contest, the details of which would afford no 
interest to the reader in these days, the crown 
triumphed. The circiunstance is important, 
as it was the beginning of suceessive en¬ 
croachments upon the exclusive privileges of ^ 
the company, which rapidly succeeded in the 
course of the present century, until the East 
India Company ceased to l>e a trading society. 
The disputes with the shipping interest were 
not concluded, ’when new difierences arose 
between the company and the board of eon- 
trol, about " the private trade.” M, Auher, 
commenting upon this quarrel, wisely ob¬ 
served, A combination of circumstances fre¬ 
quently gave rise to feelings that never would 
have existed had the causes which produced 
them been disposed of as they arose,” At the 
close of 1802, M. Bosauqiiet, being chairman 
of the court of directors, and Lord Gas tier eagh 
president of the board of control, there was 
more harmony than usual between the two 
branches of Indian government. Still there 
arose discussions upon finance that were vexa¬ 
tions. The company possessing the exclusive , 
trade of India and China, the English public 


and parliament were unwilling to render any 
aid to the company towards bearing the ex¬ 
penses of the great wars carried on in India. 
Besides it was alleged that the conquered 
territory should pay the expense of the con¬ 
quest. Yet, whatever might be the ultimate 
relation of the revenues of the new territory 
to the expense incurred in obtaining them, 
they seldom repaid it for many years. Most 
of the wars in the East with European powers 
have been, tlirough the whole period of Bintisli 
connection, initiated by the board of control, 
or by the governors-general, who were its 
nominees and in secret correspondence witli 
its chief. These wars were frequently op¬ 
posed to the policy and directions of the com¬ 
pany, The board was exacting upon the 
direetora. The directors complained that 
their profits were swallowed up hy the ex¬ 
penses of a policy adverse to their interests 
and their wishes, and entirely the work of the 
government. Frequently, when it appeared 
to the world as if the company and the board 
were of one mind, the former was obliged to 
submit to the latter, under threats of bringing 
their differences before parliament, and over¬ 
throwing their monopoly by an appeal to the 
principles of one class and the prejudices ol 
other classes of the British people. In fact the 
company was in continual danger of having 
their ships, stores, and funds employed for the 
advantage of the general public, under the 
orders of the secret committee of the board of 
control, or under the direct and arbitrary 
orders of the crown. Whenever the company 
requested the reimbursement of the immense 
property thus squandered by the state at their 
expense, their accounts were disputed, or they 
were told that the public exchequer ’would not 
allow of the repayment. Hints and threats 
were generally added, that if they made any 
noise about the matter, the parliament and 
public would be appealed to against the 
monopoly. From the time the company was 
rich enough to become an object of plunder, 
the crown and parliament were ever ready 
iniquitously to deprive it of its property, under 
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threats, if it did not gubmit, of destroying its 
privileges. jVmoiig tlie most blunt and xin* 
courteous of the company s tyrants at the 
board of control was Lord Castlereagb. The 
mild but severely just remonstrances of the 
company's chairman, Mr. E os an q net, in 1803, 
rebuked the offiebua and unprincipled states¬ 
man, with a dignity and power which any other 
minister but his lordeliip would have felt. 

The directors in 1803, as indeed at all 
times, wrote to the governor-general, urging 
economy and the liquidation of the debt. The 
governor-general urged that money should 
be sent from England for the investments. 
Lord Wellesley, and all other goveinor- 
generala appointed by the hoard of control, 
treated Indian finance as if the East India 
Company was an association conveniently 
existing for tlie purpose of providing England 
with funds to make war in the East against 
other European nations, offensive or defen¬ 
sive, as the case might be, and for adding to 
the glory of England by Asiatic conquests. 
Olive, Hastings, Barlow^—in a word, the com¬ 
pany's own servants, when invested with 
Bupreme power, acted as if the object of their 
government was to consider and to promote 
the interests of a great commercial associa¬ 
tion, caEeci the East India Company, which 
they %vere bound to serve as their employers. 
Ill their conqiiests, while they were patriotic 
and jealous for the renown of England, they 
regarded battle and victory as a part of their 
business as agents of the company. Under 
the board of control, the governor-general 
was a leading member of the aristocracy, ap¬ 
pointed for party purposes, as a reward for 
heme services, rather than his fitness for India; 
and he acted as if his main business was to 
fulfil Ma period of office in sueh a manner as 
would redound to his own glory, prove the 
cabinet which nominated him wise in their 
nomination, and assist in keeping tip, or 
creating, a parliamentary majority for his 
party. The company, which created the Eng¬ 
lish interest in India by its o%vn resources and 
at its own risk, has been generally treated as 
a troublesome appendage to the board of 
control, interferiirg with the patronage of 
the president, the cabinet, and the governor- 
general. The double government never 
worked well, not because it was a double 
government, as was supposed by many, but 
because the objects of the two governing 
bodies were opposed. Either the board of 
control should have been so constituted as 
to he a cheek, in the interest of the na¬ 
tion, upon the improper exercise of the privi¬ 
leges entnisted to the company, or the com¬ 
pany shonld have been abolished when the 
hoard was formed. The president of that 
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board aimed at olqeete altogether alien to the 
privilegea and existence of the company, and 
in the interest, not of the nation, but of a do- 
niiuaut party of the crown, and of the ministry 
of the time being. 

In the begiuning of 1804, the directors 
were alarmed at the drain of specie caused by 
the wars of the Marquis Wellesley. Lord 
Caatlereagh encouraged the marquis in dis¬ 
regarding the opinions of the directors, who, 
whenever they complained of the expenses 
caused by wars, were set at nought by the joint 
action of the person at the head of the board 
at home, and the person at the head of the 
council abroad. While war was raging, and 
the directora dj'eaded haukruptcy, the board ct 
control was engaged in costly plans connected 
with the Calcutta college and other projects. 

In ISOo the policy of Lord Wellesley was 
impugned with great severity in the house 
of commons by Pauli. This gentleman had 
been a servant of the company, and resident 
in Oude. In that situation he received much 
kindness from Lord Wellesley, which he re¬ 
paid with ingratitude. The diasohition of 
parliament in 1807 stopped Mr. Paulies pro¬ 
ceedings, This gentleman did not again 
obtain a seat in parliament. He committed 
Buicide in 1808, 

Lord Folkestone took up the impeachment 
of Lord Wellesley. He was aided by a con¬ 
siderable nuniher of members, but their in- 
criminatory res'ohitions were rejected by large 
majorities. Still his lordship's transactiona in 
Oude were i^egarded as precisely Bimilar to 
those of Hastings, and it was demanded that 
his aristocratic connexions should not screen 
him. The whole of these discussions were set 
at rest by a resolution, asserting his personal 
honour, public zeal, and usefulness, being 
proposed by Sir John Anstruther, which was 
carried by an overwhelming majority. This 
did not satisfy the directors of the East India 
Company, vrho persisted xn regarding the 
policy of Lord Wellesley as one of aggran¬ 
dizement and war, injurious to the trade and 
ruinous to the finance of the company, They 
believed that neither the w^ar with Tippoo nor 
the Mahrattas w^aa necessary, that both should 
have been allowed to pursue their course of 
intrigue in their own w^ay, the governor-gene¬ 
ral simply providing for the security of the 
company's territories in case of invasion. 

Thi'oughout these proceedings in the com¬ 
mons, the noble marquis received the support 
of the crown and the cabinet. He was even 
offered the Beals of the tbreigu office during the 
progress of the parliamentary proceedings. His 
lordship, with a high sense of honour, such as all 
who knew him would have expected, declined 
office while cimrges were liangiiig over him. 
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In 1809 he was deputed ambassador to the 
junta in Spain; in 1810, ho was inveeted with 
the Order oi“ the Garter, and throughout his 
long career held many offices of distinction, 
and always with honour. 

When Lord Cornwallis assumed the govern¬ 
ment of India, his first care was that most 
usually the trouble of all governor-generals— 
finance, tie was very popular with the di¬ 
rectors ; they were therefore filled with asto¬ 
nishment and alarm when they learned that 
he had taken treasure intended for the Chinese 
investment out of the ships at Madras, to the 
amount of a quarter of a million sterling. 
When, in Fehruary, ISOB, inteliigence of iiie 
lordship's death reached England, tlie direc¬ 
tors received it with the deepest concern. 
Apart from the peraonal esteem which they 
entertained for him, he had initiated a policy 
of retrenchment to make up for the quarter of 
a million sterling, and to compensate for the 
war policy of his predecessor. So attached 
were the directors to his lordship, and so 
highly did they approve of his plans, that 
they bestowed upon his son and successor the 
sum of i&40,0CX>. 

On the 20th of January, 180G, Mr. Pitt 
died, a man whose policy had exercised a de¬ 
cisive infiuence upon the affairs of the com¬ 
pany, But for him it is probable the board 
of control had never been formed. 

A fierce contest eESiicd between the board 
of control and the eonrt of directors in naming 
a successor to Lord Cornwallis. It was agreed 
on all hands that Sir George Barlow should 
occupy that post temporarily, but the board 
wished to force upon the directors Lord Lau¬ 
derdale; the directors contended that Sir G, 
Barlow, their own servant, was competent. 
They knew nothing of Lord Lauderdale, had 
no confidence in him, and would not he par¬ 
ties to his appointment. The court refused 
to revoke the appointment of Sir George. 
Lord Min to had succeeded Lord Castlereagh 
as president of the board of control, and he 
intimated to the directors, on the 29th of May, 
that the king had revoked the appointment of 
Sir G. Barlow. The court of directors pre- 
aented an indignant vemonetraiice. Ab a 
compromise, Lord Mlnto himself was ap¬ 
pointed. The whole proceeding \va3 discredit¬ 
able to the crown and the cabinet. What¬ 
ever the merits of Lord Miuto ultimately 
proved to he, Bit G. Barlow was competent, 
and there was no ground for liia removal, but 
the desire on the part of the ruling ]>arty in 
the state to WTest the patronage from the 
company, make the office of goveruor- 
general of India an appointment dependent 
upon the services rendered in English party 
politics hy the person obtaijirng ife 


This mode of disposing of the high office 
of governor-general of India was as strikingly 
illustrated by the way in which Lord Min to 
himself was replaced by the Earl of Moira 
(Marquis of Hastings). Professor Wilson 
states, that on the change of ministry in No¬ 
vember, 1811, the mimstry were obliged hy 
circumstances to confer the office on Lord 
Moira. Hia lordship had been engaged to 
form a minietry, and this was to be his re¬ 
ward, 

A resolution was accordingly moved by 
the chairman (of the court of directors), un¬ 
der the dictation, no doubt, of the board of 
control, that Lord Minto should be recailed. 
No reason for the measure was assigned; hut 
it was adopted in opposition to the tenor of 
a letter received from Lord Minto's friends, 
expressing bis wish to be relieved in January, 
1814. Tills letter was assigned as the reason 
for the immediate appointment of Earl Moira; 
but, as objected by one of the opponents of 
the arrangement, hir, Oharlea Grant, the plea 
was delusive,- as no one could pretend to as¬ 
sign it as a sufficient reason for proceeding 
to the choice of a governor-general in Novem¬ 
ber, 1811, whose presence at Fort William 
could only be necasaary in January, 1814.” 

In the years 1813-14, the amount of the 
debt of ludda was £27,000,000; the interest, 
£1,638,000, a permanent diminution of 
£592,000 annual interest. But taking the 
sicca rupee at two shillings, the debt would 
be only £23,183,000, and the interest only 
£1,402V287. 

The year 1813 waa one of great import¬ 
ance to the East India Company. It nras 
then the first great inroad waa made in its 
exclusive privileges. From the beginning of 
1811 a very warm discussion was maintained 
by the mercantile public, and by political 
economlats, with "the East India iuterest” 
A very considerable power was brought to 
bear upon the members of both houses of 
parliament against the renewal of the coiu- 
pany's charter. 

On the 22nd of February a petition was 
presented to parliament by the company pray¬ 
ing for a renewal of the charter, and setting 
forth the grounds upon winch such prayer 
'was urged. 

On the IBtli of March the house of com¬ 
mons, on the motion of Lord Castlereagh, 
resolved itself into a committee, Tvhen his 
lordship submitted resolutions altering the 
constitution of the company. The company 
demanded permission to give evidence, and 
to be heard at the bar of the house. On the 
30th of March their first %vitness was pro¬ 
duced, no less a person than the gi-eat Warren 
Hasiings. Altorw^ards the subject \vaa con- 
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sidered hy seket eommitteeSj aud the results 
pablished in two large quarto volumes,^ Tlie 
minister was not moved by any evidence sub¬ 
mitted by the company : neither was the com¬ 
mons, They passed tlie resolutions of Lord 
Castlereagh, and a bill founded on them. The 
lords hastily passed itf 

In the chapter on the government of India^ 
notice was taken of the various changes made 
in the power and authority of the company 
by successive acts of parliament. It is there¬ 
fore unnecessary in this place to enlarge 
upon the subject of the changes in 1813, 
The following abstract of the modifications 
then made is^ however, necessary to enable 
the reader to take a comprehensive view of I 
the new condition of the company, and the 
way in \vliich the affairs of India were in¬ 
fluenced by them :— 

Tlie trade of India was thrown open in 
fillips of a given tonnage, under license from 
the court of directors, on whose refusal aii 
appeal lay to the board, to whom the directors 
were to transmit the papers with their re« 
solution thereon. The resort of parties to 
India for commercial and otlier purposes was 
placed under similar provisions, 

*' In order to satisfy the doubts which had 
arisen regarding the outturn of the company's 
commercial affairs, the accounts were, in fu¬ 
ture, to be separated, under the two heads of 
territory' and ‘commerce/ according to a 
plan approved by parliament. It exhibited 
Avhat portion of the extensive establishments, 
both in India and at home, came under each 
head of cliarge, and showed the result of the 
company's financial resources, whether aris¬ 
ing from commerce or territory, 

A general authority was given to the 
board over the appropriation of the territorial 
revenues, and the surplus commercial profits, 
which might accrue after a strict observance 
of the appropriation clauses, 

“ The board were to have control over 
the college and seminary in England, The 
offices of go vernor-general, governors, and 
commanders-in-chief, were now made sub¬ 
ject to the approval of the crown. Restora¬ 
tion of suspended or dismissed servants was 
not valid without the consent of the board; 
neither could the court of directors grant 
any sum beyond £600 without their concur¬ 
rence. 

All episcopal establishment was also au¬ 
thorised.” 

The revenue measures of the Marquis Hast¬ 
ings occupied the attention of the court of 
directors during several years, beginning In 
1816- His reports on criminal justice and 

* Mflparis of ihs Bmi Jfidia ConmilfeeSj 1813-14, 
t 53 George III., cap, 155. 


civil judicature made in 1818, also engaged 
much of the attention of the directors. 

In 1819 the directors were so pleased with 
the labours and Buccessea, civil and military, 
of the Marquis of Hastings, tiiat they recom¬ 
mended the court of proprietors to vote a sum 
of £60,000 out of the territorial revenues of 
India, to purchase estates in any part of the 
United Kingdom for hi a lordship's emohiment 

From the year 1819 until the termination 
of the government of Lord Hastings, disputes 
were maintained betvreen the British and Dutch 
governments concerning Eastern affaire. The 
occupation of Singapore, where 8ir Stamford 
Raffles had asserted British authority, pro- 
I voiced the jealous susceptibilities of the Dutch, 
^vho, after the surrender to them of the Island 
of Java, laid claim to a monopoly of the trade 
of the Archipelago, Mr, Canning was then pre¬ 
sident of. the board of control, and he spared 
no pains to qualify himself to meet the Hutch 
commiseioners, who w^ere appointed to press 
upon the English government an adjustment 
of the dispute. For five years these debates 
continued, frequent reference to India neces¬ 
sarily deferring a settlement. At last, in 
1824, a treaty terminated the contest. By 
this agreement the Dutch were to surrender 
to the English all their settlements in conti¬ 
nental India; Malacca, and Singapore, were 
to be recognised as Engliah settlements. The 
Dutch were to obtain Sumatra, Great public 
dissatisfaction W'aa felt by the BriLiah mer¬ 
cantile public with this treaty. To the in¬ 
fluence of Sir Stamford Raffles it w'as due, that 
the Engliah minister who in 1814 had sur¬ 
rendered Java, did not surrender all the 
Straits settlements. Lord Castlereagh cared 
little for commerce, or the commercial classes; 
his aim was to satisfy the despotic govern¬ 
ments of the continent, and maintain an in¬ 
ti mate alliance with them. His snecessors for 
many years were as little dispoeed to study 
the interests of the mercantile classes. 

Sir Evan Kepean having resigned the go¬ 
vernment of Bombay in 1818, Mr, Ganning 
intimated to the directors his desire to ap¬ 
point as governor of that presideney some 
eminent servant of the company, or dietiu- 
gnished otherwise in public employment. 

' This was an invasion hy Mr. Canning of the 
custom of the board of control in grasping 
at the patronage of India for party and mi Uls¬ 
ter iai purposes. The directors made choice 
of the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone.* He 
was nominated governor of Bombay in Oe- 
tober, 1818. 

In 182-3 the Marquis of Hastings was re- 

* Subaeqaeufly Ihk gentleman acquired great celebrity 
by Jiis work on India, especially the Mohammedan period 
of Indian history. 
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ceivedj upon liie return to England, with dis- 
tiiiguiBhetl manifeatation of approval by the 
government and the company* It was re¬ 
solved by the latter to confer upon him some 
lurther substantial mark of their approbation. 
This consisted in a vote of £20,000 to his sou, 
whichj how'evei'i was not conferred until 1827* 

When, in 1822^ the MarqnU Hastings re¬ 
signed the oflace of govern or-general, the 
Right Hon, Grcorge Canning was nominated 
to til at office* This was the spontaneous act 
of the directors, in consequence of BIr* Can¬ 
ning’s intelligent and conciliatory direction of 
the board of control Tins arrangement was, 
however, doomed to disappointment, for the 
death of the Blarquis of Londonderry (Lord 
Oaatlereagh) led to a re cons traction of parties, 
and of tlie ministry, and on the ISth of Sep¬ 
tember, Blr* Canning accepted the seals of the 
foreign office. 

In 181^1 Sir Thomas Munro \vas appointed 
governor of Madras, and it was generally 
expected that, upon the resignation of Mr* 
Canning, he would he promoted to the va¬ 
cated office* Two other candidates of greater 
influence, however, stood forward, Earl Am¬ 
herst, and Lord'VV*Eentinck. The interest of 
the former nobleman prevailed* He assumed 
the office on the let of August, 1823* Mr* 
Adam, the senior member of council, had 
filled the chair from the departure of the 
Marquis of Hastings* 

For several years after the departure of 
Earl Amherst to his goverament, the com¬ 
pany and parliament had little to occupy them 
concerning India of a nature to interest the 
general public, except returning thanks for 
victories gained by British troops in fresh 
ware, and the distribution of priise-money won 
by their exploits* 

In 1827 the company was deprived of a 
valuable servant, by the death of Sir Thomas 
Munro. He had rendered great advantages 
to the presidency of Bladras by hia improve¬ 
ments in the judicial and revenue systems, and 
possessed the highest confidence of the court 
of directors and proprietary. His opinions 
on Indian affairs are quoted as decisive autho¬ 
rity, yet few men of eminence in India, and 
of equal ability and experience, have more 
frequently erred in their views of the pro¬ 
bable prospects of the people and the country* 
The directors found it a difficult task to select 
a suitable successor to Sir Thomas Munro. 
Their choice fell upon the Right Hon, S* R. 
Lushington, Jan. 1827* On the same day, 
Major-general Sir John Blalcolm was ap¬ 
pointed governor of Bombay, in the room of 
the Hon* Mountstuart Elphinstone** Nei- 

* Thk enlighfened liistorian, diplamatist, statrsmau, 
and adraiaistrat^jr aturivea m 1859. 


ther BIr. Lushing ton nor General Blaleolm 
left England for India until the July follow¬ 
ing the date of their nomination to office. 
The year which witnessed the appointment 
of Mr* Lushington and Sir John Blalcolm to 
the government of the minor presidencies, 
saw the departure of Lord Amherst from 
India, and the appointment of Lord W^ Bcn- 
tinck as governor-general. He did not, how¬ 
ever, leave England for hia post of honour 
until February, 1828* He and Lord Amlierst 
met at the Cape of Good Hope* 

The uneasiness of the court of directors 
during 1828-9, concerning the increase of the 
public debt in India, was very great* From 
1824 to 1828 it had increased more than thir¬ 
teen miUiona sterling, in eon sequence of war, 
and the acquisitions of territory causing the 
extension of the civil service. The revenues 
of the company did not keep pace with this 
accumulation of debt* The instructions of 
the board of directors to the governor-general 
to effect retrenchment assumed a tone of great 
urgency* 

In 1830 the proposition for constituting a 
legislative council occupied the government 
in Oalcntta, and in London. In the month 
of October in that year the draft of a pro¬ 
posed bill was sent to the court of directors 
by the governor-general, for the purpose of 
being submitted to parliament. This draft 
underwent modifications, after much discus- 
gion at the board of control and the court of 
directors, and finally formed a part of the 
new act upon the renewal of the company’s 
charter, in 1833* 

In the month of May, 1833, Lord William 
Eentinck was appointed eommander-in-chief 
in India, in the room of Sir Edward Barnes. 
This was the third instance of a governor- 
general being at the same time commander- 
in-chief. During the whole time of Lord 
IB'illiam Bentinck’s government, the cor re- 
spoiidence between the company and the 
governor-general on the subject of revenue 
was constant. The revenue papers of this 
period are most voluminoua, and disclose the 
labour and ability of Ms lordship, and the 
diligence and talent which were then in the 
court of directors* 

The employment of natives in various de¬ 
partments of the state was strenuously advo¬ 
cated by Lord William Bentinek, and perhaps 
too readily acquiesced in to the extent of his 
recommendations by the directors. Native 
agents must be employed in India, but they 
constitute the grand difficulty of administra¬ 
tion. Evils, for which the government of the 
presidencies, the supreme council, the board 
of control, and the court of directors, have 
been held severally or together responsible^ 
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have originated in the native agencies, which 
are almost always corrupt, mercenary, cruel, 
and perfidious. 

During the governmeut of Lord vvilham 
Beutiivck, the home authorities were much 
occupied with the consideration of the dilatory 
modes of communication between India and 
England, Except in certain instructionG regu¬ 
lating the personal conduct of the governor- 
general, little was done to remedy au_ incon¬ 
venience intensely felt The subject of 
steam navigation, as applied to India, had 
been brought under the notice of the court in 
182S by a despatch from the government of 
Bombay, but in the meantime nothing had 
been effected. In the year 1825, the voyage 
to India by steam had been aeeompJielied in 
the ship Miierjifue, commanded by Captain 
Johnson, She was, however, under sail with¬ 
out steam a fourth of her voyage. This ship, 
with other steaiuers, had been employed in 
the Birmese war, yet no organized method of 
utilizing steam, for the benefit of our Indian 
empire, and Engliah communication with it, had 
been adopted. The enterprieing labours of Mr, 
Waghorn, in order to establish steam navi¬ 
gation vid Egypt, engaged the attention^ of 
the English in India and in England during 
a considerable portion of Lord William Ben- 
tinck^s administration. It ’was not until 18S4: 
that the subject was thoroughly taken up by 
the house of commons. It was deemed expe¬ 
dient to extend the line of the Malta packets 
to such ports in Egypt and fiiyria as would 
complete the communication between England 
and India, and that a grant of £20,000 shoiiid 
be made by parliament for trying the experi¬ 
ment with the least possible delay. The enter¬ 
prises of Colonel (Gleneral) Ohesney in proving 
that the Euphrates wag navigable, and that 
its navigation might be made to iacilitate the 
intercommunication of the East and West, 
also engaged parliamentary discuBsiou. 

The dreadful bankruptcies of commercial 
houses in Calcutta, and other parts of India, 
in 1833-4, produced great alarm in London, 
and ill several I'espects embarrassed the 
court of directors* In the commercial chapters 
of this work an account was given of this 
state of things in India, and the causes which 
produced it. 

In a former chapter a history of the different 
charters was presented to the reader, rendering 
it iinneceBsary In this place to enter into 
minute detail. The affairs of the company, 
however, assumed in 1833-4 an aspect so 
entirely new as to require a relation of their 
progress* On Tiiiiraday, the IStli of June, 
1833, Mr* Grant, in a committee of the whole 
house, brought before the coirimona the con- 
eideration of the charter. He made a general 


statement on behalf of the government, and 
proposed a series of resolutions* The state¬ 
ment partly conveyed the purposes of the 
government, and partly the o pin tone upon 
which their project %vas based* The follow¬ 
ing, stripped of the arguments and eloquence 
of the speaker, is an abstract of his state- 
mentThe whole of the tTanBaction was 
to be entirely free from the finances of this 
country. The ability of the Indian terri¬ 
tories was not to be doubted. The intentions 
with regard to the internal government of 
India were then pointed out* It was pro¬ 
posed to establish a fourth government in the 
western provinces ; to extend the powers of 
the govern or-general; to appoint a supreme 
couuciJ* to whom power was to be given to 
make laws for India, and to define the juris¬ 
diction of the eupreiiie court* The presideB- 
cies of Madras and Bombay ’were to be mads 
more subordinate to the governor-general, 
and their councils reduced* The following 
resolutions were then moved :— 

Isfe. That it is expedient that all his 
majesty's subjects ehall be at liberty to repair 
to the ports of the empire of Ohina, and to 
trade in tea and in all other productions of 
the said empire, subject to such regulation b 
as parliament shall enact for the protection of 
the commercial and political interests of thiB 
country* 

“ 2nd* That it is expedient that, in catie 
the East India Company shall transfer to the 
crown, on behalf of the Indian territory, sJl 
assets and claims of every description belong¬ 
ing to the said company, the crown, on behalf 
of the Indian territory, shall take on itself all 
the obligationB of the said company, of what¬ 
ever description; and that the said company 
shall receive from the revenuea of the said 
territory such a sum, and paid in such a 
manner^ and under such regulations, as par¬ 
liament shall enact* 

“ 3rd* That it is expedient that the govern¬ 
ment of the British possessiona in India be 
entrusted to the eaid company, under such 
condition a and regulation fl as parliament ehall 
enact, for the purpose of extending the com- 
moTce of this country, and of securing the 
good government, and promoting the moral 
and religious improvement of the people ot 

India*” . 1 . 

These resolutions, and the bill founded 
upon them, a copy of which was eent to the 
directors on the 2Uth of June, led to luiich 
discussion between the company and the 
ministers of the crown* On the 3rd of Jnly 
the bill was laid before the court of propne- 
tors, having been presented to parliament and 
read a first time on the 28th of June. The 
second reading of the bill took place in the 
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conimonB on the lltli of July* and a third time 
on the 2Bth, The bill went up to the lorda 
with such powerful support that it rapidly 
passed that ho use, being read a third time 
on the 16th of August, On the 28th, the royal 
assent was given to it by commission. The 
rapidity with which the bill was carried, was 
thought as extraordinary as the change which 
it effected in the character of the company, 
M, Anber makes the following comment 
upon the parliamentary eiieceas with which 
the government measure was crowned, and 
the pohey of the East India Company m 
reference to a bill which deprived it of so 
much of its authority and privilege :—The 
change which it has made in the character 
of the company is as great as the rapidity 
with ivhicli it was effected was extraordiiiniy. 
8earce/y six weeks intervened between the 
annoimcemeut; of the scheme to the general 
court and its adoption in principle by a ballot 
of eight to one in its favour. It was a strong 
testimony to the judgment and foresight 
manifested by the court of directors in the 
management of the company*e commercial 
affairs, that, on so sudden and unexpected a 
termination of those operations, the financial 


out-turn should have Bccured a continuation 
of the same rate of dividend as had been en¬ 
joyed by the stockholders for the preceding 
forty years, when the company svere in pos¬ 
session of their exclusive privileges, and also 
provide for the foundation of an accumulating 
guarantee fund for their principal of twelve 
millions.** 

The coMmereial character of the company 
was now at an end. Prom 1S18 to ISH it 
existed hi a restricted form; in April, 1834, 
it ceased for ever. Its title of “ East India 
Oompany,'* and its territorial lordship, re¬ 
mained, All the commercial property of the 
company was sold. Their real capital was 
estimated at twenty-one millions sterling. 
Their dividends were guaranteed by the act 
of 1833, on a nominal capital of six millions, 
at 10^ per cent. These dividends were made 
chargeable on the revenue of India, Although 
subsequent events did not confirni such ex¬ 
pectations, the charter of 1833-4 ostensibly 
threw open India to British adventurers, and 
natives and Bettlers were eligible to office. 
How the new charter worked, and its effects 
upon affairs, home or Indian, must be reserved 
for other chapters. 


CHAPTER evil, 

GOYEHNMNTT OF LORD AMHERSf—BlR^fESE WAR—CAPTURE OF RANGOON—AllYANCE UP 
THE IRRfVVADDY—OPERATIONS ON THE EASTERN FRONTIER OF BENGAJi—TREATY 
WITH BIRMAH. 


Loan HASTiijas left Calcutta in January, 
1823, and Mr. Adams, as senior member of 
council, aseumed the govemmentpro tempore. 
That gentleman only retained the high office 
seven months, during which he obtained 
much odium and much praise. Borne of 
his measures were well calculated to confer 
benefit on India; others, although well meant, 
were not fortunate, and some were very un¬ 
favourably received. None of them were of 
sufficient importance to bring before our 
readers. That which involved Mr, Adams's 
administration iu most discussion at home, ^vas 
Ilia attempt to impose restrictions upon the 
press, iviiich tlie Marquis of Hastings had re¬ 
moved. Mr. Adams believed that the natives 
wlio possessed some education, would use the 
press seditiously, and that European settlers 
would employ it to the detriment of the com- 
]>any* It was explained in the last chapter 
liow Mr. Canning was elected to the post 
vacated by Lord Hastings, and resigned the 


office before sailing for India. It w^as also 
.shown bow Lord Amherst secured tlie inte¬ 
rest requisite for an appointment, which began 
to be regarded as desirable by the highest of 
the aristocracy. When, on the lat of August, 
1823, Earl Amherst arrived, he found serious 
cares remaining for the government. There 
was iiotliing in the first few months during 
which he administered affairs to cal! for re¬ 
marks from the Ids tori an, but he waa then 
obliged to maintain a ^var with the Bir- 
mese, which, aa shown in former chapters, 
had for many years menaced the frontiers of 
Assam and Arracan. Thia formidable quarrel 
waa the more an impediment to the civil admi¬ 
nistration of his lordahip, as hia government 
was much ojiposed by the parti zans of Lord 
Hastings, and he was himself averse from 
several of the noble marquis's proceedings, 
especially in the affairs of Caleutta and Bengal. 
Captain White observes It is almost im- 
possilde to imagine the arduous, difficult, and 
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perplexing eitnation in Lord Amherst 

stood. For besides the importaat duties he 
had to perform aa governor-geueralj he had 
a most formidable opposition to contend 
against in the council cliamber. This -was 
produced by the change of men, in the change 
of governor'generals. Lord Hastings had 
generally left much to his council, or his fa- 
vourites, who were men certainly not of the 
most brilliant talent. Lord Amherst, not 
wishing to imitate the example of the noble 
marquis, determined to judge for himself, 
and not by proxy. There were other causes, 
too, which tended to create and 

render his lordship unpopukr. These were I 
unfortunate circumstances to have happened 
at any time, but more particularly so at that 
critical period; because they all tended not 
only to embarrass the mind of his lordship, 
which required the utmost tranquillity, but 
to impede the progress and ivehare of tlie 
operations of government.” 

The captain was himself a partisan of Earl 
Amherst, and some allowance must be made 
when he draws a comparison invidious to 
Lord Hastings. It was, however, plain 
enough that the noble earl inherited from the 
noble marquis some very troublesome ques¬ 
tions, which the friends of the fomer would 
have preferred to find in a satisfactory course * 
of settlement, 

EIE^tlESE WAR. 

The immediate cause of hostilities with 
Birmah whb rival claims concerning the 
Island of Bhuparee, situated at the entrance 
of the Hauf river. This river was the boun¬ 
dary between the two territories, and, flowing 
between the island and tlie Birmese side, 
the English naturally claimed it as their own. 
The Birmese contended that it had been 
theirs centuries before; but if this claim had 
been good, they might also he the owners of 
Chittagong and Moorshedahad. The Birmese 
had made no pretension to this island until 
1821, nor did they then urge any alleged 
right. Their demand, therefore, in 182S had 
all the appearance of seeking an occasion for 
Tvar. 

Early in January, 1823, a “ Mugh boat ” 
laden with grain, was passing near the island. 
It was stopped by the Birmese, and tlie steers- 
mail was shot. The object of this was to 
deter the ryots of tlie company from culti¬ 
vating the island, which being a mere sand¬ 
bank^ was certainly not an enviable posses¬ 
sion for either British or Birmese. When 
the magistrate of Chittagong heard of the 
cruel outrage, he posted a eergeantk guard 
of sepoys Tipon the island. Immediately the 
Birmese assembled a much stronger force on 


their bank of the Knuf, The English ma¬ 
gistrate increased the strength of the post 
to fifty men. Early in May, the Birmese 
authoritieB of Arraean made a formal demand 
to the magistrate of Chittagong to with¬ 
draw the troops, or there would be war. 

^ Late ill May the demand was renewed move 
sternly, and in language of stronger menace. 
The magistrate replied that the island had 
belonged to the British for a lengthened period, 
but if the King of Ava had a claim. It would 
be negotiated at Calcutta, in conformity with 
justice and the friendship of the two nations, 
but that force would be rejieJled by force. 

On the 3rd of August, a vakeel from the 
governOJ* of Arraean waited upon the magis¬ 
trate of ChittagoBg, and made a written de¬ 
mand for withdrawal from the island, which, it 
alleged, belo3iged not to the British, but to the 
^‘Golden Government.” The governor-general 
himself replied to this communication, assert¬ 
ing the right of the Bengal government to 
the island, but offering to send an officer 
of rank to negotiate, and bring all disputes, 
if possible, to an amicable terrainafion. Tlie 
Birmese had no faith in the English govern- 
ment from the repeated violations of pledges 
in former disputes, they therefore resolved to 
bring the matter to the arbitrament of force. 
On the night of the 24th of September, a 
party of lUOO Birmese landed on the is!anil, 
attacked and routed the guard of sepoys, 
killing and wounding several. What 8ir 
John Malcolm had predicted had come to 
pass, and in consequence of the neglect, on 
the part of the government of Bengal, of 
those means wdiicli he had recommemloJ 
The Birmese did not remain on the islamh 
and as soon as they evacuated it, another 
party of sepoys ^vas sent there. 

The governor-general, anxious to promote 
peace, treated the attack on the island as one 
by the governor of Arraean, unauthorised by 
bis imperial majesty of Ava. A letter was 
sent to Rangoon, by ship from Calcutta, ad¬ 
dressed to the viceroy, mildly expostulating 
against the outrage committed, and express¬ 
ing the expectation that the act of the go¬ 
vernor of Arraean would be disavowed. The 
govern or-genera! also addressed a letter to 
the governor of Arraean, expressing his as- 
I tonishment and indignation. The rajah re¬ 
plied:^—^*'The island was never under the 
authority of the Moors or the English; the 
stockade thereon has consequently been de¬ 
stroyed in pursuance of the commands of the 
great Lord of the Seas and Earth. If you 
want tranquillity, be quiet; but if you rebuild 
a stockade at Shein-ma-bu, I will cause to 
be taken by force of arms the cities of Dacca 
and Moorshedahad, winch originally belonged 
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to tlio great Arracaii Hajali^ wliose clioldes 
and pagodas were tbere. The rajah also 
verbally infoiined the measeTiger dispatched 
with the letter, that if the British govern- 
ment attempted to retake the islaiidj they 
would invade Bengal by Assam and Gooipava, 
and would enter Chittagong hy the moun¬ 
tains from Goorjeencea^ up to Tipperali: 
adding that the King of Ava had armies 
ready for the invasion of the British doiui- 
nions at every point; and that they had 
driven them from the Island of Sliuparee hy 
his majesty's command,”^ 

It was evident from this reply, written 
and viva voce^ tliat the Bimiese emperor had 
been long preparing for war, and liad laid iiis 
plan of operations* 

On the lltb of November, the agent to 
the company on the nortli-east frontier, au- 
noimeed to the government that a large force 
bad been dispatched from the Birmese pro¬ 
vince of Assam for the conquest of Caehar; 
hDrdering on the company's province of 
Silhet, The Engiish government had made 
n trihivtary convention with Oachar, and in 
virtue of this demanded that tiio Birmese 
troope shoidd make no offensive deraonstva- 
lions against that state* The Birmese, how¬ 
ever, claimed an older prescription for a con¬ 
nection of the same kind* The English, 
therefore, threatened as they were along the 
whole line of the north-east frontier,—the 
Birmese openly avowing their intention 
to hTGst from them Moorehedahad, Dacca, 
Tipperali, and Chittagong,—could allow no 
incursion in that direction by the troops ofBir- 
juali* On the south-east frontier of Chittagong, 
large armies ivere coliecting for the purposes 
of invasion in that quarter* “It was no 
longer a question for the surrender of fugi¬ 
tives and rebels, hut a far more important 
one—who should be the supreme sovereigns 
of India*’' 

In January, 1824, the sepoys were with- 
diawui from the island at the mouth of the 
Nauf, in consequence of its unhealthy situa¬ 
tion* The Arracan rajah then offered to 
regard it as neutral territory, but accom¬ 
panied the proposal with inBuUing menaces 
of invasion in case of non-compliance* The 
govern or-general refused to accept a proposal 
so made* 

On the 15th of January four ministers of 
rank from Ava, arrived on tiie frontier, crossed 
to the island, and hoisted the standard of 
the Birmese empire* The ministers sent 
invitations to the officers of the company’s 
troops on the frontier to visit them, and to 
the officers of vessels in the river, in the hope 
^ Foliiicai of t/ie BuenU which led to the 
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of accommodating matters hy friendly con- 
vex'sation. The officers of the pilot schooner, 
attended by two lasears, landed in 
acceptance of the invitation. They w'ere all 
seized and sent into the interior of Arracan* 
The military officers were sufficiently wary 
not to place themselves in the power of a 
people who made w ar so treacherously* This 
perfidious and violent act of the Birmese 
emperor's ministers alarmed the people on 
the Chittagong frontier, who fled with their 
families, fearing that they might be seized 
and made slaves* The English government 
demanded the restoration of the kidnapped 
officers and lascars, and reparation for the 
offence* No notice was taken of the demand. 
The British employed themselves writing and 
negotiating when they ought to have been 
acting, and in this way increased the public 
danger, and caused eventually a heavier loss 
of liiiman life* 

At the end of Jannary, 1824, the Bajah of 
Arracan formally refused, in the name of the 
emperor, to deliver up the officers and men of 
the Nop/tirt. Early iu the same month Caebar 
was invaded by two Birmese armies* The 
English met this demonstration by several 
wcil-wi'itten letters on the part of their agent, 
which probably amused more than edified 
the Birmese commanders; and certainly, alter 
all that had occurred behveen the two states, 
%vas not likely to deter the Birmese officers 
from exec 111r ug tlie commands of tfietr su periore. 
The general wrote a letter in reply, tlie sub¬ 
stance of which might be comprised in one of 
its sentences—“ Wc have eyes and ears, and 
have the interest of our sovereigns at heart,"^ 
The regions of Caehar and Assam were 
torn by factions, which facts were made 
available by the Birmese to promote their 
own designs of aggrandizement. The En¬ 
glish resolved to make these local feuds in¬ 
strumental in checking the Birmese* Ac¬ 
cordingly, on the 18th of January, the officer 
on the frontier, learning that a united Bir- 
niese and Assamese force had passed into 
Caehar, at the foot of the BirteaJieu pass, 
and were stockading themselves at Bickram- 
pore, and that two other forces had pene¬ 
trated in other directions, resolved also to 
enter the Caehar country* The first blood 
drawn was on the 17th, tlie English fell in 
uith a Birmese stockade, from which a fire 
was opened upon them. Blajor Newton, who 
commanded the British, stormed the blockade 
in the most gallant manner with trifling loss, 
and put 175 Birmese to the bayonet* The 
Birmese army, six thousand iu number, ad¬ 
vanced within five miles of the company’s 

* Thcr^s 'vere two kings or emperors at Ava, the tem- 
pocJ ar*<l tbs eceleslaaiic^* 
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territory. Major Newton ^nthdrew hia troops 
to the tVontier poat of Bhadrapore, The En- 
glisli wrote letters, and aent messengers re« 
questing the Birmese to do what tliey had 
ao many times declared they would not do. 
Instead of attending to these epistolary 
exjiostniations, they published flaming inani- 
festoeSj strongly stockaded themselves on the 
English Iroutier, and demanded that Major 
Kewton and hia soldiers should be given up 
to the Birmese authorities to be executed ! 
Tlie English, of course, again replied, and it 
is difficult to say how long they would 
have Gontinued to substitute arguments for 
arms, if events had not compeJied a more 
decisive course. The release of the Jdd- 
na|iped mariners, who had been treated idndly 
in their captivity, possibly deferred a little the 
final blow; but it at last fell—^the governor- 
general proclaimed war against the Birmese 
empire. The justice of his doing so has been 
arraigned by a jinrty in England who are ever 
ready to denounce the proceedings of their 
own government, and more especially in 
India, The following opinion and statement 
of facta, from the pen of tlie immortal Sir 
Henry Havelock, the saviour of India, is a 
just defence of the war:—Previous to this 
invasion of our little island territory, the 
question of tlie direct Invasion of Bengal had 
been discussed in the hall of the Lotoo, or 
grand coimcil of state, ami the king, though 
a man of mild diaposition, and not caring 
much to encounter a iviir with the governors 
of India, had yielded to the arguments of his 
councillors, and, amidst the applauses of the 
assembly, had sanctioned the invasion of 
Bengal. At that grand council the Biindoola, 
with vows and vehement gestures, announced 
that from that moment Bengal Avas taken 
from under tlie British dominions; his words 
being: * Henceforth it has become in fact, 
wdiat it has ever been in right, a province of 
the Golden King, The Bundoola has said and 
Severn it.* It vvas a war, said Havelock, for 
the vindication of the national honour, in¬ 
sulted and compromised by the aggressions and 
encroachments of a barbarous neighbour, A 
war for the security of the peaceable inhabi¬ 
tants of the districts of Olnttagong, Moorshed- 
abadj Riingpore, Si I bet, Tipperahs menaced 
wuth the repetition of the atrocities perpe¬ 
trated the year before in Assam, That would 
indeed have been a parental government that 
should have consented to have abandoned its 
subjects to the tender merciee of Bundoola 
and the Maba Silw'a! '*'j' 

* T/f.e Good Soldier: A Memoir Mtijor-f/memi 
Sir Ihmr^ iiy Rev. W. Owen, 

London, 

t J t is not generally known ihiii “ the good eoldier," 


The measures taken by the commander-ln- 
chief of the British army were as follows. 
He recommended three brigades of three 
thousand men each to be stationed on the 
eastern frontier, at Chittagong, Jumalpore, 
and a flotilla on the Burrampooter towards 
Assam, and in the vicinity of Dacca. The 
troops on the frontier were ordered to defend 
those provinces, and if necessary or politic, 
to cross into the frontiers of the enemy, but 
not to seek conquests in those directions. 
The grand attack was to be made on the 
mantime provinces of the Birmese empire. 

Thus, while the emperor meditated an inva- 
J Sion of the coiitumacious territory of the Bri¬ 
tish, the latter, barely defending that line, 
carried war along the coasts of the emperor* 
The troops to conduct the defensive opera¬ 
tions belonged, as a matter of course, to the 
Bengal army* The forces destined for offen¬ 
sive operations were partly from Bengal, and 
partly from Madras, royal and compaiiy’s re¬ 
giments : from Bengal her majesty^a IBtli 
and 38th foot, two companies of artillery, and 
the 40th native infantry (marine corps), 2175 
men ; from Madras her majesty^s 41st and 
8yth foot and Madras European regiment, and, 
including seven native regiments, 9th, I2di, 
38th, and BOth Madras native infantry, artil¬ 
lery, and pioneers, 9300 men, or grand total, 
11,475 men. The object was to ot^eupy 
liangoon, and the country at the mouth of 
the irriwaddy rh^er* The Bengal troops sailed 
in April, 1824. Besides trausports, therehvas 

Sir Henry Havelock, was an author. On this subject oui 
readers will peruse ivith interest the foilo\viug remarks of 
I the Rev* W. Given, from his most interesting inemoiT of 
the generali—“Havelock had nut been long in India 
before the outbreak of the first Birmese war called iuts 
action his qualities as a soldier, end subsequently gave 
him an opportuuity of employing his pen as a ‘ soldierly 
writer.* Owing to the publication of his * Memoir' in 
Serampore instead of London, and sis months after the 
excitement had died away, the work never acquired the 
* popular favour which its merits should have commanded. 
The volume has nearly fallen into the class of rare books, 
and it is said that one copy only can be found m Loadon. 
This hooka affords an opportunity of presenting Havelock 
before the public aa the narrator of the various acenea in 
which his military prowess was first called into exei^iee* 
The memoir of the tluee campaigus of Sir Archibald 
Campbell^sarmy in Ava, was written when Henry Have¬ 
lock was a lieutenant in the 13th light iofantry, aud 
deputy-adjutant-general to the forces of the Itangoon ci- 
pedition. The wTiter, who speaks of this produetion aa 
his ‘ first essay in military history/ tells ns that lie * was 
omployed on the general stafl'ot the Rangoon expedition; 
and that he has devoted a verj‘ few hours of his IdsiirQ of 
peace to tracing this inemoriai of the operations of an 
army, a part of the sufferings of which he aliared, and the 
last successes of which he had the happiness to wits ess* 
Havelock describes this war as one directed * ajjaiast 
barbarians, a struggle agmnst local difficulties, and 
clnding the promise of tliose splendid achievements wmek 
illustrate the page of history** " 
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(i flotilla of twenty-gun brige, and as many 
row-boats, carrying an eighteen pounder 
each. There were his majesty^s aloopa/yarne 
and Sophie, and several company's cvuisera, 
and the Diana steamboat. Major-general 
Sir A. Campbell, comm an der-in-chief of tlie 
forces ■ Brigadier-general Macbeau com- 
inanded the Madras troops. The Bengal 
troops reached the rendezvous about the end 
of April (Port Cornwallis in the great Anda¬ 
mans). They were joined by his imjefity’s 
frigate Commodore Grant, and Slanei/^ 

sloop-of-war. The last Madras di%dsioit left 
on the 23rd of May, and joined at Kangoon 
ill June and July, More troops were sent 
from Madras in August and September; and, 
by the end of 1824, his majesty's 47th regi¬ 
ment, and the governor-generare body-guard, 
making the whole force engaged in the first 
campaign 13,000 mein Captain Ganniug 
w'ent as political agent, and joint commis¬ 
sioner with Sir Archibald Campbell, 

On the 9th May, 1824, the expedition arrived 
off the Rangoon river, and tlie same evening 
(in nautical phraae), stood in/' Before ar¬ 
riving at Rangoon, detacbments were Bent to 
seize tbe islands of Cheduba and Negrais.^ 
There were various other o])eratioue in tiie 
neigbbourbood of Rangoon, all of them suc¬ 
cessful, scarcely any opposition liaviug been 
offered. Tbe approach of the fleet to Ran¬ 
goon caused tbe greatest consternation. Tbe 
account given by Major-general Sir Heniy 
Havelock (as he ultimately became) is graphic 
and striking:f—‘*The amval of the British 
fleet off the nmuth of the Rangoon river filled 
the court of Ava with consternation, and was 
immediately followed by some of those demon¬ 
strations of rage and cnieJty which display 
the barbarous character of tiie people against 
whom the expedition was directed. The sub- i 
ordinate officer left in command of Rangoon 
iniuiediately directed the seizure of all the 
English residents in the town, an order which 
included all ‘ who wore tlie English hat’ In 
consequence of tliis order tbe American and 
English missionaries, the British merchants, 
the American merclients, and other wearers 
of the English bat, were seized, loaded with 
fetters, and thrown into prison. The euffer- 
ings to which these persons were exjiosed, 
and their subsequent release, dejneted by 
Havelock in vivid colours, correspond in a 
Btrikiug manner with recent cxhibitione of 
Indian cruelty, while their release might he 
regarded as a sort of promise of future acta of 
deliverance in wliicli Havelock uas to bear a 

* Official documents. 

f The author of this Listory quotes from the Kev. W. 
On-erj, who has, with indefatigable pain?, selected all the 
salient points of the gallant geuerars history" of Ibis war, ' 


leading ])art. The historian tells us that 
^tbey bad been dragged from their homes 
under every circumstance of brutal indignity; 
their clothes bad been torn oft', their arms tied 
behind them with ropes, tightened until they 
became instruments of torture rather than 
means of security. They had been followed 
by the execrations of the populace, wliose 
national barbarity was heightened into frenzy 
by the terrors of the crisis. They had been 
loaded with chains. They spent a night of 
hunger, pain, and agoniziug uncertainty. But 
no sooner had the fleet appeared in sight, 
than an order from the Rewoon ^vas delivered 
tlirough the grating of their prison. The 
prisoners, all of whom were acquainted with 
the language of the country, listened intently 
to catch its import. Suspense vvas converted 
into despair. The Rei-voon had commanded 
that, if a cannonade should ho opened against 
the town of Rangoon, every prisoner should 
be put to death. Tlie first gun was to be the 
signal for their decapitation. Instantly the 
gaolers commenced their preparations. Borne 
spread over the floor of the Taik-dau a quan¬ 
tity of sand to imbibe tlie blood of the victims. 
Others began to sharpen their knives with 
surprising diligence. Others brandished their 
weapons with gestures and expressions of san¬ 
guinary joy over the heads of the captives. 
Some seizing them, and haring their necks, 
applied their fingers to the spine with an air 
of scientific examination. The Birmans, co¬ 
erced for ages by dint of tortures and fright¬ 
ful punishmeute, have acquired a kind of 
national taste for executions. The imagina¬ 
tion cannot picture a situation more dreadful 
than that of these foreigners placed at the 
mercy of such fiends. These prisoners, who 
were suhsequently brought still nearer to 
death, were at length set free by the entry of 
the British troops/ " The authorities and the 
inhabitants of Rangoon fied, after opening a 
feeble cannonade, so tliat the English entered 
the place almost unoppoeed. Both Commo¬ 
dore Grant, who commanded tbe naval squad¬ 
ron, and Hir Archibald CarapbeJl, the military 
commander, were of opinion that by the river 
the forces might proceed to tlie capital; an 
opiidon combatted by the naval and military 
staff. Neither of the commanders were ac¬ 
quainted with Indian warfare. Sir Archibald 
had Berved well in Spain, which did not par¬ 
ticularly qualify him for war on tfie eastern 
shores of the Bay of Bengal. The army was 
in fact incapable of going anywhere, by sea or 
land, in coneequence of the defective etateofthe 
commissariat— the old deficiency of EngJish 
armies everywhere. I'o remain, inadequately 
supplied with jjrovisions and the place de¬ 
serted, was almost as difficult as to proceed to 
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any other plaee» The army was also mime- 
rically too a mall, had it beeu supplied with 
provisions a ad land transport* for sueh opera¬ 
tions as might bring the war to a speedy dose* 
To secure the discomfiture of the British by 
famine, tlie retreating Birmese laid waste the 
country* Wliatever the effect upon the con¬ 
venience or comfort of the English, starvation 
was the result to a large portion of the popu¬ 
lation* The English, contrived to obtain 
provisions by sea, but the pestilential atmo- 
spile re of Rangoon affected their health* In 
proportion as the troops were kept in activity, 
the malaria affected them less, even although 
in their operations they were obliged to tj'avd 
rice swamps, and the marshy lands on the 
ri%'er’s banks* Sir Thomas Mtinro, writing 
from Madras to Lord Amherst, etrenuousiy , 
urged the advance of Gfeneral Campbell upon 
the capital of Ava by the Irriwacldy. But 
the councils of the English at Calcutta and 
Madras, as well as at Rangoon, were ham- 
pered by the questions of systematic supplies 
and well organized transport, questions which 
seem to have embarrassed the administrators, 
civil and military alike. When at last, by 
enormous trouble and expense, and after the 
failure of innumerable contrivances, Sir A. 
Campbell obtained such supplies and such 
amount of conveyance as enabled him to 
move, he left a garrison at Rangoon, composed 
of native troops with invalid Europeans, and 
forming the remainder of his force in three 
divisions, he advanced against the enemy* 
Previous to this movement, the British had 
various skirmishes with the enemy, who 
formed a cordon around Ran go on to hem in 
the British, and also to prevent the natives 
seeking any communication with them. In 
these akinnishes the Birmese fought with far 
more obstinacy than the sepoys, but their 
stockades and huts were generally forced and 
carried by the bayonet, the English soldiery 
mainly achieving these exploits, the sepoys 
swelling the numbers, thereby deterring 
the enemy, and sometimes directing an effi¬ 
cient musketry fire in answer to the ginjals 
and matchlocks of the Birmese* 

When General Campbell commenced his 
advance, lie headed the first division in per¬ 
son, wdiich consisted of only twenty-four 
Imndred men, and was called by way of dis¬ 
tinction the land column* The troops com - 
posing it were his majesty's 38th, 4ist, and 
47tb, three native battalions, the body-guard, 
a troop of Bengal horse artillery, and part of 
tlie rocket troop. The second division was 
under Brigadier-general Cotton, consisting of 
his majesty's 8ytb, Isfc Madras European 
regiment, two hundred and fifty of the iBtli 
Madras native infantry, foot artillery, and 


part of the rocket troop, amounting to only 
twelve hundred men. The tUivd division* bis 
majesty's IStli aud 12tb Madras native in* 
fan try, with details of artillery, not number¬ 
ing more than six hundred men* Tins de¬ 
tachment was under the command of ilajor 
Hale* 

The plan of proceeding was for the first 
division to proceed by land to Prome, situated 
on the Irriwaddy* The division under Ge¬ 
neral Cotton was to proceed hy river, forming 
a junction with General Campbell at Prome, 
after carrying the euemy's intieuchments at 
Panlang and Honabew* The river division 
was to be accompanied by a flotilla of sixty- 
I two gun-boats, under Captain Alexander, R.N* 
Major Sale’s small detachment was to operate 
by sea, in ptireuaiice of which order it pro¬ 
ceeded to Cape Negrais*^' Major Sale was 
directed to jiroceed against Baseein^f and 
after clearing the neighbourhood of Birmese 
troops, to cross the country and join the main 
body at Henzada, on the Irriwaddy. This 
little detachment was very successful, land* 
ing and destroying the enemy's works, anti 
ascending the Bassein river to the town of that 
name, from which the enemy retreated, setting 
it on fire as they retired. 

General Cotton's division advanced to You- 
gan-Chena, where the Rangoon branch se¬ 
parates from the Irriwaddy. The column 
reached Fanlang on the Rangoon river on 
the 19til of February, and found both banks 
stockaded. The enemy were without mack 
difficulty sheOed out, and as they fied were 
galled i>y flights of rockets* A detachnjeid 
of the Madras native infantry was left as a 
garrison, and the flotilla proceeded. Ou the 
Gth of March tliey took up a position before 
Donabew. Tlie works were on the right bank 
of the river, of great strength, and conrniand- 
ing the whole breadth of the current* "The 
chief work, a parallelogram of one tliouaaud 
by seven hundred yards, stood on a bank 
withdrawn from the bed of the river in the 
dry season, and rising above it. Two others, 
one a square of two hundred yards, witlr a 
pagoda in the centre, and the other, an irre¬ 
gular work, four hundred yards from it, stood 
lower down on the river, forming outworks to 
the principal stockade, commanded and sup^ 
ported hy its batteries* All three were con¬ 
structed of squared beams of timber, provided 
with platforms, and pierced for cannon ; and 
each had an exterior ditch, the outer edge of 
which %va3 guarded with sharp-pointed bam¬ 
boos, and a thick abatis of felled trees and 
brushwood. One hundred and forty guns uf 

* Wilson, vol. R. p. 119, 

t Not to btj coiifoujidetl with a place of tlie saino natiit 
near Bombay; 
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various calibrej and a greater number of gin- 
jals, were mounted on tlic parapetSj and the 
garrison consisted of twelve thousand men, 
commanded by tlie most celebrated general 
iu tbe service of Ava. General Cotton bad 
left bis native regiment at Panlang, and part 
of tbo Europeans to guard tbe boats and 
stores. His whole available force did notj 
therefore, exceed six hundred bayonets, a 
force manifestly iuadecpiate to the storming 
of Donabew."*^ 

General Cotton having uiiconditionaJ orders 
to attack, determined to obey tliem* On the 
7th of March he formed two columns, com- 
posed together of five hundred men. They 
advanced against tbe smaller stockade, under 
cover of tlie fire of two field-plece)3 and a rocket 
battery. It was an easy conquest, Tlie next 
attempt was directed against the second in- 
french meat ; two hundred men were ordered 
against it, but they were overwhelmed witli 
numbers and driven back. The disparity of 
force rendered the attempt ab.surd if not 
criminal. General Cotton was obliged to fall 
back, and, re-embarking, to drop down tlic 
river to Ynng-Yung, and await orders from 
the commander-in-chief. 

It was painfully evident that the whole 
force sent upon the expedition to Rangoon 
was too small. The government at Calcutta 
liad formed no correct notions of the task to 
be accomplished, and it does not appear that 
Sir Thomas IRnuro, at Madras, had seen 
inatterB much more plainly than Lord Am¬ 
herst, His high reputation gave favour to 
views which were inexperienced and imprac- 
tlcabJe, 

Wliile Cotton waited for orders, lie beard 
that Sir Archibald Campbell also found him¬ 
self too iveak to advance against Prome, and 
was obliged to fall haclc, Tlie commander- 
in-chief had laid his plan of campaign In 
ignorance of the resources of his enemies. 
The plan itself had in the main been recom¬ 
mended by Sir Thomas ^^lunro, and in a tone 
more contident, if not imperative, than bis 
knowledge of tbe subject warranted. Sir 
A, Campbell, by bis retrograde movement, 
came before Donabew on tlie 2dth of 3^larch, 
liis army encamped near tbe river, above the 
w’orks—the flotilla w^as below^ them. The 
flotilla advanced on the 27th, and landed 
heavy guns and mortars. Before batteries 
were erected, shells and rockets were thrown 
into the stockades tind intrencbnients, caus¬ 
ing alarm and loss of life to the enemy, and 
slaying their oommamler-in-chief. On the 
ilrd of Ajiiil the cannonade of the English 
opened ; tbe Birmese retireil witbnnt firing a 
shot. The post was garrisoned, and 8ir 
* Bepaty judge-advocate-geaerd of the BengnI nrniy. 
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A, Campbell resximed bis progress towards 
Pro me* The total loss of the British at 
Donabew was thirty killed, and one hundred 
and thir t y -four wounded, The woimded and 
slain of the enemy probably did not exceed 
that amount. 

On the 8til of April, the commander-iu- 
eliief was joined at Timvawa by Brigadier 
M^Crcagb, with bis majesty's 1st Royal Scots, 
and the 2Sth Madras native infantry, and a 
good supply of draught cattle and elephants. 
The Birman army, rallied by the Prince of 
Tharawaddi, fell back for tbe defence of 
Prome. The commander-in-chief appeared 
before Prome on tbe 25th of April, There, 
as at Donabew, the enemy retired, burning 
the stockades. At this place General Camp¬ 
bell lingered long withoiit effecting any¬ 
thing, althongli his force was five thousand 
men, and fifteen hnudred niDre at Ran¬ 
goon had received orders to join him. An 
armistice was agreed upon, to extend from 
the ITtli of Beptember to the 17tli of Octo¬ 
ber, in order to enable the English agents 
and Binnesc vakeels to come to terms of 
peace. In Beptember, Bir James Briabane, 
commander-ill-chief of the Britiali navy in 
the Indian seas, joined the array. 

The Kyi IVungyi met the British general 
ill October, to form definitive terms of a 
treaty on the plain of Naren; 0 ik. It soon 
became obvious that the demands of the Eng¬ 
lish appeared to the Birmese negotiators as 
arrogant and unreasonable. They remon¬ 
strated, and endeavoured to dissuade the 
British from making such requisitions; but 
finding the English general inexorable, they 
demanded an extension of tlie armistice until 
the demands of the English were referred to 
tlic emperor. Tiie conditions on which the 
English general insisted, were as follows :— 
The court of Ava was expected to desist 
from all iuterferenco with Assam and Cachai-, 
and to recognise their dependence of Miini- 
pore. Arracan, with its dependencies, was to 
be given up to the British, and an indemnity 
of two crores of rupees (£2,000,000) was to 
be paid for the expenses of the war; until 
the discharge of wbicb sum, Rangoon, Mar¬ 
taban, and the Tenesserim provinces, were to 
be held iu pledge. A resident was to be 
received at Ava, and a commercial treaty 
to be eonclnded, by whicli the trade with Ran¬ 
goon sliouJd be relieved from the exactions 
by which it had hitherto been repressed * 
The demands of tbe English were indig¬ 
nantly spurned by the Birmese court. A 
new army advanced upon Prome, and being 
very nimmrous, nearly inverited the British 
lines, with the intention of intercepling their 
* Wiisor, vol, ii. p. 130, 
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comimmications. A powerful detacLmont of 
the grand amiy of Birmali was thrown for¬ 
ward twenty miles from Pro me* rxeneral 
Camphell saw tliat it was essential to the pre- 
eervntion of his communications to dislodge 
them. Ou tlm evening of tlie 15tli of Novem¬ 
ber, Brigadier-general M*Dowallj, with five 
regiments of Bladias native infantry^ advanced 
in tliree coin inns* The ground was flooded 
and marshy, and did not admit of the use of 
field-pieces. The division brought no batter¬ 
ings guns. Coll fusion and ignorance prevailed 
in the British columns* TJiey were repulsed 
with heavy loss, the commander of the dtvi- 
eiou was killed, an ofHcer mortally wounded, 
and nine officers disabled. T/te total Joss killed, . 
Won II tied, and missing, was two hand red and 
Eixleen* It was an experiment with a little 
army of sepoy infantry. The Binnese showed 
no apprehension of thenjj and after their 
victory, spoke of the sepoys with eonteni]>t* > 

The Eirmese were now encouraged to 
attempt tlie English lines at Prome. They 
advanced and in trenched tliemselves within 
a few miles of that place. The English, under 
Campbell and Cotton, attacked them on the 
1st, Snd, and 5tli of Hecemher, defeating 
tliem on every occasion, slaying many, with 
only a loss of three ofticers killed, two wounded, 
one mortally ■ twenty-five soldiers killed, and 
one hundred and twenty-one wounded. The 
Birmese anny was conqdetely routed. 

The Briiisii reached Meaday on the 19th of 
Decern her, accompanied by the flotilla. A flag 
of truce was harm hy the enemy to the naval 
coni maud er, offe ri i tg to n eg nti at e * Li e u to ii a n t - 
colonel Tidy, and Lieutenant Smith, R,N*, 
had conducted the previous negotiations, aiKl 
those officers were again employed to meet 
the Birmese negotiators* Nevertheless tlie 
British, resolved not to he ohstnicted by delays 
under the gidso of negotiations, advanced, 
until army and flotilla arrived at Patanagoh, 
opposite to Blelloon, on the 29 tk of Decem¬ 
ber. On the '30th, the negotiators undertook 
to meet in a boat in the middle of the river. 
General Campbell, Admiral Brisbane, Mr. 
T, C. Robertson, the civil commissioneT, and 
their suites, went on hoarib where four great 
officers of the imperial goverumeut waited to 
receive them. The demands of the English 
were repeated, and renewed expostulations 
and argnments against tliem were made by 
the Biriiiese, At lust they gave way, con- 
ee n t i ng to s n r re n d er the ten i t ory, bn t d e cl a re d 
their government unable to pay the indem¬ 
nity. The British, therefore, reduced tlie 
demand to n crore of rupees (a million eter- 
Jing). A definitive treaty was executed on 
the ^Jrd of January, lS2d. An ainirstice was 
se tiled to extend to the 18tJi of that mouth, 


to give time for the ratification of the treaty, 
the Birmese minieters not being plenipoten¬ 
tiaries. On the ITth, a deputation of Birmese 
requested an extension of the armistice* The 
British, perceiving that the object was to gain 
time, refused, and demanded the evacuation 
of the camp of Melloon by sunrise on the 
20th, under menace of attack* Tlie Birmese 
refused to abandon the camp; neither did the 
ratification of the treaty arrive by the 20th. 
Mellorm w-as attacked, stormed, and captured. 

By far the most interesting account of this 
action extant is that which is contained h 
General Sir Henry Havelock's account of tliie 
war. He was then a JmmbJe lieutenant| 
but had the genius of a general, and the pea 
of an accomphsJied and proflaent militnry 
writer* The reader of this history will be 
deeply interested in the penisal of HaveJock^s 
most graphic and eloquent description of this 
battle, of which, in part, lie was an eyo- 
witaess, and in part a participator. Ae 
the work written by the lamented historian 
and general (as he afterw^ards became) is 
not acceasible to the public, the following 
extract will be read with the more interest:— 
“When the day broke ou the 19th (Jan. 
1826), the left bank of the river was seen 
already lined wdih batteries* The engineers 
liad accompliBhed so much of their task in 
the niglit, that the hustle in the Eritish camp 
did not appear lively enough to indicate any 
extraordinary exertion. A battery of eighteen- 
jiounders and heavy mortars confronted the 
centre of the grand stockade* Another of 
lighter pieces bad been prepared to batter the 
pagoda work to the southward. The guiia 
and howitzers of the horse brigade were in 
battery opposite to the left of the central 
work. By eleven o’clock, twenty-eight mouths 
of fire w^ere ready to open on the Melloon. 
The whole strength of the rocket brigade was 
ranged near the right of the battery of the 
centre. At eleven, Sir Arcliil>ald Campbell, 
in person, gave the word. The roar of the 
first salvo eliook the ground, rent the air, 
reverberated amongst the rocks and woods 
behind Melloon, aud died away in sullen 
echoes from the more distant liills. In an 
instant it was repeated. Tim deafening peals 
BUGceeded witli a rapidity which suggested 
the image of unchecked vengeance falling in 
tliunder upon the heads of the deceitful bar- 
bariaus. The British officers on the left haul:, 
stooping and coming forward, bent the eye 
anxiously to discern the effect upon the hostile 
camp. It was evident that the artillemts 
had lufc the range at ouGe* Balls w^ere seen 
to strike the w^ork, raising a cloud of dust 
and aplinterci, demolfshing the defences, and 
plongltiug up the area of the square* IShells 
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lilt sometime a n few paces from tlie parapet, 
belnnd which the garrison was crouching, 
li lira ting among their ranks, sometimes npou 
the huts of the troops and marked points of 
the pagodas* The rockets flew in tiie truest 
path. Many fell upon the barbarians ; many 
shaped tlieir course direct into the pavilions 
of tlie chiefs. Partial flres 'were soon seen to 
break out at Mel loon. Twice the line of the 
barbarians which manned the eastern face 
gave way under the dreadful Are; twice they 
were rallied by tlieir chiefs. The sturm oi 
fire, of shells, and bullets, contiimed without 
intermission for an hour and a quarter. Fif¬ 
teen minutes before one, the boats of the 
flotilla began to move from a point two 
hundred yards above the light battery. The 
first brigade Jiad been embarked on board 
tile leading vessels. The flunk companies of 
the 87tli, the ^Ist, and 8fhh British, and 
strong native detachments, found themselves 
afloat almost at the same moment on board 
the remainder of the flotilla. General Cotton 
directed the movements of the troops last men¬ 
tioned. Lieutenant-colonels Godwin, Pari by, 
and Hunter Blair, served under him as brU 
gadiers. This force was to gain the right 
bank a little nliove the great work, and 
operate against its northern face, now cruelly 
enfiladed by the horse brigade* As one of 
its columua %vas intended to intercept the 
retreat of the Birmans, the whole iiody ought 
to have been put in motion antecedently to 
the first brigade, the movement of which 
should have been consecutive; but the at- 
tempt which was made to render the advance 
of both eimnltaneous, ended in inverting the 
order of their op era cion 3 , The first brigade 
came too soon, and the turning columns too 
late in contact witli the enemy. 

**A11 eyes were now fixed upon the pro¬ 
gress of tlie first brigade* Its boats began to 
fall rapidly down tlie stream, Colonel Bale 
was seen in the leading man-of-war's boat, 
far a-head of the heavier vessels* The brigade 
was to attack the south-eastern angle of the 
great work, the abattis of which was said to 
be defective. Thus it had to receive the fire 
of the whole eastern front of the fortification. 
The Biruiaiis opened every musket and giojal 
r^poii it as soon ns the first boat was on a line 
para lie! to the stockade. Tlie stream carried 
the British witlifu half-musket shot of their 
numerous enemies, who, relieved from the 
severity of the cannonade, which the inter¬ 
vention of tlie boats necessarily caused to be 
suspended, had now full leisure to direct their 
fire* Itcauaeda eensation of nervous tremor 
amongst the imoccnpieil spectators on the 
riglit bank, to see these two old tried corps 
thus silendy enduring the storm of barbariun 


vengeance. A dense cloud of smoke from the 
Birman musketry began to envelop the boats. 
Now and then, by the fisah of a niue-pounder 
from one of the gun-vessels, she was seen to 
present her bo%vs for an instant to the line, 
and direct a pairing sliot against the works. 
But the moment of retribution was at hand* 
The headmost boat was seen to touch the 
sand. A body of troops sprang ashore* They 
formed tliemselves 'with the alacrity of^rac- 
tieed th^ailieurs under the slope of the oank. 
They were a part of the 38t]i. They began 
to answer and check the fire of the Birman 
bastion near them. The vessels followed as 
rapidly as possible; but all seemed too slow 
for the ivishes of those who looked upon the 
aniniadiig scene. They felt the inexpressible 
desire to urge on, by the power, as it were, 
of iinagination, to press forward, to impel to 
the point the headmost boats, which, though 
dropping quickly, yet seemed to the eyes of 
impatience to lag. More soldiers leaped upon 
dry land with a cheer ; others followed. The 
spectators looked for the leader of the brigade. 
They did not yet know" that a ball bad struck 
him beUv.een the shoulder and the breast, and 
that he lay sw'ooning, from the loss of blood, 
in the boat* The numbers of the column 
speedily increased 1 it quickly assumed shape, 
and %va3 in motion. The advance ceased to 
fire; tiie mass of the 13th (this w"as Lieute¬ 
nant Havelock^s regiment) and the 3Sth, 
pressing on, w'as in a moment at the foot of 
the works. The soldiers began to spread 
and seek for a gap^ or entrance, with the 
ready tact produced by experience in such 
affairs* There >va3 a pause of three seconds, 
tJjen a move again* The British were seen 
at once overlooking the w orks. The Birman 
fire ceased along the line; all '^vas decided. 
The barbarians began to rush in lieadlong 
flight across the great area; the British co¬ 
lumn to direct its course full upon the pago¬ 
das, w hich marked the head-quarters of the 
chiefs. The second column had landed, and 
was manoeuvring tipoii the noith-western 
angle. The Birmans, warned by the priority 
of the attack in front, were already issuing 
from it in large bodies. This was the conflict 
at Melloon/^ 

The generalship of the English in this 
battle W’as severely criticised by Havelock. 
It w’aB Lis opinion that, by a different plan of 
action, a brilliant advantage might have been 
gained, which was not obtained. As this is not 
a military work, it would be inappropriate to 
quote the extended critique of Havelock, It 
is modestly and grncefuliy written, and is peT*- 
vftded by clearness of view, precision of 
thought, and proves tlie writer to have been, 
even at that early iTeriod of Lis military his- 
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topy, profoundly readj £iud a deep tliinicer in 
military science. 

On tlie 8th of February the army ap- 
jjtoached within five miles of Pagahm-mew, 
This place had once been the capital of the 
Birman empire^ and was regarded as a holy 
city. It was solidly Luilt, and capable of 
uffering much resistance to an enemy, if 
governed and garrisoned witli skill and valour. 
The Biruiese appeared determined to make a 
stand there, and Sir Archibald Oaiuphell re¬ 
solved to lose no time in at tacking, and, if 
necessary, storming the place. In the descrip¬ 
tion of what occurred, we shall again gratify 
our readers by a passage from the narrative of 
the good and great Sir Henry Havelock;— 

Tiie British advanced along a narrow road, 
thickly hedged in on either side with the free 
called by the inhabitants her^ by the English 
jujube, and by pbilosojihers zizy^hm pi^xiha. i 
It bears a fruit resembling the plum, and 
varying equally in size* It is in some coun¬ 
tries a dwarfish, but in this district of Eirmah 
rises to the height of ten or twelve feet, and 
is commonly defended with thorns, Tlie 
small force of the Britisli laiscd clouds of 
dust in passing over the sandy soil. The 
Birmans fired the first shot. The advance of 
their right opened a random out of 

distance, at the head of the column of the 
43rd, and then retired. The vanguard of the 
British (in which Havelock was engaged) in 
a moment after became engaged with the 
advance of the barbarian centre, posted at the 
base of Loganunda, It drove it in. But as 
the column under the major-general reached 
tlie foot of the monument, the enemy showed 
considerable force in its front, and on its 
right. As the British moved on, the bar¬ 
barians rushed forward to meet tliem* They 
presented themselves with wild, frantic ges¬ 
tures, and hideous shouts. The whole of the 
l3th were extended, en tiraiUeitr^ to resist 
this sudden onset. The horse artillery got 
into action. The body-guard Bupported at 
the centre. These three corps now formed 
the true vanguard of the British, The 13th 
dashed among the barhariang in extended 
files. They overthrew them- The thickets 
were soon strewed with their bodies. The 
barbarians were hotly pursued, thundered 
upon by the guns of the horse artillery, and 
cut down by the sowars wherever they could 
be overtaken. The rest of the force, in 
seconding this manoeuvre, found it difiScult 
to debouch. It was impossible to escape 
very rapidly fvom the narrow mouth of the 
single defile into which the troops wei'e closely 
wedged togetlier with the carriages of the 
foot artillery, tlrcir rockets and tumbrils. The 
heat was excessive, and two of the battalions 


weve harassed by the night march. All this 
was not sufficiently borne in mind in follow¬ 
ing up the first advantage. The companies 
of the 13th, spread along a considerable Une, 
became engaged with formidable masses of 
the ciiomy before they could receive any 
support from the corps of the main body. 
The barbarian general took advantage of this 
with a laudable adroitnees- lie promptly 
moved iqi large bodies of horse and foot to 
the aid of hi a worsted advance; he caused 
a mass to debouch from hia extreme left, 
menacing the rigiit flank of the Britieh, and 
another to press down from Ins centre to cut 
off tlieir wan guard from the road. The 
ground was a siicceasion of Iiillocks planted 
witJt the jujube. JMany of the little eummita 
were covered with the ruins of pagodas J 
others with monuments less worn by timc- 
Thns, the adverse lines were hardly au are 
liow closely they approached each other. A 
noisy fire was supported along either front. 
Tile 13th were very widely extended. The 
major-general, accompanied by the principal 
officer a of his ataft', was in the very centre of 
the attack of the vanguard. His person must 
have been distinctly seen by the barbariaae. 
Ijarge bodies advanced within a few yards of 
him. Their shouts seemed already to an¬ 
nounce a victory. The situation of the inajur- 
general was for many minutes critical. He 
had with him only fourteen men of the IStli, 
sixteen sowars of the body-guard, and two 
field-pieces of the horse artillery ; but their 
guns threw grape and round shot rapidly and 
truly amongst the enemy; their ij^uicb dm- 
cliarges disconcerted them, and the linu 
countenances of the troopers and infaulry 
soldiers filled them with uncertainly. They 
could not ill a moment malce up their iniuds 
to one of those decisive movements by which 
battles are won. The opportunity which might 
have saved their capital escaped them. Their 
masses began to take up the ground from 
which they had first moved, but remained 
there eleadily and in great force, A heavy 
fi.ring was at this instant heard on the left. 
The major-general retired before the enemy's 
advance, which pressed after him. The Hin- 
dostanee troopers displayed a memorable cool- 
nesg. They waved their sabres proudly to 
the shouting barbarians, turned their baeke 
only for a moment, then rapidly fronted and 
resumed their attitude of defiance, riding 
down the boldest of the Birmans who ven¬ 
tured close to them. Constantly calling to 
the infantry, which they covered, to quicken 
their pace, but never quickening their own, 
thus retiring and fronting in succession* they 
finally gained a little pagoda mount, on whidi 
tho major-general had taken his stand. Sir 
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.Vrchibald Campbell tben caused tlie ISth to 
be recalled and concentrated by sound of 
bugle. The guns and howitzers armed the 
plateau of the mount. Its ruinous brick¬ 
work supplied an irregular rampart. Tlie 
enemy stood formed in immense force directly 
in front of the hill, their foot backed by squa¬ 
drons of tbe Cassay horse. They still showed 
a disposition to turn tho British by both flanks. 
The major-general surveyed them for a few 
minutes throtigh his telescope. He then said 
calmly, as the troops re-formed, * I have here 
the 13th, and the body-guard; the whole 
Birman army shall not drive me from this 
hill.' Neverthelessj some anxious moments 
had to be passed in this little position. There 
was yet no infelJigence of the movements of 
the left. The enemy's detached parties of 
either arm yet inundated the valleys and 
thickets to the right and left. Some even 
penetrated to the rear; hut, at length, the 
8S)tli arrived, and was seen to take up its 
position in support. All was secure in this 
quarter, which had been so seriously menaced. 
The British again prepared to attack the 
troops of ' The King of Hell but they per¬ 
ceived that he had already sensibly dimi¬ 
nished his force in their front. A staff-officer, 
wdio had succeeded in communicating with 
txenernl Cotton, brought news which ac- 
CQtinted for this retrograde movement. 

“The right flank of the Birmans, and their 
communications with Pagalim, were already 
i 11 je opa rdy. W1 1 en Gen eral Cotto n d eho u die d 
beyond the Logannnda pagoda, he was op¬ 
posed, as the major-general had been, by 
advanced bodies of the harbarians. The 
38th routed them, and followed closely the 
line of their retreat. TJie Birmans at length 
threw themselves into a field-work near the 
bank of the river. Nearly the same thing 
happened which had before taken place at the 
outworks of Donabew. Tiie 38th wheeled 
round the work, under the fire of its defenders, 
entered it by the rear-ward opening, and 
began to make a carnage of all within. The 
linrbarians, thus screwed into the it own places 
of defence, leaped in terror over the western 
parapet. Hundreds rushed headlong clown 
the lofiy and most vertical bank of the waters 
of tho Irriwaddy. *The King of Hell' was 
competed to abandon hie first position and 
retire on Pagahm. As soon as the success 
of tlie left was announced to General Camp¬ 
bell, he put his column in motion. Thestate- 
monts of prisoners indicated an obstinate 

* All array of tbe Birman Emperor, entitled he- 
trierera of the Glory," were enramanded by a 

savage warrior sty ted whieh has b^CTi 

variously translated as “ Priiiee of Pnrkues?," “ Xing of 
dell,” and “Prince of tbe Setting Srai." 
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defence in Pagahm. It was thought that only 
half the day’s work w^aa achieved. In half 
an hour more the lines of manoeuvre taken Ly 
all the columns of battalions, except the 43rd, 
converged upon a single point in the eastern 
wall of the city. The 13tli %vas the most 
advanced. The main road descended into a 
ravine. Beyond this, a village and pagoda 
intervened, and screened tlie trails of Pagahm. 
The enemy 'U'ere posted here in force. When 
tlie firing commenced, the horse artillery were 
dispatched at full speed to the right, to en¬ 
filade the village, and take every suceessive 
position of the enemy rapidly in flank; but 
the leading conipanies of the IStli had already 
descended into tbe valley. The enemy's balls 
began to strike the huts* and trees around 
them. It ^Yas in vain to dally here, exposed 
to a fire from belilnd walls. The regiment 
formed in line quickly, but with the steadi- 
ness of a field-day. It advanced at the charge 
with a loud huzza, and in redoubled time. 
The levies of 'The King of HelP had not a 
chance of remaining. They w^ere driven 
hefofe the onset of this regiment from posi¬ 
tion to position, from pagoda to pagoda, from 
eminence to eminence, back upon, over, within, 
and again beyond their walls; then from 
walled incloBurc to in closure, finally into their 
boats on the Irriwaddy, or along the route to 
the capital, as panic urged them. All their stan- 
d ard 3 w ere captu red. T h e ni aj or -ge n e I'a 1 an d 
his staff entered by the eastern gate of Pagahm. 

“ TJie Bound of the last cannon shot had 
scarcely ceased to echo among the pagodas 
when the major-general thus conveyed his 
sentiments to hie troops in general orders 
* Providence has once more blessed with suc¬ 
cess the British arms in this country; and in 
the decisive defeat of the imposing force posted 
under and within the walls of Pagahm-mew, 
the major-general recognises a fresh display of 
the military virtues which have characterized 
his troops from the commeneenrent of the w'ar.''' 

Having narrated the successful exploits of 
the British in their campaign from Eangoon, 
it is necessary, before stating the final I'esults 
of the \var, to relate the main incidents of 
the operation 9 from eastern Bengal. Three 
brigades were stationed at Chittagong, Jimial- 
pore, and Goalpnra; and a flotilla was placed 
on the Burrampooter river, towards Assam, 
and in tlic neighbourhood of Dacca. The 
English resolved to defend Cachar and Mani- 
pore, and carry the war in that direction into 
the territories of the enemy, if occasion offered. 
Colonel Innes quartered his brigade at Siiliet, 
Colonel Shapland at Chittagong, Brigadier- 
general Id'jMorriee at Goalpara. One of the 
jdans of the British was to penetrate from 
Cachar through ^lanipore Into the valley of 
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tlie NIngti river, wVich fiiUs into tlie Irri- 
wadcly- Colonel Slinldam, at tlie head of TOGO 
men, attempted this route and faded. Another 
plan was to pass from Chittagong into Arra- 
can, and across the mountains into Ava, and 
effect a junction with the ai'niy sent from 
Rangoon, General Morrison, at the head of 
11,000 men, attempted this enterprise, Hia 
force consisted of his majesty's dlth and 54th 
regiments of the line; the 26th, 42iid, 4yth, 
62nd Bengal native infantry, and the 2 ik 1 
light infantry hat tali on; the lOtli and ICth 
Madras native infantry ; a Mugh levyi a body 
of local horse; a strong party of native 
pioneers, and a fine detachment of the Ben¬ 
gal artillery- A dutilla of sloop and gun- 
brigs was to co-operate with this division of 
the army. Commodore Hay commanded the 
flotilla, and hie eepeeial work was to carry 
troops and supplies along shore. This little 
army began its progress in the beginning of 
January, 1825, A portion of the force re¬ 
mained at various stations on British territory, 
to be sent after the army if necessary. Hb 
majesty's 54tli, lOtU Madras native infantry, 
and left wing Ifith native infantry, went by 
sea. The ft eld-battery, his majestyb 44 th, 
l&t light infantry battalion, fonr companies 
42nd Bengal native infantry, five companies 
{>2nd native infantry, right wing Madras Ifltli 
native infantry, and two troops of Gardner's 
local horse went by land. The 26th and 49th 
Bengal \vent by boats along the coast. There 
were 1,500 Europeans, and 8,000 native 
troops; total, 9,600 men. The approach to 
the town of Arracan lay across a narrow val¬ 
ley, skirted by hills of an average height of 
four hundred feet. Stockades were placed 
on these hills, iu advantageous positions, gar¬ 
risoned by 9,000 Birmans. On the 29tii of 
March an unsuccessful attack was made on 
these stockedes. On the evening of the Slst 
of Marcl), Brigadier Tticbnrds (afterwards 
better known as Lieutenant-general Sir W* 
Richards), commanding a brigade, which 
consisted of six companies 44th foot, three of 
the 26t.h, three of the 49tli, thirty seamen, 
and tliirty Gardner's dismounted horse, as¬ 
cended the hills, by a circuitous route, and 
established his troops on the summit before 
he \Yae perceived by the enemy,*' Next 
morning, the brigade took the Birmese in 
flank, wliile the commander-in-chief took 
them in front, Tfie enemy Avere beaten out 
of all the stockades, and fled precipitately 
through the passes, leaving Arracan to the 
victors. The iliness of General Morrison 
caused the command to devolve upon General 
Ricimrds, The British troops continued to 
liold Arracan through the summer, hut made 
* WiJaon, voL ij, p» 106, 
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no effort to prosecute their way toward the 
heart of the Birmese empire. On the 31st of 
October, Brigadier Richavils, while cotmoand- 
ing “ the south-eastern division of Arracan, re¬ 
ported the impracticability of passing through 
the mountains. This was an error, no survey 
of the roads and passes having been made by 
Richards, in consequence of the insufficiency 
as to numbers of hia eugineer staff, and the 
sickuess which prevailed among that portion 
of ilia officers. The troops iuAnacau suffered 
severely from miasma rising from the pesti- 
iential marshes which then covered so large a 
portion of the low country. He might, how¬ 
ever, Jiave wintered in Ava, as \vas proved 
by Captain Ross, who, with the 18th Madras 
native iuJantry, and a number of elephants, 
marched to Pakangyet, on tlie Irriwaddy, 
eight marches from Yandaboo, and thence, 
after crossing tlie river to Scnibew Gliwen, 
quitted the low country in three days, and 
in eight more crossed the mountains, by a 
practicable route to Aeug, in Ava,’ The war 
was decided by the Rangoon army before 
anything was effected by the ai’niy ot Arracanp 
except the conquest of that province. After 
the war was over, a povtlou of the sepoys 
were conducted through the mountain ]>asse3 
from Ava into Arracan, proving the practic¬ 
ability of that route on any future occasion of 
war. 

The treaty concluded with the Birman em¬ 
peror was one of great importance to the 
British, His Birman majesty agreed to re- 
noimce all claim to Assam, and the pria- 
oipalities of Jyntia niul Cachar, and recog¬ 
nised the itidependeuceof Maiiipore, He con¬ 
sented to cede ill perpetuity the fonr divisioDs 
of Arracan, namely, Arracau Proper, Bamii, 
Cheduba, and Saudoway, and also the three dis¬ 
tricts of Teuesserim, Ye, Tavoy, and Jlergui, 
or the whole of the coast belonging to Ava 
south of the Saiiluen river ; to receive a re¬ 
sident at bia capital, and sanction the conclu¬ 
sion of a commercial treaty ; and, finally, lie 
agreed to ]>ay a crore of rupeea (or about 
£1,000,000), in four instalments, the first im¬ 
mediately, the second within one hundred days 
from the date of the treaty, and tlie other two 
in the course of the tivo iollowing years. Tiis 
British engaged to retire at once to Rangoon, 
and to quit the Birmah territory upon the pay¬ 
ment of the second Instalment. The discharge 
of the promised indemnity was tardily and le- 
luctautly complied with. On the receipt o. 
the ratification of the treaty the army broke 
up from Yandaboo, Rangoon was held by the 
British until after payment of the secoml 
insfaluient of the indemnity. 

The English suffered from a dreadful mor¬ 
tality, one-fourth of all who had not been 
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killed OF vvoimded died of the diseases engen¬ 
dered by the unhealthy situations in which 
they were qiiartered j and before the English 
abandoned Rangoon, half of the troops left 
alive were in hospital. The mortality has been 
compared to that of the unfortunate expedition 
to Waleheren in 1809 ; hnt the latter was not 
so fatal ae the expeditions in the Birmese wan 
While the English were in occupation of 
the country, it w’as deemed important to gain 
as much intelligence as possible of its people, 
and to conciliate as far as might be the em¬ 
peror and his court. In pursuance of tliis 
policy. Lieutenant Havelock was selected, 
with Captain Liimsden and Assist ant-surgeon 
Knox, of the Madras army, to bear presents to 
the emperor from his conquerors. These offi¬ 
cers went upon their interesting and peculiar 
mission, encountering many obstructions from 
the jealousy of the Birmese. The American 
miesfonaries, who had acquired considerable 
influence over many persons about the imperial 
court, rendered the English gentlemen many 
services. On their arrival at Ava, they 
learned that six prisoners were detained. 
They drew up a protest, declaring that this 
was an infraction of the treaty, and declining 
to wait upon his majesty without an order 
were issued for the release of tliese men. 
After a most vindictive resistance, this was at 
last conceded. The day after the reception, 
the prisoners were set free. The prudent and 
gentiemanly conduct of Lieutenant Haveloek 
did much to smooth the difficulties of dealiug 
with the Birmese court, and at the same time 
to maintain in full lustre the drgnit}’^ of Eng¬ 
land, through that of her representatives. 
Indeed throughout the Birmese war the use¬ 
fulness and devotion to duty of Mr. Havelock 
were an honour to his ciuintry, and attracted 
the notice of the whole army, particularly that 
of the commander-in-chief. The following is 
a striking specimen of the piety and earnest 
religious zeal of Mr. Havelock:—** In the 
temple of Rangoon, when the city was taken, 
he w'as seen in the temple^—-the idol temple— 
tiUed with the images and cross-legged infer- 
nals of til at country. ITe placed the. lamps 
in the hands of the idoU, and by the light sat 
dow’n to teach, to lead the devotions ot the 
soldiers, and to open to them the Scriptures.'^* 
Another interesting incident in the life of 
Havelock occurred during tliis war. The gal¬ 
lant commander of the 13th, Major Sale, then 
holding tlie local rank of Lieutenant-colonel, 
required a detachment for some particular 
service, and directed the company of Captain 

-to undertake it. Tlie adjutant replied 

that the men \verc intoxicated. Sale imme¬ 
diately observed, '^Turii out Havebek's men ; 

* The Rev. Piaton Hood. 


he is always ready, and his men are never 
drank.’* Havelock was then a lieutenant, but 
was at tlie time in command of bis company. 
He brought out his men, who were like him¬ 
self “ready,” and “never drunk,” and the 
duty was accomplished. At this juncture, 
also, ail event occurred in tho life of that re¬ 
markable man, which bore upon his proaiiects, 
and at the same time illustrated bis ciiaraeter. 
The incident is given as written in tlie in to- 
resting and able memoir of Havelock, by tlie 
Rev. William Owen, of London:—C>n tlie ad¬ 
jutancy in bis corps becoming vacant, an ap¬ 
plication was made to the govenior-geueral to 
give it to Havelock. His lordship demurred, 
on account of what had been said to Have¬ 
lock's disparagement as being an entbasiaat 
and a fanatic. Bitter was the hostility which 
beset him on that occasion, and only iii this 
manner it was overcome: a return was or¬ 
dered of the offences committed by the men 
of the several companies throughout tha 
regiment; and having examined the return, 
the governor-general said he found that the 
men in Havelock’s company, who had joined 
in his religions exercises, were the most 
sober and best behaved men iu the vegimeuL 
The com plaint against the men, lie said, was 
that they were Baptists, and he added that he 
wished that the whole regiment were Baptists, 
too. The result of the inquiry was. the be¬ 
stowal of the adjutancy upon Have lode, mid 
the entry in bis umiiiormiduui-book sinijTly 
meiUioiis the fact, with the addition of the fol¬ 
lowing words Goiitiime religious iiislnic- 
tion to the soldiers, and do everything to 
promote temperate habits among them ' — 

This anecdote is as favourable to the charac¬ 
ter of Lord Amherst ns to that of Havelock. 
His lortlship never allowed his religious, 
political, or personal feelings or prejudices to 
interfere with the just administratiou of his 
iiigh office, and what w-as due to his king 
and country. 

The Birmese war had proved one of the 
most costly which we had waged In India. 
Various writers estimate it at fourteen luiU 
liona sterling; and the loss from all causes, 
in the field and in garrison, along the Bengal 
frontier of Assam, iti Ariacan. and along the 
Irriwaddy, at twenty thousand men. The 
European soldiers, and especially the officers, 
perished iu greater pro)jortion than the se¬ 
poys, or Mugli auxiliaries; indeed the loss 
of life among the last was not great. 

After the treaty was signed between tlio 
Govern or “general of India and the Emperor 
of Birmah, Mr. Crawford was appointed envoy 
to tlie court of Ava, to arrange a coninierdal 
treaty. The miasion returned to liangoon in 
* The Good Soldier. 
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Jaiuiary, 1827, having accomplished its object. 
He was not gratified with Im reception, and 
he dissuaded bis government from enforcing 
the article of the treaty providing that a 
British agent should reside at the court of 
Ava. No further intercourse was held until 
1829, when Lieu tenant-colon el Burney was 
sent to Ava on a British mission. In 1824, 
the colonel, then Captain Burney, had been 


dispatched to the court of Siam, to congratu¬ 
late the monarch of tliat country on his acces¬ 
sion to the throne. His mission to that court 
it was supposed qualified him to proceed to 
that of Ava. His term of residence there was 
a long one. He remained until 1837, when 
lie was obliged to quit, in connexion with 
events to be related when our narrative shall 
arrive at that perioch 


CHAPTER CYIIi. 

GOVEENJVfENT OP LORD (cmtMhed)—SJF.GE, STOEM, AND C.APTITER OP JlFIURTPOPfi 

^BEATH OP SfR THOifAS MTJNRO-TRANSPPE OP THE CROWN OF BELIU AND EMPIRI-: 
OF HINDOSTAN TO THE EAST INDIA COMPANY—AKEH'^AL OF LOED WILLIAM BENTINCK 
IN INDIA—HIS GOVERNMENT AND REFORMS —HIS DEPARTURE FROM INDIA AND 
RETURN TO ENGLAND. 


Duitixa the progress of the Birmese war, the , 
state of India was unsatisfactory. The de- ' 
posed princes, especially the Peishw’a at 
Benares, were as usual intriguing to foment 
disturbance and shake British power if pos¬ 
sible. When at the beginning of the war the 
Birmese in Arracan made a successful entrance 
into Chittagong, the natives of eastern Bengal, 
and of all Lower Bengal, felt extreme alarm. 
Agents of the Peislnva circulated false intel¬ 
ligence, and represented the Birmese as in¬ 
vincible, and at last the iiatiYC merchants of 
Calcutta \vere panic-struck, and could with 
difficulty be dissuaded from removing their 
property and withdrawing from Bengal, 

At the end of 1824 disturbances broke out 
in an extremity of India precisely opposite to 
that endangered by the Birmese. In Cutch 
there was a revolt which appeared to assume 
political importance. It was discovered that 
the Ameers of Scinde had incited it. 

The whole of India was swarming witli 
military adventurers, the relics of defeated 
armies, or the morcenariea who had seiwed 
the English in their various wars aa irregular 
cavalry. There were numbers of men ready 
to join the English against any enemy, or to 
join any power, foreign or native, against the 
English. On the w^ole, they were more 
willing to serve against than for the prevail¬ 
ing power. Notwithstanding that Bengal 
and Central India had been subjected to them, 
the British were in the predicted condition of 
the Arabs,—their liand was against every m an . 
and every man's hand was against them. 
AYhile yet the Birmese war exhausted the ex¬ 
chequer and drained the garrisons of India of 
European troojis, Avar was waged, elsewhere. 

The Ehurtpore territories Avhich were in¬ 
dependent passed tlirongh a series of violent 


commotions and revolutions up to 1824, and 
in that year. The Jants, who inhabited that 
principality, were disposed to regard the Eng¬ 
lish as protectors against foreign enemies, but 
were not desirous to see them interfere with 
their home concerns. Sir David Ochterlony 
did interfere, and the govern or-general, con¬ 
trary to the advice of his couucU, revoked the 
proceedings of the resident, who resigned. 
Sir David died soon after, at ^leernt, mucli 
regretted in India, where his talents, civil nnd 
military, had been a great advantage to bis 
country. Sir David had assembled an army 
to besiege Bburtpore, and by force of arms 
adjust the disputes there which menaced the 
peace of Hindostan. On the 19ih of Decem¬ 
ber, 1826, Avlieii a vote of thanks was passed 
to the army at Ehurtpore, Sir J. Malcolm 
observed, “ If the siege had failed, it would, 
ill all human probability, have added to the 
embarrassments of the Birmese war, that of 
hostilities Avith almost eA^ery state.” 

After much hesitation, and great reluctance 
to have another war on his hands, while that 
Avith the Birmans Avas raging, policy deter¬ 
mined Lord Amherst to engage in a conflict 
Avith Bhurtpore, the strongest fortress in all 
India. Lord Combermere had arriA^ed at 
Calcutta, the 2nd of October, 1825, aa com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the forces in India. He 
Aveut up the country, and fixed his bead- 
quarters at Muttra. According to Captnin 
Creighton, of his majesty’s 11th Light Dm- 
goons, the forces at Lord Combermera's dis¬ 
posal consisted of upwards of twenty-five 
thousand men, and more tlrnn a hundred 
pieces of artillery, with ahuiidance of material. 
The force of the enemy's garrison was esti¬ 
mated at tAventy thousand men, chiefly Raj¬ 
poots and Jants, Avith some Affghans. The 
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greatest security of the foi tress howeverj 
according to Major Hougli, was in the tliick- 
ness and tonghness of its walls, coustmcted 
cf clay hardened in the sun. 

SIEGE OE BUURTPOKI]. 

The English noWj for the second time in its 
historyj besieged Bhurtpore, and this time with 
better fortune than had attended the siege 
eon ducted by Lord Lake. On the 10th of 
December, 1825, the army of Lord Comber- 
mere stood before the great fortress. During 
the siege conducted by Lord Lake, twenty 
years before, the great ditches which sur¬ 
rounded the place had been 61 led from the 
Mote Jhii, an extensive piece of water. 
To hinder the enemy from accomplishing 
a similar object, Lord Com berm ere placed 
detachments of troops, so as to render the 
opening of sluices or cutting of embankments 
exceedingly difficult operations. This proved 
of great importance m tlie progress of the 
siege, for the ditch continued dry. The extent 
of the fortress was bo great that it could not be 
completely invested, but posts were appointed 
all around. 

On the 24:th of December, the breaching 
batteries were opened, but while they broke 
the material of tlm walls, they did not breach 
them, from the peculiar material of which 
these bulwarks were composed. Sometimes 
the round-shot entered the embankments, as 
the walls might be called, and remained there, 
rather adding to their strength. Shells crum¬ 
bled some portion of the surface, which fell 
away, but no breach was effected. Thus it 
was not at Sebastopol that gigantic earth¬ 
works resisted, for the first time, a numerous 
and scientific army. The fortress of Bhurtpore 
was a series of vast earthworks, more solid 
and enduring than those thrown up before 
Sebastopol. Before the English army had 
colleeied before the place, discussions Imd 
been maintained as to the probable results of 
a cannonade and bombardment, the experi¬ 
ence of Lord Lake, in 1805, having suggested 
these discnssiona : besides, British officers had 
become acquainted with all the pectdlarities 
of the fortress- Mining was at last resorted 
to, under the auspices of Lieutenant-colon el 
Forbes, or, as some maintain, of Sir A. 
Galloway. Major Hough thus notices this 
controversy r—“Wilson (page ID 7, note 1) 
alludes to the claim of the late Major-general 
Sir A. Galloway, who was at the siege in 
1805, and in 1825—but his memoir was given 
to Lord Combermere ■when before the fort,— 
Lieutenant (Colonel) Forbes, %vhen in Calcutta, 
gave his plan to LordO., and the credit is due 
to him. The latter was wounded and disabled 
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near Jhil. He had been instructed in mining 
under Sir C. Paseley, be lore he went to India. 
Sir A. Galloway published a pamphlet on the 
attack on mud forts ; and was wounded in the 
pioneers at the first siege,” ^ 

On the 17th January, 1826, the largest 
mine, containing two thousand pounds of gun- 
pow’der, was exploded. The explosion formed 
breaches. The next day the assault was 
made. The columns which attacked tlie 
breaclies were commanded by Major-general 
Eeyneli and Major-general Nicolls (after¬ 
wards Lieutenant-general Sir Jasper Nicolls, 
commander-in-chief of the forces in India). 
The Jangina gate was stormed by a column 
under the command of Lieutenaut-colonei De- 
lanaine. The whole of the assailing force 
amounted to eleven thousand. All the colunins 
of attack were successful, although they met 
witli an obstinate resistance, from tho belief 
entertained by the garrison that the place was 
invulnerablt. The artillerymen fell under 
the bayonets of our soldiers, defending tlieir 
guns to the last extremity. No less than 
seven thousand of the garrison perl shed, in¬ 
cluding every chief of note. A very great 
number ■were wounded. The loss of the British 
was 10J5 men and officers killed, and 466 
w'ounded. 

The day after the capture, the young rajali. 
But want 8ingh, on whose behalf the war was 
undertaken, was reinstated on his throne, 
under the protection of the British. 

The prize money amounted to forty-elglit 
lacs of rupees (£480,000). Lord Comber- 
mere was created viscount when the intelli¬ 
gence of his victory reached England. No 
doubt the signal failure of Lord Lake, in the 
memorable siege of 1805, influenced the go¬ 
vernment and the country to exaggerate the 
exploit of the capture of Bhurtpore ; still it 
was a great undertaking, and some idea of its 
magnitude may be formed by tlie prodigious 
expenditure of material “Upwards of sixty- 
cue thon.sand missiles of all kinds having been 
used. 

The fall of Bhurtpore was the termination 
of this short war, and at its conclusion the 
condition of India, regarded from a British 
point of view was most striking, and calcu¬ 
lated to afford a comparison with the past 
which greatly enhanced the glory and renown 
of England and of her East India Company. 
The following is a truthful and graphic de¬ 
scription of the relation of the British to the 
states of India ivlien affairs had settled down 
after the Birmese and Bhurtpore wars, before 
Lord Amherst resigned his government :— 
^The progress of the British had now 

* Ilon^h^s e/* in 
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reached a point where eampai^^na conld no 
longer he required within the limits of India, 
Powerful enemies tiiey had none. In 1827, 
all the chiefs of Mahva, with the Mahiatta 
princes, sent missions to the government 
which they had once dreamed of destroying, 
Holkar was dead, and Scindiah died in the foU 
lowing March, leaving no wreck of the do- 
minion which had formerly spread over the 
largest provinces of Hiiidostan, and bearing no 
malice against the stately power wdiich had 
deprived him of it. In the same yeai^ also, 
the crown of Delhi was in name, as it had 
long been in reality, tranererred to the com¬ 
pany; while the title of the king, acknow¬ 
ledged until now, was extinguished. The 
English put an end to the vain folly of ac¬ 
knowledging themselves vassals to a man who 
had lost every aUribtite of power, except its 
rapacity and jiride,"* 

The rapid termination of the siege of 
Ehurtpoi'c restored the waning influence of 
Lord Amherst. A feeling adverse to his 
lordship had arisen in England, in conse¬ 
quence of the slow progress of the Birman 
war, and the disastrous loss of life in con¬ 
nection with it. His lordship, ho\vever, was 
really not to blame. The officials of the East 
India Company at Calcutta have been stig¬ 
matised, even by the most zealous advocates 
of that body, for their culpable ignorance of 
everything connected with the Birmese em¬ 
pire, iDtill it must be pleaded on their behalf, 
the vast empire of which they \vere in charge, 
and the rapid revolutions and terrible wars 
which they had to assist in directing and 
bringing to a fortunate close* Lord Amherst 
was a diligent governor, a just and a brave 
man. He dealt with good faith to native 
cliiefs, with dignity and leniency to open ene¬ 
mies, with sagacity and caution to false frienils. 
He watched over the prosperity of the army 
and rewarded merit. He served his king, his 
country, and the East India Company MUth 
fidelity, and ruled niimerona nations with an 
honest. Intelligent, and benevolent concern for 
their good* The government of this noble¬ 
man has never received its due meed of 
praise* Had Iub lordship followed the advice 
of those around him he would, on the first 
reverses in the Birmese war, have abandoned 
offe n s i V e 1 ac t i cs, de fen d e d C fi i ttag on g, an d th e 
north-east frontier, and have taken up a defen¬ 
sive position at Rangoon* His courage and 
wisdom resolved otherwise, and his persever¬ 
ance and industry were crowned with success* 
He was very effectually aided by Sir T, Muoro, 
the governor of Madras, whose exertions were 
extraordinary to provide troops, munitions of 
war, and supplies* It is certain that but for 
^ Auber’s JSniisA Fower itt iTidm^ vol* ii. 


the aid of the Madras presidency, Bengal 
could not have carried on die war on tlio 
eastern shores of the Bay and up the Inn- 
waddy with success, whatever power they 
might have wielded against Assam and the 
north-east frontier of Bengal to Binnah, 
There were many minor difficulties arising 
out of the hostile feeling prevailing throughout 
Hindostan against the British, which tested 
and proved the firmness and address of Lord 
Amherst, hi a adjustment of which was not 
noticed as he deserved. There were also 
some little wars, troublesome and irntaliag, 
the more so m the most trifiiug incident of 
open revolt or hostility on the part of any petty 
state, might have set all Imfla in a blaze of 
conflict* These he settled with rapidity and 
decision, the only wise mode of dealing with 
refractory cliiefs and rajahs, TJie Rajah of 
Colapore gave the Bombay presidency much 
trouble, and an appeal to arms was necessary 
to quell hi a fierce efforts to inflame that part 
of western India, Colapore was a small Mah- 
ratta state, and waa pervaded by the preda¬ 
tory spirit of thr.fc uncertain, vindictive, and 
warlike race. Colonel Walsh, with the troops 
quartered at the station of Eelgaun, very 
soon reduced his highnesa of Colapore to a 
quieter frame of mind, and left his soldiery 
and people no heart for further aggressioaa 
upon their neighbours. There was no state 
in India too small, no rajali too insignificant 
at that date to create the necessity for armed 
intervention. It is strange that a minute 
Mahratta territory, too small to be taken into 
accouut in the alliances and wars with the 
Mahrattaa, should become aggressive and 
provoke a campaign, wlien Scindiah, and 
Holkar, and the Peishw a stooped to tlie con¬ 
quering sword of Ell gland, and dared not to 
flaunt a hostile banner in the presence of a 
sepoy soldier of the company* Yet such wai 
the eccentric and thoroughly oriental fickle a esB 
and presumption of the Mahratta race, and of 
all the races of India, that no statesman could 
foresee 'which chief would rise in hopeless in- 
BU free Li on, or in his independence proclaim 
hopeless war. No Imlian sLatesman could say 
where in India a firebrand might not lall, 
spreading the flames of insurrection, ol mili¬ 
tary revolt, or of declared war* 

In 1827 Sir Thomas Mimro ceased to live 
and labour for India, and for his country. 
A life of this remarkable man has been pub¬ 
lished by the Rev. Mr. Gleig, the author of 
a memoir of Clive, and another of Hastings. 
Like the latter works, it is full of 2 >aiiegyiic 
of its hero; and hi a errors and weaknesses 
are passed over in a manner which would be 
unfaithful, were it not tiiat the writer is bo 
earnest and sincere in the excess of adniira- 
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tion with wliich ho regard a Ins hero. Tina j 
feeling may well be excused when exercised 
towards one who rendered India fiscally^ judi¬ 
cially^ and martially, such important services* 
and in whom the East India Company and 
the British government held the most entire 
coniidence. 

In 1827 Lord Amherst proceeded to the 
upper provinces. He had the honour of 
adjusting the relations in which the British 
government remained to the King of Delhi 
until the great revolt and rebellion, in 1857, 
swept away the dignity of that title for ever. 
Previous to 1S27, the people of India regarded 
the East India Company as the vassals of the 
King of Delhi, whatever the power the Eng¬ 
lish displayed. In that year, and by the 
hands of Lord Amherst, the crown of Delhi 
and of the empire of Hhidostnn was trans¬ 
ferred to the East India Company. M. Auber 
beautifuliy and truly says :—The event is 
said to have been viewed with deep melan¬ 
choly by the royal family and their depen- 
dentk They felt, whatever privations they 
might have suffered from the Mahrattas, their 
title to the sovereignty of India had been 
invariably acknowledged. They were now, 
for the first time, divested of it. The feeling 
of the public, however, corroborated the 
opinion expressed hy General lYellesley, that 
the natives were the most indifferent people, 
as to their governors, of any he had met with. 
They seemed on the present occasion to be 
iiiiGoncerned in the matter, and contemplated, 
without surprise, our assumption of a charac¬ 
ter, ' which had been purchased with the 
talents, treasure, and blood of our nation/ 
Lord Amherst having returned to the pre¬ 
sidency, embarked iu 1LM,S. Ilerald^ at the 
close of March, for England, resigning the 
provisional government into the hands of 
W. B. Bay ley, Esq/\ ^ 

Although the administration of Lord Am¬ 
herst w’aa one of mingled military effort and 
social tefonn, the advent of the latter had 
arrived, and become stronger in the English 
mind than any desire for humiliating enemies, 
or enlarging territories. Mies Martineau 
represents the period of comprehensive 
domestic amelioration” as beginning in 182$, 
and as predominating until 1855. This re¬ 
presentation is partly correct, although the 
last years of the company’s raj, terminating 
before this work was wholly published, eclipsed 
the glory of all former eras in the melioration 
of the condition of the people of India, and 
the initiation of public works. Miss Martineau 
gives the honour of the great change to the 
Marquis of Hastings, and does justice to the 
claims of Lord Amherst in having followed 
in the same direction :—After long waiting, 


and many discouragementB,the time at length 
arrived when wars ceased within the penin¬ 
sula of India, and the energies of its rulers 
could be devoted to the improvement ot the 
condition of the inhabitants, and the retrieval 
of tbe affairs of the company. There was 
war in Bii'mab, as has been seen; but long 
before Lord Moira’a (henceforth to be called 
Lord Hastings) term of office was over, there 
was such a state of peace from the Himalaya 
to Ceylon as enabled him to give the crown¬ 
ing grace to his administration, by instituting 
social reforms as important as his military 
successes were brilliant, and liis political 
scheme definitive and suceeasfnl. The sys¬ 
tem wliieii was conceived by Clive, professed 
by Warren Hastings, thoroughly wrought 
out and largely applied by Lord Wellesley, 
so as to be fairly called bis own, and reversed 
for a time by Lord Cornwallis and Sir George 
Barlow, under orders from Leaden hall Street, 
was accomplished and firmly established by 
the Marquis of Hastings. British authority 
was supreme in Indiaj and not only had it 
no antagonist for a long course of years, but 
it availed to prevent warfare among the states 
of the great peniusula. He For ms, political, 
social, and moral, at once eiisued; and they 
were vigorously continued through three vice¬ 
regal terms. They may he most clearly ap- 
prehended by being surveyed as the harvest 
of twenty years of peaceful administration, 
beginning with the close of Lord Hastings’ 
wars, and ending with the resignation of Lord 
William Bentinck, in 1830. 

Lord Hastings left the company’s revenue 
increased by £0,000,000 a year; ami a con¬ 
siderable part of the increase was from tho 
land, indicatiiig the improved condition of the 
people who held it He was succeeded by 
Lord Amherst, who had the Birmese w’ai to 
manage in the first instance; and the Mali- 
ratta and Pindarree wars liad left hehiad theni 
the difficulty dreaded by every pacific gover¬ 
nor-general—an unsettled and unorganized 
population of soldiers, whom it was scarcely 
possible to deal with so as to satisfy at once 
themselves and their neighbours. The reforms 
already conceived, and even begun, had not 
yet checked abuses, or remedied grievances ■ 
and there were real causes of disaftbetion, In 
the new provinces especially, which gave a 
most mischievous power to a marauding sol¬ 
diery at the moment of finding its oceupation 
I gone. A vigorous rule was therefore neces¬ 
sary, and almost as much military demonstni- 
tion as in w^arlike times. The imjwoved 
revenue did not meet these calls, ami much 
less the cost of the Birmese w^ar; and a new 
loan and an increased taxation marlced the 
close of Lord Amherst’s term. He left the 
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ten itoiy in a peaceable state, with not a single 
felt standing out, as Bhiirtpore long did, 
against British authority, while the company’s 
territories were largely increased by the Bir- 
niese forfeitures. He won not a little Euro¬ 
pean popularity by ascertaining the fate of 
the expedition of La Perouse, which had been 
as much a mystery as that of our Franhlin 
expedition ever was j and he came home in 
1828 full of confidence that the reforms inau¬ 
gurated by his predecessor, and promoted hy 
himself, would retrieve all financial difficulties, 
if they were bnt duly taken in hand hy his 
successor. For such an object the very best 
clioice was made. If onr 2 ^aj were really over, 
as the deluded sepoys iioiv suppose, and the 
last Briton tvere to leave India for ever, tra* 
dition would jireseiwe the memory of Lord 
William Bentinckj in the gratitude of the 
native population for centuries to come, though 
he overruled wdmtever was intolerably mis¬ 
chievous ill their notions/" Before, however, 
tlie great reform of Lord William Bentinck 
bad begun, or his lordship assumed the office 
of govern or-general, much had heen done to 
adjust the judicial and revenue departments 
to the Interests of the company and the desires 
of the nindoos. 

In 1827, before Lord Amherst quitted 
the country, nearly all civil suits instituted 
throughout the Bengal provinces were decided 
by native judges. In consequence of this. 
Lord William Bentinck extended the experi¬ 
ment wdiich he has generally received the 
credit of having originated. 

By law all British subjects were competent 
to serve on juries in India, Custom, however, 
had ]:u‘onounced tliat half-castes were not 
British subjects, and law sanctioned this 
Btrange decision. It was for Lord Amherst 
to redress this grievance. In IS2 6 it was 
decreed that all *^good and suffieient re¬ 
sidents" were competent to serve on juries, 
with this restriction, that only Christian jurors 
should sit on tiie trial of Christians. 

Tlius %vheii^Lord W, Bentinck landed at 
Calcutta on July 4th, 1828, although lie 
entered upon his arduous office under cir¬ 
cumstances calculated to try his nerve and 
bis judgment, lie found the principle of reform 
established in the Indian government, and 
various improvements of the most important 
kind already initiated, whicli only^ required 
In's helping hand to be con finned In the 
customs of Indian administTation. 

Gradually the expenses of all the establisli- 
ments in India had increased, whereas the 
revenue did not proportionately increase. 
The occupiers of laud resorted to forgery 
and every species of fraud to cheat the officers 
of revenue; and the vaf/ve officers, Tiy ex- 
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tortion and plunder, rendered the occupiers 
still less able and less willing to pay. The 
zemindars were to a great extent bankrupt. 
The efibrts of Lord Cornwallis to introduce 
the feudal system of Europe to India, and 
create a native aristocracy in Bengal, some¬ 
what after the model of Britain, was a ridi¬ 
culous failure and a cruel wrong. The 
finance of India from all these and other 
causes became embarrassed. In three years, 
previotis to the arrival of Lord W. Bentinck, 
the public debt of India had increased 
£13,007,823.* The East India Company and 
the board of control had charged his lordship 
to etfect, if possible and by all means allow¬ 
able, a great financial, economical reform. On 
bis arrival he at once iim'ted the opimons of 
all classes, and left the press unfettered to 
discuss his measures. Xo man perhaps was 
ever less shackled by the prejudices of bis 
order" than Lord W. Bentinck, Class, caste, 
and creed were nothing in his eyes where 
j u sti c e and truth were concer ned. H e reaolv ed, 
if it could be done by industry and the fear¬ 
less discharge of duty, to place Indian finance 
OIL a solid and equitable basis. 

His first practical procedure of a definite 
kind w^as the establisliment of finance com¬ 
mittees. He vigilantly superinteadod their 
inquiries, examining everything with her¬ 
culean industry. He found it practicable and 
rigid to enforce reductions of expense in 
every direction, and incurred vast odium from 
“ the departments" for so doing. In reply to 
many complaints and much abuse he ob¬ 
served, ** I have done my duty; and this cou- 
viction, as I learn from dreadfully dear- 
bought experience, is the only consolation 
that defies all contingencies" 

The committees of finance which excited 
so much displeasure in India were not de¬ 
vised aa an original scheme hy LoiR'William. 
The Marquises Cornwallis and \YeUesley had 
appointed the like, but they did not per¬ 
sonally look so closely into their investiga¬ 
tions, and in those days there was not so 
much to look into. Lord ATilliam intended 
the investigations to bear fruits, and he re¬ 
solved to carry out to their consequeners all 
results flowing from these inquiries. 

From the commander Jn-chief of the army 
to the humblest ensign, and even to the most 
inane sepoj^ there arose a murmur of dissatifi- 
faction, followed by a cry of anger against the 
economic govern or-general. Batta, half-batta, 
quarter-batta, were the words most frequently 
in the lips of the heroes of all the presidential 
armies. The privileges which these epithets 
ex ji res sod were revised, threatened, or re¬ 
versed, ns the facta brought to light by the 
* Finance Eeport, 1833. 
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coiJiinltteeB seemed, in the govcrnor-geuerars 
opuiioii, to WDiTant* The company at the 
eame time urged economy as essential to the 
future government of India, Arduous indeed 
was the office of govern or-general in the 
hands of Lord W, Ben tin eh. 

In 1829 his lordship actively employed 
liimself ill visiting the ]>roYinces of Eastern 
Bengalj and the Mdiole of the provinces along 
the easteru shores of the Bay of Bengal, This 
resulted in abrogating the separate govern- 
nieiit of Prince of Wales^s Island and its 
dependeuciesj and of annexing these terri¬ 
tories to the government of Bengal He also 
in this year invited native gentlemen of all 
degrees to meet him and make linown their 
views on the condition of India^ and the in¬ 
vitation was also extended to all European 
settlers, A communication was likewise 
invited of all suggestions tending to promote 
any branch of the national industry: to im¬ 
prove the commercial intercourse by laud 
and water; to amend any defects in the ex¬ 
isting establishments ; to encourage the diffu¬ 
sion of education and useful knowledge; and 
to advance the general prosperity of the 
British empire in India, The invitation was 
addressed to all native gentlemen, land- 
holderBj merchants, and others, and to all 
Europeans, both in and out of the service, 
including ^ that useful and respectable body 
of men,* tlie indigo planters, 'who, from their 
iiniuteiTupted residence in the Mofussil, had 
peculiar opportunities of forming an opinion 
upon the various subjects/* 

While these matteis proceeded, extensive 
labours were imposed upon the governor- 
general in reference to “residencies, agents, 
collectors/* in every province of India, 
hut especially in the provinces of Central 
India, newly acquired by the Pindarree and 
Mahratta wars. 

This year was made memorable by the 
abolition of suttee. To the firmness and 
humanity of Bord W. Bent!nek, in spite of 
the cowardice and political and religions 
indifference of many around him, this great 
reform is to be attributed. It must, however, 
be admitted that one of the sources of the 
revolt and iusurrection of 1857 existed in 
the resentments wliicli the abolition of suttee 
awakened in the minds of the heathen portion 
of the people of India. This interposition of 
the state on the side of humanity was never 
forgiven. The B rah mini cal women of India, 
in whose interest it was made, never forgave 
it. The women of lieaiken India believe that 
their condition is less honoiirable since the 
abolition of suttee, and they have inculcated 
bitter hoatilities in consequence to their sons. 
The abolition of female infiiiitieide, a later ■ 


reform, caused a still more intciibc aniiiiosity 
to the English on the part of the women of 
heathen India, The removal by murder of a 
portion of the female offspring of a tumily, 
left it possible to give a larger marnage por¬ 
tion to the survivors than can now be afforded. 
The women of India therefore, forgetting that 
they might have perished hut for the abolition 
of tlie atrocious custom, regard the English 
as having by their philanthropic views de¬ 
prived them of fortune, and by their religious 
interference decayed and impaired the social 
condition of the Hindoo people. 

His lordship made a comprehensive tour 
to the upper provinces, inciting the higher 
classes of natives to exertion for the improve¬ 
ment of the country. The education of the 
natives was one of his lordship*s favourite 
ideas, and he endeavoured, by such means as 
were at his disposal, to cany it out. TJie 
establishment of a legislative couucii, which 
entered into the charder of 1833 (see last chapter 
on home affairs), was originated by Lord Ben- 
tuick in 1830. A good understanding between 
the celebrated Bunjeet Bingh, the 8ikli chief, 
and the governor-general, was established 
during the tour of the latter through the 
upper provinces. His lordslnp*6 patronage 
of Lieutenant Bruce, the justly celebrated 
Asiatic, and subsequently African traveller, 
was useful to the company, and a means of 
extending in Earoi>e a better knowledge of 
the vast range of nations lying between the 
Indus and tlic Caspian 8ea, Outragea per¬ 
petrated in Delhi, upon tlie court of the king 
and the people of that city by the English 
resident, and the English in his service, 
excited a spirit of revolt, and rendered 
the interposition of the govern or-general 
necessary. 

Colonel Pottiuger was sent at the close of 
1831 to negotiate a friendly treaty with the 
Ameer of Bcinde, W hile Colonel I*ottinger 
was rendering the Ameers of Sciude more 
amicable, ^Mohammedan fanatics were disturb¬ 
ing the wdiole face of the country near Calcutta, 
attacking the Hindoos and the goveniment, 
plundering, murdering, and assassinating. 
Troops were at last dispatclied against 
them; many of the offenders were Blain, and 
the rest w^ere imprisoned or dispersed. The 
glory of the Mohamniedau religion was the 
object of their coarse outrages and sangumaiy 
atrocities. 

In 1831-32 the affairs of Cachar and Assam 
ocenpied tlie attention of the supreme eoniici]. 
Disputes with Birmah were originated, which 
led to new complications with that govern¬ 
ment, The judicial systems, the registered 
debt of India, eteani navigation, and the state 
of commercial credit at Calcutta, occupied 
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incessnntly iiis lordtihip's attention from 18S1 
to 1885, The govervnnent of the niaam ve* 
quired the intevpositiou of Lord W, BentincL 
The state of Mysore was sncli that it became 
necessary to aasnine ils governnieiit as an 
English province. It was not for his lordship 
to escape trouble with Oiide, which had been 
more or less a thorn in the side of every 
governor'general from the days of Clive, 
M. Auber strikingly observes ou this sub¬ 
ject :—** The imbecility of the hing bad de¬ 
feated the refoi ins that Av-ere effecting in his 
country^ and its affairs were fast relapsing into 
their ancient eoiKlition of anarchy and con¬ 
fusion, Tiie misgovernment of that kingdom 
has been a subject of frequent and earnest ^ 
remonstrance on the part of the British 
government, during the wlmle of the thirty- 
two years which have elapsed since the con¬ 
clusion of the subsidiary treaty. Lord W, 
Bentinck was fully empowered to take fina! 
and decided measures for assuming the 
government for a certaiu period, lu con¬ 
sequence of the appearance of a real disposi¬ 
tion on the part of the king, though at this 
kto hour and probably under an impression 
of alarnij to reform hia administration, the 
governor-general determined to suspend the 


execution of this extreme measure, to winch 
all the authorities both in India and ia 
Europe, had always entertained so strong a 
repugnance: and thus to afford the king 
another opportunity of retrieving hia cha¬ 
racter and that of hia administration ” 

During the war with Mysore great services 
had been rendered (sea chapters .on that war) 
to the British government by the Rajah of 
Goorg, In 1883 the possessor of that dig¬ 
nity acted contumaciously and injuriously to 
the government of India, and after protracted 
efforts of negotiation an armed force Avas sent 
against him. This tyrant had murdered every 
legitimate descendant of the throne of the 
rajahJik, and perpetrated atrocities that rivalled 
those of Hvder All and Tippoo Sahib. He 
was subdued by a force acting under Brigadier 
L i a dfi ay, Li euten an t - colon e I S t e wa r t, Coion el a 
V^'augh, Milesj and Foulk, Goorg was an¬ 
nexed,” 

When in March, 1835, his lordship pre¬ 
pared to depart from Calcutta, addresses were 
poured in upon him from every part of India 
and every class of the community ,* and upon 
his arrival iu England, the court of directors 
and the board of control were lavish iu their 
encomiums upon hia government. 


CHAPTER CIX. 
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—RUSSIAN intervention IN THE AFFAIRS OF AFFGHANISTAN—PERSIAN INVASION 
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On the retirement of Lord William Bentinck, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe assumed, provisionally, 
the government of British India. Ilia admi¬ 
nistration ^Ya.5 too short to admit of many 
incidents. There was one measure which 
Lord William Bentinck had initiated, hut 
which Sir Charles Metcalfe fully carried out, 
which was of a nature to influence India ex¬ 
tensively for good or evil^—freedom of the 
press. It is unnecessary to enter into the 
details of the mode in Avhich Sir Charles car¬ 
ried out hU favourite idea. It met with much 
opposition and much advocacy. A public 
address was presented to his excellency at 
Calcutta on the part of a numerous and in¬ 
fluential portion of the iiiliabitants, highly 
eulogistic of his excellency's views, aud the 
practical application of them. Unfoi tuuately, 
tire natives, aa^io have since used the press, 
Iiave had no eymputhy with liberty, civil or 
religious; and almost the only use made of 
the freedom cnneeded has been to give ex¬ 
pression to a furious fanaticism, and a bitter 


hostility to the government- Military revolt 
and civil insurrection have been more pro¬ 
moted by the native press than by any other 
means, not excepting even the preaching of 
fakeere. The govermnent baa certainly ob¬ 
tained the advantage of knowing, by tlie 
columns of the native press, the state of feel¬ 
ing which the more educated classes of the 
natives have cheriahed. It is to be feared, 
however, that very little use haa been made 
of the knoAAdedge thus derived, and the ad¬ 
vantage haa been counterbalanced by the 
incitement to sedition Avhich the native news¬ 
papers have supplied. 

The fact that Sir Charles LsM the govern¬ 
ment merely as the Jocimi tenem of some 
nobleman, to be selected by the English cabi¬ 
net, deprived his acts of the authoiity they 
would otheiuAdse have possessed. Had this 
enlightened man been allowed to remain, as 
the directors and tlie proprietary of the East 
India Company earnestly desired and urged, 
it had been weR for England and India. It, 
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liowever, became an understood tlimg that 
the po^t of goveruoV'general of India should 
be held by a nobleman, and by the direct 
nomination of the cabinet. Mr. Canning, 
during lus presidency of the hoard of control, 
laid it down as a principle that no servant of 
the company should be permitted to occupy 
thchigii ]jost of governor-generaL He alleged 
that the office ought to be so held as to con¬ 
stitute a link between tlie imperial crown and 
the people of India as well as tlie company. 
This was more specious and popular than 
convincing, or sincerely urged. The real 
object of Canning and of all minietenal parties 
was, to grasp the patronage of India from tite 
company. In carrying out such an object, 
India has been more than once endangered, 
the company exposed to loss, and England to 
obloquy. 

On the 5th of March, 183d, Lord Auck¬ 
land arrived as governor-gen era I, The ap- 
poiivtmenL of this nobleman was against the 
■wiijbcs of the court of directors, and led to 
much animadversion in England, It was 
regarded as a discreditable party nomination j 
and the wings at that time having been un¬ 
fortunate in several of their of office, 

there was a disposition on the part of the 
English public to find fault with any one 
upon w’lioni they conferred any post of an 
important nature, nnless bis claims were very 
manifest“ His lordship was the bob of-one 
of the most steady adherents of the adminis¬ 
tration of Mr. Pitt, under which his services 
were reAvarded by a peerage. He acquired 
distinction as a diplomatist, and also as a 
statistical and economical writer. His eon 
forsook the politics of his family, and attached 
himself to the ivhig party." 

The general tone of the public, and of 
writers on Indian affiiirs, concerning this 
appointment is indicated by the following 
passages froni an author who has written well 
on subjects connected with India, altliongh 
Jiis work is not extensively knov\'n:—" The 
adventof Loi d Auckland as governor-general 
of India w as destined to prove a momentous 
epoch in the Anglo-Indian annals. On this 
appointment being made known, the public 
were somewhat at a loss to guess what pecu¬ 
liar quality of his lordship had formed the 
justification of the act. None knew what his 
administrative ability might amount to; and 
all who took the trouble to form any opinion 
on the subject, were imanimous that the name 
of Auckland could by no human possihility 
become distinguished in connection with the 
government of the vast territones over ivhich 
it was decided that be should Jiold an almost 

* ^ ih^ Empire By Edward 
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uncontrolled s^Yay. But these cavillers were 
mistaken ; they knew not their man. Before 
these sceptics in the achievements of an 
Auckland were three years older^ they had 
the strongest possible reasons for according 
to his lordship a distinction and a notoriety 
as world-wide and as indelible as any achieved 
by a Clive or a Wellington. It was Lord 
Auckland's destiny to place the British arms 
in a position they had never previously occu¬ 
pied on the continent of India; to carve out 
for the British forces a career as disastrous as 
its origin was unjustifiable and unworthy l 
to peril our position in the East; to sacrifice 
an army of brave men - and, finolly, to clothe 
half the nation in mourning, and to overwhelm 
the other half with shame and indignation." ^ 

The commencement of Lord Auckland's 
administration has been thus described by 
Edward Thornton :—“ The first year of his 
administration of the government of India 
was completed without the occuri'ence of any 
event sufficiently remarkable to require notice, 
and the first half of the eusuing year passed 
with equal ti*auquillity. The calm was then 
interrupted by some violent proceedings in 
that perpetual seat of trouble and disquiet, 
Glide.” 

The disturbance thus alluded to was no 
less than a struggle for siiceession to the 
throne, of a nature, which, although attended 
by some bloodshed, and whicli might have 
caused still more serious loss of life, was, 
neverthelesu, ridiculous. The King of Oude, 
as the prince previousl}^ called Nabob ivas 
then generally styled, died. The English 
recognised as successor the claimant who, 
according to Mohammedan law, was the right¬ 
ful heir. This was very ivell known by the 
variotis branches of the royal family, who, 
profeBsing the Mohammedan religion, and 
ready to sacrifice, if they dared, the life of 
any person who would oppose it, yet were 
wiliing to violate its institutions and precepts 
wlien their own corrupt or ambitious dew ires 
could be gratified in so doing. Scarcely Itad 
the British prepared to place the heir upon 
the miisnid, than the begum, or queen-dow¬ 
ager, at the head of a numerous train of fol¬ 
lowers, appeared at the gate of the city to 
place upon the throne a very young candidate, 
whose cause she espoused. The English had 
but a small force. Reinforcements could soon 
be obtained, but the arrangements made for 
bringing them to the capital were bad. The 
gates of the city were, however, closed. The 
begum demanded, in the name of “ the right¬ 
ful sovereign,” that they should be opened. 
The resideut re fused. The queen-doivager 

* TAe Three Fresideticm of hidia. By Jolia Capper. 
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cade red one of the gates to be forced by 1 
elepliauts, wbieli commMiid was eucceesfully 
obeyed. Captain Patou was knocked down 
and made prieoiver. Tiie rabble of retainers 
proceeded vvitli the begum, took posseasion of 
the palace^ and placed the youthful aspirant 
to sovereignty upon the iniisnid. British 
troops arrived^ forced an entrance to the city, 
slew thirty of the begum's retinue, wounded 
many others, and dispersed the rest The 
legal candidate for the tln^one was then in¬ 
vested with the dignity of IjU office, and tlio 
begum and h^v2>rotf0 made prisoners* This, 
however, did not terminate the troubles of 
succession; for when did any difficulty arise i 
in Oude without peculiar complications, such 
as could hardly occur elsewhere ? Yarious 
royal personages made public declaration of 
their right to tlie sovereignty of Oude, hut 
none dared to prosecute his claim by arms. 
After relating tiiese facts, Mr, Tlioniton notices 
another competitor whose mode of prose¬ 
cuting liis claims was peculiar. The terms 
in which that historian denounces the ad¬ 
visers of this last on the list of claimants 
deserves quotation. The name of this prince 
was Akbul-ood-Dowlali This personage, , 
under European advice, proceeded to Eng- I 
land, and there addressed tlie court of direc¬ 
tors of tlie East India Company, The folly 
of undertaking a long voyage to assert a 
claim known to be absolutely and undoubtedly 
bad, and with a certainty of its being re¬ 
jected, need not be dwelt upon. What profit 
the advisers of the claimant derived from the 
expedition cannot be known ; but they were 
fully aware that none would accrue to the 
person on whose behalf they affected to act, 
Hucli occurrences are not now, indeed, un¬ 
common in the liistory of British India, and 
they will probably never cease altogether 
until native powers shall acquire sufficient ac¬ 
quaintance with the principles of British policy 
to prevent their becoming the dupes of un- 
p rincipie d adventurers,'' 

Soon after tlie conclusion of the Oiide dis¬ 
turbances, questions arose in connection with 
the Rajah of Sattara, destined to occupy a 
more prominent place in English interests. 
When the Mahratta empire was destroyed, 
the cliief of that confederation, the Peishwa, 
became dependant upon the mercy and gene¬ 
rosity of England, The Marquis of Hastings 
conceded to the prince the dignity and inde¬ 
pendence of a sovereignty, and he became 
known in India anti to England as “ the Rajah 
of Sattara,” The previous position of the 
prince resembled that which for a long time 
was filled by the Mogul. It was one of titled 
humiliation, Tiie Mogul had been no better 
than a prisoner to the various Indian pi'inces 


who ruled ostensibly in his name* The 
Peislnva was held in duranee by his cliief 
minister. The Mahratta chiefs, Scindiali and 
Holkar, ruled Peiehwa and ilogul, and the 
people in their name. From this vassalage 
Lord Hastings took the reiBh\Ya, and made 
him independent in fact as well as name, as 
Rajah of Sattara. This favour was conferred 
on him when he had violated treaties, and by 
the fortune of war lost everything, lie was 
not grateful, but conspired against his bene¬ 
factors* setting up claims to the sovereignty 
of Hindostan, and the ]\Iahratta einpire. 
To accomplish his absurd aims, he attempted 
to corrupt the sepoy soldiery, more especially 
tlie native officers, a plan which had at last 
become the hope of eveiy plotter among tlic 
native chiefs. The English had ample proefs 
of his guilt, but treated liis poiver with so 
much contempt that they took no pains for 
a considerable time to punish him. Sir 
James Cawar arriving in Bombay as gover¬ 
nor of that presidency, it was deemed expe¬ 
dient by the higher authorities of the com¬ 
pany to commit to his management this affair. 
Biv James waa popular ; the native princea 
esteemed him; there existed among men of all 
parties eoniidenee in his judgment, the xiurity 
of his motives, and his moderation. Con¬ 
temning the rajah's power, yet wishing to 
avert possible complications and disturbances, 
Sir James adopted the course of exposing to 
the rajah the evidences of liis guilt, of which 
the English were in posseasion, and urging 
upon him to abandon his conspiracies and 
projects of ambition. After long and fruit¬ 
less efforts to induce him to adopt the course 
■which was alone compatible with the treaties 
he had signed with Lord Hastings, all hope of 
bringing him to reason was abandoned; he 
was deposed, and his brother placed upon 
the throne. The deposed rajah followed the 
same *plan as that adopted by the un&uc- 
ceBsiul applicant for the throne of Oude, 
He hived advocates in England, and eent 
over diplomatic agents, whose huainess was 
to accuse before the directors the conduct of 
their servants in India; failing in that, to 
arraign the directors themselves before the 
court of proprietary, and that proving fruit¬ 
less, to impeach the East India Company 
before the parliament and the country. These 
agents denied aU that had been alleged against 
the rajah, of which the conqiany and the 
board of control had the most conclusive 
proofs. In public assemblies, where sncli 
statements migiit be safely made, the rajahs 
rights to an extensive sovereignty in Southern 
and Central India, were made the subject of 
declamation. Many heuevolcnt persona who 
favoured the “ Society for the Protection of 
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AborigineSj" aucl many members of the ''So¬ 
ciety of Friends,** who always sympathise 
with the aggneved or oppressed, gave a will¬ 
ing ear lu the advocates of tlie rajah, some of 
\v)iom were men of surpassing eloquence. 
The result was, a long continued agitation 
ill tavour of the deposed prince, which issued 
in no advantage to himself, while his long 
hoarded treasures were dissipated in largesses 
and stipends to those whom he employed in 
his advocacy in England, 

AYhcn Lord Auckland arrived in India, he 
found rumours of a projected lUissian inva¬ 
sion prevailing at Calcutta, and, indeed, fdl 
over the peninsula. Political and phiJan- 
thropic parties in England have ridiculed 
these rumours as foolish, or denounced them as 
created by the to promote a war, and 

ensure distinction and promotion. Members 
of the Peace Society,*' who seem to believe, 
hy constantly endeavouring to malfC others 
believe, that England can never have n just 
war, were the foremost in pronouncing that 
these apprehensions of Hussian intrigue were 
groundless. The British government was, 
liowever, in possession of conclusive evidence 
that llusaia sought to create an influence in 
Central and Western Asia inimical to British I 
in teres ta in India, and calculated to spread 
the prestige of her own greatness, and pre¬ 
pare the way for the advancement ot her own 
empire,^ The chief instrument of Kussia in 
lier projects was Persia, Through the influ¬ 
ence of the shah, it was believed that a way 
might be opened to British India, The czar 
determined to huy, or conquer, or cajole 
alliances to the very gates of Hiudostan. 
Bloreover, Persia w-as incited to encroach 
upon Affghanistan, so ns to bring her houii- 
dary nearer to India; because, w'hile the czar 
encroached from the Caspian U]ion Persian 
territory, Persia would complain less it in¬ 
demnified on her Aflghaii frontier. 

A most interesting correspondence was 
published, under the authority of govern¬ 
ment, entitled, “ Oorreapondence relating to 
the Affairs of Persia and Affghanistan,'^ It 
consisted of 117 official letters, diplomatic 
notes, and reports; besides the documents 
CO rrohorating the important facts connected 
^^ith the subject. Embracing a period of 
about four years and three-quarters, it begins 
with a despatcli, dated Bt, Petersburg, loth 
January, IS^M, addressed to Lord Palmer¬ 
ston, announcing the probable settlement of 
the succession to the throne of Persia, and 
closes w-ith a circular from the Foreign-office, 

* Tlie author, in his f 

Ru^&ia (Virtue, Ivy Lane and City lload, I^iidou), I 
has entered into this question, and aflorded prool of f 
the intrignes of Eiissiu in the direction now noticed, i 

von. n. 


dated March 20tii, I8fl9, assigning the motive 
which induced our government to withhold, 
for a time, all diplomatic intercourse with 
that countrv. In reference to these papers, 
Bir John McNeill oheerved — The evi¬ 
dence with which these documents abound 
of a deep-rooted hatred of our prosperity 
cherished by that power, and of a settled and 
well-digested plan of progressive hostility, 
not the less dangerous from disguise, or the 
less effectual from the cautions and wary stejis 
with wdiicli it is generally prosecuted, is so 
circumstantial and so palpable that any en¬ 
deavours to set that evidence hi a stronger or 
clearer light would weaken instead of confirm 
the effect,*' 

Persia, incited by Itussia, made war upon 
that portion of Affghanietmi ivhich she wished 
to seize. Colonel Borow'ski, the Bussiaii am¬ 
bassador at the oonrt of Teheran, ui'ged the 
iiivasion of Caiidaiiar and Herat.* Itnssian 
agents spread themselves all over Persia, 
urging the people to w'ar. The czar*rf ambas¬ 
sador openly encouraged the Persian court to 
seize upon the coveted territories before the 
British could interfere for their defence,'!' 
McNeill (afterwards Bir John) succeeded 
Air, Ellis as the envoy of England to the Per- 
si an con r t T h ro u gh him th e English g 0 vcv n - 
ment offered its mediation f between Persia 
and Cabul. This was done in a manner 
exceedingly calcnkted to dissuade the young 
shah from his ambitious designs. Neverthe¬ 
less, the Persians advanced^ against Herat, 
accompanied by liussian officers* The fol¬ 
lowing abstract of the state papers publislied 
on this subject, is attributed to Bir John 
AIcNeill himself“Upon receiving the above 
iiitenigence. Lord Palmerston directed the 
Earl of Durham ( Paper No, 31, January the 
IfltJi, 1837) to ask Count Nesselrode whether 
the extraordinary conduct held by Count 
Simonich in Persia was in accord a nee with 
the instructions he had received from liis 
court* Lord Durham, in liis answer,§ asserts 
most positively, in the name of Count Nessel¬ 
rode, that Simonich had no instructions of the 
kind inferred by Mr* McNeill, and that the 
charges brought against the Eussian minister 
arose no doubt in misapprehension. This 
assurance w^as still further confirmed by the 
next despatch of Lord Durham,|| wherein his 

* Parliauieatary raper, No. 11. DcspEitch of ^h'* Bilia 
from Teherau, Nov* 13, lS3o. 

t Despatciie^ of Mr* Ellis, ffoai Teheraa, from No. 12 
to 2S; bi^dnniug 21th Deo,, 1S35, codiug Aug. 22ud, 
183G. 

+ Despatch of Lord Palmerston, June 2nfh lfi36* Paper 
No* 29, 

« No, 35, Feb, 1C, 1837. 

ii No, 3G Feb, 24 1837. 
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lordship states the ©uhstance of a coaverM- 
tiou he had had with Mr, Rodofinildn, Riiaaiim 
iiatler socretary of state^ who protested laost 
solemnly against any enppodtioii iiijiirious to 
the alncerity of his court, offering to exhibit 
to Lord Durham the original booh, contain- 
ing tlie instrnetions transmitted to Count 
Simonich. In the me anti roe the shah'a army, 
harassed by nmnerous detachments of Turco¬ 
man horsemen liaiiging on liis flanks and in 
his rear, abandoned the siege of Herat, and 
returned to his capital, where we find Count 
Simonich again urging, on the 30th December, 
1836, the expediency of reeumiug the expe¬ 
dition against Herat in the spring, and offer- 
ing, by way of further eneoiiragement, the 
assista n ce of his o wn m i h tary b e rv i c es. Age iJ ts 
from Cab III and from Candalmr, secretly 
instigated by Russian emiasariea, made at tins 
period their first appearance at Teheran, and 
endeavoured to conciliate tJie fayotn* of Count 
Simonich and of the shalL They offered to 
co-operate Tvith Persia against Herat, and 
sought protection against the Sikhs. Kumber 
All Khan was sent by the shah on an embassy 
to Dost ]\Ioliammed Khan, of Cabnl, who %vaa 
represented as having applied for the assist¬ 
ance of Russia and of Persia. 

“ Taj Mohammed Khan (despatch Ko. 40), 
agent from Canclahar, at Teheran, accompa¬ 
nied by the Persian minister for foreign aflairs, 
visits the Eiisaiati ambassador, and receives 
from him a letter and ]iresenta for Iiis master. 
He is forbid to visit Mi\ McKeill, whose in¬ 
fluence is no\Y in a rapid state of decline; 
wdiile Russian Intrigue is everywhere active 
and triumphant among the numerous nations 
or tribes of central Asia, according to the 
.Beveral inclosures contained in this despatch, 

''On the 2nd of May, 183T (Ko, 42), Mr. 
McKeill communicates to Lord Palmerston 
that he had renewed his offer of mediation 
between Persia and Affghamstan, and on the 
1st of June, of the same year (Ko, 43), he 
justified himself against Count Nesselrode, 
renevred his charges against Count Bimonicb, 
and supplied various further most conclusive 
details in proof of the accuracy of his former 
statement, nor was it long before the progress 
of events removed whatever doubts might still 
attach to his unequivocal assertions; as on the 
13th of duly, 1837, Mr. Rodofinikin placed in 
the hands of Mr. Millbank a copy of a des¬ 
patch, dated May 28, 1837, and addressed by 
Count Simonich to Count Nesselrode, convey¬ 
ing the intelligence of a renewal of the expe¬ 
dition against Herat. This was soon con¬ 
firmed by Mr. McNeill himself (despatcli No. 
43, 3rd Januarv, 1837), who at the same time 
informed Lord Palmerston that the prepara- 
tioiis for war had been kept a profound secret 


I entirely on his account. It appears further 
that Mr. McNeill called upon Count Binionich 
(No. 47, June 30,1837,) and the conversatioTi 
which passed between them in the presence 
of Captain Bheil is a striking example of that 
solemn kind of mystification which the pre¬ 
sumption of stiperior power ventures aome- 
tinies to put on the credulity of the weak, not 
in the hope that it will be believed, hut merely 
to avoid the harshneaa of stating an unwcL 
come truth. Coiint^ Simonich acknowledged, 
in reference to the denial of Count Nesselrode, 
that in Ms ofificial capacity he was bound, if 
not to diasuade, at least to abstain from en¬ 
couraging the warlike mood of the shahj but 
he at the same time states that his own in- 
^ di^ddual opinion was quite at variance with 
Ilia public duty. Having to choose between 
two opposite lines of conduct, and to make hie 
election whether in this matter be slionld ad¬ 
vocate the wishes and intentions of his master 
the emperor, orhis owm, he preferred the latter.'* 
Mr. McNeil threatened to withdraw from the 
Persian court, and remove Colonel Sbeil,^ the 
English commissioner, from the Persian camji. 
This alarmed the shah, who endeavoured to 
dissuade so extreme a course on the part of 
the English minister, and Mr. McNeill con¬ 
sented to remain. The Russian minister^ 
intensely desirous to effect the removal of 
both McNeill and Shell, succeeded in infiu- 
encing the Persian court to measures intoler¬ 
ably insulting to the English officials, so that 
after many efforts of a conciliatory nature, Mr. 
DtlcNeill withdrew from the court,j" sending 
however a letter of useless remonstituiee, 
There w’as a w^ant of firmness both in the 
despatches .of Lord Palmerston and the tone 
of Mr. McNeill, which weakened the influ¬ 
ence of the latter, both wnth the Russian envoy 
and the Persian court. The menaces of the 
English agent '' wanted precision of means 
and limitation of time/* vrliich rendered them 
inoperative. 

Mr. McNeill left the camp of the shah of 
Persia on the 7th of June, 1S38, and at once 
]>roceeded towards tlie borders of Turkey. 
The departure of the Euglisli ambassador 
created alarm amongst the 8hah*s advisers, 
and messengers were sent beseeching him not 
to cross the frontier, and means would be 
speedily adopted to bring about a reconcUia- 
tion. This conciliatory conduct on the psrt 
of the shah was quickened by intelligence 
which reached his camp, that an English force 
had arrived in the Persian Gulf, and had taken 
possession of the Island of Karak. Lord 
Auckland also had isaiied a manifesto, and 

* Brotlier of tile Right Hon. Ricliaril Lalor Shei], ede- 
brated in the agilaiionsof Ruman Catkolic emaocipatiou. 

t Paper No. 85, June 25, 
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made a demonstvat!on upon tlie Indus, wdiich 
const rained Ms Persian majesty^ to adopt more 
moderation in his policy. The consternatioiY 
wliicli iilled the people^ also acted upon the 
court ; the wildest ideas apread, not only in 
Teheran hut the provinceSj as to the powerful 
army with which the English Avere about to 
invade Persia. It was in vain that the czar'e 
envoy ridiculed the idea of the English being 
able to send a large army anywhere, the 
credulous Persians believed the rumours of 
English power and purpose as readily as they 
before received the news circulated of Biissian 
greatness and re.solve, They Avere actuated, 
like all orientals, by display of force, or the 
conviction that it could and w^ould he put 
forth,—diploraacy, resting upon international 
law and the faith of treaties, had no meaning 
for them. Even Count Siinonich, tlie Russian 
envoy, and Captain Ticovich, the Russian 
military eommiasioner. became really alarmed, 
supposing that a sufficient substratum of truth 
lay beneath tlie reports which had been cir¬ 
culated to give just grounds for apprehend¬ 
ing that the English were at last roused, 
and were about to put forth their might. 
The Persian monarch taunted the Russian 
diplomatist with having deceived him as to 
the relative power of the two great European 
countries, and demanded some practical proof 
that Russian assertions of capacity and rc- 
sonrces, were something more than empty 
boastings. The only answer his excellency 
could make to encli an appeal was his u'itii- 
drawal from the Persian court and camp. He 
retired from Herat September 0, ISSS.^ 
Uncertain as oriental courts proverbially 
are, there has been always a peculiar levity 
about that of Teheran. After the departure 
of the Muscovite envoy, the shah, as if from 
sheer folly or passion, refused to abandoTi his 
de e ig n s u po u He rat, S i moni di h a d le I't s core t 
agents, Russian, Affghan, and Persian, well 
supplied with Ruesian gold, to effect what his 
presence would render more difficult of aecom- 
plishraent as things stood. Tliese men played 
their game well, and auccceded in inducing 
his majesty to order the resumption of hos¬ 
tilities, when the spring of 1839 rendered 
a campaign practicable.f Mr, McNeill also 
obtained precise information of a treaty be¬ 
tween the chief of Candahar and the Shah of 
Persia, the guarantee of 7?irssfct, hostile 

to the independence of Afghanistan and the 
safety of British interests in India. The pro¬ 
mises made to induce Mr. McNeill to return i 
to the court ivcre evaded, and lie reluctantly 
crossed the boundary into Turkey and re¬ 
turned to England. , 

* QoveruE^ient pRpera, Noa. 90^ 9^, 94, 9o, 98. 
t Guverameut [miJrra, No. lOtS. Nov'. 2Sih^ 1838. ^ 


While these transactions were passing in 
Asia, matters in connection with them as¬ 
sumed a serious aspect in Europe. Lord 
Palmerston, then holding the seals of the 
English Foreign-office, demanded from Russia 
a categorical explanation of the conduct in 
Persia of the accredited agents of the govern¬ 
ment of St, Petersburg, The Marquis of 
Olanricarcle was then the British ambassador 
at St. Petersburg; he waited upon the 
Russian minister for foreign affairs, and pre- 
aented the draft of a note from Lord Pal¬ 
merston, Ivor thy of tlie great diplomatic 
talents of that extraordinary man. The note 
concluded with the following passage, the 
firmness, force, and dignity of which pro¬ 
duced a great effect upon the Russian minister 
and liis master :—** The British governmeot 
readily admits that Russia is free to pursue, 
with regard to the matters in question, what¬ 
ever course may appear to the cabinet of St. 
Petersburg most conducive to the interests 
of Russia; and Great Britain is too conscious 
of lier strength, and too conscious of the ex¬ 
tent and sufficiency of the means which she 
possesses to defend her own interests in every 
quarter of the globe, to regard Avitli auy 
seriQUB uneasiness the transactions to which 
this note relates. But the British goveninient 
considers itself entitled to ask of the cabinet 
of St. Petersburg, whether the iutentions 
and the policy of Russia towards Persia, and 
towards Great Britain, are to be deduced 
from the declarations of Count Nesselrode 
and Mr. Rodoffnikin to the Earl of Durham, 
or from tlie acts of Count Simonich and Mr. 
Vicovich/^ ■* 

The Russian government disavowed its 
agents. The Russian foreign minister ad¬ 
dressed a note to the ambassador from his 
court to the court of London, November 1 st, 
1838,1 declaring that Count BimonicU and 
Captain Vicovich were unautborised in adopt¬ 
ing the course which they pursued towards 
Persia, Affghanistan, and England. This 
deapatcli alleged that Captain Vicovich was 
not really a military commissioner with tlie 
sliali's army before Herat, but a commercial 
agentj sent to secure lor his country com¬ 
mercial advantages which the Engliah sought 
to monopolise in Asia. Notwithstanding the 
disavowal of the offending agents, which the 
despatch contained, its tone was resentful and 
arrogant. The despatch assured the British 
minister that Count Bimonich was recalled, 
and General Dnhamel sent to Persia in hia 
stead. Captain Vicovich was also recalled. 
Lord Palmerston's replies to this and sub- 
seqimiit despatches of Count Nesselrode are 

* Gfjvtfrumcni: PBpers, No, 10fS. October S3, 1838. 
t Uovei'iiraeut Pa|H;r3, No. HO. 
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cbiiracterised by remarkable sagacity, adroit¬ 
ness, aiul firmness, tempered with courtesy. 
His lordsliip declared that the resiimptiou of 
diplomatic intercourse with I*ersia ^voukl 
depend upon entire satisfaction being rcu- 
dered to the Englisli government for past 
imiilta and injuries, and the abandonment by 
tlic shall of all ambitious designs upon ter¬ 
ritory contiguous to Britisli IiKlia, The 
active and ostensible interference of Russia 
was thus brought to a termination; the mis- 
chief it had effected remained, and furnished 
occasion for the Affghan war. 

While this series of events was passing 
in Persia and on the Affglian frontierj another 
series not less important was going on else- 
wh ere. Lord ^Vuckland, on h is arrival in India, 
directed Jils attention to the navigation of the 
liidus,'’^ and formed commercial treaties with 
the Indian states bordering on that river. 
TJiesc proceedings excited jealousy on the 
part of tlie Affghaii chiefs, the Persian shah, 
and the caar, and no doubt incited the hostile 
proceedings wliicli they adopted. It is ne¬ 
cessary here to glance at the state of Aff- 
ghauistan at this period, and of the Bikh 
territoiy, 

Runject Bingh, whose reputation for courage 
and sagacitypiervaded all north-western India, 
ruled over the country of the five rivers, lie 
had a fine army, disciplined by French offi¬ 
ce rs, H i s po we v a u d re s o u rce a were g reat, an d 
Ins ambition at least equalled them. He was 
desirous of enlarging the bounds of his do¬ 
minions, whether from the British, the Ameers 
of Bcinde, or the Affghaiis, he cared not, so 
as his acquisitions were valuable, and liis 
meaus of conqueriug them safe, The English 
deemed it wise to stand well with Runjeet; 
he was a barrier to Affghan and Persian. Tim 
Bikli ruler appears to have been keenly alive 
to the process of absorption of native states 
by the English, althougli he felt it to be liis 
policy to remain on friendly terms with so 
powerful a neighbour, It is related of him 
that in a conversation with a company's 
officer, he pointed to a large map of India 
before him, on which the British territories 
were, defined by a narrow red band, and ex¬ 
claimed, '‘When Runjeet dies, company’s red 
line swallow up all Punjaub country*” -j- 
Tlie various states or clileftainahips of Aff- 
gliaiiistan (as tlie reader will see by turning 
to the geograpical portion of this work), lay 
beyond the Punjaiib, The chiefs of Candahar 
and Gahnl were the most important of these, 
and the latter was regarded as the supreme 
chief of Afghanistan* Shah Snjali, the im¬ 
becile ruler of Affghanistaii, had been expelled 

* Government Pajiera, No* 3. SeptemWr 5, 1836. 
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that country, in the ordinary Eastern style, to 
make room for one far better able to rule such 
a turbulent people as M ere his subjects; and 
tlie deposed chief appeared well satisiied to 
find himself wuth Ids head on Ids shoulders, 
eating the company's “ salt ” within the walls 
of the British fortress of Loodianah, one of the 
north-western frontier stations/^ 

The brother of Bhali Sujali, named 3^1 ah- 
moud, 'was the successful coiiipetitoi' for the 
tliroiiG of Cabul He was indebted for hU 
fortunes to a cinef named FuUeh Khan* Tbis 
chief was murdered by the man be raised to 
I a throne; for wliat ingratitude is too base, 
or wimt sanguinary deed too erne! for an 
oriental ^lobammedan prince ? The relatives 
of the khan determined to avenge his injuries, 
Th ey prom of e d a s u cce s sf iil i-e vol u tio n, and 
Mahmoud fled to Herat, where he reigned 
over (i limited territory* The brothers of the 
murdered khan divided the dominions of 
I\l a h nioud. A mo n get t ii e s e broth ers th c m os t 
energetic and sagacious was Dost Mohammed 
I^lian, and he reigned in the seat of Affghan 
empire, Cabuh The other brothers resided 
at Ca nd ah ar, Bh all Buj ah, th e ej e cted mo ii are 1 r, 
twice attempted to recover tlie throne from 
M'hicb klahmoud had expelled hini, hut his 
I efforts were uusuccesaful. 

Amidst these turbulent proceedings, the 
vigilant and enterprising monarcli of the 
Punjaub found opportunity to annex tlie rich 
; Aifghan province of Pesliawur, “ the gate of 
Hindostan/' The Shall of Persia supposed it 
}i03sible that he also might gain Bomething by 
die turmoil, and tlie 'weakness which it created, 
and he began that course of intrigue and ag¬ 
gression, III wdiich be was encouraged by 
Russia and resisted by Kughiiul, cluefiy be¬ 
cause Ids success would give Russia a position 
of relative strength dangerous to English 
dominion in India* A memorandum drawui 
up in January, 18BG, by Mr. Ellis, the prede¬ 
cessor of lilr* McNeill, as British envoy to the 
Persian court, seta the danger apprehended 
by England in ita true light, with great 
perspicuity of statement and perspicacity of 
language, 

" Tlic Shah of Persia lays claim to the 
sovereignty of Affghanistan as far as Ghij&ni, 
and is fully determined to atteiupt tlic con¬ 
quest of Herat in the spring* Unfortunately, 
the conduct of Kamram Meerza, in violating 
the engagements entered into with his royal 
highness the late Abbas Meerza, and in per¬ 
mitting his vizier, Yah-Mohammed Khan, to 
occupy part of Seistan, has given the shah a 
full justification for commencing hostilities. 
The success of the shah in the undertaking is 
anxiously tv ished for by Russia, and their 
* The Three Treeldestcies^ 
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luiiiistGT lierfi does not fail to press it on to 
early execution, TVic motive cannot be mis¬ 
taken. Herat once annexed to Persia may 
become, according to the commercial treaty, 
the residence of a Russian consular agent, ^vbo 
would from thence push his researches and 
commuuications, avowed and secret, tVirongh- 
out Affghanistan. Indeed, in the present state 
of the relatione between Persia and Russia, it 
cannot be denied that the progress of the 
former in Affghanistau is tautanioimt to the 
advance of the latter, and ought to receive 
every opposition from the British government 
that the obligations of public faith will permit; 
but while the Britisli government is free to 
as.sist Persia in the assertion of her sovereign 
) pretensions in AAghaaistau, Great Britain m 
precJutled by the ninth article of the existing 
treaty from interfering between the Persians 
and the Affglians, unless called upon to do so 
hy both parties; and, tliereforc, as long as the 
treaty remains in force, the Britisli govern¬ 
ment must submit to the approach of Russian 
influence, through the instrumentality of Per¬ 
sian conquests, to the very frontier of our 
Indian empire.”* 

To thwart the prqiects of Ilussia, and make 
eastern Afghanis tan tlie barrier for tlie de¬ 
fence of British India, became the objects of 
the British governmenb Lord IMintohad pro- 
vionsly conceived this idea, and Lord Auck¬ 
land believed that the time had arrived for 
carrying it out. In order to ascertain whether 
It could be accomplished, a mission, ostensibly 
commercial, was sent from India m September, 
1837. Captain, afterwards Sir Alexander 
Eurncs, was selected for tin's purpose, lie 
had travelled in AtTglianistan, and knew the 
character of its chiefs. On his arrival at 
Oalail, he perceived that the agents of Russia 
and Persia were active there, as Captain 
(Colonel) Shell found them at Herat, and Mr. 
li^llifl and Sir. iMcNeill knew tliem to be at 
Teheran. The Candaliar cliiefB had solicited 
Russian aid to expel Runject Singh from 
Peshawur, They had previously desired to ' 
make a. convention wdth the English for that 
]>urpoBe, whose connections with Rimject did 
not allow of any interference with his ambition 
when not directed against themselves. 

Captain Burnes, apprised of the proceedings, 
used every influence he could bring to bear 
with the Ameer of Cabnl and his brotliers at 
Candahar, to detach them from Russian and 
Persian alliance. Dost Mohammed pretended 
to concur in Captain Burnes^s arguments and 
policy. It is j^robablc that the ameer pre- 
lerred British a Ilian ee, but he had no reliance 

• Correspondence relating to Persm and A%liamstan, 
pi'esented to both houses of parliament by commaDd of 
her llajcsty, ' 


upon British faith. He averred that what 
Captain Burne3 promised, Lord Auckland 
would probably disallow; that Lord Aiick- 
laud^s promisea ^vould be probably repudiated 
by his eiicceasor, or the company, or the Queen 
of England, He was so situated as to be 
obliged to come to terms with one side or the 
other, and the projects and promises of 
Russia and Persia were dear, distinct, and 
definite; those of Captain Burnes w^ere vague 
and general, on the plea that his authority was 
limited. The Russian ambassador wrote from 
Herat to Oabul, and to Oandahar, offering suffi¬ 
cient money to secure the conquest of Pesha- 
wur. The Russian govermnent would send 
the specie to Bokhara, and the khans should 
procure the means of conveying it safely thence. 

Tlie determination of the Affghan chiefs to 
recover Peshawnr from Ruiijeet Singh, and 
the inability of the English to ofl'er any hopes 
of securing that object or assisting it in any 
way, weakened the powder of English diplo¬ 
macy, Finally, Captain Burnes withdrew' 
from Affghanistall, the chieffl assuring him 
that they preferred English alliance, but that 
Russia was the greater power, and tliey fnnml 
it necessary to place their country under ite^ 
protection. 

Lord Auckland was prepared for such an 
issue. He had determined upon preventing 
the conquest of Herat, or If conquered, to 
compel its restoration. Contemporaneous with 
tlie iiresence of an English squadron in the 
Persian Gulf, a treaty between Runjeefc Singli, 
the ex-king of Cabul, and the governor- 
general, led to the formation of a plan for a 
mi I i tary cauipai g n aga i ii st A ffglia n i sta n. In (li a 
was tranquil, and secure on every frontier, so 
that his excellency was enabled to organize an 
army of twenty-five thousand men, and send 
them across the Indus. 

jReanuIiile Russia was moving troops in 
central Asia in a manner w'liich caused*great 
agitation from tlie Oxus to the Indus. The 
following extract of a despatch from Mr 
McNeill to Yiacount Palmerston, strikingly 
exhibits the fact and the effect 

Teltermij Decetnier 30, 1S37. 

I leai'ii llu'Qugh niitive chauaels of informfltiott, whicli 
are not umrortby of credit, that a large body of horse, 
consialing of many lliousands, had marched from Khiim 
two months ago to the aid of Kamran, and that, after long 
doubt and hesitation, the governmcni; of Bokhara had at 
length decided on sending a considerable body of licrsc to 
Kamran's assistance. This force, the number of which 
was not stated, had, it v^as said, been ]>aid and mnslcrcd 
at Bokhara, preparatory to its setting ont for Herat, when 
the lelters containing this information were written. The 
same informant states, that all the principalities bordering 
on Persia to the eastward, having become alarmed for 
their own safety, had determined to send snccours to 
Herat, believing that if that city fell they should have to 
defend theme elves in their own territories. A general. 
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indeed an nniversal, pfe^ ads in all tlao^e countries, 

that Persia ia pushed on and supported by Russia m her 
acbetnea of conquest | aud I must confcaa that the denioa- 
atrations of joy which Count Simonich manifested on the 
fall of Ghorian, were well calculated lo confirm that im¬ 
pression, for they far exceeded the expressions of gratill- 
cation which might have been expectedj even from the 
Persi an govenuncnt itself* 

The Persian army before Herat amounted 
in the spring of 1838 to forty thousand men, 
and although the chief of Herat destroyed all 
means by which the enemy could procure 
supplies within a considemble distance of that 
city, ample protusions were obtained* Tin's 
circumstance was much dwelt upon by Mr* 
Mc.Neill hi his communications to Lord 
Palmerston, as showing that Persia was well 
supplied with money, and that food and 
pro vender for a large army could with ease be 
ordinarily found, if operations against India 
were undertaken in that direction. 

The importance of preserving Herat, the 
basis of Lord Auckland's policy in the emer¬ 
gency that arose, may be seen by the English 
reader from the penisal of two documents, 
one an extract of a despatch from Mr. McNeill 
to Viscount Palmerston; the other a despatch 
from his lordship to the British envoy* 

Cufftp before Memit IL 1^38. 

In the meantime, Ga|)tam Viouvieh coniiuuee to remain 
at Cubul, ami I learn from Captain Burne^^a communicn- 
tiona, that the auccesa of hia aegotiations there irill in a 
great measure depend on the failure of the euter- 

pme against Herat At Caudahar our position is eveu 
more precarious j and I have the lioiionr to Inclose a 
translation of a draft of a treaty between the ahah and the 
chief of Candalinrj whiek it is proposed to conclude hy 
Ike medialiou and under the guarantee of Russia, and 
which has for its object to unite Herat and Cantlahar 
under a chief, who shall be nominfiUy subject to Persia, 
but actually under the protection of Russia. I am unable 
to iaforni your lordship what progress has been made 
towards the conclusion of this treaty, or what view the 
shah may have taken of Ike position in respect to these 
countries, in which, by tMs arrangement, he would he 
placed 1 hut the treaty is said to have keen signed hy 
Kohundil Khan, and I am not wiLkmvt very serious appre¬ 
hensions, that even before the fall of Herat, Kohuudil 
Khan, may be induced to co-operate with Ike shall *, while 
in the event of Hernt^? being reduced, I eauiiot doubt that 
the chief of Candahar will consider it to be for his ad* 
vantage to connect himself with Persia and Russia rather 
than with England- I therefore continue to be of opinion 
that the fall of Herat would destroy our position in Aff- 
ghauistun, and place all, or nearly all, that country uuder 
the influence or authority of Russia and Persk, 1 need 
not repeat to yonr lordship my opturou as to the effect 
vfbick such a state of things wouid necessarily have on llic 
internal tranquillity and security of British India j and 
I cannot conceive that any treaty can bind us to permit 
the prosecution of schemes which threaten the stability 
of the EritUk empire in Ike East. The evidence of concert 
between Persia and Russia for purposes injurious to 
Briliah interest is unequivocal, and the magnitude of the 
evil with wJiich wa are threatened is in ray estimation 
immense, and such as ffo power in alliance with Great 
Britain can Jiave a right to aid in pi‘oducing. Our coa- 
nection with Persia has for its real and avowed original 


object to give additional security to India, and it has keen 
inaiiitamed for the purpose of proteotitig ns against de- 
sigag of the only power that threatened to disturb ns in 
that quarter j but if the proceedings of Persia, in concert 
with that very power, are directed to the destructiou of 
the security and tranquillity which it was the sole object 
of the alliance with Persia to maialain ; and if they oh* 
vLously lend to promote and faevlitatc the designs which 
the alliance was intended to connteract j I confess I cannot 
believe that we arc still bound to act up to the letter of 
the treaty, the spirit of whick has been so flagrantly vio¬ 
lated. I do not hesitate to repeat my conviction, that if 
onr only object w^ere to preserve as long as possible the 
alliance of Persia, that object could best be effected by 
preventing her from taking Herat. 

Office^ 27^ 183S. 

SiK,-“l have to instruct you to state to the Shah of 
Persia, that whereas the spirit and purport of the treaty 
between Persia and Great Britain is, that Perak should 
be a defensive barrier for the British possessions in Iiuhg, 
and that the Persian government should co-operate with 
that of Great Britain in defending British Indiaj it 
appears ou the contrmy, that the shall is occupied in sub- 
vei tiug those intervening states between Peraia aud India, 
which might prove additional haiTiera of defence for the 
British possessions \ and that in these operations he has 
openly connected himself with an Europeau power, for 
purposes avowedly unfriendly, if not absolutely hostile, to 
Britkh interests; that under these circumstances, and as 
ho has thought fit to enter upon a course of ptoceedrag 
wholly at variance with the spirit aud intent of the above- 
mentioned treaty, Great Britain will feel herself at liberty 
to adopt, without referenee to that treaty, such, measures 
as a due regard for her own interests ami the security of 
lier dominions may suggest. 

Urged by hlie Russian agents the shall con¬ 
tinued the siege of Herat^ the defence of which 
■was directed by a young subaltern of the East 
India Company's army, Lieuteuaut Eldred 
Pottinger, brother to Sir Henry Pottinger, so 
diBtmguislied as an oiSeer and diplomatist in 
India. 

Ill July, 1838, a breach was effected by the 
Persian cannon, and the troops of the ahah 
gallautiy attempted to storm it* The Affghana 
charged them sword in hand, drove them out, 
and pursued them across the ditch, making 
extraordinary havoo* The numher of the 
killed and wounded amouuted to be tween 
seventeen hundred and eighteen hundred 
men. Tlie loss in officers was most serioui, 
a numher of RuBsian officers assisting in the 
direction of the shah’s forces having perished ; 
amongst them was Major-general Barowski* 
Two of the principal khans in the Peraian 
army were killed, and four others wounded. 
Nearly all who fell received wounds from the 
Affghan scimitar* This event was most hn- 
miliatiug to the Russians, more especially as 
Count Simonich planned the attack* This 
dreadful repulse did not cause the shah, to 
abandon the siege* He probably w'ould have 
done so, but Russian obstinacy and persever¬ 
ance prevented such a i*esult* The sliah a 
army, aided by the Hhaii of Caudaliar s, be- 
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camo more active in tlie neiglrbonrliood, and 
subjected the subsidiary forts and towns. 

Colonel Btoddart, who was afterwards mur¬ 
dered by the King of Bokhara, waa employed 
by Blr. McNeill to bear despatches to the shahj 
In the autiimn of 18S8* The colonel presented 
his majesty with the final demands of England, 
wldch were:— 

“ 1st. That the Persian government shall 
eonelude an equitable arrangement with the 
gov eminent of Herat, and shall cease to 
weaken and disturh these countries. 

2iu]. That the Fersian government, ac¬ 
cording to the stipulations of the general 
treaty, shall conclude a eonimercial treaty 
with Great Britain, aiul that it shall place the 
commercial agents of Great Britain on tlm 
same footing, with respect to jnivileges, d^c., 
as tlie consuls of other powei s. 

“ 3rtl. That the persons who seked and ill- 
treated All Mahommed Beg, a messenger of 
theJBritish mission, shall be punished; and 
that a firman shall be issued, such aa may 
prevent the recurrence of so flagrant a viola¬ 
tion of the laws and customs of nations. 

4 th. That the Persian government ah all 
publicly abandon the pretension it has ad¬ 
vanced, to a right to Bei^e and punish the 
Persian servnnta of the British miesion, with¬ 
out reference to the British minister. 

5th. That the governor of Bushire, who 
threatened the safet}^ of the British resident 
there, shall he removed; that the other per¬ 
sons concerned in that transaction shall he 
punished; and that measures shall be taken to 
prevent the recuiTeuce of such proceedings.** 

When this document was presented, a scene 
took place of a singular character, which, as 
being so recent a transaction, and depicting 
so strikingly the manners of the Persian court, 
cannot fail to interest the reader. Colonel 
Stoddart describes it in a despatch to Mr. , 
McNeill 

Royal hefote Ketai^ Anymt 12, 1838. 

1 have the houaar to iafom you, that I arrived yester¬ 
day, at 11 A. M,, and proceeded du^t to the Hajee'a teut 
Omar KLau, the son of the Caudahar chief, Kohandil 
Khan, with ei^ht Affghana, were there. The laiuistet 
him self was with the a hall, and oa hia retani received me 
in a friendly manner, ordered a tent for me in my old 
quartern, near my stable, made me his guest, and feed to¬ 
day for my reception by the shaii. Ho inquired what 
news, there was, aud I told him 1 should have hecu here 
two daya before, had not Thamaspileerza thought proper 
to Bend seven horaemeii, uith Mahommed Khtui Jalcela^ 
wttiid, after me from Qhorian, who detained me by force, 
which indignity bo excused by saying he considered ii the 
interest of Persia to detain me, without having any orders 
to do so. This I should represent to you I said, as I was 
not at liberty to enter ou any other subject than those with 
which I w^as speciully charged. 

To-day, at half past 10 a.m., I received m oJUrial note 
fram the deputy-minister for foreign affairs, Meer^fl Ali, i 
requesting me to accompany liioi, agreeabiy to the shah^a 


directions, to the royal preaenec. I accordingly went, and 
was handsomely received. After deli veil ug your letter, I 
delivered the message in Persian. On my coming to a 
pause, in the part xeqnesling him to turn from ill-disposed 
advisers and refer to his own wisdom for the interests of 
Persia, his majesty said, 'I'he fact is, if I don^t leave 
Herat there wili be war, is not that it 1 said, " It is 
war; all depends on your majesty*e answer. God preserve 
yonr majesty,*’' handiug the original English written mes¬ 
sage. He said, “This was all 1 wished; I asked the 
minister plenipotentiary for it, and he would not give it, 
alleging that he was not authorised." I said, " He was 
not then, but now he is ordered to give it. No one could 
give such e message without especial anthoiity from hia 
sovereign.** He declared again that such a paper was all 
he had wanted, and turned for assent to his chamberlains. 
He complained the paper was in English, which he could 
not read, and tki ce limea requested me to give him what I 
had read from in Persian, or to translate it for him, which 
1 deelined, referring him to the originid. I said that Was 
according to our custom, and requested his majesty would 
soon favour me with an answer, that I might forward it 
without delay. Ho said, " Immediately and without de¬ 
lay, they slndl trauslate it for me. Meerza Baba and 
Aleerza Sauleh ah all translate it, and tho answer shall be 
given immediately, it will not take long, to-day or to¬ 
morrow.** His majesty then read your letter, and 1 took 
my leave. The sbah^s manner throughout was marked by 
more than bis usual kiudneas, both towarda myself and in 
inquiiuea after you. He was in. n raised room, up six. or 
seven steps, the room vvas small and full, and the deputy- 
minister did not take me into the room, but the shah made 
me come up close to him, and aa his majesty spoke very 
kindly in welcoming me, 1 did not think it a it occasion 
to stickle for ceremony ; otherwise I would not have de¬ 
livered the message without entering the room. 

Til IB interview with the shah was speedily 
followed by another, which Colonel Btoddart 
thus relates:— 

CVtmpj h^or^ Herat, Avyusi 14, 1338. 

I have the honour to inform you that the ehah sum- 
inoued me to an audience this morning, at w'hich his 
majesty formally gave an answer to the message I had the 
honour of delivering in writing on the 12lli instant. Hia 
m^esty stated, “IVe consent to the whole of the demands 
of the British goverumeut. iVe null not go to vvar. 
Were it not for tho sake of their friendships we should 
not return from before Herat. Hud we known that our 
eonjiug here might risk the loss of their friendship, we 
certainly would not have como at all/* I replied, that I 
thanked God hia majesty thus regarded the true interests 
of Persia. His majesty then said, The British will, I 
trust, arrange for us this matter of Herat/* I replied, 1 
was commanded, in cose of his majesty’s desiring British 
metliation between Pciiia and Herat, to scquutnt him, that 
I wag empowered to conclude, on your part, the origins 1 
arrangements that had been made; and drawing the paper 
of terms out of my pocket, 1 said, “ Here are those terms, 
by which the envoy ex:traoi‘diiiary is at 111 ready to stand/* 
Hia majesty read them, and said, those were hia own 
terms, and added all we want is one thing, that they should 
not make incursions into Khoraasan. There is a great 
Alollah come to camp from Herat, with whom we will 
arrange the matter/* 1 replied, *^lt is most easy ;** mid 
assured him, that the British govern meat was moat anxious 
to put flu end to this slave-taking. He wished to retain 
the paper of terms, but I told him I Isaduot another copy, 
and Would give him a copy of it, which in the afternoon I 
fund shed to the deputy-minister for foreign ofairs for his 
majesty. On Coming from the shah’s presance, I ac- 
quoiiited deputy-minister, that oa far as it went, the 
answer of the shah was most satisfiaotoiy; hut that we 
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novr kokud to the fulfilment of his majesty's words j and 
I hofied uo delay would take plaee, as every hour was 
valuable, and I eotild not undertake to say the operations 
of oni- troops would be suspended by anything less thau 
the shah's actually carrying into effect what he was called 
npoii to do by the British governtuent* The deputy- 
minister saw this ill the light I desired, and on ray ret Tim¬ 
ing his call in the evening, said, the shah liad given orders 
about returning lienee; and tliat his majesty would pro¬ 
bably place the arrangement with ITei'at in iny bauds, and 
that respecting the reparation for the treatment of the 
Gholani, his majesty was considering it, and would order 
it ns soon as Jio had decided what to do vvitli llajccKhau, 
The depufy-minister assured me the whole ivonid he cur¬ 
ried into efTeet immediately, 

NotwHliataiiding the assurances eo posi¬ 
tively, publicly, and forrnally given to the 
Britisii agont, the very next Jay a heavy mus¬ 
ketry fire was opened by the Persian infantry 
against the defences of the city. Colonel 
S tod dart at once adojjted a tone so indignant 
and firm tlint the assurances were renewed, 
and the Persian foreign minister sent a formal 
Jeelaration to Mr, McX'eill of the acqui¬ 
escence of his majesty in all the demand a of 
Great Britain. 

On the fith of October, Mi\ McNeill, 
in a despatch to Viscount PalmerstoUj informed 
him that the shah had raised the siege, and 
til at Colonel Stoddart had disq^atched a person 
who had accompanied the army fifty miles 
from Herat. In this despiatch the British 
envoy bore the following honourable testimony 
to the wisdom and courage of Colonel Stod- 
dart ami Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger :— 

**^111 {‘unchidmg this despatch, 1 hope I may he per¬ 
mitted to solicit the ihvonrable coaaideration <if her 
majesty's governracut for Lieutenant-colonel Stoddart and 
Licnlenant Eldred Puttinger, wko have both, during this 
protracted siege, been exposed to all the hardships and 
privations, the one, of the besiegers' camp, the other, of 
the besieged city. Colonel Stoddart has brought to a 


successfnl conclnsian his duties in camp, and Lieutenant 
Pottinger has thwarted all the military efforts of the 
Russian officers of superior rank, who for some months 
conducted the siege, and all the intrigues by which the 
Russian mission sought to sow diascusion aud excite 
alarm amongst the defendei's of Herat.” 

Notwitbslanding the withdrawal of the 
Persian army from before Herat, the shah 
was unwilling to give np several minor fOrt^ 
and districts which he occupied, and showed 
such reluctance to fulfil bis agreements on 
various points, that j\rr, l^lcNeiU was obliged 
to defer his return to the Persian court, and 
to carry on a volimiinous correspondence with 
Colonels StoddfUt and Blieil, and with his 
government. Tlie shah addressed a diplo* 

[ matic 310te to various European governments, 
reflecting upon tlie whole proceedings of the 
British government, and this opened new 
ground of contejition between the envoy ainl 
tlie Persian court. Finally, the iiifluence of 
Russia was brouglit to bear upon the Persian 
court to induce submission, in consequence of 
tbe firm and able conduct of JiOrd Palmerston, 
in Loudon, and tlie Marquis of Clanricarde, in 
Bt, Petersburg. 

The British government was determined, 
in order to its own security, to place BbaU 
Bujah, the expelled ameer of Onbul, upon the 
throne, and to depose Host Mohammed, As 
before noticed, PLiinjeet Bingli joined in a con¬ 
vention for that object. This agreement was 
called ‘‘ the treaty of Lahore/' It has been 
also noticed, on a former page, that Lord 
Aiicldand advanced 25,000 men across the 
Indus, The alarm in Affglianiatan and 
Persia created l>y this step, had much in* 
fluence in deciding Per.sian policy. Another 
chapter will relate the conduct and re sulk 
of the Affglmii war. 


CHAPTEU ON, 
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KHELAT, 

The following was the nrraugemeut ns to the 
quality and amount of force in this expedi¬ 
tion “ Bengal and Bombay were each to 
funiish a portion of the British force, and the 
command of the whole was to be entrusted to 
Sir Henry Fane, commander-in-chief in India, 
From Bengal were provided two troops of 
horse and three companies of foot artillery, 
the whole utider the command of Brigadier 
Graljam, The Bengal cavalry brigade, under 


Brigadier Arnold, was formed of the l^itli 
lancers aud the 2od and Srd light cavalry. 
One division of infantry, comprehending tlnec 
brigades (lat, 2ncl, and tJrd), were commanded 
by Bir AYillougbhy Cotton ; another, consist* 
ing of two brigades (4tli aJid oth), by Jlajor- 
general Hun can . The first brigade was com¬ 
posed of her majesty's 13tb light infantry, 
end also of the 16th and 4Stli]iative Infantry; 
it was under Brigadier Bale. The second 
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brigade, commanded by ^I ajor-general Notti 
eonUined the 2nd, Slst, 42nd, and 4Srd regi- 
mentB of native infantry. The third, under 
Brigadier Dennis, comprehended the Buffs, 
and the 2nd and 2Tth native infantry. The 
fourth brigade, composed of the Bengal Eu¬ 
ropean regiment and the 3oth and 37th native 
infantry, was placed under Brigadier Hob arts; 
and tlie fifth, comprising the dth, 28th, and 
ri3rd i^cgiments of native infantry under 
Brigadier Worsley. An engineer deiiartment 
under Captain George Thomson, was pro¬ 
vided, together with two companies of sappers 
and miners, native soldiers, witJi European 
iion-commi&sioued officers. The equipment 
of this force was completed by a siege-train 
of four eighteen**pounders, two eight-inch and 
tw"o five-and-a-half-inch mortars, with two 
spare howitzers, one a twenty-four, tlie other 
a t wel v^e *■ poun d e r. 

“ The Bombay force under Sir John Keane, 
the commander-in-chief at tlmt presidency, 
consisted of two troops of horse, and two 
companies of foot artillery, under Brigadier 
Stephenson; a brigade of cavalry, composed 
of two squadrons of her majesty's 4th light 
dragoons and 1st Bombay light cavalry, under 
Brigadier Scott; and a body of infantry, con¬ 
sisting of her majesty's 2nd and 17th, and of 
the Ist, oth, 19th, and 23vd native regiments, 
under the command of Major-general Will- 
shire. The Poonah auxiliary horse were to 
accompany this force, wTiich also brought 
into the field an engineer department, a de¬ 
tachment of sappers and miners, and a siege- 
train, consisting of two eighteen-pounders, 
and four nine-pounders. 

Law has its fictions, and so has states¬ 
manship. The force, of which a detailed 
account lias been given, tlioiigh, in fact, In¬ 
tended for the conquest ami occupation of 
Affghanistan, was regarded only as an aux¬ 
iliary force aiding the operations of the Shah 
Sujah-ool-Moolk, at the head of his own 
tvoopis. Under the sanction of the British 
government, an army had, indeed, been raised 
ostensibly for the service of the shah; and 
this as a point of decorum, was to be regarded 
as the chief instrument by which he was to 
regain possession of his doniiuions. The 
shalfis army congiated of a troop of native 
liorse artillery, two regiments of cavalry, and 
five of infantry. Major-general Simpson, of 
the Bengal army, was appointed to the com¬ 
mand of this force, for w^hich a staff and 
commissariat were duly organized, a military 
chest established, and gatisfactoriiy provided, 
Tim whole of tlie above force was to advance 
by Caiidahar on Cabub Another force, as¬ 
sembled in Peshawur, was to advance on 
Cabul by way of the Khyber Pass, This 
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wag called the Bhazada*s army, Timur, the 
eon of Bujah, having the nominal command. 
It consisted of about four»thousand eight 
hundred men, artillery, infantry, and cavalry, 
obtained from various sources—-British sepoys 
and adventurers, raised for the occasion, partly 
regular and partly irregular, and armed with 
almost every conceivable variety of offensive 
and defensive weapon, sword, shield, matcli- 
lock, musket, and rifie, With tins force acted 
the Sikh contingent of six thousand men, 
under General Ventura.^ Tiie w'hole of this 
combined force was under tlie command of 
Colonel Wade. Another Sikh force, under 
one of Htmjeet's native officers, was posted 
on the frontier of Peshaw ur, as an army of 
observation/' 

On the 1st of October, 1838, the governor- 
general, by proclaniation, dated Simlah, gave 
an expoie of his motives for this expedition, 
ivhicli have been already incidentally ad¬ 
verted to in the relation of the intricate, com¬ 
plicated, and varied transactions which the 
intrigues of Itusaia had brought about. The 
governor-geueral insisted in this documeiit 
upon the necessity of the East India Company 
possessing a friendly and allied state or states 
i upon the north-west boundaries of their domi¬ 
nions. At the same time his excellency 
appointed Mr. W. Hay IMac Naghten minis¬ 
ter on the part of the government of India 
to the court of Sujah*ool-Moolk. The staff 
of agency nominated to assist Mr. !Mac Nagh¬ 
ten, were Captain Burnes, Lieutenant D. E. 
Todd, Lieutenant Eld red Pottinger, Lieute¬ 
nant B, Leech, and Mr. P. B. Lord, a Bur¬ 
geon in the company's service, who afterwards 
much distinguished himself. Lord Auckland 
designated the force by which the reinstate¬ 
ment of Sujah upon the throne of Cabul 
was to be effected, the army of the Indus." 

At the end of November, the Bengal army 
w^as encamped at Ferozepore. At this place 
a series of remarkable interviews occurred 
betw’een the governor-generaI and the jMaha- 
rajah Runjeet Singh, Avhicli w-ere conducted 
with ostentations magnificence. 

While the Bengal army was quartered at 
Ferozepore, it was determined that a smaller 
force should be employed, as being equally 
efficient, and more easily subsisted. Sir 
Henry Pane, feeling the difficulty of selecting 
the troops to advance—all the Europeang 
among them being eager to proceed—deter¬ 
mined it by lots. The following portions 
of the army liad the fortune to win:—the 
1 st, 2nd, and 4th brigades of infantry; 
2 nd troop 2nd brigade horse artillery; and 
the camel battery of nine-pounders. Sir 
Henry Pane remained behind from ill health, 

* One of Jitinjeet Singh's Breuch officers. 
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Major Pew took tke command of tlie artillery 
instead of Brigadier-general Graham. Tiie 
command of the Bengal force, which advanced, 
devolved upon Sir Willoughby Cotton; and 
it was ordered that when a junction was 
formed with the Bombay army, the united 
divisions should he commanded hy Sir John 
Keane. 

Early in Hecemher, 1838, Shah Siijah*a 
army marched. It tvas followed in a few 
days by the Bengal troops. Early in January 
the allies arrived on the banks of the Indus. 
The shah's troops then began to desert, but 
the desertion w^as not carried to any great 
extent. The Bengal sepoys were also exceed¬ 
ingly nil willing to enter Adglianistan. Those 
among them who were Mohammedans were 
reluctant to fight against their co-religionists. 
Those ^vho were Bralirainical feared to fight 
at all; they apprehended that in a strange 
country, beyond the boundaries of India 
Proper, they w^ould of necessity be deprived 
of the means of preserving caste. This ap¬ 
prehension was well founded. When the 
Bombay sepoys joined, they were found far 
more willing for the performance of duty. 
This irritated their brethren of the Bengal 
army against them, so that frequently in per¬ 
forming work supposed to be somewhat 
beneath the dignity of caste, the Bengal 
sepoys jeered and taunted those of Bombay 
for doing what the Bengalees either neglected 
or refused to attempt. There was a disloyal 
spirit among the Bengal sepoys which does 
not appear to have extended to the native 
officers, nor even non-commissioned officers, 
and was concealed in the presence of Euro¬ 
peans* Indeed, something of enthusiasm 
appears to have been simulated; for Captain, 
afterwards Sir Henry Havelock, describes the 
vdiole Bengal army as animated by military 
ardour. 

Captain Burues had concluded a convention 
with the ameers of Scindc, by which the 
British were to take possession of the fortress 
of Bulckur, ^'Bituated on an island in the 
Indus, between the towms of Rorce on the 
eastern bank, and Sukkur on the western ; 
the eastern channel being that wliicli sepa¬ 
rates it from Rorec, and by which the British 
force approached, is about four hundred yards 
in width.'' 

The services of Captain, afterwards Sir 
Henry Pottinger, were of great importance 
in Sciude at this jimctiire, as the tardiness of 
the government at Calcutta, and tlie want of 
direct dealing on the part of the Scinde 
ameers, rendered hostilities in Bcinde not 
improbable. Tlie Bombay army wm accord¬ 
ingly delayed on its march* and the Bengal 
army was in consequence directed to march 


against Hyderabad, the capital of Scinde* 
Fresh intelligence having arrived of the suc¬ 
cess of Captain Pottinger'a negotiations, the 
Bengal army halted, and after a short delay, 
to make sure of the good faith of the ameers, 
it returned to Bukkur* Captain Havelock 
gives a graphic deecription of those changes, 
and the emotions which they excited in the 
army t—“ At this period the spirits of every 
soldier in the Bengal contingent were buoyant 
and high* Before us lay Hyderabad; it was 
known to contain the accumulated wealth of 
the most affinent as weE as powerful of the 
branches of the Talpore family, amouiiling ia 
specie, jewels, and other valuables, and ingots 
of gold, to eight crores of Scindiau rupees 
w^ell told, or not less than eight millions gter- 
Jing. Snell a pri^e is not often in a centun^ 
even in India, presented to the grasp of a 
British army,” * A few pages afterwards he 
says, “In a moment all our viBions of glory 
and booty were dispelled; it was an non need to 
UB that the ameera were at length brought to 
a sense of their impending danger, and that, 
compelled to comprehend that a few days 
would, according to every calculation of iininan 
prudence, deprive them at once of their in¬ 
dependence, their capital, and the accumu¬ 
lated treasures of years, they had accepted 
unreservedly all the conditions of the treaty 
laid before them by Colonel Pottinger,” f 
“ Vainly repining, therefore, at the change in 
events whicli had given this small sum (ten 
lacs) to the state, instead of endowing the 
army with eight crores, its officers and men, 
with light purses and heavy hearts, turned 
their backs on Hyderabad, from wluoli they 
had hoped never to recede until they hftd 
made its treasure their own, and put to a 
stern proof that Beloocliee valour which had 
BO loudly vaunted Its power to arrest their 
further progress, and fix on the banks of the 
Indus the war which they had set out resolved 
to carry into the centre of AtTglmuiatan,” | 
The tone of these extracts is hardly in 
keeping with the softness of character attri¬ 
buted to the late Sir Henry Havelock. He 
was, however, a stern soldier, although a kind 
and pious man. He was ambitious of mili¬ 
tary distinction, a a far as honour and prin¬ 
ciple allowed, and he had an intense desire to 
become a good military historian, and to make 
Xenophon his model in that respect* 

On the 20tli of February it was deemed 
expedient that the Bengal column should take 
the lead, and, accordingly, the irregular force 
of Shah Sujati fell behind. It was thonglit 

* qf Uie Campnipi in By 
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possiWe that m t]ie neighbourhood of Shi- j 
karporo the ameera might offer some oppo¬ 
sition, notwithstanding theiu recent treaties, 
aud it was better to ensure a speedy chas¬ 
tisement, BUcU as the Bengal force would 
inflict, whereas the Shah Sujah's army rniglit 
he defeated, and occasion a general violation 
of the convention hy the ameers* 

The progress of the Bombay army was un¬ 
satisfactory, the Bcinde ameers having vio¬ 
lated those terms of the convention by which 
camelB and supplies were to be provided* It 
was not until the end of December, 1838, 
that it arrived at Tatta, where it was met hy 
Sir John Keane, and was detained for a con¬ 
siderable time. On the 4th of March, 1839, 
this army ivas officially declared to have 
become part of the army of tlie Indue/* 

Previous to the arrival of the Bombay divi¬ 
sion at Tatta, other events occurred still fur¬ 
ther provocative of the ill-feeling existing 
among the ameers to the British* Brigadier 
Valiant was placed in command of a reserve, 
consisting of her majesty's 40th regiment of 
the line, two thousand two hundred Bombay 
native infantry, consisting of the 2nd grena¬ 
diers, the 22nd and 26tli regiments, and de¬ 
tachments of pioneers and artillery. By the 
request of Captain Pottinger, Bir Frederick 
Maitland, commander of the naval forces on 
the Indian station, proceeded with the ship 
WeUe&iej/^ the 40th regiment, aud the artil¬ 
lery, to Kurrachee* The and A'w- 

phraies steamers, with the native troops on 
board, arrived on the 1st of February before 
Kurracliee. Sir Frederick summoned the 
comm an dan t of the fort to surrender it to the 
British forces* He refused* Five companies 
of the 40th were landed ; tiiey took up a posi¬ 
tion iu the rear of tlie fortress* The JVel- 
hslei/ brought her broadside to bear within 
eight hundred yards* In an hour the face of 
the fortress exposed to its lire was a lieap of 
ruins* The soldiers of the 44th charged 
through the open space, no enemy offering 
resistance* To the astonishment of the con¬ 
querors, the garrison only consisted of twenty 
men, who having hid under the cliffs, escaped 
injury* They were made prisoiiers by the 
40th*" On the 2ud of February, the British 
flag floated over the ruined w alls of the fort 
of Kurj acbee* 

On tlie 16th of April tiie Bengal column 
was at Qnettah, having marched through the 
Bolan Pass without encounteriug auy resist¬ 
ance* On that day Sir John Keane arrived 
with the advances"of the Bombay army; the 
main body was several marches in the rear* 
Both columns were harassed by hands of 
robbers, who seemed to contemn death where , 
there was a prospect of plunder. It was 
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generally believed in the army, that in the 
Kojuk Pass advantage of its precipitous and 
varied formation would be taken by the 
enemy* There w'ere difficulties in getting 
throngli this pass, irrespective of the dangers. 
Dacoita, and other predatory wanderers, ap¬ 
peared at intervals, bat no attack w^as made 
by an Affghan force* On the 20th of April 
the Bengal army reached Candahar; tbe 
Bombay force did not arrive until seventeen 
days later* The sirdars fled* Bhah Sujah ad¬ 
vanced through a line of Ins own troops, occu¬ 
pied a temporary musnid, and was proclaimed 
sovereign of Affghanistan. The commisgariat 
of the army was execrable, no proper fore¬ 
thought had in this particular been exercised. 
The march to Candahar was in consequence 
attended by great suffering and great loss. 
^'Ifc must be confessed,” says Captain Have¬ 
lock, ^^that hitherto our task has been escort¬ 
ing, not campaigning, but this pacific duty 
has been performed under arduous circum- 
stancee; and the exposure to the vicissitudes 
of climate, the fatigue, and the deficiency of 
food and water, wdiicli tried the strength and 
resolution of our troops between Quetta and 
Candahar, as well as the active hoatility of 
the predatory tribes, ought never to he de¬ 
spised as military difficulties* How gladly 
would our army have exchanged them for the 
most determined opposition of the Affghans 
in the field ! How often did our officers long 
for a battle to raise the sinking spirits of the 
soldier, and make him feel that he was not 
labouring and suffering iu vain*” * Captain 
Havelock also thus wrote conceruiug the suf¬ 
ferings of tills army:—The plain on which 
our camp is now^ pitched is not, like the level 
of Siriab, w'atered by deep and well-supplied 
kahreei^eSjf carrying coolness and the promise 
of fertility down their slopes* A small cut 
througli ivhich we found water flowing from 
a spring-head in the mountains, has alone 
supplied us witli the useful clement since first 
we advanced to this point. This little chan¬ 
nel the Candahar sirdars have caused to he 
dammed up near its source iu the hills, and 
behold two bold brigades and the levy of the 
shah reduced to the greatest straits* Horses, 
already lialf-starved for want of grain and 
good grass, were throughout the day panting 
in all the agonies of thirst; and in the even¬ 
ing a few drops of water could not be obtained 
even to mix the medicines of the sick in our 
hospitals, or to supply them with the refresh¬ 
ment and comfort of a few spoonfuls of tea. 
All ranks have been taught to understand 
to-day how little priced when plentiful, how 
outrageously demanded when scarce, is that 

* vol. i. pp. 332, 333. 
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boimteoas proviaiori fou the wants of God’s 
creatures, water 1 Weary of the delays wliieh 
had kept us so long at Diindl Gooiaee, we 
moved forward on the 21st ^ into the plains 
■which w*e had surveyed from the summit of 
the Kojuk Pass^ recognising all the distinc¬ 
tive peaks of the scattered hills which we had 
observed from that commanding height. We 
saw them now magnided as we approached 
them, and casting a dark shade over the 
plains ^yhiell they overhung. Anxious looks 
were from time to time cast towards these 
green eminences, and tlieir bases were carefully 
searched for any small streams ivhioh. niiglit 
supply the urgent wauts of a tliii'sting force* i 
It was not very pleasant to discover that this 
day, too, we must depend for a supply of the 
indispensable element on the stream of a 
small and imperfect kahreez. Its water was 
bmcldsh, and flowed scantily and sluggislil 3 n 
Thousands of brass lotm and leathern buckets 
were soon dipped into the little channel; and 
though proper regulations "were promptly 
established, orie-lialf of the force had not 
been watered before the scarcity commenced, 
f^oon dilatod mud alone could be obtained, 
and whole regiments, under a burning sun, 
with parched lips, sighed for night to cool 
them, and then for inorning, that they might 
move on to a 1 1 appler spot. The troops were 
buoyed np towards evening with fallacious 
hopes of the waters of a spring, actually dis¬ 
covered in the hills, being brought down to 
their relief into the plains ; but np to the 
hour of ear!)" march no stream liad begun to 
flow into the dry bed of a nullah,-j' on which 
many were gazing in hope. The sufferings 
of the soldiers, both European and native, 
were for some hDiirs so great as nearly to 
tempt some for a moment to forget the re¬ 
straints of cliseipline; and never do its ]nfln- 
ciples achieve a greater triumph than when 
troojis are seen obedient and respectful, and 
trying to be cheerful nuder this form of pri¬ 
vation, At Killa Puttoollah, officers of the 
highest rank were brought to acknowledge 
tlie value of this simple element. This was 
no time for the luxurious ahlutiona which, 
n ruler tlic sun of Central Asia, preserve health 
and restore strength; no time to waste a 
single drop of the precious finid on any bodily 
comfort, or for any purpose but preparing 
food, or slaking a raging thirst; and thou¬ 
sands felt this day that nil the gifts of that 
(iod whose public praise and ordinance.^ were 
forgotten oii this Sabbath of unwilling penance, 
would have been worthless to man, if in his 
anger he had withheld the often-despised 
blessing of water. The kindness and consi- 

* April, 1839. I 
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deration with which some officers of no low 
rank shared the little portion of the much- 
coveted fluid which they could obtain with 
the piivates around them, was creditable to 
their humanity, and ought to have won the 
confidence ami affections of those whom they 
commanded*" ^ 

On the following day, the army, unable 
to find water, was compelled to advance :— 
'"Forward the brigade moved, to finish a 
second marcli of ten miles, their horses drop¬ 
ping from drought and exhaustion as they 
toiled on, and leaving in the mountain passes 
melancholy traces oi‘ tliia day's sufferings and 
[ pei’severancc. Wlien the cavalry had t\im 
got over five miles, in tlie course of which 
British dragoons and native troopers weru 
seen eagerly sharing ^vith their chargers 
muddy and ibetid U'ater drawn from pinldka 
at the side of the road, the very sight of 
which would, in Hitulostan, liave ef|iialiy 
sickened all to tv horn it M*aa offered, they 
struck into a hy-road on tlieir Jeff, and vend¬ 
ing their w^y by a narrow path tlirough an 
openmg in the undulatiivg eminences, found 
tliemselvea towards evening on the banks pf a 
plentiful stream. The rush of unbridled In¬ 
dulgence of the troops and their horses into 
its waters, after all the privations of the 
morning, may fairly be deaeribed as uncoin 
trollable, AYhat moderation was to be ex¬ 
pected from man or beast breaking forth 
from the restraints of a two clays’ unwilling 
abstinence 

Well acfpiainted with tins distress, the 
Affghan banditti hovered about the camp at 
Candahar, presuming that the men on outpost 
duty would be too weak to be on tlie alert, or 
to avenge eiicli robberies as might he perp^*- 
trated upon the convoys and material. The 
British chiefs in command seemed inca]>iible 
of making provision for tl\e commissariat 
of an army, and even in Caudahar no adequate 
arrangements existed to supply the troops, 

Sliah Snjali spent money freely in attempt¬ 
ing to enlist under his standard the Afiglmn 
chiefs. They accepted his gold and cheated 
liim. He had neither power nor popularity, 
and indications iverc already nunieraiis tlist 
the British would have to establish him on 
the throne of Oabnl, in spite of the tribes. 
The army w^as obliged to remain in Caudaluir 
until the 27t!i June, unable to procure pro¬ 
visions, During the time the sliali ami bis 
British auxiliaries Tyere marching to Canda- 
har and occupying that place, ^^the Lion 
of the Piinjanb," as old Runjeet Singh wa& 
termed, was operating by way of Pesliawnr. 
j His martial career in connection witli the 
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tri-partite allianco was not destined long to 
continue, for before tbe forces of the other 
two parties to tbe alliance left Candaliar, he 
died. Shah Sujah, and the British coinmau- 
ders acting wdth him, were happily ignorant 
of the eventj or it would have probahly de¬ 
terred them from marching to Oahnl, as it 
was apprehended in India tliat the death of 
the ^Maharajah would be followed by great 
ch angesj and perhaps violent revolutions, 11 le 
eoiisef|ueneG3 of which to the alliauee might 
be of the most serious kind. 

At last the march for Oabul began, the 
soldiers being put upon half rations, although 
a most difficult task lay before them. There 
\vas plenty of provisions left behind in Can- 
dahar, the army having no means of convey¬ 
ance. IVhilc the troops were eneamped they 
u ere half starved, because provisions could 
not be procured by the ili-managed commis¬ 
sariat. ^Mien about to march, ahundanee of 
food was at their command, but tlie mia- 
iimnaged transport service could not bring it 
with the army. There was force iu the 
mingled sneer and compliment which a native 
)>rince had made long before, that “ the Eng¬ 
lish ought to be carried in palanquins to the 
field of battle, and then set down to fight.’' 
His higlmess considered them more adapted 
to figliting than campaigning. 

The army reached Ghizmi on tlie 22nd of 
July. The English generals were without 
intelligence as to the strengtli of the fortress. 

still, they w^cre under impressions on 
the subject posifively false. Tiio battering 
train Jmd been left in Oandahar, uruler the 
im 2 rf'e$sion that it tea aid not he re.q utreil 
Tile English officei^s were even informed that 
no defence would be made at Ghiziii, cow’ar- 
dice and treason combining to place the for¬ 
tress, without a struggle, in the hands of Shah 
Sujah. Captain Thomson, chief engineer of 
the army of the Indus, thus describes the 
first im]iTcssioTi 3 of tbe Bcientific department 
of the army on approaching the place:— 
''We were very much surprised to find a high 
rampart in good repair, built on a sairped 
mound about thirty ^ feet high, flanked by 
numerous tow’ers and surronuded by a /ausse 
5mye and a -wet ditch. The irregular figure 
of the eneemfe gave a good flanking fire, 
wliilst the height of the citadel covered the 
interior from tlie commanding fire of the hills 
to the north, I'endering it nugatory. In ad¬ 
dition to this, the towers at the angles had 
been enlarged; screen walla had been built, 
before the gates; the ditch cleared out and 
filled with water (stated to be nnfordable), 
and an outwork built on the right bank of the 
river, so as to command the bed of it>’^ Such 
w’ns the impression made by the first near 


view of the fortress of Gldani. The works,” 
Captain Thomson adds, “ w^ere evidently much 
stronger than Ave had been led to anticipate, 
and auclt as our army could not venture to 
attack in a regular manner with tlic means at 
our disposal. We bad no battering train, and 
to attack Gliiisni in form a much larger train 
would be required than the army ever ims- 
sessed. The great height of tlie parapet 
above the plain (sIsLty or seventy feet), with 
the wet ditch, were insumiountable obstacles to 
an attack merely by mining or escalading.”^ 

The allies met with an unexpected advan¬ 
tage, by which their task w'as facilitated. A 
nephew of Dost Mohammed deserted to the 
Euglislij and afibrded valuable infonnaiion. 
Upon a careful re con nois sauce the intelligence 
thus derived wvas found to be correct, as fin 
as such means of confirmation could be of 
service- The fortifications shoAved no weak 
part. The gates had all been built up with 
strong masonry, except the Oabul gate. Tlie 
engine era reported that there was no feasible 
mode of attack but by blowing open tbat 
gate with powder, and charging through 
the smoke and fire, over the dehru^ into the 
place.j' 

This plan having been resolved upon, it 
W’as necessary for the army to change ground, 
an extremely difficult operation under the 
circumstances of the case. The troops were 
without proper rations; they had endured 
excessive fatigue, and the weather, as is i^sual 
at that time of year in the elevated districts 
of Afigliaiiistau, was cold, and would be 
especially felt by hungry and harassed men. 
TJie army had not been encamped three hours 
wffieu it was ordered to march iu two columns. 
The men murmured, but not disloyally, at 
this movement, the necessity of which they 
did not perceive. It was necessary, however, 
for as Captain Outram (afterwards General 
Outram, and one of the heroes of Lucknow) 
relates—It w-as confidently stated that Dost 
Mohammed Khan himself marched on the Kith 
(of July).t The distance is eighty-eight 
miles (we made seven inarclies), and hy regu¬ 
lar marches he -would have reached GhiA:ui 
on the 22nd (next day), and as this day 
(2lBt) he would have been within one march, 
and would liave heard the firing, he would, it 
\vas to he supposed, push ou; so that there 

* Memoranda of llie eDgiuqers^ opci'atioas befui'c 
Ghiznl in July, 1830. 

t In Ilia of the Afyhmi Major 

Hough asserted that none of the gates were buUt up, and 
that therefore all the gates were acecasihlc to the same 
means of assault as the Cahnl gate. In a later work 
describing the same campaign the major omits the state¬ 
ment. He was with the army. 
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was a great object in not delaying in cbangiug 
ground. As in 1834 Dost Mobammed had 
moved from Gabnl to defend Candaliar against 
the shah^ the presumptions were in favour of 
his march to Ghizni. We knew from Boat 
Mohammed's own nephew that two of the three 
gates were blocked up ; and it wm argued by 
some that the sudden movement to tlie Cabnl 
gate, w^hich was said not to be built up, w^ould 
pnt the enemy on their guard, and cause that 
gate also to he secured; whereas, by a march 
ill the morning, it would not appear so sus¬ 
picious. The movement 'was a delicate one, 
being a march in two colinnns by two diderent 
routes; for it involved a night march for the 
rear and much of the baggage, if not for the 
troops, as we were not to march fill four in 
the afternoon, and the route for both columns 
could not be ■well Iciiown. The march in two 
columns w^ould, it was concluded, expedite 
the movements, but then there were two 
columns of baggage to protect, and we could 
not protect that of the column on the right. 
The march of the baggage at all that night was 
incouvenient, and we gained no time by it.” 

The necessity of making the change so 
promptly, and of executing it so rapidly, 
caused much suffering ou the part of the 
troops. Captain Havelock describes their 
Bcnsatious on the night when their march 
was executed, a.s they took up their miserable 
quarters A son of the Ameer of Oabul 
had marched dovvn from the capital with the 
view of deblockading Ghizni, and was now’ 
close to us* The forces of the Ghiljies, Ab- 
doolruhman and Gool jiloohumraud, were in 
the field at no great distance. A party, also, 
of fanatics from the Sooluman Kbeils, who 
had taken arms when a religious war had, as 
a last resource, been proclaimed by the tot¬ 
tering Barukzyes, now occupied the heights 
to the eastward of the valley in which the 
fortress stands. Reflections on these circiiiii- 
stances and on our want of a battering train, 
tJie glimmering of the lights on the hostile 
battlements and in the plains, and the chill of 
the night air, effectually chased away slumber 
until day broke on the 22nd."* 

When day dawned, many of the sick were 
still pursuing the tedious inai^ch, and it was 
necessary to send out parties to bring them 
ill* Many of the camp follo'tvers had lost the 
track of the columns, and parties of cavalry 
had to scour tlie country for tlieir protection. 
These miserable camp followers had suffered 
horribly* The author of The Three Fresi^ 
dmcics affirms that 100,000 persons of this 
description left the banks of the Indus with 
the grand army, and that of these not 20,000 
returned, the rest perishing by sword, famine, 
* ILtt'ehckf vo], ii* p* 65. 


or cold. With considerable difficulty the sick 
and the stragglers were rescued before the 
appearance of any of the forces intended to 
raise the siege. Scarcely was the safety of 
these helpless persons secured, when crowds 
of ferocious irregulars descended from the 
Mils to attack the head-quarters of Shall 
Sujah. The shaMs cavalry eliarged and de¬ 
feated them* Captain Outram led a portion 
of his Aftghan majesty's irregular infantry 
into the fastnesses of the neighbouring hills, 
to beat up tlie nests of the fanatics* Thia 
raid was attended with success, having been 
accomplished with the gallantry and judgment 
which are so characteristic of that resolute 
and talented officer* He made many pri¬ 
soners, and captured the banner of green and 
white, a standard of fanaticism under which 
they had been gathered to u’age a holy war 
against the English infidels. When the pri¬ 
soners were brought in, a terrible event fol¬ 
lowed, They cursed the shah in his presence, 
and some of them drew weapons and stabbed 
the slialfs officers. He ordered them to be 
put to death, an order which was executed 
upon sixty most formidable and fanatical 
ruffians* 

In the evening the officers received their 
orders for the assault, \vhich were soon com¬ 
municated to the soldiers, wdien a display of 
that heroic emulation cbaracteristic of the 
English soldier took place. The whole of 
the European troops were ready to volunteer 
for the assault. Dr* Kennedy, in his' narra¬ 
tive of the campaign, relates :—On visiting 
the hospital tents of her majesty's 2nd sad 
17th regiments, I w^as surprised to find them 
clear of sick; the gallant fellows had all but 
risen in mutiny on their surgeons, and inBisted 
upon Joining their comrades." The sick were 
employed as aentinek, and some of the more 
convalescent on outpost duty. The night was 
spent ill preparations for the attack. Storms 
prevailed throughout, so as to render the move¬ 
ments of the English inaudible in the city. 
Gliizni seemed to sleep in perfect stillneas; 
not a signal-light gleamed through the gloom 
which overhung it, nor a sound from ita garn* 
eon reached the parties preparing to assail it. 
It was necessary to make a feint in order to 
conceal the real plan of attack. Three com¬ 
panies of the 35th regiment of native infautryp 
under Captain Hay, marched round to the 
north side of the fortress and opened an im- 
remitting fire of musketry, udiich could 
scarcely be heard amidst the bellowing ot 
the storm. The balls, however, telling up™ 
men stationed on the parapets, and at ths 
loop-holes, the fire was returned* The field 
artillery and camel battery of nine-pounders 
* Nftrraiive, vol ii., p. 46* 
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opened, tlio former from heights whicli com- 
maiided the citadel, the latter from the low 
grounds directed a fire against the walls* 
Even the fire of the nine-pounders could 
hardly he heard, except in the hills which 
occurred in the storm* The enemy employed 
all the guns they could direct against this 
canuouacTe* Previoua to the dispatch of 
Captain Hay’s detachment against the north 
face of the defence, four companies of the 
16th native infantry, and two of the 4:8th, suc¬ 
ceeded in occupying a position on the out¬ 
skirts of the town* Within an hour of dawn, 
the officers of engineers had stealthily ad¬ 
vanced near to the gate against ivhieJi the 
assault was to be made* The party consisted 
of Captain Peat, of tlio Bombay engineers; 
Lienteimnts Durand and McLeod, of ^ the 
Bengal engineers; three sergeants, and eigh¬ 
teen men, of the Captain Have- ; 

lock represents Captain Tljompson, the chief 
officer of engineers, as having himself under¬ 
taken this task, which is an error; the ser¬ 
vice was committed to the officers named. 
The enemy, BUspecting that some hostile plan 
was in progress ivithout divining what, burned 
blue lights* These w^ere, however, .hnrned 
upon the top of the walk, instead of being 
cast helow* Captain Peat believed that had 
the latter course been adopted, the plan of 
attack would have Leeii discovered and fnia- 
trated. Captain Havelock has fallen into 
another error in ropreseuting the engineer 
party as conveying nine huiKlred pounds of 
powder for the purpose of blowing open the 
gate* The charge was three hundred only, 
and this was far above the amount usually 
deemed necessary for blowing open gates, 
which was from sixty to one liimdred pounds. 
The bore w^as and the train laid with¬ 

out the plan being detected, or any serious 
casualties occurring. 

Behind the engineer party a fine column 
of infantry was placed on the Cabul road, 
ready to rush forward when the train shoukl 
he fired. This column was constituted as 
follows :—** The advance was composed of 
the light companies of the Queen's, the ITtb, 
and the Bengal European regiment, and of 
Captain Vigor’s company of the 18th light 
intantry* It ivas led by Colonel Dennie. The 
jimin coiumn, under the immediate command 
of Brigadier Sale, w”as made up of the re¬ 
mainder of the Queen’s and Bengal Europeans, 
whilst, as an auxiliary to its efforts, the wdiolo 
of the 13tli, excepting its etorniing company, 
extended as skirmishers along the whole of 
the assailed point of the fortress* The sup- 
povt was, her majesty’s 17th regiment, Jed by 
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Colonel Oroker* The reserve, commanded 
by Sir Willoughby Cotton, was composed of 
the remaining companies of the 16th, Sdth, 
and 48 th/’ 

Before dawn approached the signalled mo¬ 
ment arrived; the train was about to be bred* 

At that instant a brilliant blue light burnt up 
above the gateway, and a crowd of the enemy’s 
staff was seen p on ring do^vn, if possible, to 
discover the canse of the movements of men, 
which were again indistinctly heard by the 
sentinels, The match was touched by the 
British engineers, a rumbling noise rolled 
along the earth where the assaulting column 
stood, and beneath the city a dense compact 
column of smoke shot up where the glare of 
blue light had been illuminating all around; 
a crasli followed, the gate was shivered to 
atoms, the huge masonry above it fell in ruins, 
burying the chiefs and soldiers who had au in¬ 
stant previously looked forth so wistfully from 
its battlements. High above the din of the 
cannonade, the rattle of musketry, and even 
the rushing of the tempest, the Bntisli bugle 
rang out shrill and clear, and, as if in a single 
bound, the column of the assailants leaped 
forward and pierced tlie opening of the chasm 
wdiich now yaimed to receive them* Tho 
Affghans recovered from tbeir surprise vdth 
creditable promptitude, ami, sword in hand, 
]>resBed towards tlic fatal breach. The Eng¬ 
lish had no sooner set foot within the entrance, 
than the concussion of large bodies of men, 
hand to Land In deadly strife, swelled above 
the tumult of the night. The clashing of 
arms, the shout of the combatants, the scat¬ 
tered and desultory fire of such as used their 
musketry, went fortli over the hosts within 
and without, creating intense excitement and 
suspense* The principal fighting devolved 
upon tJie advance, whicli at last made good 
its entrance, took up a positiosi which covered 
the entrance of the main column, and by their 
triumphant cheers encouraged their folloirvers 
forward* Yet, at this moment, all w-as nearly 
lost, and those who had gained an entrance 
were exposed to danger of destruction* 
This event has been better told in Havelock’s 
narrative than elsewhere :— 

Brigadier Bale, whilst his skirmishers 
Aveve closing hy sound of bugle, liad steadily 
and promptly pressed forward to support the ' 
forlorn hope. As he moved on, he met an 
engineer officer Buffering from the effectB of 
the recent explosion, and anxiously inquired 
of him how the matter went. This gallant 
person itad been thrown to the ground by the 
burstiDg of the powder; and though he had 
not received any distinct wound, fracture, or 
contusion, Tvas shaken in every Jinib by the 
concussion* His reply was, that the gate was 
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Blown iu, But tLat tlio passage was choked 
up, and the fovlorn hope could not force an 
entnmce* Brigadier Sale was too cool and 
Eiclf’possesBed not to Be able at once to draw 
the inference, that to move on tinder eueli 
oii’ciniistances was to expose his troops to 
certain destructiom lie ordered the retreat 
to be sonudeLl, The tempeBtuons cBaracter 
of the weather, and the noise of the fire of all 
arms, did not prevent tliis signal from being 
lieardj even By the reserve; hut it conveyed 
the order udiicli British soldiers are always 
elowest in obeyi^^g* The column, Jiowever, 
made a full halt in the patli of victory ; but 
the check was not of long duration. The 
brigadier, perfectly calm at this moment of 
supposed diflieiilty, addressed himself to an¬ 
other engineer officer, %vi£h whom he happily 
fell in at this interesting momeiiti He assured 
him that though the passage of the gateway 
was much impeded, the advanced stormers, 
nuder Colonel Bennie, had already won their 
way througli it. The hrigadier promptly gave 
the signal to move on. 

“ But the delay, short as it had been, was ^ 
jwoductive of mischief. It had left a consi- 
tlerable interval between the forlorn hope and 
Brigadier Sale's column, and jnst as the latter, 
in which the Queen's regiment was leading, 
had pressed into the gateway, a large body of 
Alfgliaus, driven headlong from the ramparts 
by the assault and lire of Colonel Bennie's 
force, rushed down towards the opening, in 
the hope of that way effecting their escape. 
Their attack was made upon the rear com¬ 
pany of the Queen's, and the leading files of 
the Bengal European regiment. The en¬ 
counter with these desperate men was terrific. 
They fiercely assaulted, and for a moment 
drove back the troops opposed to them. One 
of their number, rushing over the fallen tim¬ 
bers, brought dowm Brigadier Sale by a cut 
in the face with liis sharp shumaheer/^ The 
Alfghan repeated hi a blow as hia opponent 
^vas falling, but the pummel, not the edge of 
Ins sword, this time took effect, though witli 
stunning violence. He lost his footing, how’'- 
ever, in the effort, and Briton and Affgliau 
rolled together amongst the fractured timbers. 
Thus situated, the first care of the brigadier 
^vaa to master the weapon of his adversary. 
He snatched at it, but one of his fingers met 
the edge of his trenchant hlade. He quickly 
withdrew his wonnded hand, and adroitly 
replaced it over that of his adversary, so as to 
keep fa.st the liilt of his ahumslieer; but he 
had an active and powerful opponent, and 
was himself faint from loss of blood. Captain 
Kershaw^ of the 13th, aide-de-camp to Bri¬ 
gadier Baumgardt, happened, in the to 

* A 8 tali snbre. 
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approach the scene of conflict; the woiindeti 
leader recognised , and called to him for aid. 
Kershaw passed Bis drawn sword through 
the body of the Affglmn,* but still the despe¬ 
rado continued to struggle with frantic viu- 
Iciice. At length, in the fierce grapple, the 
Brigadier, for a moment, got uppermost. 8 til I 
retaining tBc weapon of his enemy in lii^ 
left hand, he dealt him with his right a cut 
from his own sabre, which cleft hts skull from 
the crown to the eyebrows. The Moham¬ 
medan once more shouted, ' Uo Ullah!' f and 
never spake again.’' Sale regained his feet, 
and persisted in directing the efforts of his 
soldiers, who were still fighting, and had yet 
to make sure their way. At last the walls 
were everywhere conquered, and there wm 
street-firing and close coiifiicts 'where seal- 
tered groups of British and Affglmns met. 
The commander-in-chief, pei^cciving the en- 
traueo was open, ordered the cannonade to be 
directed against the citadel, against which 
also Bale, who seemed to regain strength 
under the excitement, directed the soldiers of 
the 13th. 

Colonel Croker and the support came on 
slowly, being obstructed by the tUhrls of the 
gateway and masonry, and by the wounded, 
whom the euTgeona were Bringing beyond the 
walls. The reserve came up w'ith the re¬ 
tarded supports, and entered in one Body. 
Tlie Affghans, however, gaining courage by 
the slow" progresB of the supports, mouuted 
the walls and skirmished ; some, finding con¬ 
cealments, picked off the English Boldier^SH 
When the last of the reserves had entered, the 
anxiety of the British 'W"as not over. Thu 
citadel was strong, and might offer cousidor- 
able and even dangerous resistance. Eventa 
relieved their anxiety in an unexpected man¬ 
ner . Til e couin 1 and er of the place, j^Iohammed 
Hyder, was paralysed by the suddenness of 
the onset, and the astonisliing manner, as it 
appeared to him, by which the British effected 
an entrance. He abandoned the defence in 
despair. The 13tli and ITth English regiments 
forced the gates and entered the citadel, 
scarcely any resistance being offered. They 
at once planted their colours, and as tlicse 
flaunted in the breeze, and displayed their 
unmietakeable symbols in the morning light, 
the 'whole army, 'udthin and beyond the wdb, 
raised a prolonged cheer of victory. 

Sir J . Keane was conqueror of Ghizni. Desul¬ 
tory efforts were still, however, made by the 
enemy. A fire was poured from the rainparU 
upon the reserve, lieavier than that which 
galled the support. On entering the place, the 
reserve ascended that rampart. The Affghat*®? 

* Kershaw went on into the battle. 

f " Oh God." 
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finding that every shelter was penetrated by 
their persistent enemyj made a gallant ehargej 
sword in hand, to cnt a passage to the gateway, 
in the hope of escape. The track over which 
they rushed was studded w’itli groups of 
wearied soldiers, doolies containing wounded 
men, and the horses of the AfTghaus running 
wildly about. As the fugitives pressed for¬ 
ward, they cut, indiscriminately, at every¬ 
thing, even the horses, but their chief desire 
was to destroy the wounded and helpless. 
Tins enraged the British soldiery; the scat¬ 
tered groups gathered along the route, and 
not one Aftgliaii passed the gateway,—they 
were shot doivn or bayoneted to a mam 
In the streets groups of Afghans still re¬ 
mained, wlio kept up a dropping fire, and then, 
retiring to the iiouses, reserved their shots 
for the officers, ivho especially suffered from 
this cause. Tliese desperate men refused 
quarter, so that the liotises had to be stormed 
and the defenders put to tlie bayonet, Sir 
John Keane entered the city escortiug Shah 
Sujah to his fortress, won for him by the 
dauntless valour of his allies. 

During the storming of Ghizui, a son of 
the ruler of Oabul remained with 5000 horse 
in ohfiervatiou. He saw the result of the 
struggle—the British flag floating near the 
citadel. He fled to Cabul to report the dis¬ 
aster, The cavalry of 8ir John Keane insti¬ 
tuted a hot pursuit, inflicting some loss upon 
the enemy. 

The army advanced upon Cabul, where it 
met with no resistance, and Shah Sujah was 
elevated to the musnid, wothout any manifes¬ 
tation of joy or regret. Thus the conquest of 
the throne of Dost Mohammed was adhreved 
\V 2 th little loss by arms, though with enormous 
sacrifice of life, arising from the defective 
organization of the British army in the trans¬ 
port and commissary departments. The loss 
of the English in killed and wounded in 
Ghizni was not more than two hundred men, 
amongst whom not one officer was slain. 


although a large proportion fell wounded by 
the fire from the houses. 

Colonel Wade, who was at Tcsliawiir, as 
soon as lie heard that the commander-in-chief 
had marched from Gaud ah ar for Cabul, also 
set out for the same direction, penetrating the 
celebrated Ehyber Pass. The chief obstacle 
to the progress of Wade's brigade was the 
fort of All jMusjed, It was stormed with a 
loss within ten men of that sustained by the 
British at Ghizni, and a greater proportion 
of killed. I^^ade entered Jellaiabad unop¬ 
posed, and marched tbenee, without meeting 
an antagonist, to Cabul. 

While the British remained in full force at 
Cabul, various minor expeditions vrere under¬ 
taken against villages, fortified rocks, and 
country forts; the Afghans generally refusing 
quarter, and dying with tlio utmost enfhii- 
siasm, indicating the most vindictive ani¬ 
mosity, belmying that they perished for the 
faith of Islam, and gained Paradise. The 
most important of these lesser enterprises w^as 
the reduction of Khelat. That fort and ter¬ 
ritory was governed by a Bcloochee robber- 
chief. He had inflicted many mischiefs upon 
the British, and manifested to them an intense 
resentment. The conquest of this stronghold 
was committed to General W'iilshire, an officer 
who proved his competency for the trust re¬ 
posed in him. The robber khan defended his 
fortress vnth more valour than skill, Tlie 
English with surpassing courage took by 
storm the aurrounding heights, battered in 
the principal gate of the fortress by cannon, 
and took the place by assault The slaughter 
was great, the Belochces and Affgliana fight¬ 
ing with fnriotis valonr, and desperate eelf- 
sacrifice. The chief himself died, sword in 
hand, at the head of his devoted adherents. 
Captain Outram represents the prisoners as 
2200, including the wounded; the slain lie 
computes at nearly one-fourth that number. 
Thus ended the first stage of the great Aff- 
glmn war. 
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GENEBAL POLLOCK. 

"When the British had, as they thought, 
established the throne of Shah Sujah, the 
whole Affghan races were plotting the de¬ 
struction of the invaders and their protege. 
The robber tribes in the vicinity of the KJiy- 
her Pass succeeded in plundering and rout- j 
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ing the Sikhs, by whom they were guarded. 
IHr. Macldnson, Colonel ^Yheeler, and other 
officers, civil and military, made agreements 
with the Kljyber chiefs, and even subsidized 
them, hut the IMuesnlman chieftains kept 
faith with none, 
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Under civcumstaucca of sucli general li03- 
tilityj it is strange tliat Lord Auckland should 
deem it expedient to remove a great part 
of the force which slionld have, remained to 
in'otect the newly elevated monarch until he 
had sncceeded in strengthening his party, and 
securing the prospect of a tolerably undie- 
turbed reign. Such, liowever, w;as the 
decision of the government of Calcutta; Sir 
John Keane was ordered to return with a 
large portion of the troops. 

The antlior of TJw Thi'ce FremUnrAQ^^ 
a good writer, but a warm partizan, and who 
assails all tlie measures of Jjord Auckland, 
because he owed his appointment to a whig 
government, time remarks upon the return of 
Sir Jolin Keane The conimauder'in-chief 
hastened from the scene of his hollow exploits; 
and scarcely resting at the seat of government, 
took his way home, to sliow himself to the 
Eririflh j>ublic as the conqueror of Afghan¬ 
istan, receiving, as the fruit of his splendid 
aehievemenk a title and a pension; the greatest 
exploit of the entire campaign having been 
the blowing open of a wooden door with a few 
bags of gunpowder/^ This was the tone of 
that portion of the press in India and iu 
England, which discussed public aifairs, and 
the conduct of public men, in the spirit of 
party* Blowing open a wooden door with a 
few bags of gunpowder,” was not a faithful 
description of a work of great military skill, 
which Captain Tliompson devised, and other 
engineer officers executed. The conquest of 
Ghiiiiii by Keane, and that of Klielat by 
General ITillshire, were achievements of skill 
and valour, and entitled the officers and men 
who effected them to honourable distinction. 
These distinctions were nUiuiately conferred. 
“ In addition to the thanks of i>arliament and 
of the East India Company, the governor- 
general, Lord Anckknd, received an advanced 
step in the peerage, being created Earl of 
Auckland* tiir John Keane was created a 
peer, and parliament added a grant of a pen¬ 
sion of two tliouBand pounds a year to the 
general and his tu'o next heirs male. Mr, 
Mac Naghten and Colon el Henry Pottinger 
were created baronets; Colonel Wade obtained 
the Iionour of knighthood ; Sir Willoiigliby 
Cotton received the Grand Cross of the Bath ; 
General VYillshire, Colonel Thackwell, and 
Colonel Sale were made knight-eoinraandcrs ; 
and Colonels J. Scott, Persse, Croker, and R. 
Macdonald, companions of that order. TJiere 
was also an extensive grant of brevet rank,” 
One officer, who had served not many years 
short of half a century, Colonel Hennie, was 
passed over unrewarded, while his inferiors in 
service and seniority, Tecoived high honours* 
It is to be deeply regretted that just com- 
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plaints are eo often lieard in connection with 
the unrequited services of distinguished mili¬ 
tary men, and that promotion is so frequently 
distributed with a partial hand. Few cases 
have been more flagrant than that of the heroic 
Colonel Dennle, even although such abuses 
M'e numerous, diehearteiiing to the service, 
and dishonouring to the country. 

On the 2nd of January, 1840, “ a general 
order ” aimouuccd the dissolution of the army 
of the Indus* Sir Alexander Burnes and Sir 
W* Mac Kaghten were left in Oabul as political 
agents. Major-general Elphin&tone was placed 
Jn command of the troops in garrison, and as 
commander4u-chief of the army of ocenpation. 
The state of the commisaariat was desperate; 
it only by paying an extraordinary price 
that a3iy provisions could be obtained. Seldom 
has a garrison been left in such a condition 
as that at Cabul under General Elphinstone. 
The worst part of the army was the general 
himself. He was utterly incompetent to com¬ 
mand it, and that ineompeteucy brought rnin 
upon ihe army and to the cause for tvliich the 
occupation was intended* The following de¬ 
scription of General Elphinstone, and of the 
circumstances of his nomination to command, 
is as just as it is mo dev ate in its tone The 
officers who served under General Elphinstone 
throughout this unhappy crisis have invariably 
spoken of him with tenderness and respect, 
He 'was an honourable gentleman, a kind- 
hearted man, and he had once been a good 
soldier* Hi a personal courage has never been 
questioned* Hegardlesa of danger, and pa¬ 
tient under trial, he exposed himaelf without 
reserve, and bore his sufferings without com¬ 
plaining. But disease had broken down his 
physical strength, and enfeebled his under¬ 
standing. He had almost lost the use of his 
limbs* He could not walk; he could hardly 
I'ide* The gout bad crippled him in a man¬ 
ner that it was painful to contemplate* You 
could uot see him engaged in the most ordi¬ 
nary concerns of peaceful life without aa 
emotion of lively compassion* He was ht 
only for the invalid establishment on the day 
of his arrival in Iiffiia, It was a mockery to 
talk of liis commanding a division of the army 
in the quietest district of Hiudostan. But he 
was selected by Lord Auckland, against the 
advice of the coinmander-in-chief, and the 
remonstrances of the Agra governor, to as¬ 
sume tlie command of that division of the 
army which of all others was moat likely to 
be actively employed, and which demanded, 
therefore, the greatest amount of energy and 
activity in its commander. Among the general 
officers of the Indian army were many able 
and energetic men, with active limbs and clear 
understanding* There was one—a cripple. 
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whose mental vigom^ mweb suffering had eii- 1 
feebled; and lie was selected by tlie governor- 
general to command the army in Affghan- 
istan/'* The secret of this disgraceful con- 
dtict on the part of Lord Aucldand, is the 
spirit of policy which pervades all onr pub¬ 
lic officeSj and from which few of our public 
fuBctionariea keep clear. Lord Auckland was 
made governor-general of India because it 
was a good thing/' and the party he sup¬ 
ported desired to find a good thing for Mm. 
He in turn gave the command of the aimy in 
Aifghanistan to a friend and supporter, be¬ 
cause such ought to be provided for, and the 
command itself was one of honour and emolu- 
meut. If the public welfare was left out of 
sight by the government which appointed Lord 
Aucklaud, it cannot be matter of surprise if he 
in his turn thought nothing of the common¬ 
wealth when nominating others to of&ce. 

Scarcely was Greneral Elphinstone left in 
command when indications were given that 
ShaM Sujah wonld have a hard struggle 
to maintain his crown. Still, the first winter 
was got over without revolt; but the spring 
and hostilities opened together. Dost AIo- 
hammed was riding about among the tribes, 
sv;earing them on the Koran to do battle 
with the Eeringhies, Akbar Khan, the Dost's 
most warlike son, raised large forces, and 
displayed great activity, as well as Eome mili¬ 
tary enterprise and capacity. The English 
authorities. Loth civil and military, at Cabid, 
were utterly incapable of discharging the duties 
which devolved upon them. f?ir Alexander 
Burnes, and Sir W. Mac Naghten, however 
high their reputation for diplomatic talent 
and knowledge of Indian affaii’s, were unequal , 
to the position they then occupied. Their 
incredulity and credulity were alike astonish¬ 
ing, They refused to believe the most credi- , 
ble testimony as to the state of Affghanistau 
generally, and believed the professions of the 
chiefs In and around Cabul, in. spite of ocular 
demonstration of their rebellion. 

During the summer of 1841 there were con¬ 
tests everywhere, the w^ild chieftains cutting 
off the supplies of the British, and harassing 
the garrisons with fatiguing vigilance. The 
turning point in the fortunes of Shah Sujah 
was Ihe attempt to cut down the expenses oi' 
his government. An authorf of distinguished 
mei'it has thus depicted the event —** In 
October, 1841, Kohistan became the seat 
of an extensive conspiracy against British 
authority, and the Eastern Ghiljies, one of 
the largest of the clans into which the Alfghans 
are divided, w^ere trjdng to break a yoke they 
never wished to wear. At the same time it 

* Kaye's I 

t Kev. W. Owen. 


was found that the million and a quarter, the 
cost of maintaining the authority of Shah 
Siijah, was more than the dignity was worth 
to us, certainly more than it was proper to ex¬ 
propriate from the revenues of India, especially 
as a loan had to be raised, and money came in 
very slowly. It was then found necessary to cut 
down the expenses occasioned by this sacrifice 
in favour of legitimacy, and the retrenchment 
began with the stipends and the subsidies fur¬ 
nished to the wild Ghiljie chieftains." 

The effect of tliis has been thus described 
by Mr. Kaye :—“ The blow fell upon all the 
chiefs about the capital—upon the Ghiljies, 
upon the Kohistanees, upon the Canliulees, 
upon the Momunds, even upon the Kuszil- 
bashes* Peaceful remonstrance was in vain. 
So they held secret meetings, and entered 
into a confederacy to overawe the existing 
government, and to recover what they had 
lost. Foremost in this movement were the 
eastern Ghiljies. Affected by the general 
retrenchments, they had also particular griev¬ 
ances of their own. They were the first, 
therefore, to throw off the mask. Bo they 
quitted Cabul—occupied the passes on the 
road to Jellalahad—plundered a valuable 
cafila (caravan)—and entirely cut off our com¬ 
munications with the provinces of Hindostau." 

In the mouth of October, 1841, Sir Eoberfc 
Sale's brigade was ordered from Gabnl, The 
infatuation of the British agents still con¬ 
tinued ; the incapacity of the Hon. Major- 
general Elphin stone, left the commander-in- 
chief of the forces in India ignorant of the 
true state of the case. Besides that exalted 
person had remonstrated against General 
Elphiiistone's appointment, and tlie general 
had no desire to communicate with him more 
frequently than he deemed absolutely neces¬ 
sary. Of what really was absolutely necessary 
he was quite incapable of judging. Sir Hobert 
Sale marched with his brigade, and had not 
gone far beyond Gabiil when he was attacked 
by hordes of Affghans, who hung upon his 
flanks. They had to do with a brave man 
and skilful soldier, and paid dearly for their 
temerity. In penetrating the Khyber Pass, 
the attacks of tiic enemy were more Sequent 
and dangerous. They made every crag a 
breast-work, and being good marksmen, picked 
off many of the brigade. The way in uliich Sir 
Eobert met theae assaults, is thus described by 
Mr. Gleig, in liis memoir of Brigade / 
it la a tbrillingly interesting storyThe 
bugles sounded for the leading companies to 
extend, and away among the precipices ran 
the skirmishers; scaling corries with a steady 
foot, and returning the fire of the Affghans 
witli great alacrity, hleanwhile the column 
slackened not its pace for a moment. Onward 
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it presgecl, detacliing two or three companies 
as Rankers, wlucli mounted the hills on tlie 
right and left, and soon became warmly en¬ 
gaged, till by-and-by the stockade or breast" 
work of luige stones, \\^berewith the enemy 
had endeavoured to block up the pass, became 
conspicuous. A gallant rush was made at 
this work, whicli, however, the Affghans did 
not yenturo to defend, and then Lieutenant 
Davis, hastening his horses, went on wdth his 
guns at a gallop, and at a gallop passed 
tlirough. From that time the fire of the 
enemy began to slacken. Their skirmishers, 
indeed, had already yielded to the impetiioua 
attack of the leading companies, and the whole j 
310 w fleeing to the crests of the mountains, 
whither our men could not follow, gradinilly | 
melted away, and at last disappeared. T’he 
loss snstained in the cour.se of this aflair was 
less severe than might have been expected. 
Sir Robert Sale himself received a musket 
ball in the ankle just as he entered the pass ; 
and almost at the same moment his aid-de- 
camp, who rode by his aide, had his horse 
all ot un de r him. Captain Y onn ghu sband, o f 
the 35tli native infantry, likewise, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Miers, of the 13th, w^ere wounded 
eerionsly ; and among the rank and file in all 
tlie corps engaged casualties occurred. But 
the total amount of men put liors-ds^comhat • 
was wonderfully small, considering the great 
advantage of position which the enemy pos¬ 
sessed j and of horses four were struck. Of 
those attached to the guns, happily not one 
received damage. The reaulfc of this success¬ 
ful encounter "^vas to carry the 35th native 
infantry, with all their baggage and followers, 
over one important stage on their homeward 
journey. The narrowest and most intricate 
portion of the pass was threaded; and in a 
Bortof pnueh-bowl, or circular valley, offering 
a position comparatively secure from night 
attacks, they made preparations for encamp¬ 
ing. Not so the 13th, To have left the I 
Bootkak gorge in the hands of the enemy 
'svould have been not only to isolate the 35th, 
but to give up the communication between 
Cabul and the frontiers altogether; and hence 
the gallant IStli had received instructions, so 
soon as the barricade should be forced, to 
return to the camp wEcnco they had set out 
in the morning. They now proceeded to 
obey these inatnietionB; and, carrying the 
Tvoiinded with them, marched back into the 
defile. Again they were assailed, both from 
the right hand and the left, with a desultory, 
but rvarin skirmishing fire; and again they 
ran the gauntlet through it, fighting for every 
inch of ground, and winning it too, though 
not witliont some loss and considerable incon¬ 
venience. TJiey then returned to the tents 


and to the force, mounted and dismounted, 
wliich they had left to protect them; and 
slept that night as soundly as soldiers are 
a ecus tome d to do who have gone through a 
sharp day's work, with honour to themselves.*’^ 
Our space allows not to give the detail of 
this terrible march. Greneral Sale liad to con¬ 
test every step of the road, and every step was 
contested with heroic fortilude and surpassing 
judgment, Colonel Bennie was the right 
hand of Sale, displaying a like intrepidity and 
judgment. TJie enemy succeeded, however, 
in bearing away tents and ammunition in 
great abuudauee. 

I Sale led on his brave men, inspired by 
his genius and fortitude. There was much 
eufiferiug, and some loss of life, but the punish¬ 
ment indicted upon the Afghans was severe. 
At last the gallant brigade reached Jellalabad, 
on the 13fch of November, 1841, Sale imme¬ 
diately occupied this place, from which the 
people fled. He gave some little strength to 
its misetable defences. Colonels Bennie and 
Monteith, and Major Broadfoot, who com¬ 
manded the sappers, were as towers of 
Btrength to the general. He had also the 
good fortune to have Oaptaln Havelock upon 
his staff. That officer had been on the 
staff of General Elphinstone, hut was ap¬ 
pointed to serve in a similar capacity with 
General Sale, on his departure from Cahul. 
It was a letter of Havelock*s, setit in a 
which was the means of maldng known to the 
English agent in Peshawar the condition of 
the garrison. 

It became necessary for Sale to fight a 
battle in order to impose respect upon the 
hordes by which lie was surrounded. Accord¬ 
ingly, on the 1C til of November, Colonel 
Monteith, at the head of eleven huiulred men, 
sallied out against five thousand of the 
enemy, who suffered a signal defeat, whicli 
secured the garrison from further molestation 
for some time. Meanwhile, the indefatigable 
Broadfoot toiled with unflagging ardour ia 
building up the defences, and devising expe¬ 
dients for rendering the attack of such enemies 
abortive. Food became scarce ; the men were 
put on half rations, and thus a new cause of 
anxiety arose among the heroic band of offi¬ 
cers who commanded. Abbot and McGregor, 
two very gallant and skilful officers, made 
successful efforts to keep up some supplies. 
It became, however, necessary to make another 
attack on the enemy. This was also successful, 
the Affghan hosts, how^ever superior in num¬ 
bers and sturdy in resistance, fading away 
before the superior skill and discipline of the 
British. 

The brave garrison continued to skirmish 
* Gleig'a Bri^adet pp, 80, 81, 
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ivitli the enemy imtU the IStli of January, 
1843, when a sentry on duty perceived a 
travelier advancing on a miserable pony, faint 
and apparently woiinded. The traveller ap¬ 
proached, and proved to he Dr. Brydon of 
General Eiphinatone'e corps. The doctor then 
supposed himself to be the only survivor of 
that army. Sale bad previously beard of the 
die comfit are of Elphinstone, and tberefore re¬ 
solved to hold Jellalabad in case the general 
made good his retreat so far. The story which 
Dr. Brydon related, disclosed the fact of the 
destruction of the troops with which lie liad 
left OabiiL Tins showed the garrison of 
Jellalabad that nothing tinder providence 
could save them but their own gaiJantiy and 
TVj 3 do ni, Th e n arra tl ve of Dr, E ryd on, a n d t h e 
events which occurred at Cabui after Sale's 
departure from that garrison, must be deferred 
until tbe story of the iJlustrlons garrison of 
JelJalabadis told. The position was main¬ 
tained with fluctuating hopes until the 7th of 
April, 1842, Tvhen it became necessary to 
fight a battle beyond the defences to clear 
the neighbourhood of the enemy. 

Akbar Khan, the favourite son of Dost Mo¬ 
hammed, and the hope of the Affghan chiefs, oc¬ 
cupied an intrenched camp, with the intention 
of blockading the little garrison and of niaking 
a dash upon it, when, as Akbar hoped, want 
and disease should have exhausted it before 
help was at hand. Between the intrenched 
camp and the town there were several forts, 
all of which Akbar had garrisoned. It was 
resolved by Sir Eobert Sale to attack both 
the camp and the forts. His 2 >Ian was to 
move out in three columns, one commanded 
by Colonel Monteith, another by Colonel Den- 
nie, and the third by Captain Havelock, The 
forts were to be passed by and the camp 
attacked. Sir Kobert concluding that if the 
main body of the enemy was defeated the 
forts Tvould be surrendered. If not, they 
could be more advantageously attacked after 
the concpiest of the intrenched camp. In the 
execution of the plan Sir Eobert Sale's column 
was exposed to a flanking fire from one of the 
forts, when he ordered tbe 13th light infantry 
to bring loft shonlder forward and storm a 
small breach, which the quick eye of the 
gen eral saw to b e prac ticable. Ool on el Den n i e 
led the assault, and received a mortal wound 
before the breach was entered. The soldiers 
on penetrating it found a second line of de¬ 
fence TvJiich could not be scaled, nor breached 
without cannon. Here they wei'c exposed to 
a murderous fire from matchlocks and wall 
pieces. As this'"keepcould not be esca- 
iaded or forced, the 13th were ordered to 
leave the place and pursue the original plan. 
At double quick pace they rushed forTvard, J 


driving in the skirmishers, and dashed through 
the intrenehment. The victory of this column 
was complete. The progress of the other 
portions of the attack has been thus described 
by tile Eev. Mr, Gleig :—Meanwhile, both 
Colonel Monteitlfs and Captain Havelocks 
columns had trodden down all opposition. 
The former maintained, without a check, the 
pace at 'which their advance began. The 
latter, sweeping round by the river, in order 
to turn the flank of the position, became ex¬ 
posed to the attack of the enemy's cavalry, 
and were more than once obliged to form a 
square, which they did 'with the precision of 
an ordinary field day. But they, too, gained 
their point, and now the three divisions unit¬ 
ing, poured such a fire upon the enemy's 
masses, as dissolved them quite. Their gnus, 
which had been served Tvith much boldness, 
were in consequence deserted. One they 
endeavoured to carry away with them, but a 
well directed round-ehot from Abbott's bat¬ 
tery killed both the horses which had just 
been harnessed to the limber, after which the 
rout became universal. Had the force of 
British cavalry been such as could have been 
launched, without support, in pursuit, few 
would have escaped to tell of that day's over¬ 
throw. As it was, the fugitives being chased 
towards the river, rushed madly in, and 
perished, almost as many amid the deep 
water as by the bayonets and shot of the 
pursuers. Never was victory more complete. 
Gamp, baggage, artillery, ammunition, stan¬ 
dards, horses, arms of every kind fell into the 
hands of the conquerors. The camp they 
committed to the flames; of the baggage, as 
■well as of animals to transport it, tliey con¬ 
veyed back to Jellalabad as much as they 
cared to preserve; and they were specially 
gratified by discovering in one of the forts 
that flanked the line an important magazine 
of powder, shells, and shot." 

The effect of this battle was disheartening 
to the confederated chiefs. Provisions were 
brought into the towui, and many persons of 
note made submission. Akbar Khan continued 
his flight to Oabul, justifying his fugitive move¬ 
ments by tbe wildest stories of the numbers, 
bravery, and physical force of the English, and 
the powers of magic and enchantment pos¬ 
sessed by their general The moral effect of that 
day's triumph for the English spread over all 
Afghanistan, and showed hOTv little English 
interests had to apprehend when confided to 
officers of capacity and spirit, such as Sale, 
Den nie, Monteitli, Broadfoot, and Havelock. 
The Eev. W. Owen, in liis interesting me¬ 
moirs of Havelock, makes the following re¬ 
markable statementIn the midst of all 
these harassing scenes there were faithful 
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servants of CliTist wlio were not forgetful of 
his claims, cud were endeavouring to promote 
hk cause. During the whole siege of Jellal- 
ahad a Jew from Bokhara w^as engaged in 
writing a transcript in Hebrew of Martin's 
Persian Testament, under the superintendence 
of a pious officer^ a work that proved instru¬ 
mental to his own conversion to Christianity.'' 

The despatch of Sir Robert Sale, recounting 
tlie history of the defence of Jellalabad, and 
the battle^of the Tth of April, is a most in¬ 
teresting and remarkable docnment. The 
Rev. W. Owen states, upon authority that 
is beyond question, that this despatch -was 
not written by Sir Robert, but by Captain 
Havelock, who was then upon his personal 
staif.^ It is one of those remarkable pro¬ 
ductions for which this scholarly soldier was 
distinguished, and w'as spoken of by the late 
Sir George Murray in advantageous com¬ 
parison with Caesar's CoifiVinentaTic&. It will, 
perhaps, satisfy the wish of the intelligent 
reader, and do some justice to the memory of 
Havelock, to give this remarkable document 
in 

MiljoT-^^UQVQ^ Ttohcft to ths 

^ecrettir^ to the Government of India* 
JellijLl&bGdf 16^/i Aprils 1842. 

SijL—'phe relief of this place having haen at length 
effected by the vietorioua advance Ihrongh the passes of 
the Khyber of tUe ai'ray under Major-general Pollock,C.B,, 

I conceive that I one it to the troopa who have so long 
formed the garrison here, to addi-ess to you a report which 
may convey some uotion of their conflicts, and the severity 
of their duties, labours, end privations. It has before 
been made known to government that I reached Gunda- 
maek on the 30th of October, 1841, under instructions 
from the authorities at Cabul, and there received intelli¬ 
gence of Lhe breaking out of a terrible insurrection at the 
Affgban capital, on the 2nd of November. My retracing 
my steps on that city was, in a nulitary sense, impractic¬ 
able, since the first inevitable eacrificc would have been 
of the lives of three hundred sick and wounded, whom I 
could not have left in dep6t with the trcaaonahle irregu¬ 
lars at Gundamuek, whilst my cattle was unequal to the 
transport of my camp equipage, and my ammunition in¬ 
sufficient for protracted operatioua. In the position 
which I occupied I could not absolutely command a day s 
provisions, or even vrater, and should have been hemmed 
in on every side by hostile tribes, amounting to thirty or 
forty thousand men, part of whom might have eei/,cd 
Jellalabad and reduced it to ashes, or, holding it, have 
left me no alternative hut a disastrous retrcjit towards 
Fesbawtir. 1 therefore came to the resolution of antici¬ 
pating any movement of this kind, and, by possessing 
myself of this city, eatabUihing a point upon which the 
force at CabiJ might retire if hardly pressed. Two 
mai'obes brought me, after a successful contest at Futteh- 
abad, to Jellalabad, My breaking up from Gimdamuck 
was followed by^lhe immediate defection of the irregulars 
there, the destruction of the cautoumeut, and a general 
rising of the tribes. I found the walls of Jellalabad in a 
state which might have justified despair m to the possi¬ 
bility of defending them ] the e?icmite was far too exten¬ 
sive for my small force, embracing a circumference of 
two thousand three hundred yards, Its tracing was 

* Owen’s Hmetoch* 
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vicious in the extreme s it had no parapet excepting for a 
few hundred yards, which there was not more than two 
feet high. Earth and rubbish bad accumulated to suck 
an extent about the ramparts that there were toads h 
various direetion9 across and over them into the country, 
There was a space of four hundred yards together, ou 
ivhich none of the garrison could show tliemsclTea, 
excepting at one spot; the population within was dii* 
affected, and the whole ejtceinie W'as surrounded by 
ruined forts, \valis, mosques, tombs, and gardens, frooi 
which a fire could be opened upon the defenders, at 
twenty or thirty yards. 

The prriaon took full possession of the town, in such 
a state, on the morning of the 12tb of November, pd, in 
the course of the day, the place and detached hiU«, by 
which on one side it is commanded, were surrounded Bid 
surmounted by a force of not fewer than five thousand 
insurgents. A general attack, on the 14th of Noviaiber, 
ridded U9 of these enemies, and a similar array, brouglit 
against us a fortoiglit afterwards, was dissipated by a 
second sally, on the Ist of December. But we had se)Z(^d 
the town, having in our possession not quite two days’ 
provisions aod corn for our men and horses, and beheld 
the arduous task before us of atriviugto render theworb 
defensible, and collecting supplies for our magaziiis from 
the midst of a fanatical and infuriated people, ivith very 
narrow means, in the way of treasure, to purchase them, 
I appointed Captain Broadfoot, of Shah Sttjah a Sappers, 
Garrison Engineer, and Captain Abbot, of the Arliheiy, 
Commia^ry of Ordnance. Captain M'^Gregor, Political 
Agent, gave me the aid of hia local experience, and, 
through his lufiueuce and measures, onr Dak eommunica- 
tiou mth India was restored, aud a great quantity of 
grain collected; whilst the unremittiug and almost in¬ 
credible labours of the troops, aided by the zeal asJ 
scieuce of Ooptaui Broadfoot, put the town in au effleieat 
state of defence. Captain Abbot made the ortiUery dis¬ 
positions in the ablest manner, and used every exertioa to 
add to, and economise, our resources in the way of gun 
and musket ammunition, in both of which we were 
deficient for the purposes of a siege. Lead and powder 
"were procured iu and about Jellalabad, and a qnantily of 
cartridges discovered in an old magazine, and thus the 
troops completed to two hundred romida per mau. p is 
to be remarked that I might, in the second week of 
November, have mavebed upon Peah Bolak, relieved frodi 
investment the corps of Juzaileliees under Captain Ferns, 
and with it opei'ated a doubtful retreat upon Feshai^ir. 
But I felt it to be my duty to give support to tke last 
moment to our troops, struggling against Ibdr numerans 
enemies at Cabul, and maintain for them a point oawaicJi 
to retreat and rally, if they met with reverse. 

On the 9th of January^ I was summoned by the leaderj 
of the AfFghan rebeliion to give up the place, in folfiMent 
of a conveulion entered into by the political and 
authorities at Cabul; but as I was fully assured nf m 
bad Mth of our enemies, I refused to do this j and oa ttie 
13 th received the melancholy intelligence of the disastoiis 
retreat of our troops from the capital and then anniiu^- 
tion in the Ghiljie defiles by the rigours of 
and the basest treachery on the pmt of those lawftOK 
promises they liad confided. Almost at the same time n 
became known to us tlmt the brigade of four 
marched to mv succour from Hindostan, had been bea 
in detail, aud' forced to fall back upon 
position was most critical, and 1 might, whilst ojir cq ^ 
were engaged iu plundering the force from Cabal, 
attempted, and perhaps effected, though with 
a retreat across Khybcr, but I resolved ar all 
on not reliuqnishmg my grasp on Ihe chiet ^ “ 

valley of Ningrahar, and the key of Eastern Affgham-to 

iongV I h.d reason to ooo.Wr that our gorrf 
desired to retaia it. The discouragements of my gam) 
at this moment wero very great, theil duties most -e) <h 
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IheiT labours imceoaiag, and thii most lusidions endeavours 
Dittdfi by the onetay to seduce the native portion of them 
fmm their allegiatiee* But tbeir Melity was onihakcni 
and their sercmty amidst labours and privations unclouded. 
With reference, however, to the state of fanatical e3;cite¬ 
rn eat and national antipathy which prevailed artmud us, I 
had been compelled, as a measure of prudence, to get rid, 
first of the corps oE Khyber rangei'a, and next of the de- 
tachmeutof Jiujailchees, and a few of the Aifghan Sappers, 
and a body of Hlndostanee gunners, who had formerly 
been in the employment of Dost Mohammed Khan. Works 
bad in the meantime been completed, of which the 
annexed reports and plans of Captain Broadfoot contain 
ample details. Generally, f rnay state, they consisted in 
the destruction of an immense quantity of cover for the 
enemy, extending to the demolition of forts and old walls, 
filling up ravines, and destroying gardeua and eutting 
down groves, rmsiog the parapets to six or seven feet 
high, repairing and widening the ramparts, extending the 
bastions, retrenching three of the gates, covering the 
fourth with an ouhvork, and excavating a ditch, ten feet 
in depth and twelve feet in width, round the w^hole of the 
ivaiJs : the place w as thus secure against the attack of any 
jlsiatic enemy not provided with siege artillery, 

Btit it pleased Providence on the 19th l^ehruary, to 
remove in an instant this ground of confidence. A tre¬ 
mendous earthquake shook down all our parapets built up 
with so much labour, injured several of our baatioua, cast 
to the grooud all our guard-houses, demolished a third of 
the town, made a considerable breach in the rampart of a 
curtain in the Feahawur face, and reduced the Cabul gate 
to a shapekas mass of ruins. It savours of romance, but 
is a sober fact, that the city was thrown into alarm, with¬ 
in the space of little more than one month, by the repe* 
titiou of fidl one hundred shocks of this terrific phe¬ 
nomenon of nature* 

The troops turned with indefatigable industry to the 
reparation of their walls, but at the moment of the great 
eonvulsLon, Sirdar j^lobommed .y^bar Khan, Barukxye, the 
assassin of the late envoy, and treacherous destroyer of 
the Cabul force, having collected a body of troops, flushed 
with a success consummated by the vilcat means, had 
advanced to 3IurkhaiJ, within scyea miles of our gates* 
He attacked our foraging parties with a large body of horse 
ou the 21st ami 22ud of Kehruary, and soon after—- 
estublishlng his head-quarters to the westward, two miles 
from the place, and a secondary camp to the eastward, 
about one mile distant^—^invested the town, and established 
a rigorous blockade. Krom that time up to the 7th of 
April, the reduced garrison was engaged in a succession of 
skirmishes mth the enemy, who, greatly superior in 
horse, perpetually insulted our walls by attacks and alerts, 
and eompeUed ua daily to fight at disadvantage for forage 
for our cattle. The most remarkable of these affairs were 
those of the cavalry under Lieutenant Mayne, commanding 
a detachment of Shah Sujah^a 2ad cavalry, and demadar 
Deena Sing, 5ik cavalry, ali'cady reported ; a sally under 
Colonel Denuie, C.B,, to defeat a suspected attempt of 
the enemy to drive a mine, on the 11th of March ^ the 
repulse of an as.<iault upon the trausverGe walls to the 
norlhivard of the place, on the 24th of the same month, 
fay detachments under Captain Broadfoot, who was 
severely wounded, and Captain Ken wick, her majesty'a 
13 th light ill fan try ; the capture of bullocks and sheep 
by^ Lieutenant Mayne, ou the 30th and 31st of January; 
and the seizure of large Hocks of the latter, in the face of 
Mohammed AJcbar*a army, fay a force of infantry under 
Captain Pattisson, her majesty’s 13th light infantry, 
and of cavalry under Captain Oldfield, on the 1st instant* 
These successes were ci'owned by Providence by the issue 
of the brilliant and decisive attack on the camp of the 
Sirdar on the 71 h instant* 

I have to notice as a measure of defence, my having 
enrolled as a provisional battalion a large body of our 


camp followers, and armed them with pikes and other 
weapons, Ou all occasions of assault aud sally, these men 
were available to make a show upon our cmtalns, and I 
have pledged myself to tlicm to recommend to Govern* 
ment, that they should enjoy all the pecuniary advaiitf^ea 
of native soldiers beyond the Indus* I at the same time 
held forth to the troops of Shah Sujah’s force, the expec¬ 
tation that they w^otdd bo put, dmiug the especial service, 
on the same footing with their comrades of the Bengal 
ai*my. 

From the time that the brigade threw itself into Jellal- 
abad, the native troops have been ou holfj and the 
followers on quarter rations, and for many weeks tliey 
have been able to obtain little or uotlung in the bB:jaars, 
to eke out this scanty provision* 1 will not mention, as 
a privation, the European troops from the same period, 
having been without their allowance of spirits^ because 1 
verily bElievo this ch'cumstauca and their constaat em- 
pdoymeut have contribnted to keep them in the highest 
health and the most remarkable state of discipline* 
Crime has been almost mi known among them i but they 
Imve felt severely, although they have never murmured, 
the diminution of their quantity of animal food, and the 
total want of ghee, flour, tea, coffiie, and sugar; these 
may seem small matters to those who read of them at a 
distance, but they are scfious reductions in the scale of 
comfort of the hard-working aud fighting soldier lu Asia. 
The troops have also been greatly in arrears of pay, 
besides their severe duties in heat and cold, wind aud 
rain, on the guards of the gates and bastions* Tho 
troops, oflloera, and men, British and Hindostance, of 
every arm, remained fully accoutred on their alarm posts 
every night, from the 1st of March to the 7th of April* 
The losses of officers and men, in carriage and cattle, 
camp equipage and baggage, between Cabul aud Jelial- 
abadj were heavy; and their expeuditure, during the siege 
and blockade, lu ohtaiuiug articles of mere subsistence and 
necessity, has beim exorbitant. 

I feel fissured that Major-general Pollock will con¬ 
sider it a moat pleasing duty, to bring the series of 
labours, privations, and conflicts, imperfectly sketched in 
the foregoing details, to the notice of the head of the 
8 Q 2 >reme goverumeut of India, and through his lordship 
to that of the court of directors and of our sovereigu, aa 
a claim for public fiekuowledgmcut and subataulial reim¬ 
bursement and reward* 

The report of Captain Erofidfoot, in Ids capacity of 
gaiTison engineer, will meet with attentive perusal: 1 
have already stated how much 1 have been indebted to his 
scientifle attaiomenta, as well as bis distinguished activity 
and resolution, during the siege. His fertility^ in resource 
obviated great difficulties in procuring iron, timber, and 
charcoal; and to the foresight of his arrangements wc 
owe our liaving had a very ample supply of tools* The 
corps under his cotomaitd iierformed, from Bootfchak, the 
duties equally of good sappers aud bold light infantry 
soldiers, and the Alfghan Hussarcc andEusifryc portion of 
it have been singularly faithful in time of general defec¬ 
tion* The two infantry regiments under the lamented 
Colonel Denuie and Lieutenant-colonel Montcith, have 
vied with each other in the steady performance of the 
duties of that arm ; and it would be Impossible for me to 
discriminate in favour of either, in awarding praise to the 
squadron 5 th light cavalry, under Captain Oldfield, and 
the Rissalla 2nd Shah Sujah’s cavnlry, under Lieutenant 
Mayue: Lieutenant PJowden, of the former, has been 
distinguished on several occasions. The aiiillery practice 
of No. S light field battery has ever been excelleut, and 
has been equalled by that of the Mountain Train* Captains 
Abbott and Backhouse and Lieutenant Dawes have proved 
themselves excellent officers of ordnance* I have more 
than once brought it to riotice that Captain McGregor, 
political agent, hk& cheerfully rendered very valuable assist¬ 
ance In serving the guns in every crisis of pressing 
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d&Dger. Of his labouTs in his own department^ 1 ought 
not, perhaps, to attempt to constitute myself a Judge; hut 
I huow they have been unremitting; and iheir result, in 
obtaining for my force supplies mid information, and 
keeping up our communication with India and with Oabul, 
and securing for ns Affgbau co-operation, I may be allowed 
to appreciate, and am bound to point out to Government, 

The medical duties of the garrison have been ably ful¬ 
filled by Surgeon Forsyth, Superintending Surgeon Shah 
Sujah'a force, and Assistant-surgeons Kobertson and 
Barnes, her majesty*s 13 th light infantry, Hare, 35 th 
regiment, and Brown, late in eharge of the Irregulars, 

Captain Main waring, commissariat oflicer to the 
force, has been indefatigable in bis efforts to keep the 
garrison well supplied, and his arraugcmeiiU in very 
difficult times have merited my highest praise. Captain 
Moorbouse, 35tb regiment, native infantry, has satisfac¬ 
torily discharged his duties as Brigade Quarter-master; 
he was severely wounded on the 7th instaut. 

It is gratifjHng to me to forward the opinion of my 
second in commaud, Lien ten ant-colonel Alonteith, C,B., 
placed on record ivffhoufc solicitation, of the merits of the 
13tb light infantry, of which corps 1 am proud of being 
a member 1 1 fuUy concur in the scuti meats which he es- 
presses, and hope tlie distinctions which be recom¬ 
mends for the officers of bis owti corps will be accorded. 
The cheerful aud persevering manner in which the native 
soldiers laboured with the shovel, mattoeV, and hand- 
barrow, was as surpriaiag as their steadiness and courage 
in the held were conspicuous. 

I have to acknowledge the zealous manner in which 
Brevet-major Fraser, light cavalry, Brevet-captain Ger- 
mrd, of the corps of .luzailchees. Captain Burn, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Ilillersdon, of the Khyber Bangers, aud Lieutenant 
Bow'son, of the dambazes, when their services could no 
longer be available with their corps, volunteered to do duty 
with any Tcgimcut in which they could be useful. 

I must finally express my gratitude to Providence for 
having placed so gaUanfc and devoted a force under my 
command; in every way it has exceeded my most sanguine 
expectations, and I beg leave, in the strongest manner, to 
solicit the iuterposltioa of ifajor-general Pollock, C.B., 
who has nobly laboured and fought to relieve it from its 
critical position in the midst of a hostile empire, in now 
committing it to the protection and favour of the Right 


Honourable the Governor-General in Council, and through 
him of the Court of BirectoTs, and of our Sovereign, 

“ 1 ask permission especially to recommend the follow- 
lug officers for honorary distiuetion, or brevet rank, or 
both, viz,, Lieutenant-coloxml Monteith, C.B., coiU' 
manding 35Lh regiment native infantry, now second in 
command j Brevet-major Fraser, light cavalry, who 
acted as my aid-de-camp on the 7th instant; Captniq 
Abbott, Commandant of Artillery, and Comuii&sory of 
Ordnance j Captain Backhouse, commanding the Moun¬ 
tain Train, aud senior officer of the sbah^s troops with my 
force; Captain Broadfoot, commanding Sappers, and 
Garrison Engineer; Captain Oldfield, 5th light oavahy, 
senior officer of that arm ; Captain Seaton, 35th regimeat 
native infantry, particularly recommended for his coaduct 
on the Tib instant, by Lieutenant-cobnel Slonteith; 
Captain rounghusband of the same reginient, who was 
distinguished nitli the advanced guard in the Khaori 
Cabal Pass, and there severely wounded ; Captalu Barn, 
late coDimarEdont of the Khyhcr Rangers, and doing My 
with the 35tb regiment, N* I.; Captain Wilkin son, an 
whom the command of the IStfi light infantry derolvd 
in the field on the fall of Colonel Dennie, C.B.; Captain 
Fenwick, her majesty's ]3th light infantry, whose 
highly deserving condnef in the Pass of diigdollnck was 
noticed then in my despatch ; Captain Havelock, her 
majesty’s 13tb light infantry, Persian interpreter to 
Major-generals Elphinstone aud Pollock, and attached to 
me as staff, and who commnuded the right column in the 
final attack on Holiammed Akbar's camp; and Captain 
Hamkt “Wade, her majesty’s 13th light infantry, my 
Brigade-major, whose exertions in the action of the 7th I 
have elsewhere highly commended. Both these latter 
officers rendered most valuable services iWoughont the 
investment aud siege* The officers of all ranks, and sol¬ 
diers of all arms, European and native, 1 have likewhe to 
represent as gcnerDlly and individually deserving of rewand 
and encouragement, aud I hope that Government will 
sanction my calling upon commandants of corps and de- 
tachmeuts to send in rolls of such native officers as tky 
may deem worthy of the msiguia of the order of “ Merit’' 
and of British India/’ 

I have the honour to be, 5cc., 

E. SALE, 

3Iiijor- Oe/ter&l Contmmdinfff JeiMahd, 


CHAPTER CXII, 

TRANSACTIONS AND BATTLES OF THE BRITISH ARMY AT CABUL, FROM THE DEPAllTURE OF 
SIR ROBERT SALE TO THE RETREAT OF THE HON* GENERAL EJ.PHINSTONE. 


Leaving Sir Robert Sale and bis gallant 
brigade at Jellalabad, it is necessary to recall 
the reader's attention to Cabnb The with¬ 
drawal of Sale's force left the garrison of 
Cabui so much weakenedy that the disaffected 
clriefs became sanguine that they should be 
able to effect ita destruction* After tlie bri¬ 
gade of Sale left, the forces remaining con¬ 
sisted of tlie 44th British regiment of the 
line, the {>tli and 54tli Bengal native infantry, 
the 5th Bengal light cavalry, with the excep¬ 
tion of a squadron, wliich leftwitli SiivRobert* 
A company of foot artillery, and a troop of 
horse artillery* The shah's own force was 


two regiments of infantry, a mountain trnia 
of artillery, and several squadrons of Hindos- 
tan.ee and Affghau cavalry* The 
iiative infantry accompanied Sale part of his 

The arrangement of the forces at 
were such as it might he supposed no 
of tolerable information would adopt* Fud 
of it was quartered at the Balia -Hissar, the 
royal residence which overlooked the towHj 
and the remainder ivas established in cantOfi' 
ments three miles distant. The force waa 
divided .when the most ordinary prudence 
would have united it, after the disasters which 
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liiicl been experieuced^ and wEile tlm A%ban i 
cliiefs were already in anns. Tlie indiscre¬ 
tion of tlie general-in-cliief did not stop tbere; 
for part of the comniissariat was witMn the 
walls of Oabnl its elfj and a number of the 
offi.eera wer’o permitted to reside there. 

On the 2nd of November, 1811, the popu¬ 
lace of Cabul rose in insurrection. The houses 
of the British officers were first attacked, and 
among them, with especial malignity, those 
of 8ir Alexander Eurnes, and of the paymaster 
of the shah's forces, a British officer. Captain 
Johnson. Had Sir Alexander Eurnee, even 
then, showed firmness and a quick insight of 
events, the insurgents might Iiave been inti¬ 
midated. Sir Alexander, however, foihid his 
guard to fire on the people, and tried the 
British plan of quieting a mob by making a 
speech. Neither Clive, Hastmg^f, nor Wel¬ 
lesley, would have wasted time at a period of 
such urgency iu a way so unsuitable to 
orientals. The result was, that when the 
sepoy guard was permitted to defend the 
minister, the moment bad passed for effectual 
action. The sepoys were overpowered ; Sir 
Alexander, his brother, Lieutenant Euines, 
and Lieutenant William Broadfoot, an officer 
of distinguished talents and bravery, perished. 
Broadfoot slew six of bis assailants before he 
fell. The residency was plundered; every 
one in it, even women and children, were, 
with the bloody ferocity of Mohammedans, 
murdered. The house was plundered, and 
then burned. The si mb's treasury was also 
jduudered, and after the massacre of those in 
charge of it, and their families, committed to 
the dam03, Several British officers were 
wounded, and the escape of any was mira¬ 
culous, for the whole population, well armed, 
was excited to the highest pitch of fanaticism,^ 
and crying out madly for the blood of tlie 
infidels. An attempt was made to assassinate 
Captain Sturt, of tbe engineers (son-in-law 
of General Sale), in the precincts of the palace. 
He was stabbed three times by an Affgban 
of rank, who escaped into an adjacent 
building. Captain Lawrence, a distinguished 
])olitical servant of the company, afterwards 
still more known and honoured, bad a nari'ow 
escape from sword and matchlock while bear¬ 
ing a despatch. 

The shah was more vigilant, active, and 
skilful than the English generals. He sent 
Campbeirs Hindostanee regiment in his own 
service, and three guns, to suppress the insur¬ 
rection. The populace were prepared for 
such an event, and gallantly resisted. The 
Hindostanee soldiers did not display much 
courage or loyalty, and gave 'way without 
making any impression upon the enemy. A 
* Mi/iftiiy Oppi'/r/idtfs at Cahnh LicntcLaitt Ib're* 
VOL. 11. 


son of the shah, and a nuinher of jlffglians— 
a sort of body-guard—supported tbe Hiudos- 
tauee infantry, but the horsemen showed 
even less loyalty and spirit than the Hindos- 
tauees. Brigadier Shelton and a portion of 
the troops ^vas just llien encamped at some 
distance from both the Balia-Hissar and the 
cantonments. He was ordered, or, as it would 
appear, requested to send a portion of his 
troops to the former place, with which he 
complied, and the rest he marched to tlie can¬ 
tonments, Neither lie nor General Elpliin- 
stonc took any measure to put doivn the 
insurrection in the city, which might have 
been done that day by officers of intelligenco 
and promptitude. 

Orders were given that the 37th Bengal 
native infantry, which had gone part of the 
way with General Sale, and remained posted 
at the Khoord-Cabul, should return. Major 
Griffiths conducted his regiment safely, hut 
had to fight his way against very superior 
numbers during the whole march. Lady 
K^ale, who witnessed their arrival, and who 
had a more masculine intellect and military 
mind than tbe chief officers of the British 
force, described the progress of the gallant 
Griffiths and his men as if it had hceu a mere 
parade movement. The arrival of this bat¬ 
talion on the 3rd, did not lead to any in¬ 
creased activity, or more decided policy on 
the part of the English general. Borne of 
the officers made desultory effbrts on their 
own account, to dislodge the rebels from 
various posts which it was daugorous to allow* 
them to occupy, but the general seemed m 
incapable of laying down any plan for tlic 
action of oUiers, as be was of going about or 
doing any tiling himself; the rebels, theietore, 
continued the offensive, and strengthened 
themselves in every \vay, and in all diiections. 
Several important positions were lost by Eng¬ 
lish officers for want of ammunition, for which 
their applications to their superiors were made 
in vaiu.^ Various chiefs, faithful to the cause 
of Shall Sujab, offered assistance to the Bri- 
tisTi officers, but were so discouraged by tlie 
haughty contumely with whicli they were 
treated, that they shrunk back^ into neutra¬ 
lity, or were compelled for their on n safety 
to join the enemy. A small fort used by 
Brigadier Auquetil, a French officer in the 
shaffs service, and where also some of his 
majesty's commisBariat stores were placed, 
was defended by some jiffghans in the sbah s 
service, who were commanded by Captain 
M'Keuzie, an officer of courage and great 
presence of mind. That gallant man de¬ 
fended the post until he had not a single 
cartridge left. His solicitations for annuli- 
* Lady Balds 
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lutioii to Britiali cantonments and to the 
Balla-Hissar were in vam ; lie there fere eva¬ 
cuated the place in the nighty and endeavoured 
to Join head-quarters* His adventures were 
romanticj and his escape from the dangers by 
he was surrounded wondetfiih His 
own account of that terrible march ia graphic 
and exceedingly interesting Before we 
liad proceeded half a mile, the rear missed 
the advance, upon whom a post of the enemy 
had begun to fire. All my regulars had crept 
ahead with tlie Juzailehees, and I found my¬ 
self alone w-ith a chnprasBo and two sowars, 
in the midst of alielpless and w^ailing crowd of 
women and children* Eiding on by myself, 
along a narrow Jane, to try and pick out tJie 
road, 1 found myself suddenly surrounded by 
a party of Affghans, whom at first I took to 
be our JimaiJchees, and spoke to them as such* 
They quiclvly undeceived me, however, by 
crying out, * Per in ghee bust/ " here is a Euro¬ 
pean and attacking us with swords and 
knives. Spurring my horse violently, I 
wlieeled round, cutting from right to left, for 
I fortunately had my own a word drawn pre¬ 
vious to the surprise. My blows, by God's 
mercy, parried the. greater part of theirs, and I 
I was lucky enough to e\it off the hand of my 
most outrageous assailant* In short, after a 
desperate struggle, during which I received 
two slight sabre cuts, and a blow on the back 
of my head, from a fellow w^hose sword turned 
ill his hand, which knocked me half off^my 
horse, I escaped out of the crush, passing 
unhurt through two volleys of musketry from 
the %vhole picket, which by that time had 
become alarmed, and had turned out* The)’^ 
pursued me, but I soon distanced them, cross¬ 
ing several fields at speed, and gaining a road 
which I perceived led round the western end 
of the shah's garden. Proceeding cautiously 
along, to my horror I perceived my path 
again bloekocl up by a dense body of Affghans. 
Eetreat was impossible; so, pritting my trust 
in God, I charged into the midst of them, 
lioping that the weight of my horse would 
clear my \vay for me, and reserving my sw'ord 
cuts for my last struggle. It was well that 
I did so; for, by the time that I had knocked 
over some twenty fellows, I found that they 
w^ere my own Jusailchees. If you ever expe¬ 
rienced sudden relief from a hideous niglit- 
mare, you may imagine my feelings for the 
moment. "With these worthies, after wander¬ 
ing about for some time, and passing unchal¬ 
lenged by a sleepy post of the enemy, I 
reached the cautonmenta.” 

The next day apathy and neglect pervaded 
the English head-quarters, as on the pre¬ 
ceding days. The British commissary lield 
Ids stores in a small fort, irldcli, if taken, the 


stores from which the troops were fed would 
fall into the hands of the enemy, and the 
English must citlier surrender, or starve. 
Tliis important position, upon the occupation 
of which so much depended, was guarded by 
one officer, an ensign, and a few sepoys of the 
^th Bengal native infantry. During the Itli 
of November, Mr. Warren, upon whom the 
maintenance of the post devolved, sent word 
that lie was pressed hy a very superior Aff- 
glian force, and unless he obtained speedy 
assistance he must abandon the defence* In¬ 
stead of sending a body of troops to assist 
him in retaining a place of such vital import¬ 
ance, a very era all detacliraent was sent to 
aid liini in evacuating it. The detachment 
sent for this pui’pose was too small to light its 
way to Ensign Warren, and liad to retreat 
with tlie loss of a considerable portion of the 
men ; yet, notwithstanding this failure, another 
small force was dispatched on the same eiTand, 
and, of course, with the same result. 

Captain Boyd, the English commissary" 
general, and Captain Johnson, commiseary- 
general to the shah, made representations to 
General Elphinstone of the folly and ruin 
of surrendering such an important place to 
I the rebels, containing as it did stores of rice, 
rum, medicine, under-clothing, &c., amounting 
in value to four lacs of rupees ; whereas, the 
cantonments clid not contain food for three 
days, and none could be procured elsewhere. 
Ensign Warren was then ordered to hold the 
post. The officer replied in sensible and 
earnest language to the effect that the insur¬ 
gents ivere mining the walls, and that his 
men had become disheartened, and some liad 
deserted. Ho was again ordered to hold the 
post, and informed tliat at two o'clock in the 
morning he would be reinforced* The com¬ 
mander-in-chief occupied his time in prolix 
councils of war, and no relief was sent to 
Ensign ^\*aiTen* While General Elphinstene 
and his chief officers were debating, Ensign 
Warren and the remains of his detachment 
entered tlie cantonments. The enemy had 
set fire to the gate of the fort, as well os 
shattered a portion of the wall with gunpow¬ 
der. Warren, no longer able to defend the 
place, and his soldiers no longer willing to do 
so, escaped with difficulty. Lieutenant Eyre 
in his work on Military Ojicmitons in Cahnli 
describes the effect wliich the capture of the 
commissariat fort produced upon the troops: 
“ It no sooner became generally known that 
the commissariat fort, upon vliieh we were 
dependent for supplies, had been abandoned, 
than one universal feeling of indignation per¬ 
vaded the garrison; nor can I describe the 
I impatience of the troops, but especially the 
native portion, to be led out for its recapture 
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—a feeling that by no means cUminiabed | 
by their seeing the Affghans crossing and ve¬ 
er os sing the VO ad between the commissar iat 
fort and the gate of the Shah Bagh, laden 
with the provisions on which had depended 
onr ability to make a protracted defence ” 

General Elphiustone was so goaded by the 
loudly expressed indignation of the officers 
of inferior rank and the common soldiers, that 
he was obliged to Yenture upon some act of 
apparent decision. He ordered an attempt 
to be made to capture the fort of Mohammed 
Bhiireef, by which the commissariat fort was 
commandech Two guns under Lieutenant 
Eyre were ordered to open a tire upon tlia 
forts, to cover an assault by Major Bwayne, 
who was to blow open the gate *with pow'Jer. 
The guns niamtained their cannonade until 
their'animunitlon was nearly gone, but Swayne 
made no nttempi: to lead hia infantry to tlie 
attack. Wiiether lie would have ventured to 
do his duty ultimately it is difficult to say, 
for General Elphinstone recalled the party. 
Tills was attended by another burst of indig¬ 
nation on the part of the troops; even the 
sepoys could not restrain the expression of 
their scorn, and demanded to be allowed to 
Btorm the fort. The 37th Bengal regiment- 
winch had behaved so well as a battalion 
Tinder Major Griffiths, and when brigaded 
under General Sale—^called out loudly for 
permission to take the place. The cause of 
this shameful failure it is difficult to deter¬ 
mine, testimonies disagree. Lieutenant 
Eyre attributes it to Major Swayue; Lady 
8ale tlirowa all the blame on General Elpliin- 
stojie. Tlie following passages convey the 
language expressed by both authorities. Major 
Eyre thus wrote :—Major Swayne, instead 
oi' rushing forward with his men, as had been 
agreed, had in the meantime remained sta¬ 
tionary, under cover of the wall by tbe road 
side. The general, who \vas w^atching our 
proceedings from the gateway, observing 
that the gun-ammunition was running short, 
and that the troops had failed to take advan¬ 
tage of the best opportunity for advancing, 
recalled us into cantonments." Lady Sale 
says :—^^The troops retired by order of Gene¬ 
ral Elphinstone, to my no small surprise, for 
tlie enemy had begun to run out from a broken 
bastion; but when they found our people re¬ 
treating, they took courage, and no more left 
the fort.” 

General Elphinstone, who seemed to have 
no mind of his own, was again moved by the 
murmurs of the troops, and ordered a renewed 
attempt to take the fort, to be made on tlie 
next day. EtlTvard Thornton thus describes 
it :^“ At an early hour three iron 9-poimders 
w'ere brought to bear upon tfie north-east 


bastion, and two liowitKers upon the con¬ 
tiguous curtain. The firing was maintained 
for about two hours, during ■which the artil¬ 
lerymen were exposed to tiie hre of the 
enemy's sharp-shooters stationed on a couple 
of high towers which completely eominanded 
the battery. A practicable breach being 
effected, a storming party, consisting of three 
companies, one of her majesty's 44th, one of 
the 5tli native infantry, and one of the 37tli 
native infantry, marched forward and speedily 
carried tlie place. The death-throe of this 
redoubtable fort was far less violent than 
might have been expected from the degree 
of tenacity attributed to it. About one hun¬ 
dred and fifty men succeeded in planting the 
British flag upon it; but it is to be lamented 
that the gallant officer. Ensign Eaban, of the 
queen's 44th, who first waved it on the sum¬ 
mit of the breach, was shot through the heart 
%vliile in the act of thus displaying the signal 
of his country’s triumph." The British cavalry 
pursued the fugitives, and would probably 
have cut off the whole had not the enemy’s 
horse have made a demonstration in such 
numbers as compelled the British to draw off. 

The commissai^i/ fort was still in the hands 
of the enemy, and so considerable a portion 
of the stores remained in it that its recap¬ 
ture might have saved the army. But the ge¬ 
neral would neither order this to he done nor 
allow others to do it. Lady Sale thus narrates 
one instance of the general's delinquency in this 
respect:—Patou [assistant qu arterm aster- 
general] and Bellew [deputy assistant quar¬ 
termaster-general] meet in council with fetiirt 
[her eon-in-law, and chief officer of engi¬ 
neers], at nine, most evenings, at our house. 
To-day [Gth November] arrangementa were 
made for carrying the shah’a garden and the 
commiesanat fort by daybreak, everything 
being so clearly explained, that even I under¬ 
stood it as well as liemming the handkerchief 
I was making. .... Plans were sketched, 
and all the minutise written out, so that the 
general might have no questions to ask. It 
is now midnight, and no reply ha% been sent 
from him, though an answer was to have 
come to say whether the work should be 
done or not." From subsequent passages in 
ihaJoimialj it seems that the general hesitated 
—then approved the plan^—^tlien abandoned it. 

It Is probable that but for the interference 
of the chief civil officer, Sir W. hiacNaghten, 
General Elphiuatone's army would have 
been destroyed without the general permitting 
any proper disposition of defence to be made. 
At Sir William's suggestion. Brigadier Shel¬ 
ton, a very brave but dull officer, who had 
I lost an arm at Waterloo, where ho had dis- 
( tinguished himself by courage, was ordered 
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to I'emove from Balla-ffissar to the canton¬ 
ments to assist the general-iu-cliief, whose 
incapacity, physical and mental, had now ar¬ 
rived at such a pitch as to retpiire some 
more vigorous soldier in immediate consulta¬ 
tion with him to save the army from speedy 
ruin. Shelton was vigorous and gallant 
eiiongh for tins task, but had not the mind of 
a general any more than his chief. Even 
when Shelton took a prominent share of re- 
ffpousibility. Sir W. MacNaghten, only by un¬ 
der taking to be held responsible, could iiiduce 
an attack upon a fort so near to tlie Ball a- 
llissar as to enable its garrison to fire miis- 
lietiy among the British troops. This fort, 
wliicli was called the llika Bashee, was in 
consequence ordered to be stormed. The 
assailants consisted of the 44th royal regiment, 
the STfch native regiment of Bengal, and about 
an equal number of A Afghans in the sliah’e 
service. A troop of liorse artillery, and a 
gun of “the mountain train,” were attached 
to this force- Captain Bel lew, wdio behaved 
with great gallantry, laid powder to the gate. 
The explosion missed the main gate, and 
blew open a wicket, through which only two 
or three soldiers could pass at a time, by 
stooping, or almost creeping. A few men 
instantly rnshed in, chiefly officers, very few 
of the soldiery showing any disposition to 
enter. Colonel Mackerall, and Lieutenant 
Oadetfc of the 44th, Lieutenant Hawtrey of 
the 37th Bengal regiment, and Lieutenant 
Enrd of the shah's force, with dauntless in¬ 
trepidity entered together, sword in hand, 
clearing the enemy from tlie way. The gar¬ 
rison, supposing that the large gate was blown 
in, and that the whole British force were 
entering, fled in dismay through a gate at 
the op 2 iosite side. At that instant, however, 
the enemy’s cavalry, always more gallant tliau 
the infantry, charged round the angle of the 
fort, and began to sahre the shah's infantry, 
wliQ lied without resistance. The British in¬ 
fantry beliaved with nearly as little epirit, 
English and sepoys fleeing together. Indeed, 
the sepoys of the 37th showed a disposition 
to form and resist, but the panic of the 44th 
wag unmitigated. jHajor Scott made efforts 
to rally them, but in vain. He then called 
upon voliiQteera to follow him; one man only 
had the courage or confidence, whichever was 
t h e vi rtue requi re d. His iiam e was Steward. 
He would liave been unnoticed and unre¬ 
warded by his stoical cupenors had not Sir W. 
Mac Naghteu interested himself in him, and 
procured his promotion to the rank of sergeant. 
The heroic courage of Brigadier Shelton 
alone retrieved the disgrace, and saved the 
brave men who bad entered tJie fort. The 
brigadier raJlied some of the troops, wlio, after 


renewed displays of cowardice, or want of 
confidence in their officers (it is difficult to 
which influence to attribute their hesitation), 
at last entered the fort, and secured its con¬ 
quest. In the meantime, the oAEcers and theli 
few followers who had entered the wicket 
gate when it was blown open, had been ex¬ 
posed to a fearful conflict. They shat the 
gate out of which the garrison had fled, drew 
a chain across it, and fastened it with a bayo- 
11 et, T wo 0 f their numb er, L lenten ants Ca d e U 
and Hawtrey, returned to bring up assist- 
a nee. Before the runaway soldiers were 
rallied by Shelton, the Aflglmns returned 
(bavnig Jieard of the flight of the English), 

I and forced away the eliain and the bayonet. 
Mackerall fell, bravely fighting to the last. 
Lieutenant Burd and tw^o sepo3''S found shelter 
in a stable, ban ed the gate, anti fired from the 
apertures which "admitted air. Against tliis 
frail post the Affghans directed tiieir whole 
fury: young Burd and his two followers 
flinched not, and kept tlie enemy at bay until 
assistance arrived. When that at last came, 
one of the faithful sepoys was slain, and thirty 
dead Affghans lay around and in the entrance 
of the shattered door of the stable. Edward 
Thornton says, “whenthe fort was gained,the 
gallant pair were found by their companions 
unharmed. The rescue, indeed, was at the 
last moment, for the ammunition of the be¬ 
sieged combatants was reduced to a stock of 
five cartridges.” 

The English had two hundred killed and 
wounded during these conflicts. Captain 
M'Crae was cut down in tlie first charge 
upon the gateway. Captain Westmeath was 
shot in one of the skirmishes witkout. TIio 
efihet of the success was tlmt the enemy aban¬ 
doned the minor adjacent forts. Grain, to a 
considerable extent, was found in one, wliieli 
circumstance cheered the army not a little. 
During the day much of it was removed to a 
safer place. A guard was applied for by the 
commissary to protect the remainder through 
the night, but >vith the infatuation hy wliich 
all the imbecile control of this army was cha¬ 
racterised, this important request was refused. 
Before mornings it was removed by the 
enemy, and another serious deprivation was 
inflicted upon the army. 

On the 13th of November, the enemy 
ai)peared in great force upon tlie heights, and 
fired into the cantonments. Sir Mac 
Naghteu by taking upon himBelf"^ the respon¬ 
sibility, succeeded in inducing the general to 
send out a force to disperse them. The 
British soldierjq both European and nafiye, 
showed a want of courage so unusual witli 
British troops, as to excite the astonishment 
Thornton, ro3. vi. p. 2G. 
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of their officers. The fact was, the men did 
not doubt the courage of their officers, which 
far surpassed their own, but they had lost all 
reliance npou the luilitary capacity of the 
commander'in-chief, and of his principal offi¬ 
cers ; they Avcre therefore unwilling to incur 
peril when life might he thrown away in a 
useless enterprise. The British, however, 
gained their object, and captured one of the 
enemy’s gnus. Another was protected by a 
heavy hre from the Afghan matchlocks, and 
tlie men of the 44th regiment could not be 
stimulated by the words or example of their 
officers to charge and capture it. Tins was 
the second time that regiment, which had so 
highly distinguished itself at Waterloo, bad 
shown a want of British spirit a£Cabid,iiideperL“ 
dent of some minor instances in wliicli it was 
deficient in alacrity and military ardour. As 
the soldiers of the 44th could not be prevailed 
upon to incur the danger of the enemy's fire 
to carry the gun away, Lieutenant Eyre and 
a horse artillery gunner descended into the 
ravine wliere the gun lay abandoned, and 
spiked it. The bad example set by the 44th 
infected the whole of the native infantry. The 
attack made at the instigation of Sir W. 
MacNaghten, had a salutary effect upon the 
Affgbans, who for nearly a w^eek offered the 
Bri ti sh li t tl e mole at ation. The E n gli sh g eii e - 
ral being quite content to be let alone, left 
his enemies to adopt tbeir own course. 

On the 22nd November a contest occurred 
ill the village of Belimaiiroo. Tliat place 
]iad afforded the English some supplies, who, 
utterly tliriftless and incapable, left it unpro¬ 
tected. The Afigbans, to eut off tbe resources 
derived thence, occupied the village without 
bind ranee. When the mischief was effected, 
the English general began to think of the 
inconYenience attending it, and ordered Bfajor 
Swayne, of the 5tli native infantry, with a 
small force of cavalry and infantry, and a 
single gun, to dispossess them. Another gmi 
was sent afterwards. The orders were to 
storm the village. l^Iajor Bwayne, howmver, 
behaved on this occasion precisely as he Lad 
done when ordered to storm the commissariat 
fort. He stood for hours firing at too great 
a distance to do any harm, the infantry 
being under cover with the major, the cavalry 
and artillery being exposed to the long-range 
matchlocks of tlie enemy. Tlie artillery, of 
course, replied as efficiently as their position 
allowed; the cavalry w’ere useless. In the 
evening. Brigadier Slrelton joined the assail¬ 
ants, if such they might be called, and looked 
on while, ns Lady Sale described, they did 
nothing. As the party retired at the close 
of this Ignominious day. Brigadier Shelton 
had the folly to inquire of Lady Sale if she 


did not approve of the Avay in which the 
troops conducted themselves. This brave 
woman, accustomed to witness the heroic 
deeds of her illustrious hush and, and the 
military genius which distinguished him, an¬ 
swered wdtli indignant censure, pointing out 
the absurdities, in a military point of view, of 
the way in which the undertaking had been 
conducted and Lad failed. But not even the 
rebukes, remoiistrances, or scorn of a sensible 
and resolute lady could inspire the EngHsli 
generals wdtU wisdom, or goad them into a 
spirited conduct of the war. Slielton had as 
gallant a beait as ever beat in British bosom, 
but he had not min cl. lie was a good, kind, 
just, honest mau, true to bis country and bis 
duty, blit be had no capacity for tbe respon¬ 
sibility devolved upon him; and the system 
of the British army did not provide that men 
should be at band, as they always might be 
with any considerable body of British troops, 
equal to emergencies such as are coniMon to 
armies. 

The next day Brigadier Shelton went out 
with about one thousand infantry of the 44th 
regiment, and the two native regiments, a 
company of sappers, a squadron of regular 
liglit cavalry, aiiotliov of irregular, and one 
hundred men of Anderson's horse. With 
this force also there was a single gun. This 
error Lady Bale commented upon severely 
and justly at the time. A second gun might 
easily have been sent, so tliat a regular and 
unintennitfcent fire could have been preservoch 
Tbe gun w'as brought to a knoll, which was 
supposed to command the enem^^'s principal 
bivouac. The enemy became Confused, seek¬ 
ing places of shelter, and giving a desultory 
fire from their ju^ails.” Bbelton was urged 
by the mere intelligent of bis officers to storm 
tbe place wkiie tbe enemy w’aa in confusion, 
as the night w’as dark. This he neglected 
to do; for, although personally fearless of 
danger, be was too kind willingly to expose 
bis soldiers, of wdiom lie was fond, to any 
perils that did not promise to bear important 
fruit; and, unfortunately, his judgment was 
seldom clear in that respect. When morning 
dawned and gave the enemy light to pene¬ 
trate the objects and plans of the assailants, 
and fight or fly as tlieir interests might point 
out, Bbelton resolved upon a storm; selecting 
an officer wdio had already repeatedly proved 
himself incompetent, the general filled up the 
measure of his infatuation. Major Bwayne 
was ordered to storm the principal gate. ITe 
could not find it —it was wide ojjen. He in¬ 
stead came upon a small wicket, which was 
barricaded; he did not try to force it, but 
placed his men under cover, where they quietly 
remained out of harm's way, and doing no 
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harm to their eneimeBj until they were called 
off* LieutcBnnt Eyre believeB that Major 
Swayne was obliged to put his men under 
cover, being imable to force the gate. It 
was forced, however, but not by him* Lady 
Sale Eaya a way was made through the space 
it dosed, ""by a few men pulling it down 
with their hands, and hicking at it," The 
place was taken, not because British skill or 
valour accomplished it, but because the gar¬ 
rison, overrating tlie energy and ability of 
their foes, chose to evacuate it and take 
ground on an opposite hill to that occupied 
hy tile British, and separated from it only by 
ft gorge. Perceiving the vaeiliation of the 
English, the Affghans returned to the village 
and re-occupied it with much jiicigment, and 
in considerable force. The brigadier pro¬ 
ceeded to dislodge tlie enemy, who remained 
in position on the opposite height. What¬ 
ever may be conceived as improbable for a , 
general to do under sneb circumstaueea, Bri- | 
gadier Sheltou per formed. He brought for¬ 
ward skirmislierB to the brow of the hill, two 
squares w^ere formed by his infantry, sup¬ 
ported by bis cavalry, the whole force being 
obnoxious to the hre of the Affghans, who 
were covered by crags and mounds of stones 
artificially raised. The conduct of the British 
troopB was dastardly in the extreme. The 
men had not the smallest contidence in Gene¬ 
ral Shelton^s dispositions, and could not be 
brought to hope for any success under either 
Ilia command, or that of General Elph in stone. 
The British skirmishei'a could only be kept to 
their duty by the dauntless exposure of the 
odicers, and their encouragements, remon¬ 
strances, and even taiintB, They could no 
more he iuduced to advance against the 
enemy than in the Crimean \var the soldiere 
of General Windliani could be brought to 
follow him in the Eedan, and for the same 
reason, want of confidence in their leaders. 
In the ease taken for illustration, how’^ever, 
the men fought heroically, so far as depended 
upon their individual action, but Brigadier 
Shelton*a troops showed a craven spirit in 
every form. The akirnu&hera fell back upon 
the main body, and the Affgbau skirmishers 
advanced* as soon as they approached the 
scpiares, the latter gave way. The officers 
did everything that men could do to rally 
them, offeiing immense peetmiary reu^ards to 
capture the enemy’s flag, which met with no 
response. The despicable cowardice of the 
44th regiment was the main cause of all this 
disgrace; for the sepoy regiments had re¬ 
peatedly proved themselves brave and w-ell 
disciplined, but sepoys seldom fight well if 
they see want of courage in the' European 
soldiers, to whom they look for courage in the 


field. Many of the British officers advanced 
and threw stones at the Affghans, the bsee 
men of the 44th looking on without being 
.moved by the heroic example* Captain b 
M acldntosli and Mackenzie, Lieutenants 
Troup, Leighton, and Laing, were among 
the foremost in thus acting, MackintOBh and 
Laing fell. The enemy rushed to seize the 
onlygaii which the English had with them. 
The cavalry were ordered to charge to pre¬ 
vent such a result: they refused to obey. 
Captains Bolt and Collier, and Lieiitenaat 
Wallace, charged the enemy, followed by a 
number of native officers ; the remaining offi¬ 
cers, European and native, made every pos¬ 
sible exertion to induce the men to charge, but 
they would not* The cavalry were all natives* 
Plad there been another infantry regiment of 
Europeans, and a single squadron of European 
cavalry, the disgrace and ruin entailed by the 
cowardice of the 44th regiment might have 
been retrieved. The cavalry looked on, while 
the artillerymen, fighting with dauntless 
Courage—alone brave amidst a demoralized 
army—struggled to retain the gun : all tvere 
cut downi, two killed. The first square of the 
Britisli infantry was running away, the second 
preserved its formation, and the fugitives were 
rallied in its rear, but only after incredible 
labour on the part of their gallant officers. 
This display of order and animation awed the 
enemy, who abandoned the gun. The English 
opened fire, ■which was maintained at some 
distance, hut on tlie enemy again advancing, 
the infantry ran away* The officers once 
more displayed boundless heroism, but in vain; 
not even self-preservation could rally these 
cowards, wlio were cut down by the AifgUanB 
with great slaughter* The pursners gave no 
quarter, and mercilessly hacked the wounded, 
Some of the shah's own infantry, Affghans, 
rallied and fired ; at the same moment Lieu- 
tenant Hardy man arrived a fresli troop 
of horse, who, not partaking of the general 
demoralization, cliarged with effect. One of 
the Affghan chiefs, whether from this display 
of spirit, or from a treftclierons loyalty to tlio 
shah, halted his men. Colonel Oliver, Cap¬ 
tain Mackintosh, and Lieutenants Laing and 
Walker were left dead upon the field* 

When Bhelton advanced against the height 
occupied by the Affghan a, he left on the range 
of knolls whicli his own troops had occupied, 
three compamea of the 37th Bengal native 
infantiy, under Major Kershaw* This small 
force covered the retreat witli (listingniahed 
courage, such as had always characterised 
that corps* They fought with such courage, 
and preserved such order, that to tliem must 
be attributed the safety of those who escaped. 
One of these companies was entirely destroyed, 
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except a corporal and two men. These repre¬ 
sentatives of their eoinpany retired^ preserving 
tlieir coolness and discipline to tlie last. This 
was not the first time in the history of Indian 
wars that the sepoy soldiers showed a forti¬ 
tude superior to the European. Shelton had 
proved himself utterly incapable of any com¬ 
mand whatever. He had the folly and stu¬ 
pidity afterwards to boast of the conduct of bis 
regiment^ tbe 44th, and blame the sepoys for 
the loss of tbe battle^ altliough the Europeans 
set an example of cowardice^ and woiild^ pro¬ 
bably, have been all cut ofi had not their 
JiigM been covered by tbe reserve companies 
of the 37tli Bengal native infantry. 

The military leaders urged Sir W. Mac 
Naghten to negotiate for a retreat, the safety 
of which miglit he guai'auteed. It was ob¬ 
vious that the soldiers ’would not fight under 
the leadership of such men, and so Blac Nagh- 
tcn, sorely against ids own disposition, yielded 
to their miportunities. It was, alter much 
diplomatic trick, arranged that Sliah Sujah 
should descend from his throne, and the 
English abandon Afighaniatan, The shah, 
after much prevarication, refused to abandon 
tbe miisnid, gathered his partizaus around 
him, defended his position, and showed far 
more spirit than hia protectors. The English, 
no longer able to dictate terms to the shah, 
were compelled to make terms lor themselves. 
The soldiers were starving, and were very 
anxious to see the ’war concltided in any way. 
It was finally agreed that the English should 
give up Aflghanistaii, and retire under the 
protection of the chiefs, who wwe to provide 
them wnth beasts of burden and food. The 
animals ’were never provided, and wliat little 
food the English did procure was purchased 
at a most extravagant price. It was at last 
demanded that the Englisli eliould surrender 
their guns and ai4illery ammunition. Some 
demur was made to this, but it was substan¬ 
tially conceded. IMeanwhile the attacks of 
the Afig bans upon the garrison of Gahul con- 
tluned* Blohammed ^^lureefs fort was tlie 
chief point of contest. The Affghans tried to 
blow open the gate with powder, as tlie 
English had done, but not understanding the 
process, the explosion only did harm to them¬ 
selves, They then laid a mine, hut Lieu¬ 
tenant Sturt, "the engineer, the heroic son-in- 
law of Sir Robert Sale, entered the mine in 
tJie night, and destroyed it. 'J'he cowardice of 
the 44tli regiment, however, betrayed the fort 
to the enemy. Tlie garrison consisted of one 
company of that regiment, and one company 
of tbe gallant 87th. Lieutenant Gray, who 
commanded the company of the 44th, was 
wounded, and while getting bis wound dressed, 
the vrhole of his men ran away, climbing 


the walls of the fort to escape, not having had 
a man killed in the defence. The company of 
the 37th, which had behaved well, and lost two 
men, was anxious to defend the place, but 
being abandoned by their European fellow 
soldiers, they also fled, and the Afghans, un¬ 
opposed, walked into the fort. Sturt had been 
carried about in a litter, eufiering from his 
Avounds; yet he w^as the life and soul of the 
garrison, directing everything and animating 
all. Sir Robert Bale and his noble-hear ted 
wife might well be proud of such a son-in-law. 
A company of the 44tb bad garrisoned the 
bazaar, who endeavoured to run away, after 
the example of^heir comrades in the fort, but 
their officers by desperate exertions prevented 
them. A guard of sepoys had to be placed at 
the entrance to prevent the Buropemu from 
deserting. Lieutenant Eyre says that this 
regiment'' had been for a long time previous 
to these occurrences in a state of woeful de¬ 
terioration.’* The fact is, tlie regiment was 
composed of men who had no sympathy with 
British chivalry, and cared nothing for defeat 
to England, or dishonour to the British name. 
At last discipline began to fail in cantonments 
as in the field, and here also the 44th set tbe 
example. 

The winter began now to set in severely, 
and the Engliah became urgent lor the perform¬ 
ance of those stipulations whicli the Afighan 
chiefs had made with Sir . MacNaghten. 
The troops quartered in the Balia-Hissar, left it 
for the cantonments, preparatory to the retire¬ 
ment of the whole body from Cabul. Akbar 
Khan, at this juactiiro, made a proposal that 
the English should occupy the cantonments 
and the Balla-Hissar a few mouths longer, 
that Shah Sujah should be confirmed on 
the throne, that Akhar Khan should be his 
vizier, and that the English should pay a 
large emn of money for the arrangement. 
Akbar also offered to decapitate Ameen 
Oolali Khan, the most sturdy opponent of the 
English, if they would pay for it. Sir William 
replied that England paid no blood money. 
’V^Tietlier this ofended Akbar, or that the 
whole scheme was a pretence to detain the 
English until the passes were so obstructed by 
the winter, that the troops might be more easily 
sacrificed, it is difficult to determine. 

Sir Wilham accepted all the other propo¬ 
sitions : an interview was proposed by Akbar 
and acceded to by Sir William. At the ap¬ 
pointed time, Sir William proceeded to the 
rendezvous accompanied hyOaptainsLawrence, 
Trevor, and Mackenzie. He requested Gene¬ 
ral El phi ns tone to have two guns ready for 
secret service, to keep the garrison on the alert, 
and have the walls strougly manned. He 
suspected treachery. His wishes were so 
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imperfectly attended to, as to draw from him 
Bevorest reproaches npoii the military autho¬ 
rities ; whom, indeed, no disasters conld warn 
and no experience teach. The general had 
even the incredible foliy to write a letter to 
the envoy, remonstrating against this demand 
for employing his troops in sneh a manner. 
Xeither Elpliinstone nor Shelton 'were capable 
of transacting any business of importance, or 
of comprehending military measures which 
rc(]^uired thought, foresight, or combination. 
The spot selected for the interview was nearly 
screened from view from the cantonments hy a 
range of Icnohs. left the small 

escort allowed him by the military chiefs at 
Bome distance; he, and the three officers who 
had accom 2 >anied him, advanced to the ap¬ 
pointed place. Ahbar Khan arrived soon 
after, attended by several otlicr chiefs, among 
them the brother of the man whom he had 
proposed to decapitate. A carpet was spread 
and the conference was opened. Soon after, a 
number of armed men drew near, and formed 
a circle at some distance. Captain Lawrence 
remarked, that as the conference was secret, I 
these men should be ordered away. Akbar 
replied that it w'os of no consequence, as all 
were in the secret. He then cried aloud, 
Seise 1 ” and the envoy and his three com¬ 
panions were disarmed and pinioned, and 
borne away prisoners* Sir William had just 
before presented Akbar with a pair of pistols; 
with one of these he shot the envoy, with the 
other Captain I’revor. The other two were 
spared, and the mangled remains of their 
companions and seniors were paraded before 
them. The hands of Hiv William Mac Xagliten 
'Were cut oO', carried about, and thrown in at 
the w'indow wdiere the surviving officers were 
imprisoned. As soon as the officers ^vere 
seiaed, the escort ran away, excepting one 
man, who was almost cut to pieces by AkbaFs 
adherents. Sir William had ordered the 
body-guard to follow him; they did so for 
some distance, hut fled at the commencement 
of danger. Bir William has been blamed for 
trusting to Akbar, but he had no other course 
open to him. He had no confidence in the 
generals, who "were little better than fools. 
He had no confidence in the soldiers, for, 
although 'the sepoys w^ere disposed to stand 
firm, the 44th, the only European regiment, 
were cowards, or at all events Indisposed to 
light when only British honour was concerned, 
without any prospective advantage to them¬ 
selves. 

When tidings of this terrible treachery 
arrived at the cantonments, no call of honour 
Was made upon the army, no generoua effort 
of devotion made to rescue the living, or save 
the slain from insult; nothing chivalr.ous, 


brave, wise, or noble was attempted; the 
stolid generals listened and wondered. Wliile 
they were pondering over the events of dis¬ 
aster and humiliation of which they were 
themselves the occasion, Akbar Khan sent in 
a new treaty, or, rather that which had already 
been agreed to, with three new articles 
Ist That the British officers should leave all 
their guns behind, except six.^ 2nd. That 
they should give np all their treasure. Bid. 
Tliat the hostages already heUl hy the 
Affghans should be exchanged for married 
men with tlieir wives and children. The 
couneil met to consider these propositiona. 
Major Eidred Pottinger (wlio, as Lieuteuant 
E. Pottinger, had so gallantly defended 
Herat) acted as political agent. He urged 
the council to refuse such disgracefnl terms, 
to hold their ground, and act with spirit, or 
to attempt a retreat to Jellalabad. The 
council determined to accept Akbar’s terms, 
in spite of Major Pottinger's warnings that 
he only intended to betray them. Bribes 
were offered by the councii to married officers 
to entrust themselves and their wives and 
their families in the hands of the Affgliaiis. 
Borne were found to acquiesce, hut only some. 
This part, therefore, of Akhar’a demand could 
not be complied with ’. The council consisted 
of General Elphinstone, Brigadier-general 
Bhclton, Brigadier Anquetil, Colonel Cham¬ 
bers, Captain Bellew, and Captain Grant. 
Geueral El ph ins tone 'uTOte to Akbar that It 
was contrary to the honour of his country to 
surrender ladies as hostages. Akbar obtain¬ 
ing the hills for fourteen lacs, and the con¬ 
cession of all hia other demands, accepted 
married hostages, without their families. 
Captains Lawrence, Mackenzie, and BMimer, 
were therefore sent into the cantouments- 
Oaptains Lrnramond, Walsh, Warburton, 
Webb, Connolly, and Airey, 'were to remain 
as married hostages, Akbar undertook to 
take charge of the sick and wounded that 
might he left iu Cabnl after the English 
troops should depart. On the Cth of January 
the British set out upon their marcli. 

Before giving an account of this marcls, it 
is necessary to refer to the events which were 
taking place in other parts of Affghanistan, 
while humiliation exhausted itself upon the 
army at Cabul. 

The revolt against Shah Snjah appenred 
simultaneousiy in every part of ins unexpect¬ 
edly acquired dominions* In the middle o| 
November, 1841, Major Pottinger, political 
agent In Kohistan, accompanied by 
tenant Houghton, adjutant of the Goorkha 

* A previous proposal to abandon all their canuon sad 
artillciy amuinnitjou had at iii’st been conceded, u 
ulEimatdy was not agreed opon. 
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regiment in Llie Blmirs servicCj attended by a ' 
Kiugle eoldier of Ids corp^j entered Gabul, 

1 laving been obliged to abandon his post, and 
make his way through incredible difficulties, 
iiardshfps, and dangers to head-quarters* 
Lieutenant Itattray, Major Pot linger's assist¬ 
ant, had heeii murdered. In defending Cha¬ 
re Uer, the major was wounded, and the chief 
military officer, Captain Codrington, killed* 
During the defencej so scarce was water that 
for a conaiderahle time only half a wine glass 
was allowed to each man, and at last even 
that could not be dispensed. The native 
troops began to desert from the garrison, and 
finally mutiined. The ASgdians, assisted by 
the Blohammedans in the pay of the British, 
attempted to murder Lieutenant Hoiightom 
Finally, Pottinger and Houghton retreated, 
leading out the dispirited garrison, who one 
by one dropped aivay by desertion or death, 
until only the soldier who entered Gabul ndth 
them remained, 

TJiere u ae a remarkable sameness exhibited 
in the retreats accomplished or attempted by 
the J'jUglisli in remote ganisons or outposts* 
Nearly all those places were imperfectly gar- 
jisoned, a fault common to the English in 
India. Captain AVhite, in his political paper 
on the cause of anotlier war—that with Bir- 
mah—^made this pertinent remark;—A very 
injudicious practice prevailed in India of i>ost- 
ing small iletaclmients to impede the move¬ 
ments of formidable armies, so far in advance 
from the he ad-quarters of the division as to 
preclude the possibility of their receiving 
timely reinforcement if attacked; a practice 
that from the train of e%dl consequences it has 
jM'odnced, loudly calls for the intervention of 
authority, as heedlessly and unnecessarily ex¬ 
posing the lives of the troops, and injurious to 
the interest of the service, by cutting up their 
forces in detail, damping tlie spirit of their 
men, and encouraging tm enemy to advance 
from the prospect of an easy triumph.” The 
habit of establislung weak, unconnected, and 


unsupported outposts and garrisons, was ex¬ 
emplified by many instances from the war 
with Nepanl, by the same officer. 

Dr. Grant fell a victim on the retreat of 
lilajov Pottinger from Kohistam Lientenants 
Maule and \Yhelan tried to maintain them¬ 
selves in a fort, but were deserted by iha 
sepoys and Aifghans in the sbaffis service, 
and then barbarously murdered. Gap tain 
Wood burn proceeded with a detachment from 
Ghizui, hoping to reach Cabuh He was sur¬ 
prised, and tbo whole detachment cut offi It 
appears as if the very imminency of the dan¬ 
ger, instead of inciting to vigilance, pre¬ 
vented it. When Sir Robert Sale made good 
his march from Cabnl to Jellalabad, he left 
a considerable force at Giindamucli:, The 
majority of tlte men deserted to the enemy, 
the remainder refused to bold the place, but 
consented to retire upon Jellalabad, whither 
their commaniler, Cajjtain Burnes, succeeded 
ill conducting them* He lost all his baggage 
and two gima, w'bich the sepoys refused to 
de fend. A noth er d e tach me n t o f Sale' a brigad e 
was left at Pesh Boolak, to hold that post as 
long as possible, and when no longer able to 
do so, they were to retreat upon Jellalabad. 
This party consisted of Affgbans and Hindoos 
in the shah’a service, who refused to iiold the 
position. The Hindoos began to desert, but 
the enemy pat tliem to death, which circum- 
stance prevented the desertion of the re¬ 
mainder. Captain Ferris cut bis way through 
the enemy and arrived at Jellalabad, having 
lost all his stores and treasure, to the value of 
thirty-eight thousand rupees. Ills loss iu 
personal prfqjerty was also heavy. These 
instances of the dangers and heroism of the 
officers, and the dastardly conduct of the 
sliali's forces, and of the natives in the British 
service, arc specimens of the general aspect of 
affairs, wdiile yet the Hon. General Elpiiin- 
stone and lus alter Colonel Bbelton, were 
conducting affairs at Cabul from one degree 
of shame and disaster to another. 


CHAPTER CXIIL 

llEriJE.iT OF THB BRITISH FROM CTBUL.—DESfRlJCTION OF THE ARMY, 


Ox the 6til of January the army of General 
EJphinsfone departed fl'om Cabul The plains 
were deep in snow, and the magnilicent 
nioinitain range presented to the eye vast 
piles of dazzling white, a scene the most sin¬ 
gular and 'striking to Europeans. So pene- 
tratiug was the cold tliat no clothing could 

VOL. H. 


resist it. The Asiatics in the British army 
of course suffered most, more even tiian the 
womeii, wives and daughters of officers and 
soldiers, by whom the disjiirited troops were 
accompanied, The crowd,” as Lieutenant 
Eyre calls this anuy, airiounteii to 4500 
fighting men, 12,000 camp ibllowers, and 
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mauy women and children The author just 
quoted enunieratee the strictly military portion 
of the retreating body os follows —'^One 
troop of horse artillery, 90; her majesty’s 41th 
foot, 600; = 690 Europeans* oth regiment 
of light cavalry, two equadrons, 260; 5th 
fihah's irregular ditto (Anderson’s), 500; 
Skinner's horse, one ressala, TO; 4th irregular 
ditto, one ditto, 70; mission escort, or body¬ 
guard, 70; = 970 cavalry. 5th native in¬ 
fantry, TOO; 67th ditto, GOb; 54th ditto, GoO; 
6t.h sliah’a infantry, 600; sappers and miners, 
20; shaVs ditto, 240; half the mountain- 
train, 30; — 2840* Total, 4500* 8ix Iiorse- 
artillery guns ; tliree mountain-train ditto*" 

At nine o'clock in the moniing the ad^’^ance 
left the cum tollmen ts, and untii evening the 
throng contintied to issue from their gates. 
TJie A%hans, like all Mohammedan peoples, 
faithless, tired upon the retiring force, killing 
Lieutenant Hardyraan of the 5th light cavalry, 
and ahoiit fifty troopers, who endeavoured to 
cover the march. As soon as the British 
cleared tiie cantonments all order was lost; 
the incapacity of the commanders became more 
conspicuous than ever* The body they com¬ 
manded ceased at once to be an army, and the 
^vhole became one confused mass of fugitives* 
The confusion could hardly be increased when 
night closed around the weary \yay of the 
dispirited liost. The darkness was lessened 
by the glare from the cautamucuts and the 
Britisli residency, wlience arose a sheet of 
flame; the fanatics having set fire to the 
buildings* Many of the sepoys and camp fol¬ 
lowers dropped down dead before the generals 
ordered a hfdt; many more perished before 
the moTning's dawn. 

The Afifghan chiefs had calculated upon such 
results, and therefore delayed the execution 
of the convenlion which w as supposed to ensure 
the Britisli a safe retreat, until w’iiiter, so stern 
in those elevated regions, had tborouglily set 
in* When General El phinstone halted his mise¬ 
rable followers, he had no plan for their en¬ 
campment, and disorderintensiflocl misery* The 
second day's march w^as more confused than the 
first, although even Generals Elphinatone and 
Shelton must have felt that upon the preser¬ 
vation of order rested safety, Sir Charles 
Kapier'swell known words of severe and just 
censure upon the management of British Indian 
armies on tlie march, were fatally exemplified 
in the manner in \vhich the British general 
conducted his troops. One of the shah’s regi¬ 
ments disappeared in the night, having either 
gone over to the enemy, or returned to Cabul 
in the hope of aiding Shah Sujali* Numerous 
am all detachuients of Afighaiig hung upon the 
flanks of the dejected corps* These w’ere 
supposed to he the escort jiromised by the 


chiefs, who had obtained the bUlti for fourteen 
lacs of rupees* This delusion was soon dis¬ 
pelled, for before the second day's disastrous 
niarcli terminated, the rear-guard, almost the 
only semblance of order maintained by the 
geuerals, was attacked* The British force, 
upon which the duty of guarding the rear de¬ 
volved, was composed of the 44th regiment, 
the mountain-guns, an d a squadron of irre¬ 
gular horse. The gnus w'ere captured in tlie 
sudden and unexpected onset* The 44tii 
I regimeut was ordered to retake them, but 
showing their usual cowardice, of wdiich they 
betrayed no shame, they refused to advance* 
Lieutenant White, at the head of his brave 
artilJerymen, advanced and spiked the gmis 
in defiance of the efforts of the Aflghans to 
prevent them* Lady Sale, in her Jouroal, 
describes this achievement as most herioc- 
aily performed. Lieutenant Eyre has been 
accused of partiality in describing the bravery 
of the European artillerymen in contrast to 
the despicable conduct of the 44th; but Lady 
Bale, the wife of au infantry officer, could 
liave no such motive, and her language is still 
stronger than that of the indignant artillery 
officer* The euow now became ao heavy tbat 
the horses could not drag the gnus through it, 
so that it was necessary to spike ten more. 

It was discovered that Akbar Klian was with 
th e cn emy. Co mmuni ca tion a w'ere op en ed wit li 
him, and an appeal made to the honour of that 
traitor and niurdever to fulfil his engagement 
to escort the British safely. He replied that 
lie liad been sent from Gahul for that purpose; 
that the English, having marched before per- 
niiasion had been given, had occasioned tbe 
attack; that Sir llobert Bale had refused to 
deliver up Jellalabad according to the treaty 
between General Elphinatone and the chiefs 
of Cab III; that hostilities must he renewed 
unless that treaty were fullUled, and six 
hostages surrendered to him to ensure the 
abandonment of Jellalabad by Bir llobert; 
and finally, that the British must not march 
beyond Tezeen, until Sir Robert Sale marched 
out of JeUalahad* It was agreed that the 
British slioukl halt at Boo thank until the fol¬ 
lowing morning* Hay had scarcely daw’ned 
when, without any attempt to continue the 
negotiation begiiii the previous evening, a 
fierce onslaught was made upon the rear¬ 
guard, Whether animated by despair, or that 
some imaccouutable fit of bravery came upon 
tliem, the 44tb, led by Major Thain, gal¬ 
lantly repulsed the attack* 

The British entered the Pass of Eoothank 
on the third day. This pass ia five miles long, 
narrow, and tlie sides precipitous and very 
elevated* A stream pioured tbrongh it, which 
fell from its lofty source wdth such extraor- 
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dinary rapidity tliat it was not frozen except 
at the edgeSj and where it had overflowed its 
hanks sheets of smooth, clear ice rendered the 
passage of man and beast most difficult So 
binding was this river, that travellers must 
cross it twenty-eight times in going through 
the pass. At the entrance from Cabul the 
defile ^Yas much wider than at any place 
between it and the opposite entrance, where 
the widtU of the ravine was narrowest. The 
heights were covered M'ith fanatics. It is 
scarcely possilde to conceive perils more 
imminent and a situation more affiicting than 
that which fell to the lot of those who had 
had so many opportunities of gaining victory 
and renown at Oabul; and when it ^vas too late 
to obtain those advantages, had oppoi'tnnities 
of dying nobly the soldier's death upon tields 
of not altogether IidpeJess combat. Onward 
marched the forlorn multitude. For a time 
the dith royal regiment and the 5itli native 
infantry maintained the duties of rear-guard, 
but when they began to suffer severely, they 
abandoned military order and ran towards the 
front, forcing their way forward as they could. 
How it was that the enemy did not fall sword 
in hand upon the whole host is scarcely con¬ 
ceivable ; probably the litful displays of anima¬ 
tion on the part of the 44th may have deterred 
eucli a result. Three thousand of the fugitives 
were skin in the dreadful passage, and the 
survivors emerged from it wounded and woe 
struclf. 

iiorribie as were these disasters, ivorse 
awaited the forlorn Jiost. ^Vhen they reached 
Kh oord-Cahul flic cold became more intense, 
the country being more elevated; to tliis 
misery ivas added a fall of snow, rendering 
progress slower. There were no tents; no wood 
could be gathered to light fires, and the sup[>Iy 
of food was already nearly exiiausted. The 
camp remained that night imassailech In the 
morning no efforts were made by the generals 
to restore order. Two hours before the time 
fixed for marching, the greater portion of the 
troops and nearly all the camp followers went 
on, setting the general orders at defiance. 
They were ludueed to halt by information 
that Akhar Khan had ]»romised provisions, 
and requested General Elphinstone to Jialt, 
that arrangemeiUa might be made by the 
chief to draw off the Aifghans from the line 
of march, except a force of his own to form 
an escort. The real object was to bring 
up his men, as tliey couM not march so 
quickly through the liiila as the fugitive 
British througli the defiles. The whole of 
the British were against delay; tliey did not 
trust AkbaFs promises; they had preferred 
flight to battle, and knew that the only 
remaining chance of safety was in making 


that flight rapid. One more marcli would 
have brought them to a lowei" level of 
country, and free them from the snow. Yet 
the generals did lialt. To adopt any course 
requiring promptitude or energy, even when 
it afforded the only hope of safety, was im¬ 
possible to them. While the English halted, 
Akbar proposed that the ladies, children, and 
married officers should be surrendered to liis 
protection, he promising faithfully that they 
should he escorted a day’s march behind the 
retreating army . The generals complied with 
tills demand, notwithstanding the astonishment 
exjvressed by the inferior officers. The sur¬ 
render was made, and two ^vonnded officers 
ivere added to tlie number of hostages, for such 
they really became. The provisions w^Mch 
he promised to send never came. Famishing 
witli cold and hunger, the British again began 
their perilous march, until another night, with 
all its horrors, fell ujion the footsore, bleeding, 
and beaten crow’d. It was a terrible night, 
numbers dying from exhaustion, cold, hunger, 
and wounds. There had been experience, 
such ns might have profited all, of the neces¬ 
sity of discipline, and tlie danger of disorder; 
but the soldiery and camp followers were not 
taught the lesson. The next morning saw 
tiie tiimnlt and disorganization of former days, 
if possible, increased. Ml were terror struck: 
nearly all the Hindostanee soldiers and camp 
followers 'were frost-bitten. Akbar Khan's 
success in causing General Elphinatoiie to 
halt was fatal, This day’s march brought 
the crisis. In a narro'w gorge, between two 
precipitous hills, the enfeebled fugitives were 
attacked from the heights above with ade- 
etructive fire, until the gorge was nearly 
choked witli the dying and the dead. The 
native infantry were here either skin, left 
wounded in the pass to he afterwards murdered 
or perish of coUt or throwing away their arms 
and accoutrements they fled, willing to serve 
the enemy, or hoping to find a hiding-place. 
When resistance seemed no longer possible, 
the enemy, bounding down the declivities, 
attacked the British, sword in hand; the 
w'hpla of the baggage was captured, and with 
It the public treasure. Part of the advanced 
guard, or what might more appropriately he 
called the advanced portion of the cro'ivd, 

. emerged from the pass, and the officers with 
it succeeded in inducing a halt to cover the 
progress of the remainder. Stragglers reached 
them, some frightfully wounded, the remain¬ 
der of the main body of the force had been 
cut to pieces. The force now mustered 
seventy men and officers of the 44th, a hun¬ 
dred and fifty native cavalry, fifty horse ar¬ 
tillerymen, with one 12-pound howitzer: the 
camp followers still amounted to several bun- 
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dreils, exclusivG/of the wound eel, and disaMed j 
by fvost-bite, Akbar Kliaii proposed that • 
the whole force slioidd be disarmed and placed 
under his protection. For once General 
Elphinstoue refused the msidioiis oYertnres 
of the murderer of Sir W, ^lac Xaghteii, The 
progress of the force was resumed with some¬ 
what more of order. Again a narrow pass 
lay in its line of march, and again the heights 
were covered with the maiksmen of the 
enemy. Brigadier Sliclton displayed some 
of his old brave spirit; he tluew out ekir- 
mibhers, made dispositions which were sen¬ 
sible, and suck a demons tratiou of decision 
as deterred tlje A%hans from falling upon 
the British with the sword, and the force 
anived, fdter some furtlier ensualtics, hi the 
Tezeen valley. Lieutenant Eyre describes 
these Afighau rides as “ the best marksmen 
in the world:” one can hardly credit such 
an opinion, wlien such a force as that com¬ 
manded by General Elpliinstone could march 
through a series of passes, of such a nature 
that a single British regiment, unless formed 
of men like the 44th, might have defended 
any of them against the march of fifty , 
thousand men. In some places those passes 1 
■were a mere gorge, in others the turns were I 
sharp and Budden, bo angular that before they 
were attained the towering rock appeared 
right before the advancing army, and on 
these crags the Aftghaus were perched or 
crouching with more or less cover, their long- 
range firearms pointed to the passage he low. 
Were they niarksrtieii of the ability for which 
Licutenant Eyre gives them credit, not a man 
of General Elphiustone’s army would have 
emerged from the first pass. The opinion 
here given of Lieutenant Eyre's estimate of 
the Afighan sharp-shooters is not unsup¬ 
ported, One who had abundant opportunity 
of ohscrving them, says of similar attempts 
against the passage of General England's forces 
between Caudahar and Gliizin,that they failed 
from deficient aim as ^xe\\. as deficient courage 
of tlie assailants:—“The enemy m^ide no 
stand, rapidly retreating from liill to hill, and 
keeping so far out of range that w’ith all 
their fire they hut Blighlly wounded two of 
our people,” The same observer thus ex¬ 
presses lumself on another occasion:—"It 
is diflieiilt to credit all that one hears of 
the superior marksmanship of these people, 
I can imagine that well screened behind a 
rock witli a rest for their piece and a fixed 
mark, they may hit at considerable distances; 
but when compelled to move as in foliownng 
on enemy, or retreating from height to height, 
they appear to do very little execution, with 
a great expenditure of amunmition,” 

^ Pev, J. N, Alien, 


Had the British maintained order and mUi- 
tary discipline on the march from Cabul to 
Tezecu, and had General Elphinstoue dis¬ 
trusted Akbar Khan and shown any tolerable 
skill mid spirit, the loss would not have been 
one-third what it was. 

Ill the valley of Tezeeii, Akhar again 
sought to induce the British to delay, or to 
suTrender their arms and trust to his ]n'o- 
tectioin The general this lime refused all 
parley, and ordered the troops to move upon 
Jngdulluck, twenty-two miles distaiiL It 
was thoTighfc just possible that Sale iniglit 
send or bring eoioe succour thither, fi'iie 
■^voimdcd, those unable to walk, and the 
remaining gun, were abandoned in the valley, 
and the men w'ent on more hoijefully tlian 
hitlmuto on their desperate march. At seven 
o'clock in the evening they began to move, 
hoping to reach the proposed destination 
before day. It was morning when the ad¬ 
vance reached Kutterrung, little more than 
half tlie distance. The camp followers, who 
formed a column between the advance and 
rear-guard, hesitated to go on when the fire 
of the Afighans was at all active, w'ho were 
guided in liie dischai'ge of their pieees by the 
noise made by the retreat, as the darkness wa^; 
too dense to admit of deliberate aim, Blieltou, 
who bTought up the reav-guard, Avas luiable 
to get his men forward Irom the ohslruetioii 
presented by the swaying to and fro of llie 
centre oolumn. The brigadier displayed greflt 
activity during this night, but all liL ex¬ 
ertions were fruitless as to quickeniug tlm 
inarch of the native “followers,” Jngdiilluck 
was I'caclicd in the evening, and Ahbnr 
Khau opened his usual negotiations, inducing 
a Imlt, and at the same time encircling the 
British by the fire of his infantry. Cowardice 
only prevented the Aifghaus from closing in 
upon their victims. Captain Bygrove, at the 
head of fifteen Europeans, crept up the acclivity 
of a hill which was crowned witii ten times 
their number of enemies, who (led with craven 
speed. The issue of tlie conference was that 
AkbarKhan protested that the hostile aitacha 
of the AlTglmns arose from the violation of the 
convention of Cabul by the British, 
Robert Sale felt it to be bis duty to disregard 
that treaty, especially as one of its articles was 
the sniTcnder of Jellnlabad. Akhar Kban 
considered that hostilities were justifiable so 
long ns the Btipulatioii that the Britisli would 
evacuate Affghanistan remained unfulfilled 
He now demanded that Brigadier Shelton and 
Captain Johnson should be Btirrenclered as 
hostages for the fulfilment of the treaty of 
Cabul, so far as Jellalabad was concerned- 
General Flj^htnstoiie accepted these terns. 
The general was also invited to a conference to 
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set lie the nmtLev finally. The commander- 
in-chief gave the command^ pro (cm. to 
Ilrigadicr Anqnetllj and attended the pro¬ 
posed Interview with the officers designated 
by Akbar for hostages. They vvere received 
with courtesy and hospitality^ and were ac¬ 
commodated with tents for the night. The 
next morning conferences began between the 
British officers and a number of Aflglian chiefs; 
Akbar Khan playing the part of mediator. 
Nothing decided was accomplished^ and as 
the day advanced General Elphinstone pre¬ 
pared to return. Hcj however, soon found 
that his own despicable folly had made hinij 
his second in cojnmaiuh ^lud an intdiigeiife 
and gallant officer. Captain Johnson, prisoners, 
TJie mode in wliich he placed himself in the 
]vowcr of an enemy whom he Jaiewwas likely 
jiist to act as he did, might give rise to the 
sTispfcion that he desired such a result to 
secure his own safety* Such an imputation 
has never been cast upon him, and it is fiiir to 
presume was never deserved, bnt the absolute 
absurdity of Lis conduct on any other sup¬ 
position might well lead to such a surmise. 
The British looked anxiously for the return 
of their generals, and the tidings of their ne- 
got iations, Major Thaiu and Cap tain Skiniier 
rode some distance in the direction of Akbar's 
camp, in their anxiety to observe if any mes¬ 
senger were on the way; they v^ere attacked, 
and Captain Skinner wounded mortally. It 
would surprise the reader that these officers 
should expose themselves to be waylaid and 
cut-off, when they saw that the Affghans ob¬ 
served no truce,—if any occurrence, however 
irrational, in conn ecfion with that arniy could 
create surprise, after its conduct on the morn¬ 
ing of the first revolt at Cabiil. Akbar gained 
fresh delay by these proceedings. Hunger, 
thirst, and cold, and the assassin fire of the 
foe, made au additional number of victims. 
Another day and night were wasted, and at 
last the little force moved on, in the hope 
that it might reach Jellalabad, After a sliort 
march, which the enemy had not anticipated, 
it was pursued by ovcrwdielming number a, 
every part of the eorintry sending its tribe to 
participate in the slaughter of the infidels* 
The enemy still kept up a murderous fire^ 
ibaring, with all their nnmhers, a dose combat 
with the British, or supposing that with less 
loss to themselves tliey might pick off the 
whole by a distant fire, A night made 
mournful by the expectation tliat it would 
])rove their last, gave place to a day des¬ 
tined to prove the gloom}^ anticipation w^ell- 
founded* Twelve officers, witli what was 
left of the cavalry, rode on, as their delay i 
could have afforded no protection to the 
infantry. There were a few other small parties | 


of mounted men* The infantry followed, but 
as they approached Gundamuck the smaliiiess 
of their numbers was exposed by daylight* 
The enemy refused to negotiate ; an appetite 
for the blood of the infidels raged in the 
big oted M u ssul m ans. Ab out tw e nty me n and 
a few officers took up a positiou on a height* 
The Aflghans ranged themselves on an oppo¬ 
site lieight, pouring raatchioek volleys upon 
the crags w'here the few English were posted* 
These men, detennin ed to sell their lives dearly, 
maintained a steady fire, beneath which most 
of the foremost Affghans fell* Several times 
the enemy charged tliese few British soldiers 
sword in band, but were repulsed with signal 
slaughter* At last, one charge in overwlielm- 
ing numbers completed the destruction of the 
British infantry* Some few, desperately 
wounded, escaped* Captain Sou ter was one 
of these* He tied the colours of his regiment 
round his waist, and thus preserved it* The 
enemy, however, preferred blood to banners— 
they were l^Iolianimedans* The cavalry was 
on ahead, but the Affghans lined the way, and 
six fell dead under *Hhe slugs” of the Affghan 
pieces on the way to Futtehabad, wliere the 
survivors arrived* The inhabitants received 
them with warm expressions of sympathy, 
and hospitably entertained them* Had these 
officers among the poor fugitives been taught 
in their youth the genius and spirit of the 
Mohammedan religion, they would have dis¬ 
trusted such manifestations of kindness* 
^Vbile the wanderers were partaking of the 
refreshments they so much requbed, their 
hosts armed themselves, rushed upon them, 
killed two of their number ; the rest, with dif¬ 
ficulty, and by dint of hard fighting, were 
enabled to remount and ride away. Their 
entertainers also took horse and pursued and 
cut down the wlioJe party, except Dr* Brydon, 
wlio alone reached Jellalabad, like the last 
of Job^s servants, escaping to tell the story 
of‘destruction* 

^Yliile the events which have been de¬ 
scribed occurred at Cabul, at Jellalabad, and 
in the passes between those two places, very 
similar transactions were occurring in other 
parts of Shall Sujalds dominions* At 
Ghi^jut, Colonel Palmer, the British officer 
in command there, found himself in a situation 
quite desperate, from tlm ]>rcssure of the 
enemy on every side. Colonel Palmer wrote 
to General Elplnnsfone, at Cabul, and to Sir 
W illiam Mac Naghteu, for orders and counsel, 
but could obtain neltlier* Time ivas in this 
ivay consumed wdiich could not be afterwards 
redeemed* Colonel Pidmer relied upon the 
fidelity of the inliabitauts, who, wdth Bfoham- 
medan falsehood and hypoermy, pretended 
loyalty to Shah Sujah^ and friendship to tlie 
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English- All tlie while they were in cor- 
reepondonce with their co-religiomsts oiUeide, 
and suggesting a plan for gaining the latter 
admission to the city. This plot was success¬ 
ful; the British, taken by surprise, fought 
desperately, and after twenty-four hours of 
sanguinary struggle, were obliged to give up 
the eity, and retire to the citadel, where they 
continued to bid defiance to the foe imtil the 
1st of March, 1842, ton weeks after the town 
was lost. During that period the British 
endured, with uncommon hardiliood, cold, 
hn n ge r, an d pri v at i on s of e very Idn d, a ter 

at last failed. This decided the necessity of 
surrender. A command had also arrired from 
General Elphinstone to give up the place, in i 
virtue of the treaty of Herat. It was arranged 
that the garrison should march out of the 
citadel In six days, that a certain portion of 
the city should be set apart for their residence 
until they were prepared to march, when they 
Tvere to leave for India, with all their bag¬ 
gage, colours flying, and an escort of Affghaii 
cavalry. The Affghaii chiefs bound them¬ 
selves, by an oath upon the Koran, to abide 
by theso'stipulations. The oath was of course 
violated the moment an opportunity presented 
itself; the blood of the infidel, more than pos¬ 
session of city or citadel, ^vas desired by these 
fanatics. On the 6th of March the British 
left the citadel, and took up the quarters in 
the city assigned to them ; on the Ith, when 
off their guard, they were attacked, not only 
by the multitude but by the guns of the cita¬ 
del, under the direction of the chiefs. The 
commander of the citadel, Bhumaoodeeii, a 
nephew of Dost Mohammed, offered to spare 
the officers on condition of their surrender to 
him, and giving np the sepoys to massacre. 
This was indignantly refused, and the attack 
continued till many officers and men fell The 
sepoys, pereeivung that all must eventually 
perish, resolved to steal away, and attempt to 
march upon Peek avoir, They informed their 
officers of their intention, and wished them to 
accompany them, but expressed their resolu¬ 
tion, with or vdthout their officers, to attempt 
an escape. The officers in vain dissuaded the 
men, and as they knew the attempt must end 
in tlie destruction of all, tliey surrendered 
themselves to Shumsoodeen Khan. The 
sepoys cleverly made their way through a 
hole in the outer wall of the town. They had 
not gone far when a heavy fall of snow puz¬ 
zled them as to their route. The Affghane 
were eoou in pursuit, and the unfortunate 
fugitives W'ere either cut to pieces or made 
prisoners. It is not likely that had their 
officers accompanied them, Letter fortune 
would have attended the retreat. Whether 
their officers were bound in honour to have 


gone with them, is a point in military casu¬ 
istry not so eaaOy decided. If the officers 
believed, as appears to have been the case, 
that whatever hope existed was in con¬ 
nection with a defence of the quarter of the 
town they occupied, and that to retire from it 
was to incur certain destruction, which the 
sepoys were resolved to risk, then it is evi¬ 
dent that the gentlemen in command of the 
force adopted the only course open to them. 
The captive officers were treated with bar¬ 
barity, and barely escaped being murdered. 

The fall of Ghizni produced a moral effect 
to the disadvantage of the British, ^vhich was 
felt all over Affghanistan. Colonel Palmer 
behaved with skill and spirit when obliged to 
stand on his defence, but he did not possess 
the general Intellectual qualities necessary 
tbrthe jjost he occupied, however, as a mili¬ 
tary man, he was worthy of confidence, and in 
the^ hour of emergency acquitted himself with 
honour and discretion. He was outwitted as 
easily as Elphinstone and Ms coadjutors, and 
reposed trust in the Mohammedan chiefs and 
people, which an acquaintance with the historv 
oE the Mohammedan imposture, and its effects 
upon the minds of men, would have forbidden. 

Cnndahar,like Jellalabad,held out. Genernl 
1^0tt commanded the garrison, and he was a 
man of the Sir Robert Sale type. There 
were some follies perpetrated at Candahav, hut 
they Avere political, not military. \^’hen the 
insurrection broke out, an attempt was made 
to bribe the chiefs. They took a lac of rupees 
among them, and continued quiet as long aa 
tliey receiA'^ed money. As soon as the iustab 
nieuta of the stipulated amoimt were ex¬ 
hausted, they commenced hostilities. Among 
the men who so acted, was a nephew of the 
reigning monarch, for Avhoin the English had 
expended and suffered so much. Part ol the 
troops ordered to return to India by Loid 
Auckland, belonged to the garrison of Canck- 
har, and consisted of Colonel !&Iaclarens bri¬ 
gade. This body was proceeding on its 
homeward route, when it heard of the de- 
struetion of Captain Woodburn and his troops 
on their way from Ghizni to Cabnl. This 
led them to halt; and they were soon after 
ordered to return to Candabar, Had they 
proceeded, they must in great part have 
perished, and the residuary garrison of Can- 
dahar could not have been saved by even the 
genius of Nott. General Elphinstone ordered 
Kott to send him assistance. This onieJ' 
came too late; the way was covered with 
snow. Hott. however, Maclaren 

to conduct hia brigade thither if poasible. 
Fortunately for the garrison of Canda- 
har, and, perhaps, unfortunately for that o 
Cnhub he did not succeed. The phyaieal 
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obstacles ’n’ere insiiTaioimtable. Wiieii Alcbar 
Kliaii bad destroyed the garrieoa of Oabul on 
their dreary and bluody march, he colleeted 
an immense force, with the object of accom¬ 
plishing the same Buccesa at Candahar. xis 
has been already shown, he received from the 
indomitable Sir llobert Sale aignal defeat at 
J ellalahad. Akbar, wi th indefatigable activity 
and diligencej appeared with his foTCes before 
Cnndahav, and selected a position near to the 
town, protected by a morass along liis front. 
Nott determined to lose no time in giving 
him battle, and, on the 12th of January, 
marched out with all bis army, except the 
troops left to guard the cantonments* The 
enemy delivered a rapid and heavy matchlock 
fire, and fled m the British prepared to charge, 
without encountering a single bayonet. The 
flight was so eager that pursuit was inef- 
fectuah The moral effect of tliat battle, like 
that of the battles fought by Sale, wa.s to 
deter the Aflglians from a near approach to 
the place, and to awe the inhabitants of tbe 
whole district. 

In the midst of these tnumplia and reverses 
of the British arms, the man whose unfaithful 
selection of a general led to the disasters eii« 
dured, left India for England, where he in* 
cur red the censures of the British public, and 
severe attacks from the parliamentary party 
opposed to Ms own; but partmn support 
brought him through, and he was loaded \\ ith 
panegyric by the Whigs, as if lie had proved 
liimself a public benetactor, and a dispenser of 
l>atroTiag 0 on principles of the sternest Justice. 

The successor of Lord Aucldancl was Lord 


Ellenborough, who arrived at Calcutta on the 
2Sth of February, 1842, when the govern¬ 
ment there was in constei nation, and the 
British tiiroughont all India tilled with shame 
and grief for the ruin which the Atickland 
policy had iullieted. Whatever the meritg of 
Lord Ellenborough, as idtimately pro^'^ed, he 
W’as not selected to his high post on account 
of them, but just as his predecessor was 
selected, to answer a party object at home. 
Lord Auckland was a mere aristocratic wdiig 
nominee; Lord EUenboroiigh a mere toiy 
nominee. Lord Ellenborough arrived, how¬ 
ever, ill the midst of appalling difficulties, and 
set about the discharge of bis onerous and 
trying duties with zeal, courage, activity, and 
I great energy. His appointment excited in- 
tense popular dissatisfaction in England, but 
' he displayed qualities for w^hicli tlie English 
public had given him no credit; although 
mingled with a certain rashness bis supposed 
possession of which had caused anxiety on his 
account amongst his friends and hia party, 

I and anxiety for the w^elfare of India and the 
I empire among the English public. 

Lord Auckland remained until the 12th of 
llTarch, to offer (it was said) his counsel in the 
great emergency, and to assist in completing 
those arrangements which he and his iriends 
hoped W'ould redeem tbe faults and misfor¬ 
tunes of the Aflgiiau war. Lord EUeu- 
borough pressed forward, with characteristic 
vigour, the means taken to restore British 
auLbority, and wupe away the stain from the 
esenteheon of England which Lord Auck- 
land's policy caused it to receive. 




CHAPTER CXIV. 

SECOND INVASION OF iVEFOR^lNISTilN BY THE BRITISH—GENEEAL POLLOCK ADVANCES 
FROM .lELLALABAD TO CABtll,—GENEEAL ENGTAND MARCHES FROAf QUETFAH TO 


OANDAHAE, 

As soon as the real situation of affairs in 
Affghanistan was known in India, efforts were 
made to bring back aafely tlie troops that yet 
remained. Two separate armies Tvere orga¬ 
nized. One of tbese was placed under General 
Lumley, of which General Pollock afierwards 
took the command. This was deetinedto march 
from Peshawiir to Jellalabad, and thence, hav¬ 
ing formed a junction with the brigade of Sir 
Robert Sale, to return to Pesbawur, possibly 
to march upon CabuJ. TJie other force was 
collected in Scinde under General England, i 
and ordered to advance as far beyond Quettali ! 
as would ensure to General Nott a safe retreat | 
from Gandahar. These arrangements were i 


made by Lord Aiicldaiuh His appoint¬ 
ments 'were severely criticised, lilajor-genera I 
Lnmley was laiown to be in ill health. It 
was reported that Major-general Pollock was 
far from well. Murmurs were beard that men 
of merit, and entitled by their military position 
to confidence and a command, were over¬ 
looked, and that favouritism ruled as certainly 
If not as disastrously as when General Elphin- 
stone was sent on his abortive errand to CabuL 
The season was severe, and the difficulty 
of marching a large force through the passes 
and to the relief of isolated paosts was im¬ 
mense. The enemy had command of ail the 
communications, and it was likely that what- 
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ever tlie troops conBumeLl* would Lave to be 
brought with them from India. Ab aooa as 
General Elphinstone'a distress at Cabtil was 
knowUj ii brigade consisting of four regi¬ 
ments of native Infantry was collected at 
Peshawur, and placed iiiuier the com in and of 
Colonel WyJde* ASikli infantry brigade %vas 
attached to this, with a considerable force of 
Sikh artillery. Colonel Wylde^ placing liim- 
aelf at the head of this division^ marched from 
Peshawar, and attempted to force the cele¬ 
brated Ivhyber Pass, The Sikhs refused to 
go forward as soon as any obstacle arose ; the 
sepoya only required an example to fail in 
tlieir duty* Tire camp followers and camel 
drivers deserted or were cut down by the I 
enemy, A^eitlier Sikhs nor sejioys would 
defend the baggage, tvLich wsis to a great 
extent pliimlered by tlie enemy, and final !y 
Colonel Wylde was obliged to make an in¬ 
glorious retreat It was the fashion at that, 
time in India to laud the sepoys to the skies ; 
hence a proper proportion of European troops 
was not attached to divisions and Ecparate 
commands. The good conduct of the sepoys 
on some occasionsj and, as in the case of the 
4I:th, the indifihrenfc conduct occasionally of 
European troops, conduced to hold op the 
delusion, Sucli a force as Colonel AVylde 
commanded was utterly unfit to cope with the 
real dangers and Bnperstitions fears connected 
with the Khybcr Pass, An attempt 'was made 
to relieve the isolated fort of Ali Musjid, but 
it failed, and the place w'aa abandoned. 

Soon after these occurrences fresh troops 
were sent forward. Colonel ^Yylde’e falhiro 
occurred at tlie beginning of January, 1842, 
Early in that month a reinforcement, con¬ 
sisting of her majesty's 9th foot and 10th 
light cavalry, a regiment of native iuhintry, 
and a detachmejit from another, together 
with details of artillery and irregular cavalry, 
crossed the Sntlej on its way to Pcsliawur. 
Subsequently the force assembled there was 
strengthened by the dispatch of her majesty's 
^I'd dragoons and Slst ibot, tlie 1st regiment I 
of light cavalry, two regiments of native 
infantry, some recruits for her majesty's ISth, 
and some details of irregular cavalry ar¬ 
tillery,” General Polloclc, on his arrival at 
Peshawur, found the whole of Wylde's division 
utterly demoralised. Many of the men were 
in hospital from an epidemic contracted during 
their late campaign, Neither sepoy nor Sikh 
concealed his unwillingness to advance into 
the Khyher Pass. The general, under these 
circumstances, resolved to w^ait for reinforce¬ 
ments, and succeeded in opening communica¬ 
tions with Sale, The plan which liad failed 
everywhere else was tried at Peshawur, that 
of buying over the chiefs. They accepted 


the money, swore upon the Koran eternal 
fidelity, and immediately broke tlieir oaths. 
They kept no faith with ** Fcringhies.” Gene¬ 
ral Pollock does not appear to have had nnicK 
confidence in the native portion of his troops, 
nor did he show himself eager to risk hia force 
in order to ensure the relief of Bale, who, 
although he had beaten off his enemies, was 
suffering from want of food. It was not until 
the 5tli of April that Pollock moved, ami 
tlien it was at the head of a force so large 
that no doubt as to tlie issue could exist, and 
no peril ivns incurred. On appro aching the 
Khybcr Pass, the general found that a far 
larger force of Afghans had been collected 
than had before disputed the passage. The 
painAiUy protracted delay had also emboldened 
them. They bad raised some rude works in 
gitimtions advantageously selected, and breast¬ 
works, rotig^hly but not unskilfully formed, had 
been constructed in commanding positions. 
Pollock’s dispositions were such as might be 
expected under the circumstances. He sent out 
two flanking columns to scale the heights and 
dispossess them of the enemy, while his main 
column advanced to the mouth of the pass. 
Each of the flanking columns was separated 
into two detachments. The right, under the 
command of Lieutenant-colonel Taylor, 9tli 
foot, and jMajor Anderson, 64th native in¬ 
fantry j the left, under Lieutenant-colonel 
IMoselcy of the 64til native infantry, and 
Major Heriet of the 26th native infantry. 
As soon as these operations had begun, a 
large body of the enemy moved to the rear of 
the British, su]jposing tliat the baggage would 
he left imperfectly protected, and intending 
to make a swoop upon it, and possibly suc¬ 
ceed in also carrying off treasure. Brigadier 
M'Caskill, who commanded the rear-guard, 
had, however, made such dispositions of his 
force that not a paelvOge ivas lost iior a pack 
animal wounded. 

The flanking columns cleared the heights 
gallantly, the enemy maintaining a desultory 
I and distant fire, litany men and officers suf¬ 
fered from fatigue, few fi'om the fire of the 
AiTghans; our sepoys delivered theirs with 
better effect when in motion, or wfiien halting 
only while firing, than the AfPgliaus, who, 
notwithstanding their celerity of movement 
among rocks, were not quick enough to escape 
the bullets of their pursuers. General Pollock 
received little opposition after so decisively 
forcing the entrance to the pass, and In ten 
days lie arrived nt Jellalahad,'^ Parties ot 
Affglians kept hovering in observation along 
the route, and, trusting to their swiftness of 
foot, often approached and delivered a fire 
from their matchlocks, or w^aited hehmd rocka 
♦ Blue-hooks, 
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until adetaclimeut passed ^ and then fired and 
flyd. Great numbers paid tor tlielr temerity 
in tbiis acting; the European skirmishers 
brought them down as they fled, and the light 
j>ieces of the horse artillery showered grape 
amongst the rocks* It was not until long 
afterv^ards that the English learned how sure 
and deadly their fire thus proved ; they sup¬ 
posed that as that of the enemy proved so 
innoxious, the inequalities of the ground, and 
the novel description of practice^ caused their 
own to be nearly as harmless. 

When General Pollock arrived at Jellal- 
ahad, great v'as the Joy of the garrison, and 
of the illustrious oificera who had achieved 
such heroic exploits* Tiie question then arose 
\Yhat course General Pollock should take; 
whether lie should retui-n with Salehs brigade 
to Pesbawur and remain there^ his troops 
nctiiig ns an army of observation, as Lord 
Auckland had in the first instance directed, 
or adopt the bolder policy of Lord Ellen- 
horouglj, with which the generaUs own views 
agreed* Sir Jasper Nicolls, the commander- 
in-chief, had concurred in the views of Lord 
Auckland; he now supported the more vigo¬ 
rous ideas of Lord Ellenhorongh. 

Ou the 16 th of March the govern or-gen era], 
in coimeil, thus addressed Sir Jasper Nicolls; 

^" The commander of tlie forces in Epper 
and Lower Afghanistan ulll, in all the opera¬ 
tions they design, hear in mind these general 
views and opinions of the government of 
India. They null in the first instance en¬ 
deavour to relieve all the garrisons in Aff- 
ghanistan which ai’e now surrounded by the 
enemy* TJie relief of these garrisons is a 
point deeply aftecting the military character 
of the army, and deeply interesting the feel¬ 
ings of their country; but to make a rash 
attempt to effect such relief in any case ivith- 
out reasonable prospect of success, would be 
to afford no real aid to the brave men who are 
surrounded, and fruitlessly to sacrifice other 
good soldiers, whose preservation is equally 
dear to the government they serve. To effect 
the relief of the prisoners taken at Cabul, is 
an object likewise deeply interesting in point 
of feeling and of honour* That object can 
probably only be accomplished by taking 
Jiostages from such part of the country as 
may be in or may come into our possession; 
and with reference to tliis object, and to tliat 
of the relief of Ghlznl,^ it may possibly be¬ 
come a question, in tJie event of Major-general 
Pollock effecting a junction with Sir Robert 
Bale, whether the miited force shall return to 
the country below the KLyber Pass, or take 
a forward position near Jellalabad, or even 
advance to Cabal* We are fully sensible of 
* Tbe fell of this place was not then knowu. 
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the advantages which would he derived from 
the re-occupation of Cabul, the scene of our 
great disaster, and of so much crime, even fur 
a week, of the means ^Yhicll it might afford 
of recovering the prisoners, of the gratification 
which it would give to the army, and of the 
effect which it would have upon our enemies* 
Our withdrawal might then be made to rest 
upon an official declaration of the grounds on' 
which we retired as solemn as that which 
accompanied our advance, and we should 
retire as a conquering, not as a defeated 
power; but we cannot sanction the oceupa- 
tion of an advanced position beyond the 
Khyber Pass by Major-general Pollock, un¬ 
less that general should he satisfied tliat he 
ean“withont depending upon the forbearance 
of The tribes nea r the pass, wJiich, obtained 
only by purchase, must, under all circum¬ 
stances, he precarious, and without depending 
npoii tlie fidelity of the Sikh chiefs, or upon 
the power of those chiefs to restrain their 
troops, upon neither of which can any reliance 
be safely pkeed^—feel assured that he can by 
his own strength overawe and overcome all 
who dispute the pass, end keep up at all times 
hie conimiiiiication with Pesliawnr and tlie 
Indus;' 

The opinion of General Pollock as to tlie 
policy of his advance from Peshawur was tluts 
expressed “ If I w^ere to advance with the 
intention of merely withdrawing the garrison 
of Jellalabad, my Buccess in advancing must 
cliiefly depend on concealing my intentions; 
for, although (if I succeed in any negotiation 
to open the pass) every precaution will be 
taken by me to secure a retreat, I must ex¬ 
pect that every man will rise to molest our 
return, as they would be left to the mercy of 
the Affghau rulers; and I must confess I sin¬ 
cerely believe tliat our return here, unless I 
have first an opportunity of inflicting some 
signal punishment on the enemy, would have 
a very had effect both far and near**' * 

On the 29th of April, Sir Jasper Nicolls, 
by the direction of the governor-general, for- 
w*arded instructions to General Pollock to 
withdraw' from his advanced position to 
Peshawur* The views of the government 
of India were materially modified as to the 
necessity and importance of this second expe¬ 
dition to Affghanistan, by the death of the 
sovereign, Shah Sujah, who was murdered at 
Cabul by fanatics. Matters now^ assumed tins 
aspect in the councils of the English, Lord 
Ellenborotigh, at first vigorous and lofty in 
his ideas of the necessity of redeeming Pritlsh 
honour, gradually lowered his tone iintii it 
sunk to the level of that of Lord Auckland, 

Letter to Lieutenant-eoloncl Luartl, Febraarj STtli, 
1842. 
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He.actl the council of India, were for the 
rapid withdrawal of Xott and Pollock, the 
former to Seinde, the latter to Peshawnr, 
Some misgiving as to the propriety of a 
retrograde movement while so many English 
officers, and especially so many English ladies, 
were captives in the hands of Akbar Khan, 
pervades the correepmulencc of the governor- 
general with the commniideu-in-chief in India, 
and the secret committee in London ; yet the 
ease with which the safety of these indivi¬ 
duals seems to be given np in view of the 
general interest is not encouraging to tire 
spirit of self-aacrifice on the part of individnal 
Englishmen for their country* Sir Jasper 
KicolJs, Generals Pollock, Kott, and England, 
fdl showed a more manly and generous feel¬ 
ing, as well as a nobler jealousy far their 
country's honour* Both General Pollock and 
General Nott urged remonstrance after re* 
monstrance, and, for a time, in vain. “A 
craven spirit,” as General Nott called it, 
seemed to take possession of the civil autho¬ 
rities* In a letter to Mi\ Maddoek, at the 
end of March, 1842, General Nott urged upon 
that official that the government would review 
its whole position in Affghanistau before a 
retrograde movement should be irrecoverably 
made, and the effect which a hasty retire¬ 
ment would certainly and instantly have upon 
the whole of Beloochistan, and even in the 
navigation of the Indus, will he taken into 
consideration* At the present time, the im¬ 
pression of our military strength among the 
people of this country, though w’^eakened by 
the occurrences at Cabul, is not destroyed; 
but if we now retire, and it should again 
become necessary to advance, we shall labour 
under many disadvantagea, the most serious 
of which, in my opinion, will be a distinst of 
their strength among our soldiers, w'hieh auy 
admiaaion of weakness is so well calculated to 
ensure ; and in what other light could a 
witlidrawal from Jellakbad or Candahar be 
viewed?” In a subsequent letter. General 
Nott says, “ Perhaps it is not wdthin my pro¬ 
vince to observe, that, in my humble opinion, 
an unnecessary alarm has been created re¬ 
garding the position of our troops in this 
country, and of the strength and power of the 
enemy we Iiaveto contend with. This enemy 
cannot face our troops in the field wdth any 
chance of success, however superior they may 
be in nnmhera, provided those precautions 
are strictly observed which war between a 
small body of disciplined soldiers and a vast 
crowd of untrained, unorganized, and half- 
eivilized people constantly renders necessary* 
True, the British troops suffered a dreadful 
disaster at Cabul; and it is not for me to 
presume to point out why this happened* 


however evident I may conceive the reasons, 
and the long train of military events which 
led to the sad catastrophe*” * 

On the 14:th of hi ay. Lord Ellenhorough, 
in a despatch to Sir Jasper Nicolls, yields to 
the wish of the generals so far as to direct 
that the posts of Jellalahad and Gandahar 
should be lielcl by Pollock and Nott for some 
time* This temporising on the part of the 
Indian government caused much precious 
time to be squandered which the generals 
were eager profitably to employ. In India 
Lord Eilenborough received the credit of 
leaning to the decisive policy of the generals, 
and the more timid policy was attributed to 
the civilians of the supreme council. Sir 
Jasper Nicolls, at last, in a more decisive 
tone, declared that neither Pollock nor Nott 
could with propriety or convenience with¬ 
draw until the autumn was very far advanced. 
The reasons given by Sir Jasper for thia 
opinion were not 00 solid as the opinion itself. 
At all events, the governor-general allowed 
the deeisioii of the officer who held the chief 
military responsibility to stand, and he imme¬ 
diately proceeded to collect an army of re¬ 
serve in such a position that it could either 
reinforce Pollock or Nott, as might be re¬ 
quired, and at the same time by its move¬ 
ments deceive the Afifghans as to the general 
intentions of the government* The Affghan 
chiefs, altliongh not very well served by their 
spies, were not altogether ignorant of the 
councils wliich prevailed at Calcutta. liis 
excellency kne\v this, and was less in expec¬ 
tation of misleading the Affghans than of 
**oyerawiiig the states of India.” This was 
necessary, as the military prestige of Engiaml 
was lowered over all Asia* The Si kb 3 openly 
expressed their contempt, and hinted that a 
Sikh and Affghan alliance could expel the 
English from India, The plans of General 
Pollock and General Nott were clear, precise, 
hold, and consistent: Lord Eilenborough 
wavered as a tree shaken by tlm wind. At 
the end of May lie W’as once more in favour 
of General Pollock retiring from Jellakbad, 
fixing his head-quarters at Peshawnr, and 
keeping open the Khyber I^asa. Nott was 
also to give up Candahar. On the fir.^t of 
June his excellency sent a despatch to General 
Pollock, whieli recommended both retirement 
and action* His lordsliip's mind w'as tossed 
to and fro like a ship upon an agitated sen. 
He wn'ote so many despatches so little 
consistent with others of nearly the same 
date, or reiterating almost in the same terniii 
directions previously given, that he Eeemed 
to be moved by an intense propensity for 
rash and inconsiderate letter-writing, HiS 
* L&tter to Mr. Maddoek, April 18, 1S4S, 
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ileapateliea werG tliose of a reatleas mmJj 
anxious to direct and govern, bat ^vitb little 
iudgmeuf^" Had liis political opponents in 
England made themselves lamiHar ^ith his 
excellency's epistolary efforts at that period, 
they would have bad aliundant material for 
attack, both upon him and those who nomi¬ 
nated him to the high and onerous office 
he held. 

General Pollock continued to entreat per- 
inissioti to advance upon Cabub declaring 
that he did not believe there was a single 
soul to obstruct his march between that place 
and his camp. Tlie governor-generars letters 
continued embarrassing, and fraitiess delay 
was created. The Urldsh nation suffered 
bitterly Irom the incapacity of those to whom 
affairs ^vere entnisted by her governments. 
Me]} arose wlio iiad the capacity to redeem 
her honour, but they arose unexpectedly, by 
tlie force of circumstances, and, in a great 
measure, in epito of a system which repressed 
genius and fostered patronage, conuection, 
and routine. General Pollock had upon his 
staff one officer who even then had the attain¬ 
ments and capacity of a great generah It 
has been related how Captnin Havelock was 
transferred from the staff of the Hon. General 
Elphiustone to that of Sir Eobcrt Bale. The 
latter general strongly recommended General 
Pollock to accept the services of that officer, 
hearing a strong testimony to his invaluable 
aid during the march to Jellakbad, the 
defence of that place, and in the i>itclied 
battles witli Akbar Khan. General Pollock 
yielded to this suggestion, Havelock, breveted 
to a majority, and made a Companion of the 
Bath, ^vas transferred io the personal staff of 
Genera] Pollock. TJie opinions of the general 
were much influenced by the decision and 
expei'ience of Havelock, udio considered the 
advance upon Cabul as the only true line of 
policy. "General Pollockj- marched from 
Jellalabacl on the 20th of August, 1842. Lord 
EUenboroughon the 4th of July, 1842, 
wrote to Major-general Nett, as well as to 
General Pollock, granting penaiission to the 
advance upon Cabnl \ General Pollock irom 
ilellalabad, by the passes, up to the capital; 
and General Nott, proceeding from Candahar, 
vid Ghizni, to Cabub General Pollock 
reached Gnndamuckg on the 2Srd of August, 
and hearing of the enemy being at Mam- 
mookliail, two miles distant, attacked them 
next morning." 

Brigadiers M'Gaskil and Tnlloeh, Lieu- 
fenauLeolonel Taylor of the Oth foot, and 

See Blue-book. 

t Blue-book, p, 37^. 

I Ibid., pp. 327, 329. Letters, 404, 405. 

i Blue-book, p. S74. i 


Captain Broadfoofc, here diatinguislied them¬ 
selves * The enemy gave way as fast as 
attacked, but their strong position enabled 
them to inflict some loss. Four officers were 
rvounded, and fifty men put hor$ de comhat. 
General Pollock marched from Gnndamuclc 
on the 7th of Beptember/* after a halt of a 
fortnight, during which arrangements were 
made tcj keep open hia communication a and 
establish depots of supplies. Next dayj" the 
general moved through the Pasa of Jugdal- 
lack. Here opposition ^vas offered from good 
positions on tlie heights. The enemy were 
quickly disiodged, and witli loaa ; the British 
had only one man slain, an officer, and sixty- 
five wounded, among whom was an officer. 
The British officers on this occasion, as during 
the whole route of the advance, show'ed a too 
fonvavd valour. Indeed, thronghoiit the 
whole Affghan war, the regimental officers 
covered themselves with unfading glory; more 
than Roman virtue Bhone in their daring and 
devotion. 

On tho lltli of September General Pollock 
reached Tezeen valley, memorable in the re¬ 
treat of Elphinetone's army from Cabnl. 
\Yhilo resting his army on the 12th, his 
pickets were attacked witli boldness in the 
evening; Lieutenant-colon el Taylor showed 
personal valour and good officership in re- 
pulsiug the enemy. Nevertheless such was 
their audacity, that through the night sue- 
cessive althougli unsuccessful attacks were 
kept up against the whole line of pickets, 
especially those on the extreme left. It was 
evident from these bold measures that the 
Tezeen Pass w^ould he disputed. On entering 
it next day its heights w^ere observed to be 
crowned by sixteen thousand men, under the 
command of Akl^ar Khan. His force, liow'ever, 
did not offer a resistance in proportion to its 
numbers; the English marched through the 
pass and encamped at Klioord-Cabul, baying 
incurred a loss of 162 men killed and 
wounded, exclusive of four w-ounded officers. 
The enemy disheartened did not fire another 
shot, and "on the 16th of September General 
Pollock arrived in triumph at Cabul. Great 
was the consternation of the people of the 
city and province as the fine ariny, under the 
command of General Pollock, advanced upon 
the capital, and the general expectation was 
that all Affghans caught by the trOops would 
be put to death. On the morning of the 16th 
Pollock entered the Balia-Hissar, and planted 
there the English etaudard, the bands playing 
the British national anthem, the guns firing 
a salute, and the cJieers of the soldiery rising 

* Blae-book, p. 383. 

f IbiJ.j p. 385. 

t IbH, p. 395. 
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Avilli triumpPant vclievaeuce, ns if tPey would 
rend tlie heaveiiu. 

Having thus traced the progress of the 
army from Peshavvur, it U necessary tn turn 
to that at Candahar^ and to tlie army of 
General England, ^’\ hich ^vas ordered to march 
to its relief; hut the further relation of events 
eonneefed with Upper Affghanistaii, where 
General Kott and liis officers contmuod to 
maintain their ground,must form a separate 
chapter. 

General England was ordered to proceed 
from Scinde to cover Nott's retreat, at the head 
of a body of troops far too small for the per¬ 
formance of enoli a duty. When the General 
reached Qnettnh, and was reinforced, his whole 
division did not reaeli tlirec thousand men, 
and with these his task was to proceed througli 
tlie most foi'midabie jiasses, crowned with 
numerous enemies acquainted witli every rock 
and ravine. General England has always been 
acknowledged, by those competent to judge, as 
one of the most skilful officers in the service, 
lie was not a flashy and showy generab but 
active, energetic, brave, and vigilant; lie pos¬ 
sessed the qualities which fit a man to have 
tlie cliarge of soldiers. Eecldess of Ids own 
safety, this general carried to the verge of 
excess his care and concern for tlie safety of 
his men. During the Crimean war he ren¬ 
dered veiy important services. At the battle 
of the Alma he not only sent np the guns of 
his division to assist the 2ud division, under 
the intrepid Sir De Lacy Evans, but he ac¬ 
companied them, exposing himself in the 
thickest of the fire when his own division, 
which was in support, was not then brought 
into action. At Inkenuean he contributed 
much to the success of the clay by tlie pru¬ 
dent movement of a portion of his division 
from their own post to that against wliich the 
enemy was directing its attack. He per¬ 
sonally joined that part of his division, having 
made skilful provision for the defence of his 
own particular post. 

The situation in which General England 
was placed at Qucttali was one of intense 
difficulty and deep anxiety; reinforcements 
were promised, but they arrived too slowly 
to enable the general to accomplish his pur¬ 
pose as opportunely as he desired. \Yhile 
awaiting his reinforcements at the place last 
named, finding forage scarce, he determined 
to proceed to Killa-ab-DooIah, in the valley of 
Peshawur, where it was plentiful. He set out 
on the 24t]i of March, 1842, and soon found 
that he was watched by the enemyhorse. 
The drd light cavalry cleared the country of 
these scouts, killing, wounding, and capturing 
some. On entering the defile leading to the 
village of Hykulzie, a powerful Aftglmn force. 


under Ihloliammed Sadiz, M as Etrongly posted. 
General England had ohtainedtio iidbvinatioii 
of the strength of the enemy. The officer 
whose duty it was to afford it, as a politieid 
agent, could obtain none, the people on the 
line of inarch concealing all knowledge of that 
kind, although making every deuionetratioii 
of frienddhip. The general naturally believed 
that the force opposed to him was smaO; it 
was ]iowe%"er veiy numerous, but hidden by a 
series of 1 ireastworks, a ditcli, and abattw. 
General England ordered the advance, con¬ 
sisting of four light companies under Blajor 
Aptliorp, to clear tlie lower hill. This party 
wa^s opposed by ovei'whelming numbers; Cap¬ 
tain May, who commanded the light company 
of the 41st regiment of the royal line, was 
sljot through the heart wdiiie gallantly leading 
on liis men. Major Apthorp was mortally 
wounded. While the advanoed companies 
were maintaining an unequal contest it was 
impossible to support them, as the main 
coUimu was charged by crowds of cavaliy, 
who were bravely repulsed, leaving numermis 
men and horses dead. General England witli 
great skill brought off the whole of Ids 
baggage without losing any portion. On 
the return to Q,net tab, hlajor Apthorp died. 
Besides the two officers who fell, there were 
twenty-six men killed; the wounded were 
B i xt y - n i n e, Gen er al Engl and, p ercei v iug th at 
the enemy was in such strength in his 
neighbourhood^ concentrated tlie small body 
of men at his command in Quettali and its 
cantonments; defences were thrown up, and 
the place was judieiously strengthened. The 
general in this position awaited the promised 
reinforcemeuts. The narrow space which the 
division occupied tended to create sickness, but 
the arrangements of the general showed nuich 
sanitary skill, and preserved the health of the 
troops. In,slances, however, occurred with 
iiicreasiug rapidity and virulence of fever and 
dysentery; erysipelas set in where wounds 
had been received in a considerable propor¬ 
tion of cases. 

On the 2Zvd of April, an order w-as received 
by General England to join General Kott, at 
Oaudahar. Tlie proceedings of the former 
officer einee tlie commencement of the troubles 
may he thus briefly summed up :—The news 
of "the Gabul tragedy reached General Eug- 
lautl, then in command of the Scinde field 
force, at Dadur (the lower end of the Jvqiuck), 
about the end of N'ovember or begiuaiug oi 
December, 1841. Tow^ards the middle of 
January the neAvs of the murder of hlac Nagh- 
ten, by Akhar Klian, and otlier distressing 
intelligence, arrived. It was reported that 
the insurrection bad spread towards Candahar, 
and that some local levies had deserted from 
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the service^ killing tlieir Englitili officeis^, ami 
that Affghaii uliiefs were gathering round tlie 
citVj and placing it in a state of blockade. In 
j^tai'cli, General England, anxiously pressing 
on in the direct!on of General Nott (who was 
beleaguered at Candahar), reached Q nett ah at I 
the upper extrenuty of the Bolan, On the 
llhlk of IMarch he marched forward from 
thence, and on the 28tlj lui success fully at¬ 
tached tlie strong position at Ilykxihie, and, 
retreating from tlienec, re-entered Qucttali, 
General Nott had hcen previous to this, 
very importuuate for assist an ce, and made 
various requisitions to General England, 
with which the latter liad no means of com- 
l>lying, Tliusi on the Hth of February he 
sent for cavalry, hut at that time there was 
only half a regiment of Bombay horse and 
some irregulars in all iSciude, hardly audicient 
to keep open commiiincatioiis* The govern- 
niciit contemplated merely the falling back of 
Nott from Candalmr, and the advance of 
General England to the Quettah side of the 
Kojuclv Pass, to create a diversion in his 
favour, and fonii a point of support upon 
which General Kott might retire. On the 
11th of hlarch Major Eawliuson, who was 
then with Nott at Candahar, wrote, I rather 
think he will recommend that Brigadier Eng¬ 
land shmvld come on icith /tfs JiaJ/ force to 
Killabola at once, and wait there iiiilil the 
whole force has concentrated, wlieu he can 
push over the Kojuck, and advance to Can- 
dahar/^ If such were tlie expectations of 
General Nott, titey were at least as rash as 
they were hold, and much more rasli than 
reasonable. The condition of General Nott 
naturally induced expectations that he would 
not have clierished had he known tlie means at 
General England*s disposal, and the opinions 
of the govcniment. On April 2nd, General 
Nott wrote to G eneral England I know 
not wdiat the intentions of government are, 
liut this I know and feel, that it is now four 
or five months since the outbreak of Oabul, 
and in all tlvat time no aid whatever has been 
given to me/' I have coidiniially called 
for cavalry, for am muni lion, treasure, stores, 
and medicine for the sick, 1 have called 
loudly, but I have called in vaiii/’^^" 

It has been showm on preceding pages, that 
neither Lord Aiickland, Lord Kllenhorough, 
nor the council at Calcutta, were favour aide 
to any advance from Jellalabad or Candahar 
to CVbul, and that at last Lord Ellenborough 
tolerated it, moved by the advice of Sir Jasper 
Nicolls, and the remonstrance.^ of Nott and 
Pollock, Nott, howeveiv had not tiie same 
opportunitiee as Pollock had of knowing the 
tone of feeling at Calcutfa* General England 
* SloctpK-kr^ii Genet a] vol. n. p. 14, 


was well aware that the government was 
adverse to any attempt at a march from Can¬ 
dahar to Cabul, altliough the political agents 
at Candaliar and in 8cinde eliowed the desire 
felt by Nott for advancing. 

The passage of General England on the 
28th, triumphantly, through the scene of his 
former reverse, w^as a great gratiiication to 
the army. On both occasions he was encum¬ 
bered witli an enormous mass of baggage, 
containing every requisite for Nott's army. 
The advance of General England was not, as 
it has geneially been regarded, the uiavcli of 
an army, hut of a vast convoy, which the 
whole of his force was not more than siiflieient 
to protect, for the Aftglians were deterinined 
ifpossiUcto capture hi.s baggage. Un ap¬ 
proaching the place of his former unsucceBsful 
contest. General England found the enemy 
occupying similar positionSj which he gallantly 
stormed. Sir Charles Napier, commenting 
upon both attempts on this pass, says : “Eng¬ 
land beat the same enemy with the same 
troops/'* He also records iii his journal this 
censure ; General England has again fought 
on the same ground. Taking due precautions, 
he won the heights—a clear proof of former 
ncgligencc/'f It was not con'cct of the 
eccentric and dashing Bir Charles Napier thus 
to write, England did not “ heat the same 
enemy with the same troops," lie was re¬ 
inforced, Sir Charles was a thousand miles 
odj and, as he admits himself, recorded Ms 
opinions on hearsay evidence. A com pari sou 
of the force of General England on each oc¬ 
casion reproves the rash assertions of Bir 
Charles. On the 2dth of March^ England 
moved forward from Quettah, having 2,500 
animals^ i&c., and a guard consisting of about 
thirty Bombay cavalry, five weak companies 
of her majesty's 41st regiment^ four six- 
poiinders of Bombay horse-artillery, and six 
small companies of sepoys, with perhaps fifty 
Poonah horse, in all about a thousand men, 
81 r Charles represented General England as 
Laving attacked the enemy in March with 
half his force, leaving the otlier lialf wltli the 
baggage. This also was an error. The 
troops which England did not bring up in 
support and into action, consisted of about 
four hundred sepoys, who protected tlio rich 
and vast convoy \yhich it was now evident 
the Ailghans watched and reckoned on with 
avidity ; and when 8ir Charles Najuer disap¬ 
provingly says, “ he did not bnng the whole 
into action, and that if he had done so he 
would have w'on,” Sir Charles was not axvare 
Jicw^ slender Sir llicliard England's resources 

* Memoir tf Zienfemnt-^eneral Sir C/atrles Kopier. 
By LieuteDflnt-general Sir IVilJiam Napier, vd, ]i, p. 222, 

f Mcrntr, vol. u. p. 172, 
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\\"ere, for it b perfectly evident that Isa|dev 
thonght that England had with Mni the ver^/ 
mm& troops on this first and u^ismreBsfid 
va'.a%ion, which were triumidiant upon the 
stooiid occasion, at Hykubie, The reinforce¬ 
ments received by England enabled him to 
make the following arraagenient for the attack 
(a disposition impassible on tlic former occa- 
sioUj owing to hU then slender resources): 
viz,, three columns ■\vere formed, each having 
Europeans at their head, and a reserve nnder 
the command of Major Brown, of her majesty's 
dlst regiment; the troops tliat were to threaten 
the right of the enemy marched first, having 
the greater space of gi oniid to traverse ; the 
rest were kept back tiii tliis dank attack had 
actually begun under Major Simmons, iiis 
musketry being the signal for the two other 
columns to branch off towards tlie enemy. 
The casual practice of Leslie's liglit gnus 
covered these movements. A position was 
taken up by two smaD acpiadrons of the 3rd 
Bombay cavalr}^ ready to take the earliest 
account of the enemy, if he should condesceud 
to fly* The enemy held his ground I'oi 
awhile, but, hmliug his rear in danger, by the 
attack on his right tiauk, he gave w'ay. Bold 
and vigorous in a direct resistance, he now 
quailed and became instantly alarmed, by this 
sidelong movement, and saved himself, with 
the loss of sixty or seventy men, by a precipi¬ 
tate flight to the inaccessible recesses of tlio 
niountains. This is one of the operations 
^vhich, in the December following, Sir Charles 
iN'apier declares “place the major-general in a 
high position.'* To pass the Kojiick vdth troops 
aud a baggage-train, was not an easy 0 ]>era- 
tion under any circumstances. General Lord 
Keane thus writes to General England relative 
to this passageBuslau Lodge, Hants. July 
17th, 1842, Most heartily do I congratulate 
you on walking over tlie heights of Hylculzic 
and through the Kojuck Pass. I know the 
ground well, and found it a difficult job to 
pass the army of the Indus, even without an 
enemy to defend it.'* On the 2nd of Decem¬ 
ber following, Sir Cliarles Kapler emplmtically 
endorses the opiuions of the highest autho¬ 
rities ill India, that this identical afiair at 
IJj/kiiMe, as well as vaviotis other military 
operations, “place the major-general (Eng¬ 
land) ill a position in whicli lie may treat with 
just disregard and contempt all reflectiom 
thro^vn upon his military cliaraeter.” Con- 
ceniing the ability of General England on 
tbia occasion, and generally, Sir Charles hap¬ 
pily did justice in his private letters and 
officiid com m 11 nj cation a, but the publication 
by Sir illiam Napier of the notes in the 
journal of Sir Charles, Just as they were 
entered, causes that eminent inau to aiqiear 
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barsli in his judgments of General England. 
The latest opinions of Sir Charles furnish the 
best evidence of bta matured judgment; and 
on the 0th of October, 1842, he wvot^ to 
General England thus:—'“You have your 
troops well in hand, and the interference of a 
superior officer (alluding to himself) would be 
injurious to the public service,*' Ac. In 
another letter of Sir Charles to General Eng¬ 
land, lie says, “ I am so jiressed for time that 
I must delay writing on one or two pointsi 
upon which I wanted ^our ad u ice” 

General England's passage through Kojuck 
Pass was with little loss. AtHyknlzie, Lieu¬ 
tenant Ashbourne, of the 3rd light cavalry, 
was severely wounded; six natives also re¬ 
ceived wounds, some of which were dangerous. 
General Kott, in order to facilitate the ad¬ 
vance of England, sent Brigadier-general 
Wymer to the entrance of the Kojuck Pass, ou 
the Oandahar side. Of this General England 
received intelligence on the let of May, whilo 
the army w^as encamped in attendance upon 
divine worship. This intelligence inspired a 
sense of eceurity among the troops, for it ^vas 
generally apprehended that the pass would 
be disputed before the army emerged Irom it. 
These apprehensions had received confirma¬ 
tion fi^oiu the appearance of cavalry ou some 
points w'herc that description of force could 
be collected, and from the dropping sboti: 
taken by the Aii'ghans from their long-range 
rides, to which our muskets could not reply, 
not carrying so far. Planking parties had to 
be thrown out during the march, wdiich in¬ 
flicted little mischief upon the enemy, who 
fled from bill to bill as the flashes approached. 
The British suffered from a few shots only, 
but many fell from fatigue each day, and 
could only be brought on afterwards in the 
“ dhoolies.*' 

A clergyman, w'ho accompanied General 
England's army, gives the follon ing picture 
of the pass, and relation of tlie meeting of 
England and Wy iner ■.—“ The pass was ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty, having a great deal more 
verdure on the hills than I bad seen anywhere 
in Scinde. There were many fine trees, and 
their fresh green foliage, wuth the bold forma 
of the rocky heights beyoiid, and the green 
turf ill the foreground, strongly reminded me 
of some parts of the north of England, though 
on a much larger scale. As we proceeded, 
the lulls approached each other, and the patli 
narrowed, ^ititil the camels began to get 
jammed into a dense mass, and seeing little 
prospect of a |iassage for some time, I sat 
down under the cool shade of a liigli rock, 
and made a very comfortable breakfast on cold 
beef and hard-boiled eggs. I then contrived 
to wind my way through strings and strings 
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of cameltj, till I came ia Biglit of the steep \ 
naceiit of the pass* Here I saw the heights 
in front crowned by troops, whichj frora the 
distance, could not be our;s* I soon ascer¬ 
tained that they were a ]^art of Brigadier 
Wymer^s force, which had been sent to meet 
IIS from Candahar, and in securing those 
lieights in the morning, their n ork had been 
iiiiieh sharper than ours* They had two men 
tilled and some wounded, and had killed 
about twenty-five of the enemy/' 

General England from thence ndv^anced, 
and, on the lOfch of May, encamped under the 
walla of Candahar, and delivered ’uithin its 
gate money, horses, equipments, of wliich 
that garrison had long stood in need* Tlie 
train of baggage inciuded upwards of 3,000 
camels, besides pack bullocks, donkeys, ponies, 
horses, c%c* On arriving at Oaiihahar, General 
Eiiglaud's army loinid rpmrters prepared for 
them, General Nott liaving prudently expelled 
all the armed inhabitants. The following 
tlescrfption of the scenes which followed the 
juirction of tlie two armies is interesting i — 
Our arrival was hailed with great delight, 
as we brought with ns several camel loads of 
letters and newspapers, the garrison having 
been entirely cut off from comniunicatiou 
during the whole winter up to the period ol 
our arrival, an accumulation of all their letters 
during that period Ivaving taken place at 
Qnettali, between which and Oandaiiar only 
the smallest notes could ]»aas, conveyed by 
Cossids at the hazard of their lives, many of 
whom were sacrificed. The garrison had been 
subjected to great privations; the expense of 
feeding their cattle was enormous; and the 
price of every article that could he procured 


for money extva^^agant. They had been again 
and again employed iu the held, and that 
without tents, iu the depth of winter. 1 am 
persuaded that their privationa and exploits 
were by no means fully appreciated, for 
owing to the exceeding brevity of General 
Nott’s despatclies, they had not the advan¬ 
tage of having them made known to the 
>vorkl*" General Nott, although a good 
offiecr and a good general, w^as stern, not 
affluent in bestowing generous praise on 
others, not sparing in censure upon those 
who dilfered from liiui iu opinion, or thwarted 
his view^a. Stoequeler, who in Ids life of this 
eminent soldier, disparages those who iu any 
way came into compariaon with him, so passes 
over his faults as to appear guilty of the 
su^presBto reri\ and is so eager to arrogate 
all merit to his hero, as scarcely to escape 
the su^gesiw/aUL Between Nott and Eng¬ 
land their sprung up a coolness* Nott had, 
in his hold soldierhood and jealoiiay for the 
military hone nr of his country* resolved from 
tlie beginning not to retreat from Candahiir, 
and he blamed England for not sooner bring¬ 
ing him succour, w'hereas the ordcis of the 
hitter general were to strengtlien Quettah, 
and &o to dispose himself as to cover Nott's 
retreat from Candahar, which the government 
of Calcutta expected, and taught Englaml to 
believe that General Nutt would execute* 
Both armies were now placed under the 
command of General Nott^ and thus strength¬ 
ened, by men, munitions, and provisions, he 
determined upon advancing to Oabnl Before 
ho could effect that purpose, other tasks re- 
maiued to he performed^ and other scenes of 
interest to occur* 
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On the lUth of May Brigadier Wymer was 
ordered to release the garrison of Khelat-i- 
Ghiljie, He departed from Candahar for this 
purpose witli her nnajesty's 40tli, Captain 
Leslie's troop of horse-artillery, Gap tarn 
Blood's battery, 3rd Bombay light cavalry, 
the shah's irregular horse, and the ICth and 
38th Bengal native infantry, constituting a 
very formidable force. The Affglians, having 
good information, saw tliat their only chance i 
of conquering the garrison of Khelat-i- 
Ghiljie, was while Wy nier's force was en route | 


to relieve them* Accordingly an attack was 
made, but Cajitain Craigie with his small 
band inflicted terrible loss upon the Affghans, 
completely repulsing them* 

The enemy believed that Candahar might 
also be attacked with advantage wUile the 
large force of I^^ymer was absent* On the 
22 nd the enemy appeared in force* Her 
majesty's dlst was ordered out to repel the 
tltreatened assault, The enemy withdrew* 
They were commanded by a son of Shah 
Siijah^ for whom the EnglisJi had done and 
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buftercd so miicli—a faip ap^cimen of Jtoliam- 
iTiedaH gratitude. For BOine days the gar- 
risou of Oandahav had peace, anxiously looking 
forward to intelligence of WymeFa brigade, 
and the garrison of Khelat-i-OhiIjie, 

The chaplain of her majesty's 40th regi¬ 
ment records a singularly striking aud pic- 
tiirGacj[Uc incident of which he was a witness.^ 
His relation of it will introduce the reader to 
some of the ]>ersonage3 who occupied a ]>ro- 
iiiiuent pi ace in the interest of Affglmn and 
Indian politics at that time :—On the 27th 
I accompanied General England and his stall 
oil i\ visit to Prince Timoiir Shall, the eldest 
son of Shah Siijah-ool-Moolk, and now, by 
liereditary right, the king" of the Hooraniice 
eiujnre. We w^ere introduced by iilajoi' 
Kavvlmson, jaditical agent, wJio acted as an 
interpreter. TJic prince's apartinentg were 
in flie palace, the greater part of wliich \raif 
built by Ahmed Shaln We were showui into 
a large quadrangle, niore completely oriental 
than any thing I had previously seen. One 
side was occupied by a building three stories 
high, with a flat roof and balustrade; it had 
einljaycd projecting windows, ^Yith richly 
carved lattices, and a style of architecture of 
Moorish character, something like the draw¬ 
ings of the Alhambra. The court w^as com¬ 
pletely Biirrounded by a drapery, forming a 
cloister; a light framework ran all round, the 
stems of the vines w’ere planted at regular 
distances, and the branches and tendrils 
mantled over the framework in rich festoons. 
At the end opposite tlie bniklings was a thick 
shrubbery, with many fruit-trees and w alks; 
the "walks \vere broad, paved, and planted at 
the angles %yith cypresses. The centre was 
occupied by an oblong piece of water, witli a 
stone edging, pterfectly clear and full to the 
brim, iu rvliicb various sorts of fowl were 
sporting. Nothing could exceed the coolness, 
tranquillity, and repose of the whole scene, 
softened by the mild light of sunset. At the 
farther end of this piece of water carpets were 
spread, some of which, I was told, were from 
Herat, aud of con skier able value, tboiigli 
their appearance was much the same as ordi¬ 
nary numinud, but softer. Here sat hie royal 
highness in a chair, I suppose out of compli¬ 
ment to us. After our salaam, chairs were 
placed for ns, and conversation commenced. 
The prince is a man of about forty, rather 
stout, hi a countenance heavy, yet not un pi eas¬ 
ing, and improving much when animated in 
conversation; he had a fine black beard aud 

* Didiy of a March through Schi^e and Jjghanh-iau 
the Troops under the conmwid of General Sir 
fntttam No/tfK^C.B. By the Kev. J. N. Allea, JkA., 
Aasistant Cliflplain to the Hoa. East India Company's 
Bombay EsLiblishment. 


eyebrows. Those who have seen them both 
say that he strikingly resembles hie father, 
the late shah. His dress was of white silk and 
gold interwoven, u'itb a loose outer vest of 
dark blue cloth edged with gold. His manner 
was serious and dignified, without hauteur. I 
looked with melancholy interest upon this 
representative of the Doorannee monarch ^—a 
king without a Idugdom. He is said to have 
the best moral character of the family, to be a 
man of peace, and despised on that account 
by tlie Aflglmns, as is natural among a peoitk 
nurtured in blood and turbulence. He iudiiieii 
mncJi to the British, aiid professed his inten¬ 
tion of accompauyiug the force should it 
evacuate the conn fry. We complmiented him 
on t]je beauty of his residence, and when ha 
ai^oke of Candaha]' as compared with Cabul, 
and other topics, expressed our regret that 
we could not converse otherwise than by an 
iiiterpretcr. He replied that it Jiad el ways 
been a cause of regret to him that he had not 
been taught English when young, that he had 
made some attempts to acquire it, but it was 
uphill work. He was determined, however, 
that his sons should not labour under the 
same disadvantage; they were learning Eng¬ 
lish, but he was sorry to say they were very 
idle, and loved their swords, guns, and liorseB 
I better than study. AV e consoled him by the 
assurance that such failings were not confined 
to princes, or to hia countrymen, and requested 
to see the cnlprita. They were accordingly 
sent for. The group, aa they advanced—the 
rich dresses of the t^yo boys, the black servant 
following in a long white dress, the buildings 
and scenery around—would have formed a 
beautiful subject for Haiiiers Oriental Auuunl 
Chairs were placed for them, at the right of 
their father, but rather behind. After tlie 
customary salaams, wc assailed them with a 
multitude of questions as to the sharpness of 
their swords, the swiftness of their steeds, 
ifec. They were very fine boys—I euppo&e 
of about twelve and nine years of age; the 
elder rather heavy-featured, and much re¬ 
sembling Ins father; the youDger a very 
handsome cliild, and full of animation. The 
elder had, at his owui earnest request, been 
sent oiit on one occasion witli one of the 
brigades, but to his disappointment they re¬ 
turned witli out fighting. On the 22nd, wlieu 
the alarm of the enemy's approacli was given, 
he bad ordered liis horse to be saddled, and toH 
the prince he was going out witli the troops, 
which, mitch to his disgust, was not per¬ 
mitted. The prince told ns that when they 
were riding with him, they often wanted to 
discharge their fire-arms ; but as ho did not 
admire that kind of amusement, he was ac¬ 
customed on such occasions to send them to 
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the rear to amuse tliemsclves, I fear tlie 
yuimg&ters will hardly prove sucli quiet 
j>cople as their papa. After a time wc made 
oar salaam, aud re tire th” 

The same author gives an equally graphic 
account of an action fought at Candahar, on 
SuinlRy, Hay 29th In the course of the 
morning her majesty's 41st, two regiments of 
heugal native infantry, and what cavalry we 
liad, were ordered o\tt on an alarm similar to 
that of Sunday last, but with more serious 
results. After they were gone, hearing rather 
a heavy discharge of artillery, and my people 
telling me that they could see the enemy 
from the top of the house, I ordered my horse 
and went to the Herat Gate. From tlie top 
of this I soon descried three dense bodies of 
the enemy's cavalry, on some low lulls about 
a mile and a half to the north-west. They 
were keeping up a rapid and well-sustained 
discharge of matchlocks, which was loudly 
responded to by the shalfs artillery. The 
hulk of our troops were hidden from view by 
a long belt of gardens between them and the 
towui; hut I saw some of the movements of 
the artillery as they crossed the plain. After 
the fire of the artillery had contiimed for some 
lime, it was succeeded hy a heavy discharge 
of musketry behind the gardens, which I 
immediately concluded to he from our in- 
lantry advancing on the enemy. After a time 
I saw a large body of horse, wliich had been 
the object of this fire, making off towards the 
left at great speed. On the right tliey col* 
leeted and came down upon a village, of 
Mdiicli tlioy possessed tlie ms elves, hut were 
soon driven out hj a well-directed fire 
of shrapne], Tliey were now dying in all 
directions, and hy ahout three r. in. all were 
gone. Their numbers were computed at about 
five tliousand, principally cavalry. It was 
stated, upon information subsequently oh- 
tained from some among them who d^me in, 
tliat they had about two hundred killed, and 
about the same number Avounded. The 
number of our wounded was about t\venty, 
and two or three sepoys were killed. Licn- 
tenant J^Ialnwaring, of the 42nd Bengal 
native infantry, was wounded ; and Lieu¬ 
tenant Chamherlayne, commanding a detach¬ 
ment of the sliali's irregular horse, here 
received one of those many sear.s which are 
the honourable testimonials of his gallantry 
throughout this campaign. His cavalry, and 
the Poonah horse under Lieutenant Tait, did 
good service this day, as did ahout two 
Imndred Persian horse, under Aga Ho- 
hamined Khan, who was in our pay. This 
man is of the royal family of Persia, and an 
exile on account of some attempt to raise, 
rebellion in tliat country. He is said to be | 
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the head of the Assassins, the lineal repre¬ 
sentative of tlie Old Mm of the Mountains, 
and to derive a considerable income from the 
offerings of his sect. Softer Jung and Achtur 
Khan w’cre present at this action, and tlie 
mother of Akram Khan, who was blown from 
a gun in October, 1841, at Can dab ar. This 
lady pretended to a vision of the prophet, 
and was playing Joan of Arc among the 
Affghans. It happened nnfortunately that 
on two successive Sundays we had been thus 
disturbed; but it was most providential that 
the loss was so small* The enemy expected 
to have boon joined by a large number from 
the villages around, and ivere much deceived 
in the strength of the garrison. Their ill 
success completely broke their party, vhich 
dispersed with mutual recriminations. Prince 
jSufter Jung surrendered himself shortly 
after to General Kott, and was received and 
treated with greater leniency than ho de¬ 
served ; for whatever cause of offence the 
Afghans in general bad against us, from him 
and hia family we were certainly entitled to 
expect gratitude/' 

At the beginning of August a portion of 
tlie army w'as ordered to proceed down the 
Bolan Pass into Scinde, under the command 
of General England; the other part of the 
force was to march under General Nott for 
Oahul. General Nott at that time knew 
nothing of Pollock’s success, nor indeed until 
ho learned the fact at Ghiziii. 

JfARCH OF GENERAL ENGLAND FROM 
CANDAHAll TO SCINDE. 

The task imposed upon General England 
was even more hasardou.s than that which 
General Nott took upon himself. It was a 
brave resolution to march upon Ghizni; but 
the general who accomplished it reserved to 
himself the whole European force at Candaliar, 
and assigned to General England to convey 
the sick, rvonnded, women, children, a vast 
mass of material, and the cliief part of tlic 
camp followers, through the passes of Jug- 
diilliick and the Bolan to Scinde, his only 
fighting men being sepoys, who, unsupported 
by Europeans, had a terror of the AfTghans, 
General England effected his task, harassed 
the \\ hole way by clonds of Affghan cavalry, 
matchlock-men, and robber hordes. Nothing 
achieved in the Affghan war, unless it were 
the march of Sir Eobert Sale from Cabul to 
Jellalabad, and Ins defence of that place, dis¬ 
played generalship equal to that shown by 
General England in his retirement from Can- 
dahar. He conducted a vast multitude of 
helpless human beings, with mere sepoy 
guards, in the face of an enemy who had no 
fear of sepoys unsupported by Europeans, 
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tlirough passes \v\iicli a Imndful of brave men 
might defend against an army. ^ , 

The ability of General England in eonnec- 
tioii w'itli this extraordinary performance, has 
been lately called in question by Sir l^'illiam 
Napier, in the memoir published by him of 
his brother, Sir Charles. It appears that at 
the time Bir Charles entered in his private 
journal some 6evero strictures upon this ex¬ 
ploit. These Bir William Napier has repub¬ 
lished in the memoir, but has not given the 
opiuions of Sir Charles afterwards expressed 
In a calm review of tlieso transactions. As 
Sir William is well known to be as honourable 
as he is brave and talented, it is to be pre¬ 
sumed, that lie overlooked those latter opinions , 
of his brother, and also of other distinguished 
men, as competent as either Bir Charles or 
Bir William Napier to form an opinion on the 
matter. Our readers may require at onr 
hands some notice of this controversy, and 
historical truth demands that the conduct of 
these gifted men should be placed in ita true 
light. 

On the f)th of August General England I 
commenced his long retreat from Oaudahar. 
His force was, in fact, an iramenae and ill- | 
assorted baggage-guard, nearly ineffective 
for all purposes of offensive war [are, the really 
combatant or protecting force did not exceed 
3,500 men, all sepoys, there not being a single 
European soldier in tlie whole corps. The 
number of human beings in some parts of the 
march amounted to nearly forty thousand, and 
there were twelve thousand animals to guard. 
On the 31&t of October General England, 
wuth his retreating force, reached the Indus, 
aud encamped under General Bir 0. Napier, 
who had arrived from Bombay, and thus 
ended the retreat from Candahar of 450 miles, 
which was then—in 1842—pronounced by 
Bir Charles Napier himself to he a most 
difficult retreat;” and in 1840 he declared 
this long retreat of General England was, in 
every sense of the word, one of great danger.” 
Upon this achievement of General England, 
the journal of Sir Charles Napier contains the 
following entry in 1842:—October Slst.^—^ 
In a rage. The poor wounded soldiers coming 
down with England's second column, were 
thrown domi like dogs,'”^ 

Again, Sir Charles has entered in his 
journal:—“ A letter from England says the 
thieves were close to his rear-guard. I met 
bis second column in March. We saw how 
con temptibio the thieves mnst be. With a 
single troop of hussars opposed to the second 
column, I would have talcen the whole con¬ 
voy. Had England been attacked, nothing 
cotdd have saved him.” 

* Memoirf &c., voL il p. 225. 


Sir W. Napier, commenting upon entries 
in Sir Charles's journal eoncerning this march, 
says:—Subsequent informatioii convinced 
Bir Charles Napier that the march was a mere 
procession, and conducted vdthout order, skill, 
or danger, or difficulty.” ^ 

The answer to these items of the private 
journal, and the mistaken and ungenerous 
comments of Bir William Napier, is beyond 
refutation. Bir Charles entered these items 
in moments of irritation, with imperfect in¬ 
formation, and without reflection. That Bir 
Charles was likely to act in a manner so rash 
is, unhappily, ’well Imown to all who have 
studied his character, or known anything of 
him as a public man. His panegyrics and ins 
censures, written and vtvS voce^ were so ititeiu- 
perate as often to deprive either of the weight 
the opinion of so great a man would naturally 
possess. This peculiarity of his temper has 
been noticed by nearly every independent 
reviewer, either in the images of our reviews 
or the columufl of our leading journals, both 
in India and the British Isles. Tiie march 
of General England did not deserve the cen- 
eurea recerdedj but really did deserve tlie 
laudations which the same pen bestowed upon 
I it. The following letter from Bir Charles to 
General England himself, is a striking con¬ 
futation of the entries in the journal:— 

Sukkur, Upper Seitid^^ Oct, G/A, 1342. 

Allow me to congratulate you on your &ixcceKfuI 
pi'ogreM in a most diffictilt retreat, for your conYoy ia 
like Palstaff'a hill for sack, and your truopa something 
like the item for bread lathe samcaccoumt, no proportion 
between them, and I reoUy did not expect that you would 
liuye pos^d the Kojuek without iauiienac los^. lour 
having done bo, 1 must say, does you great honour, en¬ 
cumbered as you were, not only with yom baggie, but 
with all the riddances of General Nott^s force hegtdes. I 
lejoiceat General Nott’s success with all my heart, but 
no military^ man ean deny that, of the two wierations, 
that allotted to you was by far the moat difUcalE ooe, 
whether the composition of your troops or tke ground^ 
go over be cousidered. His a compact force of 
troops for active service, with only the bsgg^^ 
was absolutely neeesamy, aud no sick, besides trsvdry 
and a powerful artillery, and no paaaca to force; yoi^s me 
refuse of his force, no cavalry, few guns, the hospitalB ot 
both forces, aud the baggage of both, with perhaps the 
greatest passes in the world to traverse, and the cneray 
the same in both cases 1 and last, assuredly not least, the 
one force animated by the pride of an advance, the olner 
ac tin g un dcr th e depressing lufl ucnce of a retreat. Uoping 
you may receive the praise you have so well eorned, 
Believe me to remain, &c., 

C. NAPIEE. 

On tlie 2nd of December following, wlicn 
Sir C, Napier received from the governor* 
general a despatch, in which he commenrtett 
the skill of General England in this arduous 
march, Sir Charles sent it to the officer in ques¬ 
tion endorsed, “ The governor -general »s qmte 
right:’ Seven years later, in a letter to tlie 
* vol. ii. p. 213. 
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board of control, Sir Cliaiies stated— 
(General Eaglaini's) marcli from Candaliar to 
Biikkur was a very difficult inavch^ in wliicb 
every one who was left a few yards behind the 
rear-guard was murdered/’ The opinions of 
all the authorities, civil and miKtarVj were t!ie 
same* Sir Jasper Nieolla wrote on the 27th 
of October, 1842, and expressed his concur¬ 
rence in the eulogy bestowed on tills great 
march by the civil authorities at Calcutta. 
On the loth November, Bir George Arthur, 
governor of Eoinbay, a man of truth and 
integrity, officially cominmiicated his appro- 
bation, in which he says, Nothing could be 
more satisfactory than the retreat of your 
force.” '"I could not resist assuring you how 
much gratified I am at your Iiaving made so 
successhil a march from Candahar to the 
Indus/’ The following testimony from the 
highest authority in India, officially given, may 
complete this evidence:—The governor- 
general has much satisfaction in announcing 
the successful termination of the arduone and 
di flic lilt operations confided to Major-general 
England; this operation, however less bril¬ 
liant in its circumstances than that entrusted 
to Generals Nott and Pollock, yet called into 
exercise many of the higher cpalities which 
most contribute to form the character of an 
accomplished general/'.He com¬ 

municates Ills thanks to Major Oiitram, and 
the other political officers, for the zeal and 
ability they have manifested &c* 

Tlie confusion which Sir Charles Napier 
\wtneased, was among the soldiers of the 
second column of the retiring force. Wlien 
the convoy arrived at Q net tali, and the danger 
was over, General England divided it into 
three columns. General England himself 
remained in the situation where danger would , 
be found, if any existed—in the rear of the 
third column. When Sir Charles, who knew 
little at that time of Indian armies and Indian 
convoys, saw the second column, England 
was two hundred miles behind up the country. 
The division of the great convoy of forty 
thousand human beings and twelve thousand 
animals into three columns, when that could 
be safely done, no enemy to molest, was 
judicious, and even necessary for their more 
convenient and expeditions descent. That 
the convoy system of Indian armies was itself 
bad, there can be no doubt, but that was be¬ 
yond General England's cure; he deserves 
the more praise, for obviating, so far as that 
was possible, the mischiefs which that system 
entailed. The dangers which beset General 
England before reaching Scinde, and the 
order and spirit with which he encountered 
them, the reader may infer from the following 
* General Orders, dated Simla, Oct. 30th, 1842. 


passages from liis dGspatclies, in which names 
are quoted, some of which must be an ample 
guarantee W the truth;—“ On the morning 
of the Jrd, I found the Kaliees posted in 
some numbers on the steep ground which 
commands the upper extremity of the narrow 
zigzag near the Bolan. These insurgents 
had, however, only time to deliver a lew 
rounds, when their attention was fully cn- 
gaged by tlie flanking parties which covered 
oiir left, and which I now reinforced with,” 
I have every reason to be Batifificd 
with the handsome manner in which our 
troops ascended tliese stupendous heights, 
and cleared them. Major Wood bouse speaks 
very highly of them.” ‘'On this occasion 
Major Oil tram gave me bis able assistance, 
as well as in flanking the lower extremity of 
the Bokn Pass, near Kiindie, where I had 
good reason to expect to meet liostile tribes ; 
but the total disappointment of the Kakura 
on the Srd,and the effectual flanking arrange¬ 
ment,” (fee. It is thus evident that General 
England acted with the strictest military pre¬ 
caution, while on the enemy’s territory, hut 
arranged this vast and helpless body of men 
and beasts, whom he had protected, in 
columns of march, when on British ter¬ 
ritory the same active protection was no 
longer needed, and more rapid progress 
was important on grounds economical and 
sanitary. 

MARCH OB’ GENI]RAL NOTT TO GBIZNI ANB 
GARUX. 

Having followed the march of General 
England, we shall now trace the progress 
of General Nott to Ghiziii and Oabuh 
Timour Shah revisited India with General 
England, while the brother of Timour, at 
his own request, was permitted to remain in 
Cmidahar, to hold it if possible- This resolution 
on the part of the prince was against the 
wish of the English, who expected their de^ 
partuxe to be the signal of an attack, ending 
in massacre. As the British left, many 
'' civilians ” among the Affglian population 
w atched opportunity for assassination. 

General Nott's army moved off for Ghizni 
on the 7th of Augtist, The number of fight¬ 
ing men did not exceed seven thousand. The 
cavalry consisted of the 3rd Bombay light 
cavalry, Skinner's horse, the shah’s horse; in 
all, I think, not much exceeding one thousand. 
The artillery—the let troop of Bombay horse 
artillery, the 3rd company let battalion Bom¬ 
bay foot artillery, 3rd company 2nd battalion 
Bengal foot artillery, 1st troop shah’s horse 
artillery (native), with a party of Bengal, and 
another of Madras sappei's and miners. The 
guns ’were—four IS-pounders, two 241b. how- 
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iiZQYSj four 9-pouutIers, twelve G-poimdcrs ; 
total twenty-two. The infantry—her nia- 
jeBtv’s 40th and 41 at regiment&j and the 2Ltd, 
ICtii, 42iul, 40rd Bengal native infantry. 
The army carried pTovisioiia for forty days, 
which, with aninuimLion, <Src., loaded ten 
thoneand public and private camels, hesides 
bullocks, asses, mules, and tattoos* The fol¬ 
lowers it is impossible to estimate* but they 
must have been at least double the number of 
jigliting men.^^ The enumeration of the force 
given by Major Hiiish adds to the infantry 
the ord, or Captain Craigie’e Benga] irregular 
ill fan try ; and to the cavalry, five ressaJates 
of Cliiistie*s irregular horse, 

Tlie march of tliis army Jay through wild 
and magnificent scenery, and through vales 
of soft and radiant beauty. It was itself a 
magnificent spectacle, and gave to many a 
picturesque valley throngli wliich it passed 
an aspect of romantic effect, such as only 
could be produced by the winding way of an 
oriental host, Been from many‘elevated posi¬ 
tions, the country, the *camp, the moving 
squadrons and battalions of war, presented a 
panoramic picture of the most impressive and 
attractive kind. The hills at certain hours 
Bcemed bathed in purple light, the plain 
vividly green, from the camel-thorn, and 
from the abounding sou them-wood, %^liich 
lilled the air with its perfume* Tiie red 
columns of tlie English infantry, crested u'itb 
the sheen of their bayonets, the many-cos¬ 
tume d cavalry, the dark rolling guns, and 
behind all, except the rear-guard, camels, 
cam el-drivers, and camp followers, with 
many-liiied apparels, presented an exciting 
and strange array* Whatever the pleasurable 
emotions created by such scenes to English 
eyes, the painful feeling could not be dis¬ 
missed, that each day’s march was tracked in 
blood, Bkinnishes were not frequent, but 
'Were sometimes sharp, and fool-hardy or 
lazy camp) folloAvers were every day cut off 
by the enemy* Besides, every si>ot told some 
tale of previous conflict and slaughter, which 
bad oeciirred in the desidtory struggle of the 
previous year. On the 27th the enemy 
increased in the rear, infantry and cavalry, 
in considerable force, pressing upon the rear¬ 
guard. Skinner's and the shah's horse were 
ordered to fall back, and engage the enemy, 
which they did, cutting down some twelve 
troopers, and more than fifty footmen, with a 
loss of only five or six wounded* On the 28th, 
the Affghans, by showing a email force, 
seduced the English cavalry to follow them, 
when, as the latter rounded the spur of a hill, 
an immense force, composed of five thousand 
men, horse and foot, attacked them. The 
Rev. ilr. Alkn. 


British "succeeded in covering the retreat of a 
foraging party, but with a loss in k'llled and 
wounded of one-seventh of their imiuber. 
The officers having dispdayed much more 
daring than tlieir troops, suffered Bcvercly. 
Captain Bury was cut do^Yn after slaying with 
his sabre four of ids opponents; Captain 
Beves was shot dead; Lieutenant Mackenzie 
received several most desperate sword cuts. 
When the cavalry arrived, tliey were rein- 
forced, and again sent out to recover the 
bodies of tlieir slain officers. Tlie infantry, 
with Captain Blood's nine-pounders, and 
Captain Anderson’s six-pounders, were di¬ 
rected against a fort whence it was alleged 
the assailants issued* As the British ap¬ 
proached it, tlic villagers came out with sup¬ 
plicating gestures declaring that they and their 
jieople had no part in the attack. The gene¬ 
ral directed tliem to remain quiet, and ordered 
Captain F* White, with the light company of 
her majesty's 40th regiment, to examine the 
place* The general might Jiave spared him¬ 
self the trouble ; falsehood and perfidy iverc 
ever upon Affgban lips—they w^^ere true dis¬ 
ciples of Islam* As the small party ap¬ 
proached, the people who protested such 
I innocence opened a fire of matchlocks, from 
\vhicli Major Leech, political agent and Inter¬ 
preter, narrowly escaped* 

The British then rushed forward, followed 
by tlie light company of the 41st and a 
battalion company of tlie 40th, under Captaiu 
Neih The fort was full of armed men, wlio 
fought furiously. The British, maddened by 
the treachery they had experienced, put all 
to the bayonet. The Affgbans defended eveiy 
court 3 ^ard, every house, every apartment, 
pressed by the infuriated English* Women 
and cliildi'cn w ere of course spared, but some 
were hurt in the conflict In one house in 
which there were manj’-, those w’ithiii refused 
to surrender; a shot from a six-pounder drove 
iu the door, scattering ruin upon those withiit 
The red torrent of avenging soldiers followed; 
every man in the place perished, and soiue 
w’omen and children fell victims in the struggle. 

Tlie camels and fodder taken from the grass- 
cutters were found in the inclosiu’es, and re¬ 
captured* The English soldiers plundered tlie 
placej and then set fire to it The bodies of 
the soldiers and officers wlio liad fallen in the 
attack made by tlie enemy were recovered, 
all brutally mangled. The dead bodies had 
been hacked with vengeful ferocity by tliose 
who so soon paid the penalty due to such 
deeds* 

The next day, after a short march, the 
army halted and were attacked on their 
camping ground by the enemy* The troops 
were ordered out. A fart called Goyaiii, gave 
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confiilence to the euemy. It was filled with 
matcidock-men j who, as the English ap- 
TO ached, shouted defiance and euvsed them* 
Tliey considered the building impregnable ; 
besides,there was a large force of their brethren 
hovering about upon the fianks of the British, 
The first discharge of the English nine- 
pounders carried away the battlements of tlie 
right bastion, Idlling a niimber of its defiant 
occupants, and alarming the rest* The suc¬ 
ceeding fire of the English cannon was not so 
effectual, and the enemy resumed coiu'age. 
Lieutenant Terry, of the Bombay artillery, 
proposed to blow open the gate by approach¬ 
ing a gun very near, under eover of a heavy 
five from the English infantry. The gate, 
however, was built up with mud, and this 
material was so thick as to resist the fire of 
tlio gun, which was withdrawn. The Aff- 
ghan army meantime reached a neighboiiTing 
hill, and opened a fire of artillery, to whicli 
the English promptly replied* This artillery 
battle was waged for an hour* Idle this 
action went on npon the British left, a strong 
Afghan force attempted to turn the British 
right* The supporting regiments prevented 
that, by advancing against the enemy* The 
recklessness of the English was on this occa¬ 
sion remarhable. When the play of the 
artillery of the enemy was really severe, 
there was an almost entire absence of any 
sense of danger* Jokes and laughter le- 
Bounded on all sides, and the general leeling ap¬ 
peared to be more that of a set of schoolboys at 
a game of snowballs, than of men whose lives 
rvere in instant periL” Some poor fellows 
perished in the midst of this jocundity* The 
battle was %von by the superior fire of the 
English cannon. The enemy retired, bearing 
a way their guns 1 e i a u rely* I n t h o des patches 
til6 iorce drawm up against General Nott was 
reported as twelve thousand men* The Rev* 
hir, Allen, who was in tlie action and near 
General Nott'a person, computes it at half 
that amount* Tlie British pursued, but the 
enemy retreated in perfect order, maintaining 
a well directed five of artillery and matchlocks, 
causing the British considerable loss, Nott 
})res 3 ed them closely, captnred two guns, their 
baggage, and a large stock of animunition 
wdiich had belonged to the Enghsh garrison 
at Ghizni, By far the moat formidable of the 
enemy’s troops were JMohammedan deserters 
from the Bengal sepoys* In the night tlie 
Affghans deserted the fort, and a number of 
minor forts in the vicinity, leaving behind 
some animunition and vast stores of grain and 
other food. The camp followers and a tribe 
of Affglians, rivals to those who had held 
tlie forts, set on fire whatever was inflam¬ 
mable in tlie forts and villages* Much dis- j 


content was afterwards created in the army 
by the omission of all mention of the 41st 
regiment, as if it hod taken no part in the 
action j and by omitting to name the captors 
of the guns, and others who had distinguished 

themselves* i ^ 

The British reached Ghissni on the otli ot 
Beptember, and prepared to breach its walls* 
An Affghan army occupied the heights be¬ 
hind the town, but were driven off, and 
abandoned all further attempts to save Ghizni* 
The garrison evacuated the place in the night. 
It is remarkable how frequently in Indian 
warfare the British have allowed the enemy 
to play them this trick. On entering the 
place many relies of the garrison, left by Lord 
Keane w'ere found* On one of the windows 
there was scratched by an officer an account 
of the sufferings of himself and his brother 
officers. From this it was learned that the 
Affghan chiefs had violated two treaties, and 
had twice put Colonel Palmer to the torture. 
The names of the cruel and treacherous chiefs 
were also given. The work of destruction soon 
began; tbe great gun, Zubber Jung, which 
threw balls of fifty-pound weight, and a 
number of other pieces of cannon and gingaU 
were hurst* Tlie fortifications ^vere mined, 
the wood-work of the citadel and town torn 
down for fuel, and the citadel itself shaken 
into ruins by mines. An ingenious inscrip¬ 
tion ill English words and Greek eharacters 
was found upon one of the walls, directing 
attention to a particular beam where copies 
of the treaties made with Colonel Palmer were 
deposited. They w'ore found and preserved. 
The army was much refreslied by the great 
abundance of delicious fruit and vegetables 
obtained in the neighbourhood of Ghizni. The 
weather was genial and balmy; the climate 
resembling that of England, but steadier and 
finer, the days being warmer, the nights, 
early mornings, and evenings about tbe same 
temperature as that of the neishbouiliood of 
London* The celebrated sandal-wood gates, 
taken from Sonina uth by Jloliammed ot 
Ghizni, and which adorned his tomb, were 
reuioved from that place ou the 9tli of Sep¬ 
tember, preparatory to their being carried 
to Hiiidoatan. This was a great tiininph, as 
the Mohammedans, especially the Fakeers, 
esteemed them as trophies of victory over the 
infidel* The tomb was otherwise carefully 
respected. 

On the 10th of September, General Nott 
marched for Cabul. On the march, during 
the 12th, tlic army came npon the fort of 
Sidabad, where a sanguinary conflict had 
taken place, November Srd, 1841, Captain 
Woodburn was promised protection by certain 
Affghan clucffl, and was received, with one 
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hundred and fifty Bepoys, into a &niall wahed 
yard beneath the fort* Aa in every other 
case, the chiefs violated their pledges, and 
fired down upon the party, pent up in a 
narrow compass* They made their way out 
and defeated tlie enemy, but Woodburn was 
hilled by a shot from the bastion* The 
fort was found empty, and barricaded by 
General bToth who forced it, and found there 
pool* Woodburn's wiil, a letter of commen¬ 
dation to him from Bir W* Mac Kaghten, 
and other relics of the party wlio had well, 
but vainly, fought. This scene of perfidy was 
blotted oiit from the face of the earth by the 
English engineers. During the remainder of 
the march there was much skirmishing, and 
some hard fighting, the Afighans always 
incurTlag defeat* On the IZtli, tlie army 
reached Cabul* On the 18th, Generals Pol¬ 
lock and Notf: met. l^cws arrived the same 
evening that Bir Eichmond Shake spear had 
found the English prisoners safe. A brigade 
was sent out to his support* It is here neces¬ 
sary to direct attention to the for tunes of those 
who had been so long in captivity with the 
enemy* During the reverses incurred by the 
Aflglian chiefs, they had been placed under 
eliarge of Baleh Mohammed Khan, who was 
proceeding with them, by order of Akbar 
Khau,i to Turldstan. One of the captives 
ingeniously tampered with Mohammed, offer“ 
ing Iiitn a large sum of money, and a pension 
for life, if lie would allow them their liberty* 
Bir Kichmond Shakespear volunteered, with 
a small party, of cavalry,' to go to Mo bammed 
Khan, and undertake their escort. The perils 
be encountered ivere numerous, and it was 
by a strange coincidence, while Pollock and 
Nott were congratulating one another upon 
the current of events, that the communication 
reached the former tiiat Bir E* Blmkespear had 
the captives, but was in hourly danger of a 
force from the enemy overtaking them and 
effecting a recapture* Sir E* Bale, at the 
liead of a brigade, was sent out to secure 
their safety; and the brigade, ivith their 
charge, entered camp on the 21st.. The list 
of restored captives comprised, according to 
hlajoi" Hough Ladies, seven ; ivomen, 
three; cliildren, eleven ; officers, thirty^one ; 
non-commissioned officers and privates, forty- 
nine ; clerks, two; boys, two; total, one hun¬ 
dred and five* Including the officers from 
Ghizni* Captain Bygrave ivas given np on 
the 27th of Beptember.” The Eev* Mr* 
Allen, who witnessed their arrival, makes a 
different statement:—The number of pri¬ 
soners liberated, including those left in Cabul, 
was as follows ladies and European woman, 
tivelve ; officers, thirty-four; children, seven¬ 
teen ; non-commissioned officers, privates, and 
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clerks, fifty-four ; total, one himdred and 
seventeen*'' 

The joy of the garrison of Cabul over their 
countrywmmon and countrymen, thus raised 
from the dead, may be conceived but cannot 
be described* Eager groups pressed around 
each, greetings and thanksgivings were heard, 
and tears were seen on every side* The 
European soldiers were deeply excited, and 
even the sepoys caught the generous infec¬ 
tion. Lady Sale, and her daughter, Mrs. 
Sturt, were especially objects of interest. The 
latter lady had lost her gallant luiaband, a 
young engineer officer of extraordinary pro¬ 
mise, who died of the fatigue he experienced 
in defending Cabul, after having been des¬ 
perately wounded by assaBsins* Lady Sale, 
in her journal, describes him as carried about 
in a litter, animating all by bis example who 
were not paralyzed by the stolidity and irve- 
eolntion of the commander-in“Cliief* 

WTdle yet the British occupied Cabul, it 
■was deemed expedient to subdue 1staliff, a 
town of great strength, covering ground dif¬ 
ficult of access, and inhabited by a people 
accustomed to bear arms* It was twenty 
miles distant to the north-west of Cabul, in 
Koh-i-daman* The houses and fortificatione 
occupied the slopie of a mountain, behind 
which loftier eminences rose, Bhntting in a 
pass which formed the road leading to Turk- 
istan. The fugitives from Cahul had taken 
refuge at Istaliff, and so confident were the 
people in ita strength, that the families ol all 
who were exposed to danger from a great 
distance had fled thither. The task of sub¬ 
duing this place was committed to Major- 
general M'Caskill* The force placed at Ms 
disposal, was—“ Two eighteen pounders, and 
a detail of artillery (Bombay), Captain Bloods 
light field-battery, Captain Backhouse's moun¬ 
tain train, he ad-quarters and two squadrons 
of her majesty's 3rd dragoons, one squadron 
of the 1st light cavalry, Christie'e horse (irre¬ 
gular), her majesty's 9th and 41 st loot, tlie 
2Ctb, 42nd, and 4Srd native infantry,^ and 
Captain Broadfoots sappers and miners*” 
The action at I stall ff ia thus recorded by 
Mr, Kaye “ M'Oaskill was completely 
auccessful* He made a rapid march iipon 
Istaliff, and took the enemy by surpriae. The 
Affghan chiefs had collected in this place 
their treasure and their women* They bad 
looked to it as a place of refuge, secure from 
the aasaults of the invading Feringlieea* 
They had relied greatly on the strength of 
the place, and scarcely any defensive mea- 
eures had been taken to repel the assaults ot 
the enemy. When M'Caskill entered the 
gardens which surround the town^ a paino 
Kaye's Afghan /fkj*, p. 634** 
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seemed to Imve seized tl:ie people, they tlioiiglit 
no longer of defence. Their first thought was 
to save their property and their women. 
Ameenoollah Khan himself fled at the first 
onset. As our troops entered the town, the 
face of the mountain beyond was covered with 
laden baggage-cattle^ whilst long lines of 
wldte-veiled w omen, striving to reach a ]>kce 
of safety, streamed along the hill side. What 
our troops had to do they did rapidly and 
well; but tlie fire of the enemy's jezails aoon 
slackened when the Otli foot, with Broad- 
foot’s sappers, and the 2Gth native infantry, 
clashed into the gardens, where the Affglian 
marksmen had been posted. And as their 
gallantry, so their forbearance is to be com¬ 
mended, BrOaekill, respecting the honour 
of the women, w'ould not siitTfer a pursuit; but, 
many fell into the hands of our people hi the 
tovvn, and were safely delivered over to the 
Iteeping of the Kuzziibashes. Two guns and 
much booty were talceii j the town was fired, 
and then liTGaskill went on towards the hills, 
meeting no opposition on the way, destroyed 
Cbarekur, where the Goorkha regiment had 
been anmhilated, and some other fortified 
places, whicli had been among the strongholds 
of the enemy, and then returned triumphantly 
to Cabul,’' Deferring to this action, Mr. 
iMarahman says'—General M'Caskill, wdio 
commanded the division, left all the arrange¬ 
ments of the attack to Haveloek’s skill; and 
liC dwells with delight in his letters to his 
relatives on the opportunity he now. enjoy eel. 
for the firsfe time after twenty-seven years of 
soldiering, of organizing a great military 
movement, as lie said, otit of his own brain. 
The town w&s carried w'itli little loss, through 
the admirable combinations of Havelock's 
strategy, aud the affair at Istaliff was con¬ 
sidered one of the most brilliant of the cam¬ 
paign ; but it is only at the present time tliat 
Havelock's share in it can be prudently 
recorded” 

If these statements of Mr, Marsh man he 
correct, the facts they record are an inva- 
hmhle coiitrihution to the fame of Havelock. 
He was then only a major on the staff of 
General Pollock, and accompanied jM'Caakiil 
by the courtesy of the former. 

After tills expedition, the commander-in- 
chief, in pursuance of his orders, prepared 
to return to India, He destroyed the great 
bazaar, so famous in history, built in the time 
of AurLingzebo, In this place the body of the 
British envoy, when murdered by Afiglian 
assassins at the command of Affgban chiefs, 
had been exposed to insult, aud General 
Pollock resolved that the retribution ebould 
be the deatriiction of the place itself. A 
mosque at the end of the bazaar, and another 


near the cantonments, ornamented with Euro¬ 
pean materials during the interval between 
the exit of the Hon. General Elphinstone and 
the entrance of General Pollock, in order to 
commemorate the slaughter of the Feringhees, 
were also destroyed. 

On the 12th of October, General Pollock 
began the retirement of liis army, by sending 
forward Sir Robert Sale, uuth the 1st and 
2nd brigades, the lat light cavalry, Jkd irre¬ 
gular cavalry, and Oliristie's horse, over the 
Gospund Dai'vah Pass, with the object of 
turning the Khoord-Cabul, The result of 
this movement w^as, that the main pass ^vas 
penetrated without so much as an exchango 
of shots. General Hott’a division followed, 
but vrsL& attacked in the Hxiffc Khatul Pass, 
on the 11:th of October. General PoOock 
considered that this, and some petty attacks 
upon hia rear-guard, were made by brigands. 
It is surprising that tlie general should think 
so, for there was as much appearance of mili¬ 
tary order among the assailanta as in any 
Aftglmii force which he had encountered. 

On the 17th of December, 1S42, the army 
crossed the Sutlej. There were great re¬ 
joicings aud festivities in Ferozepore; yet 
there 'were many causes for regret. England 
had been placed in mourning for the loss of a 
multitude of her brave and noble children, 
British honour was, indeed, vindicated by 
the destruction of Cabul, lataliff, Ghizni, 
Oandahar, and Jellakbad. The A%hans 
had been everywhere defeated, the ladies 
and officers so treadjorously made captives 
had been rescued, but the conquering armies 
had Bcarcely accompli shed their ultimate vic¬ 
tory, when they began to retire; and, although 
General Pollock declared in his despatches 
tliat no orgauized resistance was made to the 
return of liia army, yet an angry enemy who 
]md made no submission liung upon their 
flanks and rear, aud made victims of soldiers 
and camp follow^ers until the English flag was 
lost to view from the territory of Afighan- 
is tan. To this day the Aftghans hold them¬ 
selves to bavo been the conquerors in that 
war, and tlie same feeling, kept alive by 
Russia, pervades Persia and Central Asia, 
There is, however, an awe of English power 
remaining in Affgh aids tan as a result of the 
advance of England, Nott, aud Pollock, which 
has deterred the A%haus since then from en¬ 
tering into any important combinations against 
the power of Great Bntnin. 

Thus ended the terrible Afiglian war, one 
of the most destructive to the life of English 
soicUens, and by far the most injurious to 
British reputation in which the empire had 
ever been engaged. This justifies the length 
at wliicJi its affecting details have been given. 
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CHAPTER CKVI, 

THE WAR IN SCI N])E—ADVANCE TOWARDS HYDEEAEAD—THE AMEERS COERCED INTO A 
TREATY WITH THE ENGLISH—ATTACK DPON THE ENGLISH RESIDENCY AT HYDEILA 
BAD—EXPEDITION OF Slli CHARLES NAPIER IN THE DESERT—BATTLE OF MEANNKK— 
BATTLE OF DUBBA—VICTORIES OF COLONEL ROBERTS AND CAPTAIN JACOBS—SIR 
CllAIlLES NAPIER'S GOVERNMENT OF SCINDE. 


In a previous eliapter an account was given 
of the proceedings of the British in Scindc 
previous to the Affglmn wai-, and more 
especially during the period when tlm army of 
General ^England was ordered to prepare for 
protecting tlie retreat of General Xott, On 
the 4 th of N'oveniber, 1842/^ a year and 
two days after the onthrcak at Cabiih a 
draft of a treaty with the ameers of Scinde 
W'as pi'epared, several of the articles of 
which became important at the close of the 
Aftghan war. By article 2, the compaiiy*s 
rupee was to become the only coin legally 
current in the dominions of the aiueers, aitcr 
the 1st of Jamiary, 1845.+ By article 5, the 
ameers renounced the privilege of coining 
money4 The 0th article relates to the 

cutting of wood for the steamens navigating 
th e I nd US, By ar t i cle 7, Ku r r acl lee and Ta tta 
were to be ceded to the British government, 
and a free passage between Kurrachee and 
Tatta, By article 8, 8nbsulkliote,§ and the 
territory between the present frontier of 
Bhawulpore and the town of llolirec, are 
ceded to hia Highness of Bhawulpore, the 
ever faithful ally and friend of the British 
government,” 

Sir W, NIapier says,l| the Scindian princes 

were again excited by NotFs advance upon 
Candabar; they judged it a forced abandon¬ 
ment of that important city; and though lie 
after^vards destroyed Gbizni, and, in con June* 
tiou w-ith Pollock, ruined Istaliff and Oabul, 
the apparently hurried retreat from Afighaii- 
istan winch followed, bore, for the misjudging 
people, the character of a flight. It was 
viewed ^ a proof of weakness, and Belochis 
and Brahooes became more hopeful and more 
cooBdent than before. The ameers of Upper 
and Lower Sciiide consulted together, how 
best to league against tlic Feringhees; Sikh 
vakeels were at Khyrpore, ready to start for 
Lahore, loaded with presents for the Maha¬ 
rajah ; and at the same time, letters came from 

* JFai\ By Af^gor Hough, 

t The date of the coinage of the coinxJfliiy's rupee 
tlironghout onr Indian possessioas, 

f The net of cuiniiig ia the right of the sovereign of a 
country. 

§ Which had been taken from the Daivab by the 
ameers, 

H Cbfi^iiest of parti., p. Ill, 


1 the %dctonoiis Affglians, reminding the ameora 
I that they were feudatories of the Doouaree 
' empire, and exhorting^ them to act holdiy in 
' the common cause* Those tilings led to the 
ameers* final destruction ; they w'ere the fore- 
ninnersof the battle by which they fell; hut 
their primary cause, it has been showni, waa 
deeper seated, Tlie Scindian war was m 
isolated event * It was the tail of the Aft- 
ghan storm,* ” The ameers sworo upon Ihe 
Koran their determination to unite with 
Afghans, Siklia, or whatever other allies 
might be procurable, to make war upon the 
English, Fortunately for the interests of the 
British empire, the late Sir Charles INapier 
was in command of the troops in Sciiitlo, 
w^hile General England was at Candahar, and 
after the celebrated retreat of that officer in 
charge of the great convoy, Biv Charles 
Kapier did not regard the war which was 
about to be launched against Scinde att just. 
His opinion was w^ell founded; the ameers 
had never committed any aggression upon the 
English, They liad preserved a cold ami 
studied distance as long as tliey were able, 
and w^ere influeuced in so doing by the con¬ 
viction that any aliiauee w'ith the government 
of Calcutta wovdd ultimately he subversive of 
tiioir own iudependence. Various treaties 
had been forced upon thorn W'hicb were in¬ 
tolerably overbearing, and the English agents 
domineered over the country as if it were a 
province won in war. When the draft treaty, 
already referred to, was laid before the ameers, 
by Lieutenant Eastwick, on behalf of the 
Bombay government, Noor Mohammed, one 
of the principal ameers, took from a box all 
the treaties which were in force, and Barcas* 
tically asked, What is to become ol all 
these? ' Before receiving a reply,he calinl}'. 
but w-ith indignant remonstrance, added, 
“ Mere is another a a noyau ee. Since the days 
that Sciiide has been connected with tiie Lag* 
iisli, there has always been something new: 
your government is never satisfied; we are, 
anxious for your frienclship, but we ca^ot lie 
continually persecuted, ^¥e have given a 
road to your troops through our territorieSt 
and now" yon w'isli to remain,” The death ol 
l^oor Alohammed facilitated the designs of the 

English, which were carried out with as lit do 
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scniijle aa justice, Tlie ameers liatl borne 
tlie injustice of Lord Aucklancrs govern¬ 
ment, but when Lord Ellenborough arrived, 
a puerile and hot-headed policy was pursued, 
calculated to drive them to madness or de¬ 
spair* Yet, as in the case of A%]iaiustau, 
Ills hot vigour was followed hy reaction, and 
he hesitated as to the expediency of forcing 
certain cessions of territory wldcli he had 
ordered Colonel Outram, the resident, to de¬ 
mand* A month afterwards one of bis fits of 
Yignnr returned, and Sir Charles Napier rvas 
placed in the chief civil and mUitary au¬ 
thority* On the otb of October Sir Charles 
reported to the governor-general that the 
ameers took tolls upon the river; which was 
contrary to tlie treaty forced upon the ameers 
by the government of Calcutta, wliich it had 
no more right to dictate, than any Scinde or 
Leloochee robber would have to levy hlack- 
ninil within tlie Indian territory* Sir Charles 
Napier, altliough he admitted that the ameers 
liad been aggrieved, and had committed no 
aggression, did not reeigii his political or mili¬ 
tary fmietions, hut carried out the governor- 
generara unjust policy with aa earnest will* 
The general instituted a aeries of intrigues 
between certain of the ameers, which were 
neither very clever nor very eunniug, and 
eventually did more to embarrass afl'aira and 
drive the ameers to resistance than any of the 
articles of the oppressive and insolent treaty 
forced upon theni*"^ By one of the intrigues 
in which Sir Charles engaged himself a cer¬ 
tain ameer, named Mcer Proostum, fiecl to 
another, his near kinsman, named All Mooiad 
upon whose head he placed the turban, an act 
which betokened the surrender of power. Out 
of tills transaction arose the necessity, or the 
supj>osed necessity on tlie part of Sir Charles 
Napier, of taking a fort in the desert called 
Emaum Ohiir* This exploit was one of great 
peril and difficulty, and was aecomplislied by 
Sir Charles with singular vigour and andaeity* 
Tim fort was so situated that to reach it at all 
w'itli an armed force was all but impossible. 
The niarcli to it was long, the way a perfect 
waste; everything to be brought by the troops 
must be carried, even water* The quantity 
of that commodity necessary for men pui'siung 
mill tar V enterprises in such a climate, and 
especiaiJy while marching ov'er a desert, 
would he very great. Sir Charles was de¬ 
terred by no difficulties, he determined to carry 
Jus point, and soon, and effectually* He selected 
two hundred irregular cavalry, one hundred 
and fifty of whom had ultimately to be sent 
back from want of forage. His artillery con¬ 
sisted of two howitzers, 2I-pomuler6* He 

* ParHameDtary Papers relating to Smadej Siippleraeu- 
tary Papers; CoiTespoadence of Sk Charles Napier. 
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placed 350 men of her majesty's 22nd regi¬ 
ment on 175 camels, loaded 10 camels with 
provisions, and 80 with water, and marched^ 
forth against the stronghold, the number of 
the defenders of whicli he could not have 
known. The fort was actually defended by 
considerably more tlian 2000 men, and the 
skirts of the desert were crowded with fana¬ 
tical Beloochee horsemen. He went torth 
early in January, 1843, brought his force 
thither in safet}^ captured the place, blew 
it up, and returned with a rapidity which 
dazzled and astonished friends and foes. 

TJii^ occurt*cd wJten the Indici cojn- 

pany was at peace with all the Jemwn autho' 
ritics of Semde; so that it became obvious 
to the ameers, and their friends the Beloo- 
chces, that the Engiish were determined upon 
plundering the territory of Bciiide from its 
possessors. 

As to the exploit itself, the Duke of ei- 
lington, in his place in the house of lords, 
gave the following opinion :—Sir Charles 
Napier's march upon Emaum Ghiir, is one of 
the most curioua military feats which I have 
ever kiiowm to be performed, or have ever 
perused an account of in my life, lie moved 
his troops throxigh the desert against hostile 
forces; he had his guns transported under 
circumstances of extreme difficulty, and in a 
manner the most extraordinary, and lie cut 
off a retreat of the enemy whicli rendered it 
impossible for them ever to regain tlieir 
positions.” 

The treaty proposed to the ameers, No¬ 
vember the 4tli, 1842. was sealed hy the 
ameers, most reluctantly, the 14th February, 
1843, Tlie expedition "in the desert terrified 
the ameers, nlthough it intensified their desire 
to drive the English from their country, 
The Beloochee people were not so readily 
alarmed* Tlieir patriotism and fanaticism 
w^ ere thorotig hiy ro use cl. T li ey regarde d the 
English ns robbers, tyrants, and truce- 
breakers, and determined to rid their country 
of them or perish* Three days after the 
treaty, was fought the ever-memorable battle 
of Meannee ! When the treaty was aigneeb 
the ameers warned Major (holding the local 
rank of colonel) Outram, that if Sir Charles 
Napier continued to advance, the result must 
be, a revolt by tlie peox^le and troops against 
the execution of the treaty, Sir Charles did 
advance, and ivithont justification on any 
ground* The predicted consequence took 
Ijjftce* On the lotli of February, the peojde 
rose, and the first ohject of attack was die 
British residency. The enclosure in which 
the mansion was situated was sw^ept by the 
river, where a British steamer w'as placed, 
armed with cannon. Numerous bodies of 
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Sciade liorso and foot enYii'OE.ed the enclosure 
ill every ether direction* For four hours the 
enemy inaiiitaiued a heary fire, to which a 
small party of British replied, nader Captain 
Conway; Lieutenant Harding and Ensign 
Pemiefather distinguished themselvee by their 
activity, sldlb and courage* Two gentlemen, 
Captain Green, of the 21et native infantry, 
and Captain Wells, of the 15th, voUinteered, 
and rendered important services* Caj:ttain 
Bro^vn, Bengal engineers, wont on board the 
steamer, and acted ns an artillery ofiScer, with 
good effect. The Britisli were too few to eon- 
tinue tlie defence, and retired with order to 
tlie steamer, leaving behind most of their 
baggage, and all the property of the residency* 
Tiiey subsequently joined the force of Sir 
CliarJes ^N^apier* 

BATTLE OF JIEA.NJVEE* 

The anieers now determined to resist the 
advance of the English troops, the commander 
of these troops was furnished with a conclu¬ 
sive reason for continuing hia march by the 
Btorming of the residency* On the 17tli he 
i^eached Meannee, about six miles from Hyder¬ 
abad. The ameers awaited him there in a 
strong position, fianked with woods, ami be¬ 
hind the dry bed of the river FuUaillee. 
Before the extreme right of the enemy*s 
position lay a village, affording a good cover. 
Two British officers volunteered to recon¬ 
noitre, which w as done wdth great boldness 
and coolness, the officers riding along the 
whole line exposed to a perilous fire. Tiie 
result was, hoT.vever, the supply of accurate 
information* The number of the enemy vim 
seven times that of the British, but Sir 
Charles considered that any delay for rein¬ 
forcements would atrengtlien the confidence 
of -the ameers and produce a moral effect 
upon the country dangerous to the success 
and even the Gxisteuce of his little army, not 
stronger than a brigade; he therefore deter¬ 
mined to attack. It was a daring resolution; 
with less til an three thousand men of all arms 
to assail a strong position defended by more 
than twenty thousand men, of reputed cour¬ 
age! But Sir Charles was a man of hold 
coiicluBLons* 

The ameers did not wait to be assailed* 
As soon as the British came witihiii range of 
their guns, a heavy fire was opened, hut hap' 
pily it was not well directed. The reply of 
the British cannon was most effective, and 
imdoubtedly prepared the way for closer 
attack- The British guns were placed cii the 
right* Infantry skirmishers with the Bcimle 
irregular cavalry were thrown far in front, 
merely to make the enemy show his strength* 
liie British infantry then moved from the 


light in ccheJoit of battalions, refusing the left 
to save it from the fire of the village, which 
as before noticed, covered the enemy’s right* 
The major-general commanding compared 
the movement to a review^ over a plain swept 
by an enemy’s cannon* The artillery and her 
majesty’s 22nd regiment, in line, formed the 
leading echelon; the 25tli native infantry, the 
second; the 12th infantry, the third; and the 
Ist grenadier native infantry, the foiirtli. 
The fith Bengal light cavalry formed the re¬ 
serve, In rear of tlie left w'ing. The Poojinli 
borse ^Yl^h four companies of infantry guarded 
the baggage* The British line opened a fire 
of musketry within one hundred yards of the 
bank of the river* The Beloochces charged 
their advancing enemies, firing tlieir match* 
locks and discharging their pistols as they 
came to close quarters* Fi'om neither fire 
did tho English receive much harm* The 
Beloochees, \yitb sword and shield, then threw 
themselves upon the Britisli line, the men of 
which advancing, shoulder to shoulder, de¬ 
livered a volley, so Birnultaneously that it was 
as if given from a single machme of destruc¬ 
tion, and directed so low that every shot told* 
The fii^st line of tlie Beloocheea went down 
under this surely directed fire, the second 
line was pierced by tbe bayonets of the 
British line, which as a wall of pointed steel 
received the desperate charge* Hevevtlielcss 
these brave adversaries came on, scimitar in 
hand, as if eager for death, and so severe was 
the onset that the fate of the battle was lor 
some time in suspense. Tho peril to the 
British was now eo great that Col on pi Pattle, 
at the suggestion of Captain A* Tucker, 
moved Ids cavalry, with the view of turning 
the enemy’s right Hank, and charging llidr 
rear, so as to check the force of their terrible 
onslaught tipon the line of the Eritiah in¬ 
fantry* AYhlle Colonel Pattle and Captain 
Tucker were thus initiating an important 
movement, the responsibility of %\'hich tkc 
colonel tvas reluctant to incur, orders come 
from the commander-in'Cliief to “ force the 
right of the enemy’s line*” The 9tk Bengal 
cavalry had the koiionr of executing this 
movement, supported by the Sciude horse* 
The former regiment took a standard and 
several guns, the latter captured the camp, 
from wMch the cavalry of the BeloocheeB re¬ 
tired slowly, firing as they retreated, and 
taking deliberateaini* Lieutenant Fitzgerald 
pursued them several miles witli a small body 
of cavalry, and himself slew three of their 
horsemen in siiigie combat* This charge of 
cavalry decided the battle. The 22nd forced 
the hank of the river, as the appearaucfi ot 
the English cavalry in the rear of the Be- 
looehees confused their infantry* The 2otli 
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and I2ih native Infantry crossed tlie dry bed I 
of tlie river nearly as soon as the 22ad; the 
12th, scrambling np the opposite bank, cap¬ 
tured some guiia in position there. The whole 
of the enemy’s artillery was taken, ‘with their 
camp ectuipage, stores, ammunition and trea¬ 
sures, Several standards were also taken. 
Sir Charles in his despatches stated that all 
were captured, w-hieh liis owm account of the 
retreat of the Beloochee cavalry shows could 
not be correct, 

Sekloni did British arms gain a harder 
fought battle^ and seldom were the numbers 
engaged on each side so disproportionate. 
Not more than 1000 men were actually iu 
actioji on the side of the British, The ameers 
brought their whole force into battle^ except 
the cavalry, which came into combat when 
Colonel Patlle charged round their right 
flank and fell upon the rear of the infantry. 
Some accounts rate the force of the ameers at 
25,000, but certainly more than 20,000 men 
gave battle to the little Britsh hand opposed 
to them. The loss of the English was 
soldiers Idlled and 177 wounded, and 05 
horses,*^ Bix olficers were killed and 22 
wounded. 

The plan of the battle is intelligible to 
civilians : the mode of going into action was 
beantifuh but the execution was confused, 
and hut for the cavalry charge round the 
l ight upon the rear—a movement which never 
occurred to the enemy ae possible until it was 
acGoiuplishedj and therefore bewildered them, 
—the probabilities w'erc great that the battle 
would have been lost. 

The Duke of Wellington had a very high 
opinion of the genius of Sir Charles Napier 
as a soldier, and ivas notoriously partial to 
the Napier family. This latter circumataace 
must ciualify tim reception given to any 
opinions pronounced hy liis grace upon the 
actions of Bir Charles, The duke’s opinion 
of the battle of Mennuco, and of the conduct of , 
the victor, consequent upon it, has been very 
generally received; it was in the following 
terms :—He gaiued the camp of the enemy, 
got possession of his guns, and obtained the 
most complete victory, taking up a position in 
which he was not again likely to he attacked. 
Not only did he secure Hyderabad, and the 
portion of the Indus which lay in his rear; 
he brought up a reinforcement and placed 
himself at the bead of a stronger army than 
that which lie commanded before the battle. 
He manifested ail the discretion and ability 
of an officer familiar with the most difficult 
operations in w ar,” 

Immediately after the battle, three ameers 
of Hydsrnhad, and three of Khyrpore, came 

* Blue-book, 


jin and Biirrendered themselves. They were 
sent prisoners to Bombay, Lord EUenhorough 
declared Bcinde ** annexed ’’ to the company’s 
dominions, 

BAITLE OF BUBBA. 

Bhere Mohammed was still in arms, at the 
head of twenty-dve thousand men; and so 
confident w\as he of success, that he boasted 
he w'ould “ Oabiil the English,” The use of 
this phrase, which became current among the 
Bcindiang, showed how extensively the weak¬ 
ness of the Hon, General Elphiustone, and 
tlie incapacity for large operations of Briga¬ 
dier Shelton, had deprived the English of 
military prestige among the nations conti¬ 
guous to British India, Mohammed took up 
a position at Dubba, about eight miles north¬ 
west of Hyderabad. He had eleven guns in 
battery, and four field-pieces. His infantry 
were cirawn up in two intrenched lines, and 
his cavalry in masses in the rear. The right 
flank rested on the Fullaillee, the bed of which 
was at that spot deep, and retained a large 
quantity of mud and muddy water, sufficient 
to prevent the position from being turned. 
There was another nullah ^ to the rear of the 
former, forming an obtuse angle to tlie front 
line, and there the left of the enemy’s army 
w^ae posted* Thus the true front of battle 
extended from the right for one mile perpen¬ 
dicularly to the Fullaillee, presenting, what 
may be termed, the rlglit wiiig and centre to 
an attack; but the left wdng beldnd the second 
nullah, u-as refused. All the cavalry were 
be bind the left. In the rear of the right 
wing stood the village of Dubba,-}- Between 
the first line of the rigid and centre and the 
village of Dnhba there was another millab. 
Each had w'hafc in military technicality is 
called a ramp for advancing and retreating. 
The enciiiy’s second line %vas placed near the 
second and larger nullah, in the rear of which 
he posted his cannon. His pioneers cleared 
away the low jungle w^hich had occupied the 
land ill front, so that the fire of his guns 
might not be impeded, 

Buch was the position of the Beloochee 
army, described with as few technicalities ns 
possible, so tliat the popular reader may com¬ 
prehend the strength of such a jiost. 
With Bueh intrenehmente and nullahs, pro¬ 
tecting his lines in every part, a native com¬ 
mander would naturally consider liis lines 
unassailable. 

The army of Sir Charles Napier did not 
number one-fifth of that of his opponent. He 
had 1100 horse, and nineteen guns; five 

* The dry bed of a rWer^or of a caual, or other eat for 
couLaidiug watei", h called a mdiah. 

f This village ^va5 also called Narajah, 
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of til e se b elon g e d t o tli e horn e av ti lie ry, T wo 
pieces of cannon, and a few kiindred troops 
were left to guard the camp before Hyderabad, 
The rest of the little army, iiumbermg less 
tUau live thousand men, aud seventeen 
cannons, proceeded to attack the foc,^-' Ar¬ 
riving before the intrenched pobitiou of 
Mohammed, the English general instantly 
formed ; in doing which, he adopted the plan 
taken at Meannee, advancing by ecJielon of 
battalions, Tlio left of liis line was too near 
tliat of the enem)% and had to be thrown back. 
The guns were ]>laced in the intervals between 
tlie battaliouaof infimtry; the cavalry covered 
the daiiks. The right was somewhat “re¬ 
fused,” because a wood towards that tlank 
at once impeded tlie formation, and might 
cover the enemy's sharp-shooters, TJie in¬ 
fantry of the enemy’s left extended half a 
mile beyond that of the extreme right of tlie 
cavalry flankers of Sir Charles. This portion 
of the enemy's line was exposed to the geiie- 
rafs view; not so their centre and right, 
wlrich were hidden by the nullahs. The 
village of Bubha appeared to be uiioccupied. 
Three British officers—^tlajor Waddington of 
the engineers, and Lieutenants Brown and 
Hill, rode close up to the rigid centre of the 
position, and afterwards proceeded along the 
centre to its jimction with the right, for the 
purpose of causing the enemy to show his 
force. This object was attained. Unable to 
conceive what these officers were about, the 
enemy stood on the defence, their first line 
starting np eagerly and firing. So close did 
these gallant officers ride to the line, that the 
ramps for leaving or entering the nullah was 
distinctly seen, and tlie precise position noted 
hy Major Waddington, Sir Charles having 
thus cleverly rcconnoitered, put Ids whole 
force in motion for the attack. His first object 
was, by rapidity, to gain the junction of the 
nullah with the FuHaillee, and, passing it, to 
t^eize the village before the enemy could i>ene- 
trate his design. 

The attack was led here, as at Meannee, by 
lier majesty's 22ml regiment, and with equal, 
if not even surpassing, lieroism. A cross fire 
from the British artillery so galled the enemy's 
centre, that his troops showed symptoms of 
unsteadiness, and moved tow^ards the left as 
if to be out of range* On perceiving this, 
IMajor Stack, wdth the 3rcl cavalry, under 
Captain Delamain, and the Scinde horse, 
under Captain Jacobs, charged the flank, to¬ 
wards which the bodies of infantry, detaching 
themselves from the centre, were tending* 
The major dashed across tlie nullah, cleared 
all obstacles, cut into the infantry, and pur¬ 
sued them for miles. This charge was exe- 
^ Conquest of Semde. 


cuted wuthoiit orders, and, like most feats of 
the kind, however foiduuate, entailed iimni- 
nent peril to the army it was bravely intended 
to serve* Sir "William Napier says:—“ He 
thus exposed the flank of the line of battle, 
and exposed the whole army to a defeat, if 
the wood had really been filled wutli the 
selected division of Beloocheea." 

The 22nd regiment, under Captain George, 
was directed hy Major Poole, who com- 
niaiided the brigade to storm the mdlab on 
the enemy’s left, which was accomplished in 
the most daring manner. The enemy’s right 
Hank was turned by Captain Tait, with the 
Poanali horse, and by Major Story, with the 
Dtli Bengal cavalry, pursuing the enemy as 
Major Stack did on the left, and cutting dowm 
the fiigitivea over several miles of their fliglit. 
Tims both flanks of tire enemy were aetualiy 
turned and defeated, the centre alone being 
able any longer to resist, which it did not do 
with any persistence, the remainder of the 
infantry and cftvahy advancing with the regu¬ 
larity of a review, and the guns of the British 
from the right and left pouring in a terrible 
cr<iss five. Thus ended the battle of Dubba. 
The opinion of the great Duke of Wellington 
concerning it is on record:—“ A brilliant 
victory, in wffiieh he (Sir Charles) showed all 
the qualities of a general officer, and in w'liicli 
the army displayed all the best qualities of the 
bravest troops,” The British lost two hun¬ 
dred and seventy officers and men. More 
than half the number of casualties occurred 
in the 22iid regiment* 

After this victory the spirit of the Scindmiifl 
%vas broken, although Sliere Mohanvnied still 
hoped to retrieve his disasters, From the 
fisld of battle Sir Charles marched to tlie 
south, entering Meerpore in triumph ; and on 
the 4th of April the fortress of Omercote 
opened i ts gates. Sir Charles determined to 
surround, if possible, the fugitive Shere Mo¬ 
hammed. To accomplish this, he divided his 
army into tliree parts, holding liimseF the 
command of one, and giving the charge ot 
tlie two others to Colonel Roberts and Cap- 
tai n J a cobs. U p on t li os e two office rs devol yed 
the chief duties connected with the active 
prosecution of the plan* On the 8th of 3unej 
Colonel Roberts met the Ameer Shah Moham¬ 
med^ and Captain Jacobs encountered Shere 
Mohammed six clays after, tlie British in each 
ease gaining a signal victory. Roberts,’with 
a small force, defeated two thousand men, 
and captured the ehah; Jacobs, wdth a very 
disproportionate force, vanquished about four 
thousand Eelooehees, the shere flying to the 
desert, attended only by his personal retinue. 
These events gave great satisfaction in Eng¬ 
land and at Calcutta, and Lord EJJenborough 
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noiuinated Sir Charles to the government of 
Venule, During hia government no oppor- 
tunity occurred for the display of his military 
genius. During the Sikli campaign, more 
til an two years afterwards, Sir Charles 
rnarclicd by ^looltan from Scindo with a 
small force; and proceeding in advance, 
reached the grand army eliorlly alter the 
sanguinary victory of Sobraon. If, liowcvcr, 
the government of Sir Charles ^Yas not to be 
distinguished by any achievements of a mili¬ 
tary nature, it was very remarkable for its 
civil administration. The great IS'apoloon 
and Lis great rival both expressed (without 
citlicr borrowing from the other) the ojhnion 
that civil qualities entered into tlie com- 
jietcncj of a superior commander, even more 
flian military* This seems to have been 
borne out by the management of armies, and 
by the administration in Scinde of Sir Charles 
Iv'apier* He ruled Scinde arbitrarily, but 
justly; sternly, yet mercifully; in the inte¬ 
rest of his country, yet for the welfare of the 
people. He held down witli an iron band all 
disposition to insubordination or revolt, never- 
theless, so attached the people to him, that 
v'hen be departed, they follow^ed liini w\t\i 
tears and lamentations* In war they gave 
liim the formidable soiibriqiiet of Sbatanf' in 
lieacc they almost adored him as a deity* 
riciiide was alliicted with many calamities 
till ring Ilia reign, as one might ver}"^ appro¬ 
priately call his government; but his admi¬ 
nistration of its affairs created order, cherished 
industry, brought wide regions, previously 
unjjroductive, into cultivation, and preserved 
innumerable lives when famine and disease 
ravaged the whole realm* 

The following statement of the difficulties 
with which Sir Charles Jjad to contend was 
drawn np in an ex^wse made to government, 
and suppressed by tlio Bombay council, or 
some of its officials* It is headed, “ Sir 
Cliarlea Kapier to the Governor in Council. 
Bombay, Oct. 21, 184G*'’ An extract only is 
made from the document:—Plundering grain 
was rife all over the land while war lasted* 
People stole grain and concealed it, especially 
government grain; for the conquerors were 
strangers in the land, and fear pervaded all 
hearts, none knowing what the victorious 
foreigners would do; quantities of grain w ere 
therefore buried, and cultivation neglected. 
We at first had no knowledge of the proper 
men to em]>Ioy as I^ardars and 'ttmhardarSj 
nor did w^e know tlie amount of the collec¬ 
tions w^hich ought to be made; consequently, 
the government Tvas robbed to an immense | 
extent; an evil which still exists, though it 
gradually decreases* These kardars, there¬ 
fore, took no pains with cultivation; they, 


were occupied witli pillage* The canals could 
'not be properly cleaned till the connti'y uaa 
fairly settled; and without this clearing there 
could be neither health nor crops in Bclnde* 
^^’hen we conquered Scincle the canals were 
choked \i]\ for the ameers having resolved 
on war, everything relative to agriculture 
appears to have been abandoned for some 
time before the battle of IMeannee; men were 
preparing for war. A plague of locusts tell 
upon Scinde. This was a heavy and exten¬ 
sive affliction; it not only consumed this 
country, but, I am told, ravaged whole pro¬ 
vinces in Dp per India, so that very small 
collections could be made there* Be that as 
it may, these locusts nearly destroyed the 
Scinde crop in 1844* The locusts were pre¬ 
ceded by a dreadful epidemic, which raged 
from the end of August, 1S4S, to January, 
1844, destroying thousands, and leaving those 
who -Biirvived unable to work. The troops 
suffered less than the iDeo]}]c of the country; 
yet, out of seventeen thousand fighting men, 
thirteen thousand were helpless in the hos¬ 
pitals ; and of the remainirig four thousand, 
not above two thousand conld liave made a 
day's march* Cultivation was abandoned, 
for no man had strength to work. To cloge 
this catalogue of ills which fell upon the cul¬ 
tivation and people of Bcinde iii 1S43 and 
1844, the Indus suddenly fell, while the few 
crops which that year had been raised, were 
yet on the ground, and a vast portion thus 
perished from want of ^vater, for the river did 
not again rise,” 

A pow*erful opposition was raised against 
Sir Charles among the Bombay officials, and 
a minute was recorded by the council, cen¬ 
suring the way in wdiicli Sii’ Charles supported 
the revenue of Scinde, which, it M^as alleged, 
was done by causing an artificially high price 
for grain after the revenue paid in that coni- 
niodity was received by the governor. This 
minute was absolutely false, and givve rise to 
discussions in parliament when tlie disgrace¬ 
ful fact came to light, Oiat, although the 
Bombay government prodneed a copy of tlie 
faithless minute, no minute could be found of 
the complete confutation of the calumny It 
was a cni-iotis circumstance, that Sir Charles 
himself predicted that such ’would be tlie c»ase 
after his death. The faJseliood was, as he 
foretold, revived; the refutation was sup¬ 
pressed. Those officials, in their commu¬ 
nications with the supreme government, re¬ 
presented Scinde as under “a pressure of 
financial difficulties,'* in consequence of the 
mat-administration of the governor, and the 
people as groaning under the excessive weight 
of taxation caused by his arbitrary, incom¬ 
petent, and selfish government Sir Charles 
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replied to these animadversions, sliowing their 
litter fnkehood, in a brief despatcli to the 
governor-general, Dee. 15, lS4o, the fol¬ 
lowing extracts from which will at once 
vindicate the aspersed hero, and disclose to 
the reader the lengths to vdiieh officials can 
go in injuring even men of the highest name 
who resist their interference, or refuse them 
homage r— 

1845. 

Ktgut iloNOUKABLE Sjr,— nnswcr to tlie extract 
from a letter of tlie Secret Committee, I have to ssj :— 

1. That transit duties were aboHshed in Sciade by 
Lord Ellenborongh'fl orders in 1843, I am here to obey 
the orders \\liieh I receive. I cannot imagine why the 
** Secret Committee nliould suijpose I Saobey those 
orders. The transit duties have not been reimpoacd upon 
tbepmiple of SdudC;, nor any ncivtax, 

2, There i$ no pressure of dnancial difficQjty in 
Scindc: its rerannes iuci’easc, and a surplus of about 
£250,000 sterling has already been placed to the credit 
of the Honourable Company, after defraying the cost of 
the civil goveimmeut and 2,400 armed and disciplined 
police. 

B. The supreme governraeut, at my recommendation, 
sanctioned the adoptiou of tho Bombay oustoms code, 
and desired me to substitute this code for the destruc¬ 
tively severe sjetem of the ameers in Sciude, and. I have 
done so gradually. Like ail changes having for object to 
diminish the receipt of lasatbu, it will probably reduce 
tho revenue lu a slight degree next year, but add to it 
afterwards. It is well understood by, and agreeable to 
the merchants’and people, whose present burthens will bo 
relieved. After the 1st of January, 1S46, the heavy and, 
what is worse, the vexatious duties levied hitherto under 


tho old system of the ameers w lU cease, and be replaced 
by light import and export duties levied on the frontier, 
except on goods in transit through Scinde. In fine, the 
Bombay regulations arc adopted. 

4, I have the honour to enclose herewith a lithograph 
plan of the positions of the '' Chokies,*^ or custom-house 
ports which I am establishing afctiie entraheesto Scindc- 
and 1 have been induced to hasten the establTshmetit of 
these porta, for the purpose of preventing the entrance of 
opium not covered by passes, 

5, Though I regret that my conduct should have 
failed to obtain for me what I Ibink it deserves, tho con¬ 
fidence of the home aiilhontiea in a sufficient degree to 
overturn the baseness of sec re i information, which 1 have 
reason to suppose was sent from Bombay,! have, never¬ 
theless, the satisfaction of believing that 1 possess the cou- 
hdence of your Excelleuey. 

C. J. NAPIER. 

8ir Cbarles left Scincle on the 1st of Oct., 
1847. Mr. Pringle, a civilian, an officer of 
tlie Gonipany, sueeeecled liim. That officer, 
in a report the last day of 1847, praises the 
clemency, wisdom, moderation, and firmness 
of his predecessor. These good opinions wore 
repeated hy Mr, Pringle *s success or, Afr. 
Frere, occasion having occurred for notice on 
his part of the principles of administration 
adopted by Sir Charles Napier, The sue- 
cesaors of the military cliief were men very 
competent to the dvRiea impoaed on them. 
They nur tilt ed the pnoaperity wliich BitCbarlea 
initiated, and wlilcli ho left as a happy legacy 
to Scinde. 


CHAPTER CXVIL 

WAR WITH CHIKA-^NAVAL AND AIIXTTARY OPERATIONS—TREATY OP PEACE—OPENING 
OF FIVE PORTS TO EUROPBAN COilAIERCE, 


The Metory of English interests in China, 
after the date with which the last chapter on. 
this subject closed, continued for a number of 
j^ears to be monotonous, disclosing no occur- 
rences of a Itiiid to interest the readers of a 
xi'ork on the general concerna of the British 
empire in the East. Only for short intervals 
did concord prevail at Canton between the 
Chinese authorities and the English, or indeed 
any foreign traders. The trade of most 
European nations declined, except that of the 
English, The American commerce fluctn- 
ated, and on the whole made no observable 
progress. Edicts of the viceroy were con¬ 
tinually issuing against some practice or other 
of the English, At one time the presence of 
English ladies gave offence ; at another, some 
assault was committed hy some drunken sailor 
on a Chinese subject; then, questions were 
raised so frivolous and vexatious as greatly to 


try the temper of the British merchants, who 
petitioned their government to insist on a 
redress of griex^ances, and the admittance ol a 
resident at Peldn. Remonstrances were made 
to the Chinese officials, in language respectful 
and proper; to ■which replies were given almost 
always to the same cfiect, that if the English 
did not like the terms npon which they were 
permitted to trade, there was no occasion for 
them to come so far, and by staying at home 
collisions "with the subject a of his celestial 
majesty would be avoided. There ^ "was no 
answering this logic, however unsatisfactory 
the English might have considered it. 

In the years 1830-31 the insults and ag¬ 
gressions offered by the Chinese authorities 
were intolerable, and it became necessary for 
the committee, to which the concerns of the 
East India Company were committed, to adopt 
measures of public remonstrance, addressed to 
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the Ckineae people as well a a to the offieiaU. 
All appeal was ina^e also to the Cxovei'uor- 
general of India to interfercj first by negotia¬ 
tion^ and, failing in that, by force* The 
English did not act with promptitude and 
spirit, such as alone the Chinese could un¬ 
derstand* Forbearance and petitions only 
brought fresh indignities* It was only wlien 
the officerB of liia celestial majcety felt that the 
course pursued was one involving danger and 
inconveuience to themselves, that they were 
open to conviction* The bad feeling which at 
this period arrived at such a height, was ag¬ 
gravated by the claiKlestine opium traffic, and 
the affrays which arose out of it. As the year 
1831 advanced, and at the beginning of 1832, 
the officers of the viceroy entered the foreign 
factories when they pleased, treated their 
inmates vith violence and abuse, tortured 
servants and interpreters, and, finally, set, 
about breaking up the landing-place opposite 
the factories* There appeared to be no 
motive for these outrageB, but the w^anton 
exercise of powder, contempt and hatred of 
foreigners, and a desire on occasions to extort 
money. 

Ill February, 1832, Mr* Lindsay and the 
Hev. Mr* GutKloff w^ere dispatched to the 
north-east coast of China t their instructions 
were rather indefinito, and their voyage abor¬ 
tive, except so far as the acquisition of useful 
information was concerned* Some ships had, 
however, disposed of valuable cargoes of 
opium, wwllena, and calicoes on the northern 
coasts* 

By an act of parliament, passed in the fourth 
year of Jiie majesty’s reign, entitled An Act 
to regulate the Trade to Ohiua/' it was, 
amongst other tilings, enacted that it might he 
lawful for hia majesty, by any sucli order or 
orders as to Ins majesty in council might seem 
expedient and salutary, to give to the super- 
inteiideiita nientionod in the act, or any of 
tliem, po^ver and authority over the trade and 
commerce of his majesty’s subjects within any 
part of the dominions of the Emperor of China ; 
and to impose penalties, forfeitures, or imprison¬ 
ments for the breach of any regulations, to he 
enforced in such manner as should be specified 
in the orders in council* This act came into 
operation April 21st, 1834. At the court at 
Brighton, on the bth day of December, 1833, 
an order in council was issued investing in the 
superintendents of trade appointed in virtue 
of that act, all the powers invested in the 
supercargoes of “ the United Companj^ of 
Merchants trading to the East Indies*'' On 
the same day, another order in council was 
issued, instituting, in virtue of the said aet, a 
court of justice, with criminal and admiralty 
jurisdiction, for the trial of offences committed . 
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by British subjects in the porta and harbours 
of China and within a hundred miles of its 
coasts* One of the auperin ten dents mentioned 
in the act, was nominated to hold finch court* 
The practice and proceedings of sneh court 
were to be confermahle to those of the courts 
of Oyer and Terminer and Uaol Delivery in 
England* A third order in cmineii was iaened 
the same day, in virtue of the aet already 
named, empowering the superin ten dents to 
levy and collect tolls from English ships enter¬ 
ing any port wliere these superintendents 
might reside* It was also ordered that 
within forty-eight hours of the arrival in a 
Chinese port of any British ships, a manifesto 
in writing, upon oath, specifying the particu-^ 
lara of the cargo, should be sent by the master 
or supercargo to the superintendent. Lord 
Napier was dispatched as the chief super¬ 
intendent of British trade, from Plymouth, in 
h is m aj e sty' s ship Andromache, M atte rs h ad 
now^ arrived at an interesting epoch in the 
commercial conneetiou between China and 
Great Britain* John Francis Davis, wdio 
succeeded Lord Napier as chief suporinten- 
dent, observed of the juncture of affairs w'hen 
Lord Napier was nominated to that office :— 

On the 22nd April, 1834, the trade of the 
East India Oompany with China, after liaving 
lasted just two hundred years, terminated 
according to the proviaiona of the new act, 
and several private ships soon afterwards 
quitted Canton with cai'goes of tea for tho 
British Islands. One vessel had, previously 
to that date, sailed direct for England, under 
a special licence from the authorities of the 
East India Company. A most important 
national experiment was now to be tried, the 
residts of which alone could set at rest tho 
grand question of the expediency of free 
trade against the Chinese monopoly / or 
prove how individual traders were likely to 
succeed against the union of m and arias and 
mandarin merchants." 

The number of superintendents whicli tlie 
nevv^ hill authorised was three, two others 
with Lord Napier were immediately nomi¬ 
nated. The East India company now stood in 
a new relation to China. Instead of having the 
exchisivo possession of the tea trade, and ali 
hut the excIuBive trade in other commodities, 
the bill of 1S33 deprived the company of tlie 
power of frading between Chma and Great 
Britain, and threw the whole of the Chinese 
commerce open to the enterprise of individual 
merchants* One consequence of tills was, 
that as the operation of the act began a few 
months after it was passed, the company had 
to sell their fine ships, and other traLiIng pro¬ 
perty, at lieavy loss* These great changes 
by the British government were carried out 
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witliont ftiiy notice to tlie Chinese anthoritieSj 
notwitbstahdmg that the danger ot' sncli a 
course pointed out hy persons ^vell ac- 
quahited with the temper of the Chinese 
government and people. 

On the 15th of July, ISSl, Lord Xapier 
arrived at Slacao* !Mr, Davis and Bir George 
Ilubinsoii accepted the offices of superinten¬ 
dents with his lordship, Aecording to the 

instructions given to Lord Napier, hy the 
foreign secretary, he was immediately upon 
his arrival to announce Ills mission in a com¬ 
munication to the viceroy. That functionary 
refused to receive it, on tJie ground that Great 
Britain liad no right to send a resident repine- 
.sentative to Canton, witliont first obtaining the 
permission of the court of Pekin. His lord¬ 
ship Imd no means of communication with Che 
viceroy but througli the Hong inerciinnfa, 
which lie properly refused. IIis hands were 
lied uj> by such minute inKtructions from 
home, tliat no discretion was left to him in 
the midst of difReultiea of which tlie home 
authorities could he no judges, and ’which 
could only he met by promptitude and address, 
as the exigencies arose. The Chiiiose meau- 
%\hile beset his lordship^s house with soldiers, 
beat his eervants, and continued to evince a 
feeling of rancorouB hostility. His lordship 
was placed in a false position by the ignorance 
and udlfuliicss of the government at home^ i!i 
spite of the w^arnings and protests of the Duke 
of Wellington, whose sagaeious mind and 
oriental experience enabled him to foresee the 
issue of the pragmatical and conceited plans of 
Lord Grey. At last matters assumed so 
formidable an aspect of hostility, that Lord 
Napier was obliged to send for a guard of 
marines, and order the Imoffonc and A'ndro^ 
macJie frigates to the anchorage at Wham¬ 
poa. As this order was executed, the guns 
of the Bocca Tigris fort opened fire upon the 
British, cutting away some ropes and spars, 
and w'ounding a sailor. The broadsides of the 
English frigates soon silenced these demon¬ 
strations of anger. As Tiger Island was 
approached, a still heavier fire was directed 
against the English, and a still more formid¬ 
able reply was made to it, Flach British ship 
had a man killed; the fortifications of the 
Chiuese were much damaged, and the destruc¬ 
tion of life among those who manned them 
was eonsidcrable, Tlie men-of-war triumph- 
autly sailed up to the anchorage, Tlie Chinese 
now stopped the trade, demanding the with¬ 
drawal of the frigates, and the retirement of 
Lord Napier from China. The East India 
company liad warned the government of the 
consequences of its precipitate and high¬ 
handed legislation, and the fruits were now 
borne. As was usual, the English, after for¬ 


midable demon sir atious of resolutlun, gave 
way the moment their trade sustained iiijury. 
The Ohiiicse by their obstinacy and per¬ 
sistence gained a complete victory. The 
selection of Ijord Napier for the important 
office coiniuitted to him might well have been 
questioned, as indeed it was both in England 
and China. His rank and party conuectious, 
not his fitness, determined the appointment. 
His lordsliip possessed excellent qualities, in¬ 
tellectual and moral, and was a useful public 
man; but no especial fitness was possessed by 
him for what might be called a Chinese em¬ 
bassy, or for a post which M"as even more 
difficult to fill than that of an ambassador. 
A few weeks after arriving at Macao, having 
abandoned the attempt to establish a residence 
at Canton, his lordship died, from the effects 
of the climate and the mortlficatiou which lie 
felt at the failure of his mission, and the hu¬ 
miliation to which his country and himself 
were exposed by the incapacity of his govern¬ 
ment, Tills incapacity was the more to be 
regretted as the government of the day com¬ 
prised men of great reputation, and Lord 
Palmerston was the secretary-of-state upon 
whom the execution of the orders in council 
devolved* Great as his lordship’s talents 
were for the discharge of any duties which 
might be imposed upon him in connectiou 
with the relations between the Dnited King¬ 
dom and other parts of the world, his know ¬ 
ledge of oriental affairs and of commerce was 
small, aud hia capacity to deal with them, in 
common with that of tlio rest of the eshinet, 
insufficient. It was, however, a cabinet which 
would iKit be taught, hut was carried away by 
popular applause, and inddcof newly acquired 
power. 

On the death of Lord Napier, the second 
Buperintendeut assumed the chief direction of 
affairs. Tliat gentleman was of opinion that 
an appeal to the government of Pcldn should 
he prosecuted, but this had been forhlddm 
by the instructions delivered to Lord Napier 
in case of any dispute, without first com muni- 
caHug wdth the British foreign secretary. 
At this juncture tiic great Congregational 
missionary. Dr. Morrisson, the Obinese in¬ 
terpreter to tlie superintendents, died. His 
loss was much felt because of his superior 
knowledge of the Chinese language and 
people. His son and the Rev. IMr. Gutzloff 
w^erc nommated in his Etead. TJie viceroy 
issued edicts commanding the English to elect 
or obtain from England a merchant, not a 
royal officer, to manage the trade. Of these 
edicts Mr. Davis took no notice, believing 
that the Chinese would find it necessary them¬ 
selves to open communications wdth him. In 
January, 1855, Mr. Davia returned home; 
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CAptalu Elliot, wIlo Imd acted as secretary | 
tu tlia coiiiiiiissionj Lecame secoiid, and Bir 
George Ivoljiimon first snpeTintendent. 

Tlie opening of the Oliinese trade the pre* 
viutis year facilitated suiugglingj and this was 
more especially carried on in connection with 
opiiiin. The edicts of the imperial govern¬ 
ment against the admission of the drug had 
been ns numerous as inoperative, but so pro¬ 
digious was the increase of smuggling when 
the East India Company was deprived of the 
Chinese trade, tliat it became incumbent 
npou the iiuperial government fo adopt 
vigorous measures to put a 6to2> to it, or at 
once abandon all pretension to control con¬ 
traband eoimnerce upon its coasts. The in¬ 
crease of the importation of opium tended to 
wealten physically the Chinese popuJation; 
£u create poverty^ idleness, and recklessness; 
to draiji the country of silver, and to weaken 
the bands of authority ; the imperial govern¬ 
ment was therefore roused to exertion to 
check or stop the injurious im^jort. 

Captain Elliot succeeded Bir George Eobin- 
sou as chief snxjenntcndeut. He foresaw tliat 
the open and daring conduct of the crowds of 
opium smugglers who mingled with those 
who pursued legitimate commerce would 
hring on a war, or the expulsion of European 
traders. lie earnestly importuned the British 
goveruiuent to invest hinij or a successor, witli 
j)uwer to interpose and to [mniah English 
subjects engaging in such unlawful dealings, 
■"idle government refuaecl to do tins, substan¬ 
tially on the ground tlmt it was not the pro- 
A luce of ibreigti government to act aa revenue 
jjolioc or coast-guards lor countries on whose 
shores their subjects smuggled. Tiie govern¬ 
ment/however, declared that any smuggler 
resortiiig to force in case of attempts to arrest 
liim by the Chinese authorities, should be 
cousldercd as a pirate. This was more 
generous to China than Just to the Bmiigglers, 
whose dishonourable calling was no ground for 
acting towards them illegitimately. It was 
clearly the bUxStness of the maudarius to deal 
with the £n^uggkr.s, Chinese or foreign^ as 
liest they could; and of the English autho¬ 
rities to discountenance the traffic by moral 
means, and to aftbrd no protection to English 
subjects eiiibnrked in it. 

Tim year IS^S opened at Canton iinfavour- 
abiv to coumierce and to the prospects of 
peace. TJie Hong merchants had incurred 
enormous debt§ to the new traders under the 
free system. They refused to pay except by 
instalments, extending over a great number 
of Years. The OJiinese Jaws aftbnled to the 
barbarians no redress, there ivas only the old 
answer, "If you do not like the country, its 
laws, maxims, and customs, why don't yon go 
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away ? we do not wish you to stay.” The 
Hong merchants had in tliis way cheated the 
EngU&li out of three millions ot dollars, ihe 
amount of o^iium seissed by the Chinese autho¬ 
rities amounted to two millions steiling. I^his 
ojnum was in many cases seized hy maiidarina 
who had connived at the illicit traffic, taking 
bribes to admit it, and seizing the coutrahaiid 
as well. The conduct of the Chinese officials 
was immoral and corrupt in these traus- 
aetioiis. 

On the 12tli of July, lSo8, Sir Frederiek 
Ufa it! and arrived in the ship of war Welhde^j 
and in consort with the war-bng Algerine^ 
and was joined by the superintendent. The 
ships aucliored in Tong-boo Bay, seven 
leagues south of the Eocca Tigris. The 
Canton government eommuiiicated in the old 
way through the Hong merchauts; the super¬ 
intendent sent back the despatches unopened, 
informing tlie bearer that tlie orders of the 
British government were peremptory to cor¬ 
respond only with the officers of his imperial 
majesty. 

Captain Elliot then proceeded to Canton, 
and sent an unsealed letter by a mandarin to be 
communicated to the governraeiit. Mr, Davis 
thus relates what occurredThe paper 
was left open with a view’ to obviate the dif- 
Bculty about the use of the character pin —a 
petition. It was conveyed to the viceroy, 
but the merchants returned it w ith a remark 
from his excellency tliat he could not take it 
nnless it bore the character jjm. Captain 
Elliot then declared that he had formally 
offered to set fortli the peaceful luiiposcs of 
the admind's visit, and if the viceroy did not 
think fit to accept tiiese expknatious, hU 
biisiuess at Canton was concluded, and lie 
should forthwith retire. A British boat, 
meanwhile, passing the Bocca Tigris ivas firetl 
upon by the forts; and w hen boarded by a 
mandarin, was reciiiired to state whether the 
admiral or any person belongiug to him was 
tliere, as they should not be permitted to pass 
lip. Bir Frederick, on being informed of this 
insult, remarked that ho had come to China 
with a determination to avoid the least viola¬ 
tion of customs or prejudices; but that lie 
was nevertheless resolved to bear no indignity 
to the flag. He accordingly proceeded forth¬ 
with to the Bocca Tigris witli the vessels under 
his command, to demand a formal disavowiil 
of these unprovoked attacl^s. A civil letter 
w’as soon received from the Ciiiuese admiral 
Kw'an (afterwards discomfited in action with 
the Voiage and I/gacwth)^ asking the reason 
of Admii al Maitland's 'visit; and in rejily to 
this, a demand w\as made for reparation on 
account of tJie late insult. The result w^as 
the mission of a mamlarin captain of war- 
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junlvK to wait upon the Britisli admiral, ac¬ 
companied by one cl' less rank; and the 
expreasiona of disavowal of any iutention to 
insult were written at tlie dictation of the 
higher office!" by the hand of tlie other on 
board the JF^ellesIe^ in the presence of the 
aevoial parlies. Sir Frederick Maitland sig¬ 
nified hia satisfaction with this deelaratiorij 
and after tlie exchange of some civilities, 
returned to his former anclioragCj and soon 
afterwards sailed aivayf^ 

Only two months after this fraiisaction the 
Chinese functionaries, irritated by the per¬ 
sistence of the smugglers, pre 2 >ared to execute 
a native smuggler in the front of the factory ; 
the remonstrances of the Europeans upon so I 
gross an outrage being treated witJi disdain, | 
they boJdlj^ armed and drove the executioners 
and the attendant guards awa}^ The people 
approved of the dispersion of the party. 
Some of the Europeans, in the insolence and 
hardihood of their pride, contemptuously 
struck with sticks the lookers on; these im¬ 
mediately resented, and at last a mob of 
thousandB, armed with such missiles as could 
be obtained, attacked the factories. The 
Chinese troops drove back the mob. 

Captain Elliot offered to co-operate wntk | 
the government in suppressing the river 
smuggling, and obtained a direct commimi- 
cation from the viceroy, thus gaining a pre¬ 
cedent for carrying on official correspondeuce 
without the intervention of the '' Hong,” 

For some time matters wove a more tranquil 
aspect, and the smuggling was much re¬ 
pressed* Early in high commission 

of his imperial majesty arrived at Canton, and 
at once proceeded to adopt measures of ex¬ 
traordinary severity and injastiee to terrify 
tlie Europeans and stop the traffic. His first 
uct was to execute a native opium dealer in 
the square iu front of the factories* This 
operation AVas attended by so powerful a force 
that the niercliantg could only haul down 
their dags and protest against the barbarous 
outrage. The despatches of Captain Elliot 
describe the demands of Commissioner Liu 
as extraordinary even from an oriental tyrant. 
He issued an edict directly to the foreigners, 
demanding that every particle of ojuum on 
board tlie ships should be delivered to the 
government, in order to its being burned and 
destroyed. At the same time a bond was 
required, In the foreign and Chinese lan- 
gimges, that “the ships should hereafter never 
again dare to bring opium; and that, should 
any be brought, the goods should be forfeited, 
and the parties suffer death; moreover, that 
sueli punishmeiifc would be wdllingly sub¬ 
mitted to.” He plainly threatened that if 
ids requisitions were not complied with, the 


foreigners would be overwhelmed by numbers 
and sacrificed: but at the same time made 
some vague promises of reward to such as 
obeyed. 

hlr. Davis describes the events which fol¬ 
lowed with a brevity and completeiiesa which 
will iu a short compass place the reader iu 
possession of the facts which led to what is 
popularly known in England as “the opium 
war “ On first bearing of the proceedingij 
at Can ton the British superintendent, always 
present wdiere danger or difficulty called him, 
luirried up in the gig of her majesty’s Ehip 
Larm, and made his way to the factories on 
the evening of the 24tli March, notwithstand¬ 
ing the efforts made to stop him. The state 
of intense distress in whicli he found the 
whole ibreign community may be estimated 
by stating that the actual pressirig difficulty 
was the obstmate demand that Mr. Dent, one 
of the most respectable English merchsntSj 
should proceed into the city and attend the 
commissioner's tribunab Captain Elliot's first 
step was to proceed to Mr. Dent's Jiouse, and 
convey him in person to the ■hall of the 
superintendents, He immediately signified 

to the Chinese his readiness to let Mr. Dent 
I go into the city Avith himself, and upon the 
distinct stipulation, under the commissioner’s 
seal, that he was never to he moved otit of 
liisS Biglit, The whole foreign community 
were then assembled, and exhorted to be 
moderate and. calm. On. the same night the 
native servants were taken aAvay and the 
supplies cut off, the reason given being tlie 
opposition to the commissioner's summons* 
An are of boats was formed, filled with armed 
men, the extremes of vphich touched the east 
and west banks of the river in front of the 
factories. The square between and the rear 
Avere occupied in considerable force; and 
before the gate of the hall the whole body ot 
Hong merchants and a large guard ivere 
posted day and night, the latter with tlieJr 
Bwords constantly draAvn. So close aJi im- 
2 >risoumeut is not recorded iu the history ot 
our previous intercourse. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances the British enperintendent issued 
a most momentous circular to bis country¬ 
men, requiring the surrender into Ins hands 
of all the English opium actually on the coast 
of China at tliat date. In undertaking this 
immense responsibility, he had no doubt that 
the safety of a great mass of human life hung 
u pou h i s de termi n ati o n. Had li e commenced 
with the denial of any control on the occasion, 
the Chinese commissioner would haA’e seized 
the pretext for revertlug to his measures of 
intimidation against individual merchants, ob- 
Adously hia original purpose, but which Cap' 
tain EiJiot's sudden fippearauce had disturbed. 
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Ho would have forced the whole into siibmia- 
&ion by the protracted confiuemeut of the 
persons he liud cleternnned to seize, and, 
jiidgiug front his proclamation and general 
conduct, by the sacrifice of their lives. On 
the 3rd of April it was agreed that the 
deputy superintendent should proceed down 
the river willi the mandarins and Hong mer¬ 
chants, and deliver over to the comniisBioner 
20,283 chests of opium from the ships which 
were assemhled for that purpose lielow the 
Bocca Tigris* The imprisonment and blockade 
in the meanwhile remained uncliminislied at 
Canton, and attempts were made to extort 
from the foreigners the bond, by which 
their liv^es and property would be at the 
luercy of the CJiinese government. This was 
evaded*” 

On the lili of May, when aJI tlie opium 
was delivered, the imprisonmeiit of the Eng¬ 
lish ceased, with tlie exception of eixteen 
persons, who were retained until the 25th; 
they were liberated under an edict never to 
return to China, Tho commiasion restricted 
the trade of all other foreigners, when all 
J+higlish subjects had withdrawn. The con¬ 
duct of Captain Elliot throughout these trans¬ 
actions was marvellously prudent and firm. 
The Duke Wellington described his conclud¬ 
ing act ns one “ of coiuage and self-devotion 
sucli as few men liad an opportunity of show¬ 
ing, and, probably, still fewer would have 
shown.” His grace characterized the con¬ 
ductor the Chinese commissioner and govern¬ 
ment with equal terseness. He ** had never 
knoTvn a person filling a high station in 
another country treated in such a manner as 
Captain Elliot had been treated by the an- 
tilorities of Canton.” 

The English took refuge at Macao, hut 
were driven thence hy a military demonstra¬ 
tion on the part of Liu, An unarmed echooner 
was attacked by mandarin hoots, and the crew 
murdered* Other aggressions followed. The 
English remained in their ships. The com¬ 
missioner -demanded that all their vessels 
should enter the river, aod that n man should 
be delivered up for execution to atone for the 
life of a Chinese lost in a drunken broil "with 
some sailors, English and American. Pro- 
Ausions Avere not allowed to be sold to tlie 
English ships, which w^ere supplied indirectly 
through Macao, and by various hazardous 
boat enterprises* An English ship of war, 
the Yoliigt^ arrived most opportunely for tlie 
protection and supply of the English. Soon 
after an action was fougJit between the Eng- 
liali vcBBels and the war-junks of the enemy, 
wduch Avas conducted by the British nsA^al 
officers in a manner highly to their credit, 
Tliis conflict arose and Avas conducted in tho i 


following maimer* On the 3rd of October 
the Chinese admiral left his anchorage, and 
stood out toAvards the English ships, which 
were got under weigh and moved towards 
the enemy. The war-junks tlien anchored 
in order of battle, and the British ships were 
“ hove to*” The English opened negotia¬ 
tions ; the admiral replied that an English¬ 
man must bo given up to suffer death in 
atonement for the life of the Chinaman (pre- 
Auously referred to), killed in a drunken 
braAvI. Captain Smith, tlio senior officer, 
considered that the safety of the ships de¬ 
manded that he should repel this hostile 
demonstration, At noon, therefore, the 
signal Avas made to engage, and the ships, 
then lying hove to at the extreme end of the 
Chinese line, bore aivay ahead in close order, 
Imving the Avind on the starboard beam* Iti 
this Avay, and under easy sail, they ran doAvn 
the Chinese line, pouring in a destructive fire. 
The lateral clireetion of the wind enabled 
the ships to perform the same evolution from 
the other extreme of the line, running up 
again with their larboard broadsides bearing. 
The Chinese answered Avith much spirit, but 
the terrible effect of the Euglish fire was soon 
manifest. One war*junk bleAv up at pistol- 
shot distance from the Yol<xg% three Avere 
sunk, and several others Avater-logged. The 
admiral’s conduct is said to have been worthy 
of his station. His junk was evidently better 
manned and armed than any of the others j 
and after leaving weighed, or perhaps cut or 
slipped his cable, he boro up and engaged her 
majesty*s shijis in handBome style* In less 
than three quarters of an hour, however, he 
and the remainder of his squadron Avere re¬ 
tiring in great distress to tlieir former anchor¬ 
age, and, as Captain Smith avrs not disposed 
to protract destructive hostilities, he offered 
no obstruction to their retreat* It to be 
feared, however, that this clemency Avas 
thrown aAvay upon the Chinese, who have 
no conception of the true principles of such 
forliearanee, and subsequent facts show that 
they actually claimed the victory. This they 
perhaps founded on the circumstance of her 
majesty's ships making mil for Macao, for the 
purpose of coA^erlng the embarkation of the 
English who might see fit to retire from that 
place, and of providing for the safety of the 
merchant ships. On the 4th of November, 
the Voiage joined the fleet at Hong-Kong, 
and the Ifgacmlh Avas left at Macao to watch 
eA^ents In that quarter. It was time that the 
Chinese should receive such a lesson as 
the foregoing, for not long prior to it 
they had robbed and burned a Spanish 
brig, tho BiibafnOj utterly iinconnected witli 
opium, under tlie plea that she was an Eng' 
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llsli vestjel, tliougli Ler proper flag was flying/*-^ 
Tlie treatnient which tlie iinfartimate crow 
of this Spanish ship received was cruel, Lar- 
haroue, and imrelentiugj aiTordiug uo pretence 
of ju still cation. 

There was still some trade carried on by 
the Englisli through the iutevvcution of the 
A 111 erica 11 Sj vdio were the only fbreiguers that 
submitted to tlio rec|uisitioii9 of the Ghiueae 
authorities. They carried out Chinese com¬ 
modities in their boata to the English ships, 
and received goods in return, driving for 
some time a profitable tiade. Tiiis, iionever, 
was not permitted to last. The Chineso on 
discovering what took place, eJfectually put a 
stop to all commercial iufercourse with the 
English, Captain Elliot could now do no¬ 
thing until instructions from his goveriiment 
arrived. 

The vicu' taken by the British government 
i\a3 that a declaration of war could alone 
adjust matters, ^Yar was accordingly dc* 
cl arc d, and a powerful force sent to compel 
compliance wuth English demands. This war 
was unpopular in England. The view- taken 
ut\it by the mass of the people was, that it 
was declared for tlie piirj>os 0 of enforcing 
sales of opium, aud that this was done to 
clinch tlie East India Oonipany ^as the 
growers of that commodity. The narrative 
ali'eady given proves that tlie company had 
no tiling to dowitii the transact ions wddeh led 
to the struggle. These fransaetions began 
when the company was no longer permitted 
to trade with China, and w’ere a consequence 
of throwing open the trade, wliich the Duke 
orWeliington, and other eminent persona w'ell 
acquainted w-ith the East, foresaw and foretold. 
Had the trade been continued in the hands 
of the company, such a w-ar could not Iiave 
broken out; although on otlier grounds a 
rupture with China might have arisen. What¬ 
ever tlic advantages of giving freedom to the 
trade with China, the disadvantage at that 
particukr juncture of opening a door for the 
smuggling of opium w^is attendant upon that 
event. Her majesty’s government gave no 
countenance to the opium smugglers, hut 
rather passed beyond its proper province in 
denouncing and thwarting it. Captain Elliot 
was willing to co-operate wdth the Ciiinese 
officials to suppress it, even by giving an ex¬ 
treme interpretation to his powders as chief 
superintendent, but the Chinese authorities 
treated Ids overtures contemptuously and arro¬ 
gantly, although unable to put a stoj) to it them¬ 
selves. Yet all these facts were su]>preased by 
the parties W’ho carried on the agitation against 

* By John Francis Davis, Esij., F, R.S., 

and Governor r>f : T^ondoii, CoXj Kine^WpJiem 

tuicet. Strand, 


the government of Calcutta and of London, in 
connection w ith the war. Apart from those 
who were actuated hy party opposition 
against the section of English ])oliticians then 
in powder, the denouncers of the government 
consisted mainly of the members of the Peace 
Society, and of tlie Society of Friends, tlie 
former being chiefly composed of tlie latter. 
Lecturers w^ere hired, men of edever debating 
powders, and eloquent, w^ho convened meetings 
all over England, denouncing the war ^ 
neither forced upon us by necessity nor de¬ 
manded by justice* The Chinese were repre¬ 
sented by these lecturers as an amiable and 
honest race, whose government was highly 
moral, and being virtuously intent upon pro¬ 
tecting its people from the enervating ami 
dissipiating efieetof opium, adopted police aud 
revenue regulations full of wisdom, wJiich the 
English merchants and Captain Elliot, the 
English superintendent of trade, infringed in 
violation of international Jaw% of natural rigid, 
and of the law of Grod. All these statements 
were false, except bo far as that Englishmen 
were among the opium smugglers, as adven¬ 
turous English seafaring men will be found 
amongst smugglers off the coasts of every 
country whose revenue system alloW'S a con¬ 
traband trade to become profitable. These 
allegations were, liow-ever, pretexts. The 
real motive with the Peace ^Society, and the 
religious body called Quakers, was to in aka 
an efficient and ]iopulai- ]irotost against war, 
wliich they believed, under any circumstance?, 
to be contrary to the law of God, inexpedient, 
and in the long run injuriuiis to the cause \l 
was employed to jiromote. The occurrence 
of every war in which their country happens 
to be engaged briiiga out this party in a 
similar mode of action. The same or other 
orators are hired to preach dowu tlie jiolicy 
of the existing government wliich haa entered 
upon the war, and because it has diiiie so, 
and to arraign and denounce the Engibbmen 
who may, however unjustly treated, have been 
the victims, and thereby the occasion of the 
hostilities. These agents of the Peace Society 
invariably represent their own conn try men 
as cruel and sanguinary, netnated by unjusst 
views and selfish aims, and inilicting unde¬ 
served injury upon hannlcss and well-iiiten* 
tioned nations, who by Eritisli brutal ity are 
forced into efforts of self-defence* The policy 
of such representations is to rouse the Euglish 
Xieople to put a stop to the war itself, and so 
secure a victory to the peace princiide. Pro¬ 
bably no public body, no society, no party, 
ever adopted a line of procedure more dis¬ 
honest than this. If all war be nnjuBtifiable 
on Christian jmnciples in the opinion of the 
Society of Friends, tiie church of the Siora- 
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vians, or any other religious assocktloii or 
cl 111 roll I it 13 the duty of such to put iorth 
that opinion as a theological or social question 
to be discussed, and to extend it by a zealous 
and hon oil raid e propagandism j hut to pervert 
facts, to extenuate, denyj or conceal tlie crimes 
and injuries of races or nations that have made 
war upon England, and to cover ivith obloquy 
hy scandalous falsehoods the character and 
conduct of all English statesmen and men of 
the profession of arms^ who assert wliat they 
believe to be the rights of Englishmen hy 
military force, is worse tlian war itselt, less 
reputable than even an unjust ap[>eal to aiins, 
and is an exemplification of bigotry, tyranny, 
and aggression on the part of those who pro¬ 
fess liberality, beneroJencc, and peace, de¬ 
moralising to the public, and dishonouring to 
the cause of free discussiom 

The British government was extremely un¬ 
willing to go to war with Obina, and even at 
the last hour adopted all means to avert it. 
This fact w'as kept out of sight by the agi¬ 
tators of the Peace Society, and of the Society 
of Friends, when common justice rerpured 
that it should have its fair representation in 
the estimate which they invited the Jiinglish 
lieople to form of their luilers and of the 
causes of the war. The government of lier 
majesty felt it to be intolerable that in order 
to put down smuggling and smugglers, even 
if Englishmen bad been exclusively the 
offenders, which was not tiie case, the (’hinese 
officials should seize un offending mercliants, 
and the representative of her majesty, hold 
fhein for many weeks in durance, and menace 
ibcir lives, unless others of their country men, 
the real offenders, should surrender the pro¬ 
hibited commodity. The English icpresen- 
tative could only hy the force of hia character, 
by promises of indemnity, and by an appeal 
to the patriotism of his offending countrymen, 
on the ground of the danger to which he and 
the ino:^nBive merchants seked by the Chi¬ 
nese were exposed, obtain the surrender of 
the opium. The English government could 
not wltli justice refuse to make good the 
promise of indemnity, and it was right and 
just that the Chinese should he compelled to 
Vefund the money, to apologise for the out¬ 
rage offered to English subjects and the 
English representative, and to give guarantees 
for future rectitude tow-ards her majesty’s 
subjects, who miglit carry on legitimate trade 
in their coimtry. 

To the demands of the British government 
the Chinese especial commissioner and plenr- 
potentiary replied by a proclamation, couched 
in terms of vindictive violence and supercilious 
scorn, offering a reward for the Jieads of 
EngiisbineUi and to all wlio might succeed in 


setting lire to their ships. So bloody and 
truculent was this imperial inanitesto, that 
when copies reached England,^ accustomed 
although Englishmen w^ere to oriental blood- 
th ITS tine sa in so many various Indian wars, 
all classes were filled with horror, except tlie 
members of tlie Peace Society, who rather 
availed theraselvea of such documents os 
proving the lengths to whicli the amiable, 
sensible, quiet, industrious, virtuous Chinese 
might he driven by the injustice of EngligU- 
men and their government. 

Al l efforts to avert war on the part of the 
British officials having failed, it was at length 
comrueneed ivi th a reso 1 ution and epi r 1 1 worthy 
of the object proposed. The Britiali govern- 
meiif, however, began with the errors in which 
English ministers usually begin hostilitie.s. 
The military Ibree was much too Email. Tho 
naval department of the expedition was suffi¬ 
cient, but so few were the troops, that 
throughout the campaign they were exposed 
to great hardships; im relief could he ob¬ 
tained, when liuuianity, economy, and military 
science all conspired to demand such avrauge- 
ments as would have ensured them. The 
comforts of the men were Bhamefully ne¬ 
glected. Their food was of the worst quality; 
many of the eoldiers died from the badness of 
their provisions. There was an almost total 
neglect of sanitary ari'angemeutg for the 
troops both on hoard ships and on shore. 
Tlie men were nearly as badly off for air, 
water, and the means of eleanliness, as those 
on board the plague-stricken tvauaports which 
were used in the Crimean war at a later period. 
The provision for medical requiremeiits was 
disgracefully inadequate. The soldiers cloth¬ 
ing was not regiilftted by the climate in which 
they were sent to make war : during the 
fierce summer of southern China the men 
wore tlie fianiing red jacket buttoned over 
the chest, and the hard stock buckled tight 
round the throat; men fell dead both in 
action and on other duty from these causes, 
yet even the commanding officers were averse 
from any relaxation of "the regulation dress" 
The officers were well taken cave of, and just 
ns it occurred in the war around Bebastopol, 
the proportion of officers who fell in battle 
was considerable, while few died from disease; 
whereas of the men a large pottion of the 
whole army perished from sickness, induced 
by causes over which the government and com¬ 
manding officers had control. The men, nobly 
brave, generously devoted to their duty, loyal 
to their sovereign, and faithful tot Jieir officers, 
were treated with a contemptuous indifference 
by the cliief authorities, civil and military, 
which chnnot be too sternly denounced upon 
the page of history. 
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The expedition agemst China set out IVom 
Calcutta ia April, 1840. The ITtk of that 
month the last transport left the Hoogly, 

CAFrURE OF CIIUSAN. 

The first operations of a formidable naliire 
^ver6 directed against Chusau. It was made 
an easy con{|uest on the otli of Jul)% 1840, 
It -was garrisoned by a considerable body of 
troops, amounting to 3G50. In little more 
tlian three months only 2036 men were fit for 
duty; the rest were in hospital or in the grave, 
Alen conversant witli the condition of these 
Ijrave fellows have written as fcdlows 
** Between three and four hundred Jmd lieen 
interred, and about fifteen hundred were sick I 
The gallant Cameroniaiis were reduced to a 
perfect skeleton, and the brave 4J)th were 
scarcely in a better condition. Xo doubt th^ ■ 
was mainly to be attributed to tlie want of 
Iresh and wholesome provisious, predisposing 
the constitution of the men to the agues and 
fevers epidemical in this place.; for we find 
the sickness comparatively mild amongst the 
officers, who bad ineatis of living on a more 
generous diet; and that much sichness, it was 
said, prevailed among the Ohmese, The sea¬ 
men and officers on board the ships were not 
sicldy.^ Hr. H, hIcPherson saySjf ^ great 
%vaa the dread of exciting a bad feeling, and 
causing diseoiitent among the natives, that 
our men w ere obliged to live in their tents 
whei^ there were tUpusands of houses avail¬ 
able for that purpose; and without regard to 
the health of the. men,,or consulting medical 
antlioi'ities on the subject, positions w^ere laid 
ont for the encampment of the troops. Pa¬ 
rade a and guard-mounting in Ml dress, with 
a thermometer ranging from ninety degrees 
to one hundred degrees, made the scenes re- 
Betublc the route of garrison duty in India/ 

* jMen were placed in tents| pitched on low 
paddy, fields, surrounded by stagnant water, 
putrid and stink iug from cpi anti ties of dead 
animal and vegetable matter. Under a siui 
]letter than tliat ever experienced in India, 
tlie men on duty were buckled tip to the 
throat in tlieir full dress coatees,; and in con- 
Hcquenee of tiiere being so few camp fol¬ 
low-cr.^, fatigue parties of Europeans were 
daily detailed to carry provisions and stores 
from the sliijis to the tents, and to perform 
all menial employments, which experience 
has long taught ua the^*' cannot stand in a 
tropical climate. The poor men, w^orking 
like slaves, began to sink under the exposure 
and fatigue. Bad provisions, low spirits, and 

* Slaicment of a Bengal aasistant-surgeoti, recorded 
by* ilajor Hough,. 

t Madras army. m CAhia^ 1342, p, 12, 

^ 2'ico Tears C/ihia, p. 21. 


despondency drove them to driiik.^ This 
increased tlieir liability to disease, and in the 
month of November there were barely five 
hundred effective men ia the forcc.^'f* * Me¬ 
dical men, as is often the case, were put dow 
as croakers, they were not listened to,' ” 

It is horrible to relate of Englishmen ami 
of British officials, that when the men were 
literally rotting away, the officers scarcely 
suffering anything, and it was proposed by 
the medical men to receive them on board- 
sliip, ^viiere they might be preserved in 
heakli, the etdd-blooded reply was, that "the 
authorities would not be justified in incuTTing 
the expense ■ Such is the testimony of Du 
Afcriierson, who was a spectator of this 
hardened sacrifice of hum an life to save 
some thing about £1CX) a day. 

Oil the 6 th of November, 1840, a truce was 
concluded between the imperial commissioner 
an d R ear - ad iiiiral Elliot, Bn bseq u e n tly orders 
arrived for the evacuation of the Island, which 
took pilace on the 22rid of February, 1841, 
when the troops and sliips of w'ar proceeded 
to the Canton river. Before they arrived 
there, other events had transpired. It became 
plain that tlie Chinese made the truce avail¬ 
able to gain time, and had no intention of 
negotiating for peace. It was supposed by 
the emperor and his mandarins, that China 
W'as invincible, and that the barbarians w^onld 
lose patience, hope, and courage, and leave her 
coasts. The time of the cessation of liostilitie.'i 
having transpired without the hostile officers 
coming to terms, the clash of arms was again 
renew^ed. 

B AFILES OF CHEUM PEE ANB TYCOCTOW, 

A force was diaembarked on the 7th of 
January, 1841, upon the island of Cheiimpee. 
The command of this detachment was con. 
fided to Major Pratt, of the 26th, or Came- 
ronian regiment, hlajor Hough gives the 
following brief account of the action there aud 
at Tycoetow " The force under the gallant 
major consisted of men of the royal artillery^ 
and marines, and seamen, six hundred and 
seventy-four; 37th ^ladras native infantry, 
six hundred and seven ; and Bengal volnn- 
teers, seventy-six. Also one hundred invalids, 
who had arrived from Chusan, Her majesty 
ships Calliope j Larne ^ and U)/mintht under 
Captain Herbert, proceeded to bombard the 
low^er fort, wliilc the steamers Memesis and 
Queaij threw shells into the hill forts and 
infrenchments on the inner side,—the BWki- 
and other large ships moving up into mid- 
channel, in case they might be required. The 

* ShaiiiaoO”iio arrak to be bad. 

y Out of 3650 men, landed in July, 1S4-0. 
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Climese kept up a fire fur an kour. Had tke 
enemy*a guns keen a little more depressed, 
much mischief would have been done, "^"hen 
their firing had slackened a little, the infantry 
advanced All the enemy’s positions were 
carried, and their loss was great. In the forts 
there were eighty-two guns, and as many in 
the war- junks. Their force was about two 
thousand men, of Avhom sisc hundred must 
have been killed, and na many wounded* Tlie 
fort of Tycoctow was carried by the division 
under Captain Scott, consisting of the Drmd^ 
Samaran^^ ModciU^ and Columhim. The 
next day the signal of a flag of truce was ex¬ 
hibited on board the 

^ The truce lasted for three days* On the 
fourth day, wlien the troops were in expecta¬ 
tion of renewing hostilities, a procJamnation 
from Captain Eiliot, announced that pre¬ 
liminaries of peace between the high com¬ 
missioner and himself had been agreed npon. 
It was ill virtue of this agreement that orders 
had been sent for the evaenation of Chusan* 

OPETiiTlONS IN THE CANTON illVER, 

These preliminary arrangenients for peace 
were a blind for the prosecution of warlike 
projects and a new effort to wear out the 
English by procrastination* This was soon 
made apparent j Fong-Kong was taken pos¬ 
session of by the English ; the Chinese began 
hostilities in the Canton river by firing npon 
the English boats ; which resulted in a suc¬ 
cessful attack by the British upon the Chinese 
forts* In these operations her majesty's ships 
Welle&lei/j OaUio2>e,Samarang, Brniil, Herald^ 
and Modede were engaged with the batteries, 
and Major Pratt mastered the defences on the 
island of Wan tong, taking 1,300 prisoners* 
The troops led by the major were detach¬ 
ments of his own gallant Cameronians, of Jier 
majesty’s 49th regiment, the 37th Madras 
native infantry, A^olmiteers from the Bengal 
infantry, and a few of the royal marines* The 
Blmhkm, MdnUe, and Queen silenced, hy 
their broadsides, the batteries of Aninghoy* 
Sir H* F. Senhouse, at the head of the ma- 
Tines, landed and drove the Chinese from the 
works Avhicli they had constructed at such 
prodigions labour and expense, and defended 
with so much hope* The Chinese Admiral 
Kwan, who had on a former occasion behaved 
AAnthso much spirit, perished, his Junk having 
been blown up* The ligid squadron of the 
navy advanced farther np the river, under 
Captain Herbert, of the as its com¬ 

modore* At “the first bar" the enemy was 
found BtvongJy posted on the left bank, close 
to H'hampoa Eeach; vessels were sunk to i 
block the passage, and a fieet of forty war- I 
jtuiks was drflini across in order of battle* I 


The ]^^ada^^f3cm^ and JVemesitf soon dispersed 
the flotilla, and after some hours' firing, silenced 
the batteries* The marines then, as usual, 
lauded, driving before tbem, almost without 
opposition, ten times their number. A cap¬ 
tured Chinese, upon being interrogated as to 
the little resolution displayed in defending the 
batteries, replied, If you must come in, we 
must go out/' and seemed to think this a con¬ 
clusive explanation of the facility of retreat 
displayed by his countrymen* Sir Gordon 
Bremer quickly joined Oaptain Herbert, and 
the advanced squadron, a portion of which 
soon arrived within sight of the walis of 
Canton. Thi.^s eeveral wrltera represent aa 
the first time English ships of war were seen 
from Canton*^ 

At the end of Sfarch, 8iv Gordon Bremer 
left for Calcutta, in order to bring up rein¬ 
forcements* A convention was soon after 
entered into, by virtue of wdiich the trade was 
partially reopened. This convention, like all 
other tempoTifling expedients, only tended to 
prolong the Avar* Heavier metal than pro¬ 
tocola and agreements was necessary to 
impress China with the conviction of bar¬ 
barian auperiority, and the imperative claims 
of jnetice. 

ATTACK ON CANTON. 

On the 3rid of Jlay Major-general Sir Hugh 
Gough took tlie command of the forces* On 
the 24th, op era ti one were commenced against 
Canton* Its “braves" were very boastful, 
and its officials still wrapped up in fancied 
security and unyielding pride. The plan of 
action was as follows:—The right column, 
in tow of the Aiul(^7ilaj to nttaok and keep the 
factories* Tliis force consisted of 309 men 
and officers of the Cameronians, an officer 
of artillery and 20 men, and an officer of 
engineers, the Avhole under command of Major 
Pratt* The left column, tOAved by the 
in four brigades, to move left in front, under 
Lieutenant-CO Ion el ilorris. His majesty’s 
49th {]\rajor Stephens), 28 officers and 2T3 
men; S7th I^ladraa native infantry, Captain 
Dnflf, 11 officers and 219 men ; one company 
Bengal volunteers. Captain Mee, 1 officer and 
114 men; artillery (royal), under Captain 
Knowles, 3 officers, 33 men; JCadraa artil¬ 
lery, Captain Anstrutlier, 10 officers, 231 
men; sappers and miners, Captain Cotton, 
4 officers, 137 men* Ordnance—four 12- 

poimder howitzers, four 9-pounder field- 
pieces, twm 6-pounders, three 5| inch mortars, 
and one hundred and fifty-two 32-ponnder 

* Continuatioii of Hanie aud Smollett’s qf 

England' Virtue & Co., City Road and By Lane, 
I/Oiidoa. ADjor Hough’s aceoanl of the campaign in Cjiinfl. 
Aunml Regider for 1S41. 
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rockets- X aval brigade, under Captain Eoncliier 
{Bhiido) —1st naval battalion, Captain Mait- 
1 and (11 ^elles,Uij ), 11 oflicers, 172 ineii; 2nd 
naval battalion, ComraaTider Barlow [Nimirod)^ 
Id officers, 231 men. ReservO| under !Major- 
general Burrell—Royal inarinea, Captain ICRis, 
9 officers, 372 men; IStli Royal JriHi, Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel Adams, olBcers, 490 men- 
The right column took possesHion. of the 
factories before five o’clock, The left 

column reached near tlie village of Tsiug-lme, 
the point of debarkation, about five miles, by 
the river line, above tlie factories, 

»Sir Huglfe despatch contained the following 
passage The heiglits to tjje north of 
Canton, crowned by four strong forts, and the 
city walls, which run over the southern ex¬ 
tremity of tliese heights, including one ele¬ 
vated point, appeared to he about three and 
a-half miles distant; the intermediate ground 
n n d ula ti ng m u c h, an d i n te I's eo te d by ho I lo u's, 
under wet> paddy cultivation, enabled me to 
take u]i successive positions, until we ap¬ 
proached within range of the forts on the 
heights, and the nortiieru face of the city 
walls, I had to wait here some time, placing 
the men under cover, to bring np the rocket 
battery and artillery/’ A strongly intrenched 
camp, of considerable extent, which lay to the 
north.-eaat of the city, was taken and burnt. 

On the 2d til, S^ir Hugh Goug^h hoisted a 
flag of truce, and gave the Tartar general two 
hours to consider the necessity of a capitula¬ 
tion, or for the commissioner to decide upon 
yielding to the demands of the plenipoten¬ 
tiaries. Xo notice was taken of Sir Hugh by 
citlier official, and he was preparing to stoi'iii 
tlie place, when Captain Elliot stayed his 
sword, by announcing another agreement 
upon preliminaries. 

Bir Hugh Oongb attacked the vast city 
with less til an three thousand men, and cap¬ 
tured the factories and the forts on tlic heights 
with a loss of only fourteen killed and ninety- 
one wounded. The naval cominander re- 
piorted an additional loss of six killed and 
forty-two w'ounded. The Chinese admitted 
a loss of two thousand killed and wounded, 
A Chinese army of forty-flve thousand men 
had been collected for the defence of the city. 
This army was obliged, by the convention 
with Captain Elliot, to evacuate the city. 
The military force at the disposal of the 
pilenipotentiaries n as absurdly small; it might 
have burned or plundered Canton, but it could 
not conquer and hold it. The English con¬ 
sented to si^are the place upon tlie payment 
of a ransom. The troops were brought from 
Canton, upon the execution of the convention, 
to Hong-Kong, wlmre they suffered decima¬ 
tion by slckncs.^^ arising from the unhealtbi- 


ness of the place and the watifcof sauiUry care 
on the part of those in charge of them. 

The coiKlnct of Captain Elliot and Sir (L 
Bremer did not give satisfaction to the autho¬ 
rities at Calcutta, nor London; their measures 
were deemed too temporising. A more firm 
policy and active course of procedure were 
held by those in power to have more befitted 
the occa.sion. Accordingly, soon after, Sir <1. 
Bremer returned to China from Calcutta, and 
he and Captain Elliot went home. Rear- 
admiral Sir W. Parker, and Major-general 
Sir Henry Pottinger arrived as jdenipoten- 
tiaries. It vcrs at once determined by tliese 
high personages, tliat the war was not likely 
to be brought to an issue on the Canton river, 
that a blow must be struck nearer to the 
metropolis of the empire. The tiine lost np 
to this period was most injurious to the cause 
for wiiich the English fought, end to the men 
by whom these victories were obtained, 

CONQUEST OF AMOY. 

The first enterprise of the new plenipoten¬ 
tiaries was the subjugation of Amoy, off tlie 
harbour of which the fleet found a rendeisvQns, 
on the 2oth of August. The defences of the 
harbour were very strong, consisting of a 
continued battery of granite a mile in extent. 
This granite wall was faced by mud and turf 
several feet thick, so as to conceal the fortifi¬ 
cation. The embrasures were roofed, and 
thickly covered with turf, so as to protect the 
gunners. This battery terminated at either 
end in a high wall, connected with rocks 
which were of great elevation and parallel to 
the beach. A channel six hundred yards in 
width between Amoy and the island of Ko- 
long-soo, was the entrance to the harbour. 
The fleet opened fire upon these fortifications 
in all tlicir extent, and a dreadful cannonade 
was sustained for four hours by these works, 
without sensible Injury. At last the troops 
landed, and assailed by escalade the flanking 
wail. The task seemed almost impossible, 
but the grenadier and light companies of tlie 
Royal Irish forced tlielr way through every 
diffieulty, and drove the enemy back. These 
gallant fellows were alone within the enemy s 
enclosuTc, with the whole host opposed to 
them. They acted as Bldlfully as bravely; 
having driven the enemy back with the bayo¬ 
net, killing more men than had fallen from the 
fii-e of the whole fleet, they opened a gate, 
througli which the rest of the army entered 
and took possession of the place. Ko-long- 
soo was an easier conquest, and contempora¬ 
neous with that of the great battery. The 
British acquired much provisions and stores 
usefn] in such a campaign. The quantity of corn, 
powder, and Climese weapons captured was 
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encrmoiiri. The engineers blew up tlieningn- 
zines, broke up aud immclftted the aracuaU, 
set fire to the ^Ya^-jvlnl^a and timber collected 
for building more, spiked five hundred cannnn, 
and left the dockyards and fortifications in 
desolation. A force of five liundred and fifty 
men were placed in Ko-long-soo, and the 
slupe Drnulj and were Iclt 

ill tbe neiglibourbood ; the rest of tlie arma¬ 
ment moved on. 

PECAFrCllK or CHl'SAN. 

This ] 5 lace bad been newly fortified, on the 
same plan as Amoy. The embrasiu'es Jbr 
guna were 2T0, but not half of these were su[)- 
piied with cannon, nor were the remaimler 
efficient in half their number. Other works 
Jmd been raised on lieights commanding the 
npprondies. The attack waa made on the 
1st of October, Sir Hugh Gough in person 
taking A reiy active part in the moat clan- 
gerons portion of tbe enterprise. Two columns 
were landed, of l,dOO and 1,100 men respec¬ 
tively. The storm lasted for two hours, and 
was completely successful. The enemy lost 
IjOOO men. Many mandarins were among 
the slain. The British left a garrison of four I 
linndred men, and proceeded to Clunbae. 

fATO'RB OF CIIINFAE. 

This ]>1ace was strongly fortified, after tbe 
Chinese fashion, and being tbe key to tbe 
great and rich city of Xingpo, its defence 
and capture were regarded as very important 
by those upon whom tliesc difl'erent duties 
’devolved. The city is Imilt on the left bank 
of the Ta-hiB, and was defended by a slrong 
citadel Tbe ships took up their positions so 
as to shell flie citadel, and enfilade the bat¬ 
teries. Sir Hugh adopted tbe same method 
of attack which had been successful in the 
fl6.saults elsewhere; be landed separate 
columns, who eeealaded the Hanking walls, 
and took tbe batteries in reverse. Captain 
-8ir T. Herbert, IlN., Lieutenant-colonel 
CTaigie, ami Lieutenant-colonel litorria com¬ 
manded separate columns of attack. The 
bombardment was most destructive. The 
flight of abells and rockets rushed from the 
ships in a continual stream. The city was 
in some places a heap of ruins, and thousands 
of its defenders lay dead or dying, while only 
nineteen of the aesnilants were killed or 
wounded. A garmon of five hundred men 
was left at Ciunhae. The troops left in 
occupation of the conquered places caused 
Aucli a deduction from the numerical force of; 
the British as to tell seriously upon it, and 
there yet remained much work to perform 
before concession was likely to be wrung from 
80 obstinate an enemy* i 

yoij. n, 
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CAPTURE OF KTNGPO. 

The Chinese had expended all their pre¬ 
caution on Cldnhae, and, believing it to he 
imassailable, took little thought about !Ning- 
po. The Tartar troops bad been so severely 
handled at tbe former place, that they were 
unwilling again to be hr ought into collision 
wdtli British troops. The English force w'lucli 
Isndecl for the purpose of storming this great 
city, did not exceed one thousand men. Ihe 
gates were barricaded, hut no one had the 
courage to defend the w^alls, which were cs- 
caladed; the Chinese assisted the escakders 
to open the gates from within. The capture 
was made on tbe ISth of October, 1S4L Ihe 
Englisli held possession, but so small was 
their force that tlie Chinese army in the field 
gained heart, and ventured to attack both 
Xingpo and Cliiiihae on the 10th of March, 
1842. The disproportion of numbers was 
very great, hut the enemy after some fighting, 
and after succeeding in penetrating to the 
interior of the city of Ningpo, %vere repulsed 
with slauglitcr, They made a hold attack 
upon the ships w’ith fire-rafts, Avhich was 
skilfully averted. 

luteUigeiice reached the English commander 
that two intrenched camps were constructed 
at Tsekee, near the Begoou hills.* It was 
determined to disperse the army collected 
there. On the loth of IsUrdi the troops w^ere 
embarked on board the steamers Qtieen, 
and and early in tbe 

afternoon lauded within four miles of tbe 
camps. The British plan of attack w’aa the 
same as liad been adopted at tlie other cap¬ 
tured places. The enemy made a feeble re¬ 
sistance. The English had only three killed 
and twenty-two wounded; all flic killed and 
most of tlie wounded belonged to the sailors 
and marines; her majesty s 4fitli regiment 
numbered tbe remaining w’ouuded, wliich 
were four rank and file and three officers. 
Captain T. H. Iteignolds, and Incutenant.s 
Montgomerie and Lane. 

Early in Alay tbe city of Xing-po was 
evacuated, and the expedition ad'vanccd up 
the Yang-tse-kiang ; two hundred men were, 
however, left in garrison upon tbe Pagoda 
Hill at Cliinhae. 

On the IBth tlie expedition arrived at 
Cliapoo, about fifty-five miles from Chin- 
hae; |‘ the enemy was nuineions, and ninda 
formidable preparations for resistance. The 
assailing force was small. Tlie Britisli, as 
iisiml, under Sir Hugh Goiigli, attacked in 
three columns. The usual result follow’ed— 
the enemy fled. In their flight a body of less 
than three hundred Tartars had their retreat 
* Bingbion savs, on ihe bills, vol. ii. p. E9T- 
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eiii off by the Oanieranh-^na. They threw 
themeelvea into a joss-hoiisej Jiiicl supposing 
that they would receive no quarter, defended 
it with greet resolution : it was iooj^-holed, 
situftted in a defile, and alhigether difficult to 
assail; cannon made no impression upon it, 
and the musketry tire upon the loop-holes did 
nc<^effect much. Attempts to break open the 
door were futile, so strong was it, and those 
who made the attempt suffered from the cool 
hre of the Tartars; amongst these that fine 
officer Lieutenant-colonel Tomlinson of the 
Royal Irbh. Major Hough gives a different 
version, and perhaps the correct one, of his 
fall. There was, according to tlmi offiecPs 
accoimb a wncket into whicli the eoldiei's 
might enter by single file; Tomlinson bravely 
set the example, and as lie entered was 
either shot or cut down.* Several of the 
officers and soldiery of the Royal Irish perse¬ 
vered in entering one by one, and suffered a 
similar late. The gate was breached by bags 
of gimpowder, and the place previously fired 
by rockets; the troops entered, putting the 
defenders to the bayonet or making them 
prisoners* The loss of the British in killed 
and wounded was sixty* The total loss of 
tlie Chinese was about sixteen hundred, but 
many w^ouiided liad been carried aivay while 
the Irish were storming the joss-house* The 
city ^vas nearly destroyed by tlm fire of the 
British guns and rockets* The proportion 
of officers who were killed or wounded in our 
force, especially of superior officera, made this 
affair one of the most serious during the war* 

The expedition still advanced, effecting 
minor objects in its course, until the Kith of 
June, when her majesty's sliip Dido^ with 
eight transports containing troops sent from 
India, joined the fleet. 

At Woo-sung, where that river forms a 
junction with the cinbotichiire of the Yang- 
tse-kiang, and at Paousliati, bodies of Chinese 
troops had been dispersed, and collections of 
war material of various sorts destroyed, while 
the squadron waited for the arrival of rein¬ 
forcements* On the accesaion of force the 
armament proceeded to attack Shanghae.j* 
The capture of Slmnghae was effected with 
exceedingly little battle, although consider¬ 
able trouble and fatigue to both the maritime 
and military forces* The Admiral vSir W* 
Parker, tlie General Sir Hugh Gough, and 
Lieutenant-colonel Montgomerie especially 
exerted themselves* 

Immediately after this success still furtlier 

* The TFar By Miijor Hough. 

t In the geographical pariion of this work the reader 
will find a fuller account of the Chincae cities, and of 
Chiim generally, than ia to be found in anv work not 
cicliieively occupied byiuformatiou concerning that 


reiiiforcementB arrived* The Belhish^ frcin 
Englani], und a fieet of transpovts from India, 
brought the means of a still more vigorous 
prosecution of the war* Company’s troops 
from both the Bengal and liladras settlements, 
and her majesty's 98th regiment, with Lord 
Baltouu and other officers of distinction, 
joined the expedition* 

On the 6th of J uly seventy-three shipsof war, 
including small craft, and attended by trans¬ 
ports, proceeded up the Yang-tsc-kiang, On 
the ITth Captain Bouchier, in the Monde, 
w^as ordered to blockade the entrance to the 
grand canal* A fine squadron was placed at 
Ills disposal, composed of tlie Modeste, Dido, 
Callioj^e, Ohildcrs, Moi'e}', jStarlCng, and 
Queen and A steamers. Eoueliier exe¬ 

cuted the task committed to him in an ad¬ 
mirable manner, cutting off the wliole junk 
trade with Pekin, one of the severest blows 
that could be inflicted upon bis celestial 
majesty* On the 19th the Coritwaliis took 
up a position off the city of Tchang-kiang, at 
tlm entrance of the south grand canal, while 
her raarines occupied the Island of Kinshan* 
On the 21st the rest of the ships destined to 
operate against that city w'eve at their berths, 
and the troops were landed, divided in the 
old way and attacking upon the old plan* 
The 1st column w^as under the command of 
Lord Baltoim, an officer who had seen much 
war, and had always acquitted himself well* 
He served in Sicily, 1806-7; Corunna, 1808- 
9; Walchereu, 1B09; Gadias, 1811; Penin¬ 
sula; Qiiatre Bras and Waterloo* Sir Hugh 
Gough in person siiperintended the operations 
of the 2nd column* The 3rd column was 
I placed under Major-general Bartley* The 
Tartar garrison was not very large, but very 
fuilierior numerically to their assailants. The 
troops which composed it were picked men, 
most of them of gigantic stature and proved 
strength* They fought with desperate courage, 
under the impression, which the mandarins 
had inculcated, tiiat the English would give 
no quarter* The guns at the embrasures 
were well served, the walls were high, and 
the gates strong* The engineers blew open 
the gates with hags of powder, and on other 
points escakdee were effected* It was not 
until a large portion of the city lay in ruins 
under shell, and slmt, and rockets, or was in 
conflagration, and tlie Tartar troops were 
nearly all put to the bayonet, that the English 
were masters of the place* When ail oppo¬ 
sition ceased, the sights that were disclosed 
filled the BritLsh with liorror, IMany of the 
citizens, and especially persons of rank, had 
cut the throats of tiieir wives and children, 
and hung themselves iu their Jiouses, rather 
! than fall into the hands of an enemy whom 
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they were taught to believe ueither spared I 
mail nor woman in their fury. Heaps of 
corpses were foii^ul lying in some of the 
houses to which the spreading flames had 
communicated tliemselvesj and the odours of 
hnrning flesh told too truly what was taking 
place ill others. Sir W, Parker, at the head 
of his marineSj was frequently engaged in 
hand to hand ei^nflicts with men who resisted 
with the wildest desperation. Lieutenant 
Crouch, and the erews in the boats of 
the Biocide suftered severely wliile operating 
on the Grand Canal, and the boats were with 
difficulty saved. The list of casunltiea after 
this clay^s conflict was very heavyp Bingham 
relates that the '^arms and arsenals were de¬ 
stroyed, and the w^alls breached in many 
piacea," He also states that *Hhe cholera 
broke out among our troops, and destroyed 
many men." Tiie commanders-in-chief, to 
avert from Nankin the calamities that had 
befallen Tchang-kiang, dispatched the Tartar 
secretary with aaummons and terms of capitu¬ 
lation to New-kien, viceroy of the two Kiang 
provinces. Keeying and Elepoo again at¬ 
tempted to open communications, but had not 
full power to negotiate. 

On the 11th of August the fleet and 4jo(>0 
fioldiera were asscnihled before Nankin, the old 
soutliern capital of the einplre. The regular 
troops of the garrison did not amount to more 
than three times tlie number of their assailants, 
hut an immense host of irregulars were within 
the wails. The Tartar general sued for an 
armistice of two cla 3 s, as mandarma of tlie 
highest rank were on their Tvay from I^ekiu 
to treat for peace. This ivas conceded, but 
with some misgivings that the only object of 
the enemy was to gain time. 

On the 17th of Angust a treaty of peace 
>va3 signed between the Chinese commis¬ 
si oners and Sir Henry Pottinger, the British ■ 
plenipotentiary. The following are its terms: 

1, Lasltng peace and fiicndship between the two 
empires. 

2. C^iina to pay twenty-one million tlollars,* in the 
course of the preaent and three succeeding years. 

8. The ports of Canton, Amoy, Foo-choo-foo, Ningpo, 
and Shangban, to be thrown open to British merebauts; 
eonaular officers lo be appointed to reaide at them ; and 
regular and just tariff of impost and export (as well as 
inland transit) duties to ha established and published. 

4. The island of flong-Kong to ha ceded iu perpetuity 
to her Bpitannic majesty, her heirs and successors. 

h, AJI subjects of her Britannic majesty (whether 
natives of Europe or India), who may be confined in any 
part of the Cliinese empire, to be uncouditioaally released. 


* Four million two hundred thousand pounds, at two 
shillings per dollar, 


C. Au act of full and eutiic amnesty to be published 
by the emperor, nnder his imperial sign manual and seal, 
to all Chiaeae subjects, on account of their having held 
service, or mtercoiirae with, or resided under, the British 
government or its officers. 

7. Corre;spondeuce to be conducted on terms of perfect 
equality amongst the officers of both governments, 

8. On the emperor^a assent being received to thia 
treaty, and the payment of Ike first instalment, sis million 
dollaia, her Britauuic majesty's forces to retire from Nan¬ 
kin and the Grand Canal, and the military posts at Chin- 
has to be withdrawn; bat the islands of Chnsau and Ko- 
long-soD are to be held until the money payments, and 
the arrangements for opening the ports, be concluded. 

An imperial eclict aunonneed the riitifiea- 
tiou uf tlie treaty ou the 29tlu 

The loss to the Chinese in this war was 
very great, independent of the hum ill fit ion, 
ami the damage done to the prestige, ef the 
Pekin government iu the estimation of the 
people. Three thousand pieces of cannon 
were taken, many very serviceable,-—the 
majority only fit to Sell for old metal. The 
Chinese war-j units were nearly all destroyed, 
but it is impossible to compute their number. 
Vast stores of arms, giugalsj matchlocks, 
swords, spears, d^c., were captured, which, 
nUhougb of uo use to the Britisbj were a 
heavy loss to the Chinese. Independent of 
the indemnity for the Avar, the ransom paid 
for Canton Avas tj,d6b,dlo diillars, neaily 
2*XbOOO dollars Avere found in the treasuries 
of the different places captured. Two hun¬ 
dred tong of copper Avas taken at Cliinhae. 
The total loss to China, in dollars, AA^as about 
six millions sterling; the destruction of mate¬ 
rial for both Avar and peace waa enormotia. 
The lesson tauglit to China was severe, but it 
did not produce the effect Avhlch the friends 
of peace aa^ouM ivish to find among the fruits 
of war to the A^anquished. The Chine a e did not 
profit by the experience derived for any A^ery 
long time, they relapsed again into the arro¬ 
gance and oppressiveness AvJuch brought on 
the Avar* 

The conduct of the navy and army of Eng¬ 
land Avas iu cA’^ery way laudable throughout 
the war. The rewards AA^hich they received 
Avere not very munificent, but were on a much 
more liberal scale than Avas generally the case 
in the British serAUCC. A batta of six, tweh'e, 
and eigliteen mouths, according to the time 
served in the expedition, was dispensed to the 
officers. Some promotions and brevet lionours 
were given. 

Lord Sal ton u remained in command of the 
army iu China until the indemnity was secured 
according to the terms of the treaty. Sir 
Hugh Gongli passed to other scenes of war¬ 
fare, with which his name Avili be coupled in 
British history. 
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CHAPTER CXVIII. 


WAR WITH THE SIAHRATTAS OP GAL10K—BATTLES OP ^lAlIARAJfOKE AND PTJNNTAR— 
DANCtEES on 4^HE SIKH FRONTIER—LORD ELLENBORODGH RECALLED-AIR, BIItD 
GOTOENOR^GENERAL, pro.iein.SlR HENRY HARDINGE ARRIVES AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


After liis operations in China, Lienten ant- 
general Sir Hngh Gough was nominated to 
the command of the forces in Iiidsa, and Ijis 
services were soon demanded in a short, deci' 
si ve, hut sanguinary war. 

The treaty of Berlmnipore, m 1804, bound 
the English to maintain a force to act upon 


protect bis person, his government, and the 
persons and government of his heirs and their 
successors. The maharajah of that date was 
Dowint Rao Scindiah. That chief died June 
18th, 1827, YYhen on hia death bed he scut 
for Major Ste^vart, the company’s political 
agent, and informed him that ]\q desired him, 
ns acting for the company^ to do as he thought 
best for the welfare of the state. The heir 
w as J \\ 11 nk oge e E ao S ci a d iah, who main tai n ed 
faithftdly his relations to tlie company’s 
government At his decease, the heir was 
Tyagee Bao Sciudmhjie was moreover adopted 
by tlie Alaharanee Bazee Bae, the widow of 
his highness. The maharajah was a minor. 
The regency was, at the desire of tlie maha'’ 
ranee and the chiefs, placed in the hands of 
Mam a Sahi h, a competent person. Tha co m - 
pany’s government did not interfere, but 
ucr^uiesced in the arrangements peaceably 
made hy those most interested. The maha- 


the usurping regent to gain time, for he had 
resolved to appeal to force to assert the abso- 
III t e cb ar a cte r of b i s r ege ncy. The govern or - 
general did not see through lua wiles, and in 
coneeRuence of the inactivity of the English 
army for five clays, in the very crisis of the 
occasion for winch it appeared in the field, 


the requisition of the Maharajah of Gwalior to much loss of life occurred that otherwise 


inigld have been spared. It at last became 
obvious that battle must decide the questions 
at issue. The combinations of the commander- 
in-chief were such aa to gain the marked ap¬ 
probation of the goveruor-general. The army 
was divided into two separate corps, or as 
Lord Ellenborough’s fmU pi'oclamatlou 
calls them, two wings. Sir Hugh Gough In 
person took the command of one, which was 
directed against Maliarajpore ; and Major- 
general Grey was nominated to the command 
of the other, which was directed against 
Punniar, At each of these places a hatlle 
was fought eontemporaneonsly, and, after 
Tictory decided both fields in favour of the 
British, the two corps formed a junction and 
united under the walls of Gwalior.'^ 

BATTLE OF MAHARA.TPORE. 

On the 2ht]i of December, 1843, the corpB 
(rarjii^e under the command of 8ir Ilngli 


ranee, v\ufh the fickleness of persons in lier Gongh, crossed the Kohurec river at dawn, 
situation in India, expelled the sahib, and Tim enemy had acquired great strength 
one Dada Khnjee Walla, became her confi- ' during the night, and was drawn up in front 
clant, against the will of the chiefs, and J of the village, from which the battle took its 
wuthont"consulting the British goveiument.. name, ^pielr position was strongly intrenched, 
The new functionary suppressed the corre- and with considerable ability. Eigliteen 
apondence of the English officials, which their | thousand men, of whom one^sixth were ca¬ 
ge verninent denounced as the assumption of vahy, and one hundred eannou, defended the 
an act of sovereignty, and rendering it iin- ! intrenchments. The cannon were too nnme- 


possible any longer for the government of 
Calcutta to correspond with or through the 
usurping regent. Efforts to adjust these 
disputes by quiet means Laving failed, the 
governor-general, Lord Ellenhorougli, issued 
a proclamation, Decomher 20th, 1843, setting 
forth tbe facts, and declaring the necessity of 
enforcing by arms the rights of tlie young 
maharajah in accordance with the terms of 
the treaty of 1804. 

An army assembled at Hingonah, nnder 
the command of Sir Hugh Gough. The 
govern or-general attended the army. Vakeels, 
from certain of the Mahratta chiefs, sought 
to negotiate. Tills, Iiowevcr, was a Bclieme of 


rous for the number of troops they were in¬ 
tended to strengthen; some of them were very 
large; the artillerymen were well instructed, 
especially the one gunner to each piece. 
Up to this point the management of the Eiig- 
Itsh had been at once tardy and precipitate ; 
there haste without speed, there W'as 
talent without prudence and precaution; tbe 
mind of Lord Ellenborough liimself impressed 
the whole proceedings, and Sir Hugh Gough 
did not display that independence of thought 
necessary, however diffieult, when the go¬ 
vernor-general w^as in camp. A reconuaisaance 
For description of this place see descriptive and 
geographical portioa of the work. 
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took placej npoii ^vLiclL the plan of action was 
Ibvmecl to direct the cMef attack npou tlie 
Ciionda intveuclimentj where the gnus and 
the enemy w’eic Btipposed to he^ as the 
Tillage of Maharajpore was not then occu¬ 
pied. Brigadier-general Valli ant's brigade 
was to lead the action, and Major-general 
I jit tier was to support the 1110 %'ement. The 
delay, want of vigilance and of efleedve recon¬ 
naissance, rendered the plan of battle abortive, ; 
and the rear became the coUmm of attack, 
when the enemy suddenly opened fire from 
the Tillage of jiralmrajpore. The grand 
elements of success, by Sir Charles Napier, 
in the two terrible battles of the Sciude cam¬ 
paign, especially in that of Meannee, was the 
eflective reconnaissance, and the 2 )revioiis cal- 
ciiiatiou of every aupposablc contingency. So 
imperfect was the reconnaissance in the battle 
now related, that the British liardly knew the 
jvrecisc position of the enemy they were about 
to attack, and were themselves surprised l>y 
the unexpected opening of a deadly fire upon 
troops .who expected to be engaged in another 
})art of the field. The governor-generah 
Lady Gough, and other ladies and civilians, 
were, in conBequence of this want of mao age- 
nient and foresight, in the most imminent 
danger, and for a short lime exposed to the 
1 ‘ury of a cannonade within easy range. Tlie 
attacking army was not greatly inferior in 
number to that of the enemy* Perhaps never 
laid an action been fought witli any native 
pow’er i^ lierc so large a proportion of men to 
those of the enemy were ranged on the side 
of the English. Tlie Malirattas were, liov\'- 
ever, much stronger 111 artillery, the English 
having only forty guns, a proportion of which 
w'ere not ready for immediate use. "When 
Sir Hugh Gough had been ordered to march 
from Agra, he w as to have taken fifty batter¬ 
ing guns. Only ten were taken, the governor- 
general and commander-in-chief liaviiig been 
misled by the pacific asauraucea of such of the 
^lahratta chiefs as w'ere in the interest of tlie 
malmrauee and the regent. Everything w as 
to he carried with a high hand, aud this lofty 
and magniloquent spirit characterised the 
direction of affairs throughout. Major-general 
Jdttler, instead of having to support ValHant, 
had to begin the action. A terrific cannonade 
was opened upon these soldiers, many of 
whom jierished, w'ho, by proper management, 
might have been saved. In the despatcli of 
Sir Hugh the severity of this cannonade is 
referred to, as awakening the valour of the 
soldiers, and the usual phraseology of dc- 1 
spatchea about nothing being “ able to with¬ 
stand the iiisli of British soldiers,'^ celebrates 1 
the success of tlie attack; hut there is notliing 
said to extenuate the faults which exposed I 
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these men unexpectetlly to the havoc ot a 
terrible attillery, wdiich no means had been 
taken previou&ly to silence or subdue. The 
39 tU foot, bearing upon their banners, since 
the battle of Plaseey, Primus tti LidU:' 
supported by the 06 th native infantry, accord¬ 
ing to Sir Hugh Gough, drove the enemy 
from their guns into the village, bayoneting' 
the gunners at their posts*^’ How' they could 
; he driven from their guns into the village, 
and bayoneted at their posts at the same 
time, passes the comprehension of a civilian* 
Probably the general meant, that the infantry 
ranged behind the guus were so “driven/ 
while the artillerymen remained “ at their 
posts'* and died. Even this would not ex¬ 
press the fact,—many, both infantry and 
artillery, perished in defence ol tlie guns, and 
the mass were driven In upon the village* In 
the despatch the commander-iu-chief wrote 
that the 39 th and oGth “drove the enemy from 
their guns into the village, bayoneting the gun¬ 
ners at their posts,” and immediately atkls, 
“Here a most sangninary conflict ensued,” 

It is difficult from this passage to gather wlicrc 
the sanguinary conflict took place,'—^wdiether 
at their posts,*’ the place immediately re¬ 
ferred to, or at the village into which tlie 
great body of the defenders were driven. 
According to the facts, however, the village 
was hotly contested, the Mahrattae tlirowdng 
away their musketry or matchlocks, and using 
only their more congenial weapon the s\vord, 
Tim conflict was not of long duvation : British 
skill and valour decided it with deadly 
promptitude. >Sir If ugh's favourite and fea¬ 
sible practice in China lie ihund available here 
also : General Yalliant’s brigade was ordered 
to take iVt reierse the village so fiercely as¬ 
sailed in front; this couliised the gallant 
defcjiders, who ran wildly about, Btriking 
loosely at everything, and then falling before 
musket-hall and bayonet. Blost of the men 
wlio defended the village perished, and tlic 
capture of twenty-eight caunon rewarded the 
exploit of the victors. On tlie extreme left 
of the British, Brigadier-general Bcott was 
engaged with the enemy’s cavalry, ami, ^vith 
disproportionate numbers, kept them ail occu¬ 
pied. He and Captain Grant, w ith his liorsc- 
artilleiy, even menaced the right ihude of the 
foe. Yalliant^s brigade, in conformit}' uitli 
iustractions given before the battle, liad sud¬ 
denly assumed a form not- contemplated, 
moved against the Mahratta right, already 
threatened by Hcofct* His object of attack 
was Chonda, but on the way lie had in buc- 
cessiou to storm three Intreuchmeiits. Tlie 
!!\fahrattas clung to their caimon, unwilling fo 
leave tliem in even the last extremity, causing 
I lieavy loss to the British, especiafly in officers 
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of forward valour. Tlie 40th regiment lost 
two officers in command^ IMajor Stop ford and 
Captain Codringtou, but happily they sur¬ 
vived j these gallant soldiers fell wounded 
under the inii^isles of the guns^ and hearing 
the Saga wliieh they chivalrously captured. 
Yliile Vallinnt waa thus impeded by obstacles 
of so formidable a nature^ JdttleTj dashing 
through the enemy's line at the right of the 
captured village of Maharajpore, pursued his 
way over hrokenground upon Ohondar, where 
the 39til British regiment, led by Major Bray, 
and the ^6th native infantry, Jed by Major 
Dick, gained the main position at the point of 
tlie bayonet, The battle was now over. It 
might have been easier ivon by good arrange¬ 
ments, but could not have been better fought 
by the gallant soldiers who conquered, TJie 
Mali rat tas lost nearly one-fourth of tlieir 
whole number. The British incurred a loss 
of 797 men, of whom lOG were killed, includ¬ 
ing seven officers, who were either slain on 
the held or died of their wmunds, 

BAT'fLE OF rUKNlAlh 

Y hilc Gough -was lighting the confused 
but successful battle of Mahavajpoor, General 
Grey was wumdng the battle of Punniar, 
That officer acted witli promptitude and 
vigilance; the enemy w^ere attacked without 
allowing them any time to strengthen their 
position, and \^dth a small force a compara¬ 
tively easy conquest was made of a very 
strong position occupied by tivelve thousand 
men, more determined in war than the natives 
of India usually are. The British loss was 
215 killed and winded. The casualties 
■would have been fewer had not the troops 
been fatigued by a long and sultry march. 

The junction of the two corps 
each having won a decisive battle, under the 
walls of Gwalior, awed the durbar into sub¬ 
mission, The Mahratta troops of his liigli- 
iiess.w^ere disbanded; a Biitisli contingent, 
consisting of four companies of artillery, tivo 
regiments of cavalry, and seven of infantry, 
w^as formed, the expense of supporting which 
was to be borne by the maharajah, This 
contingent soon became as much a native 
amiy as tliat wdiich was disbanded, and 
figured seditiously when the mutiuies of 
lSo7 gave opportunity to the disaffected in 
every Indian state to betray their real feeling. 
The expenses of the war ^vere paid by the 
state of Gwalior, 

The governor-generai issued a proclama¬ 
tion, in ivhich he pauegyrijaed the dauntless 
courage of the British officers and men. He 
exaggerated grossly the importance of the 
war, declaring what was obviously absurd, 


that it gave new security to the British 
empire in India,” 

It is difficult to imagine that by good 
statesmanship tins war might not have hami 
avoided, and by better generalship decided 
with little loss in a single action. The policy 
however was sound* The English fulfilled a 
treaty which the usurping regent compelled 
them to enforce; and the relations of the 
English to the ^!^ikhs were at the time moat 
critical. Lord Ellen borough, in his despatahea, 
justified his policy on that ground. He ob¬ 
served that under ordinary circumstances the 
different paHies in G walior might be left to 
fight out amongst themselves all questions 
of the ascendancy of ministers or ranee, who 
ehouki be regent, and what chiefs ought to 
Jmve most influence, but with a magnificent 
Sikh army menacing the British frontier, 
it was necessary to bring the affairs of 
Gwalior to a speedy termination. The policy 
of letting them alone would be the wisest in 
a time of peace, but should war break out 
with the ^ikh army, then the Gwalior force 
would occupy a position of hostile ivatcJiful- 
nesB| ready to deepen defeat into ruin, or 
embarrass successful enterprise, Kot kno'w- 
ing how affairs with the maharauee of 
Lahore might issue. Lord Ellenborough 
thought it high time to settle matters ■with 
the inaharanee of G vi alior. Still, when the 
whole case is impsTtially and comprehensively 
viewed, it is reasonable to think that prudent 
and skilful statesmanship might have averted 
a conflict, and even secured the goodwill 
and aid of the government and army of 
the G Willi or Mahrattas in any colliaion \nth 
the Sikhs, A a the policy adopted towards 
Gwalior confessedly tur ned upon the threaten¬ 
ing aspect of the Punjaub, it is necessary to 
show what our relations were at that time 
with the strangely blended military and eccle¬ 
siastical power which occupied that country, 
and over which the young and amiable Blaha- 
rajah Dhuleep Biugli then nominally reigned. 
It IB the more necessary to review these rela¬ 
tione, as in a short time the most saugumavy 
ware India ever saw arose out of them, the 
account of wliicli must be reserved for another 
chapter. 

From the period of the campaign from 
Peshawur in favour of Shall Sujah, oiir rela¬ 
tions with the tilths beyond the Sutlej became 
exceedingly disturbed, KoUce lias been in¬ 
cidentally given of the progress of that 
people, and in tlm deseriptiA^e and geo¬ 
graphical portions of tins u’ork the country 
which they occupy has been depicted. 

In 1805, when Holkar resisted English 
arms so stubbornly, and sought the aid of the 
Sikhs, we entered into treaty with them. 
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Runjeet Singh was the monarch of the Pun- 
jaub, That remarhable man was horn in 
ITBO, and twelve years aftevj upon the death 
of hia father, was proclaimed head of tlie 
Sikh nation, Runjeet obtained Lahore from 
the Affghans, and had already a position of 
influence and power in northern India, In 
1824, Cashmere, Peshawur, and Moo!tan be¬ 
came his conquests. He then also reigned 
over the whole of the Punjaub proper. He 
always showed a decided friendship for the 
English, w'hether from partiality or policy 
never could be determined.* He died ou the 
27tb of June, 1839, At that juncture he w aa 
allied with England, for the restoration to the 
throne of Gabul of the expatriated monarch 
8hah Sujah, 

After the death of Iftmjeet tlie aflairs of 
the 8ilt]i nation became perturbed, and the 
old friendship to the English was displaced 
by feelings of suspicion and dislike. The 
Mohammedans of the Punjaub always hated 
the British, and their hatred found vent when 
the ex])edition to Oabul by way of Peslmwur 
was imdertaken. This animosity and rooted 
Jealousy extended until tbc chiefs were with 
difficulty restrained from attacking the army 
of General Pollock on bis return from CabuL 
Variuns revolutiuna delayed any attack upon 
the Eiiglisb, but the Sikh people being am¬ 
bitious of obtaining Scinde and Delhi witbiu 
tlicir empire, the English were regarded as 
impedimenta to the expansion of Bikli power. 
Apprehensions of encroachment were also en¬ 
tertained, hut the common soldiery and ah 
members of tJie Sikh nation tvho were not 
politicians, believed that tlie powder wdiicli 
suffered such reverses in Afghanis tan was 
not invulnerable. These reverses had caused 
the resistance to our aggressive policy in 
Hcinde, and had also left the legacy, ae the 
reader will learn, of king and sanguinary con¬ 
flicts with the Bikhs, The victories of Bir 
Charles Napier in Bcinde had somewhat re¬ 
stored Britisli prestige, hut the same effect 
did not follow the conquest of Gwalior by Bir 
Hugh Gough. The ^fahrattas were not 
greatly superior nnmerically to tlie British, 
and yet they maintained in two pitched 
battles a regular and arduous fight. The 
fame of this Mahratta resistance spread all 
over India, and led the Sikh soldiery to 
believe that as tliey were, at all events in 
their own opinion, better troops than the 
Mahi'attas, fbe ascendancy of the British 
in India might be disputed. An aggressive 
Avar at last became enpremely popiilar in the 
Punjaub, 

DJinleep Singh, a boy ten years of age, 

Mistortj 9f the Bikhs, By Cnplum J. D. Cnntnbg- 
ham, Bengal Engineers, 


reputed to be the son of Runjeet Singh, as¬ 
cended the throne, and Heera Singh became 
vizier. The minister found it impossible to 
control the soldiery. The army which Huiv- 
jeet had so well organized for conquestj and 
which he had so well controlled, now ruled 
the state. The vizier and Various other 
eminent courtiers were put to death by the 
paramount power, the army. The nmha- 
ranee had a favourite named Lall Biugh, Her 
inlhieuce was great, ami she used it with skill 
to promote him to the viziership. 

It soon became a settled policy ivith the 
more serious and reflecting chiefs to desire a 
war with the Englisli, not for the sake of 
conquering them, which they believed to be 
impossible, but in the expectation of first 
getting the army aAvay from the vicinity of 
Lahore, and then in the hope that they would 
be slain or dispersed by collision with the 
English. In such case it was supposed that 
the English would come to terms, and approve 
even of the policy. It was not calculated hoAv 
the English might feel to the Sikh nation 
after losing thousands of brave men in a w^ar 
for defence of their Indian doiniuiona against 
a sort of military imperial republic, nor was it 
considered by these Lab ore politicians how 
the expense of a war witb tbe Englisli Avould 
ultimately fall npou the Punjaub and upon 
the crown of Dlnileep Biugh, the iinolfending 
victim of such a conflict, Bueli was the state 
of the relations between tlie English and the 
Bikhs when war broke out. It w as no doubt 
hastened by the knoAvledge on the part of the 
Sikh soldiery, that the government of Calcutta 
was hound to assist the maharajah against 
all enemies. Blioukl the militnij faction carry 
its spirit of revolt furtlierj and the court of 
Lahore call for English aid, as was expected, 
it Avould probably be rendered. Some of the 
chiefs were favourable to such a coarse; this 
was known throughont the Sikh army, and 
caused the murder of several eminent persons. 
It led the majority of the troops to the dc- 
; cisLon that a sudden attack with their whole 
force upon the English would break their 
power, at least compel the cession of rick ter¬ 
ritory, perhaps issue in the establishment of a 
Sikh empire all over India, Tlie wildest 
dreams of ambition were cherished, the fiercest 
religious fanaticism fostered, and exultation 
spread through all ranks of the army; and 
many classes of the peo]de at the prospect of 
a grand war for empire, in whicli the banner 
of the Khalsa would float from Calcutta to 
Koliietan, 

The war which followed was not conducted 
under the auspices of him Avhose Indian 
administration did so much to stimulate and 
increase if not to create the feeling which 
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etiujstjd it. Lord EllenLoi^ou^li was reealled. 
Ilis |jassLoii fur military glory offended tlie 
East India Oomi>any, Ever since the system 
epruug up of nominating a peer to the general 
government of India, huge military enter¬ 
prises had been carried on at a ruinous ex¬ 
pense to the company. The Englisli cabinet 
Inad a strong temptation to conntenance Indian 
wars; they entailed no expense lipon the 
English exchequer, gave immense patronage 
to the crown through the hoard of control, 
and the governor-general afforded support to 
a large portion of tlie royal army, and in¬ 
creased the prestige of English j>ower in 
Europe, Great was tlie indig^iiatioii of tlje 
holders of Indian stock with the wars of 
Lord Ellenborougij, all of u hich were rasljly 
waged, and that in JSeinde aggressively, ra¬ 
paciously, and im rigid coil sly to a degree 
revolting to the minds of peaceable and just 
English citizens. The company determined 
to recall Lord Ellenboroiigh. Tliey did m 
without the consent of the cabinet, and in 
spite of its protests. The order of recall 
arrived in Calcutta on the loth oi‘ June, IB 14. 
The govern ment immediately devolved upon 
W, Bird, Esq., the Ecnior memher of the 
Bengal council, I^ord Eilenhorough was 
feted in Calcutta, hut the homage paid to 
him was chiefly by the milUary, On the first 
of August he set sail for Europe. The Luke 
of AVellington manifested great indignation at 
his recall and the mode of it, and the party 
leaders in both houses intimated all sorts of 
threats against the East India Company for 


exercising its undoubted prerogative, and for 
doing so in the interest, as it believed, not 
only of the holders of East Indian stock, Init 
of India and of England. The noble viscount 
was created an earl by the government as 
some consolation for the attacks made upon 
him in the press both at home and in the 
East, and the general indignation whieli his 
policy excited in England, His jiolitieal op¬ 
ponents generally made a very unfair and 
unscrupulous use of the unpopularity excited 
by the eondiict of his wars. 

Tiie vacant govern or-generalship was given 
to Sir Heiuy Hardin go, wlio was an able 
general, and tvho as an adniiiiistrator had 
given great satisfaction to Sir Robert Peel 
The directors gave the new governor-general 
a grand entertainment, and in a long speech 
impressed upon him the necessity for peace, 
in order that economy might he possible, 
without which the tvelfare of the populations 
of India could nc>t be i>romated, as tlieir con¬ 
dition depended upon social Improveineut, and 
the development of roads, railways, river navi¬ 
gation, educational Institutions, &c. These 
things could not he afforded to them by the 
company, nnless peace alloweA of that fiuaiudal 
prosperity always impossible where a wav 
policy prevailed. Sir Henry Hardinge arrived 
in India at Calcutta, on the 23rd of July, and 
preserved indefatigahly and wisely the policy 
assigned to him by the directors. The 8ikh 
war, liowevcr, interrupted these dreams of ]jru- 
gress, and darkened for a time the financial 
couditioM of India. 


CHAPTER 0X1X, 

THE islhll WAlt-BA'LlXES OF MOOUKEE, FEROZJCISIIAII, ALEVAL, AND aOBKAOK—ADVANCi; 

UPON LAHOBJE—PEACE, 


Ox the ITth of Xovemher, 1844, the Sikh ' 
soldiery began tlie war. On that day the [ 
determination to invade Hind os tan was taken i 
at Laliore, and in a few days the troops 
moved upon the Sutlej. On the 11th of 
Hecemher tlie invasion began. The Sutlej 
was crossed between llurrakee and llussoor. 
On the 14th, a corjis of tlie army took up a 
]>ositiuu near Eerozepore, The new governor- 
general was as mucli taken by surprise as 
Lord Ellen borough and his guard were at 
Alaharajpore, Sir li. llarJinge assured the 
secret committee, in his concspoiideiicc with 
London, that there was no probability of the 
Sikh troops attempting' to cross the Sutlej, I 
This opinion w^as excusnhle In Sir Henry, aa I 
heing inexperienced In Indian affairs .and the ! 


habits of Indian races. He was, Imwcver, 
warned by persons better competent to pro* 
nounce an opinion on the subject than he 
could he, that the Sikhs were about to pass 
the river. It was the fashion, at govermiieni- 
house, especially in Lord Ellenborongh s time, 
to sneer at the civil service, particularly when 
civilians, however experienced, oficred ojh* 
ulons which touched at all upon miiitai'v 
matters. 81 r Henry liad, however, been 
warned by' military men, as well as civlhajts, 
whose opinions should have received atten- 
tion, that the Biklis would burst across the 
confines of their empire like a flooded liver 
suddenly rising and overflowing ils^ hanks. 
Sir Henry and the commancler-In-chief (Sir 
Hugh Gough) were slow in believing the 
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result, and as slow in preparing against a 
contmgeney Avhieii had been probable for 
so long a time. Captain Nieliolsoa and Major 
broadfoot, ho^vever, ■watched the movements 
of the enemy, and furnished the government 
^vith all necessary information. The gar¬ 
rison of Ferozepore was the first threatened 
by the approach of the enemy. It consisted 
of seven thousand men, commanded by Jiir 
John Littler. They marched out, and holdly 
offered battle, which the Sikh leaders, Lall 
Hingh, and the vbier, and Tej Singh, the 
commander “in - chief, declined. They, in fact, 
gave Captain Xicholsoii to understand that 
tliey had no desire for success, and %voukl 
not attack an isolated division of the British 
army, as their object was to bring their own 
army into collision against the grand army of 
the British, that the latter might he broken 
np by defeat resulting from its presumption. 
The subsequent conduct of these chiefs hardly 
corresponded with these professions. The 
advance of the main ai'my of tlie British, 
under Sir Hugh Gough, brought on the battle 
of IMoodkee, the first of the war. 

When the troops arrived at that village, 
they were exhausted with fatigue and thirst. 
The general moved them on in quest of the 
enemy, whom it was known was in the neigh- 
hour hood, and likely to attack. 8ir Hugh 
has been criticised for not drawing np his 
men in front of the encampment, and await¬ 
ing the arrival of the Sikiis, He advanced, 
liowever, and about two hiiles distant found 
them in order of battle. The scene of battle 
was a fiat country, covered in part with a low 
shrubbjjungle, and dotted \vitli hillocks, some 
of which were covered with verdure, but 
most of them bare and sandy. The jungle 
and the undulated inequalities of the ground 
enabled the Sikhs to cover their infantry and 
artillery, preseating a good position, wTich 
was occupied by troops giving every indica¬ 
tion of having confidence lu themselves. 

The British force consisted of the Hm ball ah 
and Loodiana divisions of the Entish army, 
which had just formed a junction. The 
number under Lord Gouglfs command did 
not exceed eleven tliousand men, while tliat 
under Lall Singh and Tej Singh amounted to 
thirty thousand. The enemy had forty guns, 
Ihe Bnti.sli a small proportion of artillerv. 
The quality of the British force was w’ffi 
adapted to the undertaldng. It consisted of 
the division under Major-general Sir H, 
>Smith, a brigade of that under Major-general 
:^ir J, M'CasIdll, and another of that under 
Major-general Gilbert, with five troops of 
horse artillery, and two light field-batteries, 
under Lieutenant-colon el Brooke, of the horse 
artillery (brigadier in command of the artil- 
You n. 


lery force), and the cavalry division, consist^ 
ing of her majesty's Srd light dragoons, the 
hodv-guard, 4tli and 5th light cavalry, and 
Oth'^irreguar cavalry, Tlie artillery of the 
enemy opened with formidable effect npon 
the twelve Britisli battalions of infantry as 
they formed from echelon of brigade into line. 
The battery of horse artillery, under Briga¬ 
dier Brooke, for a time replied to so severe a 
fire without silencing it, hut being reinforced 
by two light field-pieces, that object was 
accomplished. In order to complete the for¬ 
mation of his infantry without advancing his 
artillery too near the jungle, Sir Hugh Gough 
made a fiank movement with his cavalry, 
under Brigadiers White and Gough, upon 
the left of the Sikh line. This was a bril¬ 
liantly executed and effective movement. 
The dragoons turned the enemy's left, and 
swept along the u'hole rear of their line of 
infantry and cannon. Perceiving the admi¬ 
rable execution of these orders, Sir Hugh 
directed Brigadier M'Tier to make a similar 
movement with the remainder of the cavalry 
upon the enemy’s right. Had not the posi¬ 
tion of the Sikhs been so w^cll chosen, these 
manoouvres wonld have probably filled their 
ranlvS with cons tern alion. As it was, little 
more was effected than to surprise the enemy, 
distract his attention, and enable the English 
infantry to form and advance with less loss 
than otherwise would have been the case. 
The enemy was far advanced when the Bri¬ 
tish line ot infantry charged, and the battle 
WHS fought in tlie dusk of evening and by 
starlight. Tlie English attacked in echelon 
of lines. Amidst clouds of dust and smoke, 
deepened by the shadows of closing day, the 
English rolled their heavy musketry fire into 
I the jungles, still approaching: sometimes the 
enemy fell back under this fire, or the close 
discharges of the horse artillery, wliich gal¬ 
loped up to the jungle; in other instances 
the sand hills and the brushwood w‘ere con¬ 
tested amidst the dash of bayouCfs and the 
grapple of desperate conflict, when man meets 
man in a struggle of victory or death. To 
the bayonet of the English infantry Sir II. 
Gough attributed tire success of Ins charge. 
The enemy was compelled to withdraw, leav¬ 
ing seventeen guns in the hands of the 
British. The army returned to camp about 
midnight, and rested on the iOth and 20th of 
December, to collect the wmuudecl, bring in 
the guns, and refresh the exhausted troops. 
Major-general >Sir B. Sale died of his wound ; 
Sir J. M'CasIdll was shot through the chest and 
killed. The number of killed w^ere two hundred 
and fifteen, w^ounded six hundred and fifty- 
seven ; total, eight hundred and seventy-two. 
The enemy killed and wounded many office vs 
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by firing from trees* This was a heavy loss 
to the small array of Sir Hngli GoiigJi. Tke 
death of Sale and lil'Caskill, two of the best 
officers in Imiiaj was regretted by all the 
officers of tlie army, and by the gallant soldiers 
who had bo often followed them to victory, 

BA'rTLB OP PJEROiJESilAH* 

On the 21st the army marched to within 
three or four miles of Ferozeahah, Sir John 
Littler had been ordered to form a jiiiictioii 
with tiie grand army, with aa large a portion 
of the garrison of Ferozepore as conld safely 
be withdrawn from it. The governor-general 
afterwards wrote a narrative of the jnnetion 
of these forces, and the operations the^^ w'ere 
called npon to perform. Anything from the 
pen of Sir Henry Hardinge (afterwards Lord 
Hardinge) on a military subject Yi'ilJ he eagerly 
read; Ms account is therefore given of the 
complicated transactions wMch ensued :— 

At half-past one o'clock the Umballah 
force, having marched across the country dis¬ 
encumbered of every description of baggage, 
except the reBerve ammnnition, formed its 
junction with Sir John Li tiler's force, who 
had moved out of Ferozepoic with five thou¬ 
sand men, two regiments of cavalr3=^j and 
twenty-one field-guns. This comhiued ope¬ 
ration having been effected, the coiximander- 
in-chief, with my entire concurrence, made 
Ills ammgeiiients for the attach of the enemy'B 
position at Ferozeshah, about four miles dis¬ 
tant from the point where our forces had 
united. The British force consisted of six¬ 
teen thousand seven hundred men, and sixty- 
nine guns, chiefly horse artillery. The Sikh 
forces varied from forty-eighttlionsand to sixty 
thousand men, wdth one hundred and eight 
pieces of cannoii of heavy ealibre^in fixed bat¬ 
teries, The camp of the enemy was in the form 
of a parallelogram, of about a mile in length, 
and half a mile in breadth, including within 
ita area the strong village of Ferozeahali; the 
alioi'ter sides looking towards the Butlej and 
Moodkee, and the longer towards Ferozepore 
and the open country. The British troops 
moved against the last-named place, and tlie 
ground in front of which was, like the Siku 
position in Moodkee, covered wnth low jungle. 
The divisions of Major-general Sir J. Littler, 
Brigadier Wallace (vvho had succeeded Major- 
general Sir J, M'Caakill), and Major-general 
Gilbert, deployed into line, liaving in the 
centre our wdiole force of artillery, with the 
exception of three troops of horse artillei'y, 
one on either fiank, and one in support to be 
moved as occasion required. Major-general 
bir IL jSmitil's division, and our small cavalry 
foixe, moved in a second line, Laving a 
brigade in reserve to cover each wing, A 


very heavy cannonade opened by the 
enemy, who had dispersed over their posi¬ 
tion upwards of one hundred guns, more than 
forty of which were of battering calibre; these 
kept up a heavy and well-directed fire, winch 
the practice of our far less numerous artillery 
of much lighter metal checked in some degree, 
but could not eilence ; finally, in the face of 
a storm of shot and shell, our infantry ad¬ 
vanced and carried these I'ormidahle intrench- 
ments ; they threw^ themselves upon the guns, 
and with matchless gallantry uTcsted them 
from the enemy; but when the batteries were 
partially witMn our grasp, our soldiery had 
to face such a fire of musketry from the Sikh 
infantry, arrayed bebiud their guns, that, in 
spite of (heir most heroic efforts, a portion only 
of the intrench m ent couJd be carried, Night 
fell while the confiict ^vas every where raging." 

Sir Hugh Gough thus narrates the events 
of that terrible night, and of the succeeding 
day Although I now brought up Blajor- 
general Sir H. Smith’s division, and he cap¬ 
tured and long reta,iiied another point of the 
position, and her majesty's Srd light dragoons 
charged and took some of the most formidable 
batteries, yet the enemy remained in posses¬ 
sion of a considerable portion of the great 
quadrangle, whilst our troops, intermingled 
with theirs, kept possession of the remainder, 
and iinaliy bivouaced upon it, exhausted by 
their gallant efforts, greatly reduced iu num¬ 
bers, and Buffering extremely from thirst, yet 
animated by an indomitable Bpirik In this 
state of things the long night wore away* 
During the whole night, however, they con- 
tinned to harass our troops by the fire of 
artillery, wherever moonlight cliseovered our 
position. But, with daylight of the 22ud, 
came retribution* Our iniantry formed line, 
supported on botli flanks by horse artillery, 
whilst a fire w'as opened from our centre by 
such of our heavy guns as remained effective, 
aided by a flight of rockets. A masked bat¬ 
tery played with great effect upon tills point, 
dismounting our pieces, and blowing up our 
tumbrlk* At this moment Lieuteuant-geneTal 
Sir H. Hardinge placed himself at the head 
of the left, wMlst I rode at the head of the 
right wing* Our line advanced, and, un¬ 
checked by the enemy's fire, drove them 
rapidly out of the village of Ferozeshah and 
their encampment; then, changing front to 
its left, on its centre, our force continued to 
sweep the camp, bearing down all opposition, 
and dislodged the enemy from their whole 
position. The line then halted, as if on a 
day of manoeuvre, receiving ita two leaders 
as they rode along its front wuth a gratifying 
cheer, and displaving the captured standards 
of the Khalea army. We had taken upwards 
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of eeyenty-tliree pieces of cannou, and were ! 
maetera of tlie ^vliole field. 

'*Iii tLe course of t^YO liours, Sirdar Tej 
Siagli, who had commanded in the last great 
battle, brought up from the vicinity of Fero- 
^epore fresh battalions and a large field of 
artillery, eupported by thirty thousandGhore* 
churrae, hitherto encamped near the river* 
He drove in oar cavalry parties, and made 
strenuous efforts to regain the position at 
FerozeshEih* This attempt was defeated, but 
its failure had scarcely become fiiauirest, when 
the sirdar renewed tlie contest with more 
troops and a large artillery. He commenced 
hy a coTiibination against our left dank, and 
when this was friistraled, made such a demon¬ 
stration against the captured village, as com¬ 
pelled us to chftuge onr whole front to the 
right His guns during this raancmivre main¬ 
tained an incessant fire, wdiilst our artillery 
ammunition being completely expended in 
these protracted combats, we were unable to 
answer him with a single shot, I now 
directed our almost exhausted cavalry to 
threaten both flanks at once, pre]mring the 
infantry to advance in support, which, appa¬ 
rently, can Bed him auddeidy to Cease hie fire, 
and "to abandon the field/' The enemy's 
camp “ is the scene of the most awful car¬ 
nage, and tliey have abandoned large stores 
of grain, camp equipage, atid ammunition. ' 

The conduct and issue of this battle are 
given in the language of Sir H* Hardin go's 
narrative, and of Sir Hugh Gough's despatch, 
contrary to the plan generally observed in 
this %vorJc, because the mode in; which thia 
battle was fought, and the conduct, of tlie 
whole campaign, especially up to this, point, 
have been so much criticised in India and in 
England, and by military men in Europe and 
America. As to the battle itself, it has been 
observed, that the British artillery did not 
display the superiority usual in Indian warfare. 
The Sikhs are said to have fired three times 
for every two shots from the British guns. 
The position taken uphy the British haa been 
condemned. As before the batile of Moodkee, 
there was inadequate information. The in¬ 
telligence department of the army failed to 
]n-ove itself efiective. It has been even stated 
by military men that the British army marched 
along the rear of the Sikh position on which 
”face'' of the intrcnclmients tliere were no 
guns, and took post in front of the lines from 
which the Sikh cannon were directed, and 
generally so fixed, that tliey could not have 
been turned to the reverse, had the attack 
been directed upon it. The proportion of 
umnbers to those of the well-equipped and 
well-disciplified enemy, was unjust to the 
British soldier. No adequate conception had 


been formed by the governox-general or the 
commander-m-chief of the task undertaken* 
The foe was underrated. The defective in- 
formation at Calcutta, and want of judgment 
among those who had the chief control of the 
campaign, aad the responsibility of providing 
for it, cost fearful loss of vnluahle soldiers. 
So badly was tlie army provided, that, al¬ 
though only the second conflict of the cam- 
paign, and upon the confines of British terri¬ 
tory, the battle was all but lost for want of 
ammunition. As subsequently at Inkerman, 
and previously on so many hard-fought fields 
in India and elsewhere, the English soldier 
was left without ammunition at a most critical 
jimeture. The commissariat, and carriage, 
'were in a condition w'hich caused the aohliex* 
mncli suffering. The intrenchments were 
undoubtedly stormed, but they were not 
generally formidable, not being more than 
eighteen inches high; but the new force 
brought up by Tej Singh would probably 
have retaken the ground, had not an accident 
led him to withdraw, . The English cavalry 
left the field, and marched to Feimepore* 
This order the officers declared was given by 
official authority. If so, either a shameful 
blunder was committed,^ or a retreat was con¬ 
templated* The fact is, however, that the 
cavalry, or a large portion of it, left the field, 
and exposed the whole .army to the most 
imminept peril. This, blundering episode was, 
however, mistaken by Tej Singh for a grand 
measure to attack him in the rear; and sup- 
poring that tjie English must Lave obtained 
reinforcements to attempt the like, deemed it 
prudent to withdraw lik array. Thus an 
accident, such an accident as it was disgrace¬ 
ful sliould occur in any European army, ac¬ 
tually relieved the British of the presence of 
the enemy at a Juncture when the men and 
their aniniunition were nearly exhausted. It 
w^as natural that ;th 0 British public should be 
dissatisfied with a battle where so many fell 
before a native force, and where at last an 
accident, itself discreditable to an army, caused 
the foe to retire at a juncture when, from 
another circumstance also disgraceful to the 
management of the force, there was an inade¬ 
quate supply of ammunition* Neither Sir 
Henry Hardinge nor Sir Hugh Gough showed 
the foresight, comprehensiveness, nor faculty 
of detail uecessaiy to great commanders, or 
great statesmen. Both showed great ability 
in handling small numbers in action, and 
probably never on any field, by any eom-^ 
mauders, was more dauntless bravery shown. 
During the nights of suspense, when the 
wearied British soldiery lay down under the 
iucessant fire of tlie enemy's artillery, which 
ploughed up the ground in various directionsj 
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Sir Henry Hardinge went ninong tlie soldiers, 
lay do\\'n amoDg the groups, chatted with 
them in a tone of confidence, talked of chaa- 
tising tlie Sikhs next morning if they were 
insolent/’ and thorpnghly sounded the temper 
of the soldiers as to ’what reliance might be 
placed upon them in the dreadful conflict 
which awaited thenn Sir Henry, with sleep¬ 
less energy was everywhere, and everywhere 
the soldiers received him with a heroic con¬ 
fidence in him, and reliance on themselves, 
displaying a surprising heroism* 

l)uring the series of battles—for the con¬ 
flict was a aeries of struggles, not a single 
action^—Sir Idenry Ilardfnge exposed his 
person ivith romajitie gallantry* Several 
members of his family were by his side in 
everv 2 >eriL On one occasion a cannon-ball 
passed between him and his aid-de-camp, to 
whom at a short distance he was addressing 
some words. Mow Sir Henry, or any of his 
staff escaped, is astonishing. Sir Hngli Gough 
was also in the front of battle on hie right, 
by word and gesture animating his inen, and 
lirst in daring wherever danger invited* Both 
these lieroic men, whatever their errors as 
commanders, displayed the highest chivalry; 
and each also in the action, whatever their 
deficiency of foresight previoiiely, displayed 
experience and competency to command in 
battle* They were first-rate generals of divi¬ 
sion—they were more; but wliatever their 
subsequent suecesaes or display of military 
skill, the conduct of the campaign, reviewed 
as a whole, was not marked by enlarged 
ability for the conduct of armies. 

The Sikbs retired to the neighbourhood of 
Sobraon, on the right bank of the Sutlej* 
Thither Sir Hugh Gough and the governor- 
general pursued, taking up a position from 
wliich they might observe the enemy in 
all directions* The following were the dispo¬ 
sitions made from this centre by both armies* 
The Sikhs manoeuvred from Sobraon* along 
the right bank of the Sutlej, The British 
army executed an oblique movement to its 
right and front. ]\Iajor-general Sir H. Smith, 
supported by a cavalry brigade, under Briga¬ 
dier Gnreton, Avas in this new allinement, 
still on the right, opposite to Hurreekee 
Pnttun ; Major-general Gilbert in tlie centre; 
and Major-general Sir R* Hick on the left, 
covered again by cavalry. Major-general 
Sir J* Grey, at Attaree, watched the Nuggur 
forth The troops of Major-general Sir J. 
Littler occupied the cantonment and in- 
trenchment of Ferozepore* There was no 
doubt tljat Sirdar llunjoor Singh Mujefchea 
iiad crossed from Philour, and, not only 
thueatened. the safety of the rich and popii— 
lous tovvn of L 00 d I an a, but w^ould have 


turned the right flank, and liave intersected 
the line ol our eomumnication at Busseeau 
and Haekote, and have endangered the juiic- 
tion of our convoys from Delhi. Brigadier 
Godby commanded three battalions of native 
infantry at Loodiana. JI aj or-General Sir H, 
Smitli, with his brigade at Dhunnkote, and 
Brigadier Cure ton's cavalry, were directed to 
advance by Jugraon towards Loodiana; and 
his second brigade, under Brigadier Wheeler, 
moved on to support Mm*^ Brigadier-general 
Godby was ordered to reinforce Major-geMrai 
Smith. Tire march was a disastrous one* 
General Smith ivas thrown out of commmuca¬ 
tion with General Wheeler, a matter of serious 
I strategicai importance. The enemy hung 
upon Sir Harry's flank and rear with courage 
and pertinacity, execiitiiig difficult evolutionB 
witii eldll and ra]>iility. According to Sir 
Harry’s despateli, portion of the baggage 
fell into the hands of the enemy*" The fact, 
however, was, a great deal was lost. It was 
placed, in tlie diflcrent manoeuvres which the 
constancy and activity of the enemy compelled^ 
between the tvro forces, and was captured. 

The sirdar took post in an intrenched camp 
at Budhowal, fifteen miles lower down than 
Loodiana. 

Tim BA-TthE OE ALIWAL. 

On the 28th of January, 1846, the battle 
60 designated was fought by Sir Harry Smith. 
The cavalry, under the command of Brigadier 
Curetou, and horse artillery, under Major 
La wren son, formed two brigades under Bri¬ 
gadier MacDoweJl, Ibtli lancers, and the 
other under Brigadier Stedman, 7th light 
cavalry. The first division as it stood con¬ 
sisted of two brigades: her majesty’s 58rd 
and flOth native infantry, under Erlgadler 
Wilsou, of the latter corps; the 36th native 
infantry and Kusseree battalion, under Bri¬ 
gadier Godby, 36th native infantry; and the 
Shekawatte brigade, under Major Foster. 
The Sirmoor battalion was attached to Bri¬ 
gadier Wheeler’s brigade of the first division, 
the 42nd native infantry had been left at 
head-quarters. 

The regiments of cavalry lieaded the ad¬ 
vance of the British* As they approached 
they opened and wheeled to either flank, and 
tlie infantry and artillery formed line and 
approached* The scene was grand and im¬ 
posing. The glittering lines of the Sikhs 
flashed like silver in the sun, while their dark 
looming guns were pointed %vith well-judged 
range against the approaching ranks. 

Tlie form of battle was peculiar; the left of 
the British line and the right of the Sikhs 
woi'o remote, while the British right was very 
* Jlajor Hougli. 
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near to the enemy, whose line as it approached 
the Eritishj stretched far beyom.h The dis¬ 
advantage of this outflanking extension of the 
enemy’s left was connterbalaneed hy the 
judicious arrangements of Sir Harry Smith’s 
cavalry on his extreme right. The grand 
object of the British was to secure the village 
of Aliwal, He directed the infantry of his 
right wing against that post. It was occu¬ 
pied by hili men, who made a feeble resist¬ 
ance j but the Sikh artillery men died at their 
guns. The British cavalry on the right 
charged, through the enemy’s left, dividing 
his line, and breaking np a large portion of 
the army. At the same time the Sikhs 
opposed to tire British left, consisting of their 
best troops, outflanked the English line. 
Here a charge of BritisJi cavalry also turned 
the fortunes of the day. The British lancers 
were received by well-formed Sikli squares. 
The British rode through them; but as they 
did so, the iSikhs closed behind, as some of 
the British squares did when partially pone* 
trated at Waterloo. The Sikii infantry re¬ 
ceived the English lances on their shields, 
breaking many of those weapons. Again the 
British charged through, and, by a happy 
mancBiivTc, changed the lance from the lane© 
hand. The Bikhs not being prepared for 
this, caught on their persons instead of on 
their shields the thrusts of their foes, A third 
time the British cavalry rode through the 
squares before they were efle ctually broken and 
dispersed. It was n battle in which British 
cavalry effected wonders against infantry. 

The enemy endeavoured to rally behind 
Boondree; but the hot pursuit of the British 
deprived them of this last re.source of despair. 
Numbers were driven into the river, and 
shot down by musketry and discliarges of 
grape as they struggled across. Fifty pieces 
of cannon were captured. On this occasion 
the siipenor sldll of the British artillery was 
made apparent. [Major Lawrenaon, early in 
the action, on bis own responsibility, galloped 
np within close range of the moat deatrnctive 
of the enemy’s cannon and swept the gunners 
from their posts. In the pursuit, the play of 
two eight-inch howitKers mad© fearful havoc 
upon the dense and disordered masses of the 
fugitives. 

The loss of tlie enemy was extremely 
heavy, but could not be computed. When 
the dead bodies floated down the Sutlej to 
Sobraon, both British and Sikhs then first 
learned that a great battle had been fought, 
and these silent and appalling witnesses bore 
evidence, striking and conclusive, on which 
side victory lay. 

Among the officers who had distinguished 
themselves at MoodJeee and Ferozeshali, none 


was more signally useful, or dauntlessly in¬ 
trepid, than Lieu ten ant-colonel Havelock, 
afterwards the saviour of British India, At 
Moodkee two horses were shot under him, 
but he escaped without a bruise. At FeroKe- 
ahali his heroic conduct attracted the admira¬ 
tion of all who had opportunity to observe it. 
The calm resoluteness of the man may be 
conceived from a single incident. Dining 
the bivouac on the first sad night at that 
place. Lord Hardinge, in his glorious efforts 
to eucoiirage the men, came upon Havelock 
Ijdng asleep from excessive fatigue, he had 
chosen a hag of gmijgoiodcT for his fillom. 
To the exclamations of Lord Hardinge's 
astonishment the hero quietly replied, 1 
was so tired,” 

BATTLE OE SOBltAON, 

On the left hank of the Sutlej, at Sobraon, 
the Khalsa army had collected its strength, 
and it was resolved by the Britisli leaders to 
attack that post as soon as Greneral Smith and 
the victors of Aliwal should form a junction 
with the army, and when siege artillery and 
other heavy ordnance should arrive from 
Delhi, The strange want of proper prepara¬ 
tion w^hich had hitherto characterised the 
councils and operations of the British authori¬ 
ties still prevailed, The English were allowed, 
with a very small force of artillery, consisting 
of fleld-pieccs, light guns, and howitzers, to 
march against intrenchments covered with 
guns of the heaviest calibre, worked by the 
most skilful artillerymen that any native power 
in India had ever possessed. Now, it was 
absolutely necessary to ivait for a supply from 
the arsenal at Delhi, before the strong position 
of Sobraon could be attempted. It was well 
that Tej Singh, instead of recommencing the 
battle of Fero^esbab, did not march to Delhi 
and make an easy capture of the stores, upon 
which the British now relied to complete the 
war. 

Sixty-seven pieces of artillery were in 
battery upon the trenches which the enemy 
Lad constructed, and the greater part of the 
infantry were within the defences. The cav¬ 
alry, under Lall Singh, were dispersed along 
the river, observed by the British cavahy, 
under the gallant and skilful Generals Thaek- 
well and Cureton- Lord Gough estimated 
the number of the enemy at 35,000 men, 
Bfajor Hough says, that 20,000 men would 
exceed the actual number. The Sikhs them¬ 
selves afterwords stated their number to have 
been 37,000. The defences were not con¬ 
structed on scientific principles, yet excessive 
Jaboiu' had made them strong. Hurbon, a 
Spanish officer, and Mouton, a Frenchman, 
aided the defence, but the haughty pride of 
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tlie Siklia persiatetl in measiiTeo whicli tliese 
officers opposed. There were eeveral other 
Frei^ch and Spanish officers of professional 
re potation in junior positions. 

Early in February, 1846* part of the siege 
train and stores arrived, fciir Harry Smith 
joined on the Slh, Some of the stores and 
heavy guns did not arrive until after the 
aciioii was over. The battle commenced on 
the 10th of February. Before dawn a sur¬ 
prise was made on a post called Roode Wai- 
ialij or tile post of observation. That post 
the British had allowed, from sheer negligence 
on the part of the superior officers* to fall into 
the hands of the enemy, just as they had 
allowed the defences of Sobraon to become 
formidaJde without any efforts to retard or 
molest the foe, still waiting for guns and 
stores which should have been with the army 
from the beginning, as there had been ample 
time to prepare against an inroad which every 
one seems to have foreseen hut the chief civil 
and ndlitary antliorities. 

The surprise of Tioode Wallah was success¬ 
ful, and soon after the possession of that posi¬ 
tion the battle began. It was an action 
exceedingly complicated, and the generalship 
of both sides was regarded as exceedingly de¬ 
fective. There was a want of scheme on the 
part of the Bikks, and of concentrated 
authority and guidance; and similar deiici- 
encies existed on the English side. There 
w’fis also an impatience and impetuosity 
which sacrificed many lives, although the 
means of a more acientific attack were at 
hand. After all the delay, gxiufi of o sufficient 
calibre were wanting in the hour of action, 
and the infantry were precipitated rtpon the 
formidable batteries without Jiaviug been 
silenced by those of the British. The Engliali 
infantr^^ W'ere formed into line for the attack 
as if the whole face of the trenches had been 
equally assailable, the result was the whole 
line w'as exposed to the enemy's cannon, and 
the devouring grape swept numbers away 
that by a more scientific arrangement would 
have been saved. Alter all, the men were 
obliged to crowd togetlier in wedges or 
polumijs, and penetrate the gaps made in the 
intrenchments by tlie English artillery, Tlie 
difficulty of entering the trenches was great; 
th e Sikhs d i sputed every battery and every 
defence with fierce courage, giving and re¬ 
ceiving no quarter, cutting clown and hacking 
mercilessly the wwnded who fell into their 
hands. It is probable that the infantry 
might have failed to accomplish their arduous 
task, Imd not the cavalry aided them in an im- 
usuai but not altogetlier unprecedented w^ay. 
The sappers and miners broke down portions 
of the intrenchment, and let in the 3rd light 
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dragoons, and afterwards the irregular native 
cavalry, in single file. There was room, when 
once iu, for these cavalry to form to a certain 
extent, and charge the infantry ; while others 
with desultory impetuosity rode at the guns, 
sabreing the gunners and capturing the cannon. 
Long and furious was the conflict, and never 
did men fight and fall more bravely than the 
Kbalsa soldiery. At last, after the repeated 

ebb and flow of battle, the Sikhs were pushed 
back from all their defences, rallying and 
fighting as they slowly retired. It became 
necessary to cross the river, and they had not 
taken ixroper pains to maintain the communi¬ 
cations in their rear. An excellent bridge of 
boats had been constructed, but Tej Singh, who 
ran axvny at the beginning of the assault, 
broke the centre boat of the chain, either from 
treachery or from accident ; accordingly, when 
the retreating force came to tlmt point they 
were stopped, or threw themselves into the 
river, and endeavoured to escape by swim¬ 
ming. As the fugitives retired to the bridge 
of boats they w'ere cut down in great ii am hers 
by the pursuing troopers, and on the bridge 
were exposed to volleys of musketry, Bights 
of fiery rockets, and showers of vertical grape 
—was a carriage, a carnage most horrible 
for human arm to inflict, or human eye to 
witness; multitiidesperishedin tberiver, piles 
lay dead upon the bridge, round-shot crashed, 
and bursting shells rent the bridge itself, and 
masses of the dead and dying sank together 
into the flood, which ran red with human 
gore. The Sutlej had risen that day seven 
inches, thus rendering tlie efforts of the fugi¬ 
tives to ford tlie river much more perilous 
than they could Imve supposed. Some fought 
their way along the banks and reached 
fordable spots well known to them, and in this 
way many thousands escaped to the opposite 
bank. They reassembled and took post on 
a distant elevation, hut some dispersed, and 
others continued their flight to Lahore. The 
words of the poet were literally applicable 
when the rays of the setting sun fell upon 
the swollen Sutlej, the shattered batteries of 
Sobraon, and the exulting host of the Bvitish 
aa they buried their dead, aud tended the 
w^oiinded:— 

Night dosed aronacl the eoaquerors* wny, 

And lightning sho^'ed the distant lidl, 
those who lost tliat bloody day 
Stood few and faint, bat feai'lees still 

It would be <lifficuU to award the meed of 
praise to any particular corps of the British 
army in this dreadful battle. The artillery¬ 
men throughout the Sikh war displayed un¬ 
daunted bravery, officers and men of the 
horse artillery galloping up dose to heavy 
batteries, and, by their rapid discharges of 
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B weeping away tlie Sikli gnnnera from 
their gima. The lOlli regiinent of infantry, 
newly aiTived, were exceedingly forward in 
the conflict, and the 3rd light dragoons 
iDerited the eulogy of the oommander-in- 
chief, when he said» they seem capable of 
effecting anything possible to cavalry, and of 
going anywhere that cavalry can go.' The 
Goorkha regimenta were exceedingly efficient. 
Sir Hngh Gough, in Ids despatch, said of Lliern, 
“ I mnst pause in this narrative, especially to 
notice the determined hardihood and bravery 
with w^Meli our two battalions of Goorkhas, 
the Sinnoor and Nusseree, met tlie Sikhs, 
wherever tliey were opposed to them. Soldiers 
of small stature, but indomitable spirit, they 
vied in ardent courage m the cliarge with the 
grenadjera of our own nation, and armed with 
the short weapon of their mountains, %vere a 
terror to tlio Sikhs throughout this great 
combat/' 

The Sikii8 acknowledged that their loss 
was nearly fourteen thousand men. The 
English suffered heavily ; many w^erc ill after 
the hattle from excessive fatigue and fever, 
arising from their exertions. Under the can¬ 
nonade and in the storm the loss was heavy. 
Major-general Sir R, Dick died of a wound 
received in the intrenchments* He was a 
gallant old Waterloo officer. hiajor-general 
Gilbert was slightly wounded; and ot the 
cfficers, killed and wounded, most suffered 
through the extraordinary courage they dis¬ 
played. Lien tenant-colonel Havelock (the 
future hero of Lucknow) had a miraculous 
escape,-“a ball entered the saddle-oloth, killing 
las horse, without eo much as a bruise oc¬ 
curring to himself 

Immediately upon the battle of Sobraon, Sir 
John Littler, who was posted witii a very 
powerful division at Ferozepore, crossed the 
river, and the main army prepared to follow. 
The cavalry dispositions were excellent, under 
the sldlful aiTangenienta of Generals Cureton 
and ThackwelL 

The intelligence of the battle of Sobraon did 
not create so much exultation as might be ex¬ 
pected in England or British India. It was 
indeed a great relief, as was also that of tiie 
battle of Aliwal; but there existed much dis¬ 
satisfaction with, the conduct of the whole 
campaign, and tliere w’as a disposition to 
throw more tlian his share of the blame upon 
Sir Hugh Gough, while Sir Robert Peel and 
his government w^cre assiduous in screening 
from censure Sir Henry Hardinge. Both 
were favourites of the Duke of Wellington, 
for he knew the noble gallantry of the men, 
and their very great efficiency in serving in 
the highest commands, not actually supreme. 
The public were not, however, satisfied by 
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even the military testimony of his grace, 
much more than by the special pleading of 
the plausible baronet. It was obvious that a 
great deal had been left unthought of by 
both tlie heroes. of the war. Some of the 
most efficient soldiers and officers in the 
British service had perished, ipvho, in all pro- 
hability, would have been preserved had the 
campaign, in all its aspects, civil, political and 
military, been conducted as it ought to have 
been. Guns, aiumunition, supplies, were all 
wan ting; Delhi had been left exposed to 
a coupf if Tej Singh had been a skilful 
enemy, or loyal; egregious blunders had 
been committed, vast quantities of baggage 
was lost to an inferior enemy; infantry at¬ 
tacked a wide area of trenches in line, 
although these trenches bristled with the 
heaviest ordnance, and wdien every officer 
and soldier knew that attack in column would 
not oniy have spared the men, but more 
easily have conduced to success. The ma¬ 
nagement of the campaign did not even 
improve as blunders and their consequences 
were developed. The enemy was allowed to 
seize an important post just before the battle 
of Bohraon; that pvlace w^as permitted to assume 
strength, which had a Wellington, a Napoleon, 
or a Havelock commanded, would, by skilful 
manoeuvres, have been prevented; and at last 
infantry was compelled to storm in trench- 
nients with the bayonet, the guns of which 
were far from being disabled, because there 
was no longer an adequate supply either 
of artillery or musketry ammunition. Had 
the Are of the cannon and mnsketiy upon tlie 
retreating force on the bridge of boats, on the 
fords, and on the fordless river, been as full 
and eontmiious as it was well directed, and as 
it would have been had the ammunition been 
adequate, nearly the whole Sikh army would 
have been destroyed. These things were 
discussed not only by military men, but 
among the middle classes of England, who 
had become more capable than formerly to 
canvass the conduct of military affairs. 

Having crossed the Snilej, Bir John Littler 
pressed vigorously forward, and Kussoor fell 
to the Eritisli without a blow^ The Sikha 
re-collected at Umritsir, mdivldimlly as brave 
as ever, but, collectively, enfeebled and de*' 
pressed. Gholab Singh, of Jummoo, opened 
negotiations with Bir Henry Eardinge in the 
name of the infant sovereign, Dlmleep Singh, 
The English representative demanded a 
million and a half sterljiig as an indemnity for 
the expenses of the war, and the cession of all 
the country betw^een the Beear and the Sutlej, 
as security against further aggression. The 
Bikiis were reluctant to concede so much, 
but Sir Charles Napier had marched up with 
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reiiiforcementa from Scinde, wliicli decided 
tlieni. The Euglisli were un\\illiiig to accept 
the eoneesaions which they ultimately ob¬ 
tained, but the season was, in Sir Henry 
Hardinge*3 opinion, too far advanced to justify 
any demands \^'hich might lead to renewed 
hostilities. Generally the reasoning of his 
excellency did not appear sound on this matter 
to the officers of the Indian army, and the 
niemhers of the civil service ; but >Sir Robert 
Peel and tlie Duke of ^V^ellington, the govern¬ 
ment and parliament, approved of the policy 
Sir Henry adopted. 

The 3'^oimg maharajah tendered his sub¬ 
mission in person to the representative of the 
Queen of England, and on the 20th of Feb¬ 
ruary the Eritisii army arrived at Lahore, as 
the allies of Lliuleep Singh. The public entry 
of tile mnharajalt with his new allies was a 
}mgeant at once gorgeous and impressive, 
occidental and oriental pomp strangely blend¬ 
ing in the scene. The ensigns of civil autho¬ 
rity and military ])owcr dazzled the eyes 
together. The insignia of Eastern royalty, 
and of that anomalous poww, the great Com¬ 
pany Baliib, were, to the disciples of Govind, 
marvellously mixed. The popuktion gazed at 
the great sight as if it were a scene of magic. 
Only a short time before the mighty army 
of the Khalsa (or Church) of the Bihh prophet 
inarched forth from the gates of the capital: 
since then the Sutlej had ran red with their 
blood, their iinburied corpses lay along its 
hanks, the prey of the Indian kite, the vulture, 
and the other savage creatures which infest the 
ground where battle Imd raged. The ponder¬ 
ous cannon—the pu'ide of the Sikh soldieiy, 
and which they knew so ^vell how to dii ect— 
swelled the train of the conqueror, or lay in 
broken fragments upon the shattered trenches, 
wdiich the valour of Bikh, sepoy, and Briton 


had stained with the blood of the brave. It 
was more like the relation of some ludiau 
tale of gods and spirits creating atrange phan¬ 
tasies among the abodes of men, than a reality. 
The Sikh could not realize it. The beaten 
soldier stalked forth and viewed the anomaly 
with scowling brow, but unarmed hand— 
bewildered, baffled, wonder-struck, but not 
cowed. The Lahore citizen sulked, and 
I gazed with an interest and listleasness as 
i incompatible as they were obvious. The 
I women, not so reserved or Becluded as in India 
I proper, were pleased with the pageant; they 
j uttered no. joy nor grief, hut shared with 
their husbands, sons, and brothers, in liatred 
! to the conquering stranger, who, can'ying his 
' macJjmes and arts of slaughter from afar, over 
^ western and eastern seas and shores, now 
liumbJed the sacred Khalsa under the shadow 
of its citadel. 

The pageant passed away, English regi¬ 
ments garrisoned the metropolis of the Sikhs, 
General Littler held its military resources in 
Ida grasp, and ii treaty professed to secure 
perpetual friendship and alliance bekveen tJie 
East India Company and the ilaharajah 
Bbuleep Bingh. Gholab Bingh managed to 
serve Ids sovereign and himself. He became 
the chief of the beautiful regiou of Cashmere. 
This was ceded instead of money, Gholah 
Singh purchasing it from the British. The 
new jMaharajah of Cashmere, hy the 3rd arti¬ 
cle of a treaty signed Marcli lOlh, gave the 
British three quarters of a million sterling for 
the territory. Ou the loth of March, 1840, 
he assumed his title and his sovereignty. Thus 
ended the first Sikh war, as glorious as it w’as 
fatal to the valour of the Sikhs; as unfortunate 
for the reputation of English prudence and 
military skill, as it w^as glorious to the Jierokm 
of the English soldier. 


CHAPTER CXX. 
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—BATTLE OF RUMNUGGUR. 

The second Sikh w^ar commenced almost im¬ 
mediately after the first had concluded; at 
least the elements began to wmrk which hurst 
forth in an irruption of desolation and carnage 
once more, j 

As soon as the treaty had been cod eluded j 
referred to in the last chapter, tlie British | 


government of India settled down into the 
conviction that, in the eyes of the Sikhs, the 
English were irresistible; and that how’ever 
the Sikhs might murmur or create panial 
disturbances, a revolt against the last treaty, 
or the predomiuant influence of the English 
at Lahore, was highly improbable. Sir Jienr}'' 
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Havdinge'a mind was filled witli tlie delusion. 
He w as utterly unacriuaiuted witli India, its 
people, its modes of tliought, its political 
ethics, Circumstances had never directed his 
mind to the subject. He was not sent from Eng¬ 
land, any more than his predecessors, becanse 
he IcnesY anything about India, or possessed 
any peculiar fitness. He was a political pro¬ 
tege of Sir Bobert Peel; bad answered the 
baronet’s party and political purposes well in 
certain situations at home, and was rewarded 
with the honour able, liierativej and, therefore, 
coveted post of governor-general of In^dia, 
Ill Ireland he had made an expert, red tape, 
parliamentary partizau secretary. He held 
himself on polite and good terms with Irish 
politicians and Irish geiiitlemen, and was ad¬ 
mired by that gallant people for jiis chivali ous 
soldier hood. He had no qualifi cations which 
fitted him for the governor-geueralship of 
India. There were hundreds of the com¬ 
pany’s servants, and scores of servants of the 
crown, better adapted to the office. The old 
principle was maintained of making the office 
a reward for political partizausliip or service 
in parliament, and with the old results. A 
second Sikh war broke out, finding the Eng¬ 
lish as little prepared as for the first, simply 
because they bad exercised no foresight to 
prevent it, or to provide against its occiirreuce. 

On the 5th of April, 1847, Sir Henry, then 
Viscount, Hardinge, wrote to the secret com¬ 
mittee in London that the Sikh chiefs, com¬ 
prising the durbar of Lahore, were carrying 
on the government with a loyal desire to 
execute the treaty. At that time the majonty 
of the durbar were plotting the destruction of 
the English. At the end of May (the 2/th), 
he again addressed tlie secret committee, hold¬ 
ing forth the same assurances that all was 
well. In tliat letter he quotes the opinions of 
the British resident, no less gifted a person 
than Lieutenant-colonel H. M. Lawrence, 
that as nsnal all sorts of reports Avere raised 
of intentions on the part of the Sikhs, and 
even of the chiefs, against us, which were 
greatly exaggerated, and many olmously false. 
These ''reports’’ seem to have been utterly 
rejected at government-house; yet no man 
^Yho bad studied the religion, disposition, and 
antecedents of the Sikhs could doubt that 
those rumours had a basis in the wide-spread 
disaffection of chiefs and people to the alliance 
of Dlmleep Singh with tlie stranger, and tlie 
presence of the latter in any part of the Pun- 
jaubee empire. 

The first symptoms of op|)osition appeared 
in a resistance to the possession by GrJioIab 
Singh of the territory for which he Jiad paid 
the English. It w'as necessary to have re¬ 
course to arms in order to put dowm, aiidkeeii 
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down, a pretender who disputed the new maha¬ 
rajah’s claim. Soon after, Chiittnr Singh, an 
inliiiential chief, raised the standard of revolt. 

The next indication of opposition w^as made 
by i\Ioolraj, the khan or chief of Mooltan, 
That chief had in various ways given offence 
to the durb^ar of Lahore, or at all events to 
the English influence in that durbar. Be- 
mouBtrancee having proved ineffectual, Mool- 
raj w'as addressed in terms which plainly 
intimated, that unless his conduct w^as shaped 
in coufonnity wuth the behests of the durbar, 
force, in tho name of the Maharajah Dhuleep 
Singh, would be employed. Bloolraj responded 
by resigniug his government of Mooltan, and 
expressing his intention to resign it into the 
hands of any authorized person or persons 
sent to receive the trust. Whether this w^as 
a pre-arranged manoeuvre between Moolraj 
and the opponents of the English in the dur¬ 
bar it is difficult to determine ; it is probable, 
how’ever, that had native officers only been sent 
to receive the surrender, it might have been 
made bond fide. The English resident ordered 
BIr. Agnew, of the civil service, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Anderson, of the Bombay army, to 
accompany Sirdar Khan Singh, who was nomi¬ 
nated to the dewan of Blooltan. Five huudred 
and thirty irregulars were sent as an escort, 
Bloolraj made a show of surrendering his 
dewanee, but made pretexts of delay, 

Bleantime, insurrections began in the city, 
and the tw*o Englishmen were slain. Blool¬ 
raj affected to be no party to this crime, hut 
averred that he had no power to punish the 
perpetrators, who w’ere popularly upheld. It 
^vas a foul and treacherous murder, in which 
Bloolraj had complicity. If he were not the 
original plotter of it, lie undoubtedly abetted 
the murderers after the deed, TUe mode in 
w'liicli tlie transaction took place has been 
recorded by tbe author of this history in 
another work, just issuing from the press, 
Nolan's Contumation of Hume and SmoUetfs 
Hutorp of England. The way in which it 
is there related, and the consequences which 
followed, are placed with brevity before tlie 
reader. 

On the 17th of April, the authority ivas sur¬ 
rendered in due form by Bloolraj, and the object 
of the British officers seemed to be accom- 
idiahed. On the 18th they were attacked 
and desperately wounded; it was at first sup¬ 
posed from a sudden impulse on tbe part of the 
soldiery of Bloolraj, but it was afterwards 
knowm to be the result of treachery. The 
officers, accompanied by the new governor, 
were carried to a small fort outside the town. 
A fire ^vas opened upon the place from 
Blooltan, but it w as ineflectual. A few^ days 
afterwards, however, tlie fort was attacked by 
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the soldiers of Moolraj; the Sihlia gar¬ 
risoned the plaoe^ and araong whom were the 
escort, treacherously opened the gates, and the 
assailants entered, foaming with rage, and 
demanding vengeance upon the inhdel officers- 
Lien tenant Anderson was in a dying state ; 
hnt Mr, Agnew, although so badly wounded, 
defended himself with resoludon to the last; 
both officers were murdered. Intelligence of 
these barbarities reached Lahore with die 
speed BO peculiar to the East; and a force of 
three thousand cavalry and aome infantry was 
dispatched, under Sirdar Sliere Singh, against 
the refractory city* There happened to be 
upon the Indus, at the head of a smaJl force, 
a young and gallant officer wIjo Jiacl served 
wiLll distincdoii upon the etafTcf Lord Gough, 
and who was favourably known by his clever 
contributions to the India press on the state 
of the company's territory, civil and military : 
this officer was Lieutenant Ed ward es. Ke 
was engaged in settling a disturbed district 
of country, and in collecting the land-tax duo 
to Moolraj, as Sikh governor of MooUan, At 
the same time, Colonel Van Cortlandt,a native 
of India, mid a distinguished officer in the 
service of the company, occupied BheraIsmael 
Kli an, al so i n th c n ei g h bo n rh o o d. Lieuten ant 
Eelwardes crossed the river into the Leerajat, 
whence lie wrote to the Khan of Bhawiilpore, 
requesting him to make such a movement of 
troops as woi^kl prevent Moolraj from falling 
upon either Edwavdes or Cortlandt, The 
khan’s territories were so situated as to 
enable him to effect a military disposition to 
accomplish this object. The khan made the 
required demonstration* When Edwardes 
crossed the Indns, he left a detachment of 
three hundred horse to protect the collection 
at Leiah, where, on the 18th of May, they 
were attacked by a body of cavalry exceeding 
their own in number, sent against them from 
Mooban, with ten light field-guns (znm- 
boomlvs). The British force so mancenvred 
aa to attain a good position, although under 
the fire of the zumboornks, and then charged 
brilliantly, dispersing the Mooltanese, and 
capturing their guns* 

Colonel Cortlandt was as prompt as Ed¬ 
ward ea in the measures taken by him. He 
left the fort of Dhera Ismael Khan, and pro¬ 
ceeded by the base of the hills southward* 
On his route he was joined by a Beloochee 
chief, wdth one hundred of Im wild followers* 
Cortlandt detached these, with a portion of 
his own troops, against the fortress of Sunghur, 
westward of the Indus, The corainander of 
the fort refused the summons of BuiTcnder, 
and for six hours maintained a gallant resist¬ 
ance ; he then brought off the garnson liy a 
.sldlful man ceil vre, reaching Mooitan in safety. 


Lieutenant Edw^'Erdea and Colonel Cortlandt 
effected a juucti<jn of their small forces, and 
on the 20th of May were attacked by a di¬ 
vision of the Mooltan army. The united 
forces of Cortlandt and Edwardes were so dis¬ 
posed that not more than one thousand five 
hundred men could be brought into action, 
wdiile the enemy numbered three thousand. 
The artillery force of each w’as about equal 
Edwardes was, however, joined by a body of 
irregular cavalry, and a party of Beloocheee, 
which brought op the British force more 
nearly to an equality of numbers. The Sikha 
in British pay happily showed no disposition 
to fraternise with the Mooltan army, although 
the calculations of MooJraJ were based upon 
such an expectation. The enemy suffered a 
signal defeat and great slaughter The Be- 
loochees behaved remarkably well The skill 
of British officers turned the balance in favom’ 
of the native army under their command* 
After tliis engagement, Edwai'des, acting 
upon the authority wdiicli he possessed aa a 
civil officer of the company, demanded a rein¬ 
forcement from the Khan of Bhawiilpore, and 
in the meantime, reernited his force by Sikhs, 
Beloochees, Affghaus, and men from the hiUs 
of various tribes. The faculty of organization, 
the ceaseless activity, and the courage of this 
young officer were surprising. Colonel Oort- 
landt was also equal to the part assigned him ; 
but, although senior in military rank, the civil 
functions of the former gave him an especial, 
and, in eome respects, superior authority. The 
Khan of Bhawulporo responded to the de¬ 
mands of Edwardes, and a plan was laid for a 
junction of their troops. In pursuance of this, 
the British crossed the Indus on the lOtli and 
11th of June. Moolraj was informed by his 
spies of every movement, and the intelligence 
was conveyed to him with astonishing rapidity. 
He accordingly inarched a large force to inter¬ 
cept either army, and beat both in detail On 
the 14th he crossed the Chenab, leaving a con¬ 
siderable force on the other bank* This de- 
tacliment marched to Khan Ghur, hut on the 
following day crossed the river, being sur¬ 
prised at that place by the advance of Ed- 
war des*s Irregulars* The Mooltanese had 
barely time to cross the Chenab, when the 
Bcouts of the English galloped into Khan 
Ghur. The Bikhs, instead of receiving Ed¬ 
ward es's force at that place, and practically 
attempting the scheme of Moolraj, encamped 
on the opposite side of the river, in ohserva- 
tion of the British officer and his little army* 
This delay and timidity was fatal; for the 
lieutenant was soon joined by the infantry 
and a portion of the artillery of Cortlandt, 
whose cavalry were scouring the country. 
The situation of affairs became now interest- 
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ing and nnportantj for tTie Bhawnlpora forces 
Lad arrived on the enemy's side of the CLenab, 
within twelve miles, Edwardes made a 
retrograde movementj bo as to place him¬ 
self opposite the Bhawulpore encampment. 
The enemy advanced to within four miles of 
that position. In the course of the nighty 
the raw levies of Ed ward es contrived to cross 
the river in a very irregular manner, and 
within dangerous proximity to the enemy's 
patrols, but were unmolested. On the 18th, 
early in tlie morning, tho lieutenant crossed 
wutb the remainder of his men, except the 
horses and artillery, tvhieh remained w-ith 
Cortlandt on the opposite side, for a more 
slow and safe transport across the river, 
Searcely had the lieutenant gained the oppo¬ 
site bank than iie was attacked by the Sikh 
army, which had been movingup from Bugur- 
rarah while he was gaining the passage. This 
was a terrible engagement The sun had 
hardly risen upon river, and swamp, and nn- 
dnlatiiig plains, when the Mooltanese forces 
fell npon the motley crowd of the British 
levies, and in such sivperior numbers that 
victory seemed certain. For nine hours the 
English officer resisted the onslaught, and by 
his vnhmr, activity, presence of mind, and 
moral influence, kept his undisciplined forces 
in firm front to the foe* At last Cortlandt's 
guns were brought over, and made the con¬ 
test somewhat equal. Later in the day, two 
regular regiments belonging to the coloners 
division arrived, with six guns, and the enemy 
panfc*struck fled, leaving a large proportion 
of their troops tipon the iiekl, slain, wounded, 
and prisoners, with six guns, and their entire 
baggage and nninitions of war. Tiie conduct 
of Edwiirdes throng bout the day was splendid, 
and laid for him a deeper foimdatiou still than 
had already existed for his military reputation, 
Moolraj retreated to Mooltan, followed by 
the British, and the Khan of Bhawulpore, wdio 
had rendered hitherto but little assistance, 
and whose movements led to the suspicion 
that he had more sympathy with Moolraj 
than he dared to avow. 

On the 28 th of June, a Sikh hrigade under 
tho command of Sheik Emailm-ood-deen, 
which had been dispatched by the govern¬ 
ment of Lahore, arrived to reinforce tho 
English, The whole army appeared before 
Mooltan, consisting of eighteen thousand men, 
Emaum-ood-deen retired; the bulk of his 
force remained, and was ultimately placed 
under tlie command of Shere Singh, who pro¬ 
fessed to he on the side of the maharajah and 
the English, but was in reality organhing a 
most perilous plot of treachery and treason* 
M’hile, however, the shere maintained this 
profession of loyalty, ho was rapidly joined 


by other sirdars with troops, under the same 
pretence, but also with the same aim* 

The Nawah of Bhawulpore, General Cort¬ 
landt, and Lieutenant Edwardes remained 
before Mooltan, constantly skirmishing with 
the enemy, their force being inadequate for 
the reduction of the place, but too strong to 
be easily beaten off* Sir John Litller was of 
opinion that the forces under the British 
officers and their allies, should be left as an 
army of observation, and no offensive opera¬ 
tions undertaken against Mooltan until the 
general plana of the enemy became developed, 
and the English had gathered a main army 
sufficiently strong for the complete suppres¬ 
sion of revolt throughout the Sikh territories* 
The commander-in-chief had formed the same 
opinion, independent of Sir John Littler's 
commnnications* 

On the 13th of July, 1848, Lieutenant Ed¬ 
wardes warned his superiors that Shere Singh 
was a traitor, and was collecting forces to aid 
the revolt, nnder cover of co-operation with 
the English* Either the higher officials did 
not credit the sagacious judgment of Lieu¬ 
tenant Edwardes, or they neglected to act 
upon it. Shere Singh had ample scope for 
maturing his plans* 

On the 22nd of July, a proclamation was 
issued against Moolraj, charging him with 
rebellion and murder. 

On the 18til of August, Major-general 
A^njish, a distinguished artillery officer, arrived 
with a force of seven thousand men, and 
took command of the whole investing army* 
On the 12th of September the place was bom¬ 
barded, and otlier operations undertaken, 
which prejjared for the finale of the struggle. 
On the 14th Shere Singh marched from Mool- 
tan with his division, consisting of the finest 
soldiers of the Sikh army* Moolraj was 
anxious for the withdrawal of the sii dar; had 
be remained, it is probable that the forces sent 
by the English government against Slooltan 
would have failed* Lieutenant Edwardes had 
contrived to ferment disputes between these 
chiefs by letters fabricated for tbe purpose of 
deceiving them. Each chief came into tho 
possession of a supposed correspondence be- 
Lveen the other and the English, which the 
spies of Edwardes placed in their hands, pre¬ 
tending to betray him for sake of the Kbalsa 
cause* The departure of Shere Singh involved 
operations elsewhere on the part of General, 
then Lord Goiigli, himself, as commander-in- 
chief of the grand army of the Punjaiib, whicli 
had been collected lor the suppression of the 
revolt* For nearly four months the operations 
before Mooltan were discontinued from want 
of reinforcements. The arrival in December 
of Brigadier-general the Hon. D* Dunclas^ 
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witli a clivision of" Bombay troops, enabled 
General Whisb to decide the contest- The 
enemy’s intrenchmeiits were attacked on the 
l^Tth of December, A chance shell from one 
of the mortars blew up the magazine, causing 
extraordinary loss of life^ and destruction of 
materiab The grand “musjid” and many 
of the principnl houses were laid in ruins- 
The granaries also were totally destroyed, 
Whish was nou^ at the head of a very large 
army, amounting to fifteen thousand British, 
European and native, and seventeen thousand 
of the troops of the Rajah of EhawuJpore, and 
other allies ; he had also one hundred and 
fifty pieces of cannon* On the 2nd of Jan¬ 
uary, 1S4J1, 3Ioo]tan, after a terrible can* 
nonade, was stormed. The resistance was 
desperate, tire Sildis fighting as at Moodkee, 
Ferozeahah, and Sobraon, with the tenacity of 
men, and the ferocity of wild beasts. Old 
Runjeet Singh and his soldiers were well 
named, when called ^Hhe Lions of the Pun« 
janh-” It was not until the 21st that the 
citadel was surrendered. Moolraj demanded 
terms of capitulation. General Whisk would 
hear of nothing but an unconditional surren¬ 
der. This was at last made, and the sirdar, 
with firmness and dignity, delivered himself 
a prisoner* He made no manifestations of 
grief, nor allow'ed depression to cloud Ids 
brow. He bore himself with uncommon for¬ 
titude until he learned that hanishment from 
his country, not death, was to be his doom; lie 
then gave way to violent expressions of grief 
and despair, and begged to be executed in the 
country of his hiith and of his love, rather 
than be sent away to drag out life miserably, 
as must be his fate when an exile. He was a 
murderer, and deserved a murderer’s death* 
Such was pronounced upon him by a court- 
martial commissioned to try him, but lie ob¬ 
tained the respite, which he would not accept 
as an act of clemency, hut denounced as a re¬ 
finement of cruelty. 

Seldom did a conquered city display so 
terrible a scene as that witnessed in Mooltan. 
The dead and dying lay everywhere, and 
notwithstanding the cold season, the odour 
arising from pntreseeut corpses was intolerable. 
One of the first duties which the conquerors 
felt bound to impose upon themselves was the 
discovery of the bodies of their murdered 
countrymen, and their burial, or re-eepiilfcure. ' 
The bodies were discovered cast into an ob¬ 
scure place, and covered with earth. They 
were exhumed and publicly interred, with 
military honours. Poor Anderson's own 
regiment w-as among the troops who efieeted 
tlie conquest, and theii band played the dead 
march as they follow-ed the remains of their 
brave and talented comrade in arms. The 


coffins were deposited in a grave at the highest 
part of the fort, with every demonstration of 
respect, and much manifestation of sorrow for 
their loss, and the cruel end which they lud 
experienced- 

The army of General Whish, v hich was 
set at liberty by tliis conquest, prepai‘e<l to 
join the grand army under General GougL 
Whish was a brave, prudent, and skilful 
artillerist, but rapidity of action was not 
among his soldierly qualifications. Dundas 
was even more tardy than Whish, and the 
progress made to join the commander-iu-chief 
waa so slow, as to bajffle his lordship’s ealcula- 
( tions, and the operations of the campaign, 

I Before the junction of the two armies took 
[ pJace, various events befell that which Lord 
Gough command eel* He had been ordered 
to collect an army at Ferozepore. This duty 
ivas slowly anti most imperfectly executed* 
The experience of the previous war was 
thrown away upon governor-general, com¬ 
mander-in-chief, and the executive of the 
army generally* ^Vll the defects of com¬ 
missariat and transport remained as tliey were 
when their deficiency nearly destroyed the 
British army in the prevlouB Pimjanb w^ar* 
This is the testimony of every writer, and 
every officer acquainted ^vlth the affairs of 
British India at that time. On the 21st of 
November, 1848, Lord Gough joined the grand 
army at Baharun, a position from which ho 
could march with neaily equal advantage 
upon any point of the territory where decisive 
events were likely to take place. 

The Punjaub takes its name from the five 
rivers wliich winter it.* The Chenab is the 
central of these five rivers* The theatre of 
opening war was between the Chenab and the 
Indus, and bounded by the eonfiuenceof these 
rivers. TJie towm of Ramnuggur lay upon 
the left bank of the Chenab, stretching to a 
distance of a mile and a half from the stream. 
That place was the point of support and head¬ 
quarters of Bhere Singh, w^ho had, as before 
related, left the vicinity of Mooltan. He had 
no\v decided upon a separate line of opera¬ 
tions. An island was Bituated in the middle 
of the Chenab, at a bend of the river opposite 
Ramnuggur. Shere Singh occupied the 
island by a brigade, and with batteries erected 
til ere commanded the ford, or nullah, as a ford 
at low water, or any winter course, natural or 
artificial, is called in the vocabulary of the 
country. Besides the forces on the right hank 
of the river and on the island, the Sikhs had 
a strong body of troops on the left bank, wliich, 
in the first instance, it appeared to Lord 
Gough ought to be dislodged* The strength 
of the main position of Bhere Singh at Rain- 
Sec geographical portion of this work, p. S3 
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v\'a 3 vGiy great, it was flanked on 
one Bule I>y tlie land in tlie river, on tlie other 
hy a grove. Between t^e right bank and the 
island the communication was maintained by 
boats, with wbieli the enemy was well supplied; 
they were a i)eculiar description of craft, 
suitable especially for this purpose. The ford, 
or nullah, between the island and the left hank 
was not very dif&cnlt, but the descent to it 
was steep. 

The whole of Bliere Singh's arrangements 
u ore acientific. I^ord Gough commenced his 
operations hy directing the 8th light cavahy 
to advance along the left bank, atipported hy 
her majesty’s light dragoons and the com¬ 
pany a iighl horse. The 8tli skirmished, the 
Guemy receding as the supporting cavalry 
came up. The horse artillery, in their ever 
Ihrward valour, jmshed into the deep sand on 
the margin ol“ the river, and brought the 
enemy’s position at Ilauiiiuggur within range. 
The gtms in position there were very heav}% 
and opening with precision upon the light 
pieces of the English soon silenced them, and 
threed the men to retire, leaving one or two 
ammunition waggons behind. The 14th light 
dragoons were directed to charge them, sup¬ 
ported by a regiment of native cavalry,* The 
lith dragoons was commanded hy Colonel 
William Havelock, brother to the hero who 
afteiuvards won in India a renown immortaL 
Colonel William Havelock was oue of the 
most intrepid officers in the service. During 
the Peninsular war” in Spain, when a mere 
boy, he had signalised himself hy extraor- 
'dinary feats of daring worthy the old Norse 
sea-kings, from whom he is said to have been 
descended, Such enthusiasm did he inspire 
among the Spaniards, that although seldom 
willing to stand before the French, they wonld 
follow young Havelock anywhere. Generally 
wlien be led them a cry w^ould go forth, 

Follow the fair boy ! ” ami with a shout 
they wonld rush with him into dangers other 
officers could not induce them to enconnter. 
This was the hero upon whom the task de¬ 
volved of charging with the 14th light dra¬ 
goons into the nullah. The author liavung 
described this action in the work referred to 
in the note, will here quote the description of 
the heroic General T hack well, wdm was an eye¬ 
witness, That officer having noticed the 
events already recorded on this page, goes on 
to say :—It was w-hile the enemy were thus 
apparently setting us at defiance, that Lieu- 

* In the author's Coniinmihti of md 

of England he described, upon ivhat ajjp eared to 
be adequate auLhority this regiment as the 3rd 5 General 
Thackweil savs it waa the Uh. See Nolm'^ ITimff mid 
MoUett, chap. lv\ p, 739, and Thackwell’s SiM 
p. 40. 


tenaiit-colouel Havelock, oftke IHh dragoon a. 
requoatea permiaaion to cliarge, aud drive 
them from the bank. No sooner had the 
equivocal assent been accorded, than the 
flaxen-haired hoy of the Peninsular, on wdiose 
deed of valour the military historian has 
proudly dwelt, entering into a hand gallop, 
at tlie head of his men, soon threw himself on 
the crowd of Sikhs wlm lined the higli bank. 
The nth light' cavalry, under Lieutenant- 
colonel Alexaudeiv ably supported the gallant 
14th, So impetuous was the onset of these 
determined warriors, and so energetically and 
effectually did Havelock and Ids troopers i>ly 
their swords, that the bank i^vas swept in a few 
minutes of all its swarthy occupants, who, 
running hastily dowui tlie bank, across the 
sand, threw away their standards in their 
flight. Not contented with having driven the 
enemy from this position, Havelock, animated 
by that fiery spirit which glowed within him, 
instantly resolved to exceed the limits of his 
mission, and renew the ofieusive, contrary to 
the real vrishes of the commander-in-chief, by 
continuing the charge on the discomlited 
enemy, and driving them hack across the 
river. Yielding to his in satiable love ol 
glory, he brandished bis sword above bis 
head, and calling on the squadron of the 14th, 
in reserve under Lieutenant-col on el King, to 
come and support him, dashed furiously down 
the steep declivity into the tract of sand in 
which, it wiil be remembered, the gun had 
been immovably fixed, and over wdiich 
Captain Ouvry bad charged. The British 
cavalry becoming now fully exposed to view, 
the Bikh batteries opened a rapid and destruc¬ 
tive fire upon them. The Kbalsa infantry 
also, summoning fresh courage, began to stand 
and open matchlock fire on their pursuers. 
The horses of tlie dragoons soon became ex¬ 
hausted ill this difficult ground, their feet 
every moment sinking into deep sand or niml. 
Our cavalry were not only exposed to the fire 
of the batteries across the river, but some 
gnus, which had been dragged to the lett 
bank, had taken up a position near the green 
island above alluded to, and the presence of 
this artillery inspired the enemy with fresh 
courage. The deportment of Havelock w^as 
more that of a mortal confiding in the protec¬ 
tion of tlie eegis of some divinity, than that 
of an ordinary human being. In the last 
charge, always in advance, he suddenly dis¬ 
appeared, and the latest glimpse of that daring 
soldier, disclosed liim in the midst ot the 
savage enemy, his left arm half severed from 
liis body, and dealing frantic blows with Ills 
sword, so soon doomed to droop from his 
trusty right hand. Hia last ivords u^ere— 

* Follow me I * Some days after the action, 
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a mntilated corpse was discovered, wiiicli the 
ckaplain of the army, Mr. recogaised 

by the hair on the body to be that of this 
gallant hut ill-fated sabrem^ Such a death 
was worthy of William Havelock/* 

The slaughter of the brigade commanded by 
Havelock was not the only misfortune which 
befell the army in the rash attempt upon the 
nullah. Major-general Cure ton rode up with 
an order of retreat from Lord Gough. The 
moment he delivered the order he received 
two balls eimnltaneousiy, and fell dead from 
his horse. Thus two of the finest cavalry 
officers ill the British, or in any other army, 
perished in this ill-fated charge. The troops 
retii'cd discomfited and dispirited. 

On the 30th of 2^ovember, Captain !?fichol- 
son, whose sei vices had so often proved avail¬ 
able in the civil department, discovered a 
small ford higher up the river; he had also 
the address to provide some boats. At this 
point Major-general T hack well was ordered 
to cross, and take the enemy on that Rank, 
while Lord Gough reniained iu front watch¬ 
ing for any opportunity for striking a deadly 
blow, ivhich the movement of T hack well might 
create. It was not an easy task for the 
general to cross by the imperfect ford, and 
Bcaiity supply of boats. His dispositions 
were skilful, but his difficulties were formid¬ 
able. On the Brd of December he effected 
the passage. Shere Biugb did not, however, 
allow him to Bi;r prise his flank, nor to pass to 
Ills rear. He moved out an adequate force 
to check the movement of the English general. 
On the 4 til of December T hack well was him¬ 
self menaced on his flank by guns and cavalry. 
His orders fettered him. No thing was left to 
his discretion, although he was {[Uite as com¬ 
petent as the commander dll-chief to conduct 
difficult operations in the face of au enemy. 
ThackweTs orders barely allowed of his 
replying to the enemy’s cannonade, but be 
made eueli able disposiuons as deceived the 
enemy both as to the amount of hia force and 
Ills iiitentions, and the Sikh force retired upon 
its main body. The action, chiefly an artil¬ 
lery battle, which arose from the flank move¬ 
ment of General Thackwell, takes the name 
of the battle of Sodalapore, although it was 
more a series of demonstrations and a duel of 
artillery than a battle. Genend Thackwell, 
having been a good Listorian of ^var as w^ell 
as a distinguished actor, in his own words shall 
relate the course of a conflict which was better 
known to him than to any one who has told 
the tale of hU success :—"After a cannonade 
of about two hours the fire of the enemy 
slackened, and 1 sent Lieutenant Patton to 


desire the cavalry on the right to charsre and I * i l t i 

.r it ail f riiirty auiis sent, two were aeut away, leaving only 

take the enemy’s guns, if possible, intending I tweatj-dght gana. 


to support them by moving the brigades in 
echelon, from the right at intervals, accord¬ 
ing to eircuinstances ; hut as no opportunity 
offered for the cavalry to charge, and ao little 
of daylight remained, I deemed it safer to 
remain in my position than attempt to drive 
back an enemy so strongly posted on their right 
and centre, with prospect of having to attack 
their intrenched position afterwards. Prom 
this position the Sikhs began to retire at about 
twelve o’clock at iiiglit, as was afterwards 
ascertained, and as was conjectured by the 
barking of dogs in tliesr rear. I have every 
reason to believe that Shere Singh attacked 
with twenty gnus; and neai'Iy the whole of 
the Sfkh army 'ivere employed, against my 
position, which was by no means w'hat I could 
have wished It; but the fire of our artillery 
was so effective that he did not dare to bring 
his masses to the front, and my brave, steady, 
and ardent infantry, whom I Lad caused to 
lie dow'n to avoid the heavy fire, bad no 
chance of firing a shot, except a few com¬ 
panies on the left of the line. The enemy’s 
loss has been sever^e ; ours, comparatively, very 
smaU,"^’ The force which had passed over with 
General Thackwell, and which followed after¬ 
wards, was a small one ;—‘Three troops of 
horse artillery, two light field-batteries,’^ her 
majesty’s 3rd light dragoons, two regiments 
of light cavalry, one irregular cavalry, her 
majesty's 24th and 61st regiments of infantry, 
five regiments of native infantry, and two 
companies of pioneers. The two 18-pouiiders 
and the pontoon train were sent back. 

Shere Singh was partly influenced in draw¬ 
ing ill that body of troops by the cannonade 
with which Lord Gough played upon the 
island, and the batteries of Hamuuggur. 
Thacku'ell advanced from Wurzerabad, along 
the river until he arrived wdtliin a short dia- 
tance of liamnuggur, \^bere there ivaa 
another ford. This enabled him to protect 
the passage across of a brigade of infantry, 
under General Godby. These plans led the 
enemy to abandon hia position, General 
Gilbert, with a brigade of cavalry, was moved 
across, which caused Shere Singh to quicken 
his retreat. The proceedings of Lord Gough 
were so leisurely, that the Sikh general had 
no difficulty in moving away with impunity, 
and finding a strong position euitable to liis 
projects. It was not until the 28th of Decem¬ 
ber that Lord Gough and the rest of the 
army crossed the river. The sabaequent 
movements and struggles of both armies must 
be reserved for another chapter. 

Seveuty-three men and forty-eight hoi'ses hilled mid 
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CHAPTER CXXI. 

SHEEE SINGE REtEEATS EROH llA^MNEGGUE TO RESSOOL—BATTLE OF CHILLIANWALLAH— 
OPEHATIONS AGAINST RAM SINGH IN THE RAREE DOAB—STOEMING OF THE DTJLLpi 
HEIGHTS—BATTLE OP GOO-IERAT—BEF’EAT AND SURRENDER OF THE SIKH ARil\— 
ANNEXATION OF THE PUKJAUB. 


The eIow movements of tlio EngiidU en¬ 
abled Blieie Singli to acquire new strength. 
His troops accumulated to the number of 
forty thousand men, oil, or nearly oE, in a 
high state of diaciplme, into which Trench and 
British officers had brought them daring the 
latter years of Rimjeet Singh^s life, and for 
soma time after bis death. A powerful artil¬ 
lery of the heaviest calibre periiaps ever exer¬ 
cised 111 dcid operations, swelled the inag- 
nituJe and strength of that army. ^ This 
force of guns has been variously estimated 
from sixty-two to ninety.'*^ Bhero Singh 
marched to the Jhelnm, where he took post 
near the vihage of Russooh The position 
which he had abandoned was very strong, 
but the movement of Tlmckwell led him to 
despair of holding it, and in choosing Russool 
he perhaps made a selection still more eligible 
for a grand contest. It also more easily led 
him to combine with Chiittnr Singh, and 
other chiefs, and concentrate the whole. 
Ghuttur had reduced the fort of Attock, after 
It had been well defended by Alajor Herbert. 
That officer contrived to send intelligenee of 
its lall to the commander-in-chief, and to 
warn him that Chnttur Singh intended to 
form a junction with Sliere Siugh, The slow 
movements of Lord Gough were quickened 
by tills information, and he resolved, if pos¬ 
sible, to bring the Sikhs to battle before the 
grand junction of their forces had taken place. 
Tina was a resolution which his lordship 
should have taken sooner, and the officials at 
Calcutta should have better provided him 
wdth means for the onerous task w hich thus de¬ 
volved upon him in the re-subjugation of the 
Pimjaub. Lord Gough formed an erroneous 
opinion as to the strength of the ground 
taken up by Shere Singh, and as to its pecu¬ 
liarities, ciroumstances wffiich considerably 
influenced the remainder of the campaign. 
When the commander-iD-chief arrived before 
tho village of Russool, ho reconuoitcred the 
enemy’s lines, the right of which rested on 
the village of Lnckneewallah, and Futteh- 
8hah-]e-Chuck, the left on the village of 
Llussool by the Jhelum, and the centre, where 
the main strength of the enemy was gathered, 

^ Nolan’s Contianation of Rume and Smofiett ^ Hugh 
Jlurray; Major Hough] Thornton, Th^ T/tre^ ^resi- 
dencm^ 


lay around the village of Ohillianwalldi. The 
position chosen was upon the southern ex« 
tremity of a lo^v line of hills. That part of 
the range was more especially cut up by 
nullahs, intersected by ravines, and obstructed 
by craggy emmenees, obstacles to the ap¬ 
proach of an assailing force which had been 
keenly observed, and skilfully’' discriminated 
by the artful and vigilant officer by whom 
the Silebs were commanded^ Lord Gough 
determined to bring the enemy to a general 
action, and prepared his measures accordingly. 
The author of this history may venture to 
say, that no descriptiou which has appeared 
of the battle that ensued has so particularized 
its changing fortunes, without enenmberiog 
the narrative by tedious or technical details, 
as the account which he published in his Con¬ 
tinuation of Hume and BmolleWs England^^ 
which he therefore here transcribes. 

The advance to the ground chosen by the 
sirdar W'as impeded by a jungle, to avoid 
wdiicli, and to distract the enemy's attention, 
Lord Gough took a considerable ditour to the 
right. He succeeded in avoiding the intri¬ 
cacies of the jungle, but not m distracting 
the attention of Shere Singh. That general 
moved from his on cam pm cut, and took ground 
in advance, a manoeuvre calculated to hide the 
strength of Lis position, and to disconcert any 
previous aiTaugements of the British com¬ 
mander. 

About noon on the 13tli, Lord Gough w^as 
before the village of Russool, and finding a 
very etroiig picket of the enemy on a mound 
close to that place, his lordship, after some 
fighting, dislodged it. Ascentling the mound, 
the general and his staff beheld the Khalsa 
army arranged along the furrowed liOls in ail 
the majestic array of war. The Bj'itish officers 
gazed with admiration and fjrofessional ardour 
upon the long lines of comjjact infantry, and 
the well-marshalled cavalry, mustered in their 
relative proportions and positions with scien¬ 
tific exactness. The sirdars batteries were 
chiefly masked by jungle. The scene was 
striking !a its aspect, the magnitude of the 
events associated with it, and the excitement 
it stirred up wdtliin the hearts of the brave, 
Alas, how many noble hearts "were necessarily 

* TLia ia now publisiiiiig by J. S. Yirtue, Ivy 
Lane and City Road. 
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to bleed befors vlcktry crowned tlie arms of 
Kiiglan^-b and that tine KhaEa army followed 
tlic destinies of England's Asiatic foes ! Lord 
Gough found that lie could not turn the 
tianks of the Birdar's anny, they were bo pro* 
tected by jungle, unless he detached a portion 
of his army to a conBiderablc distance, which 
he deemed unsafe. Tlie day was too far 
iidvauced to begin any operations. The en¬ 
gineer officers were ordered to examine tlie 
country in front, and the quarter-master- 
general was about to take up ground for the 
cnca 111 ])n i e n t, n h e n th e one my ad v a n c e d some 
Ijorse artillery, and opened a fire upon the 
skirmishers in front of Russool. Lord Gough 
ordered his Jicavy gtnis to open upon the 
enemy’s artillery, and foi* tliis jvurpose they 
were adyanced to an open sjjacc in front of 
the village, tShere 8ingh did not act with 
Ills usual good strategy in exposing the posi¬ 
tions of so many of his cannon which the 
jungle had concealed, and which miglit have 
romamed hidden until an attack upon his Hue 
would have afforded him opportunity to use 
them with sudden and terrible advantage, as 
he afterwards w-as enabled to do with those 
on his right. As it was, he replied to the 
liritisli cannonade with such a force of Ida 
field-artillery as constrained Lord Gough to 
draw up in order of battle, lest in the night 
tlie sirdar's guns should be moved still more 
forward, and open on his camp. His lord- 
ship, keeping hi a heavy guns t>u the centre, 
placed >Sir M alter Gilbert's division on his 
right, flanked by Brigadier Pope's brigade of 
cavalry, strengthened by her majesty's 14tli 
liglit dragoons, and three troops of horse artil¬ 
lery, under Colonel Grant, This arrange¬ 
ment Mas necessitated by tlie large force of 
cavalry observed upon the eneni}''s left. On 
the leit of the British lino. Brigadier-general 
(Jamiflieirs division M^as formed, flanked by 
Brigadier White's eavab'y, and tlirce troo^is 
of horse artillery under Colonel Brind, The 
demonstrations of the enemy were such that, 
late as M as the hour, and weary as the troops 
were ndtli marching, Lord Gough determined 
to attack at once. Ills lordship’s critics, in¬ 
fluenced by the events which followed, have 
severely censured him for attacking under 
such circumstances, more eepecially as the 
ground M^as unknoMui to his lordship. It w'as 
true that sufficient time had not been obtained 
to reconnoitre the enemy’s positions, but it 
was not correct to allege that Lord Gough 
M‘ae entirely unacquainted with the ground, 
as ho had previously known it, especially tlie 
country to the left of the enemy, Jt M^as 
g^eneraJIy supj^osed by his lordship’s censors 
that the attack Muia a Man ton waste of life, 
and arose from the brave, rash, and unreflect¬ 


ing temperament of the general, and the irri¬ 
tation caused by the sudden and severe artillery 
fire opened upon him. On the other hand, 
the Luke of Wellington declared that he 
would, ill Lord G ougVs place, have acted as 
he had done; and so full of confidence M^erc 
the Bikhs in their numbers and resolution, 
tliat had not the general given battle, he 
M^ould have been obliged to defend himeelf 
from a desperate night attack under circum¬ 
stances far less favourable. There can he no 
doubt, on the part of any who know the noble 
old soldier, that lie acted from Ills sense of 
duty to Ills army and bis country, and not 
from personal irritation. 

TJie battle began, or, it may be said, was 
resumed, by a heavy cannonade, w hich lasted 
for moi'e than an Jionr, Mdieii Lord Gough 
ordered his left to ad^'^ance, making a flank 
movement. In executing this man<Euvre, the 
troops ex]msed their own flank to a galling 
fire from heavy guns, the positions of Mdiich 
had remained covered by jnzigle, and the 
>Sildi batteries were so placed as to pour a 
cross-fire, the most destructive, upon the 
British, ^^^l€n the 3rd and 4tli brigades 
reached the enemy’s gnus, they were received 
by a cannonade so awful that they were 
obliged to retire. As soon as it vfae knoMm 
that these two brigades M’^ere engaged, the 
5th, under Brigadier Mountain, was ordered 
to storm the centre. They 'were received 
Muth lonnd-sliot the moment they moved, 
witli grape and canister as they advanced 
through the jungle, and, finally, mu th musketry 
within dose and deadly range. Many of the 
Sikh eoldierSj at the coat of their oMm life, 
advanced and shot down the British officers. 
Brigadier Mountain had distinguished himself 
in China, and had the entire confidence of 
Lord Gough, under M'honi he had served 
there. Under his able guidance, the British 
stormed the batteries and spiked the guns, 
under a flank fire from other guns, Mdiicli they 
also spiked; wffiile the enemy, Mithont giving 
M^ay, poured upon them musket-balls thick as 
hail. Detachments of innaketeerB took them 
on each flank ; and some getting to their rear 
among the jungle, fired upon them with deadly 
aim. The British were thus com]ielled to cut 
their M’^ay back to their owm lines through 
hosts of encircling foes, Wliilo this was going 
on upon the centre, S^ir Walter Gilbert ad¬ 
vanced aga ill st th e e n emy’ s 1 eft. T hat gene ral 
occupied the extreme right of his division, 
and Brigadier Godby the extreme left, 1’hey 
marched through a dense jungle almoEt un¬ 
molested, and then M^re coni'ronted by in¬ 
fantry. Had the British at once charged' with 
the bayonet, the result might for them have 
been less sanguinary : they, however, opened 
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and the SikhSj more iiuinerous, lettirned 
the iirCj and outflaBked them. Two com- 
Ijaaies of the 2nd (or Queen's) British regi¬ 
ment charged with the hayonet^ hut w'ere 
siuTounded. These gallant and skilful sol¬ 
diers immediately faced about, and after some 
file-driiigj charged, rear-rank in front. At 
this critical moment a field battery arrived, 
and drove hack the enemy by the precision 
of their fire. Several guns were here cap¬ 
tured hy the British. The heroism and losses 
of the 2ud regiment tv ere very great. While 
the infantry had thus been engaged in close 
and deadly battle, the cavalry also were occii- 
l^ied both on the left and right. On the 
former flank of tlie British, Brigadier \HjiEe's 
brigade charged the enemy, covering the 
retreat of the infantry. On the extreme right. 
Brigadier Pope's brigade, strengthened, as 
has been already shown, by the temporary 
attachment of the 14th light dragoons of the 
queen's army, were ordered to charge a body 
of the enemy's cavalry, the number of which 
was much superior. Instead of obeying the 
orders given, they wheeled right about, and 
galloped off the field, breaking through the 
artillery, upsetting artillerymen, drivers, and 
waggons in their course, untQ they reached the 
field-iiosi^ital. According to some narrations 
of this transaction, the men galloped away 
under a mistake of orders; other accounts 
represent this to have been impossible, because 
thefi own officers, and officers of the artillery, 
endeavoured to stop and rally them without 
success, except bo far as a portion of the S)th 
lancers was concerned. The enemy was not 
slow to take advantage of this extraordinary 
flight; they pursued—clashed in among the 
horse artillery—cut down seventj-five gun¬ 
ners, and took six guns. Tlie arrival of artil¬ 
lery reserves, the rallying of a portion of the 
tJth lancers, the steadiness of the infantry, 
prevented the destruction of the W'hole right 
Tving, The fresh artillery which came up 
opened upon the Sikh cavalry with grape and 
canister with such precision and fury that 
they retreated. Two of the captured guns 
w^ere recovered in the retreat. The Sikhs 
gradually -u ithdrew, leaving the field of battle 
ill possession of the British, who, on this ac¬ 
count, claimed the victory. The enemy, in 
the night, carried away all the guns Avbich the 
British bad spiked during the action, the four 
pieces of horse artillery which they took on 
the British right, and five stand of colours, 
and on these grounds also claimed the vic¬ 
tory ; and a salute of twenty-one guns in 
honour of the triumph vras, as the English 
thought, most impudentiy fired. This was 
also clone at Attoek, in the capital of Chutcur 
Singh, and wherever the Sikh troops held a , 
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position. The Sikhs also claimed the victory 
for the same reason as the English did, being 
left in possession of the field. It was, in truth, 
a drawn battle. The Sikhs having began the 
engagement, and the English having retained 
the ground on which they fought, while the 
former withdrew their line, the battle may more 
correctly be said to have been won by the 
British; but the advantages gained were alto¬ 
gether on the part of the Sikhs, w'ho continued 
to occupy fur a month positions from which 
the British did not attempt to dislodge them. 
During that time Lord Gough waited for 
reinforcements, and felt the tardy arrival of 
some of the troops whose presence had been 
detained before Mooltan, as has already been 
shown. 

The loss sustained by the Bikhs it is im¬ 
possible to calculate; according to themselves 
it Tvas much less than that of the English; 
and this ia credible, when the strength of 
their position is considered, and the losses to 
which the unaccountable flight of Pope's 
brigade exposed the British right. The 
English loss, according to the official returns, 
%yas three thousand nieu in lulled and wounded, 
nearly one-third of u^hom belonged to the 
former class; this, however, did not compre¬ 
hend all the elftiu, for many were so horribly 
wounded by the close discharge of artillery 
that they died in a few^ days. The propor¬ 
tion of the wounded who w^ere hit mortally 
was beyond that which usually occurs in 
battle. There were also many desertions of 
sepoy soldiers to Shere Singb, but more espe¬ 
cially of Sikh soldiery under Lord Gough’s 
command. 

The flight of the large body of cavalry 
under Brigadier Pope was the subject of 
mucli investigation and criticism. The bri¬ 
gadier was too old for the duties imposed 
upon him ; he had no experience in war, and 
was placed in the command from seuionty. 
This gave occasion in England to denounce 
the substitution of seniority for fitness, so 
common in the British army. Unhappily, the 
officer liimselt^ who was so mucJi concerned 
in the responsibility of the event, and who 
had been much respected by his brother 
officers and liis commander, was placed be¬ 
yond all human accountability, for he fell iu 
front of his fugitive soldiers. Colonel King, 
of the 14th light dragoons, who succeeded 
Coionel Havelock, who fell at Eamnuggur, 
was also much censured. His defence was, 
that he did his utmost to rally his men in 
A^ain; that they were generally light small 
men, mounted iipou light small horses; 
A^'hereas the cavalry immediately opposed to 
them were uot only much more numerous, 
but cuii'assiersj powerful heavy men, with 
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long and superior s^vords, and admirably 
mounted. The colonel complained of tbe bad 
manufacture of tke English weapons, which 
bent against the swords or cuirasses of tlie 
Sikh cavalry. When Sir Charles Kapier 
arrived to command the forces in India late 
in the sj^ring, he inspected the lith, and ad- 
dr eesed them, referring to the allegations of 
their colonel, and telling them that tliey were 
finOj stalwart, broad-chested fellows, that 
would follow anywhere that they were led, 
Colonel King took this so much to heart that 
he retired from the field of inspection and 
shot Jiimself Sir Williaiu Napier (brother to 
Sir Charles) afterwards denied in the London 
neivspapera that his brother intended to cast 
any reflection upon Colonel King. It w*as, 
however, generally belie^^ed in the army, that 
Sir Charles levelled a censure at the unfortu¬ 
nate officer, W'hose sensitive hononr could not 
endure such a reflection from so high an 
authority. His fate excited deep commisera¬ 
tion, and the address of Sir Charles ^vas dis¬ 
approved of indignantly hy the whole army. 

The generalship of Lord Gough became the 
subject of anonymous criticism in India, and 
open attack in England; but the brave and 
ski Ifni general proved, at the suhaequent battle 
of Gujerat, that he knew how to gain victory 
at as little cost of blood as it w^as possible for 
military knowledge to ensure. The late drawn 
battle—if such it may he called—was desig¬ 
nated the battle of Chillianwallah, after a vil¬ 
lage in the immediaLe neighbourhood of which 
the British had encamped. The Sikhs Imow 
it as the battle of Russool, the more ilppro- 
priate name to give it, as it ^vaa in its 
vicinity the chief strength of the Sikh position 
was found. 

The results of this battle were important; 
the Sikhs became encouraged, and the Sikh 
generals felt that the superiority of the Eng¬ 
lish in natural talent or military science, was 
not such as to destroy the hopes of the sirdars 
to shake off the English yoke, and perhaps 
assert an ascendancy of the Khalsa over India, 
In England the shame and the alarm were 
great. Lord John Russell announced in 
parliament that Sir Charles Napier should be 
appointed to the command of the forces, and 
this was received with loud cheers. Hie lord- 
ship knew very well that the w^ar would be 
over before Sir Charles could arrive to conduct 
it, but the announcement answered the end 
for 'which it was intended^—it was mere par¬ 
liamentary clap-trap," His lordship did not 
announce a reform in the military administra- 
tioii, by nienns of which campaigns would be 
conducted by competent generals, whether 
successful or uusnceessfub with hoiionr to 
themselves and their country. It is scarcely 


necessary to say that before Sir Charles Napier 
arrived. Lord Gough had retrieved his own 
renown and the credit of English arms. That 
Lord John Russell only made one of his 
customary plausible pretexts in this matter 
became pretty endent, from the fact that 
no dispatch was shown in sending out Sir 
Charles, That gallant man had no wish to 
go. Lord Halhoiiaie had now assumed the 
government of India, and with him it was 
not likely that the mercurial and open- 
mouthed Sir Charles would ever agree. 
Before that could he brought to the test, 
the second Sikh war Tvas over. 

The battle of Ghillianwallah almost para¬ 
lysed Lord Oough, He ordered General 
Wheeler ’with a force to join him, and a re¬ 
serve under Sir Dudley HiJl. Gholab Singh, 
the Maharajah of Cashmere, Jiad sent ten 
thousand men to the sphere of action, but 
they behaved pretty much as the Spaniards 
did in the “Feninsular war,"—they left the 
English and their opponents to fight, re¬ 
serving to themselves the opportunity to take 
such advantage as an armed neutrality might 
offer. 

Dost Mohammed of Cabnl, out professed 
ally, caused considerable apprehension after 
the battle of Chilli an wallali. He assisted the 
Sikhs with an army of twelve thousand men, 
and it was feared that a large army of Aff- 
ghans would pour upon India, with the energy 
and force of the Dooranee empire. The 
AfFghan auxiliaries w^ere chiefly cavalry, un¬ 
disciplined, tardy in their movements, and not 
jzealous in the ’war. The Affghans were 
Mohammedans, and regarded the true Sikhs 
as heretics or infidels, and tlierefore did not 
deem it desirable to risk much to serve one 
class of infidels against another, although on 
the whole they preferred the Sikhs, 

When the government published, which 
they did ostentatiously, the list of guns, <&c,, 
captured at Chillianwallah, confidence w'as 
in a great measure restored to the army 
throughout India, for it waa suppoaed that 
after all the rumours of failure there must 
have been a victory if cannon were left in the 
hands of the British; for it was well-known 
that the Sikh soldier Spatted his gun as he did his 
horse, and regarded it with similar affection. 

Lord Gough was obliged to remain inactive, 
expecting reinforcements, which were under 
the command of Wheeler in one direction, and 
Whish in another. The progress of the latter 
was discreditably slow, especially of the Bom¬ 
bay column, under the command of the Hon, 
General Dundas, Wheeler's force had hard 
and useful work to do, before they could join 
the grand araiy. This was the conquest of 
Ram Singh, chief of the Raree Doab. This 
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leader occupied a fomidable post in liis ter¬ 
ritory, called the Diillah heights. 

Ill the middle of January Wheeler attacked 
this position, but so inacceasibie waa the fast¬ 
ness that the most he could do, and that with 
considerable lose, was to drive out Earn Singh 
and hie followers, whereas the gallant general 
ho]ied to accomplish either hie capture or de- 
Btruction, On the llth,"V\lieeler ordered the 
4th native infantry to take up a position to 
the northward of the enemy*s post, so as to in¬ 
tercept him in caBS he should be obliged to 
evacuate the fort, and retreat in that direc¬ 
tion f tbe main force tarried at SJiorpore, 
where they had been in quarters, until the 
13th, the sappers, pioneers, and labourers 
being engaged in making a practicable road 
through an exceedingly difficult country, con- , 
sisfing of dedles and “ghauts/* This road 
was laid for about seven miles, as far as the 
village of Oote on the course of the Kavee, 
about three miles distant from Earn Singh’s 
position. On the 14th, the little army of 
General Wheeler took up ground under the 
Du Hall heights. That day and the next was 
occupied in cutting roads, transporting guns 
and mortars upon elephants, and making 
arrange merits for storming the fort. On the 
morning of the latter day. Captain Hicks, of 
the Srd native infantry, was dispatched with 
four eompaniea of that regiment, and Jlr. 
Hodgson, with two companies of the Guide 
corps, to take post west of the Dullah heights, 
on the opposite bank of the Eavee. The pre¬ 
cautions taken by detaching these bodies of 
men were necessary from the topographical 
character of the neighbourhood. The Eavee, 
debouching from the mountainous region in 
which it has its birth, flows throiigli a beauti¬ 
ful valley, where a series of hills lying from 
east to west presented an unequal ridge; on 
this ridge, overlooking the river, the little vil¬ 
lage of Dullah was situated, in which Ram 
Singh had so cleverly fortified himself. In 
every direction from the village tbe rock 
dipped almost peTpendicnlarly, beside being 
protected by the river, which wound partly 
around it. Access was by paths, partly lying 
in hollows formed by former streams, and 
partly cut through the rock. These paths 
were circuitous, and nearly covered with 
brushwood, admitting only by single file of 
ail approach to the platform on which the 
village rested. On either side of the path 
were precipices from twenty to eighty feet 
deep, and huge boulders lay profusely across 
the way. Very few men might defend thia 
position against very many. The 4th native 
regiment was to advance against tbe face of 
this defence, from the direction wliere it had 
taken post some days, and the signal was to f 


he the firing of a gim from the British camp. 
The 3rd and the Guides were at the same 
moment ordered, by the same signal, to ad¬ 
vance against the ivest of the ridge, and crown 
a height visible from he ad-quarters. As boob 
as the aiiccesa of this detachment was ascer¬ 
tained, the remainder of the 3rd regiment, and 
two hundred men of the 2ud irregular cavalry, 
who, with Lieutenant Swinton, bad volun¬ 
teered to eerve on foot, were to advance upon 
another face of the ridge, from the little vil¬ 
lage of C h 111 bamh, where they had been posted; 
this party, ascending a spur of the hill on its 
left, was to co-operate opportunely ivith the 
advance of the other detachments, Sfajor 
Fisher, at the head of a body of regular native 
infantry and irregular cavalry, with guns 
mounted upon eiepbanta, were in support, and 
to ascend (the cavalry, of course, dismounting) 
when the various detachments had come well 
into action. There was yet another point 
upon which an ascent was to be attempted— 
that which was in front of the camp of the 
Eritiah. Major Davidson, with a few hundred 
Sikh auxiliaries, regular and irregular, aup- 
ported by two companies of the Ist Sikh light 
infantry, under Lieutenant Peel, was ordered 
to make this attempt, At the moment for 
action, the signal gun waa fired, hut no one 
appeared to take any notice of it—no men were 
seen to make their way along the ridge* 
There ivaa a long pause on the side of the 
British, the gnus of the enemy at the same 
time firing. None of the detachmenta appear¬ 
ing on the ridge, Major Butler w^as ordered to 
attempt to storm it, in coujnnetion with the 
Other party aii’eady appointed to ascend in 
front: this was happily accomplished, after a 
very sharp conflict. Major Davidson was shot 
through the hand, Lieutenant Peel was mor¬ 
tally wounded, and Lieutenant Chrislie killed* 
The detached parties, trusting to native guidea, 
’were purposely misled, and thus could not 
come into action. Earn Singh had by this 
means the w’ay kept open for liis retreat when 
resistance was no longer possible, and all the 
skilftil arrangements that had been made to 
catch the eagle in his eyrie were disappointed 
by the treachery of the natives, who had been, 
unfortunately, too implicitly trusted in an im¬ 
portant service. 

BATTLE OE GUJURAT. 

Shere Siugh maintained his post In the 
neighbourhood of Russool imtll the t2th of Peh- 
rnary, when he retired with coolness and deli¬ 
beration. Lord Gough Instituted a pursuit, but 
tlie Sikh cavalry covered the retreat of tlie 
army efleetually. The ajiproach, at last, of 
General Whisli^ greatly embarrassed the move- 
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incuts of tlic Sikli cliicf. He wfts by 

the combinations winch Oeneral Whish and 
Lord Goiigli were able to effect, to take post 
at Gujerat, where he requested Ohnttnr Singh 
to join him with liis whole force, for he w^as 
too sagacious not to perceive that the war was 
approaching its crisis. Clnittur accomplished 
the junction, and then the most formidable 
army the English had ever encomitered in the 
East were drawn up in the linos of Gujerat. 
The number of men was scarcely less than 
eighty thousand ;* the pieces of ordnance were 
fifty-nine. The whole force of Lord Gough, 
after the junction of Whish, did not much ex¬ 
ceed twenty-five thousand men, but his artil- 
lery was superior to that of the enemy; for, i 
although Share Singlds pieces were heavy | 
metal, and his artiileiymen practised in battle, | 
as well as thoroughly urihed on the French 
system, Whish had brought with Iiim heavy 
guns, and the artillerymen, officers, and pri¬ 
vates of Lord Gouglds aviny were excellent. 
The calibre of the British guns was, for the 
first time during the two campaigns, superior I 
to that of the Silths; Major-general Whish j 
was especially competent to direct that arm of , 
the service. 

The troops under the command of Lord 
Gough were ^ Cavalry—Her majesty's 8rd, 
9th, and 14th light dragoons; Bengal let, 5t!i, 
(hh, and 8tli light cavalry; Srd and 9th 
irregular cavalry; detachments of 11th anti 
14th irregular cavaliy, Bcinde horse. Artil¬ 
lery,—-Nine troops horse artillery, and four 
light fiehLhatteries (one each of the Bombay 
army). Infantry—Her majesty's 10th, 29th, 
and 32nd foot; Bengal 2n(l European regi¬ 
ment; 8th, Idtb, loth, 2dtii, aOth, 31st, 32nd, 
30th, 4dth, 46th, olst, d2nd, dGth, 69th, 70th, 
and T2ud. In addition to these was a strong 
brigade, under the Hon. Major-general Dmi- 
das, of Bombay infautr}’’, consisting of the 
1st Bombay European Fnsiliers, and several 
native regiments. Bhere Bingh made the vil¬ 
lage of Gujerat hia head-quarters. It was 
curiously, and for military purposes, strongly 
situated between the Jhelum and the Chenab, 
hut nearer to the Jhelum. It was nearly sur- 
roimded by a brook, which ran rather among 
than over the pebbles which lay in its bed, 
although in a few places pools of "water were 
c oil e cte d 1 0 s om e consi d erabl e de pth. Bet wee n 
that brook and the town the main position of 
Sliere Singh lay. Lord Gough resolved not 
to despise his enemy on this occasion, or by 
any act of precipitancy give him advantage. 
He also resolved to contest this battle upon 
the strictest principles of military science, so 
tliat no unfavourable critiques should be made 
upon bis generals]up at lioiue. He began the 
* Lord Gough's estimate was 61,500. 


action by employing his superior force of 
artillery, and contrived to use it to the utmost, 
causing great havoc in the ranks of the enemy, 
and smashing gun a and tumbrils along hie 
lines. 

Shere Singh etrove to bring into efficient 
play that arm of war in wliicli he was more 
particularly auperior to hie enemy—the 
cavalry* With his numerous horse be en¬ 
deavoured to onttlank Lord Gough. Vast 
bodies of cavalry wore thrown on eitlier 
flank% and the sltrll, energy, and courage of 
the British horsemen were taxed to the utter¬ 
most to prevent this design, Shere Singh did 
not, however, display his usual generalship on 
this occasion; all ills movements showed a 
mind jmrtiirbed and anxious. He did not 
conceal the position of his batteries as he had 
so cleverly flone at CliilJianwalJaJi, but opening 
fire at long range betrayed the arrangemeM 
of hie cannon before he could make the 
weapons se lion sly injurious to his foe. This 
fault, considering the superiority of artillery 
power on the part of the English, was irre- 
deem able, Lord Gou gb, bavin g ne arly silen ced 
the Bikh gnns, and out-manoeuvred their 
cavalry upon his flanks, attacked with his in¬ 
fantry, throwing his right against the left cen¬ 
tre, and the right of the enemy's left. The 
difficulty was in passing the deep empty brook, 
or nullah, in doing w-hlch the gims of the 
enemy could he brought to hear, as the 
English cannon would necessarily cease their 
fire. This impediment was found formidable ; 
some valuable lives were lost in passing that 
"" Rubieon; " but success attended the attempt, 
in spite of the grape and canister of the field- 
pieces, and tlie rolling volleys of musketry. 
The English ascended the hanks of the 
nullah, brought the bayonet to the charge, 
dashed forward, penetrated the line, and sepa¬ 
rated the enemy's left and centre. AUhough 
that successful attack did not end the struggle, 
it virtually decided the battle. Bhere Singli 
indeed mnst have seen, after his flank opera¬ 
tions had failed, that if the British infantry 
passed the nnllah his guns would be lost, as 
well as the battle. Be arcs ly had the British 
right accomplislied the purpose for whicli 
they were directed against the enemy's line, 
than the left also cleared the nullah, and 
turned his right wing, huddling together liis 
flanks in a confused mass upon ids eenti’e. 
Even then the gallant Sikhs lioped for victory. 
Their cavalry charged the flanks of the vic¬ 
torious infantry, but were in theii turn hronght 
do%vn by successive close rounds from tlie 
horse artillery, and then their broken squadrons 
were charged by the EnglisJi cavalry. Tims 
left free to follow their course of conquest, the 
English infimtry of both flanks %vheeled round 
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tlie village of Giijerat^ p on ring contiuuons 
volleys of ninsketvy into the packed masses 
of the divided Sikh infantry, and infiicting 
Iiorrible slaughter. The battle was won. 
Camphell and Dundas with their infantry, 
Gilbert, with cavalry and artillery, relent¬ 
lessly pursued, exacting a fearfnl vengeance 
for the losses at the nullah of Ramnnggnr^ 
and the hill-sides of llussonl. The Sikh army 
was broken. Lord Gough rested the main 
body of his army, entrusting to General Gilbert, 
with the cavalry, horse artillery, and light 
infantry, the further prosecution of imreuit. 
Thus, so far as active fighting was concerned, 
ended the second Sikli war, 

8ir Walter Gilbert pnraned the enemy un^ 
remittingly, until at last a surrender was eom- 
peJied. Ilje A%hans deserted the fallen 
fortunes of their confederates, and fled through 
the Khoree Pass, The Aflglians lost half 
their number in the field, and a large portion 
of the remainder in rotreaL Dost htohammed 
Klian siibmitUed to entreaties for peace, and 
as the Englisli had no desire for anothei" Aff- 
ghaii war, they accepted his offers, and ex¬ 
tended forgiveness. The SlkVi army aurren- 
dered, forty-one guns were captured, and the 
whole Klmlsa force remaining after so many 
fields of slaughter gave up tlieir ai^ms, and, 
obtaining a gratuity of a rupee each, dispersed 
to their homes. During the war the Sikhs 
lost one hundred and sixty pieces of cannon, 
and twenty thousand stand of infantry arms. 
TJie British guns taken at Chill) an wallah were 
all restored. The consequences of the Sikh 
war were the annexation of the Punjaub, and 
the entire tlestruction of the Klialsa arm_y. 
Tlie expense of treasure, by which the result 
was jjurcbased, was very great, The cost of 
human life was also great. The policy of the 
British government, and thegrotinds of it, wei^e 
made public in the following proclamation, 
issued on the 39tlx of IMarch, by the governor- 
general :— 

For many yeari, in the time of Maharajah Kunjeet 
Sirt^K, peace nod firiendsliip prevailed between the British 
nation and the Sikhs. When Rnujeet Siogh was deed, 
and his wisdom no longer gividcd the cOiUtsels of the state, 
the sirdnr'a and the Khnlsaarmy, without provocatioii and 
wilhout cause, suddenly invaded the British territories. 
Their army was again and again defeated. They were 
driven, with slaughter and in sharae, from the country 
they had invaded, and at the gates of Lahore the JIaha- 
rajah Dhnleep Singh tendered to the governor-general the 
submission of himself and his ebiefs, and solieited the 
clemencj of the British government. The govemor- 
generai extended his clemency to the state of Lahore; he 
generously spared the kingdom which he had acquired a 
just right to subvert; and the maharajah having been 
replaced on the throne, treaties of friendship were formed 
between the states. 

The British have failhfnliy kept their word, and have 
scrupulously observed every obligation which the treaties 
imposed upon them. But liie Sikh people and their chiefs 


have, on their part, grossly and faithlessly violated the 
promises by wkich they were bound. Of their annual 
tribute, no portion whatever has at any time b^n paid, 
and large sums advanced by the government of India have 
never been repaid. The control of the British govern¬ 
ment, to which they voluntarily submitted themselves, has 
been resisted by arms. Peace has been east aside. British 
officers have been murdered when acting for the state; 
others engaged in the like employment have been Ircach- 
eronsly thrown into prison. Finaily, the army of the state 
and the whole Sikh people, joined by many of the sirdars 
of the Piinjaiih who signed the treaties, and kd by a 
member of the regency itself, have risen in arms agamat 
IIS, and have waged a fierce and bloody war for the pro- 
elainied purpose of destrojTOg the British and their power* 

The government of India formerly declared that it 
desired no further conquest, and it proved by its acts the 
sincerity of its professions. The government of India haa 
no desire for conquest now—but it is bound, in its duty, 
to provide fully for its own secm-ity, and to guard the 
interests of those committed to its charge. To that end, 
and as the ouly sure mode of protecting the state from the 
perpetual reeurrence of unprovoked and wasting wars, the 
governor-general is compelled to resolve upon the entire 
subjection of a people whom their orm goverument has 
long been uuahle to coulrol, and whom {as events Imve 
now shown) no punislimeut can. deter from violence, no 
acts of friendship can conciliate to peace. TYberefore, the 
governor-general of India has declared, and hereby pro¬ 
claims, that the kingdom of the Pnnjaub is at an end; 
and that all the territories of ^laharajah Bhuleep Singh 
are now and henceforth a portion of the British empii'c in 
India. 

Ills Ilighuess the Maharajah shall be treated with con¬ 
sideration and with honour. The few chiefs w’ho have 
not engaged in hostilities against the British shall retain 
their property and their rank. The Britlsk government 
will leave to all the people, whether Muasuiman, Hindoo, 
or Sikh, the free eiercise of their own religions; but it 
will not permit auy man to interfere with others in the 
observance of such fomas as their respective religions may 
either enjoin or pern)it. The jagheers, and all the pro¬ 
perty of sirdars and others who have been in arms against 
the British, shall be confiscated to the state. The de¬ 
fences of every fortified place in the Punjanb, which is not. 
occupied by British troops, siiall he totally destroyed, and 
effectual measures shall be taken to deprive the people of 
the means of renewing either tumult or war. 

The governor-general calls upon all the inhabitants of 
the Pimjaub, sirdars and people, to snbmiL themselves 
peaceably to the authority of the British government, 
which has hereby been proclaimed. Over those who shall 
live as obedient and peaceful subjects of the state, the 
British government will rule with mildness and beneficence. 
But if resistance to constituted authority shall again be 
attempted—if violence and turbulence be renewed, the 
governor-general warns the people of the Punjaub that the 
time for leniency with them has passed away, and that 
their offence will be punished with prompt and most 
rigorous severity. 

The decisive measures wliieli this proclama¬ 
tion indicated, had the desired effect. The 
Pnnjaub gradually settled down, its adminis¬ 
tration was eommittecl to able men, and the 
people were taught to rely on their own 
peaceable industry and a just governmeTit for 
prosperity, A new era dawned upon that 
rich but distracted realm, which became the 
glory of Euglisli government in India, so that 
when some years later the native army of 
Bengal, by wdiich its subjugation was chiefly 
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effected, mutinied, the Siklis remained loyal. 
Among the officers who so nobly fought and 
conquered in that formidable war^ none held 
a more useful and honourable position than 
Major-general Thackwell. It was the last 
campaign in which the gifted veteran ever 
fought. He returned to his country, and en* 
joyed the respect of all classes* Some notice 
of his career as a whole is desirable, as he has 
lately (April, 1S59) paid *'thedebtof nature/' 
and is numbered with the long line of de¬ 
parted heroes who have made the name of 
Great Britain illustnouB* He entered the army 
in April, 1800, and during hi a career of nearly 
sixty years had gained the highest distinction 
in the service, partieularly in the East Judies, 
Sir Joseph's services in the Peninsula are thus 
recorded by Hart:—“ Served the campaign 
in Gallicia and Leon under Sir John Moore, 
and was engaged in several skirmishes, and 
present at the battle of Ooriinna j served the 
campaigns of 1813 and 1814 in the Pemnsnla, 
including the battle of Vittoria, the Pyrenees 
in front of Pampeluna, the 27th, 28th, 20th, 
and 30tli July; blockade of Pampeluna from 
the IStli to the Slst of October, when it sur¬ 
rendered : battle of Or thee, affair of Tarhee, 
and battle of Toxiloiise, besides many affairs 
of advanced guards, outposts, &e* Served 
also the campaign of 1816, including the 
action at Quatre Bras, the retreat on the fol¬ 
lowing day, and battle of Waterloo* Com¬ 
manded the cavalry division of the army of 
the Indus during the Affganistan campaign; 
was present at the storm and capture of Ghi^ni, 
and commanded the 2nd column of the 
army on its march from Oabiil to Bengal*” 
He commanded the cavalry division of the 
army of Gwalior throughout the Mahratta 
war in 1843, and commanded the cavalry 
division at the action of MahaTajpore, on the 
29th December of that year. Sir Joseph 
greatly distinguished liimself in the opera¬ 
tions against the Sikhs in the campaigns of 
1846 and 1849, for which eminent services 
he received the thanks of parliament and of 
the East India Company, and was rewarded 
in the last mentioned year by her majesty 
nominating him a Grand Cross of the Order of 
the Bath, the gallant general having formerly 
for his military services been made a Compa¬ 
nion and Knight of that Order, During his 
honourable career in the service he had been 
several times wounded. At Vittoria he was 
severely contused on the right shoulder, and 
at Watei'loo lie was so badly wounded that 
he had to have his left arm amputated, and 
had two horses shot under him* On his 
return to England from the East Indies he 
was appointed Inspector-General of Cavalry 
in succession to liis Koyal Highness the Duke 
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of Cambridge* In 1834 be was made a 
knight of the Hanoverian Order, had received 
tlie silver war medal and three clasps for his 
services in the Peninsula, a medal forSobraon 
where he commanded the cavalry, and a 
medal and clasps for the last Punjaub cam- 
paign, also the empty honour of the Dooranee 
Order for services in Affghaniafcan, In Xo- 
vember, 1840, he was appointed colonel of 
the 16th (the Queen's) regiment of light dra¬ 
goons (Lancers)* He was an intimate friend of 
the late General Havelock, and of Lord Clyde, 
Sir Harry Smith, Lord Gough, and other 
noble and gallant veterans of the army. His 
commissions bore date as followsCornet, 
22nd of April, 1800; lieutenant, 13th of June, 
1801; captain, 8th of April, 1807; major, 
18th of June, 1815; Jieutenant-colonel, 2lBt 
of June, 1817; colonel, 10th of January, 
1837 ; major-general, 9th of November, 1846; 
and lieutenant-general, 20th of June, 1854* 
The Wmted jService for May, 1859 

gives the following interesting account of the 
last act of homage which hie country paid to 
his gallantry, and long and efficient services : 
—“ Lientenant-General Bir Joseph Thack- 
well, G*C*B*, was buried in Corkbeg cburch- 
yard, which is distant about a mile from 
Aghada House, and twenty miles from Cork, 

I on the 16 th instant* The coffin was borne 

to the grave on the shoulders of his sorrow- 
stricken tenantry* The peasantry, who had 
Bwarmed to the spot from the neighbouTiTig 
districts, lined the road from Aghada House 
to the church, as a last tribute of respect to 
one whose noble deeds of daring occupy au 
imjDortaut place in history's pages* The Irish 
naval commander-in-chief. Admiral Talbot, 
with many other naval and military officers 
iu full iiuifonn, formed part of the funeral 
procession* The coast-guard from all the 
stations in the vicinity preserved order 
along the line of route. The badge and 
coUar of a Grand Gross of the Bath, the 
inaignia of a Knight of Hanover, and of tlie 
Dooranee Order, and the medals for the Pen la- 
snkr, Waterloo, Affghan, Mahratta, and Sikh 
campaigns, so well earned by the lamented 
decased, were tastefully arranged on a cnahion, 
which was carried before the coffin by four 
officers* Notwithstanding all tliis glitteriDg 
display, it was not a military funeral, there 
not being sufficient artillery, cavalry, and 
infantry at Cork to pay the honours due to a 
lieutenant-general* The gallant sabrettr’s 
remains lie near the mausoleum of the Boche 
family, with which lie was connected by mar¬ 
riage, a family of which Lord Ferraoy, the 
lord-lieutenant of Cork, is the present head* 
No cavalry officer ever saw more service.” 
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CHAPTER OXXII. 

GENEE^VL AFFAIES OF INDIA UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF SIR HENRY (LORD) 1IARDIN6E— 
HIS DEPARTURE—ARRIVAL OF LORD DALHODSIE—HIS GENERAL POLICY. 


It necessary in previous chapters, iix 
orrler to maintain consecutive relation, to nar¬ 
rate the progress of hostilides in the Pnnjaub 
to their terininatioUj passing over all notice ot 
civil affairs, and changes of government. 
This chapter will supply the omission* Very 
few governor-generals so zniich disappointed 
previous expectations as Sir Henry Hardinge* 
His nomination to the post commanded the 
general suffrage of his countrymen. Belong¬ 
ing to the Peel party, it was supposed that 
he would be the advocate of peace, yet imme¬ 
diately upon his arrival he had to wage a 
most dangerous war. He began that war 
moat reluctantly, as he hnew that the peace 
policy of Sir Bobert Peel was popular in 
England. It is probable that had he made a 
warlike demonstration, such as became the 
empire he governed, and the real exigencies 
of the cose, war might have been averted. 

His appointment to the high office was 
regarded in England with great favour, from 
the supposition that lie would, by his military 
prestige, probably prevent war. Tins was 
an absurd expectation, for the Sikhs or the se¬ 
poys knew nothing of bis European renown. It 
was also believed in England that bis military 
skill would enable Mm to take such measures 
as would deter any Asiatic people from ag¬ 
gression or disturbance, and that if war broke 
out his capacity for military arrangement 
would bring it to a speedy termination, by the 
use of those means which modern military 
science supplied, and the grand organization 
to which he was supposed equal. All the so 
exp e ct ationa were fal sifi ed * Very few civil i ans 
in the government of India alloivedthe country 
to drift into war” so easily ns did Sir Henry 
Hardinge. He acted in all reap sets similar to 
the Peelite cabinet of Lord Aberdeen subse¬ 
quently, ’when its weakness, temjiorising, and 
vacillation, not only allowed but invited Bus- 
sian aggression. Lord Aberdeen's demon¬ 
stration of ten thousand men, unprovided with 
any of the means necessary for a carapaigo, 
in order to deter the Czar Nicholas from 
launching his hosts against Turkey, was a 
policy anticipated by Bir Henry Hardinge, 
when he allowed the Sikhs, which he knew, 
or ought to have knoum, to constitute the most 
formidable native army w^hieh had ever ap¬ 
peared in India, to cross the frontiers and 
invade India. So far from fulfilling the 
hopes of his countrymen, w^hen war did break 


out, by the efficiency of his military adniinis- 
tratiou, want and confusion harassed the 
army at every step, and in consequence our 
ascendancy in India was placed in the greatest 
jeopardy. Sir Henry was regarded as a man 
of a frank and direct mind, but his policy in 
India was indirect, and his relation of public 
transactions uncandid. ^ bile, for instance, he 
was praising the native army for its heroism 
and loyalty in liis orders of the day, proclama¬ 
tions, and despatches, he beheved that army 
to be dangerously disloyal, and was by no 
means satisfied with either its zeal or courage 
in action. It has been alleged in extenuation 
of this, that be praised the native troops from 
policy. If BO, he might have consulted truth 
as wcU as policy, in some degree, by moderat¬ 
ing the praise" his conscience permitted him 
to bestow, and not mislead his own country¬ 
men, who trusted that bis panegyrics of 
native loyalty and valour issued from his 
convictions. It was supposed that Hir 
Henry was capable of ruling India with a 
comprehensive policy, and that he would treat 
liberally, and w-ith enlarged thought, all great 
public questions connected wdth onr Asiatic 
emphe. He did not display these qualities, 
but he put forth surprising vigour and activity 
in detail. He performed all routine duties 
with alacrity and dispatch, and transacted 
public business with readiness, clearness, and 
perfect order. He neglected no duty which 
he imposed upon himself, or thought was 
incumbent upon him officially; but ho inter¬ 
fered as little as possible with the routine of 
the offices even in military matters, and when 
be must have clearly seen that it was injurious 
to the public interests. His views were nar¬ 
row, and he not only tolerated but fostered 
the spirit of clique and partizan patronage, 
and this at a time when his government 
should from necessity have rested on the 
broad basis of justice and principle. 

Immediately upon his asstimption of office, 
Bir Henry had to settle various disputes, in 
different directions, while the Sikh war was 
pending. In all these he showed an intense 
anxiety to conciliate and secure peace at all 
costs. There were disagreements between 
Bombay government and the Rajah of 
Ealapore. The late prince had been a great 
robber, and a great devotee; he died while 
making preparations for plunder and a pil¬ 
grimage. His death relieved the Bombay 
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presidetitial government of some trouble for a 
time; but out of liis decease cliifereiices among 
Ids ministers and tributaries arosCj wliich 
remained as a legacy for Sir lienry Hardinge s 
administration. A rebellion broke out. Britisii 
troops were sent Co uphold a cruel and unjust 
government against a people driven to revolt. 
The troops sent were inefficient. They were, 
as was customary ivheu British troops tooJc 
the fields unjjrovkled with pro 2 >er commis¬ 
sariat or material of war, and commanded by 
men in virtue of their seniority or connexions, 
not because they were possessed of the talent 
for command. Shame and defeat were the con¬ 
sequences. It was necessary to attack the fort 
of Saiunughur, which rested on the summit 
of a scarped rock. There were only three 
hundred men in its garmoii, wretchedly 
cquipjied, }'et they kept a large British force 
at bay for several \reeivs. Heavy guns were 
ordered up from Belgaum, thirty miles off, 
which w-ere moved at less than a mile and a 
h al f p er day. Colonel 0 utram and Mr. R ee vc s, 
amviug as civil commissioners, offered an 
amnesty, which the brave garrison refused, in 
conserpience of their determination never again 
to submit to the oppressions which the rajah 
had inflicted upon them. After gross mis¬ 
management in almost every form, and tlie 
commission of military errors utterly discre¬ 
ditable to the English arms, and the loss of 
many good soldiers, the Kakporean and 
Bawuiit Warree rebels were subdued, 3Yith 
that extraordinary good fortune which the 
English almost ahvaye have in some form, a 
man was found ecpial to the emergeucy. 
Colonel Ovaiis, who knew w^ell tlie Indian 
cliaracter, a brave soldier, a good officer, and 
adroit political, brought order out of the 
chaos. The miserable failures, civil and 
military, where Colonel Ovans ^vas not ]>re- 
sent, strikingly illustrated the system. The 
governor-general and tlie comm ander-in-chief 
were too far aw’ay to be responsible for tlie 
disgraces inflicted upon the British name in 
Ivalapore and Saw nut AYarree, but they re¬ 
peated the errors on their own ground; they 
were, in fact, tlieinselves part of “ the system/’ 
and among its most prominent abettors. 

Huriug Sir Henry’s government there w’cre 
active operations on the Scindo frontier, iji one 
of the moat difficult countries in the w^orld. 
These were conducted as fortunately and 
gloriously as military operations in other dii'ec- 
tions were the reverse. The mountain robber 
tribes of Scindc w^ere put down by that great 
military heretic. Sir Charles Akpier. He did 
not belong to “ the system,” and incurred tlie 
anger of all its orthodox upholders, who load his 
memory with opprobrium to this day, and hate 
it, because he put an end to cliq^ueisni, row¬ 


dyism, gnmhling,miiitary rou tine, and jobbery, 
in the army he commanded, Sii.' Charles, who 
bore the euphonious hut not very compli¬ 
mentary sonbdtiuet of Sliitanka Chai, or the 
Devnl's brother, politely imparted, for his 
activity and daring, by the Beloochees, swept 
the mountains of the robber hordes, making 
good soldiers of some, good agric\dturiats of 
othei's, and killing or compelling into exile 
all who j)ersisted in resistance. Fortunately 
the responsibility of the Bcinde exploits did 
not rest in Calcutta, or there would, in all 
likelihood, he disasters such as occurred 
wherever ''the system” had its full scope. 
When in IS^T there appeared, at all events 
in the eyes of the goveroor-gcueral, tokens of 
settled quietude in the Punjaub, and Sir Henry 
became Yiscount Hardinge, he carried out 
the policy in favour at home, by reducing the 
army to a peace estabhsfiment. This he did 
so eagerly, and wdth so little discrimination, 
that it would have required the ingenuity of 
Lord Aberdeen, or Hr. Gladstone, or the 
conscientious peace iwineiples of Mr. Cobden 
or Mr. Bright, to have rivalled him in the 
rapidity and success with which he dis¬ 
armed, while a trcacherouB aud powerful 
I enemy, whose habits and purposes it was 
his hnsincss to study, was preparing for 
another and more formidable struggle. The 
state of the revenue afforded some juatifica- 
tioii to Lord Hardinge. The treasury was 
empty, war had swallowed up its resources. 
Uimecessary and iinjoat war left no funds for 
just aiul necessary war, such as that with the 
jSikhs was. The English goveniment had 
^mrsued tlie same policy in India which it 
protested agaitLst in Europe, when carried mil 
by Austria. As that power guaranteed the 
thrones of all the desists in Italy, and was 
ever ready to iateipose to ujffiold absolute 
monarchy against the people, no matter ho^Y 
aggrieved the latter, and thus created, en¬ 
couraged, and perpetuated tyranny and cru¬ 
elty, so tlie English guaranteed the despots 
of India against their subjects, however cruel 
and horrid the oppressions which the people 
endured. llajaUs and maharajahs, nizams. 
subliadars, and Idngs robbed and iniudered 
with the prospect of keeping down all revolt 
ill their dominious by the aid of the British 
sepoys. This iiolicy exhausted the treasury 
of India, and compelled the redaction of arma¬ 
ments 'when they ought to liave hceii increased 
and strengthened. These reductions of Lord 
Hardinge were not skilfully effected. He left 
tills too much to the civilians, and henee when 
the drum again heat to arms, it was difficult 
to find the material of war. The more sldlled 
part of the army, such as cannot be easily 
recruited, was disbanded in a manner dispro- 
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portloiiate, rash, and dangerous. Froui the 
eoul retreats of to which he retired like 

a philosopher, he reduced the expenses of the 
army one niilliou eLcrling per annnux; while 
the niuee at Lahore was diBcoBsoliite for the 
loss of her favourite Lall Singh, whom Lord 
llai'diiigc had banished, and while she and he 
were gaining the whole StUh army to their 
cause, Lord Hardinge, with that husincss 
capacity with whicli he was endowed, set 
about many useful hut costly w^orks, all de* 
sirahlo and liononrahle, Iiad the army been 
cared for hrst, and the Punjaub watched 
or garrisoned by a perfect force, provided 
w’itli niuiiitioiis, and all the appliances of 
au army even if small numerically. His 
lordship completed the grand trunk road from 
CnJcutta to Benares, over whicli tlfty-four 
bridges were erected. The Ganges canal, 
the formation of which had been begun under 
Lord Atickiaiid's goyernment, but stopped by 
Lord Enenbciroiigli, was recommenced by 
Lord Hardinge. His lordship^s good works 
w ere not confined to British India, He induced 
tw'entyAhree of the petty princes to abolish 
infanticide, snttecism, and slavery in their 
dominions. This course he adopted as the 
result of directions from home, hut he entered 
into the spirit of his instructions, and pursued 
these objects co» am ore. He also raised 
Bengal to a separate governnienfc. 

His lordship pared down' the military ex- 
]>enditure on the eve of war, and increased 
the civil expenditure in the midst of com¬ 
mercial panic, and with a rovenue deficit of 
two millions. His arrangements for improve¬ 
ment of the revenuervere, how’ever, admitted 
to be judicious, and had he remained and no 
w-ar ensued, it w^as confidently affirmed by Ids 
friends that he would have seen a surplus in 
the treasury. He left India January 18tli, 
1848, six days after the arrival of his suc¬ 
cessor, the Earl (afterw^ards ]\Iarquis) of 
JJalhousie, 

The AVhigs were in office w^hen Lord L^al- 
housie was nominated to the grandest vice- 
gerency in the wide realms of tlie queen. He 
w^aa not of their numbei', but of the influential 
followers of Sir Ilobert Peel, who boro a re¬ 
lation to the party like that which the hat hears 
to the bird and the mouse* His lordshijj had 
obtained among the jti&te milktt politicians, 
who churned him as one of their circle, a 
leputation for extraordinary administrative 
ability* It does not appear, however merito- 
rious his past services in thrit respect, that he 
deserved the laudations bestowed upon liis 
genius for government which Ins friends and 
party asserted lie possessed. He was, however, 
young and vigorous, and very ambitious to 
distingiiisli himself* His confidence in his 

VOL II* 


own powders at least equalled that reposed in 
them by his friends* Iinmediately upon his 
arrival, commercial bankruptcy spread^ diS'* 
aster over Calcutta and over India* Under 
the name of commerce and banking, vast 
swindling speculations were carried on by 
persons holding the highest places in society. 
It is not related that Ids lordship showed any 
remarkable tact or ability in dealing with such 
a condition of affairs. Perhaps it "was too 
widespread, too pervading, too terrible in the 
ruin scattered, too complicated in the Iraud 
and villany developed, for the powers en¬ 
trusted to him to mitigate or control, what¬ 
ever his capacity to employ them* 

The policy pursued by Lord Halbousie in 
the settlement of llie Punjaub in ISHLoO, 
was to endow the MnharnjaJi Hhuleep fi)iuglj, 
who would not come of age until ISoI,^ ■with 
a munificent pension, and to treat the Sikhs, 
not as conquered enemies, hut as free English 
subjects, enjoying the protection of the govern¬ 
ment in the same way as her majesty's 
European subjects. This policy has been 
crowned with success* He also acquired for 
her majesty the Koh-i-noor, or Mountain of 
Light, whicli is represented as the moat pre¬ 
cious diamond in the world. At tlie Great 
Exhibitipu in London, in 1881, this gem 
exhibited, and is tlicrefore well known to 
multitudes of Englislimen. It was presented 
to the queen, at a levee, on the 3rd of July, 
1850, by the clmirman and deputy-cliairman 
of tlie East India Company. 

On ]Hay 6,1849, Sir Charles Napier landed 
in Calcutta, as commander-in-chief* Uc iui- 
uiedlately set about a reform of the army, 
in which he of course encountered the most 
decided opposition from all the patrons of 
routine* In tlie first six months of his coiu- 
mand he had to decide forty-six cases of 
courts-mavtiai; the crimes imputed to officers 
being drunkeuness, gambling, and disbonour- 
able actions arising out of these causes* 
While at Lahore, the eccentric but wise com¬ 
mander issued the following general order, 
certainly the most remarkable ever issued in 
the Erittsli army, but one much required. 
Men like Lord Hardingc and Lord Gough 

* This priace h now resident iti Eugland, and, 
under the guidance of Dr* Sir W* Lopu, eouducts 
kimsclf witli a dignity and prudeace vvliich Las gained 
the eatceui of BUteBiiien and citizens. He is a frequent 
visitor of the court, is oftca invited by Ler majesty to 
select dioner parties, and is regarded by Lcr with sympathy 
and respect* He is a pious Christimi, fond of rctiivnicat, 
and benevolent. Wbeu he appears on public occasions 
he is invested with elegant oriental costume, and weaia 
the richest gems. The autlior, who Jnis had opportunity 
of oLserviug the mauocrs of bis highness. Las been struck 
with ills intimate acquaintance vvitli the language, customs, 
and observances of the couutrj" in wbich be has made bis 
bononrable esile* 

4 It 
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winked at these tilings^ rather than disturb 
the system/’ or make themselves unpopular; 
Sir Charles only regarded his country, hie 
duty, and the honour of his profession :—“ At 
a late i^eview of the troops on the plain of 
Meean Meer the following egregious defi¬ 
ciencies were evident to all: 1st* That some 
commanders of regiments were unable to 
bring their regimenfs properly into general 
line* 2ndly, One commanding officer of a 
regiment attempted to wheel his whole regi¬ 
ment as he would a company* Srdly. Several 
officers commanding companies were seen dis¬ 
ordering their companies by attempting to dress 
them from the wrong flanks, 4thly* When 
the line was ordered to be formed on the left 
column, some commanders deployed too soon, 
and ordered their lines thus improperly formed 
to * double quick' in order to regain their 
position* This was all bad; but it was tvorse 
to see the regiments on receiving the word to 
fdouble quick’ at once charge, with loud 
shouts, no such order to charge having been 
given by any one^ nor the words ^ prepiare to 
charge:' nor did anything occur to give a 
pretext for such a disgraceful scene, exhibit¬ 
ing both want of drill and want of discipline* | 
fithly* Bad as this was, it was not the worst* 
When these regimenta chose to * charge/ 
the commander-in-chief, to his astonishment, 
behokl the men discharging their firelocks 
straight up into the air; and he saw some 
men of the rear Tank actually firing off their 
muskets to the rear over their shoulders as 
their bearers (he 'ivill not call them soldiers) 
were running to the front* He feels assured 
that no such scene could liave occurred in any 
other regiments in the army* If ever such 
again happen, he will expose the commanding 
officer of any regiment that so disgraces itseh^ 
in public orders, to the whole Indian army. 
In the course of Ids service he never before 
witnessed such a scene, commander could 
go into action with a regiment capable of such 
conduct without feeling certain that it would 
behave ill. The commander-in-chief will, 
therefore, iiold commanding officers re spon¬ 
sible (for tliey alone are to blame), that any 
soldier, who shouts or charges, or fires with¬ 
out orders, be instantly seized, tried at once 
by a drumhead court-martial, and the sentence 
executed on the spot.” 

This order was but a foretaste of the dis¬ 
cipline enforced by Sir Charles. Yet he w^as 
no martinet* All his regulations were baaed 
upon sound military principles* The general 
custom of patching up and expediency he 
loatiled, and, whenever opportunity afforded, 
exposed. Sir Oharles held the command of 
the army for a very short time* The oppo¬ 
sition he encountered in every attempt to 


establish reform led him to the cod elusion 
that he could effect nothing serviceable to hia 
country in his command. It was a high and 
honourable post, and most lucrative, such as 
Sir Charles would find not only suitable to 
hia talents, but valuable, for he was compara¬ 
tively poor; but as he took upon him the office 
with an honourable desire to do something 
useful in the public service, so he resigned it 
when he found there was no longer any hope 
of accomplishing his object* He gave his 
motives in brief, in a speech delivered at 
I Kurrachee, where he was presented with a 
costly sword by the native chiefs:—” Lord 
Ellen borough treated me as a general officer, 

' and the brave Bombay army seconded me 
nobly; not, as is the custom now-a-days, for 
a general officer entrusted with the command 
to be told by a colonel and a captain that tiiis 
thing is right and that thing is \n'ong. If 
general officers are unfit for command, in 
God's name do not appoint them to command 
—and I must say, there are nine out of ten 
who ought not to be appointed ■ but I hold 
that when once a general officer is appointed 
to command, he ought to he treated as such ; 

I he ought to know what is best for the army 
under his command, and should not he dictated 
to by boy-x^oliticals, who do not belong to the 
army, and who know nothing whatever of 
military science* It is this that has caused 
me to resign the command*” 

Hr, Taylor says: “ During the eighteen 
months that Sir C. Hapier held that office, 
forty-five officers of the Bengal army were 
tried by courts-martial, of whom fourteen 
were cashiered, six dismissed, seven lost rank, 
five were suspended, ten reprimanded, and 
but two honourably acquitted, one simply 
found not guilty, and four had their sentences 
commuted, or were x^ardoned.” 

On the 6th of December, 1850, Sir W* 
Gomm arrived to succeed Sir Charles* Things 
soon went on in the old way; ” the system ” 
was too sacred to he disturbed by heterodox re¬ 
formers like Sir Charles* The Marquis Hal- 
housie displayed great activity* He had the 
vigour and ardour of youth, and really poe- 
sessed administrative tastes, with a fair show 
of capacity for government* He determined to 
see for liimself the condition of the i>roTiucee. 
He passed into the upper provinces, tra¬ 
velled all through the Punjauh, Peshawur, 
and Cashmere. He adox^ted measures hotli 
civil and military, calculated to secure these 
provinces* He then came by the rivers, ex¬ 
amining their courses, and the countries on 
their banka to the capital of Scinde* From 
Hyderabad he passed to Bombay. He there 
embarked in a steamer for Goa, Colombo; 
Galle, in the island of Ceylon, Singapore, on 
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the Malacca Peninsula, Malahar, and then 
steaming through the bay of Bengal arrived 
at Calcutta* 

During Lord Dalhouaie'a early administra¬ 
tion the spirit of revolt among the Bengal 
sepoys displayed itself It began in the Pun- 
jaub* The 66th regiment at Umritsir re¬ 
volted ; the plea was, the denial of batta (extra 
allowance). The ringleaders were arrested 
and punished, and the regiment disbanded. 
Lord Dalhousie favoured railways, and had 
the honour of initiating railway enterprise in 
India, Whatever the administrative care of 
Lord Dalhousie, there was n dash of the de¬ 
spotic in his measures, and this the English, in 
some caaea, bitterly felt. The introduction of 
measures to deprive Europeans of their right 
of trial by jmy, excited much antipathy, per- 
sonaIJy> to his lordship, and a violent opposi¬ 
tion* The Europeans in the Mofussil were 
to be placed at the mercy of the magistrates. 
The measures intended to effect these objects 
were nicknamed by the English residents 
the hlaok acts," Lieutenant Waghorn died 
during this year; a poor pension only was 
awarded to liia widow, although he had ren¬ 
dered, by his postal enterprises, great service 
to the company and to India, to the crown 
and to England* 

In the year 1851, symptoms of disturbance 
manifested themselves in various directions* 
The mountain tribes on the Affghan borders 
showed a determination to plunder, as they 
had from time immemorial been aceuatomed 
to do, A force was collected at Peshawur, 
under the eyes of the nbiquitoua governor- 
go neral, before u^hose energy time and space 
seemed to vanish. The LauTences, and their 
political disciples, Major Edwardee, the hero 
of Mooitan, suppressed these disturbances, and 
like Sir Charles Napier on the Scinde frontier, 
turned robbers and marauders into loyal 
soldiers or peaceful agricidturists. These 
men, rude as they were, were amenable to a 
policy of consistent firmness and manly gene¬ 
rosity, justifying the saying of Horace, Argilld 
quidms imitaberis uda. These wild moun¬ 
taineers had been previously deemed incorri¬ 
gible plunderers, like those described by 
Virgil, Co7tvEetar^juvatprcBda8 H vivere rapto. 
In the seaports a system of incendiarism 
sprung up, by which ships were set on fire, 
often when laden with a rich cargo for Europe, 

In lannary, 1851, the ex-peishwa, Bajee 
EaOj died at Benares; his pension of £90,000 
per annum fell to the company. Meetings of 
Hindoos wdl^ held in Calcutta to protest 
against the government patronage of the 
Christian religion, and the proselyting charac¬ 
ter of the government schools. It was suffi¬ 
ciently evident that the government -was 


using the public wealth of India to propagate 
religious opinions opposed to those held by 
the masses, from whom that wealth was ex¬ 
tracted, It was also obvious that heathen and 
Mohammedan religious institutions were sup¬ 
ported from the public treasury. The feeling 
wdiich pervaded the native gathering at Cal¬ 
cutta was intensely, almost savagely bigoted. 
It had been well that no occasion had been 
given for such a spirit. Means were adopted 
to disconnect the government with the support 
of Mohammedanism and idolatry, but a large 
number of the civil and of the military were 
in favour of the state endomnent of idolatry, 
as expedient " and good in “ policy," The 
minds of the natives throughout Bengal were 
much unsettled by an infamous trausaction, 
on the part of the government, calculated to 
destroy all faith in public men in India, and 
to uproot all confidence in the English from 
the native miud. Deficiencies in various 
public accounts bad been discovered, and the 
governor-general ordered a strict investiga¬ 
tion, In order to divert public attention from 
delinquencies by Europeans, a plan seems to 
have been formed among the officials to in¬ 
criminate wealthy natives transacting business 
with the governmeut* As a class, these 
natives are dishonest, but the disclosurea of 
1818-49 enabled the worst of the native 
usurers to address a European accuser with 
the tu qiioqu^. The progress of these pro¬ 
ceedings has been related by McKenna,^ who 
presents the whole narrative of this great 
scandal with a brevity which cannot be im¬ 
proved, and the clearness and point of the re¬ 
lation be maintained. It is as follows;— 
Jotee Persaiid, a wealthy native and ban¬ 
ker, being accustomed to engage in extensive 
transactions, and with great means and perfect 
organization at his disposal, undertook to sub¬ 
sist the Anglo-Indian armiee during the wars 
in Affghanistan and Gwalior, by native 
agency, and at a distance from any effective 
system of check and supervision. Irregulari¬ 
ties in detail occnrred, and at the close of the 
war, all his accounts w^ere not clear, distinct, 
or well vouched for* I^Tieu the war ivas 
over, Jotee Per sand claimed a balance of half 
a million sterling from the Indian govern¬ 
ment* It was disputed, and of course not 
paid. Years of discussion and debate fol¬ 
lowed, the Indian authorities wearying out 
the pertinacions Hindoo* . ^Tien hostilities in 
the Punjaub broke out, the military authori¬ 
ties applied to him to maintain the armies* 
Pereaud at once declined to do so ; he refused 
to be again connected with their commissariat* 
Every effort was made to induce him to yield, 
and at last he did give Tvay, but upon two 
* Condnnation of Dr. Tajhf^Eisior^ofludk. 
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conditions, that hia past ariears Bhoiild be ad¬ 
justed as soon aa the new war was over, and 
that a title of honour shonld be conferred 
on him. He accepted the new contract, 
and maintainod the armies in tlie Piinjaub 
campaign. 

Having fulfilled hi a part of the nndertahing, 
lie asked the Indian government to fulfil the 
stipulations, but was again disappointed. In¬ 
stead of the old lialanccB being discharged, the 
new accounts were subjected to criticism, and 
to a more Bcvere examination. One of the 
natives employed in the commissariat came 
forward on the 30th of hi arch, 1840, and made 
a deposition against Jotee Persaiid, accusing 
liirn of corriijdion, embezdement, and forgery. 
Til ego vernmen t ordered an in ves tigation, wJiich 
was referred to Major Ramsay. He declared , 
the accused to be blameless, and sent in his 
rc]>or£ to the military board. Two of tbe 
members agreed with him, and were about to 
tpiasb the case, when a third recommended it 
for the consideration of the governor-general ^ 
and his council, J otce Persaiid had threat¬ 
ened an action for his demand, but while at 
Agra lie w"as required to give bail to abide a 
trial for the charges brought against liim by 
the government. Mr. Lang, of Meerut, be- 
came responsi ble, J otee Pereaud was allowed 
Ilia liberty, and went to Ijoodiana, from whence 
be fled to Calcutta, thinking that witliin the 
jurisdiction of the supreme court, lie w^ouhl he 
safe from the Agra judge. But the -warrant 
%vas executed in Calcutta, and Jotee Persaud 
was taken to he tried at Agra. In the mean¬ 
time his bail -was estreated, and treated 
roughly. Mr. Lang, a barrister of courage and 
talents, defended Jotee Persaud wdtli spirit. 
Aitliongli the court was composed of a judge, 
a jury, and a prosecutor nominated by the 
government, the defendant was acquitted. 

The trial lasted twelve days, in March, 
ISol, and excited an interest unparalleled in 
the district. India was searched for witnesses 
wdi ere with to procure a conviction; but not 
even then could a case be made out. In his 
defence, Mr. Lang called forward many high 
goveranient to speak of Jotee Per¬ 

saiid’s services and character. After tlie trial 
tlie entliusiasni of the natives broke forth, and 
tbe people offered to carry Jotee Persaud in 
triuinpli from tlie court-house. The Indian 
authorities sought to clear themselves from tbe 
blame which these, proceedings afforded for 
impntiug to them—1st, injustice in not settling 
thnir creditor's just claims; 2nd, ingratitude 
for not dealing liberally with one w hose ser¬ 
vices ivere confessedly great; Srd, breach of 
faitli for not fnl filling the engagements they 
had entered into with Jotee Persaud as an 
inducement to undertake the siqiply- of the 
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army ; and 4th, above all, a vindictive inter¬ 
ference with his proceedings against them in 
the Queen’s Court, by concocting unsustainable 
criminal charges against him in their own 
courts, hy showing, 1st, that they could not 
be expected to pay a debt which waa not ad¬ 
mitted or proved to be justly due; 2nd, that 
Iierc was no ingratitude in tlieir acts, 'wbicli 
ivere founded on justice; Jrd, that tbe delays 
in payment arose from the diflficulties of having 
satisfactory proofs; and 4tii, by stating that 
the investigation had been ordered, and bail 
had been required from Jotee Persaud montbi? 
before he had commenced any action, and pre- 
I vious to his flight to Calcutta. It is impos- 
I sible to come to any eonelusion favour¬ 
able to the authorities in this affair. It is 
niore than jirobable that Jotee was not more 
honest tiian European commissaries are reputed 
to be. That he had his own way of making a 
profit, both by the government and the unfor¬ 
tunate soldiers, and that way not commend¬ 
able, is also ver 3 ^likely ; but lie wag acquitted 
of fraud by tbe very persons which the goveru- 
ment appointed to inveatigate the charges 
which they brought against Viini. Before the 
matter came before a court of law his accusers 
appointed his judges on the tribunal of invea- 
tigation, and they declared him innocent. A 
largo debt was due to the man, and the offi¬ 
cials who had the honour of their country in 
keeping endeavoured to confiscate his claim. 
They, resolutely bent on this course, neverthe¬ 
less made fresh bargains witii him when their 
own official helplessness made him indispen¬ 
sable. They then openly violate their new 
compact, and to uphold the iniquity of tiieir 
proceedings, endeavour to ruin the nitui 
by resorting to subornation of perjury. Tiiere 
is iiotliing ill the worst annals of the days of 
Clive, Vansittart, and Hastings —when tliese 
governors endeavoured to control the cupidity 
andtju’anny of their countrymen—wdiicli sur¬ 
passes the infamy thus openly incurred in 
1851, Lord Dalliousie won no reno-wii by 
Ids own conduct. Accustom ed as be was to 
look personally Into everything, why did lie 
not investigate this affair, mid stop the abomi¬ 
nation before the judges of the land acquitted 
the man, whom his officials, hy such desperate 
and flagrant violation of lion our and honestj', 
sought to ruin. When faith is so often vio¬ 
lated ill contracts by the government at home, 
in eight of the Engliah public, and under the 
lash of parliament and the press, we cannot 
wonder that the like should occur in India, 
were it not for the destruction to the interests 
of the nation wJiicIi is created there by de- 
sti'oying confidence in English honour in tbe 
native mind. 

In 1850 and 1851. Lord Halhousio did 
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■ivliftt lie could to forward public works. Tlie 
Ganges canal Avaa in tlie former year con¬ 
firmed on a scale ot unprecedented magnitude. 
The proceedings of the governor-general 
tluriiig these years, in tlie Panjaubj have heen 
already referred to elsewhere* The year 1850 
was signalised by another great improvement 
in India, that of ahoUshing all punishment in¬ 
dicted by Hindoos or J^Ioh ammo dans, under the 
sanction of the law, upon persons changing 
tiieir religion. This measure was violently 
opposed by all ranks and conditions of the 
natives, who hold tlie principle of coercion in 
religion. One of the provocations to the 
Ecpoy revolt a few years after, was this great 
and salutary reform: would that other pio- 
vocations to that crime had been as ninch to 
our Iiononr! i>iiiing these two yems, police 
and educational improvements were carried on 
under the auspices of Lord Dalhousie^ the 
Tjawrcnces, ]\rontgomeric, and Edwardcs, with 
some success, in Bengal, the upper provinces, 
and the Paiijauh. 

In the civil administration of Madras during 
the general government ol Lords Hardin go and 
Dalhousie, there was much to troublo the 
presidency. Attempts to restrict the liberties 
of the English residents, on the part of the 
government, caused opposition from them 
during the goveruor-geuerahhip of Lord 
Hardinge, and the presidential government of 
the Marquis of Tweeddale. Tlie noble marquis 
persouallj favoured liberty and religious free¬ 
dom, and ill Ids general administration de¬ 
served w’ell of his country. Still, another 
measure of that nobleman produced nuicli dis¬ 
cussion in India, and much discontent among 
tlie natives. In 1S47, a minute of council, in- 
trod need by him, made the Bible a class-book 
in the government scliools. The disturbance 
of feeling on the part of the natives was, ia 
the same year, increased by a decision made 
by the law courts on a question of reli¬ 
gions liberty, A young girl educated by tlie 
missionaries became a Christian, Her mother 
demanded that she should he delivered up to 
her, with the avowed object of coercing, in 
matters of conscience, her Christian daughter. 
The woman's co-religionists made a fierce 
hnbbnh, and treating the matter as a question 
of creed and right, hrouglit it i a to the supreme 
court. The girl being of sufficient age, was 
by the deci’ee of the court allowed to do as 
she pleased. This gave great offence to the 
natives, who insisted that she should ho com¬ 
pelled to resume her former religion, Tliey 
hated liberty, civil and religions, as the genius 
of Brahminism and Blohammedanisra alike 
taught them to do. The minds of the people 
throughout the Madras presidency became 
more and mure agitated by religious intoler¬ 


ance and fanaticism. There was an arrogant 
tone in the mind of the natives on all religious 
questions ■ they spoke, wrote, and acted as if 
they had the right and the power to compel 
the government to set at nought the scruples 
and rights of Christians, and to concede every¬ 
thing to their prejudices. The Mohammedan 
and the Brahmin were as intolerably fierce to 
one another as each was to Christians. At 
Gnmsoor human sacrifices were attempted, 
and the whole district became disturbed, so 
that military interposition became necessary. 
An extension of greater religious liberty to 
tbo army further marked the era of pro¬ 
gress in ^Madras. Tlie baptism of five native 
girls at Bladras, increased the ferment wdiich 
previous events produced. The Blarqnia of 
Tweeddale left in 1847, Jiaving completed 
many reforms, removed vexations taxation, im¬ 
proved Bladras, put down cruel native prac¬ 
tices, and opened the gate wider for the free 
labours of the missionaries. On the question 
of religious liberty, how^ever, in Madras, as else¬ 
where in India, adhitG s\ih Jitdice h$ €$t. 

Henry Di eke neon. Esq., the senior coun¬ 
cillor, took the government, ad interim^ until 
the arrival of Bir Henry Pottinger, Bart, He 
landed April 7tb, 1848. _ That year was re¬ 
markable for an insurrection of the Bloplalis at 
Calicut, who were only put down after terrific 
slaughter. These men were Mobammedun 
fanatics^ 

** itea of thti murdei om fiaiully brood, 

To curniii^e aiid tho Koran given.” 

Their custom was to commit some furious 
and sanguinary outrage upon Christiana and 
Brahmins, more especially the latter, then, 
exultiug in having gained *^,the surest way to 
heaven” by a passage of blood, shut them- 
tielves up in some mosque or temple, and de¬ 
fend it with a determination to sell life as 
deai'ly as possible, and pass to paradise and 
the prophet from the sword or eliot of their 
adversaries. Many conversions were made 
to Christianity among tlie natives after the 
arrival of that functionary, wiio regarded them 
with no favourable feeling. In 1850, a yonng 
native embraced Christianity; hia friends and 
Ills wife's finends forcibly withheld her from 
joining him. He appealed to the supreme 
court on a writ of habeas corpus. Slie ^vas 
by the interposition of the judges restored to 
Mm. The natives treated this act of justice 
and righteous kw^—wdilch was as much in their 
favour as in that of the Christian—as an inva¬ 
sion of their rights, their right to persecute. 
It is curious that in the vocabulary of Anglo- 
Indians, Madras is called *'the benighted 
presidency,” whereas there are more native 
Christians and more schools in it, in propor¬ 
tion to population, than in cither of the other 
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presidencies* In the early part of Lord Har- 
dinge*& government, Bombay was under the 
preBidential sway of the amiable and enlight¬ 
ened Sir George Arthur, a good man, a good 
soldier, and a good governor* After his re¬ 
tirement in 1846, Sestoek Robert Reed, Esq,, 
senior councillor, assumed, pro te^npore^ the 
reins of power. In 1847, Sir George Russell 
Clerk arrived as governor of that presidency. 
Sir Jamsetjee fJeejeebhoyjthe celebrated Parsee 
merchant, much honoured by the previous 
governor, received additional honour from Sir 
George. Scinde was that year placed on the 
same footing wdth other British provinces, 
thus eoinpleting the act of unprincipled inva¬ 
sion and spoliation with which, in the history 
of that interesting region, the English name 
has been dishonoured. 

In 1849, Lord Falkland arrived as govemor, 
in the room of Sir George Clerk, Then arose 
the discusBion about the rajalik of Sattara, of 
which so much was heard in England* Tlie 
rajah died without heirs. The government 
refused to recognise the principle of adoption 
aacred to native law all over Asia, The ra- | 
jall's territories were annexed. His legal 1 
successor (legal in view of native law) claimed 
the throne, and hired advocates of eloquence 
and popular acceptance in England to urge his 
claims upon the justice of the English people, 
parliament, and court. Those claims were 
urged in vain ; a spoil was to be gathered by 
the Indian government, and when that was 
the ease, the voice of Asiatic custom, or Mo¬ 
hammedan law, however formally recognised, 
was unheard. During Lord Falkland's 
government of Bombay, education, especially 
in English, made rapid progress. In 18S0 
many discoveries were made of the corruption 
and cruelty of the native officials ; many of 


them were dismissed from their offices. In 
1861 disputes arose between the British 
I government and the Kissam of the Deccan, 
which were not creditable to the governor- 
general, or to England, An account of these 
must be reserved for another chapter. 

It became obvious that the leading feature 
of the policy of Lord Dalhousie was “ annexa¬ 
tion,'' He had annexed the Punjaub, confis¬ 
cated the cloniinion of the Rajah of Sattara, 
minor etates had been quietly disposed of, and 
now demands were made upon the Nizam of 
the Deccan, incompatible with his rights and 
j dignity to grant, and to British honour to de¬ 
mand, The policy of his excellency appeared 
to be an exemplification of 

The good oJd rule, the simple plan. 

That they shonld take who Jjave ths power; 

That they should keep who can/' 

The temper of India at tlm time was not 
favourable to such a policy, Hia excellency 
was wwied of this. The certainty that ae 
state after state w^as brought within the com¬ 
pany's red Une” (as old Knnjeet Singh would 
sa>0s native gentlemen of ability, civil and 
military, woirld be debarred of all hope of 
I rising to eminence; and ae no scope would be 
left for amhition, their disloyalty would in¬ 
crease, and sedition and revolt employ their 
energies. Events would of themselves, in 
their own time. Have brought these countries 
under British sway, but Lord DalhouBie, 
like men who make haste to he rich, and 
pierce themselves through with many sorrows, 
provided a herita ge of grief, and blood, 
and shame for his country, by the haste of his 
ambition. It may be, it probably was, an am¬ 
bition for her glory and aggrandizement, not 
ills own; but the principle, and its operations, 
worked all the same against her. 


CHAPTER OXXIII* 

GOVEKKMENT 01 THE MABQUIS OF BALHOUSIE FROM 18cl {conUnusd) — CONDUCT OF THE 
GOVEKNOR-GENERAX TO THE NIZ.AM, AND ITS RESULTS-^AFFAIRS OF OUDE^THE 
SECOND BIRMESE 'WAR—TREATY WITH DOST MOHAMMED* 


Gibbon, the celebrated hietorian, remarks, 
“ Darkness is favourable to cruelty, but it is 
also favourable to calumny and fiction/* This 
remark applies to tlie negotiations and diplo¬ 
macy of our Indian empire. Deeds of annex¬ 
ation like that of Scinde and the rajalik of 
Sattara were contrived, and e.xecuted, after a 
^rtuous diplomacy of pretences, before the 
English public could hear anything about it. 
Even the court of directors, almost always 
unfavourable to aaiiexation, were helpless in 


the hands of the board of control and governor- 
generals, who did for a long aeries of years 
pretty much as they pleased, in spite of the 
protests of the company. It is true that the 
directors, in a fit of unwonted spirit, might 
recall a governor-general, as they did Lord 
Elleuhorough, but this exercise of their ac¬ 
knowledged right would be talked down in 
tlje clubs, wrote down in the organs of 
government, disapproved of in parliament by 
the membera of the mliiistr^^ and denounced 
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by the ministerial hacks in both houses* The 
real power of the company had been gone 
from the days of Pitt—their virtual power 
from 1833. 

In 1851 Lord Dalhonsie demanded from 
tbe Ni^aiu of the Deccan that he should give 
up to the British resident nt Hydvahad* a 
portion of his territories of the annual value 
of £370,000, until his debt due to the com¬ 
pany was fully liiiuidated. The resident was 
empowered to occupy with troops the country 
demanded, in case Ms highness refused com¬ 
pliance. 

The rektioTis of the nizam at that time 
to the British government of India were 
extremely delicate, and much dissatisfaction, 
real or feigned, ivas expressed at Calcutta 
w'itli the way in which hie highness governed 
his donimions. His state was, in fact, tri¬ 
butary, and he w'as held responsible for its 
good government according to an English 
standard, to which neither he nor hie subjects 
had any desire to conform themselves. He 
was unable to cultivate any independent ex¬ 
ternal relations. He dare not make treaties 
or alliances, except under the direction or 
control of the governor-general of British 
India. He w-as indebted heavily to the 
English government for the pay of troops 
ostensibly used in his service, really employed 
to overawe him and his subjects. He was, 
by treaty, to maintain an army in alliance 
with the British, to be placed at their disposal 
whenever they might require such assistanee. 
This treaty he probably never intended to 
observe; at all events he acted without seem¬ 
ing to feel its obligation, as was customary 
With all the native princes* One of the advo¬ 
cates of annexationf wrote at the period to 
which reference is here made, in toiins w'hich 
so accorded with the policy of Lord Dal- 
housie, that it would seem as if the policy of 
annexation had been deliberately adopted, 
audits application determined upon in refer¬ 
ence to all the native states, and that the 
w^ord had gone out to aU concerned in the 
East India interest to hold it up* At all 
events the number of books and pamphlets 
insisting upon the annexation policy wdiieh 
were published in 1850-52, ■was very re¬ 
markable* The work referred to contains 
the following bold assertion of tlie policy in 
reference to the Deccan, Oude, the states of 
Central India, and all the territories governed 
by princes born there* Goncemiag the nizam, 
the WTiter observes:— 

* The reader will remember that this is the name of 
the metropolitan city of Soindo, aa well as of Lho Beecan. 
See the geographical mid descriptive portion of ihia work. 

t Horace St. John j Misi&ry qf i/te CofiqueiU 

tn India t CoIhLiru, I*ob4oii, ISoS* 


A population of nearly eleven millions is 
ground under his sway; his finances are in 
irretrievable confusion; his mlnistera prey on 
him, he preys on the people, and daily the 
process of disorganization and decay is going 
on, while the prince sits on a throne which 
would not last one year without the assistance 
of the East India Company. Anarchy and 
oppression consume the resources and deso¬ 
late the face of a beautiful province, with an 
area of nearly a hundred thousand square 
miles. 

Tins is an organized crime against hu¬ 
manity* It is for the British government 
to redeem the state of Hydrabad from the 
demoralization and poverty with which it is 
afflicted, and to spare its reputation the 
reproach of conserving an authority exercised 
only for the vilest of purposes. Corruption, 
profligacy, oppression, jiractised in all the 
departments of the nizains administration, 
enteeble and impoverish the country, and it 
is a shame that the English nation should 
lend itself to the support of a government so 
irretrievably weak and immoral, or to the 
further injury of a people already debased, 
degraded, and undone* Charity may ascribe 
to the nizam the virtue of good intentions, 
but it is scarcely wise to adopt the Jesuit 
principle of dividing his motives from his 
acts, and judging him by the philosophy of 
Escobar. When a sovereign is aet up by 
British authority, one question alone is to be 
answered—-Is he fit or able to reign ? If he 
is, then there is no need of a contingent foree 
to uphold him on his throne. If he is not, 
every aid extended to him is an offence against 
the people he oppresses* The nizam*s domi¬ 
nions, however, will inevitably, sooner or 
later be absorbed in our own, and humanity 
will bless the occasion which rescues a fine 
country and a large population from the 
double curse of a tyranny at once feeble and 
destructive*” 

Concerning the other states Mr, St. John 
says:— 

"'" With still more justice may these criti¬ 
cisms be apphed to the principle of upholding 
the King of Oude. He is, as his prede¬ 
cessors have ever been, a feeble, cruel, faith¬ 
less despot, and we are the janissaries of his 
sangninary power. We have lately been 
assured by an Indian official, high in the 
estimation of the company, that he has seen 
the tax-gatherers in the territories of Luck¬ 
now, lighting their way through the country 
wdth the flames of forty villages at one time, 
set on Are because the wretched fiilmbitants 
were unable to satisfy those vamp ires—the 
agents of an oriental exchequer* It would 
I be difficult, with the utmost license of style^ 
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to dmw an exaggerated picture of tlie anarcliy 
and impoverishment which prevail in Oude, 
under a prince whose imbecility renders hie 
Hubjects equally contemptible with himself—^ 
Jraco lie fa forte gente fraca. Whenever 
the British governiiient determines, therefore, 
to be consistent in its justice, it will do, what 
the king’s want of faith gives it autliority at 
any moment to resolve. It will withdraw its 
support from him; he will assuredly fall; 
and it vvill remain for tlie company, instead 
of keeping up a standing army to defend a 
people which has been robbed of all that was 
worth protecting, to undertake the duty wdiich 
nttaches to an imperial power, and make late 
atonement to Oade for all the misery with 
wddcli it Las been afflicted under its native 
governors. 

"'In hfepaul, there does not appear any 
]ireseut necessity for luteiference, or in ISTag- 
pore. But in the Gwalior state, the politics 
of Hydrabad seem to be continually repeated. 

A score of small states arc dependant on this 
—the hereditary domain of Seindiah’s family* 
The Guicowar's dominions, under the Baroda 
residency, present a picture of similar demo- 
raliaation, which it is vain to cry o\u against, 
unless the whole territory is to he immediately 
annexed; for the subsidiary and the protec¬ 
tive system is inseparably bound up with 
those evils. 'While the British states occupy 
an area of G77/)00 square miles, with a popu¬ 
lation of ninety-nine millions, the subordinate 
native stales occupy an area of G^10,000 square 
miles, witli a population of only fifty-three 
millions; and thus one-half of India, with a 
third of its inhabitants, is under an iueffleient, 
if not a destructive government, upheld and 
lirotected by the British arms* 

The whole of these ought gradually to be 
annexed, and the fiction of native sovereignty 
abolished. Were it a harmless fiction, it might 
be allowed to continue; but it is essentially 
injurious to India; and if in clmracterieing 
the company’s administration of its own pro¬ 
vinces, I employ terms of elevated panegyric, 
in dwelling on the system which upholds the 
coarse and savage tyranny of Oude, and the 
teeble and pernicious government of Hyd- 
rabad, I liave no language to express con¬ 
scientiously my views except that of unquali¬ 
fied reprobation* The English people have 
to be instructed that their representatives in 
support, at Lucknow, a king whose 
atrocities are ferocious, even in comparison 
with the usual acts of oriental tyrants; that it 
protects in Cashmere a ruler who flays a man 
alive because he fails to pay his tax; and that 
in Hydrabad, a miserable creature, the victim 
of his ministers, as well of Lis oivn imbecility 
and vice, is maintained in power because the 
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Britiali government, averse from conquest, de¬ 
sires to preserve its character for moderatiuir. 

Every year, however, that these evils arc 
permitted to exist, will increase the difficulty 
of removing them, as well as the necessity we 
shun. Infallibly the rotten state of Hydra- 
bad will, soouei% or later, be incorporated as 
an integral province of our empire, and the 
longer this annexation is delayed, the more 
heavy and slow must bo the labour of reclaim- 
ing it from barbarism to civilization. The 
ordinary question of history is thus reversed 
It is not whether we liavc a right to con¬ 
quer (for the conquest is already made), but 
whetlier, iiavlug conquered, we have a right 
to fmjiose on the provinces we liave subdued 
cruel and feeble princes, whose only ambition 
is to gratify tJieir degrading lusts, and wlmse 
sole p 0 we r is on e of d e stru ct ioji * G nil t, u n d e r 
these despots, is insolent, and niuocence only 
is not secure. There is no iavv imposed to 
cvirb their licentious iviJI, u hich is enforced 
under a prerogative derived from ns. Every 
principle of morals, and every political maxim 
is thus violated and defied* AMicn an imperial 
government assumes the privilege to appoint 
viceroys, they should be charged to distribute 
justice and preserve peace, not to riot in the 
excesses of despotiam, or give autiiority to 
pillage and assassination, The unhappiness 
of those populations is enhanced by contrast 
with the felicity of their neighbours* It is 
futile to muse over the pleasant vision of 
creiiting new Indian states, tinder lungs of 
Indian blood, who may receive the lessons of 
civilization Ironi us, 'VYe cannot proselytise 
these princes to humanity* They will not 
embrace our ethics; we must recognise their 
crimes* \Ye may be gentle and caressing to 
them, but they will be carntjices to their 
l^eople* We have dreamed too long over tliis 
idea* TYe have no moral authority to uphold 
them, and they have no claim to bo upheld, 
for the prescriptive Hght to plunder and 
oppress any community is a vile and bloody 
fiction* The regeneration of such powers k 
impossible* It is time to relinquish the fancy* 
The more we delay, confiding in a better 
future, the further will the chance be driven. 
" The hope is on our horizon, and it files as 
we proceed*’ ’’ 

These words arc exponent of the Dalhonaic 
policy, as thoroughly as if written by liis 
lordship himself. 

It is needless to trouble the reader with a 
long account of events, which in their detail 
offer no interest. It would be a recital of 
much the same story were we to show how 
one little state after another was swallowed 
lip by great imperial England* The Deccan 
was a grand prize, and it was seized without 
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compunction. The Englisli resident made hU 
demands i the nizain \yas in no hurry to con¬ 
cede them. Troops were ordered into his 
territory, 

Thronghout the year 1849-50j much dissatis- 
liiction existed at Calcutta with the govern- 
inent of Oude. It is believed that even so 
early as the close of the Avar in the Puiijaubj 
Lord Dalhousie had contemplated the annexa¬ 
tion of that kingdom, the independence of 
which was held to be a sacred thing by both 
Mohammedan and heatlien all over India, 
Lord Hardinge Imd visited that province, and 
remonstrated Avith the king upon the mis- 
governtoent of his dominions, in violation of 
his especial treaties with the English, One 
of the earliest acts of Lord DaJhousie was to 
send Colonel Sleemaii thither to investigate 
the state of the country. That officer tra¬ 
versed the whole of the Oude dominions^ and 
l]is report wslb most unfavonrahle. The 
country must have sadly deteriorated since 
the days of Bisliop licbeiv for no two accounts 
of any place could be more in contrast than 
that given by the divine and that by the 
colonel. Heber, liowever, took but a cursory 
vieAV of the country; Sleeman investigated 
its actual condition. The enemiea of Lord 
Dalhousle, and of the East India Company, 
affirmed that these accounts Avere got up by 
the colonel vsith a view to Bustain Lord Dal- 
liousie in folloAving out his policy of annexa¬ 
tion, When, at a later date, General On tram 
AA’as sent with the ostensible object of recoil- 
ciliug matters, and of recalling the king to a 
sense of duty in reference to his people, and 
his treaty obligations with the English, simi¬ 
lar allegations were made, and General Otifrani 
was criminated in a way such as his rectitude of 
character forbids those who know it to believe. 
The differences AAdtli Oude became more com¬ 
plicated and serious, until the final act of an¬ 
nexation by Lord Dalhousie set at work the 
elements of rebellion and mutiny, which lived, 
hut b 1 umbered, in tlie heart of India, 

The year 1850 began in the serenest tran¬ 
quillity. India was in perfect repose. The 
AA’ara of Lords Auckland, Ellenhorough, Har- 
fliugejandDallionaie, had added fourteen mil¬ 
lions sterling to the public debt of India, aud 
eAAalloAA'ed up besides six millions sterling of 
the current revenue. It aa^qs expected that 
Lord Dalhousie Avotild prosecute peace by all 
means, and above all things avoid any attempts 
to enlarge the British territory, as it had been 
found by experience that tlie extension of 
British dominion lessened its security, and in¬ 
creased the debt, AAutliout any eommeusnrate 
advantage. During 1850 and 1851 these 
pleasing expectations Avere realized, notAvith- 
standing that in Oude, that realm of political 
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storms. Lord Dalhousie and liis agents Avere 
playing with the lightning. On the north¬ 
west frontier the Afreedees gave some trouble, 
and Peshawur, the old cause of contention 
betweenATfghan and Sikh,was the cause of dis¬ 
putation and negotiation between Aflghan and 
E ngli&hm en. Si r C ol i n Cam pb ell found o cc n - 
pation for the freebooters of the frontier, 
although his operations AA^erc not very success¬ 
ful, and his co-operation Avilli Calcutta not very 
harniouions, Eailways and electric telegraphs 
engaged the attention of the directors at home, 
and the councils iu India. Laws fav^ourable 
to religious liberty and education Avere also 
enacted, and improvements of various kinds 
devised and partly applied. 

Dor many years the gov^ernment of Ava had 
been on unfriendly terms Avith that of Calcutta, 
and early in the year 1852, the arrogance, 
ignorance, and folly of that state, led once 
more to an appeal to aiuns to settle perma¬ 
nently the diSerences Avhich could not be 
otherAvise adjusted. 

SECOND BIRMESE WAR. 

A neAv viceroy of tlie Emperor of Birmah 
took up his residence in Eangoon. He seemed 
animated by a keen hatred to the Enghsb, and 
a resolution to avenge the disasters of the 
former war. His condnet was at first insult¬ 
ing only, AA'hich Avas borne tamely by tbe 
English, A\dio dreaded the expense of another* 
Eivmese war. This endurance of affront pro¬ 
voked its renew'al and aggraA^ation, nntii it 
became intolerable. The property of English 
subjects vA^as injured or invaded ia various 
Avays, and it became necessary at last to de¬ 
mand redress. Peaceful means Avere tried in 
vain; Commodore Lambert was sent AAith a 
ship of the line and some war-steamers. The 
commodore Avas receiA ed with much haughti¬ 
ness, and acts of violence still continuing, he 
was compelled to exceed his instructions, and 
m ake a o me ac d v e d emon s tra ti ons o f fo rce. All 
Europeans Avbom the viceroy could seize 
Avere cast into prison, the rest found shelter 
on board the Britisli ships. The dilatory 
policy of Lord Dalhousie throughout the con¬ 
test enabled the Birmese to gain confidence, 
and organize resistance; prompt and decisive 
action, AAdien an appeal to arms became inevi¬ 
table, would have saved many valuable lives, 
and have prevented much expense and trouble. 

On the 24th of February, six steamers Avere 
dispatched from Bombay to liladras to embark 
troops for a Birmese eampaign, under the 
command of General Gothvin, Avho, as colonel 
of a regiment, had served in the previous war 
with Birmah. The troops consisted of two 
European and four native regiments, with four 
corps of artillery, cJiiefly Europeans. It was 
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the 29tli of March before the armament left 
the roada of Madras. A few days previous 
(the 2otli) a force similar m all respects to 
that which left the roads of Madras, was dis¬ 
patched from Calcutta. The total mimher of 
men, exclusive of the iiaval service, did not 
much exceed eight thoiisand. An ultimatum 
had been sent by the governor-general, ivhich 
ran out on tlie 1st of April. An officer was 
sent to Rangoon to obtain a reply—ho was 
fired upon. This act the Burmese Imew well 
%vas contrary to European custom in wmr, was 
regarded as dishonourable and barbarous, and 
would excite strong resentment Admii^al 
Austin took command of the naval portion of 
the expedition. Roth the naval and military , 
commanders were advanced far in life, were 
inactive in their habits, and feeble from years. 
This circumstance excited much painful com¬ 
ment, to the effect, that notwithstanding all , 
the nation had suffered from partisanship and 
routine in the selection of commanders, the 
system remained the same, as if incurable by 
any amount of calamity or experience. 

On the 5th of April Martaban was attacked 
by the Bengal force, and easily carried, The ' 
Madras troops arriving on the 7tb, were in 
time to participate in an attack upon Rangoon, 
The place was stockaded, and garrisoned by 
twenty-five thousand Birmese troops. The 
pagodas on the heights were fortified, and 
contributed much strength to the defence. 
The enemy fought in the way they had done 
in the previous war, and their defences were 
not much improved, but strong ; their cannon 
were of heavier metal than in the former war. 
The stockades were cannonaded and bom¬ 
barded, and some of them stormed ; a maim© 
force, consisting of eighteen hundred men, 
contiibivtiug prominently to the victory. The 
British lost seventeen men killed, one hundred 
and thirty-two wounded, and two officers from 
sun-stroke. The capture of Rangoon led to 
the immediate return of the inhabitants of 
Pegu, who hated th© Birman yoke, and placed 
themselves willingly under the protection of 
the English. The British commander was 
one of those dilatory old generals, in wliich 
the civil authorities so frefluently delight. He 
Tvas desirous of doing nothing during the 
rainy season, from May to October, but the 
Eirmese collected in such force at Basse in, a 
place of importance up the leaser Irriwaddy, a 
branch of the greater stream bearing that 
name, that it became necessary to dislodge 
them f at all events, so the general thought. 
He accordingly ordered four hundred Euro¬ 
peans and three hundred sepoys, with a corre¬ 
sponding comjdement of artillery, sappers^ and 
miners, to accomplish that object. Tim fore© 
descended the Irriwaddy, and ascended the 


minor branch to Basselu. The importance of 
steamers in expeditions of this nature was de¬ 
monstrated. This was an arm of war of the 
power of w'hich the enemy had formed no idea, 
and their surprise, confusion, and dismay at 
its development, were very great. About 
seven thousand men sheltered in stock¬ 
ades defended the approaches to Bassein. 
The EugKsh, joined by a detachment of' 
marines, mustered about one thousand. They 
found behind the range of stockades, a mud 
fort, mounted with heavy guns. After an 
in effectual fire on the part of the Birmese, and 
I an impatient and gallant attack by the British, 

I stockades and fort were stormed, and the enemy 
fiedj leaving nearly one thousand men kiiled, 
wounded, and prisoners, in the hands of the con¬ 
querors. The Birmese infantry fought badJy, 
except while under cover, but the artiJiery- 
men stood by their guns until they fell, 
pierced by the bayonets of their assailants. 
Major Errington, and a detachment of the 51st 
light infantry, behaved with distingnished 
gallantry. The British left about half their 
number as a garriaon. 

On the Srd of June a small force was sent 
in a steamer to attack the city of Regu, the 
old capital of the province called by that name. 

I One hundred Europeans, as many Bcpoys, and 
a few sappers and miner a, composed the de¬ 
tachment. As the English approached, the 
enemy ran away. The English retired from 
the place without leaving a garrison, when the 
Birmese came back, and perpetrated great 
cruelties upon the Pegnans for their hospitable 
reception of the English. During the remain¬ 
der of June the weather was inauspicious for 
I active enterprises, and very trying to the 
health of the troops. General Godwin's pre¬ 
vious experience of the climate was not thrown 
away, liis sanitary arrangements were skilful 
and successful. He sent to Calcutta earnestly 
desiring reinforcements, which ought not to 
have been needed; a sufficient force for the 
objects of the expedition should have been 
sent ill the first instance. The reinforcementB 
he required were sent, consisting of a few 
squadrons of light cavalry, a few troops of 
horse artillery, a field battery, some sappers 
and Miners, and a few battalions of infantry. 
The governor-general also visited the seat of 
war, and conferred with the commander-in- 
chief as to a plan of future operations. 

In July an expedition was nndertaken 
against Prome, which was opposed in its pro¬ 
gress up river, but diapersiug the enemy's 
parties, it arrived, without loss, upon the rear 
of the Birmese general's army. The rein¬ 
forcements had not yet arrived, and some 
ajiprehensions were entertained that the enemy 
might be found in such overwhelming numbers 
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as to defy attack. A couple of volley a were 
exckaiiged, and tlien tke Eirmese took to 
flight, leaving beliiud tkem twenty-eiglit guns, 
their standavda, camp equipage, and the gene¬ 
ral's barge. It was Septembev before Prome 
was captured, which was accomplished with¬ 
out incurring any resistance that deserved the 
name. The British did not garrison it, and 
when rein fore emente arrived the enemy were 
again in possession, and determined, if possible, 
to hold it. An obstinate conflict ensued, but 
the dispositions of General Godwin and Briga¬ 
dier McNeil rendered the enemy's resistance 
productive only of destruction to Iiis own 
troops. General Godwin's capturing and re¬ 
capturing of places caused much fatigue to the 
troops, and the loss, especially by cotip dc 
soIcU, of several ofScers. Tliere was a want 
of consistent and comprehensive plan on the 
part of the general's expeditions, which made 
them exhausting to his army and expensive to 
his country. \Yheii Prome was the second 
time captured, there lay a force of six thousand 
Eirmese near the place, who held the town in 
ohservation. Nothing could have been more 
easy than the dispersion of these men, wdiicli 
the general refused to attempt until more 
troops w'ere placed at his disposal. It was 
rumoured in the army that Ida excellency had 
an objection to terminate the w^ar too soon. 
Small detachments w’ere ordered up by him 
from Kangooii witli so little Judgment that 
they were beaten in detail. It then became 
necessary to send from Bangoon a force of 
fourteen hundred men, including a newly 
arrived detachment of SiJcli irregular horse. 
This brigade swept the country of the enemy. 
At Pegu, eight thousand men drew up in line 
and awaited a charge, by wJ>ich they were 
broken and dispersed. The Sikh cavalry 
proved themselves most efficient, pursuing and I 
cutting down the enemy's cavalry with zeal 
and courage. 

On December 28th, tSo2, the governor- 
general, by proclamation, declared Pegu an¬ 
nexed to the British dominions. He also de¬ 
clared that he contemplated no further con¬ 
quests, but should the King of Ava refuse to 
hold friendly intercourse -with the British 
government, he would conquer tlie wdiolo Bir- 
inese empire. This proclamation produced an 


important result—a revolution at Ava on the 
part of those wlio were opposed to the con¬ 
tinuance of the war; the king was deposed, 
and his brother reigned in lus stead. While 
thesG things w'ere going on, hostilities were, as 
in the previoUB war, waged from Arracan. 
The British marched thro ugh the Aen Pass, 
taking the stockades in flank, by which it was 
blocked up, and slaying or dispersing their 
defenders. This circumstance also contri¬ 
buted to the revolution. Negotiations w'erc 
opened with the new emperor, and by July, 
1853, the Eirmese troops had retired from the 
vicinity of Pegu, upon the dominions of Ava 
Proper. The feeling, hoever, was not ami¬ 
cable, and reason existed to doubt the sin¬ 
cerity of the new Birman court. The 
demonstrations made by the governor of Cal¬ 
cutta, of a Arm intention to hold Pegu, had at 
last their due effect, and towards the close of 
1854 relations were established aa amicable 
as the Birmese will allow themselves to 
maintain witli any foreign government. The 
year 1854 was not remarkable for any operations 
of a hostile kind in India, but affairs in Oude 
waxed worse and rrorse, and the policy of an¬ 
nexation by Lord Dalhousie, in reference to 
that country, was plainly developed, although 
not acLually accomplished, 

In 1855 amicable relations were established 
with Dost htobammeci, the ruler of Affghan- 
iatan, who had proved himself an acute poli¬ 
tician. Hyder Khan (his son Akhar, the 
enemy of the English, Jmd fallen a victim to 
the political jealousy of the other chiefs, and 
was poisoned) came down to Peshawur, and 
negotiated a treaty, by which Dost Mohammed, 
against whom we had made war in A%haa- 
istan, was recognised by the British govern¬ 
ment. This chief had been governor of 
Ghizni 'when the British stormed that place. 
The treaty w as negotiated with Mr. JoJiu 
Lawrence, brother to the Captain George 
Lawrence, who accom]>amed Sir W. Mac Nagh- 
ten to the quasi-friendly meeting with Akbar 
Khan, and who saw the brother of Hyder 
Khan murdor the English minkter. 0 te 7 ti~ 
pora mutanturj el cum iilos /'' 

Both tlie years 1854 and 1855 were in 
India years of adininistrative improvement 
and material progress. 
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CHARTER 1S53-4. 


The charter of 18SS-4 placed tlio Hast India 
Company in a position to the board of control^ 
to the cabinet, ami to tlie country, eo essen¬ 
tially diifereut from its previous leiafions to 
liny of tJiese so a roes of power and authority, 
that its history up to ISdl merges in the 
general political histoxy oi the J^ngiish go- 
vemmenL A relation of what transpired in 
the board of directory \\'ouId prove iminte- 
reating, luilesa to readers connected with either 
the company or with India, During all that 
time, the directors wore engaged in struggles 
with the board of control, to retain some 
IVagineut of the power wIucIl %vaa all But 
entirely wrested from their hands. The 
hoard made use of the name of the company 
and of tiie directors to screen itself from re- 
eponsihility. If the policy pursued hy the 
English cabinet was iiiipopular, the orators 
and organs of the press, %vho served the 
former, placed all evils at the door of the 
latter; if occurrences in India pleased the 
English people, the cabinet took all the credit, 
fn the one case the directors of the East India 
(■ompany were represented as mischievous 
and incompetent, in the other they were 
treated as cyphers; it was the president of 
the hoard of control, or the govern or-gen era], 
or both, hy whom all the good was accom¬ 
plished, The directoi's held their toiigues,— 
some from timidity, some from party sym¬ 
pathy with the cabinet of the day, others to 
please the court; men of quiet and reserved 
dispositions among them said notliiug, it was 
their habit to he silent; if they did make a 
demon strut ion, they were threateixed with the 
abolition of their power, and some of the 
government faction Avould be instructed to 
ask some pointed and insulting question, or 
make a motion, which would at least afiord 
ail opportunity for conveying the impression 
that the company v^-aa no longer of any nse to 
India or to England, that it was an obsolete 
existence, and tlie sooner it became defunct 
the Letter. The most Bhaineless falsehood 
aud effrontery were resorted to, by successive 
govenunents, to brow-heat the directors, uu- 
dermiue the influence of the company, and 
clutch the patronage which, by law and 
justice, belonged to the directors. The 


directors were almost invariably for a policy 
of peace; the board of control and its nomi¬ 
nees, the governors-general, were generally 
the abettors of aggrandisement nad war. 

Scarcely were the arraugeinents of 188^3 
made between the board of control and the 
directors, than the former resumed its offi¬ 
cious, inaoleut, and domineering poJfcy. Ear/y 
in 1831 an application, on the part of the 
crown, w-as made to the Xing's Bench for a 
mandamus, to compel the court of directors, 

“ under the act of 1793,” to transmit certain 
despatches to the East ludies, they having 
been directed to do so by the board of com¬ 
missioners for the affairs of India. These 
despatches related to claims made upon the 
King of Oude by certain unprincipled adven¬ 
turers and money-lenders. The directors 

were unwilling to interfere, to embroil either 
pie company or the government of India in a 
matter where they were not called upon by 
right or duty to take any part. The govern¬ 
ment might have waited a short time, as the 
act of 1888 would have come into operation 
on the 22nd of April, 1834. The board, 
however, would show its authority and domi¬ 
nate, aud, therefore, insisted upon immediate 
compliance. Such was the general spirit in 
wliicli busiuess between tlie two boards was 
conducted. The cry raised against a double 
government was factitious, it meant simply, a 
demand upon the company to give up w'hat 
inUronagc and authority remained with them, to 
the minister for India. Double government, 
properly speaking, there was none; for the 
board of commissioners or board of control, 
whichever way it might be called, generally 
enforced its views, and nearly always with a 
high hand, and in a spirit and mode uncon¬ 
stitutional and improper. The firmness of 
the directors in the case of the maiulamus 
prevented its execution. They protested 
against the folly and wickedness of the whole 
affair, aud the deputy oh air man preferred auy 
consequence rather than inflict upon his con¬ 
science the stain of signing such a despatch. 
The matter became known to the public, 
tlie newspapers took it up, public opinion was 
for once with the directors, the board of con^ 
trol became afraid of that public opinion it 
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had so often, by scandalously faithless ineans, 
misled and prejudiced against the directors 
and the company. Lord Ellenborough gave 
notice of a motion in the lords, and this 
caused Earl G rey and bis ministry to mabe a 
precipitate retreat. Throughout the whole 
of liis political career, Earl Grey was a 
haughty and factioi^s enemy of the company, 
and when in power betrayed a jealousy of the 
court of directorn, and an engernees to grasp 
then' patronage, which, probably, no other 
minister had sliowii. Lord Ellenbomngh de¬ 
manded tlio reasons wdiy the board of control 
refused to proceed vdth the mandamus, Earl 
Grey replied that lie did not hnow. On the 
5th of Blay Lord Ellen bo rough brought for¬ 
ward his motion, and uttered a withering 
denunciation of the conduct of the ministry* 
The Duke of 'Wellington, in one of the most 
sensible and earnest speeches he ever de¬ 
livered in parliament, followed in the same 
stra in * Tli e lord s -eh an e ellors o f Engl a n d a n d 
Ireland delivered eloquent harangues for the 
purpose of making the motion a party ques¬ 
tion, in wliicK they did not succeed. Finally 
the house of lords voted against the govern¬ 
ment, who winced more under the exposure 
than the vote. It was a vote of censure by 
the house of lords of the immorality and in¬ 
justice of Lord Grey's government in its Indian 
policy, and of its tyranny and unconstitutional 
treatment of the court of directors. On the 
Sth of May Mr. Herries moved in the com¬ 
mons for the same papers refused, but ex¬ 
torted, in the house of lords. The govern¬ 
ment, intimidated hy their defeat in the upper 
house, mado no resistance. Sir Eobert Feel, 
and several of the most eloquent members de¬ 
nounced the conduct of the cabinet, the board of 
con tro 1, an d of i ts c h i ef, M r. Gra n t. No n e o f £ he 
members, on either aide, espoused the cause 
of the ministry, except Mr. Joseph Hume, 
Tliat gentleman, always so liberal in liome 
ahairs, eo w-atchful of the public expenditure, 
and so useful generally, sympathised in 
colonial matters, especially in East and West 
Indian affairs, with selfish and class interests. 
His mind was habituated to partial and unjust 
views of colonial affairs by siding with West 
Indian slavery^ of which ho was the industrious 
and but little scrupulous champion. The 
defeat of the board of control, in the attempt 
to coerce the court of directors into an inequit¬ 
able and impolitic line of action, rankled in 
the hearts of the ministry. The nature of the 
defeat, its modits operandi^ the public ex¬ 
posure attending it, mortified, but did not do 
more than partially check Lord Grey's enmity 
to the company, which he communicated to 
the heads of his party, A sliort time, there- i 
fore, was only permitted to elapse before the I 


board of control renewed its aggressive policy 
towards the directors. Changes of ministry 
occurred at brief intervals, which established 
the Whigs in office for a time, more firmly, 
altUougli until much diminished prestige. Sir 
John Cam Hobhouse became president of the 
board of commissioners for the afiairs of India. 
He was a more courteous, but more iuaidious 
and less candid enemy of the company than 
Mr. Grant had been. Indeed, presidents ot 
the board seemed to think that the real object 
I'or which they were a]q}ointed was not to 
co-operate with the directors for the better 
government of India, hut to study and apply 
such tactics of opposition to tlie East India 
company as would soonest destroy It, and 
turn over to the coteries who constituted 
ministries that valuable patronage which the 
directors possessed, and for which the parlia¬ 
mentary and party politicians hnngered. 
The chief offices in India were not conferred 
on the company's best servants, or on persons 
selected from any class of Englishmen pecu¬ 
liarly fitted for them, bnt u]>on political par¬ 
tisans. In proportion as India was ruled by 
the board of control It ceat^ed to be governed 
for the people of India, or of England, and 
W'as governed for party purjiosea and party 
patronage. During the twenty years whicli 
elapsed between the act of 1883, and the 
act of 1S53, for the regnlation of the com¬ 
pany's affairs, the directors showetL an im¬ 
provement in the spirit of their administration 
which no impartial person, acquainted with 
the history of the company, can deny. 

In Augnat, 1834, b. new feud, as fiercely 
maintained as the last named, broke out 
between the two divisions of the ‘^double 
government." On the resignation of Lord W. 
Bentinck, Sir Charles JHetcftlFe, ex o^$cio, 
assumed tli e vn eate d post temp ore. Tli e 

cli re c tors, i ii v i e w of th e higl i t a 1 en ts of S i r 
Charles, his great experience of India, and his 
moral influence, deemed it inexpedient to dis- 
turh his possesaton of office, and confirmed 
him in his charge. This, as a matter of course, 
enraged the hoard of control, and a long and 
painful controversy arose* That Sir Charles 
possessed all the qualifications for the high 
office to which he rvas designated was not 
denied hy the board ■ tlie president placed his 
objections upon the narrow ground of patron¬ 
age. Sir Charles was a servant of tlie com¬ 
pany; the office, in the opinion of the cabinet, 
ouglit to be lield by a servant of tbe crown. 
The grand question for the public, as to the 
fittest man, was left out of view by the 
ministry. A place was wanted for a minis¬ 
terial party-man, and, therefore, tlie exeeJIeiit 
and enlightened appointment made by tlie 
directors should be overturned* India and 
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Indian appointmenta liad been, at last, tho¬ 
roughly bionght \vithin the range of the 
disputes of home party factious,—an evil 
against which all statesmen, conversant with 
India and its peoples, had warned successive 
0 * 0 vernmerits* This contest contimied until 
January, 1885, when Bir Eohert Peel came 
into power. That minister was as much bent 
as his predecessors upon despoiling the com¬ 
pany of their patronage, but he did not pro¬ 
ceed to do so in the high-handed, haughty, in¬ 
solent manner displayed by Lord Grey, Lord 
J* Bussell, and Mr, Grant, He thought it pos¬ 
sible by sly and slow methods, not less surely 
to accompiish the same end. He began his 
ministerial career by conciliating the directors, 
in which he completely succeeded; and, acting 
in harmony, Lord Heytesbury was nominated 
to the office. Sir Charles Metcalfe being pro¬ 
visionally named as his successor. Sir Robert 
Peel failed to secure the support of the com¬ 
mons. The Whigs again came into power, and 
they resumed aiithorLty in the same arrogant 
spirit towards the company. They refused 
to recognise Lord Heytesbnry, although he 
had been smorn into office. It was one of the 
most discreditable party moves of the age. The 
public disapprobation was strong, but the 
Whigs braved it. Discussions fierce and pro¬ 
tracted wero maintained in parliament, which 
seriously damaged the government, and dis¬ 
played the party animosities which it cher¬ 
ished, in a most unfavourable light. 

On the 6th of May, 1836, the chairman 
and deputy chairman of the company ad¬ 
dressed a letter to the president of the board 
of control, an extract from which will show 
the just sentiments by which the court of 
directors was at that time animated :—The 
court do not forget that the nomination of 
Lord Hoytesbury was made, and bis appoint¬ 
ment completed, during the late administra¬ 
tion, But this fact, connected with his re¬ 
moval by the present ministers, fills the court 
with apprehension aod alarm, as respects both 
India and themselves. It has always been 
the court's endeavour in their public acts, and 
especially iu their nominations to office, to 
divest themselves of political bias ; and in 
the same spirit they now consider it to be 
their duty frankly and firmly to express their 
decided conviction that the vital interests of 
India will be sacrificed if the appointments of 
governors are made eiibsorvient to political 
objects in this country; and if the local autho¬ 
rities, and, through them all public eervants, 
are led to feel that tenure of oifice abroad is 
dependant upon the duration of an adminis¬ 
tration at home ; and, further, that the revo¬ 
cation of an appointment, such as that of Lord 
Hey tesbury, for no other reason, so far as the 


court can judge, than that the ministry has 
changed, must have the effect of lessening the 
authority of the court, and consectuently im¬ 
pairing its usefulness and efficiency as a body 
entrusted with the government of India." 

Whatever effect tliis letter may have had 
upon the convictions of the cabinet, it had 
none upon their policy. The general public 
had little opportunity of judging of the argu¬ 
ments and motives of the directors, for, uu- 
fortunately, they had such a repugnance to 
publicity, and so habitnally neglected to throw 
themselves, however strongly in the right, 
upon the judgment of the coiintry, that their 
battles with the board of control were fought 
JR the dark. The board, however, through 
its agents in parliament, and by tlie press, 
stirred up the country by the reiteration of 
mis representation Si From these causes the 
public had seldom an opportunity of judging 
except irom ex parte statements. Fierce 
debates ensued in parliament; the ministry 
refused all papers and corrcBpoEdeBce which 
might throw a light upon their motives and 
conduct. A motion was made to compel 
their production ; Sir Robert Peel spoke with 
peculiar eloquence and effect in condemnation 
of the conduct of the ministry, but the vote 
was made a party one by the government, and 
the motion for the production of papers was 
successfully resisted. Bir 0am Hobhouse and 
Mr. Vernon Smith were especially remarkable 
in the debate for their party feeling and dis¬ 
ingenuous arguments. The appointment of 
Lord Heytesbury was triumphantly resiated 
hy his whig antagonists. Mr. Edward Thorn¬ 
ton haa jnstly obiterved upon the transaction 
—“ It was one of the strongest instances on 
record, in which a power was exercised witliin 
the strict limits of the law, but in a manner 
altogether at variance with its spirit. It was 
one of those acts by which a political party 
loses far more in character than it can poBsibiy 
gain in any other way.'’ The nomination of 
a governor-general by the cabinet was an 
appropriate sequel to the previous conduct. 
After waiting until Lord William Beutinclc 
arrived in England, during which time Sir 
0. Metcalfe conducted the government in a 
manner not at all in accordance with the 
policy of liis successor. Lord Auckland waa 
nominated. In a previous chapter this pro¬ 
fligate and calamitous appointment has been 
made the subject of comment. It is only 
necessary to say here, that it was profligate, 
because it was a mere party nomination to 
the government of a great empire, and that it 
was made purely to confer a good office upon 
a confederate, irrespective of his merits. That 
it was a disastrotis appointment, the history 
of Lord Auckland s incompetency as governor- 
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general of India, already given, has abundantly 
shown. Ill tlie years immediately follow ing 
these transactions, the company and the board 
of commissioners were much occupied by the 
relations of England to Persia, and the gravest 
dificnesions took place as to the designs of 
Eiissia upon Hindostau by way of Persia. A 
sufficient account of the policy and proceed¬ 
ings of the company and the English govern¬ 
ment was given w'hen relating the transactions 
preliminary to the Affglian Tvar, so as to render 
unnecessary a further detail of them in con¬ 
nection wdtli the disctissions in the court of 
directors and the action taken by that body 
and the board of control* 

Por some years but few disputes occurred 
between the two boards. The disaster atten¬ 
dant on Lord Ancklanrrs policy Jed to hot 
discussions in parliament. The Whigs de¬ 
fended their measure with very little regard to 
the justice of the defence. The press, how¬ 
ever, teemed with severe articles, some of a 
sarcastic nature, turning into ridicule the 
claims of men to govern an empire whose 
judgment was so much at fault in nominating 
the lieutenant of a province j others of the 
“ leaders were severe, stern, written with 
dignity, and political knowledge. The wars 
in Afghanistan, Scinde, and in China, led to 
many discussions in parliament, and the 
thanks of both houses w^ere voted to the officers 
by whom victories were achieved. 

The appointment of Lord Ellenborough to 
the government of India ^vas another instance 
in w'hich the board of control exercised its 
authority to the disadvantage of India and of 
England, in spite of the company. In the 
nominationof Lord Ellenborough It is true no 
active opposition was offered by the court of 
directors, for It was well known how useless 
such opposition would have been. Hia ap¬ 
pointment w^as, liowever, against the general 
opinion of that body, and of paiiianieiit, and 
of the country. His nomination ivas regarded 
as a fault on the part of the Tories, as culpable 
as the appointment of Lord Ancldand by the 
Whigs, He was a man of more ability than 
Lord Auckland, capable of perceiving talent 
in others more readily, of appreciating and 
honouring it more; but he was as much of a 
partizan, and his attainment of so high an 
office was regarded as the result of mere 
party services. His career in India was bo 
injudtcious, involving so much danger and ex¬ 
pense—so fitful, capricious, eccentric, and un¬ 
certain—tliat the directors were obliged at last 
to recall him, without the consent of the board 
of control. This decisive act caused long and 
angry discussions between the board and the 
court. Parliament took up the dispute. The 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Hobcrt Peel de¬ 


fended Lord Ellenborough, justified his follies, 
and extenuated his errors with exceeding 
acrimony towards the company, and in a 
spirit as thoroughly the expression of mere 
party as the Whigs displayed in their dishonest 
apologies for Lord Auckland. The country 
had come very generally to the conclusion 
that appointments to office, in the public in¬ 
terest, was not to be expected from either of 
the great sections of the higher classes, wdio 
divided the influence of parliament, and alter¬ 
nately shared the favours of the court. Tho 
estimate formed of Lord Ellenborough, and 
of his career, by the English public, was that 
expressed in one of the most discriminating 
and eloquent passages in the Rutori/ of the 
British Bmjnre m Indiaj by Edivard Thorn¬ 
ton :—It is certain, however, that his Indian 
administration disappointed his friends; and 
if a judgment may be formed from his own 
declarations previously to his departure from 
Europe, it must have disappointed himself. 
He went to India the avowed champion of 
peace, and he was incessautly engaged in war. 
For the Affgban war be w^aa not, indeed, 
accountable—he found it on Ms hands; and in 
the mode iwhich *he proposed to conclude it, 
and in which he would have concluded it, but 
for the remonetrances of his military advisers, 
he certainly display ed no departure from the 
ultra-pacific policy which he had professed in 
England* The triumphs with which the ])er- 
severance of the generals commanding in 
Affghanistan graced his administration seem 
completely to have altered his view^s ; and the 
desire of military glory thenceforw^ard sup¬ 
planted every other feeling in his breast. Ho 
would have shunned war in Affghanistan by 
a course which the majority of his countrymen 
would pronounce dishonourable. He might 
without dishonour have avoided war in Scinde, 
and possibly have averted hostilities at Gwa¬ 
lior, but he did not. For the internal im¬ 
provement of India he did nothing. He had, 
indeed, little time to do anything. War, and 
preparation for w^ar, absorbed most of his 
houra, and in a theatrical display of childish 
pomp many more were consumed, With an 

extravagant confidence In his own judgment, 
even on points which he had never studied, 
he united no portion of steadiness or con¬ 
st an cy. His purposes were formed and aban¬ 
doned with a levity which accorded little with 
the offensive tone which he mauifeated in their 
defence, so long as they were entertained. 
His administration w^as not an illustration of 
any marJeed and consistent course of policy; 
it was an aggregation of isolated facts. It 
resembled an ill-construe ted drama, in which 
no one incident is the result of that by wbich 
ft was preceded, nor a just and natural prepa- 
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ration for that wliicli ifj to follow, Evevytliing^ 
in it etandd alone and latcoimected. His in¬ 
fluence sbot across tlie Asiatic world like a 
meteor, and Lnt for tlie indelible brand of 
sbame indented in Scinde, like a meteor its 
memory ■w'^oukl pass from tlie mind witli its 
disappearanceIt is astonishingly strange 
that fourteen years after his recallj under cir- 
cunistanees so discreditable to liiimelf, lie 
should have been made minister for India, 
with a seat in the cabinet of the government 
of the Earl of Derby, again to be driven from 
office by the voice of public opinion, in con¬ 
sequence of bis party spirit, and incornpetency 
to deal with Indian affairs. It is if possible 
still more strange that his renewed errors 
found abettors among those to wdiom the re¬ 
sponsibility of the government of this great 
empire were committed, and hia conduct dis¬ 
cussed in the spirit of faction, not of patriotism. 
His party had learned nothing during all 
these years, as his appointment to such an 
office proved, and the faithless defence of his 
conduct also proved, when public indignation 
left it impossible for the government to retain 
his eervices. 

The decisive act of the directors in Tccalling 
Lord Ellen borough gave a fresh stimulus to 
the board of control to watch every opportu¬ 
nity for invading their independence. The 
double government %Yatked badly, not because 
of its constitution, but because the higher 
classes represented hy the government of the 
day were anxious to gain the entire patronage. 
It w^as impossible to govern India wdth a 
steady and consistent policy while this was the 
case. Professor ^^ulson was right when he 
wrote that some influential and independent 
body must always be maintained between the 
English cabinet and the people of India, if 
that country be governed with imjpartiality 
and a constant intelligible policy. The more 
j;iower tlie board of control assumed, the 
less attention paihaiuent paid to Indian 
aflairs. If India, or an Indian governor, were 
to be the subject of debate, the par- 

liameiitary benches were well filleci; if the in¬ 
terests of India, of England in India, of the 
V elation a of our oriental possessions to the 
empire, were to be discussed, the benches were 
empty of all or nearly all but those bv whom 
the ministerial whip, or tlic member wdiose 
motion was to he debated, ''made a house," 
Mr. Hornce St. John, in his work entitled 
British Oonquests in Jndm, has trul 3 '' ob¬ 
served : it h ether the popular legislature ia 

educated to an acquaintance with 
the history, the religion and laws, manners, re- 
fiources, indm^try, trade, arts, castes, classes, 
opinions, prejudices, traditions, local feelings, 

* Vol. vi., clos^ of Lluj kisf oiy. 


actual condition, or wants of India, Bcema to 
admit of little doubt- Such knowledge h Etill 
peculiar to a few, Tlie technicalities of the 
most abstruse sciences are not more unintellL- 
gible to the general bod}^ of persons in this 
country, than the very names of Zillab and 
Sudder courts- Some who possess tliia infor¬ 
mation in a greater or less degree, desire par¬ 
liament to adopt the whole legislative control 
of India, heeanse thc}^ imagine every member 
is equally well instructed with themselves; but 
from 1834 to 1852, small eliange in this respect 
is observable. Wiienever Asiatic topics were 
then introduced, they were listened to impa¬ 
tiently, treated with indiflerenee, and eagerly 
dismissed.^’ >Sueh subjects arc not only unin¬ 
teresting, but obnoxious, to the general bod}’’ 
of the house. This feeling is no more than 
natural in that senate. It is the prevail]ug 
tone of the country, which is undoubtedly very 
ill-acquainted with the social and political 
state of the East, 

“ Oonseqnently, nothing can be more dan¬ 
gerous than to trust to pailianieut alone for a 
watchful and wise administmtion of the details 
of Indian affairs. It may, and generally does, 
decide justly in great controversies on impe¬ 
rial policy ; but if ever the minute and subor¬ 
dinate points are forced on the daily and con¬ 
tinual attention of parliament, it will assuredly 
resign their Bettlemeiit into the hands of the 
ascendant statesman of the day*’|* It would 
give him, what a prime-minister has himself 
described as a dangerous and unconstitutional 
amount of power, a power which should excite 
the jealousy of all in this nation who are 
attached to our institutions.That minister 
without a corrnpt sentiment in his breast, or 
a corrupt practice in his own sehenre of actioji, 
will assuredly", under tlie conditions of Ids 
political existence, employ the power and 
patronage thus confided to Ids muII in obtain¬ 
ing the command of parliamentary supremacy.” 

From the recall of Lord Ellenborough to the 
appointment of Lord Dalhousie, various use¬ 
ful laws \vere passed for India by the imperial 
parliament—these could not be enumerated 
and described except in a history of the sta¬ 
tutes regulating Indian affairs. Bir Henry 
Hardinge and Sir Hugh Grough, it has been 
already observed in passing, were raised to 
the rank of peers, the former to that of a vis- 
cotint, the latter to that of a baron ; and sub¬ 
sequently Lord Gough ivas promoted a step 
in the peerage. Pensions w^ere also conferred 
upon these noblemen, and their heirs male 

* la aa important debate ia the com mo as (Jhvy, 
1852), scarcely forty members would remaiu to Jiear iiie 
subject discussed. 

f Wihon, ix., 563. 

i Earl of Derby: Speech, April 2, IS52, 
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wltliin t^ya generations ; various rewards were 
distributed to the naval and military officers 
who distinguished themselves in the Chinese 
war^ and to the military officers who served in 
Cwalior and the two Punjaub wars* Promo¬ 
tion was not bestowed on a liberal scale to offi¬ 
cers of inferior rank, non-commissioned officers, 
and soldiers. Thanks were given in parlia¬ 
ment to the great actors, civil and military^ 
who took the leading parts in the great trans¬ 
actions which passed in India up to the time 
when Lord Dalhousie resigned hia govern¬ 
ment* He was himself promoted a step in 
the peerage* The appointment of that noble¬ 
man to the momentous responsibilities of 
governor-general of India, was due to the 
influence of the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
J^obert Peel. The latter regarded him as "a 
promisingyoung man," a description scarcely 
appropriate to the office of govornor-genDral 
of India. Sir Robert considered him a dis¬ 
ciple of his own ; and was proud of that tact for 
aclministi ative routine which Sir Robert suc¬ 
ceeded in imparting to Mr* Gladstone, hir. 
Sidney Herbert, his omi son Frederick, and 
others of his pupils in parliamentary and offi¬ 
cial service* There Nvas no difficulty, there¬ 
fore, in gaining the nsa^iit of Sir Robert to 
the nomination, but Lord Dalhousie, like Lord 
Elleuborough, w'as essentially the Duke of 
Wellington's nominee* However just his 
grace in the administration of armies or 
peoples, he was never a warm advocate for 
promotion for merit* He held tlie principle 
of aristocratic i>atroiiage to he perfect* Those 
who were his own warm admirers had always 
good chance of high office, provided they pos¬ 
sessed tact for business (a sine gitS nm with 
the duke), were well born (anotlier in dispen¬ 
sable requisite), and were endowed with bold 
and active habits, or were presumed to be so* 
Hence Sir Henry Hardiuge, the Napiers, the 
Somersets, Lord Raglan (as he afterwards 
became) especially, and Lord Dalhousie* All 
these men were smari in business, or exact 
and regular in routine, or bold and energetic* 
None of tiiese men possessed genius, or even 
large capacity, except the Napiers* The duke 
himself had no confidence in tlie prudence of 
Sir Charles or Lord Elleuborough, hut all these 
men were upheld and abetted by him, as were 
others, from the action of the causes Just 
alleged. AH were clever men, fit for liigh and 
important, hut aubordinate offices* Perhaps 
Sir Charles Napier, in spite of his overbearing 
temper and rashness, had ability for the office = 
of governor-general of India ; none of the rest 
had the qualities necessary for a post requiring 
such various and nicely balancod qualifications. 
Rumour ascri bed motives for th e appoi iitmeii t 
of Lord Dalhousie which did not increase 
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either the political or personal reputation of 
the duke* No doubt his grace believed that 
Hardinge, Ellenbormigh, and Dalhousie, were 
all competent for tlie office* He was couBcien- 
tious in the support he gave them, but had 
they not been connected with himself, and 
had they not been idolaters of bis genius and 
liis glory, he would have judged them with a 
stern impartiality, whicli he did not exercise 
in reference to them* No govern or-general 
that ever served England in that office had tlie 
ability for it that the duke himself possessed, 
wdio seemed to have an intuitive perception 
of the character of the peoples of India, and the 
way to deal with them* It is, however, indis¬ 
putable tliat those whom he patronised in the 
office of govern or-gen era], while they made a 
career brilliant and eventful, involved the em¬ 
pire in much alarm, occaaioned vast bloodshed, 
perpetrated gross injustice, ruled the people 
arrogantly and tyrannically, alLhough with 
administrative energy and ability* 

III the year 1853 it became necessary to 
determine the netv constitution of the East 
India Company, as the charter of 1833, which 
came into effect in 1834, was only to last 
twenty years. It would be tedious and unin¬ 
teresting to place before onr readers the dis¬ 
cussions wliicb occupied tlie attention of par¬ 
liament on this Bubject. It is, however, 
necessary to give a succinct account of the 
important changes which then took place. 

On June 3rd, 1853, Sir C. Wood introduced 
in the house of commons a hill for the govern¬ 
ment of India, W'hich, with some slight modi¬ 
fications, became law. The principal features 
of this measure may be tlius epitomised —* 
The relations of the board of control end the 
court of directors to remain as before* The 
thirty members of the court to be reduced to 
eighteen; twelve elected in the usual w^ay, 
and six nominated by the crowm from persons 
w’ho liave resided in India for ten years, eitlier 
as servants of tlie company, or as merchants 
or barri&tera. 0ne-tliird of the whole niimher 
to go out every second year, but to be again 
eligible. The directors to receive salaries of 
£600 a year, and the eh airm an and depiity- 
chairman £1000 a year. No change was 
made in the general control whicli the gover¬ 
nor-general exercises over the Indian govern¬ 
ment ; hilt a lieutenant-governor of RengnI 
w^as to be appointed; the lieutenant-governor 
of Agra to be continued; and a new preei - 
dency on tlie Indus to be created. A com¬ 
mission to he appointed in England to digest 
and put into shape the draughts and reports 
of the Indian law-commission appointed in 
1833* It was also proposed to enlarge the 
legislative eouncii; giving the governor-gene¬ 
ral power to select two councillors, the heads 
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of the pTesideneies one conncillor each, and 
maldng the chief-justice of the Queen's Court 
and one other judge memhera, in all twelve; 
the governor -general to have a veto on their 
legislation. The privilege hitherto exercised 
by the court of directors of nominating all 
atiidents to Haileyhuiy and Addiscombe to 
cease, except in respect to the appointments 
to the military service, which were still to re¬ 
main in their hands. The admission to the 
colleges, and consequently to the service, to be 
tlirown open to public competition ; properly 
qualified examiners being appointed by the 
board of control. The act to continue in force 
until parliament should otherwise determine. 


I On the 20th of August the act was passed, 

I On the second Wednesday in April, 1854, it 
provided that the eighteen directors under the 
new constitution should he appointed. This 
provision was carried out according to law, and 
the authority of the old court ceased on that 
day, A more enlarged description of the act 
of 1853, which came into operation in 1854, 
would be imnecessary, as in a few years, in 
consequence of the mutiny and rebellion of 
1857, tlie East India Oompany's control over 
the political afthira of India was abolished. 
The new act, together with the circumstances 
which led to it, will be noticed in future 
pages of tide work 




CHAPTER CXXV, 

ANNEX/tTION OP OXJDE—LAWS AFFECTING THE TENTJKE OP LANE IN BENGAL. 


It has been shown in previous chapters that 
in no part of India did the agents of the com¬ 
pany hold terms less amicable with a native 
state than in Oude, Both the government 
of that country and the government of Eng¬ 
land violated their agreements. The King 
of Oudo consented to govern his subjects in 
n certain way w^hich accorded wdth the views 
of the company, which declared itself unable 
in conscience or equity to hold up the king's 
government nnlesa his pcojile were ruled in 
a just "way, and so as not to endanger the 
peace of the contiguous British territory. 
His majesty never so governed his people. 
His court w-as infamous, and the country 
impoverished and distracted; nevertheless, 
the people %vere loyal from traditionary and 
fanatical feeling, and the iudejiendence of 
Oude was held to be a sacred thing all over 
India. The English government failed in its 
pecuniary stipulations. Sums were borrowed 
which were never repaid, and borrowed in 
such a manner, and the lender so treated, 
as would naturally leave the impression 
that the borrower never intended to pay. 
Whatever may have been the conduct of the 
kings of Oude to their own subjects during 
the nineteenth century, their assistance in 
money, more especially to the English go¬ 
vernment on occasions of emergency, was 
most valuable, and was not acknowledged 
with gratitude or generosity. The following 
is the language of the author of to Make 
and how to Break a Treaty :—It was 
during the residency of Mr. I. R. Davidson 
that the first Pnnjaub camtjaign was raging. 
All India was looking in terror at the fierce 


and uncertain contest. The enemies of the East 
India government did not hesitate to scheme 
and make proposals for the overthrow of their 
government, Dinapoie and Benares were 
rife wuth intrigue. Whispered messages to 
Hepaiil were daily increasing the uncertain 
position of the East India Company. The 
government paper, that certain criterion of 
the state of public feeling, was at the lowest 
point ever know'n. There was then every- 
tliing to mcluce the Oude government to 
assert their independence, or at any rate give 
themselves airs. One move In that direction, 
and the East India rule would have been 
thrown back one hundred years; and who 
ahall say to what extent the loss might not 
have extended? But no; Oude was firm. 
In the East India government's peril was 
clearly seen Oude's constancy. Her men 
cheerfully given from her own army for the 
company. Her horses at the service of the 
irregular corps, then being raised In hot 
baste, and her minister directed to tender 
every and any aid that the East India com¬ 
pany might require.* These are not wild, 
enthusiastic flatteries. These are the accounts 
of -well-known realities. If Lord Hardmge 
has but an iota of the magnanimity for which 
we give him credit, he will not fail to hear 
'witness to the gallant conduct of Oude on 
this occasion, and we look to him for it" 

Lord Dalhonsie, in hi a annexation policy, 
having fixed upon Oude as a rich province, 
determined to talce it, after the fashion in 
which Lord Ellenborough took Scinde. The 

* The miaistev Newah Amsenood Bowlah received Ei 
letter of thunks on this occasion. 
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agents of tlie noble marquiSj well aware of' 
liis polieyj made representatioiia in harmony 
with it. During the whole period of Lord I 
Dalhousie’s government until the annexation 
took placej the British residents at the court 
of Onde interfered in every matter of govern¬ 
ment, and vrith an impertinence utterly linmi- 
hating to the king. In 1854, the Mng 
banished one Kurrun Hhmud, a Bloonshee, 
for perjury and sedition* This man had been 
the spy of the British resident, who inter¬ 
fered on his behalf in terms of menace and 
insolence utterly subversive of the royal 
authority* The courts of law W’ere inter¬ 
fered with, British troops were ordered out 
upon the eole authority of the resident to 
execute his decisions in cases where lie had 
been imposed upon, and in which in no case 
should he have interfered. The result of 
sneh conduct was to create or increase the 
confusion and disorder in the king's domi¬ 
nions, on account of which the annexation 
w^as afterw^ards ostensibly effected. What¬ 
ever the w^ealmesa or wickedness of the court 
of Onde, the faults of its government have 
this 'extenuation, that it w^as impossible to 
preserve order ’while Lord Dalhonsie's agents 
and the resident were dictating in every 
department* Colonel Sleeman, the English 
representative, ruled as a despot, and dic¬ 
tated as a conqueror- 

On the 5th of December, lSo4, General 
On tram arrived at Lucknow, His commis¬ 
sion w^as to inquire if the reports of Colonel 
Sleeman concerning the condition of Onde 
were correct* The general confirmed the repre¬ 
sentations of the colonel, after a brief inquiry, 
over so extensive a field, of less than fifteen 
weeks. On the 18th of hf arch, 1855, his report 
was made. The general, ho\Yever, toolt care 
to guard himself from responsibility in thus 
bolstering up the annexation project, by de¬ 
claring that he had no knowledge or expe¬ 
rience of Oude, and only reported upon the 
basis of what he found in the records of the 
residency, and what he was told by the 
agents w^hom Colonel Sleeman employed* 
During the time the general was preparing 
his report, diaturhances occurred between the 
Mohammedans and Hindoos, anch as are 
common all over India, This W'as made a 
pretext by Lord Dalhoueie for the vise of 
armed force in the interest of the British 
government. 

On the 18th of June, 1855, Lord Dalhoiisie 
made, what is called in Indian state vocabu¬ 
lary, minute/' based upon the report of 
Outram , itself resting upon the general report 
of Colonel Bleeman, who had been sent to 
Oude to get up such a report* In this minute 
liis excellency placed before the court of direc¬ 


tors a review^ of the condition of Oude, and 
suggested '' the measures which appeared 
incumbent to take regarding it” These 
amounted to the seizure of the revenues of 
Oude, and appropriating the surplus to the 
advantage of the company. The disposal of 
the king W'ae a matter of difficulty, bnt, on 
the whole, Lord Dalhonsie and the council of 
Calcutta were favourable to leaving him a 
nominal sovereignty* The directors and the 
hoard of control approved of the proposals in 
the main, and lell the carrying out of the 
measure entirely to the governor-general's 
discretion. This was intimated in a despatch, 
dated the 21st of November, 1855. By the 
end of 1855, therefore, his excellency was 
invested ’with full power to do as he pleased; 
and he pleased to do that which no doubt 
every member of the council of India which 
now meets in Leadeuhall Street will admit, 
set India in a flame, and was impolitic beyond 
any measure, how^ever foolish or extravagant, 
perpetrated by any governor-general, from 
the day the board of control made the office 
a party oue, and a reward for the members of 
a class. Military preparations were promptly 
made to carry out the plan purposed. 

On the 30th of January, 185€, General 
On tram informed the prime-minister of Oude 
of the intention to take possession of the 
kingdom. To the remonstrances and argu¬ 
ments of liis majesty there was hut one an¬ 
swer, sic volo, sic juheo. It w^as insisted that 
liis majesty sho’tild accept and sign a treaty 
voluntarily surrendering his kingdom* This 
lie refused to do. Three days of grace were 
allowed him for the acceptance of this bill* 
He still treated the proposal with indigna- 
tion. " Accordingly, on the Tthof February, 
1856, Major-general Outram issued a pro¬ 
clamation, previously prepared at Calcutta, 
wherein it was declared that ^ the British 
government assumed to itself the exclusive 
and permanent administration of the terri¬ 
tories of Onde,' and that ‘the government of 
the temtories of Oude is hereafter vested 
exclusively and for ever in the honour¬ 
able East India Company.' Having thus 
assumed the goveimment of Oude, he pro¬ 
ceeded to constitute its civil administration, 
in accordance w'ith instructions previously 
addressed to him for his guidance by the 
supreme council at Calcutta, appointing nume¬ 
rous commiflsionerfl and other qfficers, at large, 
and in some cases excessive salaries, payable 
from the revenues of the kingdom of Oude, 
to administer the affairs of the country in 
various departments. As may fairly be pre¬ 
sumed, to his dbappoiiatment, if not to hie 
surprise, the officials of the Oude govern¬ 
ment all refused to enter the service of the 
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JiiaBt India government. The disLanded Oude 
army declined to enter the regiments which 
were being raisecL Every inducement by 
confronting them with armed regiments to 
prove their helpless position, by tempting 
them wdtli payment of arrears, and with the 
offer of receiving yoniig and old alike into the 
ranks, failed for a long period. They de¬ 
clared they had no arrears to claim from his 
majesty; and one gaHant siibhadar of one of 
the regiments stepped in front of bis comrades, 
and stated, lie bad served bis majesty and his 
forefathers for forty years, and would enter 
no other service. That active offieeiv Briga¬ 
dier Gray, who was pi esent on this oecasion, 
is chaJIenged, if he can, to deny the truth of 
these assertions. In virtue of tlie proclama¬ 
tion, these gallant men, by tlieir conduct on 
this occasion, might be accounted rebels; font 
in spite of the liaks they encountered, they 
thus manifested their devotion to the regime \ 
of their slandered rulers and princes. 

His Majesty the King of Oude having 
determined to repair to England to lay hie 
case before the throne and parliament, applied 
to the lesident for his sanction; but that 
functionary, not respecting the mis for tunes 
even of a king, treated his majesty*s applica¬ 
tion in an imperious manner, and endeavoured 
to deter and prevent him from accomplishing 
his wishes, in order still moi'C pointedly to 
mark his discourtesy, the resident, on frivo* 
Ions pretexts, held to bail Ida majesty’s prime- 
minister, Byed Allie Nuqne Kliau, a noble¬ 
man of royal descent from the family of Delhi, 
and of distinguished rank, who, from the 
conimenceraent to the end of his political 
career has uniformly proved himself a sincere 
and steadfast adherent of the British govern¬ 
ment, and who has received the commenda¬ 
tion of the British authorities. At the same 
time, other high and distiugnUhed oflfieiala 
were held to bail, and placed under e nr veil- 
lauce at Lucknow hy the British authorities. 
The records, public acts, official documents, 
and other papers of importance to Ids ma¬ 
jesty to enable him to establish his claim for 
the restoration of his kingdom, were seized 
hy the resident and his officials. The prime- 
minister, as wc stated, ’waa obliged to give 
security, and to the effect that he would not 
depart from Luckno^v. The same plan w^as 
followed with the minister of linance. Rajah 
Balkishen, and also with the keeper of the 
government records, Baboo Poonin Chum ; 
and the king was thus deprived of the ser¬ 
vices of these officers, and of their testimony, so 
indispensable to the maintenance of his rights 
in this country. An attempt was even made 
to |>revent the king’s own departure by tlie 
arrest of twenty-two of his personal attendants, 


and by the seizure of his carriage horses; but he 
came away with others, and his family have noiv 
preceded him to England, to seek redress foi^ 
this spoliation, at the hands of the English 
parliament, 

“ That no claim might be wanting in this 
behalf, since the confiscation of the Oude 
territory, the royal palaces, parks, gardens, 
menageries, j>lafe, jew'ellery, household fur¬ 
niture, stores, wardrobes, carriages, rarities, 
and articles of tertu^ together with the royal 
museum and library, containing tw'o hundred 
thousand volumes of rare books and mami- 
scri 2 >ts of immense value, have been seques¬ 
tered. The king’s most valuable stud of 
' Arabian, Persian, and Englieli horses, his 
fighting, hunting, riding, and baggage ele¬ 
phants, his camels, doge, and cattle, have all 
been sohl by public auction, at nominal prices. 
Mis majesty’s armotiry, including the most 
rare and beautiful worked arms of ever}- 
description, has also been seized, and its con¬ 
tents disposed of by sale and otherwise. The 
queen mother, to whom General Outraia 
descended to o£^er moae^^ to induce her to 
pers\iade the Mug to sign the treaty, has also 
reason to declare that the ladies of the royal 
household have been treated in a harsh and un¬ 
feeling manner; that, despite their protest, and 
a most humble petition which they sent to the 
political commissioner, they were, on the 23rd 
of August, 1856, forcibly ejected from the 
royal palace of Cbuttar Munzul by officers 
who neither respected their persons nor tlieir 
property, and who threw their effects into 
the street; and that a sum of money wliicii 
had been specially left by the Mug to he 
apjiropriated lor tiieir mainteiianee, was pre¬ 
vented by the British authorities from being 
so applied.” f 

The annexation of Oude was effected 
without a war. The king believed that an 
appeal to the Queen of the United Kingdom 
and her parliament would reinstate liini iu 
his honours, and he discouraged all attempts 
on the part of his troops or people to defend 
his throne. General Outram was appointed 
the governor-generaFs agent for the govern¬ 
ment of the province, and the plan of govern¬ 
ment was as nearly as possible identical with 
that established in the Punjaub. The ays- 
tern of police ^vas that established in Bciude 
by Sir Charles Napier, when governor of that 
province* Tims the year 1856 witnessed one 

* “ His lordsliip in cQuncil will have gathered from the 
translation of the coafereDce which I held with the queeu 
mother, that I promised that lady an annual stipend of 
one lalch of nipees, provided that the king would accept 
the treaty."— Oude P‘ sec pp. 
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of tlie most remarkable events wliicli bad 
occurred in the liiatory of the Britiah empire 
in India: one of tlie oldeet states^ and in alliance 
uuh the East India Company, wag, by the 
simple will of the Engliah governineut, an- 
3 :cxed. It k scarcely necessary to say, that 
the agitation excited by the measure in India 
was very great; at Irrst, the people were 
appalled, after a time they prepared fur mu¬ 
tiny and revolt. 

The coiidemiiatlon of Lord Dalhonsie and 
the government was very strong in England, 
and the severest criticisms were made in the 
public press ujK/n the whole system of our 
Indian government In India, the people 
of Oncle main tain ed a sullen silence, but they 
jru'epared for insurrection ; and, in order to 
make it more effectual, end ea von red too sne- 
ecssAilly to corrupt the Bengal native army, 
wliicli was mainly recruited from Oude and 
the surrounding provinces of British ludin.'^ 
Uufortimatcly, the disposition of the talook- 
dars and soldiery of Oude to revolt was 
shared in by the whole of the iuhahitauts, 
even by those wTio might be supposed likely 
to profit by a chavigs of masters. The con¬ 
duct of Lord Dallioiisie, his miuisters, and 
ullicials, was not calculated to soothe tlie irri¬ 
tation and indignation which his policy had 
created. The state of Oude between the 
annexation and the great revolt has been 
described in a petition to the house of com¬ 
mons, from tlie King of Oude; the following 
extract will suffice:—Since the military 
ucenpation and annexation of the kingdom 
of Oude, the country has been thrown into 
a state of much confiisioin That whereas 
during the reign of the sovereign of Oude, 

• As the flauesation of Oude wasnudoabtedly the maia 
eauseof the dreadful mnthiy of 1857* the reader may wish 
to cousnlt the volutuiuous docunieuEs cstant ou the siihjeet^ 
i [1 doiu^ so, ibe folloft iDg lu&j be perused with interest, 
iu the order which follows : — 

L The treaties concludedhet^Yecn the East India Com- 
ppuy and the rulers of Oude from 1765 to 1837, published 
in the coUectiou of Bast India Treaties, laid before the 
IJousr of iKuds, 24th Jmie, 1853, 

2. The eoiTespondance and minutes of the goverament 
of India amongst the "papers relating to Oude,” pre- 
sefiled to the houses of parliament by comiuaud of Her 
Majesty, 1S5G. 

3. 'J’be TiotifloatEou froiu the Kight Honourable tlie 
Earl of Auckland, Governor-general of India, to Mis Ma- 
jeat.y the King of Oude, 8Lh July, 1839, on the subject of 
the recent treaty uudec date 11th September, 1S37, aud 
His Majesty’s reply thereto sent with the case, 

4. The remoustrance on the part of the governor-gene¬ 
ral of India, Lord HarJingc, delivered to the King of 
Oude, 23rd Novemher, 1S47, sent with the case. 

5. The letter of the Honourable Court of Directors to 
the Governor-general of India, 10th Decemberj 1856, re- 
iative to the assumption of the goyeinment of Oude, 
ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 5th 
February, 1857* 


aud wliilat happiaesg prevailed within the 
kingdom, ao emigration took place therefrom, 
but, Oil the coutrar}", the subjects of Great 
Britain iu HindosUii evinced a disposition to 
immigrate thereto, and settle therein ; since 
tlie aimexatiou of the territory to tlie BritUk 
dominiou, numbers of persons have fled from the 
kingdom of Oude, and unmigration lias wholly 
ceased. That it is computed that not less 
than one hundred thousand persons, including 
civil servants of the government, aud the dis- 
handed troops who have refused to take the 
company’s service, have been deprived of 
their means of subsistence; that the business 
of the country having been transferred from 
the natives to the British officers and forces, 
the retainers of the sjeiniiitiarg have been 
thrown out of their situations ; that the na¬ 
tives holding office as 'writers, clerks, (fee*, 
have been turned nwny and replaced by com¬ 
pany's servants ; that all allowances and pen¬ 
sions being stopped, many of the recipients, 
including members or near connexions of the 
royal family, have been reduced to extreme 
poverty , that the conduct of the British to 
the natives of the louver class ia complained of 
as harsh in the extreme ; that justice cannot 
now be obtained at Lucknow; and that crime 
is committed with so much impunity, that 
even the royal palace itself has been "broken 
into and pillaged of money and je^Yels to a 
large amount ” Lord Dalhousie seems to 
have been aware of the danger, alt hough 
unwilling to acknowledge the cause or redress 
the grievances he had inflicted. He urged 
upon the company and the government the 
necessity of preserving a sufficient force of 
European regiments. He argued, re(][uested, 
entreated, remonstrated in vain, While 
danger was threatening on every hand, the 
authorities in England were withdrawing the 
European regimentg, without sending out 
reliefs, This policy w'as suicidal, and was 
persisted in with an infatuated conceit 
of judgment by the board of control and 
the company, notwithstanding u'arnings the 
most clear and urgent from men of the highest 
authority on Indian affairs, as well as from 
the governor-general. At last the deiioue- 
nient came, the blow ’ivas struck, and all Oude 
burned in insurrection. It is barely Just to Lord 
Haliionsie to show that whatever Ins amhition, 
or his errors in w^orkiiig it out, he was 
prescient of the necessity for keeping up the 
European branch of the army in India, not 
only after the annexation of Oude, but 
throughout his government He saw soon 
alter his arrival the danger of placing too 
much confidence in the native troops, and the 
absolute necessity of preserving in the army 
I of India, in all its presidencieg, a Jai-ger pro- 
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portion of the European element. Several of 
the leading journals of Loudon attributed to 
Lord Balhousie an opposite line of conduct 
and blamed him for the small number of 
European troops in Iiidia when the mutiny 
of 1857 broke out. Nothing eouM be more 
opposed to truth than these allegations. 
Copies of certain despatches and minutes 
during the governorship of India by the 
Marqids of DalhousiCj received hy the court of 
directors, or by the president of the board of 
control, from the government of India, for an 
increase of European troops subsequent to the 
acquisition of the Pimjaub, Pegu, Nagpore, 
Satfara, Jhansi, Berar, or other districts^ have 
been submitted to parliament and printed, on 
the motion of Mr, W. Vansittart, M.P, The 
Marquis of Dalliousie, so far back as Septem- j 
her, ISiB, earnestly requested the addition of 
at least three European regiments of infantry 
to tlie army in India, from winch so large a 
number of British troops had been withdrawn, 
and this request was complied with by the 
India-house authorities. In March, 1849, 
two other regiments of Infantry were ordered 
to be added to the queen's forces in India. 
On the 5th of February, 1853, a secret letter 
was written by the Indian government, con¬ 
sidering the regular force wliich would be 
required for the permanent occupation of the 
newiy-acquired province of Pegu, and recom¬ 
mending that one regiment should be added 
to the number of European infantry in each 
presidency, This increase was ordered, the 
total addition including 71 officers and 2,760 
rank and file. 

In September, 1854, a most important 
minute %vas issued by the governor-general 
in council, and transmitted to the directors of 
the India-house, in which, with reference to 
the then state of India and the war in Europe, 
the diminution of the British force then at the 
disposal of the government of India Tvas most 
earnestly deprecated. The minute appears 
to have been elicited by an order for the recall 
of the 25th and 98th regiments from India 
w'ithout being relieved nntil the close of 1855, 
It illustrates most strikingly Lord Balhousie's 
sagacity, and we recommend an attentive 
perusal of it to all persons in possession of the 
parliamentary paper in which it is included, 
“ The imprudence and impolicy of rreakening 
our force of European infantry at the present 
time,*' writes the marquis, “ will be made 
cindent, I think, by a brief review of the 
amount of f that force wLich Ave actually 
possess, of the position in which wb stand, 
and of the contingencies and risks to Avhicli 
we are liable/' He sbo'ws that the army had 
been very inconsiderably augmented during 
the past seven years, notwithstanding the 


great changes which had occurred in the 
interval, and the vast mass of territory ac¬ 
quired hy recent conquests. He Avarus the 
directors of the danger of countenancing the 
prevalent belief (in India), that Ave Avere (in 
1854) grappling Avith an enemy (the Russians) 
Avhose strength Avould prove equal to over¬ 
power us, by AvitbdraAAUng troops from India 
to Europe; and he reminds them that “India 
has to play her own part in this contest, that, 
unlike Canada and the colonies, she is m 
close proximity to some of those poAA’ers over 
Avhich the indueiiec of Russia is supposed to ex¬ 
tend, and that she is already indirectly affected 
by the feelings to AAhicli the Avar has given 
rise;'* he adds, “it is at least possible that 
those feelings maybe quickened in the hostile 
action AvJiich she AviJl be called upon to meet 
by force of aims/* This spirited remonstrance 
of Lord Dalhousie against the Aveakeiiing of 
our military force AA^as unavailing, for the 
authorities at liome, “ looldug to the exigen¬ 
cies of the war in Europe and the general 
tranquillity of India," coufirmed the order for 
tlie return of the tAA^o regiments. Another 
I long “ minute" Avas iasued by the governor- 
general on the 5th of Febrnary, 1856* In 
this state paper the marquis, foUoAving the 
principles and guidance of Lord Wellesley, 
endeav^ours to determine Avhat are the wants 
of the government of India in respect of 
European infantry throughout the territories 
for w’^hich it is responsible, and to shoAv how 
those AVants may best be supplied. The 
various considerations adduced must lead, he 
thinks, to the couAUCtion that the European 
infantry in Bengal ought to be reinforced, 
and he names nineteen battalions as the 
mimnium force of the European infantry 
Avhich ought to be maintained upon the Ben¬ 
gal establishment;—twenty, he adds, would 
be better, and even more not snperfiuone. 
HaA'ing reviewed the AA^ants of the seA^eral 
preaidenciea in BucceBsion, and in minute de¬ 
tail, the governor-general concludes that the 
mmimum force of European infantry which 
can be relied on as fully adequate for the 
defence of India and for the preservation of 
internal quiet is thirty-five hattalions^—nine¬ 
teen for Bengal, nine for Madras, and seven 
fox' Bombay* Of these tAventy-four Avere to 
be queen's and eleven company's regiments* 
The idea of permanency being essential to 
the usefulness of this force, it aa^s proposed 
by the marquis that the twenty-four queen's 
regiments shonld he declared by the home 
government to be the establishment of royal 
infantry for India, and that a formal assurance 
should be given that no one of these regi¬ 
ments should at anytime be Avithdrawn with¬ 
out relief, unless with full consent of the conrt 
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of directors. It was further proposed to add 
a fourth, regiment of European infantry to 
each of the armies of Bengal and Madras by 
converting two regiments of native infantry 
into one of European infantry ; in each, re¬ 
spectively, disbanding the native officers and 
sepoys, and transferring the European officers 
to the ne^Y European corps. 

The result of these minutes does not appear 
from the returns, hut the public know that 
Lord Dalhousie expostulated in vain. 

While the events which issued in the an¬ 
nexation were passing in Oude, changes were 
being effected in the laws of land tenure in 
Bengal, which, although salutary in tbem- 
selves, led to discontent, and prepared the 
talookdars and zemindars for rebellion. There 
existed great difficulties in the w'ay of reform 
of any kind in India, of which persons in 
England could form no conception. The 
sympathy of tlie people was with despotism, 
and they p»referred freedom to cheat, and the 
chances dependant upon a speculation in 
fraud, to law and justice. When the English 
put forth any enactment which protected the 
oppressed, but which also prevented the op¬ 
pressed from defrauding or imposing upon 
their tyrants, they felt no gratitude for such 
interposition. They were of course very de¬ 
sirous to be released from any disability under 
which they lay, provided the .pow’er which 
rescued tlieni left them still an opportunity of 
resorting^ to chicanery in their dealings with 
otlieiB; but on the w'hole they preferred the 
most grinding tyranny under which men 
could suffer, if it also admitted the precarious 
hope of vvinning hack their own by deceit and 
intrigue. Just laws, dealing equally with all, 
were regarded with aversion, unless where 
some tradition of creed allied such a law to 
long maintained customs. Early in 1856 the 
legislative council took up a measure which 
was designated the Sale law.” It was an 
excellent remedy for some of the greatest im¬ 
pediments to the prosperity of Eengal. The 
measure was introduced to the council on tlie 
authority of no less inipoTtant and compe¬ 
tent a person than Mr. Grant, and was admi¬ 
rably devised for its purpose. It w^ould be 
impossible to give the reader a correct notion 
of the subject 'without detailing the state of 
the land tenure at the time in Bengal, and the 
way in which that tenure worked against the 
progress of agriculture, the settlement of 
European planters, and the prosperity of the 
country. The following description of the 
Sale law/' and of the circumstances ivkicli 
called for it, was 'written by a gentleman then 
on the spot, and famihar with the project, and 
the discussions to which it ga%'e rise :—“ Un¬ 
der the perpetual settlement the whole of, 


Bengal has been divided into estetes held by 
landlords on the tenure of a fixed quit rent to 
the company, While this rent is paid no act 
short of treason can deprive a proprietor of 
his estates. Should he not pay np to the 
hour, Imwever, his estate goes to the hammer. 
In practice few' estates are thus sold, and the 
tenure may he regarded as a free holding sub¬ 
ject to a land tax. These estates, however, 
are often of vast size. The landlord, often an 
absentee, cannot manage them himself. Farm¬ 
ing, in the English sense, he never dreams of, 
and the collection of rents from perhaps 100,000 
cottiers—there ai^e more tlian 2,000,000 on 
the Burdwan estate—is too heavy a task for 
an Asiatic. He sublets it for ever. The 
sub-tenant, whom we call a talookdar, holds 
of the zemindar, as the zemindar holds of 
government In English phrase, lie has a 
perpetual lease from the tenant of the crown. 
T\vo-thirds of the whole land of Bengal is 
thus held, including almost all the indigo fac¬ 
tories, sugar plantations, and European farms. 
The tenure would seem to an English farmer 
rational enongh, Unfortunately, Lord Oorn- 
'wallis, when be established the perpetual 
settlement, in order to secure the government 
rental, arranged that, in the event of failure to 
pay the quit rent, the sale should vitiate all 
encumbrances whatsoever. Whenever, there- 
' fore, an estate goes to the hammer every lease 
upon it is facto void. Because Stowe is 
sold, all the John Smiths on the property are 
deprived of the leases they have paid for* 
The zemindars, thoroughly aware of the law, 
use it in this fashion ;—They lease the lands 
to wealtliy tenants, suffer them to raise the 
value of the property, lail to pay the quit rent, 
and at the consequent sale buy in their own 
estates, under a false name, clear of all encum¬ 
brances. The threat of such a proceeding 
has actually been employed in one instance 
witliin my knowledge to extort money from 
the manager of a great indigo concern* Of 
course with such a tenure improvement be¬ 
came impossible. Men will not lay out capital 
in improving a property their right to whicli 
may be destroyed at any moment 'without any 
fault of their own. They considered them¬ 
selves, with justice, as ten ants-at-will instead of 
leasehold era. The evil has long been felt, but 
hitherto a reform has been considered impos¬ 
sible* It would be, it was alleged, a breacli 
of the perpetual settlement. At last the evil 
became unendurable* Captain Cranfiird, 
manager of the Indigo Company's afiairs, 
agitated the question vigorously. He demon¬ 
strated that the present tenure prohibited ad¬ 
vance* The press took up the subject, assert¬ 
ing that a radical change would involve no 
breach of faith. Officials seized upon the 
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fpestion as soou as there appeared a gleam of 
hope, and at last it assumed a practical form* 
A propoaltion was brought forward, strongly 
supported hy the government of Bengal, for 
]^eepiug leases inviolate in the event of a sale. 
Bo long as the money Lid for an estate would 
cover the government arrear, the leases were 
to be held intact* The new proprietor would 
buy land subject to tlie leases n]>on it* In the 
event, however, of the snna bid not beingsuffi- 
cient to pay tliat arrear the leases must be 
violated and the encunihrances cleared aw'ay. 
This proposal, it is evident, secured thelease- 
bolder in every event but one* A reckless 
£jemindar might grant away portions of his ; 
estate at peppercorn rents till nobody would j 
buy the whole subject to such leases. This | 
contingency ’would be of frequent occurrence, ( 
and Mn Grant therefore Jjas proposed u new I 
scheme* It goes farther than the former one, 
further than the boldest reformers have dared 
to hope* Mr. Grant proposes that every ta- 
lookdar, or permanent leaseholder, shall have j 
tlic riglvt to call iii a government surveyor* i 
If this official on examination reports that the 1 
rent paid under the lease is sufficient to pay ' 
the government rentj ho is secured for ever* j 
AVhatevex" becomes of the estate his lease 
cannot be touched or his rent raised* lie is 
of course hound by his lease to pay the rent 
agreed on wdtli his landlord to bis landlord; but 
the zemindar can no longer by fraud annul Ills 
own agreements, nor can he by folly cause the 
ruin of every one under him. Two-thirds of the 
land users —not Ian do w nor s—of Bengal thus 
exchange tenancy-at-will for a leasehold right. 
They have always contracted and paid for the 
latter form of tenure, but hitherto, from the 
defect of the law, have been unable to secure 
it. The advantage of this refonu to the 
zemindar is scarcely less than to his tenant. 
I t is insecurity which has kept down the price 
of land in Bengal. It is calculated that on the 
average almost all zemlndaries re turn a clear 
2 d per cent, upon the purchase-money ; yet 
thousands prefer the government 5 per cent* 
simply for its security* In other words, the 
fnuds are held to be more secure than lauded 
property in the proportion of five to one. 
Borne other changes have been introduced, 
all tending to increase the security of land, of 
x\diich the following is, perhaps, the most im¬ 


portant r----lIiiherto it lias been daugerona for 
a great proprietor to quit his estate* His 
agent may want it for himself* lu that case 
he fails to pay the government rent. Xo 
subsequent payment is of any avail* The 
estate is put up to anctiou, and bought by a 
bidder employed by the knavish agent* It is 
now" proposed to permit the proprietor to de¬ 
posit in the collector's liands any amount of 
company’s jiaper he pleases. Up to the value 
of tliat paper he is safe* He may go to Eng¬ 
land for two years or ten, or, if lie chooses, he 
may depiosit so much paper that the interest 
shall be equal to the government rent* In 
that case he is secure for ever, happen what 
may. I have described tJiis innovation at 
sojue lejigth, but you will readily i^erceive that 
it alters not only the tenure of land, but the 
whole constitution of society in Bengal. It 
makes the leaseholder a free man* It deprives 
the landowner of a terrible instrument of co« 
ercion, ejectment at Avill, the right to winch he 
had formerly by his own lease abandoned. 11 
creates a class of yeomanry of small free land¬ 
holders, a class most urgently required*'' It 
could not be expected that changes so mo¬ 
mentous would be unopposed; yet for some 
time the parties moat interested, in a scIfiBh 
sense, remained silent, and, in fact, no opposi¬ 
tion was made such as would undoubtedly have 
been offered had it not been lor the impression 
entertained throughout the Bengal provinces 
that “ the Company's Raj ” would soon come to 
ail end. The feelings nurtured in Glide had 
communicated themselves all through these 
provinces, and there was not only a general 
expectation of successful disturbance, but a 
knowledge of the means by which success 
was to be secured* The native landbolders 
were not in ignorance, as were the company’s 
officers, civil and military, as to the military 
revolt then preparing* The rebellion pre¬ 
vented the application of" the Sale law ” by the 
council in its original form, but, while some of 
the reforms then discussed in connection with 
it have not even yet been carried, nuicli has 
been done* The agitation on " the Sale law " 
greatly increased the agitation of the classes 
veil ally interested, but they avoided demon¬ 
strations, hoping that the power that interfered 
with their customs would soon perisli in a new 
and grand struggle* 
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CHAPTEE CXXVX. 

PERSIAN WAE—ITS CAUSES—INVASION OE HERAT— EXPEDITION TO THE PERSIAN GLLF^ 
CAPTURE OP BUSHIRE, MOIIAAIMERAH, AND AKWAZ—PEACE NEGOTIilTED xVT PARIS. 

ITie circumatances wlucU originated tlie Per- ehiu. Y^liat lie clieriahea aUove all is liis 
si an war of ISoti were of the same nature 
as tliOBe wEieli issued in tlic Aflglian war. 

Alinute details of tlie policy of Eussia towards 


ship. — 
independence, and the maintenance of good 
relations with foreign powers." 

Tins letter puts the slialTs policy in tne 


Persia, and, through Persia, towards British | most favourable point of vicw._ The idea of 
India, were given in the account of events j compensation on the side of Adghauistau, foi 
preliminary to that war. f torritory lost on the frontier of^Bussia, pci- 

Altliough peace and, apparently, good re- | vaded tlie Persian court, and it was ^me¬ 
ntions ivere then established, a bad feeliug | thing like a point of honour to take Herat 


lurked in the Persian court. The desire to j w’hciiever opportunity might present itself, 
invade Afghanistan was not abandoned, and j On the 21st of July, 1S51, Colonel Shiel, then 


the Enssian government kept up the bad 
feeling without actually urging P*ersia to a 
war. Eussia was anxious to keep open a 
cause of contention w'hich she might one day 
turn to account, and yet afraid to provoke the 
power of England to any operations in the 
Persian Gulf which might increase her in- 
fhiencc oYer the court of Teheran. "When 
tiie war with Turkey, England, and France 
broke out, Ilussia was of course desirous to 
create a diversion hy the instrumentality of 
Persia, Her instigations took effect only 
wdien a hostile movement of Persia could be 
no long^er of use, peace between the European 
po'wers having been proclaimed. 

The policy of Persia continued the same as 
wdicn it occasioned the Afighan w^nr. That 
policy was expressed with singular clearness 


minister of England at the Persian conii, 
informed his majesty that the vle\vs of Eng¬ 
land, as to the independenco of Herat, re¬ 
mained unchanged. 

During the latter part of 1851 Herat Avas 
much disturbed, and the Idian asked fur 
Persia’s help to maintain his authority. The 
shah promised aid if required, and entered 
into negotiations which had for their object 
to extort certain oriental forms from the khan 
which would constitute recognition of the 
shalfs sovereignty. On the other hand. Dost 
Mohammed of Cabul w^as jealous of Persian 
interference at Herat, and threatened to march 
an army from Candahar, to coimteract the 
shalds policy. 

In the spring of 1852, a Persian expedition 
advanced against Herat. The city was occu* 


by Hoossein Khan, a Persian amhassador, in i pied; various oppressions w’ere^ perpetrated; 
a coinniunication to Prince Metternich, in ■ several Affghan khans were semed and sent 
1S3U. Prince Metteriiich observed upon this ! to Persia. These acts followed assurances tiie 
letter, that it was ^'expressed wltli a precision j most pacific, offered to the English minister, 
scarcely eastern," as the following extract will i Falsehood the most scandalous was resorted 

show: _ i to foi" the purpose of concealing intentions 

The shah is sovereign of his country, and ' dish on eat and aggressivCi. Herat was^ finally 
as such he desires to be independent. There ^ annexed to Persia. hen the cabinet at 
arc two great powers with ‘whom Persia is in | London became aware of these transactions, 
more or less direct contact—'Russia and the t Lord Malmesbury, the minister for foreign 
English power in India. The first has more i affairs, refused to hold intercourse with the 
miiitary means than the second. On the i Persian ambassador. 

other hand, England has more money than | In consequence of the resistance offered 
liussia. The Hvo powers can thus do Persia j by Colonel Sbiel, and his menaces of the 
good tand eviland in order above all to j active displeasure of England, the shah at 
avoid the evil, the shah is desirous of keeping ! last became alarmed, and on the 25th ol 
himself, with respect to them, within the \ January, 1853, signed an engagement re- 
relations of good friendship and free from all nmmeing all sovereignty, and promising not 
contestation. If, on the contrary, he finds to interfere by arms in the affairs of Herat, 
liimself threatened on one side, he will betake but reserving the right to march an army into 
himself to the other in search of the support its neighbourhood in case any other power did 
w'hich he shall stand in need of. That is not \ the like. 

what he desires, but to what he may be j The Persian government, in making so 
driven, for he is not more the friend of one | satisfactory a settlement, threw the English 
than o^he other of those powers: he desires | off" their guard, which was the only object the 
to be with them on a footing of equal friend- ^ Persian court and ministers had in view, 

YOL*n. iu 
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having never intended to perform any of the 
KtipnlationB. The firmness of the English 
minister constrained their observance. 

The temper and spirit of the Persian court 
became intensely irritable towards the English 
ambassador and his suite. A circumstance 
arose which brought this out painfully. On 
the 15th of June, 1854, Mr, Thomson, the Eng¬ 
lish minister, wrote to Lord Clarendon, then 
minister for foreign affairs, informing him 
that he had chosen one Meerza Hashem Khan 
as the Persian secretary to tie British mission. 
This person was courtly, learned, and in every 
way suitable to the office assigned to him. 
Lord Clarendon confirmed the appointment. 
The Persian court immediately persecuted 
the fai^ourlte of the EngiisJi mission. The 
Hon, 0. A. hluiTay succeeded Mr. Thomson, 
and he also favoured Meerza HaBhem, The 
Persian court continued its persecution, and 
finally seized and imprisoned the khan’s -wife. 
Mr, Murray demanded satisfaction for this 
outrage upon the staff of the British misBiou, 
and tlic release of the lady. His demands 
were treated vitU disdain, and Mr. Murray 
felt bound to maintain the dignity of the | 
government he represented by striking his 
flag on the 20th of November, 1855. 

The Persian luime-minister put a report 
into circulation that both Mr. Murray and 
bis predecessor had intrignes wdth the khan’s 
wile, and therefore employed him in the em¬ 
bassy, The Persian premier at last made the 
allegation to Mr. Murray Mmselt^iu a despatch. 
On the 5th of December, after having endured 
many in suits, he left Teheran, 

The Persian court then endeaYOiii'ed to 
transact business with England througli the 
Englisli ambassador at the Porte. On the 
2nd of January, 1856, the Persian cliargi 
d-affairu at Constantinople laid a long com¬ 
plaint before the English ambassador there 
against Mr, Murray, Mr. Thomson, Coiianl 
fc^teveiis, and, in fact, all persons connected 
with the English mission at Teheran. The 
Persian court was as much opposed to the 
consul as to the ministers. The Persian 
ministers drew up a scandalous documeiit 
for publication in Europe, incriminating the 
English ministers at their court of immorality. 
This document breathed a malignant hostility 
unusual between belligerent states, and utterly 
disgraceful in its conception and expression. 
Had all the English ministers been immoral, 
the tact would not have affected the merits of 
the dispute. The sacred ness of the persons 
and property of all persons, Persians or others, 
engaged in the service of the English embassy, 
and of their families, had been violated spite¬ 
fully and without provocation, and for this 
wrong redress was demanded. 


It is probable that all these disturbances 
were got up by the Persian government to 
cover their policy towards Herat, for at the 
end of 1855, Prince Sultan Moorad Meerza 
was sent with a force of nine thousand men 
again at that place. 

The fall of Kara during the war with 
Russia was circulated all over Asia, The 
fall of Sebastopol was not known for long 
after. The Russians had the means of pro¬ 
ducing this double effect. The consequeuee 
was, the Persia ns \^'ere emboldeneu, as were 
also the Ondeans, ami other enemies of Eng¬ 
land in India, The shah determined to 
accomphsli the long-cherislied purpose of his 
court, to annex Herat 

In July, 1856, Lord Ciarendoii caused the 
ultimatum of Ms government to be delivered 
to the Persian charge affaires at Constan¬ 
tinople. He about the same time instructed 
the governor-general of India to collect forces 
at Bombay for operations in the Persian Gulf, 

The ultimatum of the British government 
'was in the following terms:—The sadr 
azim (prime-minister) to write in the shah’s 
name a letter to Mr, Murray, expresamg his 
I regret at having uttered and given currency 
to the offensive imputation upon the honour 
of her majesty’s minister, requesting to with¬ 
draw his own letter of the 19th of Hovember, 
and the two letters of the minister for foreign 
affairs of the 26th of November, one of wldcli 
contains a rescript from the shah respecting 
the imputation upon Mr. Murray, and de¬ 
claring, in the same letter, that no such fur¬ 
ther rescript from the shah as that inclosed 
hercwitli in copy was communicated, directly 
or indirectly, to any of the foreign mifiaioua 
at Teheran. A copy of this letter to be com¬ 
municated officially by the sadr azim to each 
of the foreign missions at Teheran, and the 
subataiics of it to be made public in that 
capital. The original letter to be conveyed 
to Mr. Murray, at Bagdad, by the hands of 
some high Persian officer, and to be accom¬ 
panied by an invitation to Mr, MniTay, in 
the shah’s name, to return with the missiou 
to Teheran, on liis majesty’s assurance that 
he shall be received with all the honoiu's and 
consideration due to die representative of the 
British goyernment; auotlier person of siutable 
rank being sent to conduct him, as mehman- 
dar, on his journey through Persia. BIr. Mur¬ 
ray, on approaching the capital, to be received 
by persons of high rank deputed to escort him 
to Mb residence in the town. Immediately' 
on hia arrival there, the sadr azlm to go m 
state to the British mission and renew friendly 
relations with Mr. Murray, leaving the secre¬ 
tary of state for foreign affairs to accomj)any 
him to the royal palace, tire eadr azim re- 
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ceiviiig Mr, Murray^ and eon ducting him to 
the preserLce of the shall. At noon on the 
foliouing day, the British flag to be hoisted 
under a salute of twenty-one guns, and the 
sadr aziin to visit the loiasion immediately 
afterwards, wkiek visit Mr, Murray will re¬ 
turn, at latest, on the following day before 
noon. Batiefaetion being thus given, and 
friendly relations restored, the Bettleinent of 
the questions of Herat, of Meeraa Hashem 
and of hia wife, remains to be stated, Should 
Herat be occupied by the shah^s troops, his 
majesty to engage to withdraw them without 
delay. Should that city be in any w'^ay me¬ 
naced, though not occupied by the shah's 
troops, his majesty to engage not to allow 
them to occupy it on any account. In either 
case, the engagement being solemnly given, 
the Jintish mission to defer to hia majesty's 
wish, if renewed, respecting Meerza Hashem, 
by not insisting on his appointment at Shiraz; 
the Meei'za's wile, how^evor, to be restored to 
him, and himself to enjoy the security, ciiio- 
lumeuts, and position ottered by the Persian 
government in a former stage of the ques¬ 
tion, The whole of the Gorrespondeuce 
respecting Meerza Hashem may then be 
mutually withdrawn and cancelled, it being 
to be understood that no objections will be 
made by the Persiaii government to the ap¬ 
pointment, as heretofore, of a British corre¬ 
spondent at Shiraz till that and other matters 
can be arranged by a suitable couventioii/' 

The nJtimatum failed to secure redress. 
A series of fresh outrages were offered at the 
embassy upon euch servants of the British 
government as remained there. Tidings of 
the forces clustering at Bombay 2 ‘eaehed Te¬ 
heran, but the Persian, undismayed, ordered 
more troops to he sent to garrison his me¬ 
naced provinces. Orders were sent to Congul 
Btevens to quit Persia, and take the means 
usual in such cases to secure the liberty and 
properly of British subjects, 

Ou the 24tk of Beptember, the president 
of the board of control was requested to for- 
wartl to ludla, by the next mail, orders for 
the expedition to move to the Persian Gulf. 
On tbe IIth of October, Feruk Khan arrived 
at Constantinople as minister plenipotentiary 
of tlie shab. He entered into negotiation 
with Lord Btratfoid de lledcliffe, and con¬ 
sented to terms of i>eace, but raised so many 
obstructions to them in detail ai’feerwaids, that 
no - reliauco could be placed iu the sincerity of 
his iiegotiatioiis. 

On the 1st of November, tffe governor- 
■general of India declared war against Persia, 
Three pro chi nia do us Avere issued by his ex¬ 
cellency, wbieh, when they arrived at Con- 
staniinople, caused the Persian plenipotentiary j 


to “withdraw from all further negotiations, and 
to treat his former agreements as null and 
void. Major-general Ontram, K,C,B., had 
returned to England from Oude, and while 
at home was in consultation with the British 
government concerning the Persian expedi¬ 
tion, He w^as appointed to command it, and 
arrived in Bombay for that purpose. He 
took the command of “ the second division of 
the army of Persia" and proceeded with it 
to the Persian Gulf, The let division, under 
Major-general Stalker, liad already been 
dispatched. The brigadiers of this division 
were Wilson and Homier; Brigadier Tapp 
had charge of the cavalry, and Brigadier 
Trevelyan the artillejy, Wiieii the second 
division arrived at the Gull', Lieu tenant- 
gen eral Ontram holdiiag the command iu 
chiel- that of the second division was reserved 
for Brigadier Havelock, 0,B,, deputy adju¬ 
tant-general of her majesty's forces in India, 
who arrived afterwards. Brigadiers Hamilton 
and Hale commanded the brigades of that 
division. The cavalry of both divisions was 
placed under Brigadier Farol, 0,B. Colonel 
Btuart, of the lith light dragoons, commanded 
the cavalry of the second division. Brigadier 
Hill commanded the w^hole of the artiiiery 
force. 

In the geographical per Lions of this work 
description3 are given of the Persian Gulf 
and its sliorss, and Bushire ia particularly 
describeth A reference to these descriptions 
will enable the reader to follow with some 
ease the proceedings of the troops during this 
expiedilion. 

The arrival of Sir James Outram was fol¬ 
lowed by active operations. The army 
marched round the head of the Bush ire Greek, 
a heavy road, for the most pait of loose sand. 
The army was drawn up in the following 
order:—Two lines of contiguous quailev- 
distance columns. First line: lirst brigade, 
tiust division—her majesty's Gdth regiment, 
and 20th regiment native infantry. First bri¬ 
gade, second division—TBth Highlanders, and 
2Gth regiment native infantry. Second brigade, 
first division-—2nd European light infantry, 
and Tth Bombay ride regiment, native in¬ 
fantry. Second line : 3rd light cavalry (two 
squadrons); 3rd (Blake's) troop horse artil¬ 
lery ; Nos. 3 and 5 hekl-batteries ; one lis- 
salak of Poonah horse. An advance guard 
was formed seven hundred yards on the right 
of all under Colonel Tapp, of the Poonah 
ii*reguiar horse, composed of one troop 3rd 
light cavalry, two guns horse artillery, tu^o 
companies of her inajeaty’e 64th regiment, 
and two companies of 20th regiment native 
ini an try; the rearguard, under Slajor ilmigb, 
consisting of his own, the 2nd Beloocheo bat- 
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tiilioiK aud one troop of Foonali liorse, was | 
drawn up on tlie left. Tlio first night's 
Hvouac was mm of terrible storm i hail 
and rain with Utter blasts swept over the 
erouehing host. Early in the mornhig, the 
inarch w as directed against Brasjoom Before 
une o'cioclr, tlie Persian vklettea were seen 
reconnoitering, Tliey fell hack os the Bri- 
tish approached, and tlie main army was 
soon alter seen in rapid retreat* The ad¬ 
vance guard of the British cainc up with 
the ciieniv's rear, and skirinislied* Tlie 
Persians behaved 'with spirit. One officer 
and several men we re ivmnided, and Briga¬ 
dier Honucr had a narrow escape from a 
hullot w hich pierced his saddle. The eiimnyh 
iiitreiiclied camp feJi into tJie hands of tlie 
English, and large stores of amniunilion, 
food, and fodder which it contained* For 
two days the army rested, so far as marching 
or fighting %vas concerned, hut was busily 
occupied in searching for grain, guns, and 
treasure, said to have been buried by the foe* 
Some quantities of corn and treasure were i 
found, and some guns discovered in the wells. 1 
Udic military governor of Brasjomi was taken 
prisoner, 

Un tiie 7th the army retraced their steps 
to Bushirc, bringing \Yith them much of the 
booty they had acquired* The marcli w^as 
conducted leisurely. After midnight, the 
army was astonished to hear a volley of mus¬ 
ketry in the rear, followed by tlie cannonade 
of two pieces of horse artillery. The shuts 
gradually increased for Imlf an hour, when 
the wBole force became enveloped in a skir- 
misbing fire* The Persian cavalry rode up, 
making every possible noise, shouting and 
blowing trumpets* The bugle-calls of the 
British army were familiar to the enemy, from 
the circumstance of Britisli officers having 
been engaged in drilling bis army a few years 
previously. This knowledge ^vas used to 
create disorder in the British lines. Some of 
the buglers, riding close up in the dark to 
the 78th Highlanders, sounded the ** cease 
fire,” and afterwards, “ lucliiie to the ieft*^^ 
The Highlanders remained steady* The 
yelling, shouting, and bugle-calk at last 
ceased, and the British lay by their arms, 
waiting in silence for the meeting* Before 
dawm five Iieavy guns were opened hy the 
enemy with accurate range, W'Ounding several 
f^filcers, killing aud wounding soldiers and 
camp-followers, aud baggage animals* In 
the morning the enemy was seen with his 
force in order of halt le. 

There is but little information extant of 
the contest wliicli ensued, and of its results, 
cxcc 2 >t what IS contained in Bir James Outramk 
ow n account, wliich is as follows :— 


To /tU Sir H. SommeSt 

CQiiztmnder-iii- chit ft Bombay. 

Camp near Bashire, Ftlj. 10th, 

I jiave the lioBoui’ to report for yoiii' exodlcncy's 
iaformation that the PiTaiaa Kxpcdilionary I'orcc obtained 
a sigTiai victory over the Persiaa army, eouimanded by 
Shooja-oobi^iooJk in person, ou the Stli inst* 

The enemy's loss iii lulled and wounded must have been 
very iiicaL It is impossible to compute the amount, hut 
from the number of bodies Avhiclt strewed the j^rouud of 
coutesi , cxlending several miles, I should say that full W 
must have failcii. 1’wo brass U-pomider guns, with their 
cai'jriages and horses, e!g!it mules, ladea ’with ammmiitioii, 
aud several hunched stand of arms, were taken ; and Ibe 
Persian comujander-in-ehicf| with the remainder of his 
army, only escaped uuniljiJatioii oiviug to the numerical 
weakness of our cai ahy* 

The Joas on our side is, 1 am Imppy to say, compara¬ 
tively small, at Ui hi [table, 1 am intlined to believe, to Ihu 
rapid nJvimee of ear artillcjy and cavaliy, and the well- 
directed fire of the forjner, which almost paralyzed iJie 
Persians from the com men cement. I have, however, fa 
regret Ike loss of Lieutenant hrauklaud, 2nd Eiu'opean 
regiment, who was acting as brigade-major of cavalry, and 
was killed in the first cavalry charge ; CaptaiTi Porbes, 
also, who coTumauded aud inost gallantly led the Brd 
cavalry, and Lieutenant Greentveu, 04lh foot, were aeverely 
wounded. 

llclnrns of the killed aud woxxnded, aud also of the 
ordnauGC stores talieu, are annexed* 

I myself had very little to do with the action, being 
stunned by my horse falling with me at the coiimience- 
ment of the contest, and recovering only in time to resume 
my place at the head of the army sliovtly before the dose 
of this action* 

To Major-general Stalker and Colonel Lugard, chief 
of the staff, IB the credit due for suceeasrully guiding our 
troops to victory on this occasion. 

At daybreak the Persian force,* amounting to between 
6,000 aud 7,000 men, with some guns, was ^soovered on 
our rear left (north-east of our line of march) iu order of 
batile. 

Our art illery aud cavalry at once moved rapidly to the 
attack, supported by tw’^o lines of infantry, a third protect¬ 
ing the baggage* The firing of tlie artillery was most 
excellent, and did great e.vecutioD ; the cavalry brigade 
twice charged with great gallantry aud success} a standard 
of the Kashkoi regidar infantry regiment was captured by 
the Poouah horse, and the brd light cavalry charged a 
sqnarc, and killed nearly the whole regiment; indeed, 
upon the cavalry and artillery fell the whole brunt of Um 
action, as the enemy moved away too rapidly for the iu- 
fanlry to overtake them* By ten o'clock the defeat of the 
Persians was complete* Two guns were captured, the 
gun ammunition, laden upon mules, fell into our hauds> 
and at least 7G0 men lay dead upon the held* The num¬ 
ber of wounded could not be ascertained, but it must have 
been very large. The remaiuder fled iu a disorganized 
state, generally throw-ing away their arms, which strewed 
the fidd in vast numbers, and nothing hut the paucity of 
our cavalry prevenicch Ihcir total dealruction and llic 
capture of the remaining guns* 

The troops bivouaced for the day close to the baffle- 
field, aud at night accomidished a march of twenty miles 
(by another route) over a country rendered almost impas* 
sable by the heavy rain which fell incessantly. After a rest 
of six hours, the greater portion of the infantry continued 


* Guards, tJOb I two Xarragoozloo regiments, 1,6U0; 
Shiraz regiment, 200; four regiments of Sabriz, 800; 
Arab regiment, 900; Kashkai, 800—5,100; Sufeng- 
chees, 1,000* Cavalry of Shiraz, 800 ; Eilkbauee, 500— 
t SUO. Total, 6,000; guns (said to be), IS* 
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tbeir march to Bixshire, whkk they reached before luid- 
uight, thua perform!Dg another moat arduona march of 
forty-four miles under inecssaut rain, hesides fight lug and 
defcatiug the enemy during its progress within the short 
period of fifty houra. The cavalry and artillery reached 
enjup this morning. 

The result is most satisfactoryj and will, I trusty have a 
very hencficial effect upon our Mure operations. 

The greatest praise la due to the troops of all ams for 
their steadiness and gallantry in the field, their extraordi¬ 
nary exertions on the march, and their cheerful endurance 
of fatigue and privation under ciicumstances rendered 
douhly severe by the inclemency of I he weather, to which 
they were exposed without shelter of any hiadi and I can¬ 
not too strongly express the ohligation I feel to all under 
iny command for the almost incredible exertions they have 
undergone and the gallantry they have displayed on this 
occasion. 

To Major-general Sklker and to Colonel Xiugard my 
especial thanks are due. 

To the heads of the several departments, as well as to 
every officer belougiug to those departments, and to my 
j>crsonrtJ staif (including Lieutenant-colonel Lord Btmkel- 
iiii, who volnuteered Ms services as aide-de-camp), I am 
much indchted. From all I received every possible assist¬ 
ance, and, although I do not now specify by name the 
department and personal staff, and otWr officers alluded 
to, ] shall hereafter take an opportunity of bringing them 
individually to your exeellency's notice. Indeed, when all 
have behaved so nobly, it la difficult to specify individuals. 

The rapid retreat of the enemy afforded but little op* 
portunity for deeds of special gallantry. I have already 
alluded to the successful ehnrges made by the 3rd cavalry 
and Poonah horse, under Captain Forbes and Lieutenant- 
colonel Tapp, and to the very eiiieient service performed hy 
the artillery under Lieutenant-colonel Trevelyan. The 
brigadiers commanding the infimlay brigades—Wilson, 
Stisted, and Honner—^with the several commanding offi¬ 
cers of the regiments, and indeed every officer and soldier 
of the force, eaimed my warmest approbation. 

To the medical officers of the Ibree 1 am under great 
obligation for their untiring exertions throughont these 
arduous operations. 

I cannot couelndc without alluding in strong terms to 
the volnable assistance I liavc received from Major Taylor, 
whose services were placed at my disposal by the Horn C. 
A. Murray, C.ll 

1 have the honour to be, &e., 

J. OUTHAM^, 

Limtepant-ge^iieral cmmmdrn^ I/.rpeditiOmr^ Force. 

Total Idiled.—Europeans, 3 j natives, 7. 

Total wounded.—Enropeaiis, 31 j natives, 31. 

Grand total.—Killed, 10; wounded, 6^—72. 

I)ied of wounds since the action—3 Europeans and 3 
natives. 

M, Stove nn, SitperuUe^idmff Surgeon. 

1 at* Division Persian Expeditionary Field Force. 

The following is the return of ordnance captured on tlie 
morning of the 8tb inst., at Bivouac Khoosh-ab — 

One brass gun, Persian inscription, vent good, 9-poun¬ 
der, length 6 feet, bore 4.3, of Persian manufacture. 

One ditto, ditto, spiked, 9-ponnder, length 6 feet, bore 
4.3, of Persian mannfactm’e. 

These guns are in good travelling order, mounted on 
travelling field carriages, each limber fitted >vilh a limber 
box to contain about tliij ty rounds of ammunition. One 
gun was taken with three horses, harness, &e., complete. 

The carriages are of block frail constnictious; the 
cheeks of one require to be replaced. 

Eighteen rounds nf amumnition and some food were in 
the limber boxe.^. 

Besides the abk v^e w-eic 363 rounds of gun ammunition, 


which 1 destroyed bnforo leaving the bivouac on Sunday 
ev'ening, Tlie mules, eight in number, which carried it, 
I have brought into camp. I have 350 staud of amis, and 
I think fully ti'eble that number must have been taken hy 
camp followers and others* 

One gun was spiked by our horse artillery, as they haJ 
to leave it when folio wing on in pursuit. 1 have since re¬ 
moved the spike. 

B. K. 

Capfamt Field Comimesar^ of Ordumicet F,FFF. 

The precise force nuclei' Sir JAmes Outram's 
command on thia occasion was as follows :— 
3rd cavalry, 2F3 ; Poonah horse, 176—4P1 
sabres ; 64tii foot, 780; 2nd Europeans, G93 ; 
78th Highlanders, 739—2,212 European in¬ 
fantry ; sappers, 118; 20tli native infantry, 
442; 4th rides, o23; 26th native infantry, 
479 ; Eeloochees, 460—2,022 native infantry* 
Total, 4,653. 3rd troop horse artillery, 6; 
3rd light field battery, 6; 5th light field bat¬ 
tery, 6—Total, 18 guns. Camp.—376 Eu- 
ropeams; 1,466 native infantry; 1 company 
of European artillery ; and 14 guns. 

The troops rested on the field of battle, 
and refreslied themselves; but in a few hours 
after, they took up their old position; on the 
line of marcli heavy rain fell, and their suffer¬ 
ings '\,%'ere great: no army ever displayed 
more patience, unless indeed the men whoso 
heroic fortitude endured, without imirmuiiiig, 
the horrors of the Crimean war. The cold to 
which the heroes of the Persian expedition 
were exposed was intense, the season was 
especially severe, although the winter of that 
part of Persia is generally cold and wet, with 
heavy liaiUstorms. Almost every kind of 
had weather common to that climate at tlmt 
season fell upon the little army of General 
Ontram, wliicli without a murmur encountered 
every task imposed upon it, and every diffi¬ 
culty that impeded. On the night of the 
battle, men and officers literally lay in mire, 
and when the march w'as resumed, it is no 
exaggeration to describe it as made knee-deep 
in mud. Piain continued to fall, accompanied 
by a sharp, biting 'wind throughout the re¬ 
mainder of the way to Bushire, where the force 
arrived without another combat, or losing a 
straggler. 8o perfect were General Oiitrauds 
arrangenients, that even the dead were car¬ 
ried wdtli the army, that they might be buried 
in the English lines with military honours. 
This had an excellent effect upon the soldiery, 
for it caused them to feel that they were coin- 
mauded by men w^ho sympathised with them. 
There had been hut one officer slain, so that 
the cavalcade of death, with that exception, 
was made up of private soldiers, and one or 
two non-commissioned officers* This concern 
to show respect to the men in humblest rank 
was attributable to General OiiCram, but all 
the officers caught the generous infection. 
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They participated in tlie toil and suficringa of 
their brave foliowers* and identified themselves 
witli them in manly and soldierly sympathy. 

On the morning of the 11th of Pebrnaryj 
Lieutenant Franklnmi, and the brave soldiers 
who died, received sepulture together, witli 
nil tlie honours which could be paid to their 
remains. On the previous morning, the 10th, 
the force marched into the lines of Bush!re, 
amidst the cheers of those who bad remained 
in camp, and of the sailors and marines 
from the ships. On the same morning the 
lieu ten ant-genera! in command issued a ju¬ 
dicious order of the day, not resembling those 
frigid orders which issued from Lord BagJan, 
Sir James Simpson, and Sir E. Codnngtonj In 
the Crimea, but ou*o warm with admiration of 
the noble qualities winch the soldiers had dis¬ 
played, and which indirectly appealed to their , 
patriotism 

The rain descended in torrents for several 
days following that on ivliich the force re¬ 
turned to Bn shire. A few fine mornings 
en a tiled the troops to take exercise. During 
the interval Brigadier-generals Havelock and 
Hamilton arrived from India, and assumed 
the commands to which they had pre\'1ously 
been appointed: Havelock commanding the 
second division, and Hamilton the first brigade 
of that division. Prom the 14th of Fehrnary 
the weather again assumed its former cha¬ 
racter, and the lines were deluged with rain ; 
nevertheless, so excellent were General Oii- 
trana'a arrangements, that the army wag in 
vigorous health and excellent spirits. Rein¬ 
forcements gradually arrived, but the heavy 
Burf on the sea-shore jirevented troops from 
landing, and also the dispatch of supplies for 
men and cattle. The good management of the 
commissariat—a rare piece of fortune in Eng¬ 
lish armies— 2 ir even ted any inconvenience. 
General Oiitram saw personally to every thing; 
like the great Dnlce and Bir Charles Hapier, 
he entered into all the detail of his array, 
while he never suffered a mere routine to 
formalise the service, and prevent the exer¬ 
cise of foresight, and of capacity for judging 
of events as they arose. 

On the night of the 22nd of February the 
enemyfe camp fires were seen upon the MBs, 
of which there was a prospect from the lines. 
The enemy's patrols avoided all demonstra¬ 
tions by day; at night they watched oppor¬ 
tunity to cut off camp-followers. The English 
fortified their lines, erecting fine strong re- 
doubts, and mounting them with heavy fiS- 
pomulers. Thus matters proceeded until the 
4th of March, when a change of weather en- 
al>Ied^ the general to embark forces for an ex¬ 
pedition against Mohammerah.* 

I'or description sec geographical portion of this w^orlc. 


EXPEDITION TO ilOIIAl^lMElUIL 
The circumstances attending the embarka¬ 
tion and the mrival before Moliamnierah have 
been described by an eye-witness and partici¬ 
pator in the events of the war, Captain G, H. 
li uu t, o f th D 78th Highlande rs, T h e d e.s c i=i p - 
tion is at once condensed and graphic, and has 
all the lifelike force of that which a competent 
witness relates :—“It was now known that 
General Outram’s arrangements were to he as 
follows,—viz.. General Stalker to remain in 
command at Bushira^ with Brigadiers AYilson, 
Hornier, and Tapp; the troops to remain 
being two field-batteries and the mountain 
trains, the entire cavalry of the first division, 
I three corapariies each from her majesty’s 
fi4tlj, and the UighJandcrg, the 4th rifles, 26 th 
native infantry, and tlie Eelooch battalion; 
Sir James proceeding himself with the re¬ 
mainder, to the number, of all arms, of about 
four thousand mcn^—those left for the defence 
of Bushirc counting about three tliouaand. 
The different accounts of Mohammerah stated 
it to be held by from ten to thirteen thousand 
men, with numerous cavalry in its neighhonr- 
hood, and seven of the Bhah'a best regular 
regimentg among its garrison. The works of 
the fort or batteries were described as very 
formidable earthen parapets, eighteen or 
twenty feet thick, with heavy guns on the 
river face. To encounter these, until the 
troops sliotild land and carry the batteries, 
■were the broadsides of the CHve and FaJJdmd 
sloops, and Ajdakaj Feroze^ Semiramu, Ffc- 
toriaj and Assa^e frigate steamers; whiek 
must, however, face the enemy’s fire at the 
distance of about one hundred yards. The 
difficnlty of the enterprise, however, seemed 
only the more to determine the general to 
accomplish it; and camp gossip affirmed that 
an ill-timed remonatrauce from the Turkish 
government against our attacking a place so 
near their own (a neutral) territory, had 
materially hastened our chieffe movements, 
and that the arrival of any portion of the 
expected cavalry and artillery would be the 
signal for an immediate advance. 

On the Cth of March, before the trans¬ 
port Kwgst07i put to sea, the Falkland sloop 
sailed for the Euphrates; and about tlie same 
, time her majesty’s 64th regiment embarked 
in the Bride of the Sea transport; and, even 
while these events were occurring, the Feroze^ 
Fotiinger^ and Fimiter steamers entered the 
roads, bringing a troop of horse artillery and 
some of the long-looked-for Scinde horse; so 
the departure of the entire expedition now 
became imminent. Intelligence -was also 
brought in this day, stating so confidently 
that the new Persian comms .der-in-chief, 

I with considerable reinforcements, had joined 
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the army recently beaten ty ns, and intended 
an advance, that strong hopes, if not actual 
expectations, were entertained that be might 
be induced, when the departure of so large a 
portion of onr force became known, to attack 
the camp and try the strength of our new 
redoubts, and thus give the troops remaining 
behind an efinal opportunity of honour and 
distinction with ourselves. On the afternoon 
of the 6th, the Kvigstoii^ with four other 
transports, got clear of the Bushire roads, 
and were off the island of Karrack early next 
morning. This formed no exception in deso¬ 
late rocky appearance to its sister islands in 
the giilh A detachment of the 4th rifles 
held it as a coaling-station for the Indian 
navy. The mouth of the Euphrates was made 
by dajdight on the 8th^ u'ith the 
sloop under all sail Jeadiug into it; and after 
being aground on the bar for about an hour, 
the Kingston anchored by noon among the 
eight or ten ships that had then arrived; 
others continuing to reach the anchorage in 
the conrse of the day, A considerable por¬ 
tion of the expedition had assembled in the 
river, and the cavalry patrols of the enemy 
evinced great curiosity at our movements, 
coming down cioee to the water's edge to 
make their observations within easy gun- 
range, hut no shot was fired at them, A day 
or so previously to our arrival, one of their 
superior officers held an inspection of about 
three thousand of their infantry abreast of the 
shipping, and evidently intended for obser¬ 
vation.” A considerable body of their irre¬ 
gulars, both horse and infantry, still occupied 
the village of Mahamiir, opposite to the an¬ 
chorage, and had pickets established In some 
ruined buildings within rifle-range* The 
Persian, horsemen came within easy range, 
performing feats of horsemanship such as 
equestrian showmen might display in Eng¬ 
land, They flouriahed their swords, poised 
their lances, and seemed very desirous to 
impress the English with the idea that the 
liorsemen of Persia were dangerously active 
and expert in encounter. 

AThile the troops w^erc impatiently waiting to 
be led against Jlohammerah, General Stalker 
committed suicide at Bushire, That officer, 
finding that lie was to be left in command 
on the departure of Sir James Outram against 
Moliamraerah, was overwhelmed by a sense 
of responsibility. In important commands, 
under the chief direction of some other officer, 
be was very efficient; and in the public and 
pri%%ate communication3 of the comniander- 
iu-chief was much honoured* When, how¬ 
ever, he believed that a superior force would 
attack the lines whicli it would be his duty 
to defend, he shrank from a responsibility to 


wliich he was unequal, and deprived himself 
of life, In the war with Enssia, two British 
admirals acted in the same way from a similar 
cause; and soon after the death of General 
Btallver, Captain Ettensey, the naval chief of 
the expedition, also perished from hie own 
hand, from the conaciousnees of his incom- 
peteiicy for the great task devolved upon lum. 

The promotion of officers in the British ser¬ 
vice by routine, purchase, and favouritism, 
is often as irksome to the victims of suchnnsuit- 
able honour, as it is unjust to the country 
which is injured, and to meritorious officers 
who are neglected. 

Until the 23rd of March the fleet, with 
troops on board, remained at anebor. The 
enemy, during the interval, worked hard at 
the defences. Oaptain Maieonneiive, of the 
Stbgikj a French ship of vrar, tlien observing 
matters in the Persian Gulf, under the pre¬ 
tence of a display of alliance, made energetic 
representations to the BritiBh of the strength 
of the enemy's positions and the incompe- 
tency of the Englieh, with such means as 
they had at their disposal, to attack it euc- 
oessfully. The French captain professed a 
warm alliance, although not actually intead- 
ing to unite his fire to that of the British 
fleet against the foe; hut it is not at all im¬ 
probable that the polite captain would have 
preferred that the EngliBh did not try to take 
Moliammerah, but, yielding to Ms opinion, 
have abandoned the enterprise, and incurred 
the disgrace of doing so* Active prepara¬ 
tions continued until the dawn of the 26th, 
when the attack began, Diuiug these prepara¬ 
tions, the sailors of the Indian navy showed 
an intelligence, order, and activity which the 
royal navy might well admire, and could not 
surpass, perhaps not equal. 

Un the night of the 2dth, and before dawn 
of the 26th, a most gallant as well as useful 
manoeuvre was performed* A raft, with two 
eight-iuck and two five-inch mortars, was 
moored behind a low island in the middle of 
the river, and fronting the most pow^erfal 
battery which the enemy possessed* “ TJie 
cool daring of the men who placed, and the 
little band of artillery who remained on this 
raft for several hours of darkness in the middle 
of a rapid river without means of retreat, 
and certain destruction staring them in the 
face, should the enemy, within but a few 
hundred yards, be aroused to the fact of tlieir 
presence, requires no commendatioTi. The 
simple narrative of the event as it occurred 
is sufficient*” Happily, the enemy was not 
aroused to the fact of their presence” until 
at day-dawn the first shell sent from tJie raft 
fell into the centre of the battery, slaving 
eleven of the enemy. The Persian soldiers 
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wei'e engaged at prayer when the sliell fell 
among tliem; so fiiiddeii was the explosion, 
and so terrible the effect, that tliose who 
were not theuiselveB among the victims 
w-ere filled with wonder and consternation. 
The attacldiig ships got under weigh as tlie 
first shot was fired, and proceeded to engage 
the batteries, going into action as follows :— 
The SemirainiB, with tlie commodore's pen¬ 
dant flying of Captain Young, Indian navy, 
and towing the sloo]>, letl tlie squadron, 
followed by the ste a in-frigates ,4?V?a Act, 

Assai/e, Viet or ia^ the latter to\^dng the Falk¬ 
land sloop, which she cast off when in posi¬ 
tion The leading ships passing the lower 
batteries, and opening their gnus as they 
could be brought to bear, n^ere soon at their 
respectiv^e posts, followed in quick succession 
hy the near cliviaion ; and but few minutes 
had elapsed after the Semirainis liad fired 
her first gun before the action became geue- 
ral tlie Persian artillery replying witli spirit 
The morning being very clear, wdth just suf¬ 
ficient breeze to pit event the smoke from col- 
lecting, a more beautiful scene than w-as then 
presented can scarcely be imagined. The 
sliipg, with ensigns flying frovn every mast¬ 
head, seemed decked for a holiday ; the river 
glittering in the early sun-light, its dark, 
date-fringed banks contrasting most effectively 
'With the white canvas of the jPaZHauc?,which 
jiad loosened sails to get into closer action: 
the sulky-looking batteries just visible through 
the grey fleecy cloud which enveloped them; 
and groups of brightly-dressed horsemen 
flitting at intervals between the trees wdiere 
they had their encampment, formed altoge¬ 
ther a picture from whicli even the excite¬ 
ment of the heavy cannonade around could 
not divert attention,*'* 

The Berenicef with General Havelock and 
the Highlanders on board, led the column for 
disembarlcatioii. So crowded were the decks 
of the FerejiicGj that had a single shot plunged 
into the mass, the havoc must have been 
dread fill. Providentially, that peril 'Waa es¬ 
caped, The conduct of the Indian navy in 
covering the landing was beyond praise. 
They kept up so terrible a fire of broadsides 
at the critical moment, as to prevent the 
enemy from being able to give sufficient 
aEtentiou to tiie transports and their precious 
freights. Those vessels w^cre all armed, some 
with only cue gun, others wutli several guns 
or mortars, and the fire from these was di¬ 
rected most 8Id 1 fully. The reckless exposure 
of the sailors of the Indian navy must have 
filled the enemy with surprise, aa it did the 
British army with admiration. The enthn- 
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eiasm of tlieso gallant tars equalled their 
audacity; in tlie midst of the furious can¬ 
nonade they cheered vociferously each de¬ 
tachment of the troops as they passed between 
tlie ships on their rvay to what appeared still 
greater dangers, and more formidable en¬ 
counters, Tlie infantry and some field artil¬ 
lery were landed by two o’clock, but the 
creeks of tlie river were filled by the rising 
of the tide, so as to intercept the passage of 
the horse artillery, and the l4th liglit dra¬ 
goons, The general ordered the troops he 
Imd 'ivith him to advance; tlie grenadier 
company of tlie gallant 64th keeping up a 
fire upon the enemy's matclilock-men while 
the troops passed. The troops arrived at the 
extremity of the date-grove which covered 
the line of advance, and hid the enemy's posi¬ 
tion, A t once the lines of the Persians broke 
into view as the troops emerged beyond the 
intercepting wood. By this time the loud 
duel between the ships and batteries had 
nearly ceased; an explosion in the chief 
magazine of the defences had silenced many 
of the guna, and created alarm among the 
Persian troops. 

The position of the enemy as preseDted to 
General Oiitram from the verge of the date- 
grove consisted of the town and batteries, 
flanked by intrenched encampments, which 
were thrown back to the rear of the place. In 
front of these lines large bodies of troops tvere 
massed. Upon these lines the British marebccl. 
The formation \vas as follows :—a line of coii- 
tiguous quarter-distance columns; a field- 
battery on the right Next came the T8th 
liighlanders; next the 2oth native infantry, 
(one wung), her majesty 'b 64tli regiment, the 
light battalion, and 23rd Bengal liglit infanfry, 
the whole covered by a cloiiii of Bkirmisbers. 
The point of attack was the camp to the left 
rear of the towui of ^lohammerali, wdiere the 
shah-zada had evidently pitched his cavalry 
and guns, and had been with them in person. 
His infantry had occupied the other encamp¬ 
ment, about five hundred yards to the riglit 
of this, and had also been quartered in con- 
sidernble numbers in the batteries and date- 
groves adjacent, Up to the moment of our 
advance, these troops were drawn up in order 
of battle, outside the boundary of the shah- 
zada's camp, the 3'ight of their line far out¬ 
flanking our left, which had actually net,pro¬ 
tection when it had once advanced into the 
open plain, beyond the 23rd native light 
infantry being slightly thrown buck. This 
great risk, however, caused no hesitation. 
The scene which followed was singular. The 
British advanced in compact order of battle, 
with bold bearing and confident step, 'when, 
to their astonishment, as if the hosts of the 
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enemy were a dUsoh'lng view, they melted 
away. The Persian soldiery refused to fight, 
battalion after battalion vanislied, and with 
such rapidity, that before the English could 
recover from their astonishment, tlie grand 
army of the shah had disappeared. Every 
tent remained standing, and the ground ivas 
covered with arms and anxmunition, aecoutre- 
nients and garments, shot and shell which had 
fallen in the camp from the British guns and 
mortara. No wounded men were seen, hut 
the dead were scattered around in bloody 
profusion. Some of tlie wounded had in part 
been sent into the interior, others were hid¬ 
den by the townspeople. The inefficiency 
of the British shells was proved by tlie 
numbers wdiich Jay among the enemy's tents 
wifliout having burst Before retreating the 
Persians had destroyed their grand magazine. 
As the cowardly Persian army glided away, 
CFOivda of bolder Arab robbers approached 
to plunder the camp. These were driven off by 
a few of the advance men of the 14tli light 
dragoons, and the rearguard, while Sir James 
Outran! pursued the fugitive army. The 
Sciude horse made desperate o:^ertion 0 to 
overtake them, but could only come upon un- 
for tu 1 \ ate stv a gglers who ^ver e vvoiin d ed, The 
Englisb were porverloss to pursue from the old 
cause of inefficiency in this respect—an inade¬ 
quate force of cavalry. Indeed, so small ivas 
the nuinber of the English army, that it is as¬ 
tonishing the enemy did not try the ordeal of 
battle. The Arabs fell upon the wounded 
fugitives, murdering them partly from love of 
plunder and partly from animosity. 

Eighteen beautiful brass guns and mortars 
were found in tiie camj?, amongst them a Eus- 
sian 12-pounder, cast in 1828, bearing an in¬ 
scription which stated that it ivas a present 
from the Emperor Nicholas of Euasia to the 
shall. The total loss of men In slain by the 
enemy was probably about five hundred, they 
achnowletlged a loss of three hundred. The 
wounded who died on the retreat, and those 
murdered by the Arabs, would increase the 
numbers by several huudreds. Their total 
loss could not be less than one thousand men. 
The British loss \xm ten men killed and thirty- 
one wounded, including Lieutenant Harriss of 
the Indian navy. Tlie fire of the Persians w'as 
good, hulling the ships, and cutting up the 
rigg i n g; s e veral boa ts were mu ch i nj u re d, an d 
one sunk, the mortar raft was also damaged, 
and ill great danger of lieing sunk. Many 
lives were saved on board ship through the 
protection afforded by trusses of hay placed 
round the sides of tlie vessels. 

When the British had time to examine the 
position which they had conquered, they were 
much amazed at its strength, and the eld 11 f 
von. ir. 


shown in constructing and mounting the 
batteries. The scene was thus described by 
an officei^ on the staff of the army, who ex¬ 
amined the works and witnessed the havoc 
made by the fire from our ships t—^The 
strength of the hatteries was found to have 
been by no means exaggerated, and consider¬ 
able skill was displayed both in their position 
and construction. Nothing but stout hearts 
within them was required to liavc made their 
capture matter of bloody price to the victors: 
happily for us these were wanting. Solid 
earthworks, open in rear, with parapets 
eigliteen feet thick and twenty-five in height 
—the embrasures casemated, and revetted with 
date-stumps (which the I heaviest shot will not 
splinter), and the whole interior tbicHystudded 
with pits full of water to catch our shells 
—had been tlie work cut out for us. The 
north battery liad embrasures for eighteen 
guns, and stood on the right bank of the Ka-^ 
roon, at its Junction 'with the Euphrates, and 
looked across and down the stream of that 
river. The south battery had eleven guns, and 
was on the opposite bank of the Karo on, com¬ 
manding in the same direction, A small fort 
betw^een the north battery and the town, and 
jsonnected with the former by a long intrench- 
ment, witli embrasures for guns, mounted eight 
or ten guns. This Intrenchment, crowded 
with infantry, had kept up a heavy mus¬ 
ketry fire during the whole action ; and from 
the broken pieces of arms and appointments 
lying about, as well as patches of blood-stains 
in ail directions, our shot must have told 
fearfully among its occupants. Several minor 
batteries of from two to four guns each were 
on either hank, and just outside the west face 
of the town, on the right bank, was a very 
carefully made and strong wwk for ten guns. 
The xvliole of the wmrks bore the marks of 
very rough treatment from onr shot, though 
they were far from being ruined. Outside the 
small fort connected with the north battery was 
a capsized brass 12-pounder, with the carriage 
smashed, and three dead horses harnessed to it, 
all evidently killed at the same moment, if not 
by the same shot. A captain of their artillery 
and three gunners w'cre also lying dead beside 
it* A letter found on the officer stated his 
expectation of a great battle on the mori'O'w, 
and foreboded bis own fate—eornniitting Lis 
wife and children to the care of his brother at 
Teheran. This letter was subsequently for¬ 
warded to the address it bore by the British 
political agent at Bagdad. 

Two other liandsome field guns and a large 
brass mortar were found deserted near the 
brass 12-pounder, the accident to which had 
prevented the enemy carrying them off; and 
they must have had some frightful casnaltics 
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m tlieir raulcs wTiile their men were tlekyed in 
the attempt* Some few corpses remaining on 
the spot presented Lorrihle spectacles: a huge 
African, in particular, struck on the back^ of 
the head by a round-shot, which had carried 
away all the hones of the skull and face, lay 
across another dead soldier, with the liideone, 
eyeless black mask that had once been a coun¬ 
tenance, still as it w^ere mowing and griniimg 
at the beholder* The scene of t.lie explosion 
of their grand magazine also afforded some 
ghastly objects, and the damage it had occa¬ 
sioned was friglitfiil—lege, arms, and heads— 
wu^etclied mutilated remains of humanity— 
protrtiding among the blackened, blasted ruins. 
Tlie effect of the 68-pounder shot upon the 
elate-trees was most extraordinary, a single 
one sufficing to snap the largest The im¬ 
mense size and range of these missiles liad 
occasioned the greatest terror and astonisli- 
nient among tbe Persian troops, and doubtless 
was their excuse for their subsequent daa- 
tnrdly misconduct. Much discouragement 
was also said to have been created in their 
ranks hy tlie losa of Agha Jhan Khan, Buvteep, 
or general of division, and their most able chief, 
who fell desperately wounded very early in 
the day, while showing a most gallant example 
m tlie nortli battery* 

'"The 27tli and 28th of March were occupied 
ill removing the guns, collecting the stores, 
&c., and in landing supplies and our own 
tentage for tlie trooi^s, who, with the exception 
of those to whom the Persian tents had lallen 
prize on occupying their camps, had up to this 
time been living entirely in the open air/* 

EXPEDITION TO AKWA2. 

Wliile the British were encamped at Mo- 
hammer all, Sh* James Outram ascertained 
that the enemy had retreated, with the inten¬ 
tion of reaching Akwaz, about one hundred 
miles distant, on the river Karoon. It was 
the grand depot of provisions of war of all 
kinds for these provinces. The British com- 
mander-in-chief conceived the idea of sending 
lip some steamers, with a small detachment 
of troops, and of damaging or destroying the 
place bofore the retreating force could reaeli 
it. The steam squadron consisted of the 
Flanetj and Aas^riaf under Com¬ 
mander Rennie, of the Indian navy, whose 
experience in river warfare in Eirmali and 
China had been coiifliderahle. 

“ The troops told off for the service were, 
one hundred and fifty men from the flank 
compardes of tlie G4th regiment, and a like 
number fnrnislied by the liglit and Captaiu 
liicAndrewk companies of the Highlanders, 
Each steamer took one hundred men, the 
ligiit companies of the Highlanders going on 


the Comet ; Captain Goode’s grenadiers, of the 
04t!i, on the Flaitel} and Captain Me Andrew, 
wdth part of his own HigMatiders and part of 
the light company of the 64th, on the A&sijria. 
The expedition was accompanied by the fol¬ 
lowing officers, irrespective of the troops:— 
Captain Wray, deputy quartermaster-general 
of the army; Captain Green, military secretary 
to Sir James; Captain IlenihaO, political agent 
and consul at Bagdad; and several other 
officers. The steamersleft Mohammerah about 
ten o'clock on tlie morning of 29tlx IIarch, the 
Comet leading and lending a tow-rope to the 
A&s^^rif^f she being of lesser power; the Planet 
brougJit up the rear. A gunboat, carrying two 
24-poundor howitzers, was also in tow of each 
steamer*’* After euiiset of the first day’s sail, 
a party of officers landed, and discovered the 
ground, upon which the enemy had bivouaced 
in their retreat, and the wlieel-marka of five 
gime were made out, besides those of a carriage 
of narrow axle. Getting under weigh again 
at daylight the next morning, the ruined 
mosque of Imaiim Bubbeh was reached early 
in the afternoon; and the steamer running 
alongside the bank, a few officers landed to 
explore, again Ending the marks of the 
enemy’s halting-ground* The five guns had 
been parked near the ruin, which stood close 
to the 'waterside, and the sliah-zada hini- 
self had evidently occupied the little shelter 
afforded by the few date-trees in its immediate 
neighbourhood. Tlie wheel-marks of the 
email carriage were again made out, and, 
Judging from the freshness of the impreaBioiis 
in the clay and other appearances, not more 
than twenty-four hours could have elapsed 
smee the retreating army had piassed. Several 
fresh-made graves also gave evidence that 
they had buried their dead by tlie way; and, 
from the absence of the usual scraps of food 
around the bivouac fires, and similar indiea- 
tioiis at the picketing-places, tliey were evi¬ 
dently pressed for both provisions and forage. 
Again the little squadron got under welgli, 
and on arriving at the Arab village of Isuieini, 
it was learned that the enemy had passed the 
previous day; the force consisting of seven 
regiments, two thousand hor.se, and four gntis; 
aud another gun, witli a broken carriage, towed 
in a boat along the river close by their Hue 
of march* On the 31st, at dawn, the brisk little 
Comet cast ofi* the Assp^ia, and putting on full 
power, made up river, expecting to capture 
the boat on board of which was the gun. Soon 
after nine in the morning, a straggler from 
the rearguard waa captured. He waa bo 
exhausted with fatigue, hunger, and fear, that 
no information could be extracted from him. 
From the Arabs it ivas soon after ascer¬ 
tained that the enemy's army had reached 
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tlieir deatmatioUj to^Ying their boat with the 
gun safely up to the city. The remainder of 
the little "squadron joined in the evening, and 
a position was taken up for tlie night* Early 
on the morning of the 1st of Aprils the 
squadron steamed up towards Akw^z, The 
Persian army was descried on the right hank 
of the river, the town was situated on the left. 
“They had a most formidable cavalry force, 
certainly over two tliousand; four large 
iTiflBsoe of infantry were partly screened by a 
low range of sand-hills, which ran along tlieir 
front; and three guns were distinctly seen in 
position near a small mosque In their centre, 
a fourth being on a slope below and to the 
left of it* Their line fronted clown the river, 
and at a slight angle to it, tlieir left resting 
immedlately upon its bank* Our small fleet 
steamed slowly up to within three thousand 
yards of the position, all busied either in sur¬ 
vey in g the river, reconnoUering the force in 
front, or observing the patrols of cavalry 
which were now riding wo thin rifle-shot 
abreast of us, and watching our movements, 
A boat beneath the left bank for some minutes 
escaped wnth very casual notice; but sus¬ 
picions being roused, it 'waa determined to 
examine her* A cutter from the Comet^ 
taking two officers of the party and a cor- 
poraFs guard of the Highlanders, accordingly 
hoarded her (tlie crew jumping overboard as 
the cutter approaelied), w hen she proved to 
be tho much-coveted prli^e, a splendid 12- 
pmmder brass gun being found in her. While 
hoisting this on board the Cornet^ a couple of 
horsemen approaching closer to see what we 
were doing, a shot was fired at them from 
oue of Colonel Jacob’s new rides* Tlie effect 
of this was most rid icn Iona : though not 
striking either* They both turned at once^ 
galloping hack at speed to the picket of acme 
thirty cavalry which they had come from, and 
whicli also withdrew to a more respectful 
distance* Borne Arabs next hailed us from 
tliQ shore, one was brought on hoard, and it 
>vas ascertained that tlie garrison of Akwaz 
did not exceed five hundred infantry and 
thirty horse, left to protect the stores, wliich 
had scarcely been touched by the enemy 
before our approach* The information ap¬ 
pearing reliahle, it w^as deterimned at once to 
attem|>t reaching the town by landing on the 
left bank, and circling clear of can non-range 
to its east face : when, should it be found 
defended in much greater force, a simple re¬ 
connaissance was to bo made, and an orderly 
return to the lioats; but if practicable, the 
town was to bo carried, and the stores biirat 
A gunboat was ordered to go up the river as 
far as possible witliout rashness, and open fire 
Vfith turn bovvitzers* Tiierc were only two 


small boats on the side of the river where the 
Persian army lay, so tlmt men could not he 
sent over in any great numbers to assist the 
garrison of the city. The gunboat per¬ 
formed its mission admirably; Mr. Hewett, 
mate of the Indian navy, directed the fire witli 
great coolness and skill, although a very 
! young man* Dispositioiia were made of a 
most ingenious nature to make the enemy 
believe that the British force opposed to them 
was oniy the advance guard of a great flotilla, 
and of the whole army of Sir James On tram* 
A high jungle, screening the formation, of the 
troops, enabled, this happy imposition to he 
practised, rendering it impoaaibie for the 
enemy to form any correct estimate of the 
mimbers. “A eingle line of skirmishers, each 
man ten or twelve paces apart, first issued 
from the buslies on the plain, in view of the 
enemy ; the supports followed these, at about 
one hundred yards' interval, also in single 
rank, and ^vith files very ranch loosened* At 
anotlier interval of about one hundred yards, 
the three main detachments advanced* about 
two linndred yards apart, each in columns of 
threes, and opened out to very wfide intervals. 
The light company of the Highlanders was on 
the left, and on entering the town had to turn 
to the left, and, getting under cover at the 
water's edge, to endeavour to keep down the 
fire* Captain Goode's grenadiers of the f>4l]i 
were in tlio centre, and were to move on tlie 
body of the town, and at once begin destroy¬ 
ing the stores. Captain IMcAndrew's detach¬ 
ment on the right, composed partly of Higli- 
laiiders and partly of men of the 64th, Tvas 
to turn to the right on entering, and, watching 
any troops that might attempt the upper face 
of the town, also destroy whatever magaziues 
or stores fell in Ills way." 

TJie garrison of the town ran away, and 
crossing far up the river, joined the main 
army* The sheik, with a long retinue of 
religious persons, eamo out to solicit protec¬ 
tion, u'hich was afforded, on condition that 
he would disclose the position of the maga¬ 
zines, and aid in their destruction. He was 
aesnred that private property would be spared 
nncl the inhabitants treated with respect. 

The Persian army remained still in posi¬ 
tion, and it was necessary for the troops to 
act with the greatest circumspection. A 
lucky cast from one of tlie howitzers jutched 
a shell into the shah-zada'B quarters, nearly 
destroying a mosque* His excellency became 
so alarmed that he gave orders for the army 
to retreat upon Bliustu, Iii.s nearest depot* 
but a long distance for an army without pro¬ 
visions, as ail their stores Jay in the city which 
they w^ere unable to save* Ten thousand 
men thus fled before three hundred, surren- 
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dering a city and extensive magazines of 
food and ammnnition, One wlio witnessed 
the retreat of the Persians thus described it: 
—Their infantry, keeping in four distinct 
masses, went oil first, marching very rapidly 
on a course parallel to the river, taking the 
four guns seen in position with them; and 
they were also said to have had three others 
of lighter metal. A small green palanquin 
carriage, with glass windows, and a ' takh- 
tcraidan/ or miile-Iitter, in ^vhicli Persian 
vromen of rank usually travel, were conspi* 
cuoiie in the midst of a strong escort This 
^vas the carriage, the tracks of which had 
been found at their several bivouacs. The 
cavalry brought up the rear, and a magni¬ 
ficent appearance this great body of horse 
presented. They certainly exceeded two 
thousand in number, appeared well mounted, 
and rvere dressed in long blue frocks, Avith 
trousers of lighter colour, a Avhite belt, and 
the high blade lambskin cap peculiar to the 
Persians. A sabre and long matchlock slung 
across their backs appcalled to be their only 
arms, as (unusual with Asiatics) no lances 
Avere visible among them. The pick of the 
Eactdyari tribes, reputed the shaVs best 
cavalry, w^ere present among the number. 
They carried three standards AAuth them, but 
ill crimson cases, not flying. One of these 
Irorsemen remained concealed beliind a AA-all 
until their AAhole army had proceeded about 
a mile, then suddenly starting from bis hiding- 
place, he fired his mat cl dock at the town, as 
if in defiance, and galloped off at speed after 
his comrades. This was the last man seen 
of tliG Persian arm5% 

Before their rearguard had adA-anced 
many hundred yards out of their lines, the 
gunboat crossed, taking Captain Wray, Lord 
>Scliomberg Kerr, and Captain Green, AAUth 
tAveuty of the Highlanders, and Avith utter 
impunity exploded a quantity of ammunition 
deserted by them; although—a few minutes 
after this took place, and when the party 
might easily haA'^e been cut off from the boat, 
liacl a few of their horsemen possessed the 
coiii^age to dash back—they nnlimbered a 
light gun and sent a shot at some Arab 
marauders Avlio had SAvam the river and 
commenced plundering the lines they had 
abandoned. The tGAAm had been entered 
about half an hour before midday, and it 
AA^aa about Iaa'o o'clock Avhen the last of the 
enemy Avas seen. During the aaToIc of this 
time the work of destroying the stores had. 
been going on, Major Kemball first compel¬ 
ling the Arabs to cany doAAm to the steamers 
as niiicli of the flour and Avheat as stoAvage could 
be found for them, and, as payment for their 
labour, threAV open to them the remainder 


Besides the immense quantity of grain 
thus carried off and scattered by ue, fifteen 
eases of perfectly neAv firelocks and bayonets 
were taken, fifty-six fine mules in capital 
condition, a handsome horse of the shah- 
zada*fl, a number of new pack-saddles, with 
tlieir appointments, and a great many new 
intrenching tools of different descriptions. 
The whole of these were brought away in 
the boats. TJie firelocks captured were of 
English manufacture, and had the Tower 
mark upon them. A large flock of sheep 
AA-as also among the prizes. Of these, as 
many A\"ere brought off' as the boats conld 
( hold, and the troops and seamen consumed 
many more during the stay AAdiich it AA^aa now 
decided to make at AkiA^az, both for the moral 
effect and for political reasons; the remaijider 
of the flock AA'as presejited to the sheik of the 
tOAAm on the departure of the expedition.” 

Captain Selby, noticed elsevA^here in this 
AA’^ork as so useful an officer in his marine saiv- 
veys, Avas of great service in this expedition. 
He commanded the Cornet^ and his surveys 
of the river and of the Persian Gulf on former 
I occasions enabled him to guide the little 
squadron in safety. 

During the 2ad and 3rd of April, the poli¬ 
tical agent who accompanied the expedition 
remained at AkwS.z, receiving the submission 
* of the sheiks of the surrounding districts. 
While these events AA^ere occurring, negotia¬ 
tions for i:)Caee ay ere going on at Paris, avMcIi, 
on the dtli of March, was concluded. This 
intelligence arrived at Mohammerali on tiie 
same day that the expeditionary force arriA^ed 
at that place on its return from AkAvka. Sir 
James On tram put himself into com muni ca* 

1 tion Avitli the nearest Persian autUoridca in 
reference to the fulfilment of the treaty. He 
arranged that a small garrison should roniain 
in Bushire, and the rest of the troops return 
to India. Great dissatisfaction Ai^aa created 
among the army of Persia_by the easy terms 
Avhicli the Persian ambassadors obtained at 
Paris. The general impressions were, that 
the Frencli emperor, or his foreign minister, 

J Avere more anxious, b}^ the interposition of 
France, to prevent the acquisidon of renoAA^u 
and influence by the English in Persia, tliau 
! to secure a tried and faithful ally such fcerniB 
as honour and justice might demand. It 
AA^as thouglit tlmt Lord Clarendon aliOAvod 
too little fii'mneas, and tliat he and Lord 
Palmerston displayed more eagerness to please 
the French emperor than comported AvitU the 
dignity of England. These noblemen did 
not expect that the operations in the Pereian 
Gulf AA'^ould be so successful. They, no doubt, 
calculated upon the expedition being con¬ 
ducted AAutli tlie iisnal blnnder-s of an English 
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oaiiipaigH, Tlicy did not ici^ollecl:, or did 
not know^ tliafc Outram and Havelock were 
men wtio rose l>y tlieir merit, and were not tke 
creatures of a pragmatical governor-general, 
or a servile eommander-in-chief. Had there 
Ijceii a just conception in tlie English cabinet 
of the ca])acity and resources of the majority 
of tile oflicars who led the army of Persia, 
lietter terms would have been insisted on, 
d'lie troops engaged in the Persian expeditioii 
became a useful reinforcement to the army 
ill India struggling against the nintineers and 
rebels of the Bengal provinces and Central 
India. From that circumstance the reader 
will be interested in the destination of the 
troops whicii left Persia in May, lSd8. In a 
held-force order, made at tlie camp, Moham- 
auerah, 9th of May, 1857, the following dispo¬ 
sitions were made as to the places to which 
the troops tlxen departing should be sent 

Ist. “ The third troop of horse-artillery to 
Kurracliee; first company second battalion 
of artillery to Kurrachee ; reserve companies 
to Bombay; her niajesty^s G4th regiment to 
Vingorlaj her majesty's 78th Highlanders to 
Bombay ; light battalion to Bombay j liladras 
sa]>pers and miners to Bombay. 

2nd. The 2iird native light infimtry and 
the 26th native infantry are transferred to the 
first division, and will proceed to Biishire, 
with the detachment of Bcinde horse and land 
transport corps now at Mohaminerah. 

8rd. The staff of the second division will 
return to Bombay, with the exception of the 
engineers, ordnance, and commissariat de¬ 
partments, which will proceed to Bushire and 
await further instructions. 

Ith. “ Brigadier-general Jacob, C.B., will 
command the troops stationed at Bushire, 
which w'ill be organized as follows :—cavalry 
brigade : 3rd regiment ligiit cavalry, Scinde 
horse, Poonah horse, Aden troop, 14tli king's 
liglit dragoons—^Brigadler Stewart. Artillery 
brigade : 4th troop horse artillery, 3rd light 
field-battery, 6th light iield-battery, 8th light 
iicld-battery, three companies of the second 
battalion artillery, four companies of the 
fourth battalion artillery—Lieutenant-colonel 
Trevelyan. In fax] try i 20tli regiment native 
infantry, 2fJtli regiment native infantry^—first 
brigade, Colonel Macan. Fourth Bengal na¬ 
tive infantry, 23rd regiment native liglit in¬ 
fantry, Eeloochee hattalion^—second brigade. 
Colonel Honner.* 

5th. The Lien tenant-general avails him¬ 
self of this opportunity to return his warmest 
thanks to the whole of the troops placed under 
his command for service in Persia, for their 
very exemplary conduct since their arrival 

* This force aubsequeatl)’ went to Indie, m time to 
render service in tlie suppression of the niatiri)'. 


ill this country, evinced by the fact of scavcely 
one instance of misconduct on the part oi 
any individual having been brought to his 
notice. This entire absence of crime amongst 
BO large a body of troops assembled in camp 
redounds to the credit of both officers and 
men, and is the strongest possible pvoot of 
the high state of discipline of the forces 
\vliilst their conduct throughout the expe¬ 
dition to Brasjooii, and in the engagement at 
Khoosli-anb, bore ample testimony to the 
gallantry of all ranks before an enemy, and 
to their cheerful and patient endurance of 
fatigue and hardship under most trying cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

In the remainder of “ the order,” his ex¬ 
cellency thanked the officers of his force for 
their signal skill and gallantry, selecting 
Brigadier-general Havelock, C.B., and Bri¬ 
gadier-general Wilson, K.IL, as especially 
worthy of honour. 

On the 15th of Ma>% Brigadier-genera! 
Havelock, with the stall of his late division, 
embarked on board the Berenice^ the vesBel 
on hoard of which he had been, and which so 
providentially escaped when under fire of the 
batteries of hlohammeruh. The Beremee 
arrived ou the 23rd of May at Bombay, where 
the unwelcome intelligence of the mutiny 
smote every ear and every heart. The High¬ 
landers and the 64th regiment w'ere imme¬ 
diately, without landing, dispatched for de¬ 
barkation nearer to the scene of action. How 
little did the authorities of Bombay suspect 
tliat the experience and hardihood acquired in 
Persia had qualified those troops for sublime 
services in India! As little was it supposed at 
Bombay or anywhere else in India, that Have¬ 
lock w^as to be the saviour of our Asiatic pos¬ 
sessions, and that in him Britain would find 
a genius equal to tlie terrible emergency 
Providence permitted to arise. 

Havelock, and most of his officers, had dis¬ 
embarked at Bombay, although the men still 

kept the ships.” He did not again embark 
in the Berenice, hut in the on the 1st of 
June, following the troops which had been 
sent forward, A Btorni arose, and the Brin 
struck upon a reef olf the Island of Ceylon, 
near a small civil station called Caltiira, 
between Galle and Colombo. The loss of all 
on board was imminent, and had that pre¬ 
cious freight of genius and devoted loyalty 
perished, India, humanly apeaking, would 
have been lost to England. The cowardly 
Lascai's (native sailors) refused to go aloft 
and ease the ship, or make any exertion 
w hatever below. Tliey huddled togetlicr in 
craven fear and fanatical npatliy, w'liile the 
EugliKh officers performed their work for 
them. To tlic firmness, coolness, and genius 
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of Havelock it was mainly due that overy 
eoul on board did not perish* 

On the 8til of June Havelock and lila 
officera embarked on hoard the Fire Queen. 
On the 12tli the ship entered the roada of 
Madras, 8he arrived at Calcutta the 17th of 
JunGj hr inking also Sir l^atrick Grants the 


new commnnder-in-chief of the army of the 
Bengal presidency* The arrival of those 
officers at Oalcuttaj especially Eiavelock, 
caused joy and hope In the midst of the 
depression and gloom which then predo¬ 
minated. The causes of this despoBdeuey 
will be related ia another chapter- 


CHAPTER CXXVIL 

REPAllTUEI] OF LOED BALHOUSIU—AKEJV.lL OF XOEU CANNING AS GOVERNOEUGENERAh 
—BREAKING OUT OF A BFFOY MUTINY—YYAST OF FOREBIGKT AND DECISION ON 
THE PART OP GOVEENjUENT—DISBANDING OP REGIMENTS AND PUNISHMENT OF 
IMdVlDUAL OPPICERS AND SOLDIERS—PROOFS OF A MOHAMAIEDAN COmnilACY. 


Eaely in March, 1856, Lord Dalhouaie retired 
from the government of India* His siicceaflor. 
Lord Ganning, arrived previous to that event* 
These two men met at Government House, 
amidst festivities and splendour** The most 
eventful incidents of British Indian history 
had occurred during the government of Lord 
Halhousie, but even these were destined to be 
surpassed in magnitude and importance by 
those which afterwards taxed the powers and 
experience of Lord Canning* Lord Canning's 
difficulties were in the main erected by Lord 
Baliiousie* To deal with this legacy of diffi¬ 
culties Lord Canning did not possess any 
extraordinary abilities* He had been con¬ 
sidered an apt man of public business, with 
tlie family talent for diplomacy; he had been 
as good a postmaster-general as his lU'ede- 
cess ora in that office, wiiieh is not a very high 
commendation. He inlierited a great name, 
and was a favourite of Lord Palmerston, under 
whose auspices he went to India* Much more 
could not be said for him* His reception at 
Calcutta was described in the chapter which 
treated of the social condition of India* His 
goYornment, previous to the bi^ealdiig out of 
tlie matinj, was not in any way remarkable* 
That event surpassed all others in Anglo- 
Indian history, in its importance and its danger, 
and brouglit out a heroism and talent on the 
part of tlm British iii India—of all ranks^—^auch 
as excited the admiration of their coimtrymen 
taid of the \voiid* The causes of the mutiny, 
and even the immediate occasion of it, have 
been referred to so frequently in the course of 
this history, that it is unnecessary further to 
discuss them* In the chapters which treat of 
the social condition of India, and of the Indian 
army, and in the introduction, sufficient has 

* The reader will find an accoaut of tlieir meeting in 
chapicr xxvii., under the head of**'The eoml condition of 
India.” 


been written on this subject to render it only 
requisite to make incidental reference to it as 
the narrative of facts proceeds* 

MUTINY OP TEE BENGAL ARMY, AND INSUli- 

RECTION IN THE BENGAL PROVINCES* 

The annexation of Oude had disgusted aud 
enraged the sepoys of the Bengal army, w^ho 
wore generally recruited from that country, or 
from the contiguous province of Upper Ben¬ 
gal* Independent of that circumatanco, while 
the government pampered the Brahmins and 
high "Casts Mussuloiaua, it became less carehd 
of offending the religions prejudices of tlif' 
soldiers. Instances had occurred of these pre¬ 
judices having been invaded in various ivays 
witliout creating revolt, but the government 
did not know that in every Buch case bad 
feeling was created, which ^vas quietly but 
actively diffused. Cases of military revolt 
had, however, occurred so often in Indian 
history in consequence of the superstition of 
the sepoys taking offence, that the goverinuent 
and its officials had lesaous of prudence sc 
plainly given, that none but persous judicially 
blinded, or utterly incompetent, could have 
been heedless* All such monitions proved iu 
vain; the government and the officials acted 
like men governed hy some irresistible fate. 
Qmd Deus vuU j^erdere^rius dementat, might 
bo pronounced in every department of the 
Bengal government, without impiety, so 
blindly did each proceed in precipitating tlic 
aw'fui catastrophe which impended* Various 
indications were afforded before Lord Dab 
houaie left India, aud immediately after the 
arrival of Ms successor, that the native army 
was in an tuisettled, state; that the troops 
were not respectful to their officers, not loyal; 
and that they brooded over some real or sup- 
l>osed grievances, not simply witli diseontent, 
but with vindictive feeling, Tlieee mdicatioua 
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of the temper of the troops were noticed all 
over Bengal and. the annesied provinceB. A 
fjense of alarm was felt by loyal natives and 
iiidependent English settlers. In Calcutta, it 
was impossible to visit the bazaar without per- 
ceiviug that the nativea of ail classes expected 
some serious and important event, and that 
Bociety was perturbed. All these portents of 
a coming storm were pointed out to the 
government, bnt its officials, civil and military, 
refused to hear the rustling of the leaves, and 
only awoke from their stupidity w'hen the trees 
tliemselveB w^ere snapped hy the tempest. 
When at last the hurricane of sedition bui'st 
forth, the government was utterly unprepared 
for such a calamity, and were stunned by the 
tidings of disaster and devastation. 

Tile first decisive indication of a state of dis¬ 
trust on the part of the sepoys occurred at 
Dum-Dum, wliere a school of mnsketry was 
est a bli shed. The fe eling was ffist sho wn there 
at the close of 1S56. On the 22ud of January, 
1857, Captain Wright, of the 70th native 
infantry, brought under notice of Major 
Bonteim, the commandant, the existence of dis¬ 
satisfaction among the men. His report stated 
that a very unpleasant feeling existed among 
the native soldiers who were at the depot for 
instvuctioTi, regarding the grease used in pre¬ 
paring the cartridges, some evh'disposed per¬ 
son having spread a report that it consisted of 
a mixture of the fat of pigs and cows.” Captain 
Wright added, The belief in this respect has 
been strengthened by the behaviour of a classic 
attached to the magazine, who, I am told, 
asked n sepoy of the 2nd grenadiers to supply 
him with water from his lotah; the sepoy re¬ 
fused, observing he was not aware of uhat 
caste the man was; the classie immediately 
rejoined, * You will soon lose your caste, as ere 
long yon will have to bite cartridges covered 
with the fat of pigs and cows/ or words to 
that effect. Some of the depot men, in con¬ 
versing with me on the subject last night, said 
that the report had spread throughont India, 
and when they go to their homes their friends 
will refuse to eat with them. I aEsured them 
(believing it to be the case) that the grease used 
is composed of mutton fat and wax; to which 
they replied, * It may be so, bnt our friends 
will not believe it: let ns obtain the ingredients 
from the bazaar, and make it up ourselves; 
ive shall then know wdiat is used, and be able 
to assure our fellow soldiers that there is 
nothing in it prohibited by our caste/ ” After 
some delays, such as may %vell surprise any 
person acquainted wdth the importance of 
allowing the native troops to take up a reli¬ 
gious or caste prejudice, the men wore paraded, 
and asked if they had any grievances or com¬ 
plaints, About hvo-thirds of the men, and aU 


the native commissioned officers, stepped to 
' the front and respectfully stated that a suspi- 
cion had gone abroad that the fat of kins and 
swine was used in the preparation of the car¬ 
tridges for the Enfield rifles. It w’as well 
kuo>Yu that the Mohammedan regarded svviue’s 
flesh as abominable, while those of the Brah- 
minical religion holding kine to be sacred, 
would have their religious prejudices shocked 
by the use of fat from the animal in the making 
up of their cartridg^es. The men prayed that 
wax and oi 1 should be used. General Hearsey, 
commanding at Barrack pore, acquainted the 
deputant adjutant-general of the forces with 
the true state of affairs, of wdiich the general 
formedanaccurateestimate. He recommended 
tliat the men sliould be allowed to obtain from 
tiic bazaar wdiatever ingredients for preparing 
the cartridges would answer that end, anti 
satisfy the religious scruples of the sepoy. 

The deputy adjutant-general took three 
days to “ con over ” the affair, and then scut 
the correspondence to the military secretary, 
W'ho answered, on the 27th January, that the 
governor-general in council bad adopted 
General Hearsey's suggestion, wloich might be 
carried out as well at tfmbaBah and Seaikote, 
if tbo men vrished it. The inspector-general 
of ordnance ivas applied to for information as 
to \vhat the composition used in tlie arsenal for 
greasing the cartridges of the rifle muskets 
consisted of, whether mutton fat w'as or is 
used, and if there are any means adopted for 
ensuring the fat of sheep and goats only being 
used; also, whether it is possible that the fat 
of buKocks and pigs may liave been employed 
in preparing the ammunition for the new rifled 
muskets w^hich has been recently made up in 
the arsenal.” The reply was, that the grease 
used was a mixture of tallow and beesw'ax, in 
accordance with the instructions of the court 
of directors; that the tallow w as supplied by 
a contractor; but that no extraordinary pre¬ 
caution appears to have been taken to ensure 
the absence of any objectionable fat.” The first 
ammunition made in the arsenal W'as intended 
for the GOtli rifles, and it was probable that 
some of this was issued to the depot at Dum- 
Dum. The in specter-general regretted that 
ammunition was not prepared expressly for 
the practice depot, without any grease at all/' 
but the subject did not “ occur to him.” He 
recommended that the home government 
should be requested not to send out any more 
made ammunition for the Enfield rifles.'^ 

On the 28th of January, General Hearsey 
again informed the government that the idea 
w^as deeply seated in the minds of thesoldiers, 
that the government intended to depnve tJiem 

* T/ie Sepo^ Revolts Us and Us Comequences. 
By Henry Slead, 
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of caatG hy a decGitftvl trick, and tbeuby force 
to m<ake them Obristians. Tlie general aBSured 
Ills superiors, that so completely had this idea 
taken possession of the sepoys, tliat it would 
be idle aiidxinuise to attempt its remoYal ” He 
also stated that incendiary hres Imd taken place, 
wMch were the work of the disaffected soldiers, 
and perpetrated witli the object of disturbing 
the country, exasperating the natives^ and thus 
creating a sympathy with their onni seditiom 
It seome almost incredible that the govern¬ 
ment, in tlie face of this and other evidence, 
wrote home mahing light of the whole affair, 
and informing the court of directors that the 
explanations offered to the sepoys had satisfied 
them. The direct:ora have been blamed for not 
foreseeing the magnitude and peril of the crisis 
when its first imlications gave them ivarning- 
It is not xvonderful that they should acce 2 >t 
tlio a sen rn nee s of Lord Canning and his coun¬ 
cil that all %vas well, more especially as the 
president of the board of control (IMr. Vernon 
l3mith), and the premier. Lord Palmerston, ' 
were satisfied with the competency of Lord 
Canuhig to determine all matters on the spot, 
and with the accuracy of hi a advices. V bile 
the English government and the ludian govern¬ 
ment were crying “ peace, peace, here was 
no peace.^* Had all the officials at Calcutta 
been blind, or had the dispatches which were 
received from the provinces been ad diseased 
to men without reason, they could not have 
acted with less foretliought, or shown less 
judgment. Viscount Canning had evidently 
taken np the government in the spirit in which 
Lord Dalhousie had laid it down—-that India 
might be regarded as secure and 2)Tos23erous. 
In the last minute’* of the government of 
the Marquis Dalhousie, he thus recorded his 
conviction, while reviewing the history of liis 
own eight years of office :—" I enter on the re¬ 
view with "the single hope that the honourable 
court of directors may derive from the retro¬ 
spect some degree of satisfaction with the past, 
and a still larger measure of encouragement 
for the future.” This minute was perused 
hy Viscount Canning with confidence in Ids 
predecessor and himself, and hence the false 
security in which lie wrapped himself, and the 
dulness of all around him to the real signs of 
the lime. 

On the 11th of Pehruary, General Hearsey 
ivrote to the government declaring tliat they 
dwelt on a mine ready for explosion,” He 
pointed out the peculiar facts connected with 
several fresh instances of incendiarism, as 
proving that they had been perpetrated hy 
the soldiery. The general declared that de¬ 
positions had been made before him and other 
anCliorities tliat the soldiers had consjnred 
throughout the Bengal army to prevent the 
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government from forcing them to abandon 
their religion by compeliing tliem to break caste 
in biting cartridges greased with the fat of for- 
biddeu anlimds. The general showed how he 
had paraded the men, aud dissuaded them 
from their dangerous proceedings, and added 
these ominous words:—""Yon will perceive 
in all this business the native officers were of 
no use ; in fact, they are afraid of their men, 
and dare not act; all they do is to hold them¬ 
selves aloof, and expect % so doing they will 
escai)e censure as not actively implicated. 
This has always occurred on such occasions, 
and will continue to the end of our sovereignty 
in India. Well might Bk 0. Metcalfe say, 

" that he exiiected to awake some fine morning, 
and find that India liad been lost to the 
English crown.* ** The procedure of the go¬ 
vernment, on the receipt of new and most 
alarming communications from various jjarts, 
was slow, nil certain, and, at last, when action 
of a determined kind was taken, it was 
haughtily confident, severe, and impolitic. 

The sepoys at Barraekpore took measures to 
corrupt tliosc of the 10th regiment at Berhatn- 
pore. That regiment, on the night of the 
lOth of Fehruaiy, suddenly assembled, aud 
made demonstrations of revolt. Colonel 
Mitchel, who commanded the garrison, imme¬ 
diately ordered out other troops at the station, 
which were a squadron of irregular cavalry, 
consisting of one hundred and eighty men; 
there were also two pieces of cannon, manned 
by six native gunners each. He there ad¬ 
dressed the 19th, demanding the reason of 
their parading without orders; they alleged 
that it arose from a report that European 
troops had been ordered np to the station to 
murder them unless they consented to violate 
their religion by biting the greased cartridges. 
Colonel Mitchel addressed them in terms whicli 
blended firmness and prudence. The cavalry 
and artiOery remained loyal, and the iufautiy, 
at last, couseiited to lay down their arma and 
submit to their duty. They ivere invited to 
test the cartridges. This the native oificeis 
did in the presence of the men, and pronounced 
the greater number free from grease of any 
kind, but that grease had been used in pre¬ 
paring the more highly glazed paper of one 
s et of the cartrid g e s. T11 e m en w ere i n formed 
that a plan would be adopted of loading with¬ 
out biting the cartridge, but although this 
satisfied the majority for the time, the good 
faith of government, as to the maintenance 
of its promises not to interfere with their re¬ 
ligion, was not trusted. The regiment, how¬ 
ever, continued to j^erform its duties. It will 
be observed that the irregular cavalry and 
artillerymen remained loyal, aud that their 
loyalty saved the station, for tliere was not a 
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European c[ualtered there, Thie furnishes 
proof of the sincerity of the infantry in tlic 
allegations they made ns to the causes of dis¬ 
affection. The artillery and cavalry had 
nothing to do vpitli such cartridges^ and there¬ 
fore not only made no complain tSj hut were 
ready to fire ou their mutinons co-religionists 
had they continued in revolt. The artillery 
and cavalry, however, sympathised with the 
grievances of the infantry, but not being them- 
seUi'es involved in them, were easily satisfied 
as to the remedies proposed. The 19th had 
been seduced by the men of the 34th, stationed 
at Barrachpore, wlio pronused co-operation, but 
failed to render it in the hour of trial. 

When Lord Canning heard of the transac¬ 
tions at Be rh am pore, he determined upon 
maJdng an e^canipie of the 19tii regiment, 
although die corps had returned to its duty, 
and liad evidently misconducted itseltl not from 
a mutinous tlisposition, but from a sincere con¬ 
viction that the government had violated its 
engagements never to enforce observances or 
practices upon its native soldiery at variance 
with their religion. Lord Canning ordered 
the Oricntctf steamship to Uangoon, to con¬ 
vey the 84th regiment of the royal Hue, quar¬ 
tered there, to Ean ackpoie; to \Yhich place 
also a wing of the 53rd regiment, stationed at 
Eort William, w-as ordered; and some artillery 
was to accompany these dctaeliments. Tlie 
mutinous native regiment ^vas, at the same 
time, ordered to march from Eerhampore to 
BaiTacfcpore. Tliis last order was, that the 
regiment might be disbanded in the presence 
of the garrison, and of various detachments 
called in from a certain distance. It might 
be supposed that a measure of snob importance 
woidd be kept secret by tbo select few’^ whom 
it was necessary should co-operate in carry¬ 
ing it out—^^thiSj however, was not the case ; 
scarcely had the resolve been taken when it 
was known and discussed among the sepoys 
at Barrackporc, Tim 34th regiment of Ben¬ 
gal native infantry quartered tliere was one of 
the most fanatical and disloyal of the service. 
This corps, which, as already shown, had caused 
the uneasy feeling In the 19th at Berbamporc, 
immediately laid a plan for frnstating the in¬ 
tentions of the government. The authorities 
had no information of the exact state of feeling 
in the 34th. They w’ere dull of understanding 
to observe the indications of things at Barrack- 
pore, as w'ell as every wdiere else. The order 
to march to Barrackpore w’as given to the 
19th, and the 34th w as commanded to relieve 
that corps. The latter advised the former to 
mutiny on the road, assnnng it that European 
troojis had been sent for to massacre it; a 
particnlar part of the road was specified for 
Ihe revolt; the officers ivere, according to the 
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plan of the 34th, to he at once murdered, a 
signal w as to be given, and the 34th wmnkt 
march out and join the mutineera, This 
coiTcspondence fell into the hands of Colonel 
Biitchell, who acted with undaunted courage 
and perfect skill, lien he reached a par¬ 
ticular part of the road he suddenly halted the 
regiment, so that at the appointed time for the 
revolt the corps was not at the appointed 
place. Before the hour arrived he lield a 
durbar of the native officers, whom he en¬ 
gaged in acts of courtesy and well-assumed 
confidence. The men could not act according 
to the concocted plan, the expected signal, of 
course, never reached the 34th at Barrackpore; 
and thus, by the presence of mind, good sense, 
and cool resohition of Colonel Mitchell, the 
ecbenie of the mutineers w'as frustrated, and 
scenes of blood and horror averted, similar to 
tliose which soon afterwards took place in so 
many parts of India. The 19th was marched 
to its destination, and the arrangements of the 
governiBent were completed for breaking up 
the corps. It is but justice to say, that at 
the core the battalion w^as loyal, that the men 
had no disposition to mutinous acta; it was as 
brave and well-disciplined a body of native 
infantry as any in the service, as might he ex¬ 
pected from its having so efficient a com¬ 
mander. It was only under the Buspicion, 
not at all unreasonable, that the government, 
eitlier from design or carelessness, had en¬ 
dangered its caste, that it w'as disposed to any 
hostile action. The men had been informed by 
natives actually engaged in (he manufacture 
of the obnoxious cartridges, that their caste 
was gone; this information had been accom¬ 
panied wdth sneers and insults which goaded 
the men almost to madness, loyal although 
they were. The reports which reached them 
from tlie 34tli, about disbanding and massacre, 
left them, in their own opinion, no alternative 
bnt revolt. 

While these tranEactlons were taking place, 
others of a still more formidable nature 
occuiTed in the 34lh regiment. That corps 
was GOTvardly, but still more truculent. One 
of its nuTuber, a desperate fanatic, in a state 
of intoxication, rushed on the parade-ground 
on Sunday, the 29th of March, shouting *Tleen, 
deen,” (*'religion, religion,") and taunted his 
comrades to come forth and fight for their 
faith against the Ferringheee. The scrjemit- 
major arrived at the moment, the fanatic fired 
at him, but w’as too drunk with bhang to Lit 
the mark. This was immediately in front of 
the quarter-guard, numbering uineteen men, 
who turned out and enjoyed the sight, crowd¬ 
ing around the eerj cant-major, and preventing 
him from taking any decided action against 
the mutineer, who reloaded his piece^ and shot 
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lioree of tlie adjotaEt, wlio just then rode 
up to eee what waa the matter. As the adju¬ 
tant fell, the mutineer attaclved him with his 
Bide arme, and tlie quarter-guard struck the 
serjeaut-major and the fallen officer with the 
butt-ell da of their muskets. Both men would 
have been murdered in a few moments if 
General Hearaey had not galloped up, fearing 
that a revolt was beginning; he ordered tlie 
guard to rescue the adjutant and serjeant- 
major ; they refused—their pieces were not 
loaded. He presented a revolver, declaring 
that he would shoot the first man who refused 
to move forward; they obeyed, and rescued 
the intended victims of assassination, TJie 
jemadar gave orders in opposition to those of 
the general; but the resolution and authority 
of the latter prevailed. The jemadar and 
guard were subsequently arrested. The name 
of the fanatical sepoy was Mungul Pandy, and 
he hag received an nnenviable notoriety in 
India, not only by being the first man who 
struck a blow for the cause of the mutineers, ^ 
but from the fact of his name having, from 
that circumstance, been given to the mutineers 
and to all sepoys who excite the hostility or 
contempt of the English, 

The evening after this affair with the S4th, 
the 19th entered from Barrackptire, and the 
next day they were drawn up on parade to 
hear the decision of the governor-general and 
commander-in-chief* It was an imposing 
sight w^hen the four thousand sepoys of the 
garrison, the offending regiment, the European 
artillery and infantry which had arrived for 
the occasion, and various detachments from 
other stations, assembled to hear the order of 
the day. The first part of the document re¬ 
capitulated the events 'which led to the situa¬ 
tion, the order then declared — 

The regiment has heen gujlty of open and defiant 
mutiD/. 

it ia no esciise for this offeace to say, as had been said 
in the before-mentioned petition of the native officers and 
men of the regiment, that they were afraid for their 
religion, and tliat they apprehended violence to them- 
selvea. 

It is no atonement of it to declare, as they have therein 
declared, that they are ready to fight for their government 
in the field, when they have disobeyed and inaifited that 
government in the persons of its officers, and have ex- 
pressed no contrition for their heavy offences. 

Neither the 19th. regiment, nor any regiment in the 
service of the government of India, nor any sepoy, Hindoo, 
or Mussulman, bae reason to pretend that the government 
has shown, directly or indirectly, a dealro to interfere with 
the religion of its troops. 

It has been the unvarying rule of the government of 
India to treat the religions feelings of all its servants, of 
every creed, with careful respect; and to representatioua 
or eompiainta put forward in a dntifiil and becoming 
spirit, whether upon this, or npon any other subject, it 
has never turned a deaf ear. 

Bnt the govemmeat of India eipects to receive, in 


return for this treatment, the confidence of those who 
serve it. 

Prom its soldiers of every rank and race it will, al all 
times and in all ciremnstances, enforce unhesitating obe¬ 
dience. They have sworn to ^ve it, and. the governor* 
general in council \idll never cease to exact it* To no 
men who prefer complaints with arms in their hands will 
he ever listen* 

Had the sepoys of the Ifith regiment confided in their 
government, and believed their commanding officer, in¬ 
stead of crediting the idle stories with which false and 
evil-minded men have deceived them, their religions 
scruples would still have remained inviolate, and them¬ 
selves would still be, as they have hitherto heeu, faithful 
soldiers, trusted by the state, and laying up for future 
years aU the rewards of a long and honourable service. 

Hut the governor-general in conneil ean no longer have 
any confidence in this regiment, whieh has disgraced its 
name, and lias lost oJl claim to consideration and in¬ 
dulgence. 

It js therefore the order of the governor-general in 
couneii, that the 19th regiment N. I. he now disbanded; 
that the native cominissinned and non-comnnssioned 
officers and privates be discharged from the army of 
Bengal; that this be done at the head-qiwters of the 
presidency division in the presence of every available 
corps within two days* march of the station; that the 
regiment be paraded for the purpose \ and that eaeli man, 
after being deprived of his arms, shall receive his arrears 
of pay and he required to withdraw from the caiitoumcni. 

The European officers of the regiment will remain at 
Barrackpore until orders for their disposal shall be re¬ 
ceived from his excellency the commander-in-chief. 

This order is to be read at the head of every regiment, 

I troop, and company In the service* 

Tile arms were piled, the colours deposited, 
and the lyth native infantry was erased from 
the army list. 

The men of the Ifith receiyed the sentence 
with regret* They begged to be enlisted in other 
corps, offered their services anywhere to be 
led against the enemies of the company, and, 
finally, besought that if they must be dis- 
miased the service, they would be allowed to 
attack the 3dth regiment, the cause of their 
disgrace, and piunish it at once for its treachery 
to them, and disloyalty to the government. 
Some of these requests could not be granted, 
and all were refused. They dispersed in 
various directions, some perislied of cholera 
on the road, some were employed as gate¬ 
keepers, and retainers of rich natives ; none 
were at any time aitei"wards found in arras 
against the government, and several fought 
bravely, and as volunteers, against the muti¬ 
neers* The wisdom of disbanding this regi¬ 
ment is open to question. The motives lor 
doing so were, however, stated at length in 
the sentence already quoted, and which 
assumes importance as a public docuiment, 
because it declares the policy of Viscount 
Canning's government towards the refractory 
sepoys at the begiuning of the revolt. That 
policy was not, however, consistently carried 
out, for the conduct of the government towards 
the 34th regiment was slow and vacillating, 
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although to It the mis^chief eounected with the 
19tli was attributablej and the men Imd 
attacked and nearly nuiTdcred several of their 
officers. The commander-in-chief remained 
in the cool sanatorium of tlm Himalayas ; the 
government at Calcutta had time for all the usual 
frivolities of a courtj h\it for five weeks it re¬ 
mained undecided what was to he done with 
the Mth regiment. These rebels and mur¬ 
derers remained all that time unpnnishedj 
Lord Canning advocating palliatives, his 
council urging decision. Meanwhile, Blimgul 
Pandy and the jemadar, who was a high caste 
Brahmin, were hanged. These men feared the 
loaa of caate more than death. They died in 
the spirit of martyrs, Pandy exulting in tire 
opportunity afforded him of suffering for his 
faith, shoufmg ^'religion, religion/' and urging 
his brethren to revolt, to the last The conduct 
of these men evinced that tliere was a sincere 
belief among the sepoys that the government 
intended to persecute their creed. 

Two sepoys of the 70th regiment were 
transported for conspiring to attack the fort, 
and one of their officers was dismissed the 
service for treason. It is obvious that how¬ 
ever allowable it might be, taking a merciful 
view of the subject, to dismisB an officer for 
neglect of duty, or incapacity, such leniency 
was inapplicable to high-treason. It en¬ 
couraged the revolters wdien they saw that, 
after all, in case of failure, it might be no 
worse than dismissal. Lord Canning had 
imbibed the idea that the honour and ad¬ 
vantage of serving the English were so great, 
that for a sepoy to be deprived of the opjior- 
tunity was the heaviest puni.aliment that could 
he inflicted upon him short of death. There 
were other penalties wdiich the sepoy dreaded 
much more than either. 

With great difficulty, and not until nu¬ 
merous reports of fresh proofs of extensive 
disaffection had reached tiiem, the govern¬ 
ment at Calcutta were brought to believe that 
something decisive must be done. Had not 
events thwarted the purposes of Lord Canning, 
the 84th British regiment would have been 
sent back to Birmah, and the capital of India 
been left for protection to a wing of the 63rd 
royal regiment and the doubtful body-guards. 
All the while the rebellious sepoys were in 
receipt of their pay, an expense to the empire 
as w^ell as a danger. The system of disband¬ 
ing wdthont any punishment, was Letter than 
supporting disaffected regiments and paying 
royal troops to watch them. 

On the 0th of May, nearly six weeks after 
the attempt of the Sith to murder some of 
their officers, the troops in and around Cal¬ 
cutta were concentrated at Bari'ackpore, to : 
witness the dtabanding of the guilty portion 


of the 34th, The crime committed was con¬ 
certed mutiny and attempted murder, the 
punishment inflicted was as follows: in the 
presence of the assembled troops, seven com¬ 
panies of the 34th were paraded and ordered 
to pile their arms, and to strip off their uni¬ 
forms ; having no means of resistance, they 
obeyed. Means were taken to prevent any out¬ 
rage or disorder by the disarmed sepoys. An 
order of the day, or proclamation {it is difficult 
to give a precise destgualion to so anomaiotis 
a document), was issued by the government, 
explaining the necessity the government was 
under to inffict punishment, and threatening 
certain and speedy penalties upon all military 
msnbordination. The public felt that it was 
an absurdity to give the name of punishment 
to the disbandingof a regiment that mshed to 
serve no longer, and the soldiers of which were 
deserting. A painful impression was left on 
the minds of all loyal natives as well aa Euro¬ 
peans, that the document was rather an excuse 
lor leniency and weakness, than a proclama¬ 
tion intended to vindicate justice. Confidence 
in the vigour of the govern or-general was im¬ 
paired. Tiie continued absence of the com¬ 
mander-in-chief from the head-quarters of the 
army was the subject of universal animadver¬ 
sion. Time was consumed in consultiug him at 
so vast a distance, and hia counsels were neither 
very enlightened nor decisive. With the dis¬ 
banding of the seven companies of the 34th, 
the government was satisfied that the mutiny 
was at an end. There had been abundant 
evidence to the contrary, hut the government 
thought proper to ignore it. The authorities 
might have laiown that altogether, irrespective 
of the discontent of the sepoys, means bad been 
taken to sow disaffection throughout India, 
more especially throughout Bengal and its non- 
rcgnlation provinces. These efforts originated 
in Unde, but a bad state of feeling existed in 
Mohammedan India for some years preparatory 
to such an attempt, W hen the war with Eussia 
broke out, much excitement was created la 
the minds of the Mohammedan populations of 
all India, from Cabul to Calcutta and Cape 
Comorin. WTien the western allies insisted on 
reforms in Turkey, an opinion gained ground 
in India^that the allies merely aided Turkey to 
betray her, and that by a treacherous alliance, 
the ascendancy of the religion of Mohammed, 
and of the grand Padisha, w^as destroyed. 
Thus the war in Turkey prepared the way for 
a Mahommedaii struggle in India, in Persia, 
—everywhere. The peoples of these nations 
were excited by the events in Constantinople, 
which wmre told in innumerable tales of ex¬ 
aggeration all over Asia. Ajid when to this 
excitement was added the persuasion that the 
time had arrived for a Mohammedan holy 
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waujtlie followers of tlio prophet became frantic 
w itli fan atici am. TIi c re as also a general fe el - 
ing that the English sway would only last one 
Inmdred years inEengah In 1757 Olive com¬ 
pleted its conquest; in 1857 it was believed 
that it wotild be restored to the followers of the 
tine faith. The Mohamtnedaiis found no diffi¬ 
culty in inducing the Brahmins to join them 
against English power. It had for many years 
interfered with Brahminical rites and customs, 
Bucli as suttee, tliugisiD, infanticide,(fee., asw'cll 
as w'ith the operation of Slohammedaii law in 
some leapecfcs. A prophecy %va3 circulated, 
which was to the effect that in 1857 the 
English would be destroyed. TJie govein- 
ment seems to have had no intelligence of this , 
state of feeiing, although evidence of it was 
abundant Tokens of conspiracy and combi¬ 
nation, for some purpose or purposes^ were 
viaible, but no steps w^ere taken to unravel 
their meaning. Boon after the annexation of 
Onde, chappictees were sent all over eastern 
and north-eastern India, in a manner Avhich 
excited great surprise, but no adequate means i 
to penetrate the mystery were adopted. From 
some place, probably in Oude, six cakes of 
unleavened bread were sent to some other 
place, and were delivered to the head man of 
the village, or the chief religious authority of 
the place, with the intention to distribute 
tliem, and to invite each recipient of a cake to 
repeat the process, and so on. This proceeded 
until the chappictees were conveyed every¬ 
where, with signideant but enigmatical ex¬ 
pressions, only to be comprehended by the 
faithful of either of the creeds allied for the 
destruction of the foreigner. The agents of 
this conspiracy corrupted the sepoys, whose 
minds were prepared hy the causes already 
detailed. It was evident that some commu¬ 
nications, secret from the government, were 
passing among the natives of India, wliicli an 
active and intelligent government would have 
risked much to discover. Had the like oc¬ 
curred in the dominions of the Russian czar, 
the French emperor, or the Austrian kaiser, 
means would soon have been adopted to check 
the progress of the mysterioiis cakes, and find 
some clue to their meaning. The English 
government in India is as absolute af that of 
any of the despotisms named, but waa not so 
vigilant or systematic, and its chief officers 
were not so reaponsible. The following very 
. remarkable tvords were used by Mr. Disraeli, 
in a speech in the house of commons, made 
wulh the design of showing that the govern¬ 
ment of India had not proved itself vigilant 
or competent;—Suppose the Emperor of 
Russia, whose territory, in extent and cha¬ 
racter, lias more resemblance to onr Eastern 
possessions'than tlie territory of any other 


power—suppose the Emperor of Russia were 
told—Sire, there is a very remarkable cir¬ 
cumstance going on in your territory; from 
village to village, men are passing who leave 
the tail of au ermine or a pot of caviare, wiiii 
a message to some one to perform the same 
ceremony. Strange to say, ihis has been 
going oil in some ten thousand villages, aiul 
we cannot make head or tail of it/ I tliink 
the Emperor of Russia would say : ^1 do not 
know w hetlier you can make lieacl or tail of 
it, but I am quite certain tliere is something 
mong, and that we must take some precau¬ 
tions ; because, where the people are not 
usually indiscreet and troublesome, they do 
not make a secret comm uni cation unless it is 
opposed to the government. This is a secret 
communication, and, therefore, a communica¬ 
tion dangerous to the government/” 

Many Irish and Scottish officers inter¬ 
preted the cakes as a token to prepare for 
war, but they were bantered, or laughed at. 
In olden Celtic times, the clans of Scotland 
setit round signals of war in a similar way, 
and with the words often repeated in India 
when the cakes were left, “ To be kept until 
called for/* The very same language and 
the very same plan of procedure has been 
adopted in Ireland in the case of iBsurrection 
or agrarian disturbance in the memory of 
living men: the holy straws/* and ** the 
holy turf,*’ sent round during agitations of 
comparatively recent occurrence, exemplify 
this. Many in India wffio expressed a sense 
of inBccnrity, were censured by their supe¬ 
riors, civil and religious, until men were too 
much discouraged to express their minds; a 
false seenrity, having its birth in pride and 
arrogance of race, stultified the chief officials, 
and led them to ** pooh-pooh” all efforts to 
call attention to the real condition of India. 
In England, among the chief persons in the 
houses of legislature, in the cabinet, and in a 
lesser degree among the directors of the East 
India Company, a similar state of mind existed. 
India was supposed to be completely at the 
I feet of England, incapable of making a hos¬ 
tile effort. When tidings of the mntin}' 
reached England, even at a later period than 
that of the dishaiiding of the 34th native in¬ 
fantry, and when at IMeerut a far more serious 
revolt occurred, and even when Delhi was in 
arms, and the effete king used Lis property 
and influence against the company, the go¬ 
vernment, parliament, and to some extent the 
press, of England, refused to believe that the 
people of India liad any sympathy Mitli the 
revolt. It was supposed that they were too 
contented and happy under English rule to 
desire to escape from it. The rebellion in 
India was called “a mutiny,” a “sepoy re- 
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volt,” a disturbance created by pampered 
sepoys, and some of the vagabond popuk- 
tioixof the cities but a great rebellion of 
native princes and peopieSj over a large por¬ 
tion of India, as well as a revolt of the Bengal 
native army, few would alioxv it to he con¬ 
sidered. Even when the native contingents 
ill the service of certain allied or tributary 
princes deserted, and made %Yar against the 
com])any, and when the whole people of the 
kingdom of Oude were in arms, ofEeiala and 
newspapers, and the people of England'gene¬ 
rally, persisted in regarding it as a sepoy 
revolt. There was an extraordinary dispo¬ 
sition among men. Loth in India and in Great 
Britain, to shut their eyes to the real facts of 
the case. 

Such w'as the state of aflhirs in the military 
condition of Bengal, and as to the state of 
mind in reference to it among the English in 
India and at home, w hen the next episode in 
the sad history of the revolt occurred. Before 
relating it, some accotmt of the forces in India 
at that moment will be acceptable to the 
reader. In the chapter on the military affairs 
of the East India Company very full infor¬ 
mation is given concerning the numbers, 
equipments, and character of its army. Cap¬ 
tain Barter furnishes the following statement 
of tJie force w^hen tlie revolt broke out:— 

Bmgal —Queen's troops: Two 

regiments of light cavalry, fifteen regiments 
of infantry, one battalion of GOth rifles. Com¬ 
pany's regular troops: Tlireo brigades of 
horse artillery, European and native, six bat¬ 
talions of European foot artillery, three bat¬ 
talions of native foot artillery, corps of royal 
engineers, ten regimentsof native Iiglit cavalry, 
two regiments of European rusilicrs, seventy- 
four regiments of native infantry, one regi¬ 
ment of sappers and )niuers. Irregular and 
contingent troops: Twenty-tljrce regiments 
of irregular native cavalry, tw^elve regiments of 
irregular native infantry, one corps of guides, 
one regiment of camel corps, sixteen regi¬ 
ments of local militia, Sheldiawuttie brigade, 
contingents of G\Yalior, Joiidpore, Malwa, 
Bhopal, and Kotab. 

The European troops licre mentioned in 
the company's regular aimy were lliose who 
were enlisted in England or elsewhere by 
the company's agents, quite iiTespective of 
tlie royal or queen's army. The ahove 
forces, altogether, amounted to soniend)at over 
150,000. 

Mad^^az frt^idency —Queen’s troops : One 
regiment of light cavalry, five regiments of 
infantry. Company's regular troops: One 
brigade of horse artillery^, European and na¬ 
tive, four battalions of European foot artillery, 
one battalion of native foot artillery, corps of 


royal engineers, eight regiments of native 
light cavalry, two regiments of European in¬ 
fantry, fifty-two regiments of native infaTitiy. 

No irregular or contingent troops appear 
in this entr}\ 

Bovth ag jjres ulmcg .— Que en's troops: One 
regiment of light cavalry, five regiments of 
infantry. Company's regular troops: One 
’ hrigade of horse artillery, European and na¬ 
tive, two battalions of European foot artillery, 
two battalions of native foot artillery, corps 
of royal engineers, three regiments of native 
liglit cavalry, two regiments of European 
infantry, twenty-nine regiments of natm In¬ 
fan tiy. Irregular and contingent troops: 
Fifteen regiments of irregular native troops. 

The European and native troops in the 
service of the company are not marked with 
siifiicient difitinetuess by Captain Hafter. 

“ The European element in the armies has 
been regularly augmenting. In 1837 there 
were 2S,CXX) European troops in India ; in 
1850 the number was 44,000, comprising 
28,000 queen's troops, and 10,000 belonging 
to the company ; while the new charter of 
1854 allowed the company to raise 24,000, 
of wdioni 4000 were to he in training in Eng¬ 
land, and the rest on service in India. What 
was the number in 1857 becomes part of the 
history of the mutiny. In the whole Indian 
army, a year or two before this catasti^oplie, 
there w'erc about 5000 European officers, 
governing the native as ^vell as the European 
regiments; hut of this number so many w^ere 
absent on furlough, or leave, so nmuy more 
on staff appointments, and m many of the 
remainder in local corps and on civil duties, 
that there was an insufficiency of regimental 
control—leading, as some authoritieB tliink, 
in great part to the scenes of insubordination; 
for the native officers \vere regarded in a very 
subordinate light.*’ 

Such was the condition of the Anglo-Tmliaii 
army wdien the suppression of revolt at Dum- 
Dum, Berampore, and Barrackpore, led tlie 
goveniinent to believo that India was safe 
from her own sepoys. It is the moi'C sur¬ 
prising that the suppression of open revolt 
near Oaieutta slionld have inspired suck secu¬ 
rity^ because all the while the government 
was receiving intelligence, and even official 
reports, of evidences of sedition among the 
troops of the distant garrisons. During the 
whole jxeriod from tlie revolt of the IDtli to 
the disbanding of the 34tii, incendiary fires 
occurred in the military cantonments of tlie 
Punjnub, occupied by Bengal ti'oops; and in 
the CIs-Sutlej territories they were as open 
and daring as the conduct of the government 
was unaccountably inert and time-ser^'ing. 
It is impossible to acquit the gove rnment of 
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the charge of not having taken propei pre¬ 
cautions on the ground of being unable^ to 
obtain information as to the state of feeling 
of the troops, or the cause of that state^ of 
feeling, after the perusal of the following 
report made by Captain Howard, magistrate 
of the Uinballah cantonment, when, at the 
close of April, an ap] calling list of mcendkry 
acts alarmed that officer, and caused him to 
address the government with marked earnest¬ 
ness on the subjectThe emanating cause 
of the arson at this cantonment I conceive 
originated witli regard to the ne^vly intro¬ 
duced cartridges, to wldch the native sepoy 
shows his decided objection ; it being ob- 
noisious to him from a false idea—whieJi, now 
that it Jias entered the mind of the sejjoj, is 
difficult to eradicate—that the innovation of 
tijis cartridge is derogatory both to his caste 
and his religion, , , , , That this has led to 
the fires at this caiitonmcut, in niy own pri^ 
vate niiiul 1 am perfectly convinced- Were 
it the act of only one or two, or even a few 
persons, the well-disposed sepoys would at 
once have come forward and forthwith in¬ 
formed, hut that there is an organised, leagued 
conspiracy existing, I feel confident. Though 
all and every individual composing a regi¬ 
ment may not form part oi the combination, 
Etill I am of o[>inion that such a league^ in 
each corps is known to exist; and such being 
upheld by the majority, or rather connived 
at, therefore it is that no single man dared to 
conic forward and expose it.” 

An iuveatigatiou was instituted early in 
May as to whether any efforts were making 
to create saditlou among the soldiery or people 
by native princes or ecclesiastics, or by foreign 
inti lienee. The last source of evil inliuenee 
M'as suspected, hut could not be proved. The 
native press had been extremely anti-British 
and bigoted. Many of its conductors were 
notorious atheists, and these w-ere amongst 
the most violent ui calling upon the people 
to defend their religion. It was discovered 
that the largest inliuenee in iinaettling the 
minds of the people was that of wandering 
Brahmins and lakeera, both having united to 
stir up the people against English power. 
That inost of the native princes and rich 
native landholders knew this, and sympa¬ 
thised with it, could not then be discovered, 
but w^as soon made plain by their appearing 
with arms in their hands wherever there ^vas 
a chance of success. At all times the English 
had to contend in India with the use of tlie 
wandering and mendicant religious classes by 
disaffected ox* deposed princes, to stir up fana¬ 
ticism against British authority. More than 
thirty years since, Sir John Malcolm de¬ 
scribed a state of things in Ids day identical 


with that which, with larger influence and 
more decided energy, operated in 1B5T, Sir 
John then wrote ” kly attention has been 
during the last twenty-five years particularly 
directed to this dangerous species of secret 
war agaijist our authority, which is always 
carrying on by numerous though xmseen 
Imnds. The spirit is kept up by letters, by 
exaggerated reports, and by pretended pro¬ 
phecies, When the time appears favourable, 
from the occurrence of misfortune to our 
anus, from rebellion in our pro^diices, or from 
mil tiny in our troops, circular-letters and 
proclamations are dispersed over tlie country 
with a celerity almost incredible. Such docu¬ 
ments are read with avidity, ^iie contents 
ill most cases are the same. The English are 
depicted as usurpers of low caste, and as 
tyrants who have sought India with no other 
view but that of degrading the inhabitants and 
of robbing them of their w'ealth, while they 
seek to subvert their usages and their reli¬ 
gion, The native soldiery are always ap¬ 
pealed to, and the advice to them ia, in all 
inatances I have met \vith, the aame—* "li oiir 
I European tyrants are few in number—kill 
themr” 

Tliat the native princes and landholders 
throughout the Bengal provinces and Central 
India were in concert with the religious in- 
ceudiaries of 1857, many doGiinients showed, 
when, during the conflict, such papers felt 
into the hands of the conquerors; ainoug 
these, none was so remarkable as that which 
w'as addressed to the Ilajah of Nepaul by the 
King of Oude while the insurrection xvas 
raging. Jung Bahadoor showed the letter to 
the British resident, to %vhom also he fur¬ 
nished a copy of his reply. Lord Canning 
expressed to the niabamjali liis cordial thanks 
for the proof of his loyalty and good faith 
thus evinced. 

Ahiriid iransJatiCn Alee Khm 

Kudder io hk highie&s the 

lialfarajah Nepa^lt dated of Jelk 

1915, corre^^istdivg wdk 1858. 

After compliiucnts—It ia to every oue tliat tnir 

ancestors brought the British into HiadosLan, but Bui- 
vnnt Sing, the Kajah of Beiiarea, was a cause of mucli 
annoyance to them, and therofore the province of 
was given to them. A treaty wae then dgticd by the 
British, in which they wrote that they would never act 
Ireacheronsly as long as the sun and moon should Ciist. 
But they have broken iiiat treaty; and, dethrouiiig my 
father, \Vejid Alee Shah, have sequestrated bis state 
palaces, and everything he had. Every one is acqii^atea 
with this event as it took place only in Sumvut, 1013. 

After taking Luchnow they intended to make war wUh 
you, for which iinrpose they cofleeted a lai-ge force ano 
magazine at Coloneigunj, which is situated below the 
Hills; perhaps you are avvare of this event. 

In former years gieat intimacy esiisted between oar 
houses, insomuch that your forefathers built a btuigolow 
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for my ancestors, for shooting and Ininting purposes, in 
Bootwal. 

The British some tinie ago attempted to mterfcte with 
the faith of both the Huidoos and Mohammedans, by pre¬ 
paring cartridges vvith cows* grease for the Hindoo, and 
tJiat of pigs for the Mohammedans, and ordering them to 
bite them vvith their teeth. The sepoys refused, and were 
ordered by the British to he blown away from gnus on 
the parade ground* This is the cause of the war breaking 
out, aud probably yon aie acquainted with it. 

But I am ignorant as to how they managed to get your 
troops, which they brought here, end began to commit 
every sort of violencej and to pull down temples,mos^ncs, 
imambarras, aud the sacred places* 

You are well aware of the treachery of the British, and 
it is proper you should preserve the standard of religion, 
and make tho tree of friendship between you and me 
fresh. 

TruTtsiatioti of a from hh exoeUettey the mshurajah 
MaMdmr to Birjee& Kudder B^kudoor^ of Lnek^ 

now. 

Your letter of the 7th, Jeth Soode, Wednesday, corre¬ 
sponding to the 19th of May, 1S58, to the address of his 
highness the maharajah of Nepaul, and that of 13th Jeth 
Vudee of the present year, Tuesday, eoiTesponding to the 
11th May, 1858, to my address, have reached tbeir rc- 
epeetive destinations, and their contents are fully uuder- 
stood, in it is writleu that the British ore bent on the 
destrujction of the society, religioiij and faith of both 
Hindoos aud Mohammedans* 

Be it known that for upwards of a century the British 
have reigned in liiudostan, but up to the present moment 
neither the Hindoos nor the Mohammedans have ever com¬ 
plained that their religion has been interfered vvith. 

As the Hindoos and Mohmamedans have been guilty of 
ingratitude and perfidy, neither the Kepaul goverament 
nor I can side with them* 

Since tho star of faith and integrity, sincerity in words, 
as well as in acts, and the wisdom and comprehension of 
the British, arc shining as bright as the sun in evei'y 


quarter of the globe, be assured that my government will 
never disunite itself from the friendship of the eiaited 
British government, or to be instigated to join with any 
monarch against it, be he as high as heaven; what 
grounds can we have for connecting ourselves with the 
Hindoos and Mohammedans of Hindostan ? 

Be it also known, that had 1 in any way been inclined 
to cultivate the friendship and intimacy of the Hindoo aud 
Mohammedan tribes, should 1 have massacred dve or six 
thousand of them in my way to Lucknow ? 

How, as you have sent me a friendly letter, let me per¬ 
suade you, that if any person, Hindoo or Mohammedau, who 
has not murdered a British lady or child, goes immediately 
to Mr* Montgomery, the chief commissioner of Lucknovv, 
and surrender his arms, and make submission, he will be 
permitted to retain hia honour, and his crime will be 
pardoned. 

If you still be iucliued to make war on the British, no 
rajah or king in the world will give you an asylum, and 
death will he the end of it. 

1 have written whatever has come into my plain mind, 
and it will be proper and better for you to act in accord¬ 
ance with what I have said* 

"WTiea General Anson, the commander-in- 
chief of the force a in India, heard of tho state 
of excitement in which tire Bengal troops in 
the Cis-Sutloj and Trans-Butlej territories, 
more especially the former, had continued, 
and the alarming fires which had spread 
around the cantonments, he hastened to 
Umballah, and issued an order of the day, 
intended to appease the discontent of the 
soldiery, but its effect was to encourage them 
to feel their importance, and believe that the 
government of India was afraid of them. 
The decisive step on the part of the sepoys, 
that which set all the Bengal provinces in a 
flame of revolt, was the mutiny at Meerut* 


CHAPTER OXXVIII* 

REVOLT OF THE SEPOYS AT MEERUT—MASSACRE OF OFFICERS, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN— 
FLIGHT OF THE MUTINEERS TO DELHI—llEYOUr OF THE G.YKRISON THERE, AND IN- 
SURREOriON OF THE PEOPLE—MEASURES OF GOVERNMENT PREX^ARATORY TO AN 
ADVANCE OF THE EiHTISH FORCES UPON DELHI. 


Durino the latter weehs of April the sepoys 
at Meerut showed much excitement, and 
incendiary fires, such aa have been noticed 
in the last chapter as occur ring elsewhere, 
were frequent \ no room was left for doubt 
that they were the work of the soldiery. It 
so happened that the European force at that 
station was very pow^erful in pu'oportion to 
the native troops. This was the more re¬ 
markable, as at most of the stations in the 
Bengal provinces there were scarcely any 
European soldiers* The English regiments 
were chiefly in the Piinjaub upon the Affglian 
frontier, and in a few other places, where, 
as in Meerut, they were in comparatively 
considerable number* This arrangement was 


singularly inappropriate to the normal con¬ 
dition of India, as well as to its especial re¬ 
quirements at that time. The Pnnjaiih and 
Pegu were supposed, as newly annexed pro¬ 
vinces, to require European garrison a; yet 
Glide, the most recently annexed, the annexa¬ 
tion of which excited so'much ill-will amongst 
the natives not only of Oude itself, but of all 
Bengal and of the Bengal sepoys, was guarded 
chiefly by troops discontented by the annexa¬ 
tion. At Meerut, the Engl is Ir force consisted 
of the Cth dragoon guards (carbineers), 600 
strong* These troopers were only in part 
provided with horses, and these were of a 
very inferior description; a battalion of the 
60th rifle regiment, 1000 strong; a troop of 
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liorse avtUlery, aiM 500 artillery recnilts; 
tlie whole nnurbering about 2200, exclusive 
of staflf officera, and the officers and other 
Europeans connected with the sepoy regi- 
ineiitg. The force of natives, which only out- 
nTiinbered the Europeans by a few hundreds, 
consisted of the 3rd Bengal cavalry, aud the 
11 th and 20tli Bengal infantry. 

Under such circumstances no apprehension 
of revolt was entertained, and it is nearly 
certain that none would have taken place had 
the sepoy a been engaged in a dynastic or 
political conspiracy merely, or were they dis¬ 
contented about batta, seventy of disciidine, 
or any of the ordinary causes of complaint 
with Indian soldiers. The conviction had 
sei^ied their minds, beyond all hope of eradi¬ 
cation, that tlie cartridges were ceremonially 
unclean to both Hindoo and Mussulmans* 
Some of them undoubtedly were; the general 
suspicion rested upon a partial fact, sufficient 
to justify resistance. The prejudices of the 
sepoy and the good faith of the governmeiit 
Ivad not been kept in view by the officials 
cliargedwith the duty of preparing the ammu¬ 
nition; and Tvhen the sepoy discovered that 
ill any instance he had been trided with on 
the all-important subject of Tcligion, bis faith 
w'as gone for ever. Mad not tliis been the 
reality of the case the native soldiers would 
not, as in many cases, have precipitated them¬ 
selves upon certain death as the alternative of 
using the hated cartridge. It has been alleged 
that the plea of caste must have been only a 
pretence, aa the same cartridgea were used 
against the English, which they refused to 
use in their service. Those who use this 
argument overlook the casuistry which in 
false religions justifies to tlie consciences of 
their professors the most contradictory con* 
dnefc. In using the cartridges against the 
English the end sanctified the deed in the 
opinion of those men; and many, believing that 
they had already lost caste, in sheer despair 
and vengeance resorted to them. 

On the 23rd of April it was determined 
by the English officers at Meerut, to put an 
end to all uncertainty by testing the spirit of 
the sepoys. Colonel Smyth, of the 3rd Bengal 
native cavalry, ordered out a portion of his 
regiment for parade on that day, to teach 
them the mode of loading adopted under 
general orders in deference to the prejudices 
of the troops against hiting cartridges which 
might be glazed with forbidden substances. 
The previous evening he instructed the 
] 1 aviIdar-major and his orderly in the new 
eystem, and the latter having fired off a 
carbine, the colonel believed that the regiment 
would entertain no objection iipon the follow¬ 
ing morning. That night, however, the 


orderly's tent was set on fire, and also a vete¬ 
rinary hospital close to a magazine. These 
circumstances caused uneasiness as to the 
issue of the next day's experiment. When 
tliat day arrived, the appointed parade was 
held, aud the bavildar*major fired off a car¬ 
bine without biting the cartridge. The men 
refused to receive the cartridgea* It was 
pointed out to them tliat they were cot new 
cartridges, but tbe old ones, to which they 
Jiad been accustomed; still they refused, This 
was a ne^v phase of the spirit of mutiny, more 
dangerous than had been displayed elsewhere, 
for if the troopers would neither use cartridgea 
I new nor old, upon a plan wiiich did not re- 
I quire them to be pressed with the teeth, how 
was it possible for them to servo as soldiers ? 
On the 2dth an icvestigafion took place 
before the deputy judge-advocate, and the 
men admitted that there ivas no evidence of 
any impure substance being in the cartridges, 
but they were told that they were imclean, 
and they believed their informants, and re¬ 
fused to accept the declaration a of tiieiv 
officers. The judge assured them that the 
cartridges were such as had always been in 
use, and his assurances appeared to satisfy 
their scruples, for they expressed contrition, 
and promised to use the cartridges whenever 
called upon. 

On the 6tli of May the general in com¬ 
mand of the station. Major-general Hewitt, 
deemed it necessary to prove the sincerity of 
the men. He ordered a parade for the 6t!i 
of May. On the 5th cartridges were dis* 
tribiited; eighty-five of the sowars, as the 
native cavalry of Bengal are called, refused 
to receive them. The general ordered their 
arrest. They Avere tried by court-martial, 
found guilty of mutiny, and sentenced to 
imprisonment aud hard labour for different 
periods varying from six to ten years. In 
presence of the whole of the troops in can¬ 
tonment, they were stripped of their uniforms, 
ironed, and marched away to the common 
jail two miles distant, in the village of Meerut, 
The native troops looked on in silence upon 
these proceedings, but with eeowling conn* 
tenances. 

Then began a series of blunders on the 
part of the chief military authorities, hut for 
uhich tlie terrible results which followed 
could not have happened. The convicted 
“sotvars” w^ere handed over to the civil 
authorities, and guarded only by police. 
This would of course have been quite proper 
under ordinaiy circumstances, but the occa¬ 
sion demanded peculiar precautions* These 
events occurred on the 9 th of May. lYiieii 
the native soldiers were dismissed from 
parade, they went to their lines in a state of 
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intense excitement and resentment. The 
punishment inflicted on them had deprived the 
fiiiflerers of caste,—they were manacled as 
felons, and degraded, STeasnres were in¬ 
stantly talcen by the whole native force to 
mutiny ; their plans were well la hi, and were 
executed with fatal facility. Notwithstanding 
the menacing behaviour of the men as they 
left the parade ground, the general to oh no 
precautions against outbreak, not even to 
have their conduct kept under observation. 
The regimental officers were as incautious as 
the staff. They retired to their bungalows 
in different directions near the lines. The 
native officers alone lield intercourse with the 
men, and they also were disa flee ted. It is 
probable that the miitmeers opened commuiih 
cations immediately with tlic native troops in 
Ddiii, inciting them to revolt, and informing 
them of their own intention to jnarch thither 
when they had executed the work of ven¬ 
geance at Meerut, 

On Sunday, the 10th of May, between live 
and six o^cloek in the evening, when the 
European portion of the garrison were pro¬ 
ceeding to church, or preparing to do so, 
open revolt began. In choosing the hour of 
religions service, the mutineers selected a time 
when the chance of resistance to them selves, 
or escape by their intended victims, was less 
than at any other time, even than at night, 
when sentinels might give alarm, and persons 
would in its silence be more likely to catch 
the first sounds of the movement, Tlirougliout 
the day indications of great restlessness were 
shown by the sepoys; it ivaa noticed by the 
Europeans, even by hidies and children, but 
no precautions were taken; the officers re¬ 
mained confident in their comparatively strong 
force of Europeans, and boldly careless of 
what the sepoys thought or did. It was 
strange that he upon whom the chief respon¬ 
sibility devolved, should not have proved more 
V i g llan t th am 0 th ers. 

Suddenly the liatlve troops turned out and 
set fire to their cantonments, attacking first 
the bungalow of Mr, Greathead, the civil 
commissione]", who and whose lady, by con¬ 
cealing themselves upon the roof, found means 
to elude their pursuers, and ultimately escape. 
As soon as tile disturbance burst forth, Colonel 
Finnis, of the 11 th native iiifaiitry, rode to 
meet his men, and recall them to a sense of 
their duty. He was shot down. He was the 
first who fell in resisting tlie great sepoy 
revolt—the first murdered Englishman of the 
many who thus perished. Various officers 
were shot as they attempted to curb the 
violence of their men; officers, ladies, and 
even children, were shot or bayoneted, as 
they returned from worahip. While tlie 
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infantry were engaged m firing the canton¬ 
ments, the 3rd cavalry hastened to the jail, 
where they were joined by the police, and 
released the eighty-five sowars, and with 
them one thousand two hundred criminals, 
the vilest refuse of a truculent and dishonest 
population. Troopers, police, and convicts, 
all fraternised, and hastening to the lines, 
joined the revolted infantry in the work of 
destruction; the villagers of IMeerut, and the 
populace generally, abetted the w’^ork. Then 
commenced the worst horrors of the occasion. 
Deeds of infamy were perpetrated too vile to 
descrihe; the victims of assassination were 
hacked with swords, perforated with bayonets, 
or riddled with balls; every indignity was 
offered to the dead, every cruelty to tiie 
dying. To particularise instances of suffer¬ 
ing on the part of EuropeauB, and deeds of 
desperate atrocity on the part of the revoltera, 
would be impossible within the limits of any 
work not exclusively devoted to a history of 
the mutiny. During tsvo hours this havoc 
raged, and throughout tliat time no opposition 
was offered by the European portion of the 
troops. The general seems to have been 
paralysed by surprise; for until the work of 
destruction and massacre was accomplished, 
the European troops did not arrive in the 
cantoninenfs of the sepoys. The rifles did 
arrive in time to open a fire upon the re¬ 
treating enemy, who returned it; a few sepoys 
fell nndei' the shots of the rifles. The car¬ 
bineers w^ere sent several miles on a wrong 
road; went astray; came back when it was 
too dark to sec what was to be done, or how 
to do it, A civilian might ivcll suppose that 
troops quartered a couple of miles Irom other 
troops of the same army would know^^ the way 
to their lines. The sepoys marched to Delhi, 
The road was good, the moon soon rose; 
but no pursuit was instituted. The general 
pleaded, in excuse for this omission, that it 
was necessary to protect the European can¬ 
tonments from the vagabondB who liad escaped 
from prison. There were men enough for 
both objects; a few hundred infantry would 
have kept off the marauders, while the car¬ 
bineers, rifles, and horse-artillery might have 
pursued tlie fugitives, Some of the carbineers 
only had lauces; these did follow a few miles 
on the Delhi road, and cut down some strag¬ 
glers, The open iniitiny of the Bengal army 
began with a great success. The mutineers 
burned down a camp, and murdered officers, 
ladies, and children, literally in the presence 
of a superior force of European soldiers, 
hen tidings of the scandalous in competency 
which marked the management of the whole 
transaction reached Calcutta and London, the 
council and the cabinet, the Europeans of the 
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Indian capital and the people of England were 
indignant and astonished The governor- 
general of India seems to have thought that 
hia first duty was coudliation. He put forth 
a proclainatioiij in which the reader will see 
that aU was done in the Avay of reconcilement 
tliat could be done, after the revolt at Meerut. 
Whatever were the errors therC’—whatever 
the want of vigour at Calcutta, the following 
procininatioa shows that lus excellency did 
not evince a vindictive spirit, but one of great 
forbearance and clemency* 

CaUe Proclamatioih 

Fort William, Home DexJflrUnjeut. 

]6, 165?. 

The govercor-geaerai of India in council has xvarned 
the army of Bengal that the tales hy which the men of 
certain regiments have been led to suspect that offence to 
their religion or injury to their caste is meditated by the 
government of India are niidicious feleehoods. 

Tile govfiruor-geuei'al in coimeil has learut that this 
3iL9[}iciou centinues to be propagated by designing and 
evil-minded men, not only in. the army, but among other 
classes of tlui people. 

He knows that endoavom's are made to persuade 
Hindoos and. Mussulmans, soldiers and civil subjecta, that 
theii* religion is threatened, secretly aa well as openly, by 
the acts of government, and that the government is seek¬ 
ing in vai ions ways to entrap them into a loss of caste for 
purposes of its own* 

fSome liavo been aheady deceived and led astray by 
these tales. 

Once more, then,, the governor-goncrfil in council warns 
all classes against the deeexjtions that are practised on 

them. 

The government of India has invariably treated the 
religious feelings of all its subjects with careful respect. 
The govenior-geacral in council has declared that it will 
never tease to do so. He no%v repeats that declaration, 
and he emphatically proclaima that the government of 
India entertains uo desire to iuterfei'e with their religion 
or caste, and that nothing has been, or ’will be, dune fav 
the governmeut to affect the free exercise of the observ¬ 
ances of religion or caste by every class of the people* 

The government of India has never deceived its sub- 
jeets, therefore the governor-general in council now calls 
npon them to refuse their belief to seditiosta lies. 

This notice is addressed to those who hitherto, by 
habiLual loyalty and orderly conduct, have shown their 
attachment to the guverament and a well-founded faith in 
its protection and justice. 

the governor-general in council enjoins all such persons 
to jiause before they listen to false guides and Irajtors, who 
would lead them into danger and disgrace. 

% order of the governor-general of India in council, 
Cecil BEAI)o^’, 

Secretary to the t^overnmemi of huUa. 

Alter the terrible havoc at Meerut, the first 
idea oi the general of the cautocraeuts ^Yas to 
niarcli at once and attack Delhi, hut news 
arrived thence that the wdiole city was in arms, 
tliat the gaiTiEjon hud revolted, placed the king 
at the head of the insurrection, and that armed 
men in numbers had docket! at once to lus 
fdandard irom the surrounding country* 
Elforts to obtain advice or aid from the eoni- 
luaIIder-in-chief Imd been unavailing, Not- 
Muthstandiug the disorderly state of the Ben¬ 


gal army for so long a time, Mb excellency had 
gone on a shooting party in the Hinialayas, 
and could not be found : he was at last heard 
of at Um ball ah. No adequate means of oh- 
taining information of what wsls x^assing in 
and around Delhi, were put forth—time was 
lost, the conimauder-in-chief was dilatory, the 
con ns els o f Calcutta w'er e confused. T L ere were 
no proper means for moving an army, there 
was no commissariat, there were no camels, no 
elephants, no draft horses, not horses suffi. 
cient for the European cavalry; there were no 
depots of provisions for troops in the held, no 
medicine chests. The commander-in-chief was 
as helpless as if he had been suddenly set down 
in the middle of Africa, He had been 
appointed to hie high office, not for his fitaess, 
but on account of his connexions. He ivas 
old, took uo thought of the state of India, was 
not a man capable, iutellectuaily, of compre¬ 
hending a large subject; physically, he was 
ill and enervated, utterly unfit for any com¬ 
mand whatever* He lingered, unable to do 
anything, although his courage, which was 
well known, urged him to advance, and he 
desired to do so without guns or provisions; 
but so disorderly and distracted was the whole 
commissariat system, that he was unable to 
march at aU, He re main ed at Kurnaul until 
the 27th of May, when he died of cholera. 

During all tliat period the rebels and muti¬ 
neers were strengthening themselves at Delhi, 
having first massacred every man, woman, and 
cliild upon whom they could lay their hands. 
New^s of these terrible excesses, and of the 
formidable preparations for resistance made m 
Delhi, continued to arrive at Bleerut, Agra, 
and Calcutta, during tlie x>eriod of inactivity* 
From day to day tidings more and more dark 
and sanguinary reached Meerut and Agra, 
borne by fugitives who had escaped the 
slaughter, and wandered w^oimded and ex¬ 
hausted, hiding in the jungle^by day, and 
travelling through by-ways at night* VeTy 
litUe information could be gained from the 
natives, wlio were in league wdth the muti¬ 
neers, and the whole police of tlie province 
’went over to them* Delhi, and the jirovince 
of wdiich it was the capital, w'ere in revolution, 
and the descendant of the Moguls, hearing the 
title of Iking of Delhi—a pensioner of the 
Eiiglisli government—had been proclaimed 
king, emperor, and padisliaw* At 3Ieerut, 
executions took place, by hanging or blowing 
away from guns, of the miscreants who had 
perpetrated outrages at that station* A 
few of the fugitive sepoye, who had dropped 
behind w-oiinded on the" night of tbe 10th of 
Hay, were found in the neighbourhood, con¬ 
victed, and executed* 

On the 11th of May, Mi'* Colvin, the lieu- 
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temint-governor of the upper provinces of Ben- 
gaij received at the capital of these provinces, 
Agra, correct intelligence of the events which 
liad taken place at Meerut He immediately 
telegraphed to Oalciitta. On the 12th, the 
lientenant-governor sent a telegram announc¬ 
ing that emissaries from Delhi were passing 
to the other stations to excite revolt. On the 
13th he used the telegraph to inform the 
government tliat all passengers between 
Meernt and Agra were molested and robbed 
by the inhabitantSj and recommended that the 
troops employ ed in Persia should be sent up 
the country to Agra* Mr, Ooivin was obliged 
to collect information without any assistance 
from the general at Meerut during the first 
three days after flie mutiny* On the 14tli 
Mr. Colvin sent a telegram to the governor- 
general that he had received a letter from tlie 
King of Delhi, ii|forming him tliat the ninti- 
neers had taken possession of Lis person^ 
court, and palace; that he had received news 
of a probability of revolt at Muttra, the sepoys 
Itsving been per steaded that tho governmeiit 
Imd mixed ground bones with their flour j and 
that Scindiah had oflered the services of a 
battery and of his body-guard. The commu¬ 
nication of the lieutenant-governor contained 
intelligence of the murder of the English com¬ 
missioner, and of Miss denning s and Mr. Cohem 
In this telegram, Mr. Colvin, notwithstanding 
Ids former appeal for tlie help of the army of 
Persia, stated that he had no need of troops. 
Tlie next day he sent a telegram to Lord 
Canning, announcing the slaughter of thirty 
persons at Delhi, the proclamation of the heir- 
apparent as king, the plunder of the Delhi 
treasury, containing half a million sterling, 
the loyalty of Ehnrtpore and Gwalior, the 
satisfactory condition of affairs at Agra,'—and 
the lieutenant-governor's conviction that pro¬ 
clamations and assurances from the governor- 
general and liimself, would prevent the exten¬ 
sion of the mutiny i The conduct of Lord 
Canning and his council was supine, and the 
assurances of Mr* Colvin rendered it more so 
than it otherwise would have been. Lord 
Elp bin stone informed bis lordship, from Bom¬ 
bay, that he had means of at once communicating 
to London the state of affairs. It had been 
well if the governor of Bombay had done so 
on his own responsibility. Lord Canning saw 
no occasion for any unusual effort to send 
liome any communication. On the 19th of 
May he wrote to the directors, at which date 
he Jiad information from Luclaiow of tlie 
threatening aspect of affairs there. The de - 
epateb to tlie company showed that the 
governor-general had no real appreciation of i 
the state of IniHa, or of what was requisite for i 
the suppression of sedition. It seems utterly i 


incredible that any educated man in the posi¬ 
tion of Lord Canning should have sent home 
so ordinary a despatch in a crisis bo terrible, 
after the destruction of the cantonments of 
kleeiut, the massacres there and at Delhi, and 
while the capital of Hiudostau, with its trea¬ 
sures and munitions of war, were in the hands 
of a rebel people, and a revolted army. 

The necessity for an increase of the sub¬ 
stantial strength of the army on the Bengal 
establishment, that is to say, of the European 
troops on this establishment, has been long 
apparent to us; but the necessity of refraining 
from any material Increase to the charges of 
the military department, in the present state 
of our finances, has prevented us hitherto from 
moving your honourable court in this matter. 
The late untoward occurrences at Eeihampore, 
Fort William, Barrackpore, and Lucknow, 
croTvned by the shocking and alarming events 
of the past week at Bleerut and Delhi, and 
taken in connection with the knowledge 
we have lately acquired of the dangerous 
state of feeling in the Bengal native aimy 
generally, strange, and, at present, nnacconiit- 
able as it is, have convinced us of the urgent 
necessity of not merely a positive increase of 
out European etrength, hut of a material in¬ 
crease in the proportion which our European 
troops bear tu the native regular troops on the 
establishment. We are of opinion that the 
latter is now the more pressing necessity of the 
two. 

“ We believe tliat all these objects, political, 
military, and financial, wiU be immediately 
attained in a very material degree by taking 
advantage of the present opportunity in the 
manner we have now the honour respectlully 
to propose; aud ave see no other way in winch 
all the eame objects can be attained in any 
degree, now or prospectively. We recom¬ 
mend that the six native regiments, whicli are 
in effect no longer in existence, should not he 
replaced, t hereby the establishment of regular 
native infantry would be reduced to sixty- 
eight regiments; and that the European officers 
of these late regiments should be used to officer 
three regiments of Europeans to he added to 
your establishment at tins presidency. 

“We coiifldentiy affii‘rn that the govern- 
nient will be much stronger, in respect of all 
important internal and external purposes, witli 
three additional European regiments of the 
established strength, than it would he by 
embodying six native regiments of the 
established strength; and we anticipate no 
inconvenience in respect of minor objects, in 
time of peace and tranquillity, from the con¬ 
sequent numerical reduction of regular troops. 
Indeed, the financial result of the measure, if 
carried out as we propose, ivilJ leave a con- 
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Bitlerable eiirphia available, if it sliould be 
thought fit so to employ it, for an augmenta¬ 
tion of irregulars, wlio, for all such minor 
objects, are mucli better, as well as much 
cheaper, than regulars of any description/* 
The policy of the government at Calcutta 
was adopted in London* The ‘^outbreak*’ 
was treated by the board of control as of no 
great consequence, in fact, as a means of 
effecting a pecuniary saving in tlie military 
department. The more experienced members 
of the India-house knew better, but their 
opinions were overruled by official personages, 
and Mr* Mangles ran a race” with Mr* 
Vernon Smith in confidential assurances to 
parliament and the public, that the thing was 
of no moment at all* Lord Palmerston seems 
to have taken np the views communicated to 
him by the president of the board of control 
and the chairman of the court of directoi^s; 
but the more sage men in Leadenhall Street 
shook tlieir heads and uttered words, few but 
ominous, which found their way into society, 
and caused uneasiness among the English 
p ubl ic* The London pre ss g e n er ally, e sp ccially 
the TYmes newspaperj treated the matter in the 
light Lord Canning placed it. The Smula^ 
Tunes, the Morning Advertiser^ and a few other 
journals, sounded alarm, and so hir influenced 
public opinion, as to prevent the government 
from altogetlier ignoring the Idea of danger* 
At Calcutta, Lord Oanuiug concealed the 
information which he received from Agra and 
other quarters from the European public* 
Whatever was gleaned by it was from the 
native merchants, who were early informed of 
everything, and informed their European 
friends tliat the statements of the government 
press were efforts official and semi-official to 
conceal disaster and massacre, The Euro¬ 
peans at Calcutta and the indepeiKleiit press 
became hostile to Lord Canning and his 
policy of concealment, ami of taking things 
easy, and from that moment his lordship 
became the enemy of a free press* When 
Lord Canning wrote tiie despatch last quoted, 
there was not a single European soldier, ex¬ 
cept the officers attached to the native regi¬ 
ments, at Cawnpore or Allahabad; and the 
same slate of things existed at a great niiinber 
of inferior stations. "When the mutineers 
marched from Meerut to Delhi, tliere was not 
a European soldier there, although it contained 
the chief treasures and munitions of war for 
3mrthern Indiva* On the IStli of May, the 
day before Lord Canning wrote, the general 
at Meerut reported that flie reinforcements 
lor on advance upon Delhi were uusLle to 
move for want of carriage* Benares, f?lie 
great Uvative capital of Bengal, had no forti¬ 
fications, and no cannon except “ half a 


bullock battery.** Barrackpore had no artil¬ 
lerymen, and but six^ guns, to man wlucli 
sailors had been sent from Calcutta* Matters 
continued to remain in this state for a long 
time, from the incompetency of those in high 
office, and the confusion which prevailed m 
the direction and arrange meat of the army 
materkL On the 16th of May, tliree days 
before Lord Canning*s despatch. Sir Henry 
Lawrence telegraphed from LucknoW“" All 
is quiet here, but aflaira are critical; get 
every European you can from China, Ceylon, 
and elsewhere; also, all the Goorkhas from 
th 0 h 1 1 i3; ti me k e very thing,** Lord Canning, 
to bis credit, acted upon the advice of Mr. 
Colvin, concerning the troops in tlie Persian 
Gulf, and that given by Sir Henry Lawrence 
was also followed* Lord Elpbinatone offered 
aid from Bombay on the 17tb, which was 
accepted* At the same date. Sir John Law¬ 
rence suggested that lie could raise five 
thousand from the police and guides in the 
Pnnjanb, to be followed by one thousand more: 
this proposal was accepted* From evei'^y quarter 
offers of timely aid and Vise counsel were 
given to the governor-geueral, all of which 
he accepted, on the grounds upon which they 
were offered—the imminence of the danger 
and serionaness of the crisis. Yet, after all, he 
wuote a despatch to the directors underratiug 
the danger, suppressing the worst features of 
the revolt, and suggesting weak palliatives! 

When ilia lordship recommended a feu" 
European regiments, on a plan of cheap sub¬ 
stitution for the usual forces, there were at 
Calcutta, at BaiTackpoie, and Dum-Dum, hi 
its neigli bom hood, at Dinapore, and bi all 
Bengal, from Fort William to Agra, not tliree 
thousand European eoMiers * The following 
slateinenfc of forces, native and European, 
appeared iu an official source of information: 
—“ At the outbreak of the luiUiny there were 
in Calcutta, and the adjoining stations of Diun- 
Duni and Barrackpore, two regiments of Euro¬ 
pean infantry, the 58rd and B4th, mustering 
about 1,7CX) effective men* These, with tlie 
10th £tt Dinapore, and a compvany of arfifleiy 
at Fort William, comprised the wdiole Engliak 
force between the capital and Agra, nine 
hundred miles distant- The native corps con¬ 
sisted of the 2ud grenadiers, 48rd and 70th 
native infantry, the Calcutta militia, and the 
remnant of the 3Ilh, in all 4,000 men, sta* 
tioned within the limits of the presidency 
division. At Berhampore there was tlie 63rd 
native infantry; at Dinapore, the 7th, Stb, 
and 40th, together with a I'eginient of irre¬ 
gular cavalry. Benares was occupied hy the 
37th and the Loodianah regiment of Bikhs. 
The Gth were at Allahabad; the G5th at 
Ghasicpore; the 2nd cavalry, 1st and o3rd 
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native infantry, at Cawnpore. Tlie total 
available force of Europeans tbrougliout this 
great extent of country was not more than 
3,500j against 14,000 native troops. A 
thousanc! English volunteer infantry, 400 
cavalry, and 1,500 sailors, were at the disposal 
of government a week after the revolt became 
hnown ” 

In reference to the volunteers, the editor of 
the Friend of India observed :—“ It only 
needed the utterance of a few words of ordinary 
eynipathy and encouragement to draw out the 
entire available European population: no 
great price to pay for such service as they 
were able and willing to perfonii; but small 
as was the estimated cost. Lord Canning 
grudged it. It was not until the 12th of June 
^ tiiat he consented to the enrolment of a volun¬ 
teer corps; and only then, after much mis¬ 
giving as to the propriety of showing epecial 
lavour to any particular class of the population. 
The use that might have been made of such 
auxiliaries was pointed out at the time with 
sufficient clearness; but at this moment we 
can see that it would have been literally in¬ 
valuable." As troops arrived from the sister 
presidencies, from the outlying provinces on 
the Bay of Bengal, (fee., there was no proper 
provision made for them, They suffered 
hunger and thirst, inconvenience the most 
oppressive from imsmtable clothing, improper, 
and even unhealthy quarters, and contcmptuonB 
neglect. Instead of assembling the troops, as 
Clive, Hastings, Wellesley, or Napier would 
liave done, addressing to them words of en¬ 
couragement, and showing them how their 
courage and Constancy were the liope of 
England, they were sent np the country with¬ 
out notice, or any stimulus or hope, save what 
rested in their own brave hearts and noble 
Beiiee of duty. Never were British soldiers 
treated more contume lion sly, accustomed as 
they are to such treatment from men of rank, 
than the heroes who landed at Calcutta for the 
salvation of India were by Lord Canning and 
the members of his government* The author 
of Young America Ahroud^ who was in Cal¬ 
cutta when Lord Canning arrived there, w^as 
justified in the severe comments he made upon 
the cold, haughty, and insolently imperious 
bearing which he attributed to him. The 
sneer of Jung Bahadoor of Nepaul, when sub¬ 
sequent blunders provoked it, w^as well earned 
already, “ How do the English hope to keep 
India with such rulers 

DELHI MUTINY AND MASSACRE. 

Having shown how the events of Meemt 
were regai'ded by the government of India, 
it is desirable to leave it in the midst of its 
preparations to avenge the disaster, and to, 


return to the mutineers* In fourteen hours 
the rebel force reached Delhi, the gates of 
which were opened to them by their comrades. 
On the road they met several Europeans 
travelling hy dak/' who were murdered. 
On entering, the work of slaughter began: 
the 3rd cavalry rode about through the city 
searching for British officers, into ivhose faces 
they discharged their pistols. The other 
mutineers, joined by the Delhi garrison, were 
less discriminate, revelling in promiscuous 
slaughter. The 3rd cavalry entertained a 
peculiar vengeance against the European offi¬ 
cers, because of the court-martial at Meerut. 
It must not be eujiposed that the officer in 
command at Delhh Erigadier Graves,^ bad 
taken no precautions. He had received infor¬ 
mation of the events at Meerut before the 
arrival of the mutineers at the gates of Delhi. 
He paraded his men, and appealed to their 
loyalty; they responded with cheers, but all 
the while had resolved to betray and murder 
him. The regiments which composed the 
garrison were the 3Bth, b4th, and 7Ith in¬ 
fantry of the Bengal army, and a battery of 
Bengal artillery, manned by natives. There 
were besides many native artillerymen to 
serve the guns of position in the city, especially 
at the magazine and arsenal. The 54th and 
74th had shown no disposition to revolt; the 
38th waa a notoriously insolent and stubborn 
coi'ps since 1852, when it succeeded in resist¬ 
ing the authority of Lord Dallionsie when he 
ordered it to Pegiu The whole force occupied 
cantonments two miles north of the city. 
Critics have given the opinion that had these 
troops been marched out against the muti - 
neers when tidings of the mutiny arrived, and 
had the Meerut European force pursued, that 
the former would have remained loyal, and 
the revoltcrs iiave been killed, captured, or 
dispersed* Brigadier Graves resolved upon a 
de fen si VC policy, and selected the Flagstaff 
tower as a refuge for the women and children. 
That building was circular in form, built of 
brick hximi in the smi, and strong; it was 
situated on the heights near the cantonments, 
about a mile and a half north of the Cashmei e 
gate of the city, which was the nearest to it. 
The resources of Delhi, in ammunition and 
material of war, were enormous, and had five 
hundred men remained faithful, including a 
proportion of ai'tillery, tlie city might have 
been defended against twice the number of 
the Meerut mutineers. 

The events which transpired within the 
city on the arrival of the Meerut battalions, 
have never appeared in a connected form, and 
never can he presented in consecutive order, 
so terrible was the massacre, and so little did 
tiiose wJio escaped know of anything which 
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did not appear before their own eyea* Major 
Abbot was the aenior officer among those who 
escaped to Meerut, and hia account of what 
occurred was Bubstautially as follows —He 
described a few troopers of the 3rd as having 
first entered by the bridge of boats. Colonel 
Ripley of the olth confronted them with a 
wing of his regiment, but the men refused to 
fire, alleging that their muskets were not 
loaded. The guard of the 38th also declared 
that they had no ammnuitioiu Scarcely had 
the mutineers made good their entrance, when 
the troops of the Delhi garrison turned upon 
their officers; six officers of the 54th imme¬ 
diately fell under tlie bullets and bayonets of 
their own men—Colonel Ripley, Captains 
Smith and Burrow's, Lieutenants Edivards, 
Water}]ill, and Butler. Major Abbot ad¬ 
dressed the men of the 74th, telling them that 
the time had arrived to prove their fidelity to 
him, and calling upon volunteers to follow him 
to the Cashmere gate, he marched^ forth 
attended by a considerable number. On , 
arriving at the gate the men took possession, 
and seemed disposed to resist any attack. 
They remalTied in this state until three o'clock, | 
when they w'cre startled by a heavy firing of 
guns, followed by a terrific explosion. Lieu¬ 
tenant ^^llloiighby had fired the magasaine, to 
prevent its stores from ialling into the hands 
of the rebels. There w^ei e two magaKines at 
Delb 2 , one at the cantonments to supply the 
troops there qiiarfcered, and oue in the city which 
was the depot of ammunition for northern 
India, It -was situated between the Selingush 
Fort, and the Cashmere gate, so that the 
explosion shook the earth under the feet of 
Major Abbot’s party. The magazine con¬ 
tained 300 guns and mortars, 20,000 stand of 
small arms, 200,000 shot and shell, and large 
stores of materiel of Tvar corresponding with 
ench m unit ions. When tlie explosion of the 
vast mass of powder and shot and shell took 
place, the men at the Cashmere gate became 
intensely excited, and showed* symptoms of 
sympatliy with their co-religionists, whom 
they supposed engaged in a fierce and dan¬ 
gerous struggle, the nature of which they 
could not at the moment comprehend. The 
native officers stepped forward and advised 
the major to fly from the city, Shota were 
whizzing around him, and piercing cries 
broke upon hia ear, the soldiers of the 88th 
were stlooting their officers. JMajor Abbot 
his men to follow Mm to attempt 
their rescue, but they replied, ia of no 
use, they are all killed now, we can save no 
one; we have saved you and are happy, you 
shall not perish.” The men formed a circle 
around him, and hurried him away towards 
the cantonments. At that moment several 


carriages drove up on the road to Hurnanl; 
the major inquired who they were. The 
men replied, They are our officers flying for 
their lives; folloiv their example, we can pro¬ 
tect yon or them only for a little longer—fly \" 
Major Abbot asked them for the colours, 
wdiicli they gave liim, and placing him and 
Captain Haw^key on one horse, they followed 
the carriages and escaped. The major’s first 
impulse was, with the captain, to stay and 
endeavour to the last to check the mutiny, 
but his regiment declared, ”Y"on can do 
no tiling, you can save no one; it ia time to 
fly I” and they urged him forward w’ith every 
demonstration of affectionate interest in his 
safet 3 ^ Those portions of the 74th which 
the major was not present, mutinied when 
the magasiine blew up, and shot some of their 
officers. In tijis way Captain Gordon and 
Lieutenant Reviey fell. Ensign Elton, Cap¬ 
tain Tytler, Captain I^ieoll, Captain "Wallace, 
Lieutenant Aislabie, and Farrier-sergeant 
Law made their escape through extraordinary 
dangers, and arrived at Meervxt after thirty-six 
hours of perilous wandering. Major Abbot 
I attributed the insurrection to the Ring of 
Delhi and his family. His opinion is of im¬ 
portance from his ItDOwledge of the proceed¬ 
ings of the court, and the judgment he dia- 
played in his efforts to chock the progress of 
the mutiny. He thus wrote upon the subject 
in his repor t to the government, as the senior 
surviving officer of the garrison The in- 
surrectioB was organised and matured in the 
palace of the King of Delhi with bla frill 
knowledge and sanction, in the mad attempt 
to establish himself in the sovereignty of this 
country. It is well known that he has called 
on the neighbouring states to co-operate with 
him in thus trying to subvert the existiog 
government. The method he adopted appears 
to have been to gain the sympathy of the 
38th light infantry, by spreading the lying 
reports now going through the country, of 
the government having it in contemplation to 
upset their religion and have them all forcibly 
inducted to Ohristianity. The 38th, by in- 
sidions and false argnments, quietly gained 
over the 54th and 74th native infantry, each 
being unacquainted with the other’s real 
sentiments, 1 am perfectly persuaded that 
the 54th and 74th were forced to join the 
combination by threats that the 38th and 
54th would annihilate the 74tli if they 
refused; or, vice ver^dj that the 38th and 
74th would annihilate the 54th, I am almost 
convinced that had the 38th not been on 
guard at the Cashmere gate, the results would 
have been very diff erent; the men of the 74th 
I would have shot down every man who had 
, the temerity to assail the post.” 
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\Miile Major Abbot was so gallantly pre¬ 
serving the loyalty of a portion of his regi¬ 
ment, and with them using bis heat efforts to 
check the progress of the insurgents, other ’ 
events were taking place elsewhere, as at the 
magazine, to w^hich reference has already been 
made. The palace of the king was/howe ver, 
the great centre of action. A portion of the 
3rd cavalry from Meerut proceeded thither, 
while the others were galloping abont to 
shoot the officers of the garrison. When they 
arrived at the palace, they were received by 
the king and his court as friends and subjects. 
Had he ordered the gates to be shut, and 
made his palace the sanctnary of such English 
as ’were within it, or miglit Imve found their 
way thither, the insurrection would have been 
suppressed, or at all events the lives of the 
English seeking asylum within the walls of 
the building would have been safe, Ko mu¬ 
tineers would have dared to violate that 
sanctuary; every true Mussulman would have 
defended the person and palace of the king, 
and all within it at bis orders. The exenses 
made by him of being under constraint were ' 
not only not accordant wdth facts, but w-ere 
absurd. W'ben Mr. Fraser, the British com- 
missioner, perceived the approach of the 
mutineers, he, with bis assistant, Captain 
Douglas, hastened to the palace that be might 
observe the conduct of the king at a moment 
that \vould test his loyalty, Mr. Eraser and 
the captain vrere attended by several other 
persons. The moment they entered the 
palatial precincts they were shot. Soon after, 
the Eev. Mr. Jennings, tbo chaplain, was 
murdered; his daughter and another lady 
shared his fate, after having been treated 
with every indignity whicli a Mohammedan 
would consider the worst and vilest his own 
wife or daughter could anffer. Several Euro¬ 
peans who hid in the palace gardens were 


found tied to trees, and shot or sabred. All 
the robbers of the neighbourhood were en¬ 
couraged by the mutineers, as at Meerut, to 
help themselves. The banks and rich shops 
^vere plundered; W'Omen were treated with 
indignity, and tortured to death or hacked to 
pieces; babies were lifted up and ripped open 
or hewn by the ferocious troopers in the 
presence of their parents. The cruelties to 
women and children ivero generaliy indicted 
ill the presence of husbands and lathers, who 
^vere then put to death. No mercy was 
shown; the troopers pointing to the marks of 
the irons on their wrists, which had been 
caused by their punishment at Meerut, tlius 
justified their murder of w-omeu and babies. 
Numbers of European traders, civilians, clerks, 

I half-caste natives, and any natives supposed 
to be Christians, were butchered. To possesa 
European blood, or be suspected of being a 
Obristian, was girffieient cause for a merciless 
death to ho indicted. 

While these events transpired at the palace 
and in the streets, the magazine was the scene 
of a heroic defence, as recorded wdiile noticing 
the conduct of the TJth at the Cashmere gate. 
Lieutenant Willoughby, in order to prevent the 
sepoys from possessing themselves of the mili¬ 
tary stores and ammunition, blew up a large 
portiou of the magazine, and escaped to Meerut, 
where he died of his wounds. The success of 
the mutineers was complete. All the Euro¬ 
peans in Delhi at the beginning of the revolt 
were slain or fugitives, ^^’hat happened 
within the city before the siege eannot be 
related upon European testimony. The king 
and the heir-apparent assumed regal power 
j and dignity. The British treasury, of more 
than half a million sterling, was guarded by 
the king’s relatives for his own use, the city 
acknowledged his government and the Mussiil- 
mans everyw here proclaimed the Delhi Haj. 


CHAPTER CXXIX 


HVTim AT BENAHIES—ITS SUPPUESSION BY COLONEL NEILL—MUTINY AT ALLAHABAD, ALSO 
SUPPRESSED BY COLONEL NEILL-^MUTINY AT CaWNPORE—TREACHERY OP NANA SAHIB 
—GALLANT DEFENCE BY GENER.AL WHEELER—CAPITULATION OF THE BRITISH, AND 
THEIR AJASSACRI^MURDER OF rUGITTVES FROM FUTrYGHUR— MUTINY AT THAT 
PLACE—ASSDMFriON OF THE MAHRATTA SOVEREIGNTY BY NANA SAHIB. 


It has been already shown that the outbreak 
at Meerut was preceded by many ominous 
symptoms of deep-rooted disaffection and con¬ 
templated revolt on the part of the sepoys of 
the Bengal army. Before narrating the siege 
of Delhi, it ia desirable to trace the progress 
of revolt in other directions. These were un¬ 


doubtedly encouraged and stimulated by the 
events at Meerut and Delhi. Totvards the 
latter place the hopes and ivishes of the 
whole native army of Bengal turned. It would 
require a volume to disclose all the separate 
incidents of disobedience, mutiny, and open 
revolt. In a work which comprises the 
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Li&taiy of tlie Biitisli empire in India and 
tlve East, eucli minute details would be out of 
keeping. It will suffice to direct the reader*a 
attention to the grand theatres of mutiny i the 
outbreaks of discontent beyond these regions 
were like the ejects produced hy a storm 
wJiicli has hurst in fury over a certain area, 
and scatters some of its force upon the out¬ 
skirts of the territory over which it has passed. 
Before noticing any other of the scenes of 
action^ it is desirable to relate the condition of 
tilings at Benares. That city, the grand 
capital of Indian heathenism, is so situated as 
to form a great central position, from which I 
the forces of the government could radiate as 
it were to Otide, to Agra, and the north-west. | 
Lord Oalining, although deficient in Iiis plans 
to pii&li up reinforcements from Calcutta, had 
shown considerable activity and energy in 
bringing such reinforcements as were available 
from the shores of the Bay of Bengal, and liia 
correspondence, by telegrams, with tlie Madras 
and Bombay governments was maintained con¬ 
stantly. Lord Harris ia the one government, 
and Lord El phinstone in the other, seconded i 
tlie views of the governoT-geueral, and exerted 
themselves to the utmost. By the end of May 
the 1st hladraa fusiliers, under the command 
of Colonel Neill, landed at Calcutta. Upon 
their arrival, the railway train to Kaneegungc 
was about to start: the distance was one 
liuiulred and twenty miles, and it was of tlie 
utmost importance that tiro men should be 
conveyed up the country as quieldy as pos¬ 
sible, as information arrived from every quarter 
that the nativ^e troops were mntinous—Helhi 
and the restoration of tlie hloguls filling every 
nilud. The cartridge question, although stiQ 
the ostensible occasion of dispute, was in 
reality lost in questions of natioimlity, and 
race, and (in a larger sense than a debate 
about caste) of creed. Colonel Neill was 
pertly told by a railway official, tliat unless he 
had his men in the train in a few minutes it 
would proceed without them. His reply was 
cliaracteristic, he ordered a file of soldiers to 
arrest the agent, the other officials were 
secured in like manner. They of course pro¬ 
tested, hut the colonel wasted no words with 
them ; he w^as a man of action. He seized 
the train, placed his men in it, ordered en¬ 
gineers and stokers to steam on, and arrived 
in due and rapid course at the destination to 
which the train conducted. Colonel Neill, 
and a portion of his fusiliers, arrived at Benares 
just at the crisis of affairs there. The niitive 
regiments then stationed at that great city 
were the 37th Bengal infantry, thcLoodianah 
mot, the 13th Bengal irregular cavalry. T3ie 
Europeans were the artillery of Major 01 i- 
phants battery, a detachment of the 1st 
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Madras fusiliers, one hundred and fifty men 
of “ the brave Irish of the lOtV (as Calonel 
Herbert Edwardes described them Informa¬ 
tion of a certain nature had been given to the 
authorities that the 37th native infantry was 
about to mutiny, that the cavalry would fol¬ 
low their example, and that the Sikhs were 
doubtful, the Mussulmans and the Hindoos 
among them being ready to join the muti¬ 
neers, the jnire Sikhs being overawed and 
afraid for their own safety. The night of the 
4th of June was the expected period of the 
revolt. A parade, ndthont arms, of the native 
regimentg was ordered for that evening. Some 
companies of the 3Tth assembled as ordered, 
other companies piled their anna, and wHJe 
in the act some of the men turned ami fired 
upon their ofiScera. This example was fol¬ 
lowed by the rest. TJie Bikha, supposing that 
there was no safety on the side of the govern¬ 
ment, discharged a volley upon the Europeans. 
The three guns poiired. grape into the Sikhs, 
who charged them, but were repulsed from 
the very muzzles of the cannon, by devouring 
discliarges of grape. Thrice the gallant Sikhs 
came up with the bayonet, thrice were the}^ 
s ive p t away by the clos e fire o f th e gnn s. L i eli¬ 
te nan t-colonel Spottiswood, of the 3Tth, tooli 
some port-fires and ignited the infiammabk 
material in the sepoy lines; the flames spread, 
and threw up such a light as to expose to view 
the sepoys, who from cover were firing upon 
the Europeans. In a few minutes one hundred 
of the miitineera lay dead, and twice as many 
\vere wounded; they fled in confusion. Some 
of the irregular cavalry and Sikhs remained 
loyal, some neutral; the resolution of the Euro¬ 
peans decided them. Major Guire, of the 
cavalry, w^as murdered at the beginning of the 
mutiny; two ensigns were wounded, and eight 
men. The Sikhs submitted, and some of the 
cavalry returned craving pardon, and declar¬ 
ing that they acted under alarm created by 
the threats of the sepoys. Colonel Neill acted 
with terrible promptitude and decision, execut¬ 
ing the riiigleadera, pardoning the seduced, 
scouiiug the country and bringing in pri¬ 
soners, who vvere at once dealt with as their 
cases really required. While the colonel was 
reducing the chaos to order, he ^vas com- 
manded by the governor-genera! to mareli to 
Allahabad, The curt reply of the colonel 
was—“ Can*t do it^—wanted here.” 

Tlie most guilty sowars and sepoys were 
confined in the fort, and when their guilt was 
made clear, w^ere blown av'ay from guns,—a 
punishment which they more dreaded than 
any other. 

At dannpore the Sikh detachment murdered 
some of their officers and, joined by the S7ih, 
plundered tlie treasury.. 
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MUTINY AT AILAHABAD. 

Allaliabaclj iipon ^vhicli Neill at first refused 
to march when directed, was in a state of 
great clanger, and was a most important 
gtation. Thei'e was a large arsenal there, 
ammunition and arms for forty thousand men, 
a very large fort; and, situated on the con¬ 
fluence of the Ganges and Jumna, it held a 
most influential militavy relation to the lower 
provinces. The number of cannon at this 
place %vas great, of gunners there was not 
one! The population were all desperate 
fanatics, and ainoimted to seventy-five thou- 
sand. The condition of the arsenal -was 
such as no discreet government would have 
allowed. The place was garrisoned hy a 
hattalion of Sihlis, and some companies of 
the htli native infantry quartered in the fort, 
and a wing of the (Jtli in cantonments. Excepit 
those working at the magazine, tliere was not 
a eiiigle European soldier in the garrison. 
Thus everywhere in the Bengal provinces the 
strong places were left in the custody of 
mercenaries, while tlie Europeans were 
scattered in remote stations. The treasury 
was a temptation to the disaffected, as were 
also the great military stores. On the even¬ 
ing of the 6th of June, a parade of the Gth 
native infantry was ordered. These men Lad 
volunteered to march against Delhi, Tliey 
were assembled to hear Lord Cajiiiing's thanha 
for their loyalty and devotion. When the 
paper was read the men gave three cheers, 
after the fasliion of British soldiers. In four 
hours afterwards they Iiad murdered seventeen 
of their officers, all the women and children 
upon whom they could lay tlieir hands, and 
marched off in a body to Delhi, tho hand 
playing God save the Queen,” Scenes of 
plunder and devastation now occurred at Allah¬ 
abad, and throughout the whole neighbonv- 
liood, which beggar description. The loyal 
Sikhs were especially dextrous in their wort, 
plundering alike friend and foe. Private as 
w ell as public property fell under the liancls 
of the devastators. The houses of Europeans 
around Allahabad were given to the flames ; 
the 2 'ailway-stations shared a similar fate, the 
lines of rails were torn up for twenty miles, 
the telegraph lines were cut down, the sepoys 
coneidering that the “ lightning dak ” (or post) 
was magical, and opposed to true religion. 
The steam-engines were for some time left 
imiujured, the sepoys fearing to approach them 
lest they should go off like a gun and blow 
them away; they fired into them from a 
distance, riddling them with balls. Eohheiy, 
ruin, and violence continued until the 11th of 
June, when Colonel Neill, and a detachment 
of bis fusiliers arrived. The coloners repu¬ 
tation for vigour bad preceded him, and the | 
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poor Europeans, bereft of every tiling, felt 
that while he w^as near life at least would be 
safe. The coloners first care was the sanitary 
state of the fort—fifty died of cholera the day 
he arriYed, and despair brooded over every 
living heart. He at once adopted measure a 
so skilful, and inspired such confldence, 
activity, courage, and hope, that the disease 
abated as if by a miracle, and almost dis¬ 
appeared, He came as a saviour to the 
suffering Europeans at Allahabad, He at 
once adopted tow ards the mutineers and in¬ 
surgents, the course he took at Benares— 
rigour before clemency. No time-serving, 
useless talking, pompous promises, trick, or 
humbug, of . any kind marked bis proceeding. 
To all these things the general government 
trusted, althougli constant evidence was 
afforded that the sepoys saw through them. 
Having, through the mercy of God, by the 
use of enlightened means, saved the garrison 
from pestilence, his next care was for tho pro¬ 
perty of the town, and the preservation of 
order, lie put an end to the drunkenness and 
riot of the soldiery of all classes by simple and 
efficacious means. He published a proclama¬ 
tion, giving a few hours foi^ the restoration of 
public property, and declaring that all per¬ 
sons found in possession of the. like after the 
time had expired should be bung. Everybody 
knew that he said what he meant; property 
W'as restored with niarvclloits rapidity, and 
some who could not make up their mind to 
restitution paid the penalty. There as a 
portion of the towui of Allahabad occupied by 
Brahmins, w'bo were la^y, dishonest, and 
treasonable. Tliese inen, wrapt up in tho 
pride of caste, paid no attention to tbo 
coloners prociamations, and did their best to 
keep up the general disquietude. He did not 
send deputations tojhem, nor tell them Le re¬ 
lied upon their loyalty, as the Calcutta officials 
would have done; he shelled their quarter of 
the town, and a few hours sufficed to make 
those wdiose Uvea were not sacrificed abject in 
their submission^ He then formed a little 
movable column of fifty of hia fusiliers, a few 
of the sowars who had remained obedient, the 
railways officials, volunteers, and three com¬ 
panies of Sikhs. Not far from the town, 
a fanatical moulvio, and t%Yo tbousand rebeJe, 
had intrenched themselves. Seeing so small 
a body of opponents, tliey boldly left their 
trenches and advanced. Neill delivered a fire 
of Enfield rifles at five hundred yards, which 
brought down so many of them that their 
ranks became disordered, and but for the 
fanatical exertions of their leader, they would 
have turned; he, with desperate exertions, 
led them on, and on approaching to half the 
distance another volley of Enfield rifles spread 
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destructioTi and terror among them; they ran 
in confusion to tFeir intrencLmentSj there, 
well covered, they relied on their guns, wlitch 
were so numerous and well served that Neill 
careful for his troops, held back* TJieii' 
ammunition Iiaving been expended^ they cut 
the electric wire into slugs, and used pieces of 
the railway and of the engines—these proved 
to he more formidable than the regulation 

charges.*' Neill burnt do\yji all the houses 
of the disaffected, capturing or dispersing the 
inmates ; be harassed the moulvie, picking 
off with bis rifles tlie most forward of hia ad¬ 
herents, until he at last fled with his followers 
from the neighbourhood. His nephew was 
captured, and, while a prisoner, attempted to 
murder an officer of the SiMis; the soldiers 
trampled the wretch until life was extinct. 
Neill and Ins men scoured the country, slay¬ 
ing, dispiersing, or capturing predatory bands. 
The sepoy captives he shot, the non-sepoy 
rebels he hung. The terror of his name 
spread through all the Bengal provinces, and 
fabulous accounts of his bravery formed the 
staple of the stories at the bivouacs of tbe rebels. 
Allahabad was saved, and its neighbourhood 
cleared of insurgents, 

MUTINY AT CAWNPORE. 

Throughout the montii of May the regi¬ 
ments in the garrison of Oawnpore showed 
symptoms of disaffection, Tlie ofBcer who 
commanded was one of the most sldiful and 
gallant in the company's service, Major- 
general Bir Hugh Wheeler, Many Euro¬ 
peans whose bungalows were burned, or %vho 
-were insulted iu tlie bazaar, left the station. 
The place was crow^ded with the families of 
officers and civilians serving in Lucknow and 
othe r st ation s in tlie u pp er pr ovince s, Ge ne ral 
Wheeler did not fail to communicate to his 
government tbe precise state of things; he 
received advice which was worth nothing, 
but the supplies which competent manage- 
ment might have provided, did not arrive. 
The general moved to iutrenchmenta the 
public records, and such portions of his gar¬ 
rison and people as his wisdom deemed best. 
He w^as anxious for the safe keeping of the 
public treasury, which the sepoys guarded 
and refused to leave, making the usual pro¬ 
testations of loyalty. Wheeler knew well 
tlie value of such professiona, hut it was pru¬ 
dent to give an apparent aequiescenee for 
the moment. He, however, immediately took 
measures which he felt certain 'would secure 
the safety of the treasure. He applied to 
the Rajah of Bitiioor to send him a guard; 
the raj all being a warm friend of the English, 
as they uniTersally thought, the expedient 
seemed discreet. His Inghness sent two hun¬ 


dred Nujeehs, armed with matcMocka, and 
two pieces of cannon* The residence of tbe 
rajah was within a few milea of Oawnpore, 
and he w^as strong in influence, wealth, arid 
armed retainers. Thia person was the infa¬ 
mous Nana Sahih, whose protestations of 
sympathy were lavishly bestowed, while ho 
watched tbe opportunity for vengeance. He 
was naturally a brutal voluptuary, and blood¬ 
thirsty; his relations to the English were 
such as made him utterly vindictive to them. 
When the Mabratta empire was dissolved, 
and tbe Peishwa was dispossessed of his last 
remnant of power, he Tvas allowed to live at 
Bithoor, and take the title of rajah from that 
place. Having no legitimate children, he 
adopted Nana Sahib, and left him property 
amounting to four milJione sterling. A pen¬ 
sion, allowed to tbe Peishwa by the English 
government, lapsed, according to English 
usage, from failure of lieirs male. Nana 
Sabib pleaded oriental usage and law, and, 
aa the adopted son of the Peishwa, claimed 
the pension, wbich the English refused to 
grant. From that hour he became their deadly 
enemy. He, however, concealed this enmity 
under the mask of an admiration for Enro- 
pean civilh:ation, and a taste for English 
manners. He accordingly entertained, d la 
AnglaUj English civil and military officers 
at hiB palace at Bithoor. It appeared to be 
his ambition to be regarded as an English 
gentleman: he spoke the English language, 
fi^lled his palace wdth English furniture and 
pieturesj used horses and carriages capari¬ 
soned and equipped in English fashion, but 
professed vnthal to be a profound Hindoo 
devotee* In the chapters on tlie social con¬ 
dition of India, the habits of life of this chief 
were described in IllufitratioiL of the manners 
and cuetoms of a high-bred native of the 
Anglo-Indian type. 

Sir Hugh Wheeler's force for the defence 
of Oawnpore consisted of two companies of 
Europeans, and eight guns. Tlie supply of 
provisions was short. The eepoys in garrison 
w'ere numerous. On the morning of the 5th 
of June, the wffiole of the native troops mu¬ 
tinied* They first set frre to their lines, then 
marched on the treasury, where they W'ere 
joined by the guards lent by the Nana. 
£170,000 %vae packed on elephants and carts, 
and the ■whole force marched out with the 
intention of proceeding to Delhi. The Nana, 
however, placed himself at the head of the 
mutineers, and brought up six hundred re¬ 
tainers, with four guns, from Bithoor, and 
the force halted* On the afternoon and nighfc 
of the dth, he was irresolute what course to 
take, but early on the uiorning of the 6tii, he 
made hostile demonstrations against Oawn- 
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pore. He scut a Lody of sowars (irregular ' 
native cavalry) into tlie town to kill all the 
Europeans, Eurasians, and native couvetts^ 
wliom they could reach, without attackmg 
Sir Hugh Wheeler’s intrenchments. The 

work was done eon amore. They had also 
been ordered to set fire to the town, which 
(.hoy performed most effectually. The wind 
was blowing furiously at the timOj and when 
the houses w-ero fired, a few moments suf¬ 
ficed to set the whole in a blasse. The noise 
of the wind, the roaring of the fire, the wild 
cries of the mutineers, maddened with excite¬ 
ment and raging for blood, tliese, mingled 
with oaths, and ju'ayers, and sliricks of an¬ 
guish, formed an ntmospherc of devilry w hich 
few of our countrymen w*ouM wish to breathe 
again, A few of the residents fought with 
the fury of despair; but they were a handful 
against many thousands of enemies, and silence 
gradually settled over the place which a few 
lioiirs previouslywas fair and iiourishing,” * 

The Xaua's next step w^as to declare him¬ 
self, by beat of drum, sovereign of the Mah- 
I'attas; he planted two standards, .one of 
wdiick was proclaimed as the standard of 
Mohammed, the other of Hiineyman, the 
monkey god. Around the former the Mo¬ 
hammedans, to the number of several thou¬ 
sands, crowded; around the latter only a few 
Euclmashes and robbers gathered. Thus the 
twm great sovereignties of India were set up 
again in the persons of the King oi Beihi as 
the Great Mogul, and of Xana Salub as the 
Peishwa of the Mahrattas, A position was 
taken up by the mutineers in front of the 
intrenchments, which Sir Hugh l^heeler and 
hia little band defended with romantic gal¬ 
lantry, hourly expecting help whence no help 
came. Various assatilts were repelled at 
great cost to the mutineers, w^ho, at last, can¬ 
nonaded the intrenchments almost with im- 
jninity, as Sir Hugh could only direct against 
their position, during a portion of the attack, 
a single gun, hleanwbile, Enropcans—men, 
women, and children—were daily dragged 
from their hiding-places in the town and 
sniTou tiding country, and put to death. Be¬ 
fore slaying them, torfiire was resorted to, 
and every form of indignity. Barbarities at 
once puerile and disgusting afforded the Nana 
Infinite delight In some instances he caused 
the noses and ears of his victims to be cut off 
and bung round their necka as necklaces, 
“ An English lady, with her children, had 
been captured by his bloodhounds, and was 
led into hia presence. Her huBband had been 
nmrdered on the road, and she implored the 
Nana for life ; but the ruffian ordered them 

+ Sepoy Bevoih Causes and Us Consequences. I 
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all to bo taken to the maidan and killed. On 
the %yay the cldldren complained of the sun, 
and the lady req^uested they might be taken 
under the shade of some trees j but no atten¬ 
tion was paid to her, and after a time she and 
her children were tied together and shot, 
with tlie exception of the youngest, who was 
crawling over the bodies, and feeling them, 
and asking them why they had fallen down 
in the sun* The poor infant \vas at last lolled 
by a trooper.” 

One hundred and twenty-six persons es¬ 
caping from Fiittyghur, arrived opposite 
Gawnpore during the investment of the in¬ 
trenched position of the English, Tlie Nana 
brought guns and musketry to bear upon 
these unfortunate ami helpless persons, and 
gave them the alternative of landing under 
his protection, or of having the boats sunk. 
Some got away, refusing to trust him; others 
accepted his promises of security as tliclr 
safest chance. He violated his solemn pro¬ 
testations. ^^When they were collected toge¬ 
ther, he ordered his men to commence the 
work of slaughter. The women and children 
were dispatched with swords and spears; the 
men vrere ranged in line, witli a bamboo run¬ 
ning along the whole extent and passing 
through each man’s arms, which were tied 
behind hie back. The troopers then rode 
round them and taunted their victims, revil¬ 
ing them with the grossest abuse, and gloat¬ 
ing over the tortures they were about to 
inflict. When weary of vituperation, one of 
them would discharge a pistol in the face of 
a captive, whose shattered head would droop 
to the right or left, the body meanwhile being 
kept upright, and the blood and brains be¬ 
spattering Ms diving neighbours. The next 
person selected for slaughter would, perhaps, 
he four or five paces distant; and in this way 
the fiends contrived to prolong for several 
hours the horrible contact of the dead and 
the living. Not a soul escaped; and the 
Nana Sahib thanked the gods of the Hindoos 
for the sign of favour bestowed upon him by 
the opportunity vouchsafed thus to torment 
and slay the Christians.” For twenty-two 
days the garrison held ont, hoping against 
liope. They could not persuade themselves 
that neither from Lucknow^, Allahabad, nor 
Calcutta, would help ai-rive. What actually 
occurred at last can only be gathered from 
desultory sources of information. These crept 
out little by little, and the public mind of 
India, of England, and of all the world, not 
inhabited by heathen or Mnssuimans, was 
filled w ith horror at the recital. Lord Can¬ 
ning published the followiiig as the first 
authentic intelligence given to the natives of 
India of the event:— 
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AllfthMhad^ JvJy 5^A. 

Coloucl Neill reports tliattc had received a note, dated 
Tiiglit of the 4thi from Major Kenaudi of the ^ladras 
FnailicrSj comraatiding the edvaace column scot tovtard^ 
Cawnporc, that lie had sent men into that place, who re¬ 
ported on their return that, in consequence of Sir Hugh 
Wheeler heing shot through the leg, aud afterwards mor¬ 
tally, the force had accepted the proffer of salefy made hy 
the Nana Sahib and the mnUneeis. The Nana allowed 
them to get into boats, with all they hadj and tJii'ec and a 
half lacs of rupees; that after getting them into boats fire 
was opened on them from the bank, and all were destroyed. 
One boat got away ten miles douTi the river, was pursued, 
brought back, and all in her taken back into barracks and 
shot. One old lacly was alive on the 3rdj at Futtchpore, 

The rumours which were epread in con¬ 
nection with the treatmeut of the victims of 
Oawnpore were innumerable, but rivalling, 
one another iji the pictures they gave of the 
atrocities of Knna Sahib and his followers, 
Eeports that all the women murdered at 
Lucknow liad been first viokted, under cir- 
ciiuislances of cruelty savage and appalling, 
influenced the Europeans in India with a 
desire for Yengeance which it was difficult to 
slake. The floating tales of this nature which 
circulated so extensively, greatly exaggerated 
the facts, hut enough of the horrible remained 
true to justify the English comnmnity in 
India in demanding that English honour 
should be vindicated, and punishment in¬ 
flicted upon the criminals with a stern hand. 
When tho numbers destroyed by the rebels 
became more clearly ascertained, the distress 
of relations and friends, and of the whole 
English community in India, was beyond the 
power of pen to deser i be. The folio wing ivere 
certainly known to be in the intrenchments 
on the 6th of June; of these many fell in 
dreadful battle, the rest by a more cruel 
destiny i—Eirst company, flth battalion, artil¬ 
lery, 61; her majesty*s 32nd^foot, 84; lier 
majestv*s Silh foot, 50; Ist Eoropean fusl- 
leers, Ifi ; English officers, mostly of mutinied 
regiments, 100 ; merchants, writers, clerks, 
iSoc.j 100; English drummers of niutmied 
regiments, 40; wives and children of English 
officers, 50; ■wives and children of English 
soldiers, IGO; wives and children of civilians, 
120; sick, native officers and sepoys, 100; 
iiative servants, cooks, <fec., 100. 

A fe\v of those who had served within 
these intrenchments escaped almost by mi¬ 
racle. Mr. Shepherd, a gentleman connected 
with the commissary department, left the 
trenches, disguised as a native cook, and was 
imprisoned by Kana Sahib, remsining in cap¬ 
tivity while the murders were perpetrated, 
and, finally, escaping wdien the rebels re¬ 
treated. Tire others who were saved w^ere 
Lritish officers. They were with tlie gar¬ 
rison, who, according to the stipulation made 
with the Nana, w^ere permitted to go dowm 


the river in boats. One of these gentlemen 
published an account of his e3ca])e. After 
describing the embarkation, and the progress 
of the treacherous attack, Lieutenant Pela- 
fosse continuee i —" We had now one boat, 
crowded with w^ounded, and having ou board 
more than she could carry. Two guns fol¬ 
lowed us the whole of that day, the infantry 
firing on us tlie whole of that night* On the 
second day, 28tli June, a gun w^as seen on 
the Cawnpore side, which opened on us at 
Nujjnbgurli, the infantry still followfing us on 
both sides* On the morning of the third day, 
the boat w^as no longer serviceable; w'e were 
aground on a sandbank, and liad not strengtli 
eiifficient to move her* Directly any of us 
got into the water, wo were fired upon by 
thirty or forty men at a time* There w'as 
nothing left for iis but to charge and drive 
the villains away; and fourteen of us were 
told off to do what we could* Directly we 
got on shore the insurgents retired, but having 
follo%ved them tip too far, we were cut off 
from the river, and had to retire ourselves, 
as we were being surrounded. We could 
not make for the river; we had to go down 
parallel, and came to the river again a mile 
low^er doTvn, where we saw a large force ef 
men right In front waiting for ns, and another 
lot on the opposite bank, should we attempt 
to cross the river* On the bank of the river, 
just by the force in front, was a temple. VCf^ 
fired a volley, and made for the temple, in 
wiiich we took shelter, having one man killed 
and one wounded. From the door of the 
temple we fired on every insurgent that hap¬ 
pened to show liimself. Finding that they 
could do nothing against us \vhiUt we re¬ 
mained inside, they heapietl ’wood all round 
and set it on fire. When we could no longer 
remain inside on account of the smoke and 
heat, we threw off what clothes we had, and, 
each taking a musket, charged through tlic 
fire* Seven of us out of the twelve got into 
the water, but before wo had gone far, two 
poor fellows were shot* There were only 
five of us left now, and we had to swimwldkt 
the insurgents followed us along hotli bank?, 
wading and firing as fast as they could* After 
we had gone three miles down the stream 
[probably swimming and wading by turns], 
one of our party, an artilleryman, to rest 
himself, began swimming on his back, mid 
not knowing in what direction he was swim¬ 
ming, got on shore, and w^as killed. ben 
w^e had had got down about six miles, firing 
from both sides [of the river] ceased, and soou 
after ^ve were hailed by some natives, on the 
Glide side, who asked us to come on shore, 
and said they would take us to their rajab, who 
was friendly to the English/’ Tlie friendly 
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rajah sheltered Lieiitennut Delafossej Mow- 1 
bray, and Thompson, with some others, who 
sought lus protection, throughout the month 
of July, until they exchanged h!s hospitality 
for the ranks of their countrymen* 

It is difficult; to giv^o any correct relation of 
the fate of the English women dragged from 
the boats, not only because the narratives ol 
survivors is so dififerent, hut because the scenes 
in which the re! a ter s substantially agree are 
too indelicate to ])lace before our readers in 
their atrocious details. 

The first demand of the Nana was that 
they should all enter his harem; they replied 
that they preferred death. Amongst these 
ladies the daughter of Sir Hugh Wheeler has 
been represented by all narrators as displaying 
extraordinary coni ago. He fore her capture 
she is rejjresented as having shot down five 
sepoys with a revolver, 3fr. Shepherd relates 
that she was taken away by a sowar (trooper), 
m his particular prize, who convoyed her to his 
hut, that she then seized his sword, cut off liis 
head, and threw herself into a well to escape 
outrage. An ayah (native nurse) of a Euro¬ 
pean family says that it M'aa in tlie hut, after 
cutting off the trooper's head, that she ehot 
down four other sowars. Another account 
represents her as having been taken away by 
the trooper in the retreat of the mutineers. 
This .story has two versions: one describes 
the conduct of the sowar as generous, the 
other represenfs him as carrying her about as 
his victim, 

Tm MUTINV AT PUITTOHUU. 

Futt 3 '^ghur was a military cantonment 
higher up on the hanks of the Ganges than 
Cawnpore, and not far from Ferolcabad, 

At the end of May the troops in those can¬ 
tonments were the 10th regiment of native 
infantry (Bengalis always understood, unless 
especial mention is made of a corps as belong¬ 
ing to Bombay or Madras), and small detach- 
me 11 ts 0 f o til err egi men t a, U nmis takabl e i nd i - 
cations were made of an intended mutiny, so 
that it W’As deemed desirable to send the 
women, children, and non-combatants on 
to Oawupore. Tiie communications between 
these places had been so intercepted that the 
officers at either station were ignorant of the 
situation of their comrades at the other. 

Oil the 4th of June boats were freighted 
with this precious charge, and they were sent 
down the Ganges, 

Alter a short voyage, the demonstrations of 
hostility offered by the natives, caused tlic ' 


wanderers to separate into two parties. One 
of these, headed by I^fr. Prohyu, the collector, 
sought refuge with a zemindar, named Eeiden 
Buksh, living twelve miles from Futtyghiir, 
The other party persisted in the voyage to 
Cawnpore, The first party numbered forty 
persons; the second, one hundred and tv-enty. 
It is impossible to judge when these parties 
separated, or liow many of both were slain 
before the one reached Cawnpore and the 
other found refuge with the zemindar. Few 
survived to tell the tale, and their talents for 
narrative have not been very eminent, Borne 
of them found their way back to Futtyghur, 
others were arrested and slain at Bithoor, 

On the ISth of June, the 10th infantry 
mutinied, and set fire to the cantonments at 
Futtyghur: the 41at, from the opposite shore 
of the Ganges, joined them, the treasure 
was seized, and the officers menaced, Tlie 
river by that date had fallen so low that 
flight by boat was deemed unsafe, and the 
Europeans resolved to defend a post, which 
they selected as the most tenable which they 
could make available. One hundred persons 
I took up this position; thirty were European 
gentlemen, the rest women and children. 
They defended this place until the 4th of 
July, when, several military officers of rank 
having fallen, and most of tlie rest being 
wounded, longer defence became impossible. 
They took to their boats, under a terrible fire 
.from their enemies. The boats were pursued, 
with a persistent thirst for blood. Some ot 
! the ladies jumped overboard j to avoid capture. 
Some were shot in their boats. One of the 
boats stranded ; those on board leapt into the 
water, some w*ere shot down, some drowned, 
others swam to laud, and w^ere captured and 
mutilated; a few found slielter from compas¬ 
sionate persons while wmudering along tlie 
shore. One boat only reached Bithoor; Nana 
Sahib murdered all on hoard. 

The fate of the first arrivals from Futtyghur 
has been idreacly related. 

The monster of Bithoor was not contented 
with the cruelties he had inflicted, but hearing 
that a British force was advancing, which he 
could hardly hope to resist, he resolved to cut 
off the noses and right hands of all the Ben¬ 
galee clerks in the pay of commercial firms, or 
of the civil service, and of all persons who 
were known to be able to read or write or 
speak English, Such was the state of things 
at Cawnpore, wlien the tramp of British 
soldiery was heard, and the hour of retribu¬ 
tion was nigh. 
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OHAPTEK OXXX. 

THE MUTINY IN OUDE—DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW BY SIE HENRY LAWfd^NCE—H3S DEATH- 
MUTINY IN liOHILCUND AND THE DOAB—MUTINY IN CENTRAL INDIA—MUTINY IN THE 
PUNJAUB, AND ITS SUPPRESSION—UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT AT MUTINY IN SCINDE* 

battery ; and one S-lnch howitzer. Cavabry— 
one hundred and twenty troopers of 1st, 2ud, 
and 3rd Oude irregular cavalry; and forty 
volunteer cavalry, under Captain ItadcliRe. 
Infantry—three hundred of her majesty's 
S2nd foot; one hundred and fifty of 13th 
native infantry; sixty of the 4Sth native 
infantry; and twenty of the 71st. The 
enemy sMJfnlly planned an ambush, their 
success in doing so was the more easily 
achieved as Lawrence bore himself far too 
confidently. He did not show as signal 
a military capacity on this occasion as he had 
always shown capacity for government. The 
rebels attacked him at Chinhut. The Onde 
artillerymen in his service cut the traces of 
the horses, overturned the guns in a nullah, 
and deserted to the enemy during the first 
moment of surprise; they were probably aware 
of the ambush. To this misfovtune was 
added the want of an adequate supply of 
ammunition, of which he should have assured 
himself before lie set out. He was beaten. It 
was not a retreat, but a confused flight The 
ofiicers and men fell in great numbers, and so 
^vretchedly arranged was the retreat, as well 
as the advance, that it is wonderful how a 
single man of the party reached Lucknow. 
This shameful defeat caused all the subsequent 
disasters. The enemy gained courage, their 
enthusiasm rose to the highest pitch, while the 
Euglieh became depressed. Lawrence resolved 
to abandon the cantonments, the fort, and 
another strong post, to fortify himself in the 
residency, and await succour. At miduight 
on the 1st of July he blew up the fort, con- 
taming two hundred and forty barrels of 
powder, and three millions of ball cartridges. 
This resolatiou on the part of Bir Henry has 
been much lauded, but the fact was obvious 
to the humblest soldier that it was the only 
thing that could he done to afford the defence 
the slightest prospect of success. By hi a 
marvellous faculty of administration he col¬ 
lected six months' provision in the residency. 
His courage equalled liis industry. On the 
night of the 1st of July, a shell was thrown 
by the enemy , which exploded in the room he 
occupied, but he declined taking up his 
quarters in a more secure place. On the 2nd 
of July a shell also burst in the same place, 
inflicting upon him a wound which eventually 
proved fatal. He iniraedlately appointed 
Brigadier Iiiglis his military, and Major 


Thboughout the month of May the sepoys 
displayed a mutinous spirit all over Oude; 
but it was met with sufficient skill and address 
to keep it under, so far as open revolt and 
massacre were concernech In time the spirit 
of disaffection increased, and 8ir Henry 
Lawrence, who conducted the government of 
the province, suffered inconceivable anxiety, 
and displayed an ability and courage which 
render his name immortal. About the 
middle of June, Colonel ifeill, then at Allah¬ 
abad, as seen in the last chapter, received a 
letter from Sir Henry, annoimcing that See* 
tapore and Shahjehanpore, Baraitch, and 
Fyzabad, w^ere taken by the mutineera, and 
that the revolters from these places, from 
Jeypore, and from Benares (where Neill had 
driven them), were advancing against Luck¬ 
now. On the 19th the government of Calcutta 
learned that cholera had broken out iii Luck¬ 
now, and that Sir Henry had no hope of 
reinforcements unless by chance from Lina- 
pore. In Benares, it was learned a few days 
later tliat Sir Henry had got rid of aU. his 
sepoys by a dextrous piece of policy, and 
that he was himself ill, and liad appointed a 
provisional council in case of his death, or lu- 
eapacity by sickness. He lield tbe residency, 
the cantonments, and commanded the city. 
He also occupied a fort called Hnchee Bhou¬ 
ch an, whicli he garrisoned by 225 Euro¬ 
peans. This place was three quarters of a 
mile from the residency, and was strong. 
The residency and the fort were his chief re¬ 
liance in case he should be pressed by the 
enemy. Before the end of June his commu* 
nicatious were cut off, and Lucknow sur¬ 
rounded by an immense host, not merely of 
mutineers, but of rebels, well accustomed to 
the use of arms, and raging with hatred against 
the Englisli government. 

On the 27th of June he had supplies for 
two months, during which time he had no 
fear that the enemy could capture his positions. 
At the end of June the whole province of 
Oude was iu arms, and the royal family active 
in the insurrection. There were now three 
royalties set up in hostility to the English, that 
of Delhi, Oude, and the Maliratta. Oji the 30th 
of June Sir Henry resolved to attack a force of 
eight thousand rebels, encamped on the Fyza- 
bad road, near the Koobra canal. Hig force 
was as follows Artillery—Four gmis, horse 
light field battery; six guns, Oude field 
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Banks Ilia civil successor ; and on the 10th of 
July died. The defence of the residency now 
devolved upon the gallant lugUs. 

It is necessary hefore returning to the de¬ 
fence of Lucknow, to glance at some of the 
other stations in Oude and elsewhere. Fyaahad 
was the scene of incipient mutiny on the* 3rd 
of June. On the 8th it became open and de¬ 
cided, After the most solemn professions of 
loyalty and devotion on the part of the 
sepoy garrison, they suddenly rose and made 
prisoners of their officers. Next morning 
Dhnleep Singh, the chief of the insurgents, 
announced that the officers might go away, 
taking their private property. 

The troops quartered at Fyiiabad, were— 
the 22nd regiment native infantry; the Oth 
regiment irregular Oude infantry; the dfth 
troop of the loth regiment irregular cavalry; 
No. 5 company of the 7th battalion of artil- 
lery; and No. 13 horse battery. The chief 
officers were Colonels Lennox and O'Brien; 
Major Mill, Captain Morgan, Lientenants 
Fowle, English, Bright, Lindesay, Thomas,! 
Ousdey, Oautley, Gordon, Parsons, Percival, 
and Currie; and Ensigns Anderson and 
Eitchie, Colonel Ooldney held a civil ap¬ 
pointment as commlBsioncr. The Europeans 
were placed in boats and directed to make 
their way to Di nap ore. It was intended to 
murder them on the river. Borne of the fugi¬ 
tives took to the land, leaving all their pro¬ 
perty behind, and made for Goruckpore. 
They were attacked by mutineers, and would 
have been killed, had not Meer Mohammed 
Hoasein Khan rescued them, sheltered them 
in a zemindar fort, disguised and hid them, 
and, by a succession of stratagems preserved 
them until the collector of Goriiclqjore, at the 
head of a party, came to conduct them away 
in safety; they thence reached Calcutta with¬ 
out losing an individual of their number. Of , 
those who went by river, some reached 
Dinapore, others were slain or drowned. A 
portion left the boats and perished on land of 
privation or fatigue. The whole population 
was against tiiem. One woman was delivered 
of a baby on the route. A lady, with two 
children, seven and three years of age, and a 
baby eight months old, after BuffeTing consi¬ 
derable privations, and losing her infant by 
death, escaped. A sergeant-major was cap- 
tmed and dragged from village to village as 
an exhibition, subjected to unbeard of cruel¬ 
ties and indignities. He at last escaped. 

The mutinies at the other garrisons were 
similar— slaughter and rapine followed revolt 
everywhere. Neither Lawrence nor Inglis 
could obtain any assistance except from 
Nepaul Jung Bahadoor was not only willing i 
to render it, but he sent troops. Lord [ 


Canning requested him to %Yitbdraw them, 
still labouring under the fatal hallucination 
that the army 'was in the main loyal, and that, 
at all events, the people were so. The Ne- 
paulese chief marched back his troops at a 
season most trying, many of them perishing 
on the way by cholera. When his army had 
reached the capital, a message from Lord 
Canning arrived, requiring the assistance of 
ten thousand men, Jung Bahadoor afforded 
the aid required, but neither he nor his troops 
entered so heartily into the canae as at first. 
He expressed his astonishment how the Eng- 
Ueh, with such rulers, could expect to hold 
India. The Goorkha chief also extended 
refuge and assistance to such fugitives as 
reached the confines of his country. 

ireXINY IN ROHILCBNB. 

All the districts of this province were re¬ 
bellious, and the Bengal troops stationed in 
it Htill more so. Bareilly was one of the most 
important places of Eohilcuiid, and it was 
like other such places, garrisoned wholly by 
native troops. Two regiments ot infantry, 
tlie 68th and ISth, one of cavalry, the Stli, 
and a battery of native artillery, were etationed 
there. The officers were the only English 
soldiers in the place. The usual staff of civi¬ 
lians w^as to be found there, and many women 
and children. The native population was one 
hundred thousand. The chief officers dis* 
played the infatuation by which the military 
authorities were charaeterked elsewhere : the 
sepoys were implicitly trusted; the officers 
did not know them. Eaady in May, symp¬ 
toms of insurgency led to the adoption of 
some precautionaiy measures.; the ladies and 
children were sent to the sanitary stations in 
the hills : Nynec Fal received many of them, 
where they were comparatively safe. On 
the 31et of May the sepoys revolted ; the too 
confiding general of the station was one of 
the first men shot by the mutineers; others 
were murdered, some escaped, the canton¬ 
ments tvere fired, and rapine ruled in Bareilly. 
Nineteen native troopers remained faithful, 
and escorted a number of their officers to 
Nynee Fal. The rebels, headed by a very 
old chiel^ Ivhan Bahadoor Khan, were com¬ 
pletely successful. The khan, like others of 
the rebel chleih, had been in receipt of a pen¬ 
sion from tlie company, a mode of securing 
their loyalty, which always failed, as the 
pension was regarded as a right, and a sense 
of injury experienced, whatever its amount, 
because it was not more. Tliis man, like 
Nana Bahib, was the associate of the English, 
assuming their manners, and affecting their 
tastes. These men everywhere were *tiie 
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bitterest enemies of tlie BritiBb. Iiitimate 
intercourae, and close knowledge of ns, Beemed 
to exasperate tlie educated natives against 
both our race and rule. This old chief of the 
Bareilly mutineers imitated, onr manners so 
closely, til at he had the captive Europeans 
arraigned as rebels against the King of l>elhi, 
tried by law, found guilty, and hanged. 

Moorshedabad is half way between Bareilly 
and Meerut, and was, as to the insurrec¬ 
tion, a place of importauee from that cir¬ 
cumstance. Here, as elsewhere, the treasury 
was captured in Jniie, hut: the European 
population were enabled to make a timely 
escape to Meerut. 

At Bhahjelianpore tlie mutiny was marked 
by a peculiar activity. The troops rose on 
the 31st of May, a day on wbich so gene¬ 
rally the sepoys revoltecL It was the Sab¬ 
bath. The mutineers, as elsewhere, selected 
the hours of worship. They surroiinded the 
church, and put neaidy the whole of the con¬ 
gregation, and. die Ilev, Mr. McCollum, to 
death within the building. Those wlio es¬ 
caped were hunted through the country, shot 
at, and sahred, until only one or two remained 
of all who had joined in Christian worship on 
that last Sahbath in May at Shahjehanpore. 
All Roliilcimd, like Oude, fell to the rebels. 
One by one, and in small parties, fiigitives 
readied Kynee Fah wlvere the neighbourhood 
of the Goorkhas deterred the enemy from 
pursuing, although the prize was much de¬ 
sired. The slaughter of such a large number 
of women and children as the most vindictive 
visitalion to the whites, was eagerly expected. 
Bands of mutineers vratched in the neigh¬ 
bouring jungle for many a day in the hope of 
accomplishing this exploit. All around Ro- 
hllcund and Oude the insurrection gre\v and 
spread. In the Hoah blood and fire marked 
the rebel track in every direction. From 
Allahabad, wdiere Kcill was victorious, to 
Ferokabad, and far beyond it to the upper 
country, all w^as desolation and vengeance. 
Futtyghnr and Muttra obtained notoriety 
among the places in these districts w'here 
rehellion signalized itself. Allyghiir was held 
by a few faithful native soldiers, under the 
command of a gallant young ofucer, named 
Cockburn; and by this means the road be¬ 
tween Meerut and Agra w'as kept tolerably 
open, Agra itself, however, was doomed to 
experience the force of the wide-sweeping 
storni. The garrison there consisted of two 
regiments of native infantry and the 3rd 
Europeans, with a small detachment of artil¬ 
lery. On the 1st of June there was a dis¬ 
armament of the natives. This was timely, 
for a conspiracy to murder all tlie officers was 
aiteiuvards discoverecl. hlost of the disarmed 
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sepoys escaped and made their way to Delhi, 
or into Oude ; the remainder were a source of 
anxiety and alarm, althougli deprived of their 
weapons. The jjolice and jail-guard deserted, 
and the j)opulation showed deadly hatred to 
the Europeans of every class. Mr. Colvin 
held Agra well, and threw out parties iu every 
direction, wdio chastised rebel bands. 

THE JKJTXNf IN CENTRAL INDIA. 

Kagpore had a strong garrison of native 
troops. Mr. Plowdeu, the commissioner, by 
address and courage, succeeded in induciiig 
them to surrender their arms, in wbich he was 
aided by the loj^alty of the IHadras native 
cavaRy. By the end of June be Lad [jiiieted 
every symptom of disturbance. 

Further north, in Central India Fro])eiv 
JMajor Erskiue showed similar qualities to 
those emjiloyed hy Mr. Plowden at Nagpore. 
The Saugor and Nerbnddah districts were in¬ 
tensely agitated, hut skilful management, civil 
and military, averted many diBasters. 

The Eundelcund territory au:ffered much, 
and Jan si was the capital of revolt and out¬ 
rage. The native troops mutinied on the 4th 
of June, seized the Btar Fort, and massacred 
many of the officers in the cantoninents, the 
rest escaping to the Towm Fort, wliere they 
barricaded themselves, and offered resolute 
resistance. After a long and desperate ffgbt, 
the garrison, no longer able to hold out, sur¬ 
rendered, on condition of having life spared, 
to which tlie mutineers, by the most sacred 
oaths known to their religions, pledged them¬ 
selves. Those oaths were violated at Jansi, 
as everywhere else. The jierjured horde 
bound the captive men in one row, and tlie 
women and children in another. The men 
were first slaughtered, and then the women 
and children ; the children being first hewn 
in pieces before their mothers' eyes. In this 
ease the w^omen w^ere neither tortured nor 
violated; a speedy death accomplished the 
bigoted vengeance of their persecutors. Nine¬ 
teen ladies, twenty-three children, twenty-four 
civil servants and non-commiBsloned officers, 
and eight officers, were the victims of the 
massacre. It was afterwards proved that the 
inciter to this deed of blood was the Ranee of 
Bundelcund, a chieftaincss ambitions of nillug 
that province. 

Lieutenant Osborne, at Rewah, hearing of 
these things, had the address to induce the 
maharajah to place his troops at the disposal 
of the company. With indomitable energy 
and ceaseless activity he provided for the 
eecnrity of a vast district, surrounded by 
others in which mutiny and rebellion waved 
their red hands triumphant. 

In various places besides these noticed, the 
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same Rcenos occurred—eiiccessful iiisurreetioiij 
nnudcr, and tlie flight of such as escaped, 
iimler all the cucunistaiices of privation and 
suffering wliicli might be supposed endurable 
by human beings. 

At Nusserahad there were a few squadrons 
of Boiiihay lancers, who charged the Bengal 
artillery when in mutiny, and stood hy their 
officers to the Ust^ but the station was lost. 
At different periods of the mutiny sympdoms 
of disaffection were sliown in the Bombay 
army, hut as a whole it remained stanch. 

At Neemuch the insurgents were also suc¬ 
cessful, bnt most of the garrisoii escaped. The 
wife and three little children of a sergeant 
remained behind, and, although alone amidst 
soldiers, they w'ero murdered, 

TJiO dominions of Holkar caught the infec¬ 
tion. The maiiarajah himself remained the 
ally of the company. His troops revolted. 
The loss of life to Europeans ^vas great at 
Mhow and Indore, as elsewhere. In July all 
the dominions of Holkar were filled with 
revolt. Mhow was held hy a handful of Euro¬ 
peans, until the arrival of troops from Bombay 
quelled the insurrection in Central India. 

The conduct of Scindiali, the old rival of 
llolkar among the Mnhratta chieftains, irom 
generation to generation, was also faithful 
In Holkar's dominions the revolt did not begin 
until July, In Scindiah's it commenced in the 
middle of June. The whole of the G vvalior 
contingent mutinied, comprising several thou¬ 
sand choice native soldiers. Finding that 
they could not induce their chief to lead them 
against the English, they marched forth to join 
the insurgents on other fields of enterprise. 

MUTINY IN THE PUNJAUE. 

During the revolt in other directions the 
ju'eservation of order in the territory of the 
Punjaiib was of the utmost importance. It 
was the government of Sir John Lawrence [ 
that found the means of reducing Delhi, Lord 
Stanley, in his place in the Irouse of commons, 
when minister for Indian affairs, declared that 
had the mutiny been successful in the Punjaub, 
India would have been lost. 

When the mutiny at Meerut was heard of at 
Lahore, the excitement among the sepoy regi -. 
inents was intense, and every evidence that 
could be afforded of a determination to revolt 
was supplied. Sir John Lawrence was not 
nt the seat of government, he was at a place 
called Eawnl Pindee, partly for the purpose 
of recruiting his healtli. When, tidings of the 
events at Meerut reached the other authorities, 
they took prompt methods to avert similar 
catastrophes in the Punjauh, and more espe¬ 
cially in the neighbourhood of Lahore, Umrit- 
sir, and Umballah, The gentlemen in aiitho- 
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rity at and near Lahore were ^Ir. l^lontgomery, 
Mr. McLeod, Mr, Roberts, Oobnel Maepher- 
Bon, Colon el Lawrence (a member of Sir John's 
family), Major Ommaney, and Captain Hutch¬ 
inson, These officials formed a council, and 
deliberated upon the plans beat to ho adopted 
to preserve the Punjaub from mutiny and 
iiiaasacve. Apprehensions were chiefly enter¬ 
tained coneeruing the station of Meeau Meer. 
It ^vas resolved hy the council to disarm the 
sepoys, and introduce additional troops, Euro¬ 
peans, within the fort. On the Uth of May a 
parade was ordered, when, after some ekilful 
manoeuvrefl, the ilative corps were brought into 
a position by wdilcli the European infantry 
and artillery could, in case of a conflict, act 
with great advantage. The native regiments 
were the IGth, 26th, and 49th Bengal infantry^ 
and the 8th Bengal cavalry. When the 
moment arrived for giving such a command, 
with the least prospect of enforcing its obe¬ 
dience, the order to pile arms was given to 
the infantry, and the order to unbuckle swords 
(the troopers were dismounted) given to the 
cavalry. The command was obeyed witli 
the greatest reluctance, and not until the 
European artillery and infantry were about to 
open flx^e. Arrangements were then made as 
to the discipline and quarters of the disaiuned 
sepoys, which were effectiml in preserving 
or del'. The capital of the Punjaub W'aa in 
this manner secured. Umritsir was the next 
important place in the territor}^ adiniiuatered 
by Bir Jolm Lawrence, Immediately after 
the disarming at Lahore, a detachment of the 
8let regiment was sent there. The fort of 
CTOviiidgurh and certain cantoiimenis cen- 
taiiied the garrison by w’hich the,second city 
of the Punjaub ^yas defended. The troops 
stationed, there were the p9th native infantry 
of the Bengal army, a company of native 
artillery, a company of Enropean artillery, and 
a light field battery. The native troops 
offered no opposition to any arrangements 
made concerning them, and the opposition on 
the part of the Bikh population to tiie Moham¬ 
medan population and sepoys was so strong 
that security was assured in Umritsir. Next 
to Umritsir, Ferozopore became the object of 
consideration. That place is situated in the Cis- 
Sutlej provinces of the empire of old Runjeet 
Biiigh. It was important only for its garrison, 
and its position near tlie u'est hank of the 
Biitlej, At the time of the mutiny the canton¬ 
ments of Ferozeporc contained the 45th and 
47tli Bengal native infantry, the lOtli Bengal 
native cavalry, her majesty's 61st regiment, 150 
European artillerymen, one light field battery 
of horse artillerVi and six field guns besides. 
When the news of the mutiny at Meerut was re¬ 
ceived, the menof the native regiments mani- 
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fested unoaBiueBSjbut whea tidings arrived tliat 
Oeliii was in their hands, an enthusiastic sym¬ 
pathy for the cause of the king was manifested 
in everyway short of open revolt in his name. 
Brigadier-general lones, commanding the sta¬ 
tion, endeavoured to effect a different arrange¬ 
ment of the troops in quarters, but was resisted, 
and scenes arose similar to those recorded else- 
^vhere, Tljc two native infantry regiments and 
the chief part of the sowars escaped from the 
cantonments with their arms, after having fired 
the bungalows of tlieir officers, the church, and 
other huililiugs : but for the heroism of a few 
Europeans their attempt to seize and ignite 
the magazine would have been successful* 
Tiie Gist European regiment romainedall the 
while iu forced inaction, the position which 
they occupied in reference to the native regi¬ 
ments not affording, in the general^s estimation, 
the prospect of a successful attack. Thus in 
consequence of mal-arrangenienta on the part 
of the superior officers, the native corps were 
allowed, almost with impunity, to plunder and 
hnrn an important station. The consequence 
of this mismanagement was that the stations 
of Jnllimdur, JUehnn, and Sealkote became at 
once disturbed. At Jullundur were stationed 
the Gtli Bengal native cavalry, the 36th and 
Cist native infantry, a troop of horse artillery, 
find the 8th or Queen's own Irish* As soon 
as the first symptoms of disturbance were 
manifested, arrangements of an effective eha- 
rueter were made, and the Rajah of Jullundiir, 
who exercised the suzerainty of a small terri¬ 
tory in the neighbourhood, remained loyal and 
gave the aid of his troops. The result was 
that the native regiments tv ere overawed, 
and overt acts of riot and shouting ceased, 
although a brooding gloom hung upon the 
faces of the sepoys, and foreboded that if an 
opportunity for insurrection arose, it would 
not be lost. 

In the eastern portion of the Pnnjatib the 
tovvn of PJiillour was regarded as important* 
It was intended by the sepoy garrison to rise 
on tlie 15th and secure its vast magazines, but 
succour arising from Julluudur, by a detach¬ 
ment of the Queen's Irish, the place was 
saved* It was afterwards discovered that all 
the sepoy garrmons in the Punjaub, especially 
in the Eastern Punjaub, had agreed to rise on 
the 15th, murder their officers, and the fami¬ 
lies of married officers, to kill all Europeans, 
civil and military, and to make Phiilonr their 
rendezvous and depot, calculating upon tlie 
possession of its large military stores* The 
premature outbreak at IMeerut, on the 10th, 
baffled all tlie plans of the mutineers, put the 
English on the qin and laid a train of 
consequences which prevented the success of 
the mutiny, not only in the Punjaub, but over 


all the provijices of Bengal At Jlielum, on 
tlie right bank of the river bearing the same 
name, about six companies of the 24th native 
infantry were stationed* They showed some 
symptoms of sedition, and it was deemed 
necessary to disarm them* For this purpose, 
three companies of her majesty's 24th were 
sent from the hill station of Hawul Pin dee, 
accompanied by a detacliiuent of horse artil¬ 
lery* The 14th native infantry received the 
Europeans, on parade, with a volley of 
musketry, to which the latter replied, but the 
sepoys maintained a well-directed fire, be¬ 
neath which many Europeans fell* Had the 
24th been ordered to charge with the bayonet, 
many British lives would have been spared, 
for the sepoys seldom awaited the charge of 
the English* The 14th were, however, allowed 
to get under tlie cover of their cantonments, 
Tvhere they had loopholed their huts and walls, 
firing from wffiich they kept the 24th at 
bay* It was not until three pieces of cannon 
opened upon their position, that they aban¬ 
doned it and fled. The 24th were not in a 
condition to pursue, so the mutineers suc¬ 
ceeded in effecting their escape to Dellii* At 
Bealkote, the sepoys professed loyalty up to 
the very moment of revolt. The officers 
trusted to their professions—ns they did 
generaliy* On the 9tli of July, the 46th 
native infantry, and a wing of the 9th ijative 
cavalry, rose, set fire to the cantonments, and 
made open revolt ; they were joined by the 
14th, driven from Jhelum* After murdering 
many persons, and blowing up the magazine, 
they marched for Delhi* A flying column 
was organized at Jlielum to pursue them* 
Brigadier Nicholson, at the liead of another 
column, made arrangements for intercepting 
them* The fugitives wore hemmed in be¬ 
tween both forces, and, fording the Ravee, 
took up a position on an island, where nearly 
all perished under the fire and steel of their 
pursuers* 

There were various risings of the disarmed 
regiments in the Punjaub, some so desperate 
that they would be utterly unaccountable ex¬ 
cept that fanaticism drives men to raiidness* 
The most remarkable of these outbreaks was 
one which excited exeeasive attention in 
Etvrope, and engaged the press of England in 
fierce discussions. The Britisli parliament 
was also made tlie scene of debate in connec¬ 
tion with it, by a motion introduced to the 
house by Mr* Gilpin, in March, 1859, a year 
and seven months after the event* The re¬ 
volt and destruction of the 26t]i native 
infantry caused these prolonged discussions* 
Mr* Cooper, a civil officer in the service of the 
Honourable East India Company, was the 
person chiefly coneerned in suppresaiog the 
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revolt nnd pnni&liiiig tlie revoltors. His own 
account of the transaction, althongli of some 
length, is given, because no abstract or abridge¬ 
ment of an event vrhich caused aiich angry 
coutroveTfiy in society and in the senate at 
home, could do justice, to all the parties con¬ 
cerned. Mr. F. Cooper, deputy-commissioner 
of Umritsir, publisbed a work entitled The 
Cr hxB in the P%i^}jauh^ in wliicb be set fortb 
his own doings, and laid the ground for the 
attacks which were made upon himself per¬ 
sonally, and upon the severe policy of the 
English civil and mUitary officers to ^yhQm 
the government of the Puujaub tv as committed. 
“ The 2Bth native infantry, stationed imcler 
surveillance at JMeean Meer, was disarmed on 
the 13th of May, 1607. WJietber there had 
been any preconcerted scheme among the 
disarmed regiments to eseape is not known, 
although it is generally understood that lots 
had been drawn, and that had the 26th suc¬ 
ceeded, the 16th (grenadiers) had engaged to 
follow in their wake. Borne say that the 
noonday gun was to be the signal of a general 
riac. Bociety was shocked, however, on the 
3Utk of July, to hear of another foul murder 
of a CO mm an ding officer, Major Spenser, and 
tlie rise of the 26th regiment. Lieutenant 
Montagu White narrowly escaped. He was 
enticed into the lines by some sepoys, wdio 
affected sorrow at the mvirdev, and was about 
to dismount, when a warning voice in his ear 
told him to beware. He galloped off; but not 
before some hand had aimed a felon stroke at 
him, and wounded his horse. The sergeant- 
major was also killed, and the regiment pre¬ 
cipitately ffed; a dust storm (as was the case 
at Julhmdur when tlie mutiny arose) raging 
at the time, favouring their immediate escape, 
find concealing its exact direction. They 
were not, however, unmolested ; and it is 
feared that the ardour of the Sikh levies, in 
firing when the first outbreak occurred, preci¬ 
pitated the murders and frightened all, good, 
bad, or indifferently disposed, to flight, 
subsequent statements, since taken down, it is 
concurrently admitted that a fanatic of the 
name of Prnkash Bingh, aliaB Prakash Pandy, 
ruslied out of his hut brandishing a sword, 
and bawling out to his comrades to rise and 
kill the Feringees, selected as his own victim 
the kind-hearted major. ..... 

Another panic arose at Anarknllee, and 
the thundering of cannon, at !Meean Mcer into 
the then empty lines of the fugitives spread 
the utmost alarm. It was taken for granted 
that the fugitives must flee southwards, and 
accordingly Captain Blagrave proceeded with 
a strong party from Lahore to the Hurriki 
ghat (near to which Sobraou was fought).; 
and from XJmritsir^ was detached in the same 


direction, a force (one hundred and fifty Pun- 
jauh infantry and Boine Taw'ana horse) under 
Lieutenant Boswell, a rough and ready soldier, 
who w'as superior to all hardabips. They bad 
to march in a drenching rain, the country 
nearly flooded. Sanguine Impes warmed their 
heaiUs amid the wretched %veather. But, alas 
for their hopes 1 intelligence reached the 
deputy commissioner that the mutineers had 
made almost due north; perhaps in hopes oi 
getting to Cashmere, perhaps to try their luck 
and by pre conceited plan to run the gauntlet 
of those districts in which Hindostanee regi¬ 
ments, some wdth arms, some Avithoiit arms, 
still existed, Buffice it to say, that it was re¬ 
ported at midday, on the 31st of July, that 
they w^ere trying to skirt the left bank of the 
Havee, but bad met with unexpected and de¬ 
termined opposition from the tebseeldar, ^vith 
a posse of police, aided by a swarm of sturdy 
villagers, at a ghat twenty-six miles from tlip 
station. A rapid pursuit was at once organ- 
Igsed. At four o'clock, wdien the district officer 
arrived with some eighty or ninety horsemen, 
he found a great struggle had taken place ; 
the gore, the marks of the trampling of hun¬ 
dreds of feet, and the broken hanks of the 
river, which, augmented with the late rains, 
was sweeping a vast volume, all testified to it. 
Borne hundred and fifty had been shot, mobbed 
back into the river and drowned inevitably, 
too weakened and famished as they must have 
been after their forty miles' flight to battle with 
the flood. The main body had fled upwards 
and swam over on pieces oi wood, or floated 
on to an island about a mile from the shore, 
where they might be descried crouching like 
a brood of wild fowl. It remained to capture 
this body, and having done so, to execute 

condign punishment at once. 

“ There were but two boats, hotli iiekety, 
and the boatmen iinskilled. The presence of 
a good number of Hindostaneea among the 
sowars might lead to embarrassment and acci¬ 
dental escapes. The point was first how to 
cross this large body to the main land, if they 
allowed themselves to be captured at all (after 
the model of the fox, the geese, and the peck 
of oats). This was not to be done under tivo 
or three trips, without leaving two-thirds of 
the mutineers on the island, under too scanty 
a protection, and able to escape, while the first 
batch w as being conveyed to the main hank; 
uor also without launching the first batch when 
they did arrive, into the jaws of the Hiivdo- 
stance party, irvlio in the first trip were to he 
left ostensibly ' to take care of the horses' on 
the main land. P'rom the desperate conflict 
which bad already taken place, a considciuhle 
struggle was anticipated before these plans 
could be hrmightinto operation. The trans- 
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lation of tlie above fable to tbe aged Sikli 
sirdai*^ who accompaiiieih aod to the other 
heads of the pursuing party, caused intense 
mirth, and the plan of operations after this 
formula elicited general approvaL So the 
boats put off with about thirty sowwa (dia- 
mounted of course) in high spirits; most of 
the Hindostanee sowars being left on the bank 
The boats straggled a little, but managed to 
reach the island in about twenty minutes. It 
was a long inhospitable patch, with tall grass ; 
a most undesirable place to bivouac on fur the 
niglit, with a rising tide; especially if wet, 
dispirited, hungry, without food, fire, or dry 
clothing. The sriu was setting in golden , 
splendour, and as the doomed men with joined 
palms crowded down to the shore ozi tlie 
approach of the boats, one side of which 
bristled with about sixty muslvcts, besides 
sundry revolvers and pistols, their Jong 
shadows were flung far athwart tlie gleaming 
■waters. In utter despair forty or fifty dashed 
into the stream and disappeared, rose at a 
distance, and were borne a\vay into the in¬ 
creasing gloom. Some tliirty or forty sowars 
with matchlocks (subsequently discovered to 
be of very precarious value) jumped into the 
shallow water, and invested the lower side of 
the island, and being seen on the point of 
taking pot-shots at the beads of tbe swim¬ 
mers, orders were given * not to fire/ This 
accidental iustruction produced an instanta¬ 
neous effect on the mutineers. They evidently 
were possessed of a sudden and insane idea 
that fhey were going to be tried by court- 
martial, after some Inxuiious refreshment. 
In consequence of which sixty-six stalwart 
sepoys submitted to be bound by a single man 
deputed for the purpose from the boats, and 
staclced like slaves in a hold into one of the 
two boats emptied for the purpose. Leaving 
some forty armed sowars on the island, and 
feeling certain that after the peaceful submis¬ 
sion of the first batch {or peck of oats) the 
rest would follow suit and suit, orders were 
given to push off. On reaching tlie shore, 
one by one, as they stepped out of the boats, 
all were tightly bound ; their decoratious and 
necklaces ignominimisly cut off; and, under a 
guard of a posse of villagers, who had begun to 
assemble, and some Sikh horse, they were 
ordered to proceed eiowly on their journey 
back, six miles to the police-station at IJjnalia. 
^Meanwhile the Hindostaiiees (the geese) bad 
been dispatched to the island back tu the 
boats with au overawing number of T a wan a 
sowars; and it w^as gratifying to sec the next 
detachment put off safely, though at one time 
the escorting boat got at a great distance from 
the escorted, and fears wore entertained that 
escape bad been premeditated. However, by , 


dint of hallooing, wdth threats of a volley of 
mneketry, the next invoice came safely to 
land, and were subjected to the same process 
of spoliation, diarobement, and pinioning. At 
any moment, had they made an attempt to 
escape, a bloody etruggie must have ensued. 
But Providence ordered otberwrise, and 
nothing on the side of tbe pursuing party 
seemed to go wrong. Some begged that their 
women and children might be spared, and 
vv^ere informed that the British governnient 
did not condescend to war with women and 
ehiklren. The last batch having arrived, the 
long, straggling party were safely, but slowly, 
I escorted back to the police-station, almost all 
the road being knee-deep in water . Even 
this accident, by making tbe ground so heavy 
—not to mention the gracious moon, which 
came out through the clouds and reflected 
herself in myriad pools and streams, as if to 
light tlie prisoners to their fate—aided in 
preventing a single escape. It %vns near mid¬ 
night before all were safely lodged in the 
police-station. A drisizling rain coming on 
prevented the commencement of the execu¬ 
tion ; so a rest until daybreak was announced. 
Before dawn another batch of sixty-six was 
brought in, and as the police-station was then 
nearly full, they were ushered into a large 
round tower or bastion. Previously to his 
departure with the pursuing party from Um- 
ritsir, the deputy commissioner had ordered 
out a large supply of rope, in case the num¬ 
bers captured were few^ enough for hanging, 
(trees being scarce), and also a reserve uf 
fifty Sikh levies for a firing party, in ease of 
the numbers demanding wholesale ex cent ion, 
as also to ba of nee ns a reserve in case of a 
fight ou the island. So eager were the Siklis 
that they marched straight on end, he 
met them half way, twenty-three miles be¬ 
tween the river and the police-station, ou his 
journey back in charge of the prisoners, the 
total number of which when the execution 
eoraiiienced amounted to two hundred ami 
eighty-two of all ranks, besides numbers of 
camp followers, who were left to be taken 
care of by the villagers. As fortune would 
have it, again favouring audacity, a deep dry 
well was discovered within one Inmdred yards 
of the police-station, and its presence Itir- 
nished a convenient solution as to the one re¬ 
maining difficulty, which was of a sanitary 
consideration—the disposal of the corpses of 
the dishonoured soldiers. The climax of 
fortunate coincidences seemed to have arrived 
w’hen it was remembered that the 1st of 
August wjffi the anniveivsary of tiie great 
Mohammedan sacrificial festival of the Enckra 
Eed. A ca]utal excuse was tlius afforded to 
permit the Hindostanee Mussulman horsemen 
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to return to celebrate it at Umrit&ir, wliile ' 
the single Ohriatiaiij nnembarraBsed by tbeir | 
presence, and aided by the faitliiul SikliSj 
might perform a ceremonial sacrifice of a 
different nature (and the nature of which they 
had not been made aware of) on the same mor¬ 
row. ^^'lien that morrow dawned sentries were 
placed round the town to prevent the egress of 
sight seers. The officials were called; and 
they were made aware of the character of the 
spectacle they were about to witness. 

Ten by ten the sepoys were called forth. 
Their names having been taken do\Yii in suc¬ 
cession, they were pinionecl, linked together, 
and marched to execution; a firing joarty 
being in readiness. Every phase of deport¬ 
ment was manifested by the doomed men, 
after the sullen firing of volleys of distant 
musketry foi'ced the conviction of inevitable 
death; astonishment, rage, frantic despair, the 
most stoic calmness. One detachment, as 
they passed, yelled to the solitary Anglo- 
Saxon magistrate, as he sat under the shade 
of the police-station performing hia solemn 
duty, with his native officials around him, that 
lie, the Christian, would meet the same fate; 
tlien, as they passed the reserve of young Sikh 
soldiery who w^ere to relieve the executioners 
after a car tain period, they danced, though 
pinioned, insulted the Sikh religion, and called 
on dungajee to aid them; but they only in 
one instance provoked a reply, which was 
instautatieously checked. Others again pe¬ 
titioned to be allowed to make one last 
* salaam* to the sahib. About loO having 
been thus executed, one of the executioners 
swooned away (ho was the oldest of the firing- 
party), and a Jifctle respite w^as allowed. Then 
proceeding, tlie number had arrived at 237, 
when the district officer was informed that the 
remainder refused to come out of tlie bastion, 
where they had been imprisoned temporarily 
a few hours before. Expecting a rush and 
resistance, preparations were made against 
escape; but little expectation was entertained 
of the real and awful fate which bad fallen on 
the remainder of the mutineers; they had 
anticipated, by a few" short hours, their doom. 
The doors w^ere opened, and, behold! they 
were nearly all dead ! E neon scion sly, the 
tragedy of tlolwelTs Black-hole had been re- 
enacted. No cries had been heard during the 
night, in consci^uence of the hubbub, tumult, 
and shooting of the crowds of horsemen, 
police, tehscel guards, and excited villagers. 
Forty dive bodies, dead from fright, exhaus¬ 
tion, fatigue, heat, and partial suffocation, 
were dragged into liglit, and consigned, in 
common with all other bodies, into one coni- 
niou pit, by the hands of the village sweepers. 
One sepoy only was too much wounded in the 


conflict to suffer the agony of being taken to 
the scene of execution. He was accordingly 
reprieved for queen*e evidence, and forwarded 
to Lahore, wuth some forty-one subsequent 
captures from Umritsir* There, iu full parade 
before the other mutinously-disposed regi¬ 
ments at Meean Meer, they all suffered death 
by being blown away from the cauuou s 
mouth. Tlie execution at Ujualla commenced 
at daybreak, and the stern spectacle was over 
in a few hours. Thus, within forty-eight 
hours from the date of tlie crime, there fell by 
the law nearly five hundred men.'' 

The reader of these terrible details will not 
he surprised that indignation w^as felt by many 
in England, and regret and grief by all who 
perused them. Letters were read in the 
house of common.^ by Mr. Gilpio, written by 
Mr. j\[ontgomery and Sir John Lawrence, 
appro%'ing of the conduct of Blr, Cooper, in 
terms which were not qualified by auy refer¬ 
ence to the sanguinary vengeance put forth. 
General Thompson, in a fierce and withering 
deiu\neiatimi of all the commUsioners, branded 
the act of Mr. Cooper as one of the most cruel 
and vindictive recorded in history. The 
judgment of these events, aud of the chief 
actors in them, pronounced by Lord Stanley, 
in the debate brought on by Mr. Gilpin in the 
house of commons, influenced public opinion 
in England, and brought the controversy to a 
termination. His lordship thus pronounced 
his own verdict, as the minister of' the crown, 
officially connected wdth India:—-‘‘It is im¬ 
possible to deny that these traEsactious to 
which reference has been made, are such m 
cannot be heard or read, even at this distance 
of time, wi thout great pain or regret. And I 
will go further, aud say that that pain is greatly 
increased by the tone and the spirit in which 
these transactions have been dcacribcd, both in 
the despatch written at the time, and in the 
book subsequently published by the gentleman 
w"ho gave instructions to the Sikhs engaged 
ill these transactions. There is a tone of flip¬ 
pancy, and an appearance of exultation at that 
great sacrifice of human life—a sacrifice of life 
made not in the lieat of action, nor after a 
judicial process—which is utterly at vavianco 
with good tasto and good feeling. Blaking 
all allow ances—^aud we were bound to make 
the very largest allowances for the ciream- 
stances of time and place —it was impossible 
not to condemn the language in which Blr. 
Cooper has written of these transactions. 
What the house has to consider is, not the tone 
in ivhich BIr. Cooper has written, but of the 
circumstances which took place at Bleean 
Blecr. Now, what were the circumstances ? 
The regiment in question, the 26th native 
infantry, being strongly suspected of an inten- 
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tioii to join in the mutiny, was placed under 
restraint. ' It remained under restraint for a 
period of about six weeks. I tliink it was on 
the 28tli of July that the attempt to revolt 
was made. It has been said, in vindication of 
that attempt, that it was merely an effort on 
the part of these troops to escape, and that 
that effort waa made because they were to he 
scut in small parties amou" a population that 
was hostile to them, wliich was tantamount to 
committing them to inevitable destruction. 
Now, I apprehend that this is simply a mistake 
in fact. It is quite true that at a later period 
regiments were disarmed and discharged in 
small parties, but no general disarmament of 
troops had taken place when this outbreak 
arose. Escape, then, is not the word to apply 
to such a transaction; and even if it had bean 
a movement of escape on the part of the troops, 
tilough a single fugitive may possibly escape 
in this way, when a large body of men attempt 
to escape they must he prepared to resist force 
hy force, and the attempt, therefore, on the 
part of a regiment under these clrcumstaEces 
to escape from the place where they were kept 
under surveillance would, in fact, on their part, 
lead to the inference that they were prepared 
to meet any force that might resist them. It 
is said that at the time of this outbreak these 
troops were not in arms. That is undoubtedly 
the case; but every one wdio loiows India 
knows that arms are not difficult to he obtained 
there. They probably would not have suc¬ 
ceeded in making their w^ay any very great 
distance, but it is impossible to describe them 
as any other than insiirgents. When did they 
make the attempt ? the time that Delhi was 
taken. Every man of them, if they had 
escaped, would have gone to swell the ranks 
of the insiirgents. At the time of the attempt 
there was already arrayed against the imperial 
forces an enormously disproportionate force of 
sepoys. I say, then, that whatever may have 
been their motive at the moment of this out¬ 
break, it is impossible to treat it as anything 
but mutiny and insurrection. Then, it is said 
that the Sikhs fired upon these troops before 
the murders w^ere committed. Now, \ve hav'o 
not, and probably ive never shall have, full 
and circumstantial evidence of vrhut occurred 
at the time. But ive know this,—we know 
that an outbreak was expected for some days 
before. We know that an outbreak actually 
took place upon that da}'^,—the 30th of July,— 
and it is only reasonable to suppose that as 
English officers were present, or, at least, at 
no great distance, any attack made upon them 
by the Sikhs was owing to a previous outbreak 
on their part. But w^as this outbreak a mere 
panic, and was it merely by way of self- 
defence ? If that was the case, how came 


those two European officers to be murdered 
08 they were 9 It may he said that those 
unirders were the work of an individual only. 
We do not find that any attempt was made 
upon that iudividnaL by these sepoys, or that 
they endeavoured to disconnect themselves ia 
any w^ay from the crime which he had com¬ 
mitted. But, admitting that the first murder 
was the work of an individual only, what was 
the case as regards the murder of the second 
officer ? A plan was laid to entice liim within 
the lines, and when tliey had brought him 
there an attempt was made on ids life, with 
which he narrowly escaped, The object in 
this case could not be to get rid of an incon- 
I venient witness, for the facts must have been 
public and notorious; nor was it any imme¬ 
diate danger to which the regiment was ex¬ 
posed. It appears to havo been, as far as we 
can Judge, a premeditated murder, and this 
must he home in mind in coming to any de¬ 
cision on the facts. It is unfortunately true 
that out of seven hundred men nearly five 
hundred suffered death, some by execution. 
These facts were known, and are i^cferved to 
1 in a despatch addressed by Lord Canning to 
Bir John Lawu^enee, in wMch the governor- 
geiieral states that * great credit is due to Mr. 
Cooper for his exertions.* We have evidence 
that every authority in India regarded tins 
punishment as necessary. Two officeifi bad 
been murdered by these men without any 
purpose; the result of the escape of the regi¬ 
ment would have been, tliat it would have 
joined the insurgent forces; and a severe 
example appears to have been necessary, to 
prevent similar risings elsewhere. Reference 
has been made to a note addressed to Mr. 
Cooper by Mr. Montgomery. This note ie 
couched in hasty language ; it could not havo 
been deliberately employed. In that note it 
appears there was a large force in the neigh¬ 
bourhood; they were troops of the saino 
garrison; they were similarly disarmed, but 
under the same temptation to rise, and not 
unlikely to yield to it. Probably 8ir John 
Lawrence and those In command thonglit, if 
a severe punishment w^ere inflicted on the first 
body, as an example, it might prevent a similar 
mutiny hy other regiments, and, in the end, be 
the saving of many lives. I have now stated 
what I ai^prehend may fairly be stated in 
vindication or palliation of the course pursued, 
bnt in stating my sincere conviction on the 
subject, I cannot but wish that an indiscrimi¬ 
nate execution of these men bad not taken 
place, that some selection had been made, 
tliat there had been some previous investiga¬ 
tion. But it is one thing to wish that an act 
of this kind had not been done, and another 
thing to pass a formal censure upon it. Ouly 
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by great exertioiiB—by tke employnient of 
force, by malting striking examples, and in¬ 
spiring terror—could Sir J, LawTence save 
tlio Fuiijaub ; and if the Punjaub had gone 
the whole of India would have been lost with 
it. Sir John Lawrence has declared this act 
was necessary ; and the govern or-gen oral has 
confirmed the opinion. Taking all tins into 
coneideratioii, and remenihering that we, at 
this distance of time and place, are hardly fair 
judges of the feelings of men engaged in such 
a conflict, I hope the house wdll pass over the 
trausactiou with that silence w'hieh is some¬ 
times the most judicious comment.** 

By great determination and decision Sir 
John Lawrence and his coadjutors, whose co¬ 
operation 'was most efficient, saved tlio Pun- 
jaiib, especially by the jdans adopted of raia- 
iug troops and disposing of them. This was 
more particularly exemplified in the w^estern 
provinces of Sir John Laurrence s govern- 
meet. Peshawar, bordering on Affghanistau, 
was at first Bupposed to be in the greatest 
danger; but events proved otherwise, by 
bringing out the administrative talents of 
the officials, civil and military, in that region. 
There w^'ere fourteen thousand men in the 
British pay in military occupation of the 
western frontier province. Three thousand 
were Europeans, infantry and artillery. Eleven 
thousand were Bengal troops, of which three 
thousand were cavalry and artillery. There 
was also a email force of Sildis, and of those 
mountaineers wdvo are half Afighaiis and half 
Panjau bees. The hi 11 tribes w4ich inhabited 
the neighbonrhood of the great passes 'were 
partly in the pay of Colonel Edwardes, and 
were ready at that officers call to serve the 
government in the field. On the loth of 
May, Major-general Reid, commanding at 
Peahawur, received a telegraphic communi¬ 
cation concerning the mutiny at Meerut. 
He instantly called a council of war, in wdiich 
ho was assisted hy Brigadiers Chamberlain 
and Cotton, and Colonels Ed'wardes and 
Nicholson, It was resolved that Major- 
general Reid should assume the command of 
all the troops in the Punjaub, that Brigadier 
Cotton should he placed in command of the 
forces in the province of Peshawur, and 
that a flying column should be formed at 
Jhelain, from which point expeditions W'ere 
to be undertaken against any part of the 
territory of the Punjaub menaced hy mutiny 
or insurrection. The troops composing this 
column it was agreed should bo composed of 
as few sepoys as possible, Europeans, Sikhs, 
Affghaus, borderers, &c., were, as far as pro¬ 
curable, to constitute the force. The follownug 
troops were its constituents Her majesty*a 
27th foot, from Nowsherah; her majesty’s 


24tb foot, from Rawul Pindee; one troop 
European horse artillery, from Peshawur; 
one light field-battery, from Jhelum; the 
guide corps, from Mur dan; the IGth irregular 
cavalry, from Rawul Pindee; the let Punjaub 
infantry, from Bunnoo; the Kumaon battalion, 
from Rawul Pindee; awing of the 2iid Pun- 
jaub cavalry, from Koliat; a half company of 
sappers, from Attock, 

At Peshawur, every military precaution 
wus taken to secure treasury, ammunition, 
and stores from the hand of the incendiary 
and from sudden capture. Colonel Edwardes 
found enthusiastic support among the hill 
men, wlio flocked to his banners in great 
numbers, and supported the authorities, not 
only with zeal, hut enthusiasm. 

On the 21st of May, startling news reached 
Peshawur ; the native infantry had niu- 
tmied. The 27th (Ennisldlliners) had been 
removed from Nowsherah, to form a portion 
of t!ie movable column ; this encouraged the 
55th, stationed at Murdan, to hope that it 
might revolt wuth impunity. They placed 
their officers under arrest. The colonel, 
Spottiawoode, committed suicide from grief 
aud mortification that his corps, of which he 
thought BO highly, had become rebellious. 
Immediately on receiving this new*3, the au¬ 
thorities at Peshawur resolved to disarm the 
Bengal regiments on the morning of the 22nd. 
This was effected with great skill, military 
.and polittcah Three native Infantry regi¬ 
ments, tlie 24th, 27th, aud 51st, and ono 
cavaby regiment, the 5th, were compelled to 
lay doum their arms. A snhahdar major of 
the 51st was hanged for treason and mutiny. 
The disarmed sepoys were placed n iidcr guard 
of European and Sikh troops. This accom¬ 
plished, relief was sent to Murdan ; the 55tii 
was attacked there, two hundred of them 
killed or taken, and the rest dispersed in 
flight. The fugitives sought the hills, where 
they expected help; hut the tribes there, 
umlor the influence of Colonel Edwardes, 
seized such of them as escaped the sword 
and shot of the pursuing English. The 
captives were brought hack to Murdan, and 
in parties of five and ten were blown away 
from guns. Four other regiments of Bengal 
soldiers were disarmed In the fort garriBons, 
originally placed at the foot of the hills, to 
keep in check the hill marauders, who had 
grown so loyal under the clever management 
of Edwardes. Some of the disarmed regi¬ 
ments were disbanded, aud sent away in 
small parties. Several natives of infiiience, 
Brahmin or Mohammedan fanatics, w'ere ar¬ 
rested, and upon proof of their treason from 
their own letters, hung. 

Sir John Lawrence urged upon Viscount 
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Canimig tlie adoption, east of the Sutlej, of 
the means of pacification which had been so 
Eiieceasfnl in his own hands; but the governor- 
general did not approve of recommendations 
which were as triumphantly succeeaful as 
they were obviously sensible. Sir John's 
plan of meeting the difficulty of a free press 
at sucli a season was as different from that of 
Lord Canning as were all his other measures. 
Sir John arranged to supply the papers with 
authentic political intelligence, so as to pre¬ 
vent uselei^s alarms and dangerous specula¬ 
tions, The press co-operated with his go¬ 
vernment, and tlie advcintage was signal. 
Had Lord Canning adopted measures as 
rational and liberal, he would not have in¬ 
curred the liostility of the whole of the 
English press in* India, and of a large portion 
of it in England, 

While Sir John and his gallant and able 
coadjutors met all difficulties which arose iu 
the Punjaub, they were liar ass ed with care 
in relation to the regions beyond the fron¬ 
tiers of their own government. Oude and 
the Agra regions hept them iu continual 
alarm, Delhi being, at first, the grand centre 1 
of rebellion, it became ueceasaTy to unite all I 
the available forces iu the north-west against 
it. From causes, over which Sir John Law¬ 
rence had no control, the reign of insiiTrcction 
and disorder was permitted to prevail in the 
once goi'geoiis capital of Hindoostan for a 
])enod which made vengeance slow, and re¬ 
flected dishonour upon the military manage¬ 
ment of a people whose courage, perseverance, 
and ciiter]>nse had made tliem masters of 
India, Wliile supine ness, fickleness, time¬ 
serving, and iu competency characterized the 
proceedings of the English authoritleSj civil 
and military, the Delhi raj was active and 
energetic. The roads were kept open by 
armed patrols to favour the approach of fresli 
mutineers, and of armed natives from every 
quarter, while the communications of the 
English were cut off. Had Havelock had tlie 
men iu the cantonments at Meerut, or at 
Umballah, lie would have marched upon 
Delhi, and swept the city of those hordes of 
ill-governed men who were without a single 
leader of military talent* While the English 
ditl nothing, and appeared not to know what 
to attempt, the new government of Delhi 
adopted bold and efficient means for spreading 
revolt in the British army, and disaffection in 
all the populations of Upper Bengal, The 
following proclamatitm, which was issued ex¬ 
tensively, and by numerous copies, shows the 
spirit of the ministers of the Delhi ruler, and 
the earnestness withwhicli his aims and those 
of his adherents were prosecuted, A Moham¬ 
medan native i:>aper in Calcutta daringly pub- 
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lished it; wandering dervishes, Brahmins, and 
fakeers, spread copies of the document from 
Pesbawur to Fort William with extraordinary 
rapidity, and, finally, circulated it all over 
India* Merchants, bankers, and men, whose 
calling and position might well be supposed 
to attach them to the company's rule, were 
suspected of multiplying copies of the pro¬ 
clamation, and of wishing at heart for the suc¬ 
cess of the revolution* This document bad 
great effect among the Punjauhecs of the 
Brahniinical and Mohammedan religions, but 
had not any influence over those of the Sikli 
faith:— 

Pc ifc JfQoira to all the Hindoos and Mohammedans, 

I the subjects aod servants on tJie part of the officers of tha 
English forces stationed at Delhi and Meerut, that all the 
Eitrqpeans are united in this jioiijfc—jOrst, to deprive the 
Diniy of their religion; and then, by the force of stroufj 
measures, to Christiania^ all tie subjects. In fact, ft is 
tic absolute orders of the governor-genei'at to serve out 
cartridges made up with swine and beef fat. Jf there be 
10,000 who resist this, to blow them up 5 if 50,000, to 
disband them. 

For ibis reason we have, merely for the sake of the 
faith, concerted with all the subjects, and have wot left 
one infidel of this place alive; audhavc eonstvtuted the 
Emperor of Belbl upon this engagement, that whichever 
of the troops will slaughter all their European officers, 
and pledge allegiance to him, shall always receive donble 
salarv. Hundreds of cannon aud immense treasure have 
come to liand; it is therefore requisite that alt who find 
it difficult to become Christians, and all subjects, will 
unite cordially with the army, lake courage, and not Itave 
the seed of these devils in. any place* 

All the expeuditnre that may be incutred by Ihe sab- 
Jectfl in furnishing supplies to the army, they will lake 
receipts for the same from the ofilccra of tlie army, and 
retain them by themselves—they will receive double ]iTicc 
from the emperor* IVhoever will at this lime give wny 
to pusillanimity, aud allow' himscir to be overreached by 
Orese deceivers, and depend upon their word, will ex- 
pcrictiec the fruits of their submission, like the inliabi- 
fants of Lucknow. It is therefore necessary that all 
Hindoos and the Mohnmmedaiis should be of one tnitul m 
this struggle, and make arrangements for tlieir preaem- 
iion with the advice of some creditable persons. Where- 
ever the arrangement a shall be good, and with whomso¬ 
ever the subjects shall be pleased, those individuals shall 
: be placed in high offices iu those places. 

Aud to circulate copies of this proclamation iu every 
place, a 3 fax as it may be possible, be not understood to be 
less thau a stroke of the sword* That this proclamatioa 
be stnek np at a conspicuous place, in ordtfr that all 
Hindoos and Mohammedans may become apprised and 
be prepared* 

If the iufidela now become mild it is merely an 
pedieiit to save their lives, Whoever will be deluded with 
their frauda he wiO repent* Our reign coutinuea. Thirty 
rupees to a mounted, and ten rupees to a foot soldier, wiU 
be the salary of the new servants of Delhi* 

The hi tense bigotry of tlua production 
6 bow’'fl tlie grand motive-power of the rebel¬ 
lion. The alluaion to the conduct of the 
Eritisli at Lucknow by the annexation of Oude, 
proved how thoroughly that event sank into 
the hearts, lived in the memorieSj and exas¬ 
perated the fanaticism of the sepoys* Thia 
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mbsive produced inueli agitation in tlio Pun- 
jaub, and on tlie hill frontiers, hut Edwardes 
kept Ilia hill men loyal; and the A£:ghans 
Jjad too recently tasted the danger of war 
witli the English to try it so soon again* Sir 
John Lawrence, snhdntng every element of 
discontent in tlie Pimjaiib, devoted his ener¬ 
gies to enaljle the army before Delhi to subdue 
that city* Tlie army from Unihallah, sent 
to besiege Delhi, had been augmented on its 
way by troops from the hill stations, British 
and Goorkhas, and by troops scut forward 
from the Pivujanb* Among these rei n force- 
nionts was the corps of guides. This was a 
local Pinijauhee force, raised after the cam¬ 
paigns on the Sutlej, to act either as guides, 
or as regular troops, as occasion might re¬ 
quire, They were recruited from all the 
tribes of A^ortiiem India and its frontiers, but 
more eepecialJy from all the tribes inliabiting 
tlie Piinjaub, and from contiguous countries, 
British and independent* They Avero picked 
men in stature and appearance, and regard to 
their intellectual acquirements Avas also had 
in their selection. These Avere marched from 
the frontiers of Affghanistan to join the army 
of General Barnard, When Bir John Law¬ 
rence, and the other Punjaub commissioners, 
heard that the insurgents of Meerut marched 
upon Delhi, they rightly concluded that such a 
corps aa the guides Avonld he of great use, 
and Sir John so arranged as to send them 
with the utmost celerity. They marched to 
Umballah, sixty-eight miles in thirty-eight 
hours* After resting there until the staff of the 
army made arrangements for their farther 
progress, they joined the army in the field, after 
another astonisLing displa}'' of their marching 
capabilities by day and night, and under the 
burning sun of a climate and a season so try¬ 
ing to soldiers. And from that time forth 
until Delhi fell. Sir John neA^r ceased to 
conduce to that catastrophe by all the sup¬ 
plies and reinforcements Avliich care, fore¬ 
sight, enterpriae, and activity could accom¬ 
plish* 

The Punjaiib remained in peace dniing the 
further progress of the insiUTection in other 
regions. Scinde^ the iieighhoiiring proAunce 
to tlie Piinjanb, also enjoyed undisturbed 
repose. The chief commissioner, Mr, Frere, 
displayed great ability, and General Jacobs 
preserved the loyalty of the army, more esi>e- 
dally of the troopers of the Sdnde horse, 
some sixteen Imiidred men, who were chiefly 
Mohammedans* One Bengal regiment in the 
province entered into a conspiracy to murder 
the fcAA" European officers of the Scinde horse* 
Captain Merewetlier, Avitli the alacrity and 
courage for wdiich lie Avon reputation, seized 
the ringleaders, executed them, and quelled 
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at once all diapoaitioii to disturb the loyalty 
of the Scinde horse. 

Such Avas the progress of the great Indian 
mutiny; it remains yet to shoAV how it was 
extinguished. In the Funjauh and Scinde it 
Avill be seen that it was cruslied as soon as it 
sliowed itself* In Allahabad, and a feAV other 
places, it met with a similar fate, as already 
related ; but at Delhi, CaAvnpore, and through¬ 
out Onde, it was triumphant, and stern con¬ 
flicts and protracted campaigns were neces¬ 
sary to trample it out. In other chapters the 
siege and capture of Delhi, the re-conquest of 
CaAAUipore, tlie defence of Lucknow, and the 
campaigns in Oude and Central India, Avill 
be related* Before approachuig those suh- 
jectSj it is desirable to present the reader with 
the most recent returns made by the India- 
house, and the board of control, as to the num¬ 
ber and quality of the troops, distinguishing 
European from native, in India at the time the 
rcA^olt broke out. 
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MUilary dvhlons. 

Luropcaug. 

Natives. 


Presidency * * , 

. * 1,214 

13,976 

15,190 

Diaapore . . . 

. . 1,597 

15,063 

16,660 

Cawnpare * . . 

* * 377 

5,735 

6,003 

Oade , , , * 

, . 99S 

11,319 

12,312 

Saugor * * ♦ * 

* . m 

10,637 

10,954 

Meerut * * , , 

, * 3,096 

18,357 

21,453 

Sirhiad . . - 

* * 4,?90 

11,049 

15,839 

Laliore .... 

* . 4,01S 

15,939 

19,957 

PesUaivur * * * 

* * 4,013 

15,916 

20,529 

Pegu * * . * 

* * 1,703 

692 

2,455 


23,698 

118,603 

141,361 


The above shows the number of men in 
the military divisions or districta named* 
Several of the garrison tOAvns gave name to 
ti military division of territory, but itself con¬ 
tained only a moderate garrison* For in¬ 
stance, the military division or district of 
Dinapore is represented in the above list as 
containing lfi,GbO men, Avhercas the garrison 
toAAUi or cantonment of that name had only 
4000 mcfi. The stations Avliich contained 
the largest numbers of Bengal troops Avere 
the following 


Pcsliavnir * * 

* 9,500 1 

Sealkotc * * 

, 3,500 

Lahore * . . . 

, 6,300 ! 

Benares * * 

* 3,200 

Meerut . . * - 

. 5,000 

llawul riuduc 

* 3,200 

Lucknow , * 

* 5,000 

Bm-tlly * . 

. 3,000 

Jullundur * * 

* 4,000 

^fpoltan . . 

. 8,000 

Bipaporc , * 

. 4,000 

Saugor . * . 

* 2,SOO 

UrabaKah * * 

, 3,S00 

Agra , * . 

* 2,700 

Cawnpore * * 

. 3,700 

Ko^vsbei'ah 

. 2,600 

Delhi * * * 

, 3,600 

.Thclum * . . 

. 2,400 

llarrackpore * 

. 3,500 

Allahabad . * 

* 2,300 


The number of soldiers in the Punjaub AA^as 
40,000. As to the Avhole of the Bengal pro¬ 
vinces, the troops Avere stationed at 160 can¬ 
tonments, garrisons, or other places* The 
Europeans comprised 2271 commissioned 

5c 
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officers, 1602 non-commissioned officers, and 
18,815 rank and file ; tke natives comprised 
2325 comniiBsioned officers, 5821 noa-eom- 
missioned officers, and 110,517 rank and file. 


Madras May 1857* 


Military Bidaiens. 

Europeans. 

Hfltlyqs* 

Total. 

Centre - , . . . 

. 1,580 

6,430 

8,010 

Mysore , * * * . 

* 1,088 

4,504 

6,522 

MalRber . * . . 

, 004 

2,513 

3,117 

Northern .... 

215 

6,i69 

G,3S4 

Southern * * * . 

720 

5,7 IS 

0,444 

Ceded DMncta * * 

13S 

2,519 

2,674 

South Mahratta * * 

10 

375 

391 

Nagpoor «... 
Nizam’s , . • « 

. 309 

3,505 

8,874 

. 1,3SB 

5,027 

0,349 

Penang and Malacca 

. 49 

2,113 

2,102 

Fegu. 

. 0,8SO 

10,154 

13,034 


10,194 

49,787 

59,931 


Tiiose troops were dispersed ia about forty 
stations* Pegu was a iion-regulation pro¬ 
vince of Bengal, but it was, as tlie Hat bHows, 
garrisoned by Madras troops. This arose 
from the convenience of seBding tlicm from 
Madras acroee tlie Bay of Bengal* Those 
sepoys remained loyal. There were 2000 


Madras troops on service in Persia and Chiua 
not enumerated in the above Hst. 


Bombay May lO, 1867. 


MlUtary J>1 visions. 

Earoiieaufl. 

Natives. 

Tot*]. 

Bombay Garrison 

095 

3,394 

4.0S9 

Southern * . . . 

, 283 

5,108 

5,391 

Poouak * . . . . 

. 1,838 

6,817 

8,655 

Northan , * * 

. 1,154 

6,452 

7,GOO 

Asseei’ghur Portreaa * 

2 

446 

448 

Seinde * * * , . 

* 1,087 

6,072 

7,159 

Rajpootana « « . 

50 

3,312 



MOO 

31,601 

39,710 


About 5000 of the above numbers were 
Bengal or Madras sepoys* About 14,000 
men belonging to the Bombay army^ were 
absent, garrisoning Aden or BusMre, in the 
Persian (?ulf In all India, on the lOth of 
May, when the sepoys rose In arms at Meerut, 
there were soldiers, 238,002 in the service of 
the comp any, of whoin 38,001 were Euro¬ 
peans, and 200,001 native Bj 19 Europeans 
to 100 natives. Suck were tke military 
elements amidst wMck tlio great struggle 
began. 


CHAPTER CXXXI. 


ADVA^rCE OF A BRITISH ABIIY AGAINST DELHI—SIEGE OF THE CITY—EMBARIUSSMENIS 01 
THE BBITISH FROM DEFECriVE AIIIITARY ORGANIZATION AND 

GENCE—THE SIEGE—BOMBARDMENT—STORSt—CAPTORE OF THE KING OF DELm.Hlb 
BEGUM, AND HER SON. BY CAFTAIN I^CDSON-CAPTUIFE OF TOO OF lllE KING^ 

AND GRANDSON—ATTBAIPT TO RESCUE THEM—THEY ARB SHOT BY CAPIAIN HOBSON 
DEATH OF BRITISH OFFICERS OF TALENT AND DISTINCTION. 


On the death of Oeneral Anson, the com¬ 
mand in chief of the army devolved upon 
General Sir H. Barnard, K,0*E*, who had 
served as chief of the staff with the army iix 
the Crimea. He arrived before Delhi on the 
8 th of June. One of the native regiments 
deserted in a body, entered tlie city, aided in 
its defence, and headed a fierce assault upon 
the British almost immediately upon their 
arrival. When Sir H* Barnard arrived before 
Delhi, he found that his army was unable to 
effect anything for want of guns. Wlien the 
gims arrived there were no gunners, and no 
other men who knew how to fire the cannon 
a fresh delay took place in order to obtain a 
supply of artillery men p Sir Henry was not 
permitted to take iip a position before Delhi 
unopposed. \Mien the army was within 
four miles of the city, it came upon a village 
called Bardulla Serai* The guides, and some 
other detachments, remained at different dis¬ 
tances in the rear, the force which formed the 


eueampmont consisted of—Hcad-cpiarters and 
six companies of her majeety^s 60th ^riflcB; 
ditto, and nine companies of her majesty's 75th 
foot; Ist Bengal European fusiliers; 2ud 
ditto, head-quarters and six companies; Sir- 
moor battalion (Goorkkas), a wing i hcBil- 
qualters detachment sappers and miners j hci 
majesty's 9th lancers; ditto 6tk dragoon 
guards (carabiniers), two squadrons; horse 
artillery, one troop of 1st brigade; ditto, two 
troops of 3rd brigade ; foot artillery, two com¬ 
panies ; and Ho* 14 horse battery; artillery 
recruits, detachment. The British arrivedneai 
the place already named before dawn, ana 
descried thence the lines of watch-fires where 
the sepoy outposts bivonaeed* While the 
advance guard was feeling its way in the dark¬ 
ness, guns andmoidars opened upon them; the 
sepoys had information of the advance, and did 
not wait to be attacked within the city or the 
lines, which they liad resolved to defend* Ab 
dawn began to brealt; the Enghsh reconnoitred, 
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and found the enemy intrenchecij the in- 
trenchments armed with heavy guns well 
manned. It he came necessary to attack in 
force. The assailants were divided into three 
celmnns, nnder Brigadiers ShowerSj Graves^ 
and Grant. The first was ordered to advance 
on the main trunk road i the second to take 
the left of the same road ; the third to cross 
the canalj and stealthily gain the rear of the 
enemy^B positioBj anti upon a given signal to 
.attack. The gnns were placed on each side 
of the main trunk road, but in very exposed 
situations. The English advanced, and were 
met by a hre the most Bteady and well-directed; 
round-shot and shell, succeeded by grape and 
canister, caused considerable lose, and it soon 
he came evident that the fire of the English 
guns was not sufficient to silence that of the 
intrenchments. The 7^tb and lat regiments 
(Europeans) were ordered to charge the guns, 
and in doing so, passed at double guick over 
open ground swept by the cannonade. The 
guns were reached; such of the gunners as 
fled not were bayoneted or sabred. The com¬ 
binations of the British general were carried 
out by hia brigadiers effectively, and the 
enemy, out-generaled, fled utterly discomfited, 
leaving all the guns behind them. Colonels 
Chester and Welchman hebaved veiy gal¬ 
lantly, the former, acting adjutant-general, 
was killed by a cannon-ball. 

The sun wafe now pouring his rays upon the 
field so lately contested, and the heat began 
to he excessive, but Sir Henry believed that 
the only safe course was to follow up the first 
blow, and prevent the sepoys fftm rallying or 
rctiirning to the ground they had occupied. 
He advanced his whole force at six o'clock in 
the morning, ordering Brigadier Showers and 
Archdale Wilson to proceed by the main road 
with two columns of the army, while he, with 
a brigade under General Graves, turned off 
through the old cantonments, the scene of re¬ 
volt and massacre the previous month. Both 
divisions of the army had to fight their way 
step by step, so determined was the resistance 
of the Tuntineers. As the British approached 
tliey perceived that a roclcy ridge in front of 
the nothern face of tlie city was occupied by 
the rebels in great force, especially of artillery. 
The commander-in-chief resolved by a flank 
movement to tnrn the right of this ridge, and , 
relied for success upon the capacity of bis 
troops to accomplish this movement with 
rapidity, and a strict preservation of the order 
of advance. Sir Henry led on the 60th 

rifles, commanded by Captain Jones, the 2iid 
Europeans, nnder Captain Boyd, and a troop 
of horse artillery, under Captain Bloney. He 
accomplished the manoeuvre in the most sldlfnl 
find gallant style, ascending the ridge, turning | 


the enemy's flank, and sweeping the muti¬ 
neers from the whole line of their position, 
which was strewn with guns, arms, and 
accoutrementB, as the coasts of Southern India 
covered \Yith wrecks and surf under the blasts 
of the monsoon. The enemy lost twenty-six 
guns, a fine camp equipage, which the mili¬ 
tary stores of Delhi had supplied, and a large 
stock of ammunition. Brigadier^s Wilson and 
Bhow^ers, advancing along the main road, 
ascended the ridge when tbo conquest had 
been effected* Besides Colonel Cheater, al¬ 
ready named, the slain in both actions were i— 
Captains Pelamain and Hub sell, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Harrison. The wounded comprised 
Colonel Herbert; Captains Dawson and Gre- 
ville; Lieutenants Light, Hunter, Davidson, 
Hare, Eitzgerald, Barter, Rivers, and EOis; and 
Ensign Pym. In ah, officers and privates, 
there were fifty-one killed and one hundred 
and thirty-three wounded. Nearly fifty 
hors e s were eith er Id 11 e d or wounded. Among 
the captured articles was found a cart, eup- 
poeed by the captors to contain ammunition, 
but which when examined was found to be 
filled with the mangled limbs and trunks of 
Ohriatians slaughtered during the insurreetlon 
within the city and cantonments. 

During the conflict eeveral Europeans were 
seen heading the mutineers. Y arious specu¬ 
lations were set afloat by this circumstance. 
A few believed them to he French, more 
generally they were thought to be Russians ; 
Bome officers averred that both French and 
Russiana were there, judging from their ap¬ 
pearance and bearing—this was the general 
impression, although the idea that they were 
British deserters was also entertained. Ven¬ 
geance was vowed against these men, all re¬ 
solving to give them no quarter. 

The British Boon found that Delhi was not 
to be taken by a coujh That might have been 
done bad General Hewett the skiJl and spirit to 
liave followed the mutineers from Meerut; the 
mass aero had then never taken place, some ol 
the troops vronld not have revolted, and Delhi 
would not have become the stronghold of in¬ 
surrection. On the 8th of June the place was 
made too strong to be conquered by storm. 
If the reader will consult Captain Lawrence's 
military plan of Delhi and its eantonmenta 
(the unpublished plans of the Honourable East 
India Company), the positions of the defences 
can be better understood than by letter-press 
description. 

The position taken by Sir Henry Barnard's 
army that of the former cantonments, not 
quite two miles from the northern 'waU of the 
city. A rocky ridge interposed between it 
and the city, and this was occupied by Eng¬ 
lish outposts. On the extreme left of the line 
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of posts cstaLlialied on this range was the 
Flagstaff Tower j on the extreme right was a 
ligiise with a square courtyard, and a Laugh 
or garden. This was called Hindoo Eao's 
house; in the centre was an old mosque. 
The lidge of elevated ground did not maintain 
a parallel between the city and the eanton- 
ments, the right from the British lines being 
much nearer to the enemy. From the riglit 
extreme of the ridge the ground descended 
sharply, so that the post of Hindoo liao’e 
house and garden was regarded as very im¬ 
portant, and three batteries were jdaced there, 
supported in successive positions by the rifiea, 
guides, and Goorklias, The house \^'as very 
strong, the batteries were careftdly placed, 
and ilie positions of the suppoj'ting infantry 
were v eil screen od. As time wore on, tire 

British were in a situation similar to that 
which tliey had occupied before Sebastopol—^ 
they were the besieged rather than the be¬ 
siegers, The city was not invested, reinforce¬ 
ments of rebels constantly arrived, whilst 
those of the British came np slowly and in 
small detachments, Sorties were made on a 
grand scale; the Englisli were obliged to 
stand on the defensive, and much time ^vas 
consumed without anything being effected. 
The result of sueli a state of tilings all over 
India was disastrous. The universal belief of 
tlie natives was that the English could not 
take Del 111, and from all quarters accessions of 
force reaelied the Mogul capital, while insur¬ 
rection was every^vhere fomented in the name 
of the emperor. 

Scarcely bad the English taken up their new 
position when they were attacked. On the 0 th 
a strong force advanced against the ridge, and 
Mas repulsed promptly and Mitli little loss, 
Ca]>taiu Quin tin Battye of the guides, an officer 
of great promise, M^as mortally wounded. The 
guides distinguished themselves in driving the 
mutineers from a position on tlie ridge, which 
they attained by the celerity of their movements, 
and where alone tliey foxiglit tvith any obsti¬ 
nacy, The 10th waa spent in skirmishing, . 

On the 12th tivo colnmos moved out, one 
against each flank of the ridge. They xvere 
signally defeated, l^tajor Jacobs especially dis¬ 
tinguishing himselh Several hundreds of the 
enemy were pnt hors de comhat. The muti¬ 
neers were strengthened by two regiments, one 
of cavalry and one of infantry, from Eohilcund, 
who marched into the city with colours flying 
and bands playing, tlie European drummers 
and lifers having been compelled to play them 
in. ^ This scene tended to discourage the 
native troops iu the English lines. On the 
13til, a place called Metcalfe House, near the 
British left, was occupied by tlie rebels, who 
immediately began to fortify it, Thev were 


enabled to do so iiumolested. On the ITth a 
fire was opened by the mutineer artillery 
against the Engliah right, striking the house 
of Hindoo P^ao, and killing and woimding 
some officers and men on duty. The enemy 
were also oheerved erecting a battery at a 
large building known as the Eedghal. The 
rifles and Goorkhas, supported by cavalry 
and liorse artillery, drove out the enemy, but 
not until after a sharp combat. The lUtli of 
June was a day of intense anxiety. The rear 
of tlie British lines was guarded by Brigadier 
Grant Information fortunately reached him 
that two regiments of mutineers, lately arrived 
from A^iisseerahad, had volunteered, 3iij>porte<t 
by eavaJry and artillery, to fall upon the rear 
of the English, Grant reconnoitred, and Ibund 
the enemy etill stronger than Lis Information 
led him to believe, within half a mile of his 
position. He attacked them; they fougJit in 
the coiifldencc of numbers, and seldom behaved 
so well when under British command, Tlie 
contest ended iu favour of the English, hut not 
until many gallant men fell killed and wounded. 
Among the slain was Colonel Yule, of tlie 
bth lancers; he had fallen wounded, and was 
found next morning 'with his throat cut, and 
stabs and gashes all over his person. Lieutenant 
Alexander xvas also killed. Captain Daly and 
six subalterns were wounded ; nineteen inl- 
vates were killed, and seventy-seven wounded. 
Several, both Europeans and natives, among 
the commou soldiers behaved with sigrnil 
valour- Sir Henry Barnard displayed re¬ 
markable care, caution, and vigilance. He 
brought iu safety liis convoys, recoiuioitred 
every movement of the foe, and guarded his 
lines at every point. 

The 2Brd of June was a day of importanco. 
It was the aruiiversary of the battle of Plaseey, 
and the mutineers desired to mark the day, by 
some desperate effort, as one of humiliatiou to 
the English. It was also a Mohammedan ami 
a Hindoo holiday ; thus various motives com¬ 
bined to incite the enemy to a grand attack. 
The columns of the enemy maintained renewed 
assaults throxighout the whole day, and the 
position of the English xvas at times critical, 
A plan had been laid to come upon the English 
rear, but the previous night the bridges over 
the canal had been broken down by tlie 
English sappers, which frustrated the attempt, 
and kept a considerable number of the enemy 
fruitlessly occupied. The heat was so great 
that many officers and men fell dowm ex- 
liausted, and some xvere the victims of conj) 
de soleiL At one o'clock in the afternoon the 
mutineers made a tierce attack upon a position 
occupied by the guides, ivho xvere left witliout 
ammunition—a common occurrence in British 
armies. The delay which occurred in pro- 
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curing a supply for tliG gallant guides^ would 
probably Imve proved I'atal^ but a Sikb regi¬ 
ment opportunely an iving from the Punjaub, 
advanced to the position, and routed a far 
jiiiperior force of the enemy* 

The 1st European regiment was engaged in a 
desperate contest in the suhurhs, wlierOj from 
house to house, a Banguinavy conflict raged* 
The total loss of the British was thirty-nine 
killed^ and one hundred and twenty-one 
wounded ; among the former were Lieutenant 
Jackson, among the latter Colonel Welchman, 
Captain Jones, and Lieutenant Money* The 
loss of the enemy was very heavy, and they 
appeared for several days to be discouraged, 
but their reinforcements were ao large that 
they again gained heart; while the English, 
seareely able to maintain their position, sick, 
exhausted with fatigue, inadetiuately supplied 
with ihe necessaries of aii army, were dis¬ 
pirited* There is a tone of despondency in 
the despatches of Sir Henry, which shoAvs that 
he was apprehensive of the destruction of his 
army unless speedy succour arrived. By the 
end of June, the mutineers had surrounded 
Delhi with batteries* The EngUsli had only 
fifteen siege guns and mortars, placed in bat¬ 
teries too distant to effect anything. The 
Euro]>ean troops were only three tliousand; 
the Hindoo cavalry and infantry, few in nnm- 
her, Avere not trusted, and the guns Avere 
Avorked chiefly by men of that sort, who proved 
themselves inferior to the artillerymen among 
the mutineers. The guides, Sikhs, and Goor- 
Iclias, tnken together, did not amount to five 
thou sand men: but there eon Me nee in 

them, and they fought welL 

When Bir John LaAvrence had suppressed 
revolt in the Piinjaub, ho sent up the depots 
of the regiments before Delhi, and some flank 
companies,also fresh battalions of Punjaubees, 
guides, and Sikhs, and Avhat Goorkha corps 
were in his province and available, also a wing 
of the 61st European regiment, Avliicli Avas 
foIIoAA'ed by detachments of others; he kept 
the communications open, and thus pro visions 
sad medicines Avere obtainable* Food became 
jdentiful, and the army Avas healtliy when July 
began. Bir Henry and his troops felt that the 
Punjaub was a safe and stifficient base of 
support, and liopc once more brightened the 
CO u nteuanc e s of th o b esi eg e rs. NotAvi ths tan d - 
iiig that there w^ere so many causes to cheer 
the English, there Avere still these tAvo discoii- 
raging circumstances,—voltinteers and muti¬ 
neers floclced from all parts to augment the 
rebel garrisou, and so great AA'Cre the resources 
of the place, that the enemy had everything 
req^uired for their defence. It became obvious 
that Lieutenant Willoughby had not de¬ 
stroyed so much ammunition as AA'as sup¬ 


posed ; the explosion, hoAvever destructive to 
life among the marauders, left intact vast 
resources of guns and ammiinitiou. 

On the 1st of July an attack Avas made 
upon Hindoo Rao’s house by about five 
thousand sepoys. The officer in command 
bad but 150 men, guides; Major Reid, 
AA^ho commanded the pickets on the extreme 
right, sent him 150 of the rifles, and these 
three hundred men maintained for twenty- 
tAvo hours a combat against nearly twenty 
times their n inn her, and at last the enemy 
retired * Ani mad versions wer e made through - 
out the anny, upon the arrangements AA'hicIi 
left a post so important to be defended for so 
long a time by so feAV men, against a Avliole 
division of the enemy, especially as Brigaclier 
Chamberlain and some reinforcemenU had 
arrived that morning* 

The next morning Itohilcund regiments of 
mutineers, from Bareilly, Moorshedabad, and 
Bhahjeuanpore, amoimting to five regiments, 
and a battery of artillery, marched into Delhi, 
with bands playing and flags flying* This 
reinforcement led the king and the mutineers 
to believe that they would be able to expel 
the English from the neighbourhood, and the 
Bar ei lly le adcr wa g named c omm au d er- i n * cli i ef. 
That night the Bareilly force undertook an 
expedition in the rear of the English, for the 
twofold object of cutting off their communi¬ 
cations Avlth the Punjaub, and capturing their 
depot at Alipoie. Major Pojie and a strong 
detachment attacked them, and drove them 
back to the city ; the major’s force Avith diffi¬ 
culty effected this end, for the rehels fought 
with confidence and obstinacy, and the Eng¬ 
lish returned utterly exhausted, liaving Buf¬ 
fered fteverely* 

On the 4th of July Colonel Baird Smith 
arrived to take charge of the engineer etaff* 
On the 5tli General Barnard died, Avtu-n out 
with fatigue, and ha%dng proved himself a 
careful and a brave commander, and capable 
of liandling a small force on the defensive 
against a more numerous enemy Avith judg¬ 
ment and patience* Blajor-general Reid as¬ 
sumed the command, to which, from ill-health, 
he Avas unequal* 

In July the English Avere exposed to a new 
danger. There ay ere two Hindoo regiments 
with the force, and in the Punjaub regiments 
there were many; snspicion fell upon them; a 
plot Avas detected, a Brahmin Avas hung for 
attempting to iudnee the soldiers to shoot 
their officers; a large portion of the Hindoos 
joined the enemy when skirmishing, the rest 
were paid-ttiy and dhmis&ed the Bcrvice^ aiid 
thm allowed to go into Delh% and mell the 
ranks of its garnson. 

The English established a picket in the 
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SiiReo Mundee eHBurbs; on tlie 14th of July 
this was attaokedj and the house of Hindoo 
Bao, in great force. The defenders had to 
maintain a long and unequal contest, and were 
left to do so without help for a great length 
of time; the help at last sent was inadequate, 
lint by sheer dint of hard fighting, Brigadier 
Showers and his European and Punjauh 
infantry drove away the enemy. The killed 
and wounded of the English exceeded two 
hundred men. 

The weather changed, and much rain fell, 
when sieknees came upon the army, and it 
was found that the hot season was more 
healthy than the cooler but damp period by 
udiicli it was followed. By tlie end of July 
tlie sick amounted to twelve hundred men, 
and the rest were Itept perpetually on the 
alert, although Sir John Lawrence had sent 
nearly three thousand men during the last 
fortnight into the north, one third of whom 
were European fusiliere. 

Major-general Beid despaired of the capture 
of I) el hi, and his health no Longer allowed of 
the exertion required from the commander of 
such an army. He resigned, and the chief 
command devolved upon Brigadier-general 
^Tilson, who, as a good artillerist and a plod¬ 
ding, painstaking, persevering man, was con¬ 
sidered capable for the operation, although not 
regarded as an officer adapted to tho condirct 
of a diversified campaign. One officer said of 
him, that “he was born to take Delhi, and for 
no other purpose/' When General Wilson 
to ole the com maud, ho and General Showers 
were the only generals in perfect health. One 
hundred and one officers had been killed and 
died of snn-stroke, cholera, ivounds, or were 
then sick or wounded. Only 8000 men re¬ 
mained of the original army and reinforce¬ 
ments, half of whom were European. Of 
those called artiUerymen, were many natives, 
of little use except for physical strength; and 
the Punjaub sappers and miners were merely 
unskilled labourers. The entire force, ac¬ 
cording to G eneral Wilson's report to Mr. 
Colvin, was-.— 

Infmiry — 


1st PmfiaubHaTaky , . * . 
2iid „ ‘ „ . . , . 

5th „ (at Alipore) 


Ariilhry und 

ArLillery, Ein'opeaa aiid native 
Bengal Sappers and Miners . 
Pmyaub „ „ 


14S 

110 

116 

—1293 

1129 

20D 

264 

—1602 

G91S 


H.M. 8tli foot head-quarters 

. . . 19S 

ll.jr, 01st foot „ . . 


H.M. 75ili foot „ . . 


11. M. GOth El lies 


] st Baropeaa Batigal Fusiliers 

. . . 620 

„ 

. . . 656 

Gtnde Infantry 


Sixmoor battalion, GoorkLaa 

. . . 098 

1st Puniaiib Infantry . . - . 


4tK Sikh Infantry . , . . , 


Car/riry — 

—4023 

H.M. Carabbiers ..... 


ILM. 9ib Lanoers . _ * . 


Guide Cavalry 



Besides theso elFectivea there were aa non-effcctiTes 765 
sick, 351 wouaded—1116, 

General Wilson at once adopted means of 
discovering the numbers and quality of the 
troops opposed to him, w'hieli he thus re- 
2 >orted:—Bengal native infantry—3rd, 9tii, 
llth, 12th, IJtb, 20th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 36th, 
3Sth, 44th, 4Jth, 54th, 57th, 60th, 61s£, 67th, 
BSth, 72nd, 74th, 78fch. Other native infan¬ 
try—fitli and Tth Gwalior contingent, Kotali 
contingent, Hurrianah battalion, together with 
2GOO miscellaneous infantry. Kative cavairy 
—portions of fi.ve or six regiments, besides 
others of the Gwalior and MaWah contin¬ 
gents. There arrived in the city mutinous 
regiments from Meerut, Hansi, Muttra, Luck¬ 
now, Eusserabad, Jiffiundur, Feroaepore, 
Bareilly, Jhansi, Gwalior, He emu eh, Ally- 
gtirh, Agra, Rolituk, Jhuggur, and Allahabach 
The niimbera were estimated by General 
Wukon at 15,000 infantry, of whom 12,000 
were sepoys, the remainder volunteers; 4000 
cavalry, well horsed, and well diaciplined. 
The artillery were numerous in proportion, 
and had every description of supply. The 
perpetual combats reduced the number of 
General Wilson's effective troops, notwith¬ 
standing the reinfoFcementg which gradually 
arrived from the Punjaub through the inde¬ 
fatigable industry and good management of 
Sir John Lawrence and hie colleagues. On 
the Sth of August, Brigadier-general Nichol¬ 
son arrived with the advance guard of a bri¬ 
gade, organized under his command in the 
Punjaub, and which in that region had ren¬ 
dered most important services. On the 14tli, 
the main body of the brigade arrived. It 
consisted of her majesty's 52nd (light in¬ 
fantry), the wung of her majestyk 61st, which 
had remained in the Punjaub when the 
other wiug had been sent on to Delhi, the 
2iid Punjaub infantry, two hundred horse 
from Mooltan, and some guns. The brigade 
numbered eleven hundred Europeans, anti 
foui'teen hundred Punjaubees, TMs aecea- 
sion of force was a great relief to the over- 
w^orked soldiers, wearied with combat and 
exposure to the sun, but it w^as too small to 
enable General Wilson to make any attempt 
upon Delhi. General iNiehoIson, however, 
brought the welcome tidings that Sir John 
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Lawi'ence had organized a new siege train at 
Ferozeporej which wm on its way to enable 
General Wilson to subdue the hre of the 
city. The arrival of General Hicholson in¬ 
spired new life in the English camp. He 
was an officer of extraordinary energy, and 
of the bravest courage. 

On the night of the l*4th of August, an 
occasion arose for putting his military excel¬ 
lence to the test. A detachment of the mu¬ 
tineers were observed by General Wilson to 
move along the Hohtuk road, with the object, 
as the general supposed, of reaching Sorree- 
pnt, or of disturbing the Jheered rajah, who 
was faithful to the English, and procured 
them supplies. Hodson's horse, already a 
terror to the pahdies/^ w'ent out after them, 
and filming aside, hy a flank movement, got 
before their iiue of march, anci after a despe¬ 
rate battle, dispersed them. The escape of a 
lady, the wife of a civil officer of the com¬ 
pany, to the English lines on the ISth, caused 
great animation among the troops. Sho w^as 
probably the only European that had re¬ 
mained alive in the place up to that time. 

BATTLE OF T^UJUFFGHUE. 

f^oon after Nicholson’s arrival, it was his 
fortune to have an opportnnity of showing 
Ills ability to eommand. General Wilson 
received information that a strong force of 
mutineers was dispatched hy night to Balia- 
dooTghur, for the purpose of intercepting the 
siege-train from the Punjatib. This force 
was commanded by Bukhtor Singh, who had 
distinguished himself in promoting the revolt 
at Bareilly (to be related elsewhere). General 
Wilson committed fo his newdy-arrived and 
intrepid young brigadier the task of meeting 
Bukhtor Singh, dispersing his force, and 
clearing the way for the siege-train* The 
troops placed at Nicholson's disposal were— . 

H.M. 9tli Lancers (Captain Sanell) One aqimdron. 

Guide cavalry (Captain Sandfnrd) 120 men. 

2nd Pnnjaub cavalry SO „ 

Mooltan horse 

Il.^r. Olfit foot (Colonel Ecmiy) 420 „ 

bt Bengal Europeans (Major Jacob) S80 „ 

leli Pmijaub infantry (Coker's) 400 „ 

2ud Punjaub infantry (Greene's) 400 „ 

Sappers and lUiners 30 „ 

Horse artOlery (Tomb*s & Olf berths) Sixteen guns, 

Captain (now Major) OlpKerfc being ill, the commauil of 
Ilia troop wat taken by Captain Eemington. 

With these he sallied forth at dawn on the 
2otb of August, crossed tw’o swamps, and 
effected a rapid march through other difficul¬ 
ties; until lie reached a place half w'ay between 
Delhi and the reported destination of tlie 
mutineers. Nicholson here learned that they 
had crossed tlie Nujuffghur Jheel, and w^ould 
probably encamp at midday, duiiiig the heat, 


near the town of Nujuflghur. He pursued, 
the way being covered three feet deep with 
water. After a harassing mar el i of ten miles, 
he, at live o'clock in the evening, came in 
sight of the mutineers. They w^ere nstoniahed, 
but not daunted, at seeing a British force; 
for the division of Bukhtor Singh \vas com¬ 
posed of six regiments of mutineer infantry, 
three of irregular cavalry, and the pielc of 
their field artillery, numbering thirteen guns; 
in all, seven thousand men. He immediately 
took up a. good position, the key of which 
w^as an old serai on his loft centre, "where he 
put four guns in battery. The plan of Nichol¬ 
son was partially to subdue the fire of the 
guns, and then storm the serai, and then 
sweep down their line of guii^ to the bridge. 
This he put Into execution with extraordinary 
celerity, routing the mutineers, and capturing 
all their guns. The village of Nujiiflfghur 
was, how'ever, desperately defended, wlieu 
Lieutenant Saunders invested it, and left no 
possibility of escape. The gallant Heutenaut 
fell in the successful execution of his duty, 
the mutineers were bayoneted, the village 
burned, and tlie bridge blown hp. Lieu¬ 
tenant Gabhet was also killed, and twenty-five 
rank and file. IMajor Jacob, Lieutenant 
ElMngton and seventy men were wounded. 
The mutineer horse were utterly inefficient, 
or the victory must have been longer con¬ 
tested and more hardly won. 

While Nichoison was absent on this expe¬ 
dition, the fact was learned at Bellii, and an 
attaclc upon the mask battery was made in 
great force, in the hope that the weakened 
English lines would be unable materially to 
reinforce it. General Wilson repulsed the 
attack mth little loss to liimself, and great 
loss to the mutineers. 

Early in September, tbe long-expected and 
much-desired siege-train arrived, and wnth it 
tbe Lth Punjaub infantry, the Patan irregular 
horse, and reinforcements to her majesty's 
8th, 24th, 52nd, and 60th regiments. The 
same day a Beloochee regiment came from 
Kurracbee. After all these suppiies, the 
army did not number more than 2 iine thou¬ 
sand men, effective for all purposes, including 
grass cutters, syce bearers, labourers, native 
infantry, recruits yet undiBciplined, <fcc. More 
reinforcements were wanted, and they were 
on their w^ay. The siek and ivoundod reached 
the enormous proportion of three thousand and 
seventy, and there was every likeliliood that 
the number of the wounded would increase, 
as became actually the case, so that Wilson 
was still importunate for help. 

On tbe 7th of September, the enemy ffist 
perceived the skilful and huge jneparations 
made to cannonade the city The works 
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proceeded initil tlie Ilth, each battery open¬ 
ing fire as it was formed* The encray formed 
coiiuter-worlvs, and with skill and courage 
iliwartcd the English sapper^s and labourers, 
and killed and wounded a considerable num¬ 
ber j they incessantly sent forth sorties, infan¬ 
try, cavalry, and artillery, who showed skill 
and disciplme. Still the work went on, and 
on the 11th tlie heavy siege-guns and mortars 
vomited forth their missiles of destruction. 
The English were deficient in foot artillery- 
men, but the gunners and men of the horse 
artillery volunteered to serve, as did also the 
officers and men of the Infantry and cavalry. 
The 8ikh battery was especially well served, 
and “won golden opinions from all sorts of i 
men.” During the lltJi, lilth, and tlie 
morning of the Hth, the bombardment con¬ 
tinued, and the miitineers bclia\''ed in the most 
gallant manner, EluJfitlly meeting every emer¬ 
gency as it arose* On the evening of the 
18 til, breaches appeared to be made in the 
city Willi near the Cashmere bastion, and tlie 
"Water bastion. Lieutenants Grca tiled. Home, 
hledley, and Lang, were ordered to examine 
and report. This was a peri Iona imdcrtaldug, 
but was performed in the most intrepid man¬ 
ner; the reports were, tiiat both breaches 
were practicable. The assault was ordered 
for the lltli. The assaulting army was thus 
organized:— 


Firsi Cohmf. 

PH16jV lU£R-GEE.\L NIOTIOl.SON. 
JT.^r. 75lli foot (Lieut-colonel Herbert) . . 

1st Europeans (Major Jacob) . . . . 

2ud Pnrijaub In Hmtry (Captain Green) * * * * 

Sei^ond OalumiL 
BEIGAlilEE JON£S. 

11. M. 8 th foot (Lieut.-colonel Grcaihed) * 

2nd Jkugal Europeous (CaptEiia Boyd) . . . , 

4Lli Bikli Infantry (Captaiu Kothucy) . . , 

Tlitrd 

Colonel CA^tPUELL. 

H.^L 52iid foot (Major Vigors) , , * , 

Kumaon Goorkims (Captain Knnisay) . , * 

1st Puiijaub Infantry (LieuL l^icliohon) . * . 

Cohinin, 

Major He in. 


Shmoor Goorkbaa 
Guide lufautry 
European jiickeU 
Native pickets 


) Besides Caslnnere Coatin- 
> g^^at, of which strength 
1 nukiiowD . . . * 


Men. 

800 

250 

450 


250 

250 

350 


300 

250 

500 


830 


Heseres, 

BaiGADTER LoxoriULD. 

ll.j^r. Gist foot, (Lieut.-colonel Deacon) . * 250 

4tb Piinjnub Infantry (Captain Wilde) * * * * 450 

Beloocb battalion (Lieut,-colon el Farqubar) * 300 

diiecnd auxiliaries (Lieut.-toloucl Duusford) , 300 

I'bc following engineer offieens were attaclied to the 
sev'cral columns. 


To the ] &t column, 
>1 3nd 


4th „ 
]^eserTc 


LieTita. Medley, Lang, and Bingliam. 
,, Great bed, Ilovendeu, and 
Pemberton. 

„ Home, SalkeM, Rud Tandy. 

,, Maunscll and Tennant. 

„ W^ard and Thaekeray* 


Tlie order of attack was as follows:—The 
first coiumu to assault the main breach, and 
escalade the face of tlie C-ashmere bastion. 
This column was to be covered by n detach¬ 
ment of the COth, The second column to 
enter tlie breach at tlie Water bastion,having 
a similar detachment of riOes to cover their 
approach* The third column to attack the 
Caahuiere gate, preceded by a party of en¬ 
gineers, under Lieutenants Home and Sal- 
keld, to blow open the gate with petards and 
powder. This attempt was to he covered by 
a party of the uhiguitotis lifles. The fourth 
column to force an eutranee at the Cabul 
gate* A ride party also covered this ap¬ 
proach, The reserves were further strength¬ 
en cd, as a dermer ressortj by the remainder of‘ 
the rifles* The cavalry, under Brigadier 
Grant, wTre disposed so as to guard the iiues, 
the sick, and wounded, and prci'^ent the 
enemy from making a sortie in any direction. 
At four o’clock on tlie morning of the ITtb, 
the assault began. The rifles skivmiahed, and 
on dsCshed the columns at the double quick, 
Niciiolson^s first. The assailants sufifered 
terribly from the well-directed and soldierly 
play of the mutineer artillery. The English 
officers and men, especially the former, co¬ 
vered themselves with glory; uo danger 
daunted, no obstacle remained imsurmounted* 
The breaelies were entered by the first and 
second columns almost simultaneously, Xichol- 
soii leading. The two colnmns wheeled to 
the right, and drove the desperate mutineers 
along the ramparts^ captured successively the 
batteries, the tower between the Onslimcre 
and JMoree bastions, the Moreo bastion, and 
the Oabul gate. The Bum bastion and La¬ 
hore gate defied every assault, the niutiueeis 
meeting the ajiproachmg victors with cool 
and resolute steadiness, and mowing down by 
voile}-s of musketry officers and men as they 
approached. Nicholson led his men along 
a narrow lane against the Lahore gate; the 
passage was swept by grape and musketry, 
and the noble young general fell desperately 
wminded. The grief and indignation of his 
soldi era was nuboimded; their efforts were 
fierce, but the lane was swept by bullets, 
ns a tunnel by a fierce wind, or a penetrating 
torrent. The ti:pops made good their con¬ 
quests to the Cabul gate, tlirew up sand-hags 
for shelter, and turned the vanquished gmis 
against the city. While the first two columns 
were thus alike successful and baffled, 
that directed against the Cashmere gate 
dashed on enthinsiastically^ under a fire, near, 
precise, and deadly. The Caslmiere gate 
was of prodigious strength, and a party of 
marksmen, stationed at a wicket, rendered all 
approach to it little short of certain death. 
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It was necessary that this gate shonld he 
Jarced by the engineers* Two parties of 
tliesc were fonneth led by Lieutenants Home 
ami Sal held, assisted by Sergeants Smith mid 
Canniehaeh attended by sappers carrying 
bags of powder, which they laid* Home was 
for a moment stunned^ but speedily recovered; 
Carmiehael was Ivilled, and a native, named 
Bladhoo, fell with him, How Lieutenant 
Home and bis small party ever reached the 
gate is almost inconceivable; they had to 
clamber across a broken bridge in the light 
ot a fine bright morning^ under the eye and 
rifle-range of the mutineers* As soon as the 
bags were laid, the party slid down into the 
ditch to make way for the party by whom 
the powder was to he fired, u'hich was lieaded 
by Lieutenant Salkeld* Ookmel Baird Smith 
th 11 s report e d the exp loi t;—“ L i e n t e n an t 
Salkeltij while endeavouring to fire the charge, 
was shot through the arm and log, and handed 
over the slow-match to Corporal Burgess, 
who fell mortally wounded just as lie hacl 
successfully accoraplislied the onerous duty* 
Havildav Tilluh Singh, of tlie Sikhs, was 
wounded, and Rami oil Sepoy, of the same 
corps, was killed during tliis part of the ope¬ 
ration* The demolition being most successful, 
Lieutenant rionie, happily not woundedj caused 
the bugler (Hawthorne) to sound the regi- 
mental cull of the 52tid, as the signal for tlie 
advancing columns* Fearing that ninidst the 
noise of the assault the Bounds might not he 
heard, he had the call repeated three times, 
when the troops adv'^anced and carried the 
gateway 'ivith complete success*'* Sergeant 
Smith, fearing that the match had not taken, 
rushed forward, but saw the train burning, 
and hatl barely time to east himself into the 
ditch, ^vhe^ the ponderous mass of wood anil 
stone blew into fragments. The third column 
rushed through the gate, when the bugle-call 
of Lieutenant Home broke upon their ear* 
Bir Theophilus Metcalfe guided this body 
through byways to tlio great thoroughfare, 
culled the Ciiandnee Ohowk, iu hope of gain¬ 
ing the Jnmma Musjid* The column was 
assailed with desperate bravery, and driven 
before the sepoys for an English niile, near 
to the gate by which it entered, where, wdth 
difficulty, it took up positions of some strciigtlL 
But for the supports, it ^vould have been 
beaten out of the city, so determined were 
the sepoys, and so great their numbers. The 
reserve pressed on to the support of the third 
column, and all their help was required* The 
reserve, as well as the third column, esta¬ 
blished itself within the gate. The attack 
under Major Reid on the western suburbs 
failed, arising from the ineflicieney of the 
Oaslunerian contingent, the bravery and num- 
VOL, u* 


bers of the sepoys, and their contempt for 
the native force under Captain Dwyer's com¬ 
mand, After a fearful confiict for possession 
of the Eedghali, the whole attack on the 
wesfeni side was abandoned. The English 
held the posts there, even within the gates; 
the enemy showed undinching resolution, and 
* even threatened tlie English flanks and rear* 
Night closed over the eangninary scene, the 
English having lost eight officers killed, and 
fiftv-two wounded; one hundred and sixty- 
two English, and one hundred and three native 
soldiers killed, five hundred and twelve Eng¬ 
lish, and three hundred and ten. natives 
wounded. The first and Bccoiid coliimna 
held all the towers, bastions, and ramparts, 
from the vicinity of the Cashmere gate to the 
Cabul g"nte j the third column and the reserve 
held the Cashmere gate, the Engnsli church, 
SkinneEs house, the Water bastion, Ahmed 
All Khan's house, the college-gardens, and 
many buildings and open spots in that part of 
Delhi; wdiile the fourth column, defeated in 
the westei’U suburbs, had retreated to the 
camp or the ridge* 

On the morning of the 15th, the British 
dragged fresh mortars into position between 
tlie gates of Cashmere and Cabul, bo as to 
command the imperial palace* A battery 
was also raised in the college-gardens* When 
(.lay dawned, the advanced posts skirmished, 
and tliG work of blood began again. Tlie 
mutineers loopholed the houses and walls, 
and thence took patient and eflicient aim. 
The 15th wore away, on the whole, in favour 
of the defenders* On the IGtli, the college^ 
garden batteries breached the magajsine^-part 
of which Lieutenant Willoughby had blown 
up on tlie lltli of May. It was stormed 
and taken by the Punjaubees and Bcloochees, 
supported by a wing of the 61st* The loss 
was slight, and the advantage decisive* The 
enemy abaudoued the western suburb, whidi 
was taken possession of by a native battalion, 
sent down from the house of Hindoo Rao* 
The 10 th ended on the whole in favour of 
tlie British* 

The 17th dawned upon both parties eager 
for slaughter, and each resolute to assert its 
superiority* On this day a series of combats 
began for the possession of tlie ramparts, 
which were continued into the next day* Tho 
struggle issued iu the interest of the English* 
Drawing a line from the magazine to the 
Cabul gate, all north of that line was hotv iu 
the hands of the English. On the 18th the 
Englisli threw forth columns of attack against 
the south part of the city, capturing the great 
buildings successively* The magazine, now 
in the hands of the English, supplied mortars, 
with whicli they slie) led the palace, and the 
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atroDg lioLieeB occupied Ly the luutiucei's* The 
women and chiklren began to flee, carrying 
with them the wounded. General Wilson 
allowed them to escape. Many sepoys took 
advantage of this indulgence to get away 
from the city. 

Early on tlic 19th the Bum haBtion, before 
which BO many men and officers fell, was taken 
by surprise, by a party from tlie Cabul gate. 
Captain Hodson reconnoitred with his horse 
along the northern and western face of the 
city, ami took possession of a cavalry camp 
‘wiiicli the enemy had formed tbere* 

An attack was made upon the palace; the 
gates were strong, but were blown open by 
gunpjowder. The place ’ivas found deserted, , 
except by the wounded, (fee., and a body of 
Moll a mine dan fanatics, who fought to the last. 
The city was now conquered, at an expense 
of four thousand men killed, missing, and 
ivounded, out of about double that number 
engaged in the actual conflict. The havoe 
among the sepoys w^ns terrific, No quarter 
was given on either side. The sepoys in 
despair shot themselves, or mi shed upon the 
bayonets of the assailants, and perished. Many 
of the inhabitanta cut the throats of their 
wives and children, believing that the English 
had hearts like themselves, and would murder 
the helpless. Their astonisliment was as 
great as their gratitude was feeble tv hen 
they found that the English spared women, 
children, and wounded, and regarded every 
iion-corabatant enemy as nuder their protec¬ 
tion, The English soldiers slew all the male 
iuhahitants they encountered. 

The Euglish lost many men from sickness 
and fatigue, and nearly six hundred horses 
fell dead from over work, or were killed by the 
bullets of the enemy. 

The sights which met tlie gaze of the 
English when, the enemy being completely 
vanquished, they had time to look around 
them, were horrible, Christian Tvomen had 
been crucified naked against the bouses, and 
native women and children, butchered by the 
sepoys, to avert the same fate at the hands of 
the English, lay scattered in streets and 
houses. Shattered ruins, mangled limbs, dead 
bodies, slain and Tvounded horses, lay in pro¬ 
fusion in every direction. The English found 
large sums of money on the persona of the 
dead and wounded. The Sikhs and Eeloo- 
cliees, and most especially the guides, tv ere 
expert in these discoveries. T'Le English 
soldiers, breaking the spirit depots, drank to 
excess; and in this state bayoneted numbers of 
the inhabitants, Tvho had found temporaiy 
security in hiding-places. 

The king, and hia family and retainera, fled 
from the city with the multitude. Captain 


(afterwards Major) Hodson Tvas at that jimc- 
: hire assistant quartermaster-general, and in- 
L telligence-offieer on General Wilson's staE 
: On the 2i8t this officer learned that the king 
^ and his retinue had left by the Ajmeer gate, 
and had gone to the Kootiib, a palace nine 
s miles distant. Hodson, ever energetic and 
enterprising, wished to go in pursuit. Wilson, 

, ever careful and cautious, hesitated, nZeenat 
Mahal, a begum and great favourite of the em- 
j>eror, came to the camp, offermg temn to the 
EngliBk, as if the royal person was too sacred 
for the victorious English to molest, and as if 
majesty still belonged to tlie imperial fugitive. 
Sepoja and armed retainers were rapidly 
I gathering round the Mug, and Wilson be- 
I Jieved that he could not spare troops to attack 
them. Hodson, cbaflng under this timid 
policy, at a moment when everything was to 
be gained by daring, and much might be lost 
by timidity or time-serving, requested per¬ 
mission to go after the king T\dth bis horse, 
and offer Mm his life on condition of sur¬ 
render. He started forth, with fifty troopers, 
to Hoomayoon's tomb, distant from the palace 
about three miles. He sent a message to the 
king, Tvho replied that he would give himself 
up to the captain, if Tviih his own lips be 
repeated the assurance of his safety from per¬ 
sonal violence. To this Hodson assented. The 
king came forth with hia retainers. Hodson 
met him at the gate of the splendid tomb. 
The captain was the only wdiite man amidst 
several thousand natives, but fear for tlie con¬ 
sequence he had none. 

The king, Zeeuat Mahal, and her son Jumma 
‘ Bulvt, were brought to Delhi by Hodson, and 
delivered to the civil authorities. 

The next morning Hodson, with Ms 
troopers, started again, before any fresh inter¬ 
dict could be laid upon his daring. He Tvent 
in pursuit of three of the princes, who had 
been the inciters of the atrocities which had 
taken place in Delhi, and tvIio had themselves 
perpetrated disgraceful scenes. These princes 
were concealed in the tomb of Hooma- 
yoou. Hodson succeeded, by dint of dextrous 
manoeuvre, in getting possession of these royal 
personages. The tomb w^as occupied by 
armed eceimdrels from the city. He aternly 
ordered them to lay down their arms and 
depart,—^tliey obeyed. He sent a carriage on 
to the city with the prisoners, and a small 
escort; he, having dispersed the vagabouds 
from tlie neighbourhood of the tomb, followed 
with Ilia troopers. Overtaking the cavalcade, 
he found tiie equipage surrounded by a mob, 
wlio w^ere bent upon rescuing the prisoners. 
An officer of the troop thus relates what 
followed :—" This was no time for hesitation, 
or delay, Hodson dashed at once into the 
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midst—in few but energetic words explained 
' that these were the men who had not only 
rebelled against the government, but had 
ordered and witnessed the massacre and 
shameful exposure of innocent women and 
children ; and that thus therefore the govern¬ 
ment punished such traitors, taken in open 
resistance'—shooting them down at the 
word* The effect was instantaneous and 
wonderfuk Not another hand was raised, not 
another weapon levelled, and the Mohamme¬ 
dans of the troop and some influential moul- 
vies among the bystandere exclaimed, as if 
by siinultaneons impulse, " Well and i%htly 
done! Their crime has met with its just 
penalty* These were they who gave the 
Bignal for the death of helpless women and 
cJiildren, and outraged decency by the expo¬ 
sure of their persons, and now a righteous 
judgment has fallen on them. God is great I ’ 
The remaining weapons were then laid down, 
and the crowd slowly and quietly dispersed. 
The bodies were carried into the city, and 
flirown out on the very spot where the 
blood of their innocent victims still stained 
the earth* They remained there till the 24th, 


when, for sanitary reasons, they were removed 
from the CMbootra in front of the Kotwallee, 
The effect of this just retribution was as 
miraculous on the populace as it was deserved 
by the criminalsT 

General Nicholson died of the veounds he 
received in the capture of Delhi, The Hon¬ 
ourable East India Company granted his 
widowed and bereaved mother the Burn of 
£500 a year pension. Lieutenant Philip Sal- 
keld was one of the best and bravest officers 
who fell in that meniorable conflict. He sur¬ 
vived until the 10th of October, when his 
wounds proved fatal. He tvss a native of 
Dorsetshire, and son of a clergyman. He, and 
his companion. Lieutenant Home, who sur¬ 
vived the assault, received the Victoria Cross; 
but the latter did not live long to ^vear it, for 
on the 1st of October he %vas mortally wounded, 
w'hile in pursuit of the fugitive rebels. 

Having brought the siege of Delhi to a 
close, our readers must now be conducted to 
other scenes, partly contemporaneous with, 
and partly consequent upon, the physical and 
moral triumph achieved over the capital of 
the insurrection. 
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Ok the let of July Colonel Neill sent off a 
column of relief to rescue Genera! Wheeler 
and his little gar rig on, who were then sup¬ 
posed to bo living. The force dispatched by 
the gallant Neill consisted of two hundred 
men of the Madras Fusiliers, two hundred of 
the 84th foot, three hundred Sikha, and one 
hundred and twenty irreg^ilar cavalry. Major 
Heuaud commanded the whole. It was in¬ 
tended to send another column forward as 
soon as possible. Before the second column 
could be prepared for its destination, and 
indeed only a few hours after the departure 
of the tirst,'Brigadier-generalHavelockarrived 
at Allahabad, and took the command of ail 
tlie troops there* the government at Calcutta 
having given him the direction of the expedi¬ 
tionary forces designed to relieve bothCawn- 
pore and Lneknow, In the chapter on the 
Persian war the arrival of General Havelock , 
at Calcutta was noticed. Thence he pro- | 


ceeded, as quickly os possible, up country 
with sucli troops as he could take, after 
having dispatched others to strengthen Neill 
at Allahabad. Two days after HavelocFs 
arrival, and before NeilTs second column of 
relief was organized. Captain Spurgeon was 
sent forward towards Gawnpore, with one 
hundred Madras Europeans, armed with the 
Enfield rifles, twelve artillerymen, and two 
6 -pounder guns. Land conveyance being 
unattainable, this party went up the river by 
the steamer Bralmapoatra. Ita progress was 
apposed by a fire of musketry and a cannon 
from the Onde side of the river* The party 
landed, defeated the enemy, and captured the 
gun* Major Renaud had to skirmish with 
rebels day by day, for the whole population, 
was hostile. On the 10th he learned what 
liad occurred at Cawnpore, and the same day 
the sepoys and insurgents reached Futtehpore, 
to intercept tlie relieving troops. The force 
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of ifajor Reiiaud was eiglit hundred aud 
twenty raeii and two guns; that of the rebels 
was three thousand live hundred men and 
twelve guns- Havelock was anxious to 
streugtlien at once the major's party, but 
the forces at lus disposal were extremely 
smallj and reinforeeinents arrived only in 
driblets. Havelock was of opinion that if he 
had one thou sand Europeans^ one thousand 
Sikhs, and one thousand Goorkhas, he could 
thrash everything; ” but, alas^ he could only 
.gather together about two thousand men of 
all arms. 

It w^as on tlie Ttli of July that Havelock 
mustered his little army at Allahabad; on the 
12 th he formed a jniietiou with the advanced | 
column, after a terrible march under the fierce 
sun of an Indian July. The main body of the i 
enemy occupied strong posts at Futtehpore, 
Tile trunk road was alone available for the 
attacking party, the fields on each side being 
laid deep under water. The city of Fntteh- 
pore was only approachable through a fire 
directed under the cover of mango groves, 
euclosures, loopholed walls, and other defences. 
The British leader, having determined to give 
battle, sought to draw on the enemy to an 
imprudent onset against himself. He placed 
his eight guns across the road, protected by 
one Imndred men of the GHh, armed ’with 
the Enfield rifles. The enemy paused ; during 
the hesitation Havelock advanced, his infantry 
coming on at deploying distance, covered by 
ride skirmishers, the fe^v cavalry he possessed 
on the flanks. The 04th, his own regiment, 
formed his centre, the Highlanders his right, 
the 84th and the Sikhs his left. The enemy 
fled precipitately, aw^ed by the range of the 
rifles, the rapidity of Captain Maude's guns, 
and the steady advance of the infantry* Their 
attempts to defend some hillocks, and high 
walla bounding garden enclostn-es, were de¬ 
feated with the ease and skill characteristic of 
Havelock. He turned every defence with 
such celerity and prudence that he incurred 
hardly any loss in dispossessing the enemy of 
the strongest posts. Having driven them 
through the city, capturing their guns, Have¬ 
lock hoped that the battle was won; but the 
enemy drew up beyond the city in a well- 
chosen position. The Englisli were nearly 
exhausted, and the irregular native cavalry 
showed symptoms of going over to the foe. 
The moment was critical, but Havelock was 
the man for a crisis. He again advanced, 
using his men cautiously, and throwing for¬ 
ward the skirmishers and guns; the enemy 
was again routed. Havelock congratulated 
himself that seldom was a success so great 
achieved with a loss so small. He did not 
lose a single European; six native soldiers ) 
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were killed and three wounded* After alter¬ 
nate marching and repose, most skilfully 
and judiciously distributed, so as not to ex¬ 
haust the men, and yet achieving celerity of 
advance, Havelock again came up with the 
foe on the 15th, They u ere posted at the 
village of Asang, some twenty miles from 
Caw np ore. T h e sepoy b m ad e 1 i 11 le res ist nnee, 
the fame of Havelock and his army of Persia 
had reached them, and the previous battle of 
Putt eh pore dispirited them. They retreated 
precipitately before the advance guard, under 
Colonel Tytler, leaving guns and baggage as 
trophies of the easy triumph. 

The captured position ’was within five miles 
of another intrenched position, at the head of 
a bridge crossing tJie ^^^uddee* Tliis was 
earned by Havelock in the most gallant style. 
The action was fought on the same day as 
that at tJie village. In both battles Havelock 
had only twenty-six men w^ounded, chiefly of 
the Madras Fusiliers; among the wounded 
w'^as hinjor Renaud. One man was killed. 
The enemy suflhred severely. The moral 
effect of these triumphs was signal; the British 
became so confident, and regarded the enemy 
with such contempt, that they were wOling to 
attack against any odds. The enemy was 
appalled by the celerity of the British, and the 
skill with which they were handled. The 
name of Havelock, althungli little known in 
England, w'as regarded wdth much respect by 
the sepoya who had fought in the various 
campaigns wliere the hero had distinguished 
himselfi bad bad been the conduct of the 
sowars of the Oude and Bengal cavalry that it 
became necessary to dismount them. 

Til6 next task of General Havelock was to 
march upon Carvnpore itself. Han a Bahib 
resolved to confront him, but the sweeping 
victories of the British general alarmed him, 
and excited his vengeance to the uttermost. 
According to the generally received opinion, 
it was after the passage of the Nuddee by 
Havelock that the Bahib ordered the nmesacre 
of ■Cawnpore, Having perpetrated that san¬ 
guinary act, he advaneed with his army to 
Akerwa, as at that place the road to the cau- 
tonmenta diverges from the road to the town* 
Five fortified villages, the approaches in¬ 
trenched, and supporting one another, de¬ 
fended his position. The march from the 
Pandoo Huddee to Akerwa was sixteen miles, 
which was accomplished during the night, 
but amidst clouds of dust; the night, too, was 
heavy and sultry, and the men were greatly 
tired by their exertions. On reconnoitring 
the position, Havelock saw that to attempt to 
fitorni it in front would he destruction; he 
therefore resolved to make a flank movemeu 
coming upon the enemy's left* The baggage 
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remained three iiiiles in the reaVjat Malmraj- 
pore. On tlie IfJtli the troops were halted until 
the heat of the tlay had subsided^ a friendly 
mango grove affording shade. Clumps of 
this wood extended along the left front of the 
enemy^s position, and enabled Havelock to 
execute, \mobserved, the flank movement 
\Yhich he had already resolved. When the 
enemy at last detected the attempt to turn 
their left^ evident signs of astonishment and 
alarm were indicated; large bodies of cavalry 
and strong detachments of guns were thrown 
forward against the advancing British, in the 
hope even yet of frustrating the mancsuvre. 
It was in vain ; the resistless courage of the 
British, and of their wise and energetic chief, 
overbore all opposition. The villages were 
captured, seven guns fell to the victors, a force 
ten times their number was dispersed, the 
Nana was huuihled on the field of battle in 
the presence of his retainers and the mutineere, 
who were discontented with his command, 
Havelock had only six men killed, but nearly 
one hundi^ed wounded, among whom were 
several of his bravest officers. All fought 
well; if any surpassed, the generars own son, 
Lieutenant Henry Marsham Havelock, and 
Major Stirling, of the 64th, were the snccegs- 
ful competitors for glory, 

The little army of conquerors rested on the 
field of battle, and on the 17th entered Cawn- 
pore. The battle of Akerwa had given the 
city to them as their prisie : during the night 
the enemy blew up the arBenal and magazine, 
and abandoned the place- Havelock bad 
inarched one hundred and twenty-six miles, 
fought and gained four battles, and captured 
tw en ty *fo u r g una i n t en days. 0 n e n teri ng t h e 
city, it was the bitter disappointment and grief 
of the conquerors to find that those whom 
they fought to rescue were beyond all lielp, 
Havelock followed the enemy to Bhitoor. 
Four thousand men, chiefly sepoys, defended 
the post the Nana had chosen. Two streams 
lay between the assailants and assailed, which 
could not be forded ; there w^ere bridges, hut 
they were fortified. This obliged Havelock 
to storm the position in front, which was 
accomplished with chivalrous valour, and the 
enemy chased for miles, but the English heing 
without cavalry, could not maintain pursuit* 
The palace of the murderer was given 
to the flames, his guns were captured, and 
hU intrenchments levelled. 

Havelock sent to Allahabad, where Neill re¬ 
in ained in command, urging that officer to come 
to his assistance with w'hat troops he could 
collect. Neill hastened forward wdth less than 
three hundred soldiers, and was nominated to 
the command of C awn pore* This gallant 
soldier immediately proceeded to secure the 


l>lace, and to bring to account all persons 
guilty of any participation in the late atroci¬ 
ties* He caused the high caste Brahmins to 
w^ash off’ the blood from the ensanguined floor 
where much of the slaughter had been perpe¬ 
trated* Many he hung, and many more he hle^v 
aw^ay from guns* 

Neill's work at Cawnpore was as effectual 
as it was in itself revolting to Ids gallant 
heart. He avenged the fallen by many a 
sacrifice, and with his small garrison a^ved 
rebellion into stillness. Havelock's task was 
to advance upon Lucknow, where the brave 
gar risen, under Brigadier-general Inglis, w'ere 
niaintaining a wondrous defence. Havelock 
surmounted all the difficulties which impeded 
his passage into Onde. He had scarcely 
marched six miles from the Ganges when he 
was met by a nieasenger from Lucknow, ^vho 
had made hie way through the enemy, and 
after encountering various perils, reached the 
general* He brought a plan of the city, pre¬ 
pared by Major Anderson, and various details 
of an important nature from the pen of 
General Inglis. A man of less purpose and 
resource than Havelock must have shrunk 
from the undertaking before him. He had 
hut fifteen hundred men, after the losses in¬ 
curred by battles, sickness, and sun-stroke. 
The number of his guns was ten, and those 
badly mounted. He could easily have brought 
with him twice that number, if cattle bad 
breii procurable; but be would not have 
had a sufficient number of artillerymen to 
work them. He had received information 
ffom Lucknow that the enemy was strong in 
numbers, ordnance, and position* The Nana 
had again collected his forces, and with three 
thousand men was preparing to place himself 
between Havelock and the Ganges, so as to 
cut off the general's retreat upon Cawnpore. 
Seldom, if ever, was a commander placed in 
circumstances more trying and difficult—sel¬ 
dom, if ever, did one snatch victory and 
honour from fortune with so mueli glory. 

On the 29tli of July, at Oouao, the enemy 
intercepted his march* They occupied a for¬ 
tified village, protected on each flank, so as 
to render it impossible to turn either* The 
position was stormed. The beaten enemy, 
as if reinforced, drew up in line upon the open 
plain* Havelock followed, and gained another 
decided victory, capturing the enemy's guns, 
and with his invincible infantry putting a 
host of sowars, as well as sepoys, to flight. 
During these desperate encounters, Jupah 
Singh, a lieutenant of Nana Sahib, hung upon 
the British flank, w^atching for the least symp¬ 
tom of disorder to fall upon it. Disease now 
broke out in the British ranks, and carried off 
numbers. Havelock advanced to Busheruiit- 
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gUBge, a fortified place, defended by a nume¬ 
rous and vindictive foe. He eaptured it before 
tlie eun set, thus gaining another victory on 
that day of glory* 

Cholera, dysentery, fever, all now smote 
the little band. To proceed witliont reinforce¬ 
ments would be annihilation. His few soldiers 
were in great destitution of all the requisites 
of an army. The general gave the reluctant 
but absolutely necessary order to retire upon 
Mungulwar. On the 31st they reached that 
place in their retrograde movement. From 
his halting-ground he sent back the sick and 
wounded to Oawnpore. Neill sent forward 
every disposable man that he had, and sivelied 
Havelock's little band to the number of four¬ 
teen hundred Europeans; no natives remained, 
desertion, battle, sickness, and disbanding had 
annihilated them, Havelock^s volunteer ca¬ 
valry reconnoitred the surrounding country, 
and as this corps consisted of officers be¬ 
longing to disbanded or revolted corps, they 
■were very efficient, and were able to bring in 
valuable intelligence of the enemy's move¬ 
ments. It was discovered that the Nana's 
people had. blocked up the line of match, and 
also the line of retreat, and the rebels were full 
of hope that they would cut off Havelock's 
entire force. The Euglisli chief having 
learned that his sick and wounded had 
reached that place in safety, and having re¬ 
ceived the small reinforcement sent forward 
by Neill, again advanced, and a second time 
found the enemy in force at Busheruntgunge* 
The disparity of force was such that victory 
could only be obtained by superior general¬ 
ship. The Engheh chief threw hie little force 
of cavalry in front, disposing of them so as to 
make their numbers appear much greater 
than they were, while he sent his guns and 
infantry to turn the enemy's flanks. The 
clever manner in which these dispositions 
were made, and the great celerity of move¬ 
ment characteristic of Havelock, led to signal 
success. The shells of the English created 
such havoc In the town that the enemy fled, 
and in their flight “ ran the gauntlet" under 
a terrible fire of grape and rifle bails. Two 
guns were captured, and many of the rebels 
siaiu. The intelligence now received by 
Eaveioclc left him no hope that with the 
force at liis command he could force the road 
to Lneluiow, far less conquer Ms way to the 
relief of the residency. He again retired upon 
Mungulwar, and thence telegraphed to the 
commander-in-cliie f. Sir Patrick Grant, in foiun- 
ing him of the precise condition of affairs. 

On the morning of the 11th of August, 
General Havelock's men numbered one thou¬ 
sand; sickness, sun-stroke, and the late battle, 
had reduced the force with which liis second i 


advance was made by nearly one-third. Neill 
had only two hundred and fifty men at Cawm- 
pore able to do duty, and death had reduced 
the invalids to about aii equal number, The 
enemy between Mungulwar and Lucknow 
numbered thirty thousand ; and there were 
at least throe strongly-fortified positions on 
the road. At Blutoor they had again col¬ 
lected in considerablo numbei^. All the 
zemindars and idllagers had joined the se¬ 
poys. Such "waa the position of aSairs when 
the English commander learned that four 
thousand rebels had advanced to the position 
of Bushernntgunge, from which the sepoys 
had been already twice driven by signal battle. 
It was necessary to dislodge these„ During 
his march, the country people flocked armed 
to the enemy's lines, so as nearly to double 
the numbers in occupation of the strong de¬ 
fences which an abundant supply of labour 
had enabled them to throw up. Havelock 
found the obstacles greater on this occasion 
than on the two former instances of combat 
th ere. An adv anced v illag e, named Boursekee 
Ohowkee, was defended by a strong redoubt. 
A party of the 78th. Highlanders, without 
firing a shot, or nttering a shout, charged 
and eaptured this battery. Lieutenant Crowe 
was the first man to enter the redoubt, where, 
for a few moments, he remained unsupported, 
displaying the most heroic intrepidity. Have- 
look recommended him for the Victoria Cross, 
which high honour he obtained. The loss of 
the enemy was very heavy, that of Havelock 
slight; but every man by which the number 
of the British was diminished told terribly 
upon the little force, and rendered a success¬ 
ful advance against Lucknow more hopeless. 
Havelock determined to retire on Oawnpore, 
whither he arrived on the night of the 13tli 
of August. It was well that this movement 
was executed, for Nana Saliib, with the ac¬ 
cession of the greater part of three revolted 
or disbanded regiments of sepoys, a large 
body of sowars, and a crowd of Mahrattae, 
was preparing to attack the diminutive gar¬ 
rison of Cawnpore. Havelock and Neill con¬ 
cocted a plan for dispersing these forces. 
Neill, with a few hundred men, attacked the 
extreme left of the Nana's army which me¬ 
naced Oampore, gained a victory, and drove 
the enemy from the immediate vicinity of the 
city. Havelock, mustering all the men which 
he and Neill Jiad at their disposal, marched, 
on the 16th, to Ehitoor, and once more 
attacked that place. The Nana had about 
ten thousand men in a position before Bhitoor, 
which the experienced Havelock declared 
was one of the strongest he had ever seen. 
The brigadier had just thirteen luxndred men. 
The plans laid for the attack were such as 
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only a mfin of geniiia could concelvo; tliey 
wm-e well calculated to effect great results 
with little cost of blood. The advance of'tlie 
78th Highlanders, and Hadras European Fusi¬ 
liers, upon the principal point of attack, ivas 
at once so rapid and orderly, so cautioiis, and 
yet fearless, that the enemy were struck with 
astonishment, yielded to panic, and were 
utterly defeated. Some of the mutineers 
fought with greater courage than had been 
anywhere displayed by them, e^tcept at Delhi, 
Neill now demanded that a body of troops 
which had been marching and fighting for 
six weeks without intermission should have 
resfcj or they must sink by sheer exhatis- 
tion, Havelock yielded to the opinion of his 
glorious colleague, and avvaited reinforce¬ 
ments, In vain, horvever, did he telegraph; 
tjie in competency at Calcutta marred every¬ 
thing, Help from Allahabad w&B impossible; 
there, and at Benares, the English were in 
daily alarm of attack or insurrection. The 
condition of Havelock now became one of 
the most imminent peril. So far from hoping 
to reach Lucknow, he telegraphed that he 
must abandon Cawnpore, as he had only 
seven hundred men fit for duty, while thirty- 
seven thousand inutmeers and rebels menaced 
him on every side* He sent his sick and 
wounded to Allahabad. He could brmg into 
the field eight efficiently mounted guns. The 
enemy, he knew, had thirty field-guns, well 
manned, and with all necessary wiuierfe/. He 
declared his willingness to "'fight anything, 
and against all odds/* hut romiuded the Cal¬ 
cutta authorities that the loss of a single 
battle would be the ruin of everything in 
that part of India/* 

On the 23rd of August, he heard from 
Lucknow that the garrison was suffering to 
extremity, that tliere were one hundred and i 
tw'enty sick and wounded, two hundred and 
twenty women, and two htindred and thirty 
children. During the remainder of August, 
Havelock remained at Cawnpore, which place 
was almost invested by the rebels. 

Major-general Sir James Outram was ap- : 
pointed to a local command, wlucli placed him 
over Neill and Havelock* Sir James arrived at 
liinapove A\igusfc the 18th. Just then Sir 
Oolin Camp>beli landed to take the command 
of the anny in India, Outram was finally 
ordered to advance with such reinforcements 
as con id be brought together from Allahabad 
to Oawiipore, and thence, with Havelock and 
Neill, to resume the march upon Lucknow. , 
Outram found that eeventeen hundred men 
had arrived at Allahabad; with about four¬ 
teen hundred of these he proceeded to Oa™- 
pore* Outram, oil hla way, heard of a ma¬ 
noeuvre of the enemy to interrupt the com- 


municatioua betweenCawnpore and Allahabad. 

I Committing a smaO body of troops to Major 
Vincent Eyre, tliat officer mounted some on 
elephants, some on horses, and by various 
expedients accomplished a farced march and 
a surprise, cutting up nearly the whole. 

On tlie loth of September Outram reached 
Cawmpore* He was Haveloclv b senior officer, 
and the command of the relieving force de¬ 
volved upon him. He immediately issued 
an order of the day, declining to deprive 
Havelock of the command; that the noble 
deeds of that officer pointed him out as the 
general upon whom the honour of relieving 
Lucknow ought to devolve; that Brigadier- 
general Haveloelt was promoted to the rank 
of Major-general, and that he, Sir James 
Outram, would accompany the force in hie 
civil capacity as commissioner of Oude, and 
as a volunteer. He actually assumed the 
command of the volunteer horse. This noble 
act on the part of the gallant Outram was 
appreciated by his country, which was proud 
of the chivalry and magnanimity lie displayed* 

On the 19tli of Beptember the BritiBh 
crossed the Hanges* On the 31st, they came 
up with the rebels at Mungulwar; a battle 
ensued, in w^bich the English displayed per¬ 
fect knowledge of the art of w^ar, turned with 
ease the positions, and with little loss drove 
the enemy headlong, capturing four guns. 
The soldier whose personal valour on this 
occasion was most eonspleucuis wnn 8ir James 
Outram, w^ho, sword in hand, charged the 
guns, and set an example of dauntless bravery 
to the little army. This the chief 
struggle on the march. 

When the British arrived at Lncknoiv, 
they bad to fight their w^ay through lanes of 
streets, and by enclosures, every w^all loop- 
holed, and every defensible spot fortified* 
Through every obstacle the heroic sddiers 
forced their Avay, and arrived weaned, but 
victorious, at the residency* The Joy of the 
garrison at Lucknow on the arrival of Have¬ 
lock was such as they alone can feel who 
have escaped such great and terrible perils* 
From the death of Bir Henry Lawrence, 
already recorded, until Havelock forced his 
w^ay to tlie residency, the little garrison was 
exposed to incessant attacks from enemies as 
cowardly as they Tvere cruel. The state of 
excitement in which the beleaguered British 
were, upon the approach of the all-conquering 
Havelock, forms one of the most romantic and 
touching stories in a history so abounding in 
them* On the 22nd of September, spies made 
their way into the residency, and announced 
that Havelock wma at baud. On the next 
day they heard a furious cannonade, but dis¬ 
tant; the 24th, the cannonade nearer, but still 
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distant, vr^B. renewed, and every ear listened 
Avitli breatlileas suspense ; the bridge of boats 
across the river was covered with fugitive 
sepoys. Still liope was chequered with tear, 
for the spies had informed General Inglis 
that the relieving force was smalh not much 
aboN'e two tlioiisaiid men, ivhile it was known 
tiiat more than fifty thousand rebels were 
jirepared to dispute their entrance to Luck¬ 
now. At last the British were beard fighting 
their way through the streets. One"' oi 
those who fought and snfiered within the 
residency, a civilian, thus narrates the events 
of that exciting and albimportnnt mo¬ 
ment;— ^'Tbe immense eiitbnsiasm witli 
whidi tliey were greeted defies description. 
As their hurrali and ours rang in niy ears, I 
■was nigh bursting with joy. The tears started 
involuntarily into my eyes, and I felt—no! 
it is impossible to describe in words that 
sudden sentiment of relief, ill at mingled feel¬ 
ing of hope and pleasure that came over me. 
The criminal condemned to death, and, just 
wdieii he is about to he launched into eter¬ 
nity, is reprieved and pardoned,—or the 
shipwrecked sailor, whoso bold on the wreck 
is relaxing, and is suddenly rescued, can alone 
form an adequate idea of our feelings. A\e 
felt not only happy, happy heyond imagiua- 
tioDj and grateful to tliat God of mercy, who 
by our noble deliverers. Generals Havelock 
and Outram, and thdr gallant troops, had thus 
Buatehed us from imminent death; hut we also 
feit proud of the defence we had made, and the 
success with which, with such fearful odds to 
contend against, Ave had preserved, not only 
our own lives, but the honour and lives of 
the women and children entrusted to our keep¬ 
ing, As our deliverers poured in, they con¬ 
tinued to greet us with loud liuirabs; and, as 
each garrison heard it, we sent up one fear¬ 
ful shout to heave 11’—^Hnirali !'—it was not 
"God be 1 i 5 us'—it was the first rallying cry 
of a despairing host. Thank God, we then 
gazed upon new faces of our countrymen. 
We ran up to them—officers and men, with¬ 
out distinct ion—and shook them by the hand, 
how cordially who can describe? The shrill 
tones of the Highlanders' bagpipes now 
pierced our ears, iNot the most beautiful 
music ever was more ’welcome, more joy- 
bringiug. And these brave men themselves, 
many of them bloody and exhausted, forgot 
tljc pain of their wounds, the fatigue of over¬ 
coming the fearful obstacles they bad com¬ 
batted for our sakes, in the pleasure of having 
accomplished our relief.*^ 

Immediately on joining the garrison at the 
residency Sit* James Outram assumed the 
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supreme authority. Generals Havelock and 
luglis, who had bo nobly distiugnished them¬ 
selves in the responsibility of independent 
commanders, acted in obedience to the orders 
of his excellency the commissioner for Oiide 
and commander of the British forces in that 
and neighbouring provinces. From the death 
of Sir Henry Lawrence to the arrival of 
Outram and Havelock,General Inglis defended 
the residency with indomitable fortitude, and 
with a skill which raised him to a high place 
amongst British generals. The deleiice of 
the residency of Lucknow by Inglis would 
require a whole volume to do it justice. Its 
details, chiefly military', or records of suffer- 
ings and fiiith on the part of the garrison, arc 
alone suitable to an especial narrative of that 
separate episode of Indiau ivar. 

The relieving army did not possess sufficient 
strength to drive away the rebels. The wliole 
force was hemmed in until a fresh relief, under 
the command of Sir Colin Campbell, arrived 
in November. During that interval fierce 
attacks wereanade upon the garrison, and 
much heroism was required for its defence. 
Provisions ran short, cholera was among the 
soldiers and cmtlaus, so that brief as was the 
space of time which elapsed until the arrival 
of Sir Colin, it was spent arduously and 
anxiously. As soon as Sir James Outram 
perceived that he could not withdraw the 
garrison, he determined to enlarge the space 
occupied by hia troops, hotli from military 
and sanitary considerations. Part of the 
newly-arrived force had maintained a position 
outside of tlie enclosure during the night 
after their arrival; means were taken to secure 
and even extend that position. It was deemed 
desirable to include witliin it the clock-tower, 
the jail, a mosque, the Taree Kattree, the 
palace called Fiireed Buksh, the Pyne Bagli 
(or garden), and other buildings, gardens, and 
houses. Tlie 2Gth was a day of conflict and 
toll to secure these objects, to collect the 
wounded without the residency, and bear them 
to a place of safety. 'SVheii the palaces and 
other buildings were thus brought within tlie 
garrison enclosure they ivere regarded no 
longer ivith respect, but their contents were 
made a spoil by the conqueroTs, according to 
the usages of war in such cases. Mi\ Eees 
(already quoted) gives a graplnc description 
of what then occurred Everywhere might 
be Been people helping themselves to what¬ 
ever they pleased. Jew-elSj shawls, dresses, 
pieces of satin, silk, broadcloths, coverings, 
rich embroidered velvet saddles for horses 
and elephants, the most magnificent divan 
carpets studded with pearls, dresses of cloth 
of gold, turbans of the most costly brocade, 
file finest muslins, the most valuable swords 
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iiTid ponkvclii, tlioiisandis of flint-gimSj Cftps, 
musket^i, ainmniiition, casli, booksj pictures, 
European locks, English clothes, fulEdtess 
officers* uniforms, epaulettes, aiguille ttes, 
manuscripts, charms; vehicles of the most 
grotesque forms, ehaped like fish, dragons, 
and sea-horses; imauns, or representations of 
the prophet’s hands; cups, saucers, cooking- 
uteri sila, china-ware sufficient to set up fifty 
merchants in Lombard Street, scientific in¬ 
struments, ivory telescopes, pistols, and (what 
was hetter than all) tobaccOj tea, rice, grain, 
spices, and vegetables.” 

^^ir James organised a system which 
some intelUgeiice might be almost daily 
learned of the proceedings of friends and 
foes. His first information was that one of 
the royal prince a, a child eigJit or nine years 
old, bad been made King of Oude, or viceroy 
to the King of Delhi, and he was supported 
by a council of state. Sir James also learned 
that Sir Houiitatuart Jackson, his sister, and 
other fngiti^^es from Betapore, were prisoners 
in the city, and that the day of their execution 
was appointed,' 

Thvoiigliont the month of October there 
wa.s much fighting; G-eneral Inglis com¬ 
manded in the residency. General Havelock 
in the outer portion of the defence: his was 
iindouhtedly the post of danger, labour, and 
anxiety, and the genius which characterized 
his advance from Cawnpore w^as displayed in 
his defence of the Lucknow residency, In 
order to facilitate the advance of Sir Colin 
Campbell, Havelock was incessantly engaged 
blowing up houses and clearing streets, so as 
to lessen the opposition which tlic,commander- 
in-ciiief would receive. About four miles 
from the resideucy was a place called Alum 
Bagh, where Havelock liad Jeit a few hundred 
men on his advance, and witli them bis 
stares Olid baggage, sick, wounded, and camp 
followers, Tiie enemy got between these 
two places, cut off the communication, and 
laid siege to hotli. The Alum Bagh ganison 
was enabled, however, to keep open a portion 
of tlie Cawupore road, and the garrison there 
m ain t ain e d coni in u n i ca tio ii, s en d i n g so m e 
reinforcements and coiisklerable supplies to 
the Alum Bagh. Tims on the 3rd of October 
a eouvoy arrived of a valuable nature, which 
three hundred men were enabled to escort 
Od fclie 14th a second convoy was dispatched 
from Cawnpore, but was driven back by the 
enemy. A third convoy was successful. 
Colonel Wilson skilfully kept open the com¬ 
munication with such driblets of troops as 
from time to time reached Oawnpore, ihe 
rebels left the Mum Bagh comparatively un¬ 
molested, nearly their whole energies being 
devoted to the subjugation of the resuLency, 

VOL. n. 


ABVANCE OF SIR COLIN CAMPBELL. 

When Sir Colin arrived in India he found 
it necessary to remain some ^veeke at Calcutta 
to mature his plans, and organize reinforce¬ 
ments and supplies. Troops from variouB 
quarters were arriving at Calcutta, They were 
dispatched at the rate of about ninety a day. 
Detachments from China arrived, and two 
war steamers were placed at the service of 
the govern or-general by Lord Elgin, the 
plenipotentiary of her Britannic Majesty for 
China. Captain Feel, B.N., Tivas sent up the 
country with a body of five imndred seamen, 
and heavy cannon. The mercantile marines 
at Calcutta gallantly volunteered to serve with 
Captain Peel. TJmt officer and his sailors, 
with Colonel Fowel and a detacJiment of 
troops, were marching from Allahabad to 
Cawnpore, when they were attacked by two 
thousand sepoys and two thousand iusurgeuts. 
A battle was fought, which was severe in its 
contest, and serious in its consequences. 
Colonel Powcl was sliot. Peel took the com¬ 
mand, and fought with the skill of a general, 
defeating and utterly dispersing the enemy, 
but incurring heavy loss. He had to rest 
his men, regain fresh force, and then proceeded 
to Cawnpore. Various detachments made 
their way thither. The conquest of Delhi 
had set free a portion of the besieging army, 
which joined the other reinforcements. 

At last Sir Colin reached Cawnpore, and on 
tlie ffth November began his march to Luck¬ 
now, with the following force : her majesty’s 
Sth, 53rd, 75tli, and 93rd foot; 2nd and 4th 
runjaiib infantry; her majesty's 9th lanicers; 
detaeiiments 1st, 2nd, and 5th Punjauh 
cavalry; detachment Hod son's Horse ; de¬ 
tachments Bengal and Punjauh sappers and 
miners ; naval brigade, B guns ; Bengal horae 
artillery, 10 guns; Bengal horse field-battery, 
b gnus; heavy field-battery. Total—about 
700 cavalry, and 2,700 infantry, besides 
artillery. Tdie general officers by whom he 
was assisted were General Slansfield, as chief 
of the staff; Brigadier-generals Hope Grant, 
Greathed, Russell, Adrian Hope, Little, and 
CrawTord, Little commanded the cavalry, 
and Crawford the artillery. Captain Peel 
commanded the naval brigade; Lieutenant 
Lennox, the engineers. 

Sir Colin arrived with little opposition at 
Lucknow. He was much aided in his advance 
and ill the plans he formed, by intelligence 
from the garrison brought by Sir. Cavanagh, 
a civil servant of the company, w ho won the 
Victoria Cross by the heroism he displayed in 
this adventure. On Sir Colin’s side the 
portion of the combined operation %vas per¬ 
formed with heavy loss, so desperately was 
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he resisted hy tlie sepoys in their fortified 
positions. That loss would have been more 
heavy but for the extraordinary courage, skill, 
and adventure of Captain Peel, who laid his 
great guns ’^alongside(as a sailor would 
say) the Shah hTu^eef, a fortified mosq^ue, and 
with his heavy shot, at so close a range, swept 
destruction against everything opposed to 
them. But for the fire of the Enfields, borne 
hy the Highlanders, Peel and his sailors must 
have perished before they could have dragged 
their big guns to so close a position. Oamp- 
bell resolved not to force his way through 
the long narrow lanes where Havelock and 
On tram suffered bo severely, but, profiting by 
their experience, and the information trans¬ 
mitted to 111 in by them, he made his approach 
by tJie south-eastern suburb- In order to 
effect this, it was necessary that Havelock 
should co-operate in a bold and skilful 
manmiivre. Havelock's part in the transaction 
was performed with his usual skill and courage, 
and was the measure which insured Bir Colin's 
succesa. The operationa of Sir Oolin were a 
series of isolated sieges and bomlmrdtnentB of 
palaces, mosques, and huge public buildings. 
To spare his men be need his cannon delibe¬ 
rately and amply, and thus step by etep, but 
still with heavy loss, conquered bis way until 
he entered the residency. Ten officers were 
killed and thirty-three wotiiided;'limong the 
latter Avere Sir Colin himself and Captain 
Peel. Of the rank and file one hundred und 
twenty-two were killed, and three hundred 
and forty-five wounded. The loss of the 
enemy Avas estimated at four thousand slain; 
the Avoiinded and many of the dead Avere 
borne away. Once more the joy of the 
delivered resounded in the residency of Luck¬ 
now, and, as on the 25th of September, grate¬ 
ful hearts poured out their expressions of 
thanksgiAdiig to their deliverers. 

Sir Colin resolved to couA^ey the garrison to 
Cawnpore, and abandon Lucknow, as unten¬ 
able by so small a force, in the presence of an 
enemy %vhlch, notwithstanding all losses, was 
estimated at fifty thonsaiid men, for after every 
deteat numbers still flocked to the standard of 
revolt. The orders given for departure were, 
that the Avounded should first be removed 
to the Pil Kooslia, four miles distant. Tlie 
women and children were to^proceed the next 
day to the same place, accompanied by the 
treasure and Bueb stores as it Avas judicious 
to move. It was necessary that this work 
ahouid be performed in Bilence and secrecy, 
to avoid the confusion and sacrifice of life 
which must ensue if the enemy should be on 
the alert. There were three places in which 
the helpleea processions must come under the 
fire of the enetny, which was usually directed 


upon the defences: some were wounded in 
passing, and some of the native attendants 
were killed. Lady Inglis dUtingnished her¬ 
self by a fortitude and generosity Avortby of 
her gallant husband. When the non-combat¬ 
ants were safely conducted beyond the perils 
of the residency, the military evacuation of 
the place Avas commenced. The conduct of 
it Avas under the guidance of Bir James 
Outram, and excited the admiration of Sir 
Oolin Campbell and of the whole army. 8o 
effectually was tlie enemy deceived by the 
arrangements, that the Avliole force was brought 
quietly off before the movement Avas eA^en 
suspected. One man only AA^as left behind; 
Captain Watei'inan, from a mistake of orders, 
occupied a post when all besides had departed. 
When he discovered hie real situation he 
sought safety, and reached the common 
rendezvous in a state of ntter exJiauetion. 
J^ot a soldier perished in this masterly 
manoeuvre, and so well AA^aa it executed that, 
long after the Avbole army bad left, the enemy 
continued to pour shot and shell into the 
I iutrenebmenta where the English were sup¬ 
posed to be. When the sepoys ioAAud that 
the English bad brought off their women and 
wounded, the children, stores, and treasure, 
they were filled with fury, and blew away 
from guns the four Englishmen Avho had been 
prisoners in the city. One event tlirew a 
gloom OA^er all the glory of this achievement: 
Havelock, by Avhom Outram was chiefly 
assisted in the great undertaking, died of over 
fatigue, exhaustion, and anxiety. The lamen¬ 
tations of the army were great, and those of 
his country not less so. He Avas buried in 
the Alum Bagh. England lost lu him one of 
the greatest of her Avarriora and purest of her 
sons. She failed to recognise Jiis greatuess 
until life aa^ss w-aning, and rendered him post¬ 
humous honours. 

Immediately after the sad event of Have¬ 
lock's death, Sir Colin commenced bis march 
for CaAA'iipore. He intended to rest his weary 
charge at the Alum Bagli, but on the 2 i ih he 
heard heavy firing in the direction of Cawn- 
pore, w^hich, fearing some disaeter, led biuA to 
hasten the march, On the 28th, leaving 
Outram in charge of a part of the force at 
the Alum Eagh, he hastened forward, messen¬ 
gers having arrived to assure him that 
General %Yiudbam, who had been left in 
Cawnpore, had been beaten by the GAA^alior 
contingent, which, after it had nmtiuied, hung 
around that neiglibourhood. The events at 
CftAA’npore Avhich led to these disastrous 
tidings, and which Avere Btibsequeiitly con¬ 
nected AAuth Sir Colin's advance, were de¬ 
scribed by Captain Monson as followe r— 

“ On the 26tJi November General \\ iudham 
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left bis camp near Dlmbonke with 1200 
infantry, 100 sowars, and eight guns, and 
marched against the Grwallor mutineers ap- 
proacbing from Cal pee. He met the ad¬ 
vanced body of the enemy in a strong posi¬ 
tion, on the other side of the dry Pandoo 
Nil (idee, carried it with a rnsh, and cleared 
the village (Boweee), half a mile in rear. 
The appearance of the main body of the 
rebels, however, induced him to repair to¬ 
wards Ca\^mpore, and be encamped on the 
Jooee plain, in front of the town, with the 
copse and canal on his left flank. 

“ About noon, on the 27lh, the enemy at¬ 
tacked Ills camp, and after a resistance of five 
hours, at length compelled him to retreat 
through the town. On the morning of the 
28th, the enemy, having been reinforced from 
She or aj pore and Shewlee, advanced, took 
possession of the town, and erected batteries. 
Colonel Walpole, on the south side of the 
canal, gained some advantage, and captured 
two 18-pounders ; but our outposts, between 
the town and the Ganges, were driven hack, 
the church and assembly rooms were occupied 
by the mutineers, and a battery erected he- 
tw'cen the two. A few of the enemy’s guns 
were spiked in the course of the day; but 
this exploit entailed heavy loss. 

“ Sir Colin Campbell arrived at the intrench- 
ment at dnsk on the 28th, and his troops 
began to cross the Ganges at 10 a.m,, on the 
29th ; the enemy's Are on the bridge being 
kept down by heavy guns placed on the left 
bank of the river, wliilst the march of the 
troops was covered by a cross-fire from in- 
trenchmeiits. At 6 p.m., November 30th, 
the whole of the troops, baggage, families, 
and wounded, had crossed over, and the 
troops oeonpied a position encircling Sir H. 
Wheeler's in trench men it. An attack on our 
outposts, let December, was repulsed, and on 
the 3rd, Sir Colin Campbeil, by judicious 
arrangements, had foi^ced the enemy to slacken 


their fire. An attempt, on the 4th, to de¬ 
stroy the bridge, by means of a fire-boat, 
failed ; and another attack on our left picket 
was repulsed on the 5th, 

■'On the morning of the 6th, General 
Windham received orders to open a heavy 
bombardment from intrenehmenta, bo aa to 
deceive the enemy with respect to our in¬ 
tended attack. As soon as the fire began to 
slacken, Bit Colin concentrated his forces, 
threw forward his left, and proceeded to 
attack the enemy's right, crossing the canal 
thus :—Brigadier Walpole on the right. Briga¬ 
diers Hope and Inglis in the centre, and the 
cavalry and horse artillery, two miles further 
to the left, threatening the enemy's rear. 
Driving the enemy before them, our troops 
reached and captured his camp; the 23rd 
and 3Bth were left to guard it. Sir Colin 
Oampbell, preceded by the cavalry and 
horse artillery, pursued the enemy to the 
fourteenth milestone on the Calpee road; 
whilst General Mansfi.eld, with the Bifles, 
93rd, and fourteen guns, turned to the right, 
and drove another body of the rebels, en¬ 
camped between the town and the river, 
from their position at the Subadnr Tank. 
The enemy, still in great force, but hemmed 
in between our in trench ment and the Subadar 
Tank, retreated towards Bbitoor; not, Jiow- 
ever, without making several unsuccessful 
attacks against our positions at the Bubadar 
Tank, the captured camp, and the intreneh- 
ment.'^ 

Cawnpore was now safe. The non-com¬ 
batants of Sir Colin’s convoy were sent under 
safe guard to Allubabad, and thence to Cal¬ 
cutta, where they arrived amidst the most 
extraordinary demonstrations of joy, and 
amidst many grateful utterances to the 
heroic men by whom their rescue had heeu 
effected. 

The further exploits of Sir Ooliu and his 
army will he related in another chapter. 


CHAPTER OXXXIII 


DPEBATIONS PROM CAWNPORE TjNDER THE TJIRECTION OF SIR COLIN CAMPBELL— 
CONQUEST OF LUCKNOW, SHAHJEHANPORE, AND BAREILLY—SUPPRESSION OF TEE 
MOTINT IN OUDE, ROHILCUND, AND NEIGHBOUR1N& DISTRICTS. 


The first operation of Sir Colin Campbell 
after the defeat of the Gwalior contingent at 
Cawnpore, and the escape of the liberated 
garrison of Lucknow to Caicutta, was to order 
Brigadier Walpole to talce a column of troops 
to clear the western Doab near the Jumna. 


of the rebels gathered there. This was an 
important preliminary to any advance upon 
Lucknow. On the ISth of December, Wal¬ 
pole left Cawnpore, and as he marched 
restored order, dispersing armed parties which 
had been formed by the Gwalior mutineersi 
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He tiien mar ell ed towards Eta wall, for tlie 
purjiaseof sweeping the comitiy aronrid Agra 
of the rebel bands which infested it After 
partially eifecting this object, he was ordered 
to Co-operate with Brigadier Seaton and with 
Sir Colia himself in the capture of Furruck- 
abad. It was important to achieve the 
capture of that place, from its position being 
the key of the Doah, Eohilcund, and Oude. 
In January, 1858, the junction of these 
officers was formed, and Furruckabad and 
all the surrounding country subdued. The 
rebels, however, escaped with very little 
punishment, owing to their greater swiftness 
of march, and their being imencum bared 
with the vast baggage whicli always attends 
European troops in India, Other brigadiers, I 
such a3 Ilowcroft, Franks, and Hope Grant, 
were also engaged in moving by a concerted 
scheme upon the grand scene of future action. 

Sh Ooliii Was better enabled to mature his 
plans, aa they were not likely to be inter¬ 
rupted by any new revolts in the Bengal 
provinces. The Bengal army was gone, the 
seditioua chiefs were already in arms, the 
districts which could be affected by their 
means were already insurgent ; whereas Delhi 
w^as conquered, the Puujaub was tranquil 
and loyal, the country between Delhi and the 
Punjaub was kept in order by the ability 
and courage of Van Cortlandt; the Bomhay 
and i\Iadras presidencies were able on their 
own frontiers to menace the mutineers, and 
also send some help to Oalcutta; and troops 
were arriying fast from England, although in 
detachments numerically small, and showing 
that the governnaent in Loudon had formed 
notions of aid inadequate to the emergency. 
By the middle of January, ISoS, however, 
the iiiiinber of troops landed in India from 
England u as estimated at 23,000 men. Some 
of thes» were landed at Madras and Bombay, 
and were necessary to supply the places of 
other troops already sent to Bengal, or sent 
lip the Goeiitry; others which had landed at 
Calcutta were necessary for that city, Bar- 
rackpore, Benares, Allahabad, Eastern Bengal, 
d?c., which had all been nearly denuded of 
troops, that had already become invalided or 
fallen in battle. Portions of the reinforcements 
were landed in ill-health, and others imme¬ 
diately euccumhed to the climate, consisting 
as they did of mere raw lads. Bo that after 
all, Sir Colin did not receive troops at all 
approaching the nuniher requisite for the 
proper accomplishment of the great task 
before him, 

Duviug this period of the inactivity of the 
comiuaocler-in-chief, Jung Baliadoor and his 
Goorkhas were capturing rebel chiefs, and dis¬ 
persing rebel hordes along the Oude frontier. 
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That leader, and Brigadiers Row croft and 
Franks, formed a cordo^i from Xepaul to the 
Ganges, such as they supposed would hem in 
the rebels of Oude, 

Although Sir Colin remained in Futtyghur, 
his brigadiers w^ere engaged in active opera¬ 
tions, for the rebels boldly approached head¬ 
quarters, and made dispositions as if to shut 
up the general there. On the 27t]i, Adrian 
Hope gained a splendid victory over a supe¬ 
rior force. Boon after, he gained a second 
victory, wdiich was more severely fouglit. 
In this, Major Hodson, the gallant cavalier 
who organized “ Hodson’s Horse,” w^as fatally 
wounded. 

These different operations had tlie effect of 
drawing away or clearing away the rebels 
from extensive districts beyond, and Agra 
became again free, and a centra of active 
operations against the mutineers, many of 
whom were brought in prisoners and exe¬ 
cuted. At this time so great was the leniency 
displayed at Calcutta, that mutineers are 
alleged to have appeared in Us streets selling 
their unifovme- 

Ou the 11th of February, Blr OoHii at last 
began his march against Lucknow. It was a 
I slow one, especially as the general brought 
with him 200 pieces of cannon, He was also 
checked by what might he called a rebel 
army of ohservatiou, whicli had aBsembied 
with remarkable celerity at Calpee, 

Sir Colin was now approaching the Alum 
Bagh. Brigadier Franks had fought hie way 
through the districts of Aziughur, Allahabad, 
and Juanpore, defeating the rebels at all 
points, and was approaching the grand army 
under Sir Colin. VTien this junction was 
foimed, the “ Juanpore field force ** formed a 
fourth infantry division under Franks, 

While this bold brigadier awaited ou the 
frontier the orders of Bir Colin, he snatched 
a glorious victory from the rebels. He crossed 
into Oude near Sengramow. A rebel army 
sent from Lucknow, commanded by Xaziin 
Mahomed Hosaein, advanced in two divisions, 
hoping to surprise Franks. The brigadier 
surprised them, caught the divisions, and 
beat them in detail, utterly routing the whole 
force. He captured six guns, and slew 800 
men. A desperate race was now run between 
the nazini and the brigadier as to 'which 
should obtain possession of the fort of Bad- 
ahaigiinge, commanding the pass and jungle 
BO notoriously bearing the same name. The 
generalship of Franks gained the object The 
nazim, joined by Bun da Hossciu, another dis¬ 
tinguished leader of the Oudeans, resolved to 
attack Franks. More than 6000 of their 
forces were revolted sepoys and sow'ars, the 
rest insurgents, but well accustomed to the 
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use of arins. Eacli party oncleavoured to 
out-mauoauvre tlie otlierj and at last tlie col¬ 
lision came, not at tlic fort, but near Sultan- 
pore. The position of the enemy waa good, 
the generalahip of Franks better; lie, by 
skilful anti intricate manoeuvres, such as our 
generals are not usually expert in emplojnng, 
totally confused and discomfited the enemy, 
capturing twenty guns, and all their amtnn- 
nit i on a n d bagg age. Abon11800 reb els w ere 
left killed or wounded on the field, among 
wliom were several rebel chiefs. The day of 
vengeance bad indeed come* The baffled 
sepoys and insurgents fled to Lucknow, 
leaving the road open to Fianka if he should 
choose to join the comiiiander-iu-chief in that 
way. In the three battles, Franks lost two 
men killed, and sixteen woimdeck 

Jung Bahadoor approached the great 
centre of conflict more slowly than the com¬ 
mander-in-chief himself. 

At the beginning of March, Brigadier 
Seaton captured, levelled, and burned a num¬ 
ber of villages round Futtygliur, slaying and 
expelling bodies of rebels in every instance. 
One impediment to the advance of Sir Colin 
had been the neighbourhood of the Gwalior 
contingent, who were Tvell equipped, well 
armed, and, it was believed, well commanded. 
Brigadier Maxwell encountered their force 
near Gawnpore, and routed, it, having only a 
few men wounded. Brigadier Hope Grant 
had severe fighting in driving out the rebels 
from various small but strong forts and posts 
which they occupied between Gawnpore and 
Futtygliur, He slew about fifteen hundred 
rebels, and did not himself lose twenty men. 
His skilful combinations and fire saved his 
men, when every European was so precious. 
Still the rebels perpetiiaJJy appeared wdiere 
least expected, and the presence of the Nana 
Sahib, or of the Gwalior contingent, now 
here, then there, as if by magic, kept the 
English officers much harassed, and conti¬ 
nually on the gtii 

The hour was gradually arriving when 
Lucknow must resist the might of England 
or perish. The plans of Sir Oolin ivere every 
day telling. The brigadiers on the frontiers, 
and the Goorkha chief, W'Cre closing in and 
making narrower the circle wdthin which, 
apparently, the rebellion must assert its vita¬ 
lity. Sir Oolin advanced to Lucknow. Along 
the right bank of the Goomtee, for five miles, 
palaces and public buildings stretched a^ray; 
farther from the river lay a dense mass of 
narrow streets and lanes. Beyond the build- , 
lug called the Muchee Bhawan, there was a 
stone bridge over the river. Near the resi¬ 
dency there was an iron bridge, and a bridge 
of boats near the building called the Motee I 


Mahal, The rebels, while in undisturbed 
possession, had fortified tlie place, and made 
it immensely strong. Ditches, earthworks, 
bastions, batteries, loopholed walls, fortified 
houses, gardens, enclosures, barricaded streets 
and lanes, guns mounted on domes and public 
buildings, piles of rubbish, and rude masonry 
of enormous thickness,—in fine, all resources 
which a great city could supply to mutinous 
soldiery were brought into requisition. The 
defenders were very numerous, comprising 
the whole population of tliree hundred thou¬ 
sand persons, Oude soldiery and retainers of 
vaiious Shiefs to the extent of fifty thousand, 
and sowars and sepoys, deserters from the 
army of Bengal, thirty thousand. A moiilvie, 
ft Mussulman fanatic, who perpetually in¬ 
cited the hfohammedans to acts of hostility, 
w^as supposed to atm at the throne himself. 

On the 1st of March, Sir Oolin, in his camp 
at Buntara, considered his plan of attack. 
He resolved to cannonade the city on each 
extremity, so as to enfilade the defences* 
His first preparation was for crossing the 
river. The enemy had removed the bridge 
of boats; the iron and stone bridges were 
commanded by batteries, and vigilantly 
\vatched. To invest the city w’as impossible, 
from its great extent. Attended by Generals 
Archdale Wilson, Little, Lugard, Adrian 
Hope, and Hope Grant, he advanced to the 
DiL Koofiha palace and park on the eastern 
extremity of the city. This movement %vas 
for strategical purposes. The enemy^s horse 
^vatelied and menaced the approach. As the 
troopers retired, the guns of the defence 
opened with rapid and well-sustained fire. 
Sir Colin carried the Di! Koosha and the 
Mobenud Bagh, and occupied them as ad¬ 
vanced pickets. Sir Colin perceived from 
the aummits of the conquered parts that the 
“ defences could only be stormed at a terrible 
sacrifice of life, and success might be doubt¬ 
ful ; that the conquest of the place must he 
effected by artHIery. He sent for his siege- 
train, and other heavy guns, and placed 
them in position. His army lay with its 
right on the Goomtee, and its left extending 
towards the Alum Bagh, covering the ground 
to the south-east of the city. The Dil 
Koosha was he ad-quarters. On the 4th, the 
English lines were extended to Babiapore, a 
house and enclosure further oown the right 
hank of the river. The inhabitants began to 
flee from the city, to the annoyance of the 
court and the mutineers, who calculated upon 
the townspeople making a desperate resist¬ 
ance. On the 5th, General Franks, after his 
splendid victories, joined the commander-in- 
chief. The army under Sir Colin was now 
I about twenty-three thousand. He had eal- 
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ciliated upon Laving a force exceeding tLirty 
tkouaaud, aa tLe least which afforded a pros¬ 
pect of complete success. The engineers Lad 
been preparing, since the Isfc, the means of 
forming two bridges near the English ad¬ 
vanced post of BabiaporCj so as to operate 
upon the left as well aa the right bank of the 
river. The bridges were completed in spite 
of the attempts of the enemy to obstruct 
them; and to Sir James Ontram was en¬ 
trusted tbe command of the forces destined 
to operate on the opposite bank of the river. 
A remarkable exemplification of the power 
of Bcienoe and modern scientific discovery in 
war, was shown in the use of tbe electric wire. 
Lieutenant Stewart followed Sir Colia Camp¬ 
bell, ill the novel capacitj" of chief of his elec- 
trie staff, with hia wires, galvanic batteries, 
poles, dbe. These were laid along from Allah- , 
a bad, where the govern or-general was, to 
Cawnpore, thence to the Alum Eagh, thence 
to Sir Ooliffs head-quarters, and thence over 
the river to the be ad-quarters of Sir James 
Ontram, when that officer and his corj)s 
d'armie crossed the newly-made bridges. 

On the 6th, the first important combat 
commenced; previoua confliefes were mere 
ekirmishes. Sir James was then attacked in 
force, but with little loss repelled assaults 
which were con tinned all day. On the 7th, 
these assaults were renewed with still more 
energy, and yet less success. 

On the 9tb, Sir James opened his batteries 
upon the key of the enemy's position in that 
quarter, the Chukhur Walla Kathee. He 
drove the enemy from their positions by the 
resistless fire of his guns; they abandoned 
strong posts which might Lave been easily 
defended,and which Outramseized, advancing 
Lis infantry as that of the enemy receded. 
Crossing a bridge over a nullah, he advanced 
Ills right flank to the Fyzabad road. Some 
Mohammedan fanatics barricaded themselves 
in the Yellow House, and were with difficulty 
conquered ; some fled, but most of them 
perished. Several villages were seized by the 
conqueror, and he advanced to the king's 
garden or Padisliaw Bagh, opposite the 
Furcek Euksh palace. These conquests 
enabled him to open an enfilade fire on the 
defences of the Kaiser Bagh. When the 
Y'ellow House was captured byOutram,Camp¬ 
bell ordered a cannonade against the Mar^ 
tiniere. This was chiefly conducted by Sir 
William Peel and his sailors, and so skilfully 
did he cast ball, red-hot shot, shell, and 
rocket into the enclosures occupied by the 
sepoys, that great destruction of life w'as 
caused. Caj^tain Peel received a musket- 
bull in tbe thigh, whidi \vas extracted im¬ 
mediately, and he insisted on returning to hie 


duty. Sir Edward Lugard, and a body of 
Highlanders and Sikhs, stormed the Mar- 
tiniere without firing a shot; the loss was 
small. All these sncceBses had been planned 
by Sir Colin himself, who issued his orders 
with minute particularisation, 

On the lOtli, Ouiram'a heavy guns raked 
the enemy's outer line of defence, while 
vertical shot fell among the groups of infantry 
whenever collected near that line. He con¬ 
quered by his fire the head of the iron 
bridge completely, and nearly subdued the 
defence at the head of the atone bridge. 
General Lugard captured Banks House, and 
mounted guns there—aa important object to 
the attack. 

The first or outer line of defence waa now 
conquered. Ontram on the 11th tookposaeasion 
of the iron bridge leading from the canton¬ 
ment to the city, and drove the rebels out 
from all their positiouB between that bridge 
and the Pa dish aw Bagh on the left bank of the 
river. On Sir Oolin's side, Brigadier Napier, 
using the blocks of buildings for approacbes, 
sapped through them, bringing up gun a and 
mortars as he advanced his works, and bom¬ 
barded tbe palaces of the Begum Koteo. 
When a breach was made, Lugard and Adrian 
Hope, widi their Highlanders, Bikhs, and 
Goorkhas, stormed the place. The resistance 
was desperate, and the conflict eanguinary, 
but tbe British were victors. Napier con¬ 
tinued to sap on through houses, garden 
walls, and enclosures, turning them all to 
account for cover, and again brought up the 
artillery to open its destructive charges upon 
the next interposing defence. Wliile the 

attack on the Begum Kotee going on, 

Jung Bahadoor arrived. Hie force tvas 
directed to cover the left wing of the British 
as its allotted task. The capture of the 
Begum Kotee was one of the most sanguinary 
scenes of war. The rooms of tbe palace were 
strewn ivitb dead sepoys, while fragments of 
ladies' apparel, and other tokens of oriental 
grandeur, rent and blood-stained, lay around. 
Sir, liussell declared that the horrid sconeB in 
the hospital of Sebastopol, were inferior in 
appalling aspect to the rooms of that gaudy 
palace filled with the festering dead, and 
slippery with gore. From this building the 
sapping was continued to the Eman Barra, in 
the same way as before, through buildings and 
enclosures. So intricate were the passages, 
that it was the 13th before the guns and 
mortars for battering and breaching the Emau 
Barra could be brought forward. On tlist 
day Jung Bahadoor and liis Nepanlese seized 
many out-buildings, and circiunscribed the 
limits of the enemy. On the Idththe Eman 
Barra was breached and taken. The Sikhs, 
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pm’suing the enemy from the captiired post, 
turned the third or inmost line of defence, 
entered the Kaiaer Bagh, and, folhjwed by 
supports from Franks* brigade, a number of 
the moat important public buiidinge, loopholed 
and defended by cannon, were talten withoiit 
a eliot, Sir James Uutram, from his side, 
with cannon and rifle aided the work of the 
Idth. 

On tile loth Sir Colin perceived that the 
ilefeuceB were untenable, and that final 
victory must soon crown his efforta* The 
enemy also perceived this ,* crowds of the 
people were fleeing from the city, and the 
sepoys were with difficulty kept in the de- 
fencee. The plunder of the palaces followed 
their capture : costly garments, Indian 
jewellery, preciona stones, gold and silver, 
lace and specie, were the pi'i^es of the con¬ 
querors, Liixurfaiit viands also gratified the 
hungry and refreshed the weary, ; 

On the night of the 14th and the morning 
of the loth many of the sepoys fled towards 
Upper Oude and Ptohilcnnd, Sir Colin does 
not appear to have been prepared for this, 
and in consequence many desperate characters 
got safely away to rob and murder elsewhere. 
On the Iflth Outrani crossed the engineers* 
bridge, and marched right through the city 
to intercept fugitives if possible. He then 
received a proposition from the be gum, offering 
to compromise matters. On tram refused any 
terms hut those of iincouditional surrender, 
and conquered his way to the residency, of 
wiiich he took possession. Hard figlitiiig 
began near the iron and stone bridges, and a 
great slaughter of rebels ensued. Their 
ingenuity and local knowledge enabled many 
to escape by means which the English could 
not frustrate. On the 17th the British ^vere 
completely masters of the city. The enemy 
gathered in force outside its precincts and 
fought a battle, but Outrani and Jung Balia- 
door routed them with slaughter, capturing 
their guns. So bold were the rebels that in 
their retreat they attempted the Alum Bagh, 
Here Jung Bahadoor fought several severe 
combats, defeating the assailants. During 
the fliial day of combat in the city Mrs, Orr 
and Miss Jackson w^ere rescued from an ob- 
flcure honse, where tliey had been imprisoned. 
After the city w^as subdued it waa discovered 
that the moiilvie and a strong body of fol¬ 
lowers were concealed in one of the palaces i 
the place was stormed, the prime-minister 
was slain, but the raoulvie escaped; shot 
and sabre left few of this strange garrison to 
become fugitives. Sir Oolin lost nineteen 
officers killed, and forty-eight wounded, and 
more than eleven hundred men. The loss of 
the enemy was many thousands, but the great i 


majority escaped from indiflerent pursuit. An 
earlier flight than could have been expected, 
according to tlie ru es of war, baffled the 
general, Lucknow was taken, but the rebel 
army was in the field, 

CAMPAIGN OF THE COMMANDEE-IN^CHIEF 
AFTER THE FAIL OF LUCKNOW, 

When the Europeaus in Calcutta, and when 
the people of England, heard that the rebels 
had been allowed to escape from Lucknow 
with impunity, there was severe criticism 
upon the strategy of the British cliief, and 
much discontent. This was increased when 
it %vas learned that Sir Ooliu lingered at Luck¬ 
now until tbe hot season, in all its fury, fell 
upon the plains of India, It was certain that 
no prompt energetic action, no bold and 
enterprising undertakings, followed the con¬ 
quest of Lucknow, Mr, Montgomery, the 
colleague of Sir John LawTence, was ap¬ 
pointed civil eommiasioner in the room of Sir 
James Outram, lor whom other work-and 
other honours were reserved. He was ap¬ 
pointed military member of the council at 
Calcutta, 

Ill Bohilcund the chiefs of rebellion were 
noIV congregated ; Khan Bahadoor Khan 
as s nm ing the sove r eignty, A m ong t h e chie fs 
collected around him was Nana Sahib, who 
fled to Bareilly wuth four hundred troopers. 
He took part in tbe defence of Luclcnow, but 
did not distinguish himself by his courage. 
It was rumoured that, failing in liohiJcnnd, 
the rebels would try their fortunes in Central 
India, Sir Colin, acting upon this supposition, 
so disposed his forces as to guard as many as 
possible of the ghauts on the Jumna and the 
Ganges, and so prevent the rebels accomplish¬ 
ing that object, and enclose the war within 
Eohilcuud, leaving the actual disturbances in 
Central India to be dealt with by the presi¬ 
dencies of Bombay and Madras. Jung Baha¬ 
door and his Goorkhas retm-ned home, feel¬ 
ing or alfectiEg displeasure with the want of 
respect shown to them. Sir Edvrard Lugard 
tv as directed by the conimander-In-chief to 
march to Arrah and attack Koer Singh, wdio, 
after many w^andering depredations, was back 
again in his own district. Lord 5Iarke Kerr, 
with a small force from Benares, had con¬ 
fronted this chief, and saved Azinghur, hut 
hia troops were too few to expel the rebels. 
Sir Edward Lugard made for Azinghur, 
A powerful force of the enemy got into hfs 
rear | Lugard returned and beat them. 
Lieutenant Charles Havelock, nephew of the 
hero of Lucknow, fell by an obscure enemy. 

On the 15th of April, Lugard reached 
Azinghur, fought and gained a battle, and 
captured the place. The enemy, as in most 
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otli er i n s tau c es, e sea p ed. Brig adier J) ouglas, 
witli a portion of the troops, was sent ia pur« 
suit* After five clays' chase Douglas over¬ 
took, defeated, and wounded Koer Singdn 
On the 21sfc, Douglas again came np with 
him while crossing the Ganges; guns, trea¬ 
sure, and ammunition were captured, but 
Koer Singh succeeded in crossing the river, 
He retreated to his own dominion at Jiigdes^ 
pore. Captain Le Grande was then at Arrah, 
w’ith one hundred and fifty men of II. M, 
So ill, fifty sailors, and one hundred and fifty 
Sikha, He marched out to intercept Koer 
Singh, wlio, with two thinisand dispirited 
men, without guns, took i>ost on the skirt of 
a jungle, Le Grande attacked, but suddenly 
a bugle sounded retreat in the rear of the 
British, Le Grande iiesitateJ, his men fell 
into confusion, and finally fled with dastardly 
precipitancy, followed by Koer Singh, who 
cut down and pursued tliem to Arrah. It 
was agreed on all hands that the cowardly 
and incompetent conduct of the men of the 
Sfith caused this disaster, Le Grande and 
various other officers fell, Koer Singh's fol¬ 
lowers now became aggressors, and it re¬ 
quired the skill of various British officers to 
maintain their positions. The insurgents 
fought better than the mutineers had fought. 
Douglas, after resting his troops, followed 
Koer Singli into his own region, and tho- 
i-oughly swept it of rebellion, clearing the 
jungle, and suppressing the insurrection. 

Bir Hope Grant had a column placed at 
hh disposal to follow the rebels northv^ard 
from Lucknow, He chased for some lime 
the moulvie, and the begum and her para¬ 
mour ; but infamous as were this trio, tlie 
people everywhere sided with them, and they 
out-manceuvred Grant, He was as unsuc¬ 
cessful in this pursuit as lie bad been in pre¬ 
venting the escape of the rebels from Lucknow, 
and returned to head-quarters utterly baffled, 
Bohilcund continued in arms; the great 
cities and towns, such as Bareilly, Shahjehan- 
pore, and Moorshedabad, were in the bands of 
the rebels, Khan Bah ado or Khan ruled at 
Bareilly, and his force was not to be despised. 
It became apparent to everybody how serious 
the consequences of the bad generalsbip 
which allowed the rebels and mutineers to 
escape from Lucknow, The plan of the 
comniander-in-chief now was to scoui" the 
borders of the province with two columns, 
which, setting out in opposite directions, 
should meet at Bareilly, the capital, where 
two of the Delhi princes had taken shelter 
with Bahadoor Khan. Brigadier Jones was 
ordered to advance from Roorkee with what 
was designated the Roorkee field-force, and 
to take a direction south-east. The other 


column was to leave Lucknow, under Briga¬ 
dier Walpole, and was called the Rohilcund 
field-force. This was to march north-west¬ 
ward. The Roorkee field-force at once began 
its operations, under the spirited nmiiage- 
menfc of Brigadier Jones, The formation 
of the Ivoliilcuud force was delayed a little. 
Following tlie operations of these forces 
separately, the Roorkee field-force first re¬ 
quires notice^ as first in action. It consisted 
of three thousand men, eight heavy^ and six 
light guns. It was a pierfect little brigade, 
comprising engineers, cavalry, in due 
proportion. Having marched from Roorkee, 
they on the 15th of A])ril prepared to cross 
the Ganges to the left bank. The enemy 
was intrenched on the opposite side at the 
most ad vantage Otis ghaut Jones brought Lis 
light troops across elsewhere, surprised the 
enemy, took Lis intrenchments in fiauk, dis¬ 
persed their defenders, and brought over 
the heavy guns and baggage at the ghaut, 
Jones inarched on, sweeping all before him, 
until the 21st, when he was obstructed on 
the banks of a canal. He again took the 
enemy^B position in flank, captured all his 
guns and elephants, and Bent him away in 
mad flight, so that pursuit by regular troops 
was impoasible. The loss of the brigadier’s 
force in these transactions w^aa one officer 
ki]led, and eome men wounded, Moorshedabad 
was the next important place. The English 
had friends there among the natives, and the 
Rajah of Ram pore was an ally. On the 21st 
of April, while Jones was beating the rebels, 
and capturing their elepbants and cannon, 
the shah-2ada (heir of the Delhi throne, or, 
at all events, one of the princes of that house), 
named Fei^oz© Shah, marched to JMoorsheda- 
bad to demand tribute and rations for his forces. 
He was refused, through the influence of the 
Rajah of Ram pore, and a conflict was the 
consequence. The shah-^ada pillaged the 
neighbourhood in order to obtain what ho 
required. While his imperial highness was 
thus engaged, Jones, very much to hie sEfco- 
nishnient, arrived, attacked him, heat his 
forces, captured many of his chiefs, saved the 
town of Moorshedabad, and extended the 
authority of the Ram pore rajah. Jones waited 
at that place further orders from LiickiioWi 
ill connectiou with the other column, with 
which he understood he was to co-operatc 
against Bareilly, Walpole marched with six 
thousand men, and hearing that a body of 
rebels had sought the protection of one of the 
country forts situated at Roowah, he reflolved 
to attack them. When he arrived, he, with¬ 
out any proper preparatjon, or even reem- 
nuisB<z?ice^ and although possessing a power¬ 
ful artillery, ordered his infantrv at once to 
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attack it. The place \\m stroiigj“]io\iBes 
encircled by a wall, protected by bastions, 
every surface loopboled. The infantry were, 
of course, repulsed wiih slaughter, and the 
gallant Adrian Hope, one of the most talented 
officers in the service, perished. The impos¬ 
sible task had been committed to that officer, 
wlio saw the folly of the order assigned to 
liim, but obeyed. The snppoita were so 
badly arranged as to be too late, the reserves 
were sent to a place remote from the attack, 
and all was confusion on the side of tlie 
British, and triumph on the side of the rebels, 
of whom there were only a few hundreds in 
the place, Walpole brought up his heavy 
guns to batter a breach, but the enemy stole 
away in the night, leaving the English general 
to batter his way in, or take some shorter 
method if he chose. The jdace was easy of 
mvestment, but was not invested ; the enemy 
were permitted there, as everywhere else by 
Sir Colin Campbell and his officers, to make 
good their retreat with impunity, to nnfurl the 
standard of resistance elsewhere. AYalpole 
redeemed his honour at Sirsa, beating tlie 
enemy by the judicious use of hia artillery 
and cavalry, driving them across the Eam- 
gungn with heavy loss. The *"Paiuliea*' 
^vel■e too hotly pressed to destroy the liridge 
of boats, over which Walpole brought his 
ai'my and equipage, and halted until joined 
by tlie conimander-in-chief. 

Sir Colin, at the head of the remainder of 
his army, marched towards Futtyghur, where 
he arrived on the th of April, and thence 
Bent for Brigadier Penny, who had com¬ 
manded iu Delhi, and had made various 
flying eTcpeditioua round that territory. He 
was ordered to bring such troops as he 
could collect into the combined operations by 
which Rohilcund was to be conquered. He 
was to march tow^arde Merumpore Muttra, 
between Sbabjehanpore and Bareilly. The 
coTiimander -in- chicf march ed direct into 
Rohilcund, On the 27tb, the junction with 
Walpole was effected at filigree, near the 
Ramgunga. They at once marched to Jellal- 
abad. The moulvie occupied Shalijehanpore 
with a strong force. Sir Colin s dispositions 
were made to shut him up there, winch he 
miglit have done, had he been as active oi 
aente as the moul%dc, who completely ont- 
gcneraled the general, aud departed with his 
troops to Oiule, doubling upon the corn- 
man der-in-chief. This w’'as most dishearten¬ 
ing to his ci^celleucy, and to the w^hole British 
army. Nana Sahib had been with the moulvie; 
before retreating, be unroofed all the build¬ 
ings, He thus deprived the English of shade 
in the midst of the hot season. Sir Colin 
found a deserted town of dilapidated houses. 


where he had hoped to pen np powerful 
enemies, aud bring them to decisive battle, 
or immediate surrender. His plans so far 
w^re costly, cumbrous, slow, and abortive. 
The death of Sir W. Peel, of small-pox, at 
C awn pore, added to the dishear tenment of 
the British army. 

The month of April wore away : Bareilly 
was not captured, Rohilcund was not con¬ 
quered, although it had been invaded from all 
quarters by four different armies, numerous, 
aud perfectly equipped. The rebellion proved 
itself possessed of a vitality for which neither 
the governor-general nor the eoiuinander-in- 
chief were prepared. In Bohileund, and all 
around it, people and chiefs were in arms, 
and no less than ten distinct columns of Bri¬ 
tish were kept in harassing marches, beneath 
a burning sim, without being able to produce 
any decisive effect upon the iusurrection. 
A successful exploit hy Brigadier Beaton, 
at Hauhur, in w^liich he cut up a large number 
of the enemy, and captured their baggage, 
aud the papers of their leaders, threw light 
upon the plans of the insurgents generally, 
showing that they were acting in consort in 
Central India, tipper Bengal, Oiule, and 
Rohilcund. 

On the 2nd of hlay. Sir Colin Campbell 
set out from Bbahjehaupore to attack Bareilly. 
On the 3rd ho was joined by the column of 
Bngadier Penny, which had moved thither 
from their sphei o of operations to the west of 
Rohilctind, Bn route, Penny, hy careless¬ 
ness, allowed his troops to fall into an am¬ 
bush, and with difficulty bis army was saved 
from destruction; by the dint of hard fighting 
they beat the enemy and resumed their 
march. General Penny, who seems to have 
been tlie least vigilant officer in his host, 
was elain, and many officers were wounded 
through his inadvertence. He wms killed by 
a rusk made upon him by a body of fanatics. 
The beaten rebels marched to Bareiliy, and 
strengthened that garrison. Colonel Jones, 
of the earabmiers (not to be confounded with 
the brigadier commanding the Roorkee field- 
force), brought on the brigade to Sir Colin. 
Brigadier John Jones marched froniMoorshed- 
abad towards Bareiliy, operating at the same 
time %vith Bir Colin from an opposite direc- 
tiou. Jones was resisted on his march, but 
drove the rebels headlong before him. Ar¬ 
riving atBareUlyAm won tlie bridge,whicb the 
rebels defended stoutly; aud, at the same time, 
the caunon of Sir Colin thundered tidings of 
his apjiroacli from the opposite side of the 
place. This was followed by a sudden charge 
of rebel cavalry upon the haggageiu the rear 
of Sir Colin's army, which created such con¬ 
fusion as to leave further hostile operations 
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that day imposeible. Many bad eiink on the 
march from fatigue, weakness, and sun-stroke. 
There were, however, plenty of troopa fresh 
enough, and there was time enough to have 
entered tlie city and stormed ih Sir Colin, 
still preserving his dilatory tactics, halted on 
the plain, and so disposed his forces that, a a 
usual, where either he or his brigadiers com¬ 
manded, the enemy eacaped with impunity. 
Even on the 6th, Sir Colin spent lha time 
cannonading old houses. It was not until 
the 7th that he learned that General John 
Jones vras at the opposite side of the city. 
Sir Colin then entered, ordering the brigadier 
to do the same. The rebels had fled, taking 
with tliem such portable things as were of 
moat value. 

Scarcely had Sir Oolin Oamphell Je/t Shah- 
jehaiipore to march upon Bareilly, than the 
rebels, mini be ring eight thou sand men, re- 
turned. Colonel Hall, and a few hundred 
men, had been left behind as a garrison. 
These for eight days defended themselves, a 
defence which would have proved utterly 
unavailing had not Hall, %vith more foresight 
than Ilia general, laid up provision and ammu¬ 
nition behind a strong and intrenched posi¬ 
tion. After suffering suspense, and conti¬ 
nually fighting for nine days, the little band 
was saved. Sir Colin hearing at Bareilly of 
Oolonei HalFs situation, sent back Brigadier 
Jones, with a well-appointed force, who beat 
the rebels in a pitched battle and relieved 
the place. 

Brigadier Jones soon found that he Lad 
not defeated tlie grand force of the enemy, 
and that future struggle was iu store for liirn. 
The Moulvie of Fyzaimd, the Begum of Oude, 
the Shah-zada of DelM, and Nana Sahib, unit¬ 
ing their forces, attacked Bhabjehanpore on 
May Idth* The English general fought for 


very life throughout the day, so numernus, 
pow^erful, and persistent were his enemies* 
Of the four chiefs named, all displayed great 
courage, even the lady termed the begum, 
except the Nana, who kept out of range, 
being a notorious coward. When Sir Colin 
heard this news, he hastened back with a 
portion of his forces. On the moriiiug of the 
18th, he arrived at Shahjehaupore. He was 
attacked the same day by a force, chietly 
consisting of newly-raised Rohilla cavalry, 
splendidly mounted, good riders, expert 
swordsmen, and exceedingly gallant. Their 
cannon were numerous and well appointed. 
Sir Colin with difficulty repulsed the enemy, 
Ijts own troops, wearied with mareliiiig, and 
suffering from heat, having been the portion 
of the army engaged. Campbell ordered Bri¬ 
gadier Coke to join him. On the Bith, Sir 
Colin and Coke marched to the place (Mo- 
humdee) which the chiefs had occupied as 
head-quarters, and whence they had i a sued 
to attack Shahjehaupore, They were gone. 
In the abandoned fort a guns and treasnro 
were found buried. 

While the commander-in-chief was in Eohil- 
ennd, Sir H. Grant was engaged aronnd Luck¬ 
now. Large bodies of rebels sprung up as if 
by magic. He gained battle after battle, but 
not until the hot season W'as over was any 
quiet ensured around the capital of Oude. 
Active operations by the brigadiers of the 
various movable columus in the north- 
weBtern provinces also coutiiiued through the 
liot season. In the central region of the 
Ganges, Bir Edward Lugard maintained a 
career of heroic exploits until the provinces 
there were controlled, and insiirrectioiL quelled. 
Sir Colm broke up the Bohilcund field-force, 
and considered the rebellion in that province 
and Oude subdued. 




CHAPTER OXXXIY, 

VAEIOUS MUTINIES AND INSURRECTIONS, AND THEIR SUPPRESSION—CAPTURE OF JHANSI 
AND CALPEE BY SIR HUGH ROSE—REVOLUTIONS IN GWaLIOR—SURRENDER OF THE 
CITY TO TANTIA TOPEE—FLIGHT OF SCINDIAH—CAPTURE OF THE CITY AND FORTRESS 


BY SIR HUGH ROSE—RESTORATION OF 
LEADERS OF THE REVOLT—DISPERSION 
AND INSURRECTION. 

Dinapore was one of the most important 
station8 iu India. A vast district of country 
belonged to that military division. It is 
situated in the very populous province of 
Behar, between Oude and Bengal proper. 
The eastern portion of northern India would 
necessarily^ at eueb a crisis, be much in- 


SCINDIAH—DEATH OR CAPTURE OF THE CHIEF 
OF THE REBEL BANDS—END OF THE MUTINY 

fiuenced by the loyalty or defection of the 
district of Dinapore. That district comprised 
the rich and pojniloua city of Patna, which is 
within a short distance of the military sta¬ 
tion. The country around Is fertile and cul¬ 
tivated, and remarkable for the number of 
rich indigo plantations. The chief civil au<t 
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thority, Mr. Taylor, resided at Patna ; the 
eliief military authority was Major-general 
Lloyd, who resided at the cantonments, 
So iheble 'was he at the time of the mutiny, 
that he had to he lifted on his horse, and 
was incapable of using any exertion eiich 
as the superintendence of a large military 
station required. He had been a brave and 
efficient officer before bis powers failed 
through age and exhaustion. The troops at 
the station were three regiments of Bengal 
iiative infantry—7th, 8th, and 40th. The 
European troops were a wing of her majesty's 
10th foot, two companies of her majesty's 
37th, and two troops of horse artillery. Evi¬ 
dence of the sedition of the native regiments 
was abundantly aflbrded through the months 
of May, June, aud July. The officers de¬ 
clared that is would be easy for the European 
force to disarm the native regiments, but 
General Lloyd doubted their power to do so, 
and besides declared against the necessity of 
it, as fits sepoys were loyaL 

On the 24th of July, General Lloyd was 
at last convinced that some precautions should 
be adopted. He ordered the perenssion-caps 
to bo taken out of the magaEino which the 
sepoys guarded. This tvas done amidst 
turbulence on the part of the 8th regiment, 
but only a feeble attempt wae made to inter¬ 
rupt the proceeding. The general, instead of 
at once disarming this regiment, gave the 
sepoys until four o*clock to consider whether 
they would give up the magazine quietly, 
which contained a large store of hall-car¬ 
tridges, He then went on board a steamer 
on the river, without empowering any one 
else to acL While the general was absent, 
the sepoys revolted ; they filled their pouches 
with ammunition, removed their families, and 
set things in order for the march to Delhi. 
The 10th and 37th Europeans stood to their 
arms, but it was not known that the general 
was asleep on board a steamer, and the second 
in command lost much time in looking for 
him. The sepoys began to shoot at their 
officers, but none were killed. The sick 
European soldiers and their guard mounted 
on the hospital, and opened fire into the 
masses of the sepoys, wdio broke and fled. 
The European troops, without orders, attacked 
the mutineers, who fled at the fii‘at dis¬ 
charge, leaving apparel, cooking utensils, and 
numbers of their families behind them. A 
squadron of cavalry would have succeeded in 
disjjcrsing or cutting them up. The muti¬ 
neers proceeded to Arrah, fourteen miles ofl' 
Pursuit was possible, as there were elephants 
at Dinapore by means of ivhich it could have 
been instituted. The rebels went along at 
leisure, burning and plundering as they pro¬ 


ceeded. Intelligence of their devastations, 
and the leisurely way in which they were 
committed, reached Dinapore hour by hour, 
hut the general would give no orders. He 
was entreated to save Arrah, hnt still issued 
no commands, (hi tlis evening of the 
one hundred and ninety men of the 87th 'were 
sent by steamer to relieve the few Europeans at 
Arrah, wlio were bravely defending them selves. 
The vessel soon grounded, and remained fast 
until the afternoon of the 2tftb, \vheii another 
steamer was dispatched, which took them on 
board: it also bore seventy Sikhs, and one 
hundred and fifty men of the 10th. These 
troops disembarked twelve miles from Arrahj 
and inarched towards it. Captain Dunbar, 
ivho commanded the part 3 % helieved native 
testimony as to the condition of things 
at Arrah; he w^as informed that the sepoys 
had abandoned the place ; he therefore 
pushed on, although ignorant of the road, 
and in the darkness of rapidly-faDing night, 
without throwing out an advanced guard, or' 
making any dispoeitions to prevent surprise. 
When he arrived at a mango tope, through 
which the road passed, a fire of musketry 
Tvas opened from both sides of the way. 
The eepoys were in ambush, having pre¬ 
viously sent native emissaries for the pur¬ 
pose of deceiving the English captain. The 
British were thrown into confusion hy the 
suddenness of the attack. Volley after volley 
swept down their numbers, and no orders 
were given to advance or retreat. Incredible 
as it may seem, this European force remained 
through the night exposed to this fire, from 
which darkness and the timidity of their 
enemies were the only protection. When 
morning da^^^led, half the force lay dead or 
wounded. Dunbar ordered a retreat; the 
wounded remaining behind "were shot or 
bayoneted by the sepo^^s, who followed 
closely, throwing themselves with great 
rapidity upon the British flanks, and firing 
wherever there was cover. Captain Dunbar, 
Lieutenant Bale, Ensign Erskine, Lieute¬ 
nants Ingleby and Anderson, volunteers, the 
mate of the steamer, and railway-engineer, 
also volunteers, and one hundred and fifty 
soldiers, were Idlled; scarcely a man of the 
remainder escaped being wounded. 

General Lloyd was now more helpless than 
ever—he neither performed nor attempted 
anything. Tidings of this disgrace filled 
all the surrounding country, and men every¬ 
where prepared for revolt. Meerut, Delhi, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Dinapore, were words 
of encouragement and hope to all the dis- 
aflected. Every disaster was made known 
far and near, while new^s of English successes 
travelled with comparative tardiness. 
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Major Vincent Eyre was at Biixar, aiul 
riglitly judged that General Lloyd was in¬ 
capable; tlmt tLe of the English 

name would be ruined all over Behar and 
Bengal; and that the fatal news %vould pene¬ 
trate to Glide, and to the upper proyinces, 
and everywhere Btrengthen disa^Tection, im- 
less speedy relief was given to Arrah, He left 
Buxar with one hundred and fifty of her 
majesty's 5th Fusiliers, and three guns. As 
soon as he arrived williiu range^ he opened 
fire upon the besieging sepoy&, who fled 
without resistance, and the little garrison 
was at once and with ease relieved. M^heii 
Eyre arrived, the loyal residents were in 
great straits, Tlioy numbered fifteen Euro¬ 
peans and fifty Sikhs. The Europeans were ^ 
chiefly composed of railway clerks and 
indigo -pJanters. Fifty of the mutineers had 
fallen imder the Are of the garrison, but not 
one of the little baud had been hit The 
rebels were mining the defences, and wwld 
liave Bucceeded m blowing them up had 
not Eyre arrived with his Northumbrian 
Fusiliers. All the property, private and 
public, m the neighbourhood had been de¬ 
stroyed by the rebels. 

The danger of Patna being looted was now 
apparent. The opium godowns contained 
property to the amount of two millions ster¬ 
ling. Its defenders were Rattray's SikliSj 
without guns. The defence proved sufficient 
to deter the fugitive mutineers. 

In August, all BehaiMvas disturbed, con-. 
fusion and disorder reigned everywhere. 

When Vincent Eyre relieved Arrah, two 
hundred Europeans of the lOth were sent to 
him from Binapore upon hie urgent demand, 
and that of Mr. Taylor, the civil commissioner 
at Patna. One hundred Siklis arrived from 
Patna, eo that the major liad a force of five 
huudi’ed men. With the greater portion of 
this body he set out for Jugdespore, where 
the Rajah Koer Singh, w^ho had assisted the 
mutineers at Arrah, was in arms with his 
retainers, and a large body of sepoys. The 
fort at Jugdespora was strong, and the roads 
thither were cut up and flooded. Eyre arrived 
at the place through all difficulties. The 
lOth foot begged for leave to avenge the 
ambuscade on tlie Arrali road. Permission 
■was given; led by Captain Patterson they 
rushed upon the eueniy with a shout, and fell 
upon them wdth the bayonet in the utmost 
fury, slaying all who resisted, and driving the 
sepoys in panic before tliem. Jugdespore 
Burrendered, Eyre killing three hundred of 
its defenders; of his own force six men were 
■^VQunded. Koer Singh fled to the jnngle, 
■where lie Imd a house tolerably fortifled. 
Captain L'Estrango was dispatched thither; 


he destroyed some of tlie houses of the Koer 
Singh family, and swept the country of its 
adhereuts. 

All through the montli of August the Bina¬ 
pore mutineers wandered about looting. Koer 
Singh collected various bauds of marauders 
and marched into Bundelcund, spreading 
devastation as they went. Isolated corps and 
detachments of sepoys mutinied and murdered 
their officers all along the course of the 
Ganges, Amidst so much weakness and con¬ 
fusion Mr. hloney, the magistrate at Gayah, 
showed great activity and intelligence, tracing 
rebel sepoys to their villages, and arresting 
them suddenly, the reluctant police being 
awed by his firmness, boldness, and air of 
autliority, as ivelJ as by surprise at his extra¬ 
ordinary intelligence* Some of the military 
officejs, as Major Horne, assumed Jodsi 
authority, and by dash and decision kept all 
quiet in their neiglibourbood, proclaiming 
military law. 

In September all Behar and Lower Bengal 
were afflicted by roving bands of robbers and 
mutineers; thirty millions of people were 
agitated by the reaulte of the revolt at Diua- 
pore. In Eastern Bengal the agitation was 
intense. Complications arose in Assam. 
Native pretenders were disposed to call the 
people to arms. There were no troops to send 
eastward from Calcutta, but a body of sailors, 
by some severe fighting and hard toil, kept 
the rebellious in awe. 

INSUEUECTION IN AND AKOUND AGRA, 

Agra, as the seat of government for the 
north-western or upper provinces of Bengal, 
and the residence of a lieu ten ant-governor, 
■was a place of prime importance. To this 
place fugitives from CoJitral India, from 
Bareilly, from Oude, and other regions made 
their way, until two thousand children, and 
nearly four thousand adults, chifly non com¬ 
bat ants, occupied the fort. Tlie sepoys 
gradually revolted or deserted; even those 
who had previously assisted in disarming 
mutineers, or attacking insurgents, caught 
the prevailing epidemic of disaffection, and 
mutinied. Various actions took place in 
the neighbourhood ; the garrison sallying out 
against hordes of rebels twenty times their 
number* Brigadiers Polliale and Cotton 
rendered good service, but the former officer, 
although efficient in the field, was not gifted 
with talents for organissation, and was less 
enterprising than skilful in battle. The people 
of Agra, especially the Mohammedan rabble, 
aided by mutineers, destroyed the city, con¬ 
suming the buildings and plnndoring all pro¬ 
perty, private and public, During the 
summer and autumn of 1857, the fort of Agiu, 
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witli ita nnineroufl refugees and children^ held 
out imaidod. The Kotah coudiigeutj com¬ 
prising seven hundred men, infantry^ cavalry, 
and artillery, upon which imich reliance had 
been placed, mutinied, and added to the horrora 
that tilled the once imperial city during three 
months of trial and suffering, 

THE MUTINY BETWEEN DEIHT ANB EEKOZE- 
PORE BUHING THE AUTUMN OP 1837. 

In this %''ast district energy and ahiUty 
were displayed by General Yan Cortlandt, 
wMcli entitled him to the gratitude of the 
British nation. The general was a native 
of India^ and liad been in the service of 
Pinujeet Singh, He was received into the 
service of the company, and dii^tinguished 
himself at Mooltau and elsewJiere during the 
Sikh war. He assenibled a small force of 
Siidi irregulars, and moved on Sirsah, wJicre, 
as well as in the Hissar, Kansoe, and Eohtuck 
districts, the rising had hecn universal. 
Within ten days these newly raised troops 
defeated vastly superior bodies of men in 
actions at Odhwala and Khyrakay, and retook 
Sirsah, Here he was rein for ccd by a large 
body of Bikaneer troops, and advanced on 
llisear. The walled town of Hansee being 
attacked by tlie rebels in force, the general 
threw forward one tliousand Eajpools, who 
relieved the town, and held it till Ins arrival 
witli the remainder of his forces. From 
Hanseo he detached a large body of troops to 
Ilissar to repel a threatened attack. Two 
thou sand five hundred rebels advanced ♦up to 
the very gates on the VMh of August, hiU 
were repulsed and completely routed, with a 
loss of upwards of three liundred men. At 
jTungalee, early in Septembei', another action 
was fought with the rebeJa, in which they 
were completely routed. General Van Cort¬ 
land t then advanced with his wllole foixe, and 
drove the enemy from Jumalpore, where they 
had taken np a strong position, and cleared the 
wliole coniitry to Robtuck, within a few miles 
of Delhi, The whole of the country from Sir- 
sail to Delhi was utterly hostile; and massacres 
occurred at Sirsah, Plissar, and Hansee. Its 
importance, both politically and strategically, 
waf^ immense, interposing between the Pun- 
jaub and Delhi, Van Cortland t, with a force 
entirely native, and composed of most Iictcro- 
geneouB materials, with but nine European 
officers, reconquered these diatricta, nolleeted 
the revenue, retook the stations of Sirsah, 
Ilissar,Hansee, andEolitiick, re-established the 
custom's Jine, diverted from Delhi a consider¬ 
able force under Sliah-zada Mohammed Azeem, 
whom he afterwards compelled to evacuate 
the country, and, wdtli his lieutenants, totally 
routed the rebeJa in fourliardly-fouglit actions^ i 


MADRAS ANT) BOMBAY, 

In Madras tho troops remained loyal, 
although for the most part Mohammed an a. 
This arose from the peculiar system of the 
Madras army, from the remoteness of the 
presidency from Dellii and Oude, the great 
traditional centres of native power, and from 
the large population of native Christians scat¬ 
tered through the presidency and connected 
with some of the native corps. There were 
agitations, arrests made by the sowars and 
sepoys themselves when emissaries from 
Bengal tampered with them, and some few 
disturbances, hut the presidency remained 
loyal, its troops served in Central India 
against the rebels, and supplies of men and 
munitions were spared from Bladras for Cal- 
ctitta and other portions of Bengal. 

In Bombay also the army was in tlie main 
loyal, although it excited much appi cliensiou. 
The irregular troops in the north-west of the 
presidency were disposed to revolt, some 
deserted, and were captured and hung. At 
Kolapore, however, mutiny displayed itself. 
The 2Ttli Bombay native infantry, without 
the slightest indication of dissatisfaction, 
suddenly rose on the 1st of August, the festival 
of Buckroe Eed. Throe of their officers were 
instantly murdered. They plundered the 
treasuiy, murdered a native woman, the 
mother of their own jemadar, performed sun¬ 
dry acts of religious devotion, and left the 
station in a body’'; the native officers of the 
corps remained loyal. Immediately, as in 
other eases, the suvroimding country for a vast 
distance became agitated and disturbed. Vigi¬ 
lance, circumspection, and activity character¬ 
ised the proceedings of the English authorities, 
and a Mohammedan consiji^^cy was discovered 
which liad its ramifications throughout the 
I>residency, its chief strength being in Foonal}, 
Sattara, Belgaum, Dharwar, Itectnagherry, 
and ESawunt Waree. The PLajah of Sattara and 
his family were implicated, l^Ir. Hose, the 
commissioner, arrested him and placed him 
and the ranee under surveillance at Poonah. 
The religious leaders of the Mohaiumedans at 
that place had drawn np a plan for the 
massacre, not only of the Enroj_>cans, but of 
tbe uatiTC Christians at Poonah, Sattara, and 
Belgaura, which would have been put into 
execution but for the detection of the scheme. 
The first step of the proposed measures of 
revolt, was the blowing up of the arsenal at 
Poonah, The native regiments were dis¬ 
armed, the leading Mohammedan devotees 
arrested, and the diaafiected awed by the dis¬ 
play’^ of vigour. Numbers of the captured 
27tii were blown away from guns at Kola- 
porc and Eectnagherry, One of the chief 
conspirators at Belgaiim was a moonshee, who 
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received one Lund red and fifty rupees a montL 
for teacLing the officers Hindostauee. 

The nueasiueas at Bombay, Madras, and 
Calcutta, was very great as to how the Ni^am 
of the Deccan would act at this juncture* 
He and Lis court liappily remained faithful^ 
as did also his troops* Thejiopulace of Hy¬ 
derabad broke out into tunruilfc; they were 
fanatical Mohammedans, Grape-shot from 
the guns of the horse artillery tamed their 
fanaticism, and there was no more insurree- 
tion. The irregular and some regular troops 
of the Bombay army in several instances re¬ 
fused to obey orders, and openly said that 
the King of Delhi was their rightful sove¬ 
reign. Some deserted, but most were reduced , 
to obedience, 

ARRIVAL OF BEIJSI^’OBOBMENTS JROM ENG* 

LAND AND KEPAUL—EXPEDITIONS OF THE , 

CONtJDEKORS OF DELHI, 

At last, in November and December, troops 
arrived at Calcutta from England in such 
numbers as to inspire hope* Had it not Been 
for the aid derived from China, from the army 
returning from Persia, fi'om Madras, Bombay, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, the troops ar¬ 
riving from England would have found all ^ 
the Bengal provinces in the hands of the 
sepoys and insurgents* At the close of No¬ 
vember, four thousand five hundred newly- 
arrived troops were collected at Calcutta, and 
eleven men-of-war were anchored in the 
Hoogly* As the forces arrived, they were 
sent up the country, especially to the head¬ 
quarters of the commander-in-chief. 

Jung Bab a door, with nine thousand Goor- 
khas, descended from the lulls, and in the 
month of December appeared upon the thea¬ 
tre of conflict. He drove the Oude rebels 
from Gorucbpore and Azimghur baek into 
Oude, This movement enabled various officers 
in Northern India to co-operate with Sir 
Ooliii Campbell in his plans for the recon- 
quest of Oude, Sir Jamee Outrara, with 
about four thousand men, held post at the 
Alum Bagh, between whicli and Cawnpore 
the communications were kept open with 
difficulty* Colonel Seaton, at the head of a 
portion of the force ivhich conquered Delhi, 
marched south-eastward between the Jumna 
and the Ganges* His first object was the 
subjugation of the Rajali of Minporee, On 
his way, Beaton bad to fight several actions, 
in which Captain Hod sou, and hie Horse, 
performed prodigiee of valour* He captured 
guns, cut up the enemy, dispereed rebel 
hordes, and slew in battle, or executed msuv 
zemindars, leaders of revolt. BrigadieV 
Showers commanded another column of the 
conquerors of Delhi, and with it swept a 
circle of extensive radius over the disturbed i 


districts from Delhi to Agra, slaying and 
dispersing rebels; be then returned with liia 
column to Delhi* 

SUFFKESSTON OF THE MBTINV IN CENTRAL 

INDIA, RAIPOODVNA, AND BDNDELCUND- 

CONQUEST OF JHANSI AND OF CALPEE. 

Sir Hugh Rose was placed in coiumaud of 
a body of Bombay troops, called the Oentral 
India field-force, and with this, as a flying 
column, he preceeded to restore order m 
I those provinces where, in a former chfipter, 
mutiny was described as having gained as- 
I cendancy. He was ordered to fight his way 
northward to Jhansi, and subdue the rebel 
I garrison of that place* His force was divided 
I into two brigades, w^hich sometimes acted far 
apart The actions fought were generally in 
the open field, or in the vicinity of jungles 
and passes; and every whei-c Bir Hugh i^oiled 
away, or cut through the Jiving ramparts that 
obstructed his progress. The Rajah of Sha- 
gnt, an independent district, joined the rebels* 
Rose and Sir Robert Hamilton, seized and 
confiseated his tenutovy* Nana Sahib's bro¬ 
ther, at the head of a vast mob of looters, 
was plundering various districts, and threat¬ 
ening the flanks of Sir Hugh's division* 
Brigadier Stuart, with one of Sir Hugh's 
brigades, operated to the south of Jhanjai, and 
swept through Malwa, beating the rebels 
everywhere, 

A body of troops, called the Rajpootana 
field-force, was collected in the Bombay pre¬ 
sidency, It was strong in European cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery, as well as in good 
native troops*. General Roberta commanded 
it, and Brigadier General Lawrence attended 
it as political agent* On the lOth of March, 
this force marched from Nusaerabad against 
Kot ah * Th e raj ah wa s fai t h fui; the con tinge nt 
had mutinied. The rajah held a portion of the 
city, and co-operated with General Roberts, 
who, by skilful generalship, captured the place 
without the loss of an officer, and losing only 
a few men ; fifty guns were captured- The 
rebels, as usual, got away with no loss after 
that wdiicli they suflered in the bombardment 
and advance* 

General Whitlock, in a direction east of 
Jhansi, pursued wandering bands of rebels 
with such celerity as to leave them no rest, 
cutting up and dispersing them in every 
direction. 

Sir Hugh Rose, having laid siege to Jhansi, 
maintained it with vigour. On the let of 
April, an attempt was made to raise the 
siege by a rebel army, under a Mahratts 
chief, named Tantia Topee, a relative of 
Nana Bahib, This chief proved to be a 
braver man and better general than his kins¬ 
man, the Nana* He fought with courage, 
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manceuvretl with Bldll, and was vavy expert 
in cliooeing bis field of hattlo. lu liia efforts 
to raiae the siege of Jhaiisi, or make his way 
into tlie fortress^ Taiitia fought a pitched 
battle with Sir Hugh Hose. Victory rested, 
as usual, with the arms of the British general. 
He pursued Tantia two miles beyond the 
river Betwa, taking eighteen guns, and slay¬ 
ing fifteen hundred of his followers. Two 
of the mutineer regimente of the Gwalior 
contingent were in the ranks of Tantia; 
these fought with fury and obstinacy^ and 
Buffered severely, 

The result of this battle w'as of great im- 
porta nee. The Hanee of Jhausi eaw from 
the walls the defeat of her confederates. She 
effected her escape that night with a chosen 
baud of her follou'era. The city was taken by 
storm. The garrison endeavoured to escape 
when they saw that the English had made 
secure their entrance, hut Rose had taken 
measures to prevent this, and the slaughter of 
the enemy was signal. As the town people 
had aided the garrison they were made par¬ 
takers of the vengeance. 

Possessed of Jhansi Sir Hugh found his 
difficulties great. The Kotah rebel eontin- 
gent infested tlie roads, the country people 
were in arms, and Tantia Topee w^as re¬ 
cruiting lus forces at Calpee, The number 
of side and w'ounded was great. While he 
remained at Jliansi setlliug affairs in that 
city, and reorgaidglug, he threw out parties 
in every direction, ’vvbich scoured the country, 
dispersing bands, chastising rebel rajahs, 
raising forts, and defeating mutineers. Major 
Gail in one of these excursions captured a 
fort belonging to thedlajali of Sumpter. 

\Yliile Sir Hugh Rose and Wliitiock were 
leading their troops to victory, more tlian a 
thoneaiid faithful sepoys of the Bengal army, 
with an equal number of Madras thrown into it 
by Whitlock, maintained the safety of Saugor, 
and kept at bay a country swarming with rebels, ’ 

Scincliah cut up the Kotah mutineers who 
Bougiit shelter in his territory from the sword 
of General Roberts, and captured or destroyed 
ten guns. This band was accompanied by a 
large number oi fugitive women and children, 
who now in their turn suffered the hardships 
and perils of flight, ■which had been in so 
many cases imposed upon the families of the 
English. 

The Raj poo tana field-force performed 
numerous desultory exploits, and dispersed 
many hands of Rajpoot and Mali rat ta rebels. 
The Gujerafc fie Id-force disarmed the country, 
and hung or blew away from guns rajahs and 
native officers of the Bombay army detected in 
treasonable correspondence with Tantia Topee, 
Nana Bahib, and other rebel leaders. 


While these events were occurring under 
General Rose, General Whitlock with bis 
hladras troops was engaged successfully in 
the troubled district of BundelciinJ, On the 
19th of April ho defeated seven thousand 
rebels, under the command of the Nawab of 
Banda, He captured the Nawab, and his 
guns, slew five hundred of his retainers, and 
dispersed his whole force. 

The rebels now became exceedingly anxious 
for Calpee. Ram Rao Gohind, a Mahratta, 
had collected three thousand men of his race, 
and three guns. Tantia Topee had made up 
his force to ten thousand men, composed of 
miitinoiia sepoys and sowars, about oue thou¬ 
sand Mahratta horse, and not much lees than 
seven thousand Ghazees, or fanatice, Oalpee 
is on the right bank of the Jumna, and de¬ 
rived iniportauce from being a place of sup¬ 
port for the insurrection, and from being on 
the mala road from Jhansi to Oawnpore. 

On the 9th of May Sir Hugli Rose, on his 
way to Calpee, had arrived at Kooneh, where 
Tantia Topee and the Ranee of Jhansi inter¬ 
cepted his march. The enemy was intrenched; 
Rose beat them out of their intrencliments, 
captured the town and several guns, and 
made much havoc, especially in the pursuit. 
The British, and the general himself, princi¬ 
pally suffered from exposure to the sun* 
His advance to Calpee was resisted perpe¬ 
tually, but in vain : as the torrent bears away 
the branch which falls across its course, bo the 
forces of the rebels were swept away in bis 
progress. Maxwell, from Cawnpore, Whit¬ 
lock, from the south, Riddell, from Etawab, 
were all acting in a combined system of 
operation with Sir Hugh Rose. As he 
approached Oalpee, skirmishes vrere frequent, 
occurring daily, almost hourly. A nephew 
of Nana Sahib was the most active chief in 
obstructing Sir Hugh's approach. On the 
18th Rose shelled the earthworks \vliich had 
been constructed by Nana Sahib some time 
before. On the op 2 >osite hack of the Jumna 
Maxwell 02 >ened fire next day, which was a 
Bitrjirise to the rebel chiefs, who believed him 
to be at Cawnpore. On the 20th a sortie was 
made in force and with skill; the enemy after 
fighting with energy were beaten in. On 
the 22ud the rebels, galled by the fire of 
Maxwell's heavy guns, attacked 8ir Hugh 
Rose's position. Rose di^ove back a force of 
fifteen thousand men* The enetu}^ evacuated 
Calpee in the night with silence, caution, and 
celerity. It was difflcuit, perhaps impossible, 
to prevent this, as long nullahs and scattered 
topes favoured a concealed flight. They left 
all their guns behind. Rose found a ■well- 
stocked arsenal, foundries, and material of all 
kinds, vast in quantity, and of great value. 
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The enetiiy had retreated chiefly Ly the road 
to Grwalior, which Rose had leait3t guarded. 
Sir Hugh sent a flying colmim in pursnit, 
but the fugitives were too nimble, and Jar 
outstripped tlicir pursuers. 

REVOLUTION IN GWALIOR. 

Sir Hugh Rose having captured Cal pee, 
like Sir Coliu Campbell when he had cap* 
lured Bareilly, believed that the rebellion iu 
that part of India was subdued. He did not 
even yet know the people among uhom he 
was, nor the troops he had so often conquered. 
Like Sir Colin Campbell he issued a glowing 
address to his troops, congratulating them on 
tlie end of tbeir labours, and, again like Sir 
Coliu, he had scarcely done so wJien new and 
great alarms called him to the field. On the 
day Sir Hugh addressed his soldiers the fugi¬ 
tives from Caipce entered Gwalior, drove 
Scindiah from Ids throne, and convulsed all 
Central India by their success. This was 
on the 1st of June, 

When T anti a Topee encamped near Gwa¬ 
lior, Scindiah sent to Agra for succour, but 
none could be given; he himself fled thither, 
after having in vain appealed to his troops 
to meet tlie enemy. Three thousand cavalry, 
six thousand infantry, and artilleiy, with eight 
guns, went over to RaoSaliib, nephew to Xana 
^ahib. The hody-guard fought until nearly 
cut to pieces ; their remnant, with persistent 
bravery, escorted their sovereign ofl’ the field, 

Nana Saliib was proclaimed as Peishwa 
of the Mahrattas, a title which he had pro¬ 
claimed to Inmsclf at Cawnpore, Ilao Sahib 
was made chief or sovereign of Gwalior. 
Scindiah had immense treasures which were 
seisicd, all the royal property was confiscafced, 
and the rich citizens plundered. The escape 
from Cal pee w’as the ruin of Gwalior. The 
surrounding rajahs flocked to the capital, 
bringing their retainers. A large army was 
tlius organized, and with ample resources in 
money and stores to supply it. 

Sir llugli Rose was ill when he eoiiqtiered 
Cal pee. Probably to that circumstance it 
was owing that the rebels escaped thence. 

lieu the tidings readied him of the 
fall of Gwalior, he hastened to repair the 
disaster. Collecting all the forces he could 
hri ng together from every quarter, he marched 
upon the place. On tlie IGth of June, he 
arrived near the old cantonments. Rose re¬ 
connoitred the place, and immediately resolved 
to attack the cantonments. The attempt was 
successful ; tlie slaughter of the fugitives 
frightful,—some of the trenches formed be¬ 
yond the cantonments were nearly cliol^cd 
with the dead. Sir Hugh encamped within 
the vanquislied lines. 


The Ranee of Jliausi organized forces to 
intercept Rose's reinforcements, and iu doing 
BO fought a battle with Brigadier Smith, in 
which bUc fell. Tantia Topee assumed the 
direction of tlioso operations which she had 
guided, and fought with skill and energy. 
ISmitli, however, was victorious. Bis contin¬ 
gent was joined by the general-in-chief, wiio 
eflected a flank movement to tlmt side of the 
city. The next day he Btornied the chief of 
tlie fortified heights held hy the enemy, who, 
finding tlint no obstacles impeded the English, 
became panie-strnck, and fled out of the 
place. The British cavalry pursued the 
broken fugitives, cutting them down in vast 
numbers, until the plains were strewn ■with 
their dead. 

All WRS conquered except the great rock 
fort, into which some of the rebels had 
retired. Tv^'o young officers, wlio were 
appointed with a small pnity to wateli a 
police'Station near the fort, resolved to sur¬ 
prise it in the night. Aided by a black sun th, 
they, with tiieir few soldiers, forced their way 
in, and, after desperate fighting, M'On the 
place. The attempt was planned hy Lieute¬ 
nant Rose, who perished in execuLiiig it. liis 
companion. Lieutenant Waller, secured the 
prize. Boon after, Bcindiah was reinstated 
upon hia throne. 

SUPPRESSION OP THE MUHNY. 

The main body of the rebels had retreated 
to Ku raw lee. Thither Rose sent light troops 
in pursuit. Brigadier Napier took the com¬ 
mand. On arriving at Jowl a Alipore, be 
observed the enemy in great force, with 
twenty-five guns. After all their signal 
defeats and Josses, they bad an ample com¬ 
mand of math’iel of ■war. Napier bad not a 
tlioueand men; the enemy counted ten times 
that number. The gallant brigadier, worthy 
of his name, achieved a swift, glorious, and 
complete victory, eapturuig all their guns. 
After a vain pursuit of the nimble fugitives, 
the conqueror returned to Gwalior, 

Tantia Topee, with another body of about 
eiglit thousand in number, directed liis way 
to Gey pore, the chief of the Rajpoot states. 
He carried ■with him the crown jewels, and 
the treasure of Scindiah. This daring and 
active chief now kept Central India in 
agitation. 

rir Hugh Rose, worn out with toil, retired 
from his command, and the Central India 
field-force was hrolten up. Sir Edward 
Lugard soon after also retired, worn out with 
fatigue and anxiety. In this way almost all 
the eminent men whieli the mutiny bad called 
forth as able commanders dropped away gra¬ 
dually, and gave place to others who followed 
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lip witli success the work of pucificatiou* I 
The neck of the Indian rehehioii was now ' 
broken. Proclamations of amnesty and par¬ 
don were issued hy the goYernment to all 
who would seek mercy—exceptions in cases 
of actual nincdetj and of the great ringleaders 
of insurrectionj being of conrae made. These 
proclamations told npon vast numbers, but 
many remained contumacious to the last. ’ 
After the liot season of 1858, the rebellion 
became a guerilla war, and a pursuit of ban¬ 
dits. The great leaders were discomfited, 
the minor rajahs and cliiefs were captured, 
bung, blown away from gnus, or, subniitting, 
were pardoned. The mouivie was killed 
in an encounter wdth one of the Kohilcund 
rajahs, 'who deemed it his interest to side 
with tlie English; The mouivie was a sine ere 
zealot, and was probably the man who devised 
the scheme of the revolt, and created the 


rebeHlon.. Nana SaluVs cowardice kept him 
from the path of danger, and he escaped cap¬ 
ture, He ultimately fled into the Nepaul 
dominions, with a band of followers. The 
Nana’s nephew fell in one of the combats in 
Central India, after the flight of the rebels from 
Gwalior. Tantia Topee for some time eluded 
pursuit, and wandered about, a wretched, 
but gallant fugitive, until at last he became a 
prisoner, and paid with his life the penalty 
of his misdeeds. AVith the removal of that 
remarkable man from the scene of so many 
horrors, so great struggles, and somiich blood¬ 
shed, the last spark of rebellion expired. 

In the summer of 1850, thanksgiving w^as 
offered for the entire suppression of the 
insurrection, but it was in fact subdued at the 
close of the campaign of 1858, with the ex¬ 
ception of roving bands of marauders, for the 
suppression of which the police were adei^uate. 


OHAPTEB OXXXV. 

PRINCIPAL HOME EVENTS CONNECTED WITH INDIA AFTER THE ENACTiJENT OF THE LAW 
OF 1354, TO THE ABOLITION OF THE COMPANY’S POLITICAL CONTROL, 1858. 


Thhue W'ere few’ events occurring imme¬ 
diately after the new constitution of the com¬ 
pany, in any way calling for notice in a general 
history of our empire in the b^ast* The new 
act of 1854 came into operation on the day 
]iominated, but some time elapsed before it 
worked with facility in the India-house. In 
1855, the policy of Lord Dalhousie w^as much 
discussed by the English public, and from that 
time to the close of his career, the directors 
were constantly engaged with difficult sub¬ 
jects 'iviiich he brought before them, or in 
discussions arising from his measures ; and 
when the mutiny began, hia annexation of 
Uude proved to be the grand difficulty of 
India. 

Without any formal reversal of the policy 
of Lord Dalhousie, Lord Canning was nomi¬ 
nated as his successor. On other pages of 
this history hia arrival in Calcutta, the spirit 
in which he assumed the government, and the 
policy which he pursued, have been brought 
before the reader. That policy was viewed 
in England from the standing-point of party 
politics. 

When the new’s of the revolt arrived xn 
England, with the opinion of Lord Canniug as 
to its partial and temporary nature, the hoax'd 
of control and the court of dix'ectors disenssed, 
in the usual tedious way, the propriety of send¬ 
ing out reinforcements. The latal words or 
Lord Canning, making light of the mxUiny, 
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checked the zeal of the English authorities 
upon whom the duty devolved of Bonding aid. 
The long sea route was preferred to the over¬ 
land route; and heavy sailing-vessels, some of 
them the worst sailers in Europe, and hardly 
sea-worthy, xvere preferred to swift steamers. 
Lord Palmerston implicitly trusted to the 
opxnioue of Lord Canning, who was his no¬ 
minee and friend. 

A great conflict of parliamentary opinions, 
concerning the administration of Lord Can¬ 
ning, arose in connection with a proclamation 
intended to encourage the submission of euch 
insurgents as were disposed to lay down their 
arms, and to deter the contimiauee of revolt 
on the part of the obstinate, by threatening 
consetiuences the most formidable which, in 
the opinion of the governor-general, he could 
hold out 

The government of Lord Palmerston hav¬ 
ing been displaced, and Lord Derby at the 
head of the tory party having assumed 
office, Lord EUeuborough was nominated to 
the presidency of the board of control, instead 
of Mr. Vernon Smith. Lord EUenborough 
disapproved of the proclamation, or thought 
it a good occasion for a party move. He 
wrote a despatch which was almost vitupera¬ 
tive, and caused it to he circulated amongst 
the adherents of government in parliament, 
some of whom published it. ' The document 
was so indiscreet, and the party motive of 
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the writer so obvious, that irrespective of the 
jneriti of the proclaBiation, a strong feeling 
arose in the country against the administra¬ 
tion of Indian affairs by Lord Ellenborongh* 
The honsG of commons were prepared to give 
an ad verse vote, which would have com¬ 
pelled Lord Derby's government to retire, 
but the resignation of Lord Ellenborough at 
once relieved India of the danger of his fur¬ 
ther connectiori with it, and the cabinet from 
being displaced. The general opinion in 
England was that Lord Canning’s procla¬ 
mation was too severe to be politic, but those 
who raised the outcry against it, were the very 
men who had heaped upon him continued 
censure for his lenity. Lord Canning pru¬ 
dently gave discretion to those by whom, 
the proclamation would have to he carried 
out- The opinions of Mr. Montgomery and 
Sir James Outram iiarmonlecd with tliose of 
the English public, and Lord Canning was 
influenced by such expcrieneed councillors. 
Mr. Vernon Smith, the ex-pi*esident of the 
board of control, placed his party and Lord 1 
Canning in much disadvantage by concealing 
letters written by the governor-general to 
the board of control, which Mr* Smith ought, 
as a matter of public duty, to have handed to 
Lord Ellenborough. This circumstance much 
irritated the liberal party in parliament 

At last, public opinion seemed to demand 
that the government of the East India Com- 
any should cease. Bills to effect tliis were 
rought in by the great opposing parties. The 
views entertained by Lord Btanley and Lord 
Palmerston were more nearly allied than those 
of other members on opposite sides of the 
legislature. After long discussions, need¬ 
lessly protracted, intolerably tedious, deve¬ 
loping but little wisdom on the part of onr 
legislators, a bill passed the legislature for 
the future government of India, depriving 
the East India Company of all political con¬ 
nection with the conntiy, and governing it 
by a minister of the crown responsible to par¬ 
liament, aided by a council. The Act, which 
passed the legislature August 2Qd, 1858, was 
entitled, "" An Act for the .better Grovernment 
of India.” 

V'ith the abolition of the East India Oom- 
pany’s political existence, this work appro¬ 
priately closes. Perhaps the time had arrived 
when that political anomaly, brilliant as it 
was, should cease to exist; but the unpreju¬ 


diced historian cannot fail to admit that, as a 
governing power, it was the most unique and 
I remarkable in the world* Granted that faults 
I have been committed, and much left undone 
that ought to have been done, still what has 
been accomplished fairly deservea the admira¬ 
tion of posterity. That an association of 
merchants, almost vniaided by the home 
government, should liave established the basis 
of an Eastern empire fifteen thousand miles 
from home, is a remarkable phenomenon. 
Aided by a long roll of eminent servants, of 
their own rearing, tliey extended their doniin- 
I ions to their present di men si on a, and grad pally 
introduced the institutions of civilised com¬ 
munities. 

’ tinder the company’s later auspices, pnvate 
property was protected; barbarous customs 
restrained; justice equitably administered; 
native chiefs and princes compelled to observe 
the law; an efficient police established; tole¬ 
ration of religious opinions ensured; and 
industry protected. 

It is to be hoped that with the gentle 
sovereignty of Her Most Gracious Majest}’’ 
Queen Victoria, the country may enter on a 
new era of peace and prosperity. European 
colonisation—much neglected by the com- 
pan y-“ eh onld b e zealously promoted. Wher - 
ever the experiment has been made, it has 
been enoceasfiil; and a marked improvement 
has been observed in the neighbourhood. 

The fallacieB concerning the climate have 
vanished before practical experience* In the 
higher regions a European temperature can 
be found; while in the plains the inconveni¬ 
ences of the climate have been much exagge¬ 
rated* The staple products of the country 
are valuable, and capable of increased deve¬ 
lopment, offering an extensive field for agri¬ 
cultural enterprise. 

To the ardent political economist India 
opens up a fruitful scene of action; while the 
no less hopeful Christiaii miseiouary sees a 
wide sphere for Gospel labours. The one 
hopes for the eocial regeneration of the coun¬ 
try by introducing the advantages of civiliza¬ 
tion ; the other believes in the possibility of 
advancing the cause of Christianity by the 
permanent residence of practical Chriatians. 
Should either, or both, of these aspirations he 
realized, the natives of India will have no 
cause to regret the tranefereuce of their alle¬ 
giance to a foreign sovereign* 
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